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Here's  a  car  built  to  sup 


tion  explosion.  It's  a  1964  Ford  Country  Squire  looking  young  all  over. 


There's 

more  life 

built  into 

cars  by 

Ford  Motor 

Company 


More  brawn  in  the  body  puts  more  life  in 
today's  Ford  Motor  Company  cars. 


Young  bodies  grow  strong  with  exercise.  But 
a  car  body  has  to  be  born  rugged.  Especially 
with  husky  youngsters  in  the  family. 

How  long  a  life  your  car  body  has  depends 
on  how  solidly  it's  built.  If  it's  not  strong- 
wear  and  tear,  squeaks  and  rattles.  That's 
whyall  Ford  Motor  Company  cars  give  you  so 
much  extra  reinforcing. 

Take  the  roof  those  youngsters  are  perched 
on.  Three  separate  steel  braces  make  it 
super-solid  to  sit  on  (or  ride  under).  And 
those  doors  are  built  like  a  safe.  They're  steel 
inside  and  out.  That  means  stronger,  safer, 
quieter  doors.  Underneath,  too,  extra  heavy 
construction  keeps  the  body  more  solid  and 
silent,  even  over  twisting  washboard  roads. 

And  more  life  is  built  into  Ford  Motor 
Company  cars  wherever  you  look.  It's  all  part 


of  a  plan  to  give  you  today's  best-built  cars. 
A  plan  where  engineering  designs  the  quality 
for  the  car.  Manufacturing  precision  puts  it 
there.  And  severe  testing  sees  that  it  stays 
there.  (Last  year  alone  durability  tests  at 
Ford  Motor  Company  added  up  to  14 
million  miles). 

See  the   1964  models  at  your  Ford   or 
Lincoln-Mercury  dealer's.  Take  a  test  ride. 

FORD  •  MERCURY 

THUNDERBIRD 

LINCOLN  CONTINENTAL 
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To  meet  telephone  needs  of  the  future,  make  it  today 


r  busy?  Hang  up.  Your  phone 

g  when  the  line  is  free.  Going 

iighbor's?  Simply  dial  a  code 

ills  will  be  transferred— auto- 

lly.  Dialing  a  frequently  called 

r?  With  "Abbreviated  Dialing" 

2  two  digits  instead  of  ten. 

Electronic  Switching  System 

you  see  above  being  tested  at 

Western  Electric  can  do  all  this  — 

and  more.  It  can  make  a  connection 

in  less  than  a  second.   And   it  can 


"store"  a  multitude  of  facts  about 
your  individual  telephone  needs. 
"ESS"  is  now  being  made  by 
Western  Electric  for  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System  and  will  be  first  com- 
mercially installed  in  Succasunna, 
N.  J.,  by  mid-1965. 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  de- 
veloped the  Electronic  Switching 
System  to  meet  tomorrow's  tele- 
phone needs.  Working  closely  with 
Bell  Labs,  Western  Electric  designed 


the  necessary  machines  and  proc- 
esses to  make  many  thousands  of 
individual  parts  and  then  assemble 
them  into  a  sophisticated  communi- 
cations system. 

This  orderly  progression  of  a  highly 
complex  idea  from  development 
through  manufacture  to  use  by  a 
Bell  telephone  company  is  what  we 
mean  by  Bell  System  teamwork.  It's 
why  you  enjoy  the  world's  best  1 
phone  service  at  such  low  cost. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  manufacturing  and  supply  unit  of  the  bell  system  taJ 
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3W...THE  OUTSTANDING   PERFORMERS  OF  OUR    TIME   BRING  TO  LIFE  ALL  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS 


MACBETH.   Anthony  Quayle. 
Gwen  Ffrangcon-Davles  and  Stanley 
Holloway  star  In  this  gripping  new 
production.  Catalogue  price  $11.90 


As  your  introduction  to  a  unique  new  record  club 

Shakespeare  recording  Society 


fou  are  invited  to  accept  any  one  of  the  highly  acclaimed  albums 
shown  on  this  page  for  only  $1  (plus  shipping),  as  your  introduc- 
on  to  an  unprecedented  cultural  project  — and  a  whole  new  dimension 
i  the  enjoyment  of  the  world's  greatest  plays. 

Listening  to  these  recordings  is  an  unforgettable  experience.  Here, 
irough  the  ear  and  the  "mind's  eye,"  you  sense  an  immediacy  rarely 
assible  even  at  good  stage  presentations.  You  follow  all  the  whispered 
lottings,  the  outrageous  puns,  the  soaring  love  lyrics  . . .  hear  the  ring- 
ig  trumpets,  the  clash  of  swords  in  battle  .  . .  find  yourself  swept  into 
le  colorful  world  of  Shakespeare's  characters. 

Why  these  productions  are  so  eagerly  received 

The  Shakespeare  Recording  Society  has  undertaken,  for  the  very 
rst  time,  to  produce  on  records  all  of  the  plays  of  William  Shakespeare 
•  not  excerpts  or  "modern"  abridgements,  but  lull-length,  full-scale 
ramatic  productions  that  bring  into  your  home  all  of  the  fresh  and 
ital  spirit  of  the  plays  as  they  were  meant  to  be  performed. 

To  help  realize  this  project,  a  most  unusual  repertory  company  has 
een  created.  Participating  players  include  Sir  John  Gielgud,  Claire 
loom,  Richard  Burton,  Siobhan  McKenna,  Rex  Harrison,  Margaret 
eighton,  Sir  Ralph  Richardson  and  other  performers  of  equal  renown, 
he  productions  represent  the  ultimate  expression  of  Shakespeare's 
enius  in  our  time.  They  are  to  Shakespeare  what  the  Metropolitan 
>pera  is  to  the  world  of  opera.  For  families  with  school-age  children, 
iere  is  no  better  introduction  to  the  most  enduring  and  significant 
terary  heritage  we  possess. 

As  a  member,  you  choose  only  the  plays  you  want 

You  are  offered  each  new  full-length  production  at  a  substantial 
aving.  Although  these  albums  —  including  program  notes  and  separate 
;xt  volume  —  cost  non-members  far  more,  you  pay  only  $8.90  and 
12.90  for  two-record  and  three-record  boxed  sets  (stereo  and  mon- 
ural  at  the  same  low  price).  You  need  purchase  only  four 
lbums  over  the  next  two  years  —  choosing  from  forthcoming  selections 


or  the  Society's  extensive  library  of  recorded 
Shakespearean  works.  You  may  also  choose  from 
other  distinguished  spoken-word  recordings. 
With  every  fourth  purchase,  you  receive  a  noted 
Caedmon  spoken-word  album  (catalogue  price 
up  to  $11.90)  as  a  free  bonus  gift. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  Charter  Membership 
offer,  use  the  coupon  to  indicate  the  album  you 
want  for  only  $1.  If  not  delighted,  you  may  return 
it  within   10  days  and  cancel  your  membership. 

ENROLL  NOW -SEND  NO  MONEY 


/  The  Shakespeare  Recording  Society 
461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10001 

Please  send  me  the  complete  Shakespeare  Recording 
Society  album  checked  at  the  right  and  bill  me  only 
SI.  plus  small  shipping  charge.  Also  enroll  me  as  a 
member  in  the  Society.  I  will  be  notified  in  advance 
of  all  new  releases,  and  may  also  choose  from  a  wide 
range  of  albums  already  issued.  My  only  obligation  is 
to  accept  four  additional  albums  over  the  next  two 
years.  I  will  pay  the  special  members'  price  of  only 
$8.90  foi  two-record  albums  and  $12.90  for  three- 
record  albums  (same  low  price  for  monaural  or 
stereo).  With  every  fourth  purchase,  I  will  receive  a 
valuable  Caedmon   spoken-word  recording  FREE. 

If    not    tlelifrhted.    return   trial    allium 
in    10  days  to  cancel  membership. 


City  4. 

Zone State. 


Check  the  album 

you  want  for  only  SI 

with  membership: 

D  MACBETH 

□  RICHARD  II 

□  ANTONY  AND 
CLEOPATRA 

G  OTHELLO 
O  ROMEO  AND 
JULIET 

Until  further  notice 
please  send  records  in 
D  Monaural  (play  on 
any  33'. 3  LP  phono- 
graph) □  Stereo 
(play  only  or. 
phonic  equipmi 

HP-i-64 
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^Something  to  consider  seriously  for  the 

ART  SEMINARS  IN 

ASSISTED  SELF-EDUCATION  IN  THE  APPRECIATION  OF  ART 
UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

[Published  and  administered  by  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.] 


To  see  what  the  program  is  like,  you  are  invited  to  accept 

PORTFOLIO  NO.  1 

FOR  TWO  WEEKS'  EXAMINATION 

with  privilege  of  return  if  desired . . . 
SUBSCRIPTION  MAY  STOP  WHENEVER  YOU  WISH 


THE  IDEA:  A  well-rounded  and  comprehensive  course 
of  lectures  in  the  appreciation  of  art  in  which  the 
whole  family  can  participate  separately  or  together. 
. .  .You  learn  by  comparison  among  paintings,  utiliz- 
ing no  fewer  than  144  large  full-color  prints  of  great 
works.  ...  It  is  like  being  conducted  over  a  period  of 
time  through  all  the  world's  museums  by  an  experi- 
enced lecturer  who  makes  clear  the  fundamental  things 
to  look  for  in  whatever  paintings  you  may  ever  see. 

Both  in  content  and  method  Akt  Seminars  IN  Tin;  Home 
constitute  something  unique  in  the  field  of  art  education. 
Each  lesson  comes  in  the  form  of  a  portfolio,  the  core  of  which 
is  the  lecture.  But  in  each  portfolio  is  a  capacious  pocket  con- 
taining twelve  large,  beautifully  printed  reproductions.  These 
pictures  are  provided  separately  so  thai  they  can  be  compared 
side  by  side  wilb  one  another  in  order  to  clarify  whatever  points 
the  lecture  aims  to  illuminate.  Thus  they  serve  the  same  function 
as  colored  reproductions  thrown  upon  a  screen  in  a  lecture  hall. 
They  have  a  great  advantage,  however :  they  can  be  studied  for 
as  long  as  one  wants,  and  can  be  referred  to  again  and  again. 
Another  great  advantage  is  that  members  of  a  family  can  con- 
veniently "take  the  course"  either  separately  or  simultaneously 
— husband  and  wife,  parent  and  teen-age  child.  Reading  each 


portfolio  aloud,  and  examining  the  reproductions  together,  i 
like  visiting  a  museum,  pointing  out  to  one  another  something: 
to  be  enjoyed. 

UNIQUE  APPROACH  •  The  usual  method  of  teaching  art  is  tc 
begin  by  conveying  the  student  through  a  chronological  histofl 
of  painting,  assuming  that  he  will  pick  up  along  the  way  the  gen 
eral  principles  needed  for  full  understanding.  The  Metropolitai 
Museum  Seminars,  however,  concentrate  on  clarifying  baa 
principles,  so  that  the  layman  can  formulate  his  own  in  j  or  mm 
opinion  of  every  work  of  art  he  may  ever  see. 

HOW  THE  COURSE  OPERATES  •  One  can  enroll  in  this  prograd 
of  twelve  portfolios  just  as  one  would  enroll  in  a  semester  coursi 
in  art  at  a  university — with  one  important  difference:  you  may 
if  you  wish,  drop  out  of  the  program  at  any  point  without  pro 
ceeding  with  the  complete  course.  The  portfolios  are  sent  con 
secutively — one  every  thirty  days — but  you  may,  of  course| 
proceed  at  whatever  rate  you  choose.  The  price  of  each  port 
folio  is  33.75  (plus  a  small  charge  for  mailing  expense) .  It  shoulc 
be  noted  that  this  cost  includes  the  twelve  separate  full-col 
reproductions,  mat  size  9V2"  x  I2V2",  which  come  with  eacl 
portfolio.  In  most  retail  stores  each  set  of  twelve  would  sell  bji 
itself,  in  comparable  reproductions,  for  from  $4  to  $7.50. 


::• 


SUBJECTS  OF  THE  TWELVE   PORTFOLIOS 


WHAT    IS   A   PAINTING? 

REALISM 

EXPRESSIONISM 


ABSTRACTION 
PICTURES   AS   PATTERNS 
PICTURES   AS   STRUCTURES 


ARRANGEMENT   AS   EXPRESSION 

FRESCO 

TEMPERA   AND   OIL 


WATER  COLOR,  PASTEL  AND  PRINT 
THE   ARTIST  AS  A   SOCIAL   CRITIC 
THE  ARTIST  AS  A  VISIONARY 


"indoor  months "  ahead . . . 

THE  HOME 


^E«8ft 


EACH  PORTFOLIO 

CONTAINS 

TWELVE  LARGE 

FULL-COLOR 
REPRODUCTIONS 
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J     345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y.  J 

•  P  lease  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber  to  Art  Semi-  mr-    ( 
0         nars  IN  mi    Ho.\ir  and  send  me  Portfoli  -  No.  miss)  (Please  print  plainly)  0 
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UIO\A/KJ  ^1  •     am'nation.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  decide  not  Address ^ 
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LETTERS 


To  Escape  the  Slums 

Most  of  the  dedicated  teachers  and 
volunteers  whom  Inge  Lederer  Gibel 
would  bring  to  the  slum  schools 
["How  Not  to  Integrate  the  Schools," 
November]  are  already  working  in 
the  "better"  middle-class  schools, 
and  will  in  all  likelihood  remain 
there.  This  fact  alone  justifies  the 
civil-rights  leaders'  stand  on  bus 
integration.  The  release  of  slum 
children  from  the  trap  of  the  ghetto 
and  their  exposure  to  children  of 
different  background  can  and  should 
be  made  fruitful  by  these  same 
teachers  and  volunteers  right  in  their 
own  schools.  .  .  . 

For  several  years  I  taught  in  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  predominately 
Negro  slums  of  Washington,  D.C. 
The  children  were  unusually  appre- 
ciative and  responsive.  .  .  .  Many 
had  fine  intellectual  potential.  That 
such  children  should  languish  in 
neglect  is  to  me  a  monstrous  waste 
and  a  terrible  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can conscience. 

Frances  B.  Stonaker 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Gibel's  article  should  be  read 
by  every  school  board  that  is  con- 
templating changes  for  integration's 
sake.  .  .  .  You  cannot  legislate  ac- 
ceptance. The  neighborhood  concept 
of  schools  is  a  way  of  life.  To  try  to 
make  our  cities  into  big  centralized 
districts  is  to  invite  delinquency  and 
trouble  for  all  the  children.  Just  as 
beautiful  new  housing  projects  do 
not  erase  the  problems  of  the  slum 
areas  they  replace,  so  neither  will 
the  dispersing  of  children  into  a 
variety  of  districts  bring  integra- 
tion. .  .  .  Amelia  Nugent 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gibel  expects  from  the  school 
system  that  which  it  cannot  give. 
Only  the  parents  can  guide  a  child 
toward  education  as  a  life  goal.  It 
is  the  parent  who  takes  the  card  out 
at  the  library  and  reads  to  the 
child  .  .  .  corrects  speech,  teaches 
good  manners.  .  .  .  Education  today 


is  a  twenty-four  hour  a  day  job.  .  .  . 
If  I  were  a  Negro  I  would  organize 
a  "Library  Committee"  on  whatever 
block  I  lived.  I  would  demand  from 
every  parent  that  he  become  a  mem- 
ber.  I   would   drag   a   group   of   ten 
children  to  the  library  at  least  once 
a  week,  and  bully  them   until  they 
read  one  book  a  week.  I  would  re- 
quire that  they  give  a  verbal  report 
to  the  group  on  the  book  and  that 
a  written  report  be  handed  in,  super- 
vised by  the  parent.   If  the  parent 
were  unable  to  do  this  for  his  own 
child,  then  I  would  do  it.  After  this 
pattern  had  been  established,  I  would 
find  the  most  intelligent  members  of 
my  committee  and  force  them  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  another  building, 
or  evangelize  on  another  block.  Par- 
ents who  complain  that  they  wish  to 
rest  after  working  would   be  given 
a  tongue  lashing.  Parents  who  refuse 
to  cooperate  should  have  their  names 
tacked   up  in  a  public  place  for  all 

to  see. 

As  for  the  never-ending  stream 
of  "hard-core  families"  that  keep  on 
reproducing  themselves— the  answer 
is  Birth  Control.  Educate  these  peo- 
ple about  their  bodies  and  how  to 
prevent  unnecessary  births,  and  the 
majority  of  these  families  will  dis- 
appear. In  our  present-day  society, 
the  only  children  you  should  have  are 
the  ones  you  can  feed  and  educate. 
Mrs.  Sonya  Bradley 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Gibel  repeats  some  vilifica- 
tions about  schools  in  low-income 
areas.  .  .  .  She  states  that  the  slum 
child's  schools  today  "have  a  differ- 
ent, inferior  curriculum  compared 
to  other  schools  ....  poorer  libraries, 
and   fewer  and  older  textbooks." 

P.S.  175  in  Central  Harlem  has 
approximately  871  children  in  32 
classes  in  Grades  1  through  6,  or  an 
average  of  27.2  per  class.  P.S.  175 
has  eight  additional  teachers  to  pro- 
vide special  services,  two  guidance 
counselors,  two  reading  teachers,  one 
librarian,  one  music  teacher,  and  two 
Higher  Horizons  teachers  for  aca- 
demic  enrichment   work  with   small 


groups  of  children.  The  library  is 
now  large  enough  to  provide  home 
circulation  of  books  for  children  in 
the  upper  grades.  All  children  have 
sets  of  new  or  usable  recent  text- 
books appropriate  to  their  grade 
level,  including  some  of  the  latest 
textbooks  available.  Groups  of  chil- 
dren in  the  first  and  second  grade 
are  using  the  most  recent  reading 
textbooks— not  yet  "on  the  market" 
for  other  schools — on  a  demonstra- 
tion basis  in  P.S.  175  and  several 
other   Harlem   schools. 

The  curriculum  in  P.S.  175  is  the 
same   curriculum   that    is   mandated 
by  the   Board  of   Education   for   all 
schools  in  New  York  City.  High  ex- 
pectations and  standards  are  set  for 
the  children  by  the  teachers  and  the 
supervisors.    .    .    .   Children   are   en- 
couraged  to   think   in   terms   of   ca- 
reers, ten  to  fifteen  years  from  now. 
when    discriminatory    barriers    will 
have   been   destroyed.    For  example, 
last  spring  a  large  group  of  parents 
and  children  were  taken  on  a   tour 
of  the  IBM  office  to  learn  about  em- 
ployment  and    career   opportunities. 
This  trip  was  the  last  workshop  in 
a    series    sponsored    jointly    by    the 
Urban  League  and  P.S.  175. 

I  co-sponsor,  with  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can Cultural  Center,  a  course  on 
"Africa  Today  and  Its  Past  History." 
This  course  is  given  to  teachers  from 
P.S.  175  and  neighboring  schools. 
Thus  the  children  are  made  aware 
of  the  rich  cultural  history  of  Africa 
and  are  encouraged  to  have  pride  in 
their  heritage. 

This  school  has  a  pre-kindergarten 
class  for  fo.ir-y ear-olds  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  to  determine  if  an  addi- 
tional year  of  schooling  will  better 
prepare  our  chilch'en  for  learning 
how  to  read  in  the  first  grade.  .  .  . 
P.S.  175  is  not  atypical.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  know  all  of  the  answers 
but  we  are  putting  forth  our  utmost 
effort  to  have  children  achieve  at 
their  optimum  level  and  to  solve  the 
problems  which  beset  us. 

Stanley  R.  Lisser 

Principal,  P.  S.  175 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SELECTIONS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE  -  Here  are  some  of  the  selections  that 
the  Book  Find  Club  has  offered  its  members  at  substantial  savings.  The  sel 
lions  of  the  Book  Find  Club  are  different.  You  will  recognize  them  as  works  of 
current  interest  and  lasting  value  — solid,  readable  books  that  range  from  social 
science  to  the  fine  arts.  These  are  only  a  few  from  the  outstanding  list  of  more 
than  100  books  and  records  that  the  Book  Find  Club  will  make  available  to  you 
as  a  member  if  you  join  now.  As  an  introductory  offer,  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  benefits  of  membership,  we  invite  you  to  choose  any  three  of  the  selections 
pictured  above  free  with  your  first  selection.  Since  several  are  dual  selections*, 
you  may  acquire  as  many  as  8  books  in  this  way.  ■  CONVENIENCE.  Member- 
ship in  the  Book  Find  Club  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  shop  for  the  books  you 

Saint  Genet:  Actor  and  Martyr,  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Retail  $8.50.  Member's  price  $5.95 
•Cat   and    Mouse,  Gunter   Grass;    and   Challenge   to   Affluence,   Gunnar   Myrdal. 

Combined  retail  price  $7.90 Member's  price  $5.95 

•The  American  Way  of  Death, Jessica  Mitford;  and  The  Feminine  Mystique,  Betty 

Friedan.  Combined  retail  price  $10.90  Member's  price  $8.90 

This  Kind  of  War,  T.  R    Fehrenbach.  The  Brutal  Lesson  of  Korea 

Retail  $10.00 Member's  price  $6.50 

•Eichmann  in  Jerusalem:  A  Report  on  the  Banality  ol  Evil,  Hannah  Arendt;  and 
Love  Declared:  Essays  on  the  Myths  ol  Love,  Denis  de  Rougemont.  Com- 
bined retail  price  $10.00 Member's  price  (for  both  books)  $5.95 

The  City  in  History,  Lewis  Mumford Retail  $11.50.  Member's  price  $6.95 

Memories,  Dreams,  Reflections,  C.  G.  Jung.  .  ..Retail  $7  50   Member's  price  $5.95 

The  Tin  Drum,  Gunter  Grass Retail  $6.95.  Member's  price  $5.75 

The  Essential  Walter  Lippmann:  A  Political  Philosophy  lor  Liberal  Democracy. 

Editors:  Clinton  Rossiler  &  James  Lare Retail  $7.50.  Member's  price  $5.50 

Freedom  in  the  Western  World,  Herbert  J    Muller. 

Retail  $8.50 Member's  price  $5.95 

Sex,  Culture  and  Myth,  Bronislaw  Malinowski.  Retail  $6.95.  Member's  price  $5.50 

The  Children  of  Sanchez,  Oscar  Lewis Retail  $7.50.  Member's  price  $5.50 

The  Basic  Writings  of  Bertrand  Russell Retail  $10.00.  Member's  price  $5.95 

Identity  and  Anxiety:  Survival  ol  the  Person  in  Mass  Society.  A  massive  com- 
pendium   of   studies   by    Mead,    May,    Orwell,    Rosenberg,    Richards,    Gorer, 

Howe,  Jaspers,  Mills,  and  more Retail  $7.50.  Member's  price  $4.95 

Privacy:  The  Right  to  Be  Let  Alone,  Morris  L.  Ernst  and  Alan  U.  Schwartz. 

Retail  $6.00 Member's  price  $4.50 

•Catch-22,  Joseph  Heller;  and  The  Rising  Gorge,  S.  J.  Perelman.  Combined  retail 

price  $10.45 Member's  price  (for  both  books)  $5.95 

The  Masks  of  God:  Oriental  Mythology,  Joseph  Campbell. 

Retail  $7.50 Member's  price  $5.50 

•TWO  BOOKS  COUNTING  AS  OWE  SELECTION 


want  in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home  -  enabling  you  to  build  your  library 
conveniently  and  inexpensively.  Each  month  you  will  receive  The  Book  Find 
News,  containing  an  authoritative  review  of  the  forthcoming  selection  and 
descriptions  of  the  many  other  books  available  at  special  member's  prices.  You 
need  choose  only  the  books  you  want.  ■  AVERAGE  SAVINGS  OF  40%.  As  a 
member  you  will  regularly  enjoy  savings  of  40°/o  on  the  books  you  take.  Further- 
more, on  certain  choices  your  savings  will  reach  and  even  exceed  50"/o.  Compare 
the  prices  of  the  books  shown  here.  Your  savings  on  this  introductory  offer  alone 
can  amount  to  as  much  asl  $42.85  ■  BONUS  BOOKS.  When  your  introductory 
agreement  has  been  completed,  you  will  be  entitled  to  a  free  bonus  book  of 
your  own  choosing  after  every  third  selection  that  you  take. 


THE  BOOK  FIND  CLUB,  inc. 

215  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003 

You  may  enroll  and  send  me  the  3  free  books  of  my  choice,  with  my  first 
selection  at  the  special  member's  price  (plus  postage  and  handling...  I  agree  to 
buy  four  additional  selections  or  alternates  from  the  wide  range  of  books  that 
will  be  made  available  to  me  in  the  coming  year  at  substantial  savings.  When  I 
do  not  want  the  current  selection  -  or  prefer  to  order  another  book  -  I  may  do 
so  on  the  convenient  form  provided  for  this  purpose.  I  may  cancel  my  member- 
ship at  any  time  after  purchasing  the  four  additional  books. 
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Free  Books  1 
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Zip 
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fSame  offer  &  prices  apply  in  Canada:  705  Bond  St.,  Torot, 


A  ball  pen  so  good    B 
Parker  can  give  you 
this  guarantee 
for  life! 


The  International  Jotter  is  guaranteed  for  life  with  normal  refill  replace- 
ment. Whether  you  give  it  or  buy  it  for  yourself,  it  must  perform  flawlessly 
or  we'll  replace  it  without  charge.  ■  Our  refill,  incidentally,  outlasts  ordi- 
nary ones  up  to  five  tines.  Its  textured  ball  spins  in  a  stainless  steel  socket 
and  is  impregnated  with  costly  diamond  dust.  It  will  write  beautifully  with- 
out bearing  down.  ■  Magnificent  gifts  from  $5  to  $75  (solid  14K  gold). 
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FIVE    TO      SEVENTY-FIVE      DOLLARS  ©1963  <^>  THE  PARKER   PEN   COMPANY,  JANESVILLE,  WISCONSIN,  U.V.A*. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  \va 
amusingly  provocative,  the  articl 
by  David  G.  Wood  ["How  Business 
men  Can  Fight  'Big  Government 
And  Win,"  November]  leaves 
weary.  We  shall  never  get  out  of  ou 
current  stagnation  and  impasse  s< 
far  as  the  economy  is  concerned  unti 
businessmen  transcend  their  ideo 
logical  view  of  the  government. 

Everett  M.  Kassalow 

Dir.  of  Research 

Industrial  Union  Dept.,  AFL-CIC 

Washington,  D.  C 

Steel  man  David  Wood's  sparkling 
article  candidly  confesses  a  weakness 
of  big  business  which  is  very  rea 
indeed.  We  much  prefer  crying  about 
expanding  government  to  analyzing 
and  solving  the  problems  that  cause 
government  to  expand.  Last  year  we 
enjoyed  crying  about  the  Administra- 
tion's "anti-business"  attitude  (de- 
spite the  promotion  of  the  7  per  cent 
investment  tax  credit,  more  favorable 
depreciation  guidelines,  tax-rate  re- 
duction, and  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  .  .  .).  This  is  because  we  were 
asked  to  contribute  something  tr 
solving  society's  problems — if  not  our 
time  and  energy,  at  least  our  tax- 
dollars  and  cooperation  in  preventing 
inflation.  .  .  .  We  have  difficulty 
understanding  how  unemployment, 
poverty,  and  discrimination  affect  us. 
Some  of  us  are  learning  to  know  our 
responsibilities  in  society,  but  many 
of  us  remain  ineffective  bores.  Little 
businessmen  are  pretty  much  bores 
too. 

John  T.  Piper 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

City  of  Intellect: 

Clark  Kerr's  analysis  of  "The  Multi- 
versity" [  November  1  .  .  .  deserves 
commendation.  .  .  .  What  I  object 
to  is  his  assumption  that  the  multi- 
versity precludes  the  kind  of  plan 
that  Eliot  and  Hutchins  envisioned. 
.  .  .  His  portrait  of  a  president  ap- 
pears to  caricature  those  holders  of 
the  office  who  see  themselves  as 
something  more  than  politicians  and 
peacemakers  by  singling  out  men 
whose  qualities  for  leadership  were 
handicapped  by  inability  to  create 
support  for  their  goals.  President 
Kerr  failed  to  mention  Herman  Wells 


PHYSICIAJN 


He's  an  examiner  ...  a  consultant  ...  an  expert  on  injuries  ...  a  trouble-shooter  whe] 
employe  physical  welfare  is  concerned.  He's  a  dedicated  man  with  a  vital,  demanding 
.  .  .  the  General  Motors  doctor.  Here  he's  checking  an  employe's  blood  pressure  — pari 
complete  examination  to  determine  this  man's  fitness  for  his  job — and  to  evaluate  his 
future  work  capability. 

The  prevention  and  control  of  on-the-job  injuries  are  this  doctor's  prime  concern.  He  deals 
mostly  in  remedial  medicine  rather  than  reparative  medicine.  Because  injuries  away  from 
work  are  12  times  as  numerous  as  those  on  the  job,  more  than  three  out  of  four  visits  to 
the  Medical  Department  are  for  non-occupaiional  consultation  and  examination,  but 
no  attempt  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  family  doctor. 

This  doctor  is  one  of  146  physicians  and  638  nurses  who  make  up  the  GM  Medical  Staff 
in  plants  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  GM  Medical  Department  was 
established  in  1915  as  one  of  the  pioneer  programs  of  its  kind.  GM  doctors  and  nurses 
work  with  the  same  ultra-modern  equipment  you'll  find  in  the  finest  clinics  and  hospitals. 
As  part  of  their  accident-prevention  work,  they  tie  in  closely  with  plant  safety  departments. 

The  people  in  the  Medical  Departments — doctors  and  nurses — provide  a  very  important 
service  to  General  Motors.  They're  working  to  improve  the  physical  welfare  of  people. 
And  people,  of  course,  are  the  number-one  asset  of  General  Motors. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE... 

M  aking  Better  Things  For  You 
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Down  New  Zealand  way,  there 
are  colonies  of  animals  called 
tuataras  that  are  said  to  be  the 
only  surviving  link  to  the  Triassic 
period.  The  question  that  fasci- 
nates us  is  not  why  does  the  ugly 
but  peaceable  tuatara  survive  at 
all  after  155  to  190  million  years 
but  why  didn't  many  more  tua- 
taras survive.  For  the  tuatara  has 
several  notable  assets,  including 
a  life  span  of  more  than  a  century 
and  three  eyes.  Now  if  tuataras 
just  had  human  intelligence, 
think  how  useful  they  might  be  in 
the  world  today.  We'd  be  de- 
lighted to  have  a  few  of  them  in 
our  Research  Department,  where 
they  could  keep  one  eye  on  the 
stock  market's  past,  one  on  the 
present,  and  one  on  the  future, 
all  the  while  storing  facts  and  fig- 
ures in  their  long,  long  memories. 

Seriously,  we  discovered  long 
ago  that  in  investment  matters, 
three  eyes  may  not  be  better  than 
two,  but  two  heads  are  better 
than  one.  That's  why  we  have  a 
Research  Department  with  a  staff 
of  some  300  people  who  keep 
themselves  and  our  account 
executives  abreast  of  the  market 
and  help  investors  directly  with 
buy,  sell,  and  hold  suggestions. 
You  are  welcome  to  call  on  our 
Researchers  for  their  opinions  at 
any  time  without  charge.  Write 
in  detail  and  in  confidence  about 
your  circumstances  and  your 
aims  to  — 

Joseph  C.  Quinn 
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of  Indiana  and  men  of  his  caliber. 
Perhaps  too  he  was  too  modest  to 
mention  his  own  achievements,  first 
at  Berkeley  and  then  as  president  of 
the  U.  of  California.  .  .  . 

The  multiversity  appears  to  have 
many  souls.  In  my  opinion  the  ap- 
pearance is  superficial.  The  tensions, 
the  stresses,  the  varied  identities  are 
turmoils  within  a  single  soul  and 
that  fact  alone  has  made  the  univer- 
sity the  most  enduring  institution 
man  has  ever  created  to  promote 
knowledge.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
about  the  value  of  saving  that  soul 
and  none  about  its  ultimate  salva- 
tion. James  M.  Powell 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

...  In  the  still  clean  and  clear  air 
at  Berkeley,  where  my  daughter  is 
a  senior,  the  word  "university"  still 
serves  to  describe  that  community 
of  students  and  faculty.  ...  Is  Presi- 
dent Kerr  trying  to  say  "mega-uni- 
versity," or  "hetero-university."  or 
"super-university" — or  in  plain 
American  talk  "super-trade-school"? 
Allen  G.  Siple 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

First  Lady 

I  hope  the  candle  that  Thomas  L. 
Stix  lighted  in  his  delightful  rem- 
iniscent tribute  to  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt ["Mrs.  Roosevelt  Does  a  TV 
Commercial,"  November]  will  cast 
its  beams  a  great  distance  beyond 
your  subscription  list.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stix 
has  conveyed  the  special  flavor  of 
one  of  the  most  effectively  humane 
personages  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Harry  Salpeter 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Gospels  and  Jazz 

In  his  "Jazz  Notes"  ["Gospel," 
September]  Eric  Larrabee  took  the 
American  public  to  task  for  its  in- 
ability to  distinguish  between  spir- 
ituals and  blues.  On  the  other  hand. 
he  may  have  been  objecting  to  the 
irritating  habit  that  gospel  singers 
have  of  peddling  their  religious 
wares  in  a  "secular"  setting.  .  .  . 
Gospel  music,  such  as  the  songs  sung 
by  Mahalia  Jackson,  was  once — and 
perhaps  still  is — a  form  of  religious 
expression  for  those  Negroes  who 
needed  a  highly  evangelical  form  of 
worship.  When  Miss  Jackson  sings 


these  songs  she  wears  as  bright  a 
halo  as  ever  was  donned,  even  when 
she  is  accompanied  by  Duke  Elling- 
ton at  the  Newport  Jazz  Festival. 
At  the  risk  of  being  severely  clob- 
bered, I  ask:  Why  does  she  wear  a 
robe  and  lift  her  eyes  and  voice  to 
Heaven  at  a  jazz  show  when  she 
knows  that  the  audience  receives  the 
music  as  a  secular  art  form?  The 
other  gospel  singers  are  equally 
guilty. 

It  all  reminds  me  of  life  as  a  small 
Negro  child  in  a  North  Carolina 
town.  I  used  to  wonder  why  large 
numbers  of  white  people  would  at- 
tend revival  meetings  in  Negro  Bap- 
tist churches,  wearing  picnic-type 
clothes  and  sitting  apart  in  the  choir 
gallery. 

Gwendolyn  Z.  Johnson 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Treading  on  Texas 

I  have  seldom  been  so  disgusted 
with  any  piece  of  writing  as  with 
Barbara  Probst  Solomon's  opinion- 
ated "Days  and  Nights  in  Texas" 
[November].  How  can  she  suppose 
that  one  year  spent  in  small-town 
Austin  can  qualify  her  to  write  about 
the  whole  state?  ...  El  Paso  is  a 
booming  metropolis  with  a  four-year 
college,  symphonies,  drama,  and  a 
friendliness  toward  neighbors  which 
I  never  saw  in  New  York. 

Louis  A.  Belmont 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Since  I  have  lived  in  both  New 
York  and  in  Texas,  I  feel  reassured 
to  see  that  New  Yorkers  are  still 
suffering  from  their  favorite  afflic- 
tion. Myopia  Americana.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Mrs.  Solomon  took  a 
train  to  Texas.  Most  New  Yorkers 
are  convinced  that  Texas  is  located 
twenty  miles  west  of  Hoboken — since 
nothing  beyond  Hoboken  matters 
anyway.  .  .  . 

John  A.  Wanta 
Dallas.  Tex. 

Throughout  her  article,  Barbara 
Solomon  claims  to  be  a  liberal.  A 
liberal  what?  In  Texas  we  have  sev- 
eral daily  newspapers,  such  as  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Tehf/ran),  the  San 
Angelo  Staiwlard-Timcs,  the  Odessa 
American,  and  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  which  seem  to  do  an  able  job 
reporting  world  news.  I  recommend 
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Love  Letters 
to  Rambler 


Manufacturer 

H.  M.  Jackson,  of 

Miami,  Florida, 

has    driven    7 

American  Motors 

cars  more  than 

half   a   million 

miles  in  the  past 

Mr.  h.  m.  Jackson      9  years.  Here's 

what  he  writes  us  about  his  Classic 

Six  station  wagon  with  automatic 

transmission: 

"I  now  have  70,000  miles  on  my 
Rambler  and  still  no  repairs!" 

"I've  never  had   to   have 
one  mechanic's  wrench 
touch   this  car  other  than 
to   change   the   spark  plugs 
twice   and  put   new  points 
in  once. 

"Had  my  brakes   looked  at 
when   the   speedometer   read 
51,000  miles   and  was 
advised   that   there  were 
still    thousands   of  miles 
left   on   them.    Radiator  has 
never  leaked  a  spoonful. 

"My   gasoline  mileage 
(checked  on   a   recent 
4,000-mile  business   trip) 
is  21   miles   to   the   gallon 
— 19  even  when  I  use   the 
air   conditioner. 

"Past    records   show  I   have 
always   traded   cars  about 
every  year — but   I   cannot 
bring  myself   to   trade   this 
Rambler,    as   it   still 
drives   and  operates   100% 
as   good  as   the  day   I 
bought   it  new." 

And  now  the  most  service-free, 
trouble-free  Ramblers  ever  built 

—  great  new^  19(54  Ramblers,  all 
with  Advanced  Unit  Construction, 
<  f  ramie- Armored  exhaust  system, 
33,000-mile  chassis  lubrication  and 
4,000-mile  engine  oil  changes. 


See  beautiful,  all-new  Americans 
—  new  Classic  hardtops,  luxurious 
new  Ambassador  V-8  hardtops  —  at 
your  Rambler  dealer  now! 


LETTERS 


that  Mrs.  Solomon  read  one  of  these 
papers  the  next  time  she  is  in  Texas 
instead  of  waiting  four  days  for  the 
New  York  Times.  .  .  . 

Michael  McLeaish 

Sul  Ross  State  College 

Alpine,  Tex. 

As  a  native  Texan,  University  of 
Texas-ex,  and  long-time  follower  of 
the  Texas  Observer,  I  have  yet  to 
read  a  more  sensitive  and  profound 
reflection  on  the  ins  and  outs  of 
Texas.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Solomon  has  seen 
the  great  state  both  for  what  it  is 
and  is  not.  Bert  Clayton 

Dallas,  Tex. 

As  a  faculty  wife  and  a  liberal  who 
also  has  had  a  beer  at  Scholz's  Beer 
Garten,  I  can  only  think  of  Barbara 
as  a  New  York  hick  not  unlike  the 
Texas  hick  who  wears  his  Stetson 
and  boots  to  New  York  and  com- 
p]  uns  because  things  ain't  like  they 
are  in  Amarillo.  .  .  . 

Carolyn  Male 
Norman,  Okla. 

Professor  Menzel 
versus  Other  Scientists 

Since  Professor  Donald  H.  Men- 
zel's  rejoinder  to  Eric  Larrabee 
["The  Debate  over  Velikovsky,"  De- 
cember] comments  on  my  views  and 
my  hypothesis  concerning  the  Sun's 
electric  charge,  I  should  like  to  make 
the  following  observations: 

(1)  I  regard  the  letter  to  Science 
by  Professors  L.  Motz  and  V.  Barg- 
mann  as  an  unprejudiced  appraisal 
of  some  of  Velikovsky's  work  and 
recognition  of  its  merits.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  Professor  Menzel  totally 
ignores  the  impressive  testimony  to 
the  worth  of  Velikovsky's  predictions 
contained  in  the  recent  letter  of  that 
outstanding  scientist  Professor  H.  H. 
Hess  of  Princeton. 

(2)  Menzel's  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  Sun  cannot  carry  a  significant 
electric  charge  is  unconvincing  since 
it  involves  certain  out-of-date  views 
about  the  material  contents  of  inter- 
planetary space  as  well  as  the  un- 
pioved  assumption  that  the  earthly 
laws  of  the  electromagnetic  field  can 
be  safely  extrapolated  to  bodies  such 
as  the  Sun  of  unearthly  dimensions 
and  temperatures. 

(3)  He  ignores  the  fact  that  careful 
physicists  like  Drs.  E.  G.  Bowen  and 


K.  E.  Bigg  have  been  forced  to  con- 
sider the  hypothesis  that  the  Moon, 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  Earth  carry 
sufficiently  large  electric  charges  to 
deflect  at  large  distances  streams  of 
charged  particles  from  the  Sun  (and 
also  charged  meteoritic  dust  par- 
ticles), thus  periodically  modulating 
four  different  terrestrial  phenomena 
and  the  "blue  clearings"  of  Mars. 

(4)  These  important  facts  must 
compel  critical  scientists  to  adopt 
a  cautious  attitude  toward  the  astro- 
nomical ideas  on  which  they  were 
reared  until  the  powerful  new 
methods  of  observation  developed 
by  space  scientists  have  accumulated 
more  knowledge. 

(5)  I  have  always  advocated  that 
experiment  and  observation  provide 
the  fundamental  test  for  my  hy- 
pothesis that  the  Sun  carries  a  large 
negative  charge.  To  this  end  I  sug- 
gested in  1960  that  observations 
with  magnetometers  on  satellites  be 
made  which  could  test  three  pre- 
dictions, about  interplanetary  mag- 
netic fields,  that  were  consequences 
of  my  hypothesis.  It  is  gratifying  to 
report  that  these  predictions  have 
been  verified  by  Pioneer  5,  Explorer 
10,  Mariner  2,  and  Explorer  12.  (See 
my  article  in  Nature  for  September 
14,  1963,  page  1029.)  No  alternative 
theory  which  explains  these  observa- 
tions is  known  to  exist. 

(6)  Menzel's  specific  criticisms  of 
my  hypothesis  and  its  implications 
can  be  easily  refuted  but  lack  of 
space  excludes  this   refutation. 

There  is  room  left,  however,  to 
point  out  that  Professor  Menzel's 
assertion  that  fields  of  about  4,000 
volts  per  centimeter  in  the  earth's 
neighborhood  "could  not  possibly 
have  escaped  detection"  is  without 
value  until  the  precise  kind  of  field 
detectors  used  have  been  specified. 
Also  his  opinion  that  such  fields 
would  produce  across  the  earth  po- 
tential differences  of  almost  101;i 
volts  is  difficult  to  accept  because  the 
highly  conducting  sea-water  and  ion- 
osphere on  the  earth's  surface  are 
likely  to  short-circuit  the  electromo- 
tive force  of  1013  volts  which  would 
exist  in  the  very  slightly  conducting 
interplanetary  medium  near  the 
earth. 

V.  A.  Bailey 

Emeritus  Prof,  of  Physics 

University  of  Sydney 

Sydney,  Australia 


You  may  well  meet  First  Officer  Berkley  on  your  BOAC  flight  to  Britain.  We  fly  from 
New  York,  Boston,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu. 


Rodney  Berkley  is  not  a  Senior  Captain. 

Nor  a  million-mile  pilot.  Nor  a  World  War  II  RAF  veteran. 

He's  had  a  mere  ten  years'  experience,  three  of  them 

on  Rolls-Royce  707  Fan  Jets.  And  only  flown  950,000  miles. 

At  30,  he's  a  co-pilot.  His  Captain's  the  fellow 

with  all  that  other  experience. 

All  airlines  are  alike.  Only  people  make  them  different. 


See  your  Travel  Agent  or  call  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation. 
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"The  happiest  years  of  my  life 

(Pablo  Casals  /r///,.s  about  his  6  years  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico) 
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at  the  AGE  of  80,  Pablo  Casals  decided  to  make  his  home 
/~\  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Here  is  what  he  said  at  the  time  — on  his  first  visit  to  this  sunny 
Commonwealth  in  the  Caribbean: 

"The  first  time  I  was  aware  I  was  alive,  1  heard  the  sound 
of  the  sea.  Before,  I  would  have  said  that  the  most  beauti- 
ful sea  was  the  one  I  had  in  front  of  my  house  in  Spain.  But 
/  must  confess  that  the  sea  I  am  looking  at  now  is  even 
more  beautiful.  The  natural  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is  to 
make  Puerto  Rico  my  home  and  do  for  this  country  every- 
thing within  my  power." 

Pablo  Casals  has  done  exactly  that.  Now— at  86— this  world- 
famous  cellist,  conductor  and  composer  is  one  of  the  Common- 
wealth's most  energetic  residents. 

The  Casals  Festival,  organized  in  1957,  has  become  an  an- 
nual event  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  presence  of  Pablo  Casals  on  the  island  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Puerto  Rico  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  also 
helped  establish  the  Commonwealth  Conservatory  of  Music. 

A  man  at  peace  with  himself 

Here's  how  Pablo  Casals  speaks  of  his  six  years  in  Puerto  Rico. 
"They  have  been  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  Living  in  this 
house  by  the  sea,  I  am  at  peace.  I  devote  myself  to  my  work. 
The  routine  of  my  days  is  both  pleasurable  and  constant.  1  get 
up  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  a  walk  on  the  beach.  Walk- 
ing on  the  beach,  I  look  at  the  sea  and  sky  and  I  am  renewed 
in  my  feeling  of  awe  and  joy  over  the  wonder  of  nature. 

"Here  in  Puerto  Rico,  I  sense  a  freedom  of  spirit, 
a  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man." 

What  of  the  future?  Pablo  Casals  answers  without  hesitating. 
"1  shall  stay  here  in  Puerto  Rico  and  make  music,  which  is 
my  life." 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  to  U.  S.  industry  on  the  economic 
and  cultural  development  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Manufacturers:  Write  for  "Puerto  Rico  '63,"  a  report  on  produc- 
tivity, profits  and  special  incentives.  The  address:  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Dept.  103H,  666  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y,  N.  Y.  10019. 

■^  Pablo  Casals  takes  his  regular  morning  stroll  on  the  beach  in 
front  of  his  house  in  Puerto  Rico.  Photo  by  Tom  Hollyman. 
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How  to  Save  Money:  An  Open  Letter  to 
Congressman  John  J.  Rooney 


by  Henry  S.  Villard 


In  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service,  Mr.  Villard  had  as- 
signments on  four  continents.  Most 
recently  he  was  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary to  Senegal  and  to  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Mauretania.  Now  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  he  lives  in  Washington. 

Dear  Congressman  Rooney : 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  striped- 
pants  boys,  as  you  call  them,  asked 
the  House  Subcommittee  of  which 
you  are  chairman  for  funds  to  pro- 
vide a  U.  S.  Consul  General  with  a 
house  instead  of  the  apartment  to 
which  his  rent  allowance  entitled 
him. 

"That  sounds  like  a  nicety  we  can- 
not afford,  with  the  highest  debt  in 
history,"  you  said  grandly.  "So  far 
as  I  am  concerned  it  is  out  the 
window." 

The  metaphor  you  chose  reminded 
me  that,  when  you  are  representing 
your  country  abroad,  one  man's 
nicety  is  another  man's  necessity.  I 
went  to  Senegal  as  Ambassador  in 
1960.  There  I  discovered  that  my 
residence  boasted  picture  windows  in 
the  bathroom.  I  appealed  to  the  State 
Department  for  permission  to  install 
curtains  or  frosted  glass  and  met 
with  the  time-worn  response:  "No 
funds."  Finally  I  cabled  that  I  had  "a 
magnificent  view  of  Dakar  from  my 
bathroom  and  vice  versa."  I  got  the 
curtains.  But  someone  else  in  the 
Foreign  Service  undoubtedly  went 
without  a  household  necessity,  for 
your  hold  on  the  purse  strings  is  not 
only  tight  but  incredibly  detailed. 
Quite  commonly,  when  your  predict- 
able budget  ax  falls,  travel  orders  are 
canceled,  home  leaves  given  up, 
transfers    suspended,    taxicab    fares 


disallowed;  to  save  money,  reports 
have  long  since  been  mimeographed 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper  and  eras- 
ers eliminated  from  pencils. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  an  American 
Ambassador  to  make  do  with  a  sec- 
ondhand sedan  while  the  minister  of 
a  country  chiefly  supported  by  our 
economic  aid  rides  in  an  air-condi- 
tioned Cadillac.  Back  in  1953,  when 
I  was  our  first  envoy  to  Libya,  I  met 
Secretary  Dulles  and  Mr.  Harold 
Stassen  at  the  airport  and  placed 
at  their  disposal  the  venerable  offi- 
cial Chrysler  limousine.  Since  I  knew 
the  transmission  might  fall  out  at 
any  moment,  I  followed  them  in  a 
borrowed  car  in  case  of  a  breakdown. 

JMow  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  econ- 
omies of  this  sort  help  our  Foreign 
Service  implement  the  nation's  for- 
eign policies.  But  before  arguing  this 
point  further  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  your 
avowed  purpose  of  saving  the  tax- 
payers' money.  In  fact  one  of  my 
main  objectives  in  writing  to  you  is 
to  suggest  just  how  your  committee 
might  go  about  it. 

The  place  to  start,  I  believe,  is  with 
that  bureaucratic  behemoth  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  known  as  "our 
foreign-affairs  complex."  Someone 
must  check  its  uninhibited  repro- 
ductive processes,  and  you,  Congress- 
man Rooney,  are  surely  the  man  for 
the  job. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  problem  from 
my  own  experience.  At  the  start  of 
the  last  war,  American  policy  toward 
Africa  was — to  invoke  Lewis  Car- 
roll— "a  perfect  and  absolute  blank." 
With  the  exception  of  independent 
Liberia,    for    whom    we    served    as 


"next  friend  and  attorney,"  we 
had  no  particular  interest  in  that 
colonial  region.  Unexpectedly,  I  was 
asked  one  day  to  specialize  in 
African  affairs.  Thus,  the  first 
primitive  amoeba  in  the  bureaucratic 
life  cycle  was  born.  As  our  concern 
with  Africa  heightened,  the  micro- 
cosm multiplied ;  a  Desk  became  a 
Unit,  a  Unit  became  a  Division,  a 
Division  soon  became  a  full-fledged 
Bureau — with  a  separate  Office  for 
each  segment  of  the  continent.  At  a 
staff  meeting  I  attended  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  African  Affairs  in  1960,  I 
counted  forty-seven  top-layer  officers 
ranged  around  the  room.  Subsidiary 
personnel  now  runs  into  the  scores; 
and  at  last  accounts  the  Offices  were 
subdividing  themselves  into  more 
Offices — their  progeny  apparently 
unlimited. 

You  remember,  I  am  sure,  that 
when  Cordell  Hull  became  Secretary 
of  State  in  1933,  the  entire  foreign- 
affairs  machine  of  the  United  States 
was  housed  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
next  door  to  the  White  House;  by 
the  time  General  Marshall  took  over 
the  old  ornate  building  it  could  no 
longer  contain  the  political  divisions 
and  their  logistical  supporters.  So  in 
1947  the  establishment  was  moved  to 
Foggy  Bottom.  But,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  postwar  expansion,  the  "New 
State"  of  Marshall,  Acheson,  Dulles, 
and  Herter  outgrew  its  quarters.  So 
New  New  State  was  born.  Dean 
Rusk  inherited  its  thriving  cousins 
AID  (Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment) and  ACDA  (Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency). 
Even  this  modern  monstrosity — ri- 
valing the  Pentagon  in  size — is  quite 
inadequate.    Spilling  over   into   nine 


Warwick  Cisrle  was  the  fortress  of  Warwick  the  King  .Maker  (see  Shakespeare's  King  Henry  VI,  Fart  11 ).  Admission  is  56  cents. 

It's  Shakespeare's  Year  in  Britain 

Here's  how  you  can  join  in  the  merrymaking  for  less  than  $14  a  day 


april  23  is  Shakespeare's  birthday, 
±\_  and  Britain  is  toasting  it  with  eight 
mouths  of  festivals,  fetes  and  pageants. 
These  goings-on  happen  only  once  in 
100  years.  Try  not  to  miss  them  — you 
won't  get  another  chance  until  2064. 

To  help  you  catch  the  high  spots  of 
Shakespeare's  Year,  take  a  look  at  our 
three  small  charts.  Each  show  s  places 
Shakespeare  knew  or  wrote  about,  and 
towns  where  you  can  see  his  plays  per- 
formed. Each  chart  also  gives  you  an 


itka  of  what  you  can  see  comfortably 
in  10  days.  For  a  free  detailed  road  map, 
write  to  one  of  the  addresses  below. 

When  you  plan  your  trip,  you'll  no- 
tice that  Britain  is  tiny— no  bigger  than 
Wyoming.  You  can  go  to  the  theatre  in 
London,  catch  a  night  train  and  be  in 
Edinburgh  for  breakfast. 

More  good  neves:  even  with  all  the 
special  events,  Britain's  prices  are  re- 
markably low.  Bed  and  breakfast  in  a 
village  inn  cost  from  $3.75.  Lunch  costs 


about  two  dollars.  For  $3.50  you  can 
enjoy  a  full-course  dinner.  Bus  or  train 
travel  costs  about  ;  cents  a  mile.  And 
seats  at  Stratford's  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theatre  start  at  56  cents. 

Add  it  up.  In  one  day,  \  ou  can  stav  it 
an  inn,  dine,  travel  a  hundred  miles,  and 
attend  a  festival  — all  without  spending 
more  than  $14.  For  dates,  details  and 
tickets,  see  your  travel  agent. 

Meantime,  you  can  be  brushing  up 
on  your  Shakespeare. 
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SUGGESTION  l.  (425  miles)  See  Shake- 
speare's plays  at  Northampton  anil  Lin- 
coln. Castles  at  Warwick,  Kcnilworth. 


SUGGESTION  2.  (550  miles)  Visit  Mac- 
beth's  Scotland.  Sec  plays  at  Edinburgh 
and  Pitlochry's  "theatre  in  the  hills." 


SUGGESTION  3.  (720  miles)   P 
Stratford  and  London.  Catl 
terbury,  Winchester  an,' 


For  free  Shakespeare's  Year  Travel  Kit,  see  your  travel  agent  or  write  Box  54-.  British  Travel  Associal 
In  New  York— 680  Fifth  Ave.;  In  Los  Angeles- 6J2  So.  Flower  St.;  In  Chicago— 39  So.  La  Salle  St.;  In  Canada-  151  B  Oi 


Why  to  plan  3  days  in  San  Francisco. 

In  three  days  you  can  get  a  taste  of  San  Francisco. 
Sample  such  exotic  dishes  as  saltimbocca,  shrimp 
tempura  and  abalone  meuniere.  Visit  Fisherman's 
Wharf.  Ride  an  1890  cable  car.  Walk  across  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge.  Later,  you  can  see  a  stage  play, 
a  Chinese  opera,  or  a  Broadway  musical.  Then  take 


Why  to  plan  6. 


your  choice  of  85  nightspots.  And  when  it's  time  to 
go,  climb  Telegraph  Hill  and  say  goodbye  to  2  bays. 
4  islands,  5  bridges  and  more  than  a  dozen  cities. 
If  that  seems  like  a  lot  to  cover  in  3  days  — it  is. 
And  it's  only  part  of  San  Francisco.  To  see  it  all, 
just  make  one  change  in  your  plans  —  stay  a  week. 


For  your  free  illustrated  guide,  write  San  Francisco  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau,  1375  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  California 
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buildings,  using  nearly  2.5  million 
square  feet  of  space,  the  premises  are 
already  too  small.  Offices  are  over- 
crowded; tenants  must  double  up; 
conference  rooms  must  be  lopped  off, 
now  outlets  sought,  and  high  priority 
assigned  to  a  spacious  annex  for  the 
not-distant   future. 

1  don't  suggest  that  Old  State  was 
ever  a  model  of  efficiency.  Critics  said 
that  in  1914  the  Department  was 
about  ready  to  cope  with  the  Spanish- 
American  War;  that  in  1939  it  was 
prepared  for  World  War  I.  The  code 
room  belonged  to  another  era,  cor- 
respondence then  as  now  moved  like 
molasses,  and  security-consciousness 
was  nonexistent.  Anyone  could  walk 
through  the  swinging  doors  and  place 
a  baby  on  somebody's  desk — as  did, 
quite  literally,  the  housekeeper  of  a 
Near  Eastern  Legation  who  was 
abandoned  by  the  departing  charge 
d'affaires  and  chose  to  present  me 
with  this  small  problem  in  inter- 
national relations. 

Yet,  antiquated  as  the  equipment 
was,  the  machinery  of  Old  State — 
affectionately  known  as  the  stepchild 
of  the  Administration — turned  over 
unencumbered  by  the  procedures 
which  now  tend  to  smother  an  em- 
bryo policy  before  it  has  a  chance  to 
be  born. 

There  was  no  multiple  choice  as  to 
which  pigeonhole  a  paper  belonged 


in.  Solutions  to  problems  came  with- 
out endless  conferences;  no  directory 
filled  with  cabalistic  symbols  was 
needed  to  find  out  who  handled  what. 
No  chart  was  posted  at  the  end  of  a 
corridor  to  tell  you  where  you  were 
and  mark  the  spot  where  you  wanted 
to  go. 

In  today's  labyrinthine  Depart- 
ment, interminable  interiors — fluo- 
rescent-lighted and  soundproofed  like 
a  hospital — befuddle  even  the  in- 
mates; those  on  the  inner  core  of 
this  gargantuan  rabbit  warren  have 
no  windows  to  tell  whether  there  is 
rain  or  shine  outside.  Organization 
men  by  the  thousands  slip  into  or 
out  of  cells  behind  a  nightmare  row 
of  numbered  doors — bureaucracy 
uncontrolled  and,  one  fears,  uncon- 
trollable. It  is  also,  of  course,  an 
indication  of  the  distance  we  have 
traveled  as  the  main  bearer  of  the 
Free  World's  burden  since  hostilities 
ceased.  It  is  foreign  affairs  become 
Big  Business — -without  Big  Busi- 
ness's  acumen,  streamlining,  and 
expertise. 

A  s  everyone  knows,  the  mushroom 
growth  of  government  is  a  headache 
not  confined  to  the  State  Department. 
But  do  we  really  need  such  a  gro- 
tesquely outsize  factory  for  foreign 
affairs? 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Department's 


First  Award  in  Science — the  Second  Time 

American  Association 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

November  21,  1963 
To  the  Editor  in  Chief 
Harper's  Magazine 

.  .  .  An  article  in  Harper's  has  won  the  AAAS-Westinghouse  Award  for 
magazines  for  a  second  year  in  a  row.*  To  win  the  award  is  in  itself  diffi- 
cult, since  the  quality  of  the  articles  submitted  for  consideration  is  extremely 
high.  To  win  the  award  for  two  consecutive  years  is  remarkable.  And  to  win 
the  award  for  the  only  two  years  that  you  have  participated  is  very,  very 
exceptional. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  you  and  the  Harper's  staff  .  .  .  and  to  say 
that  I  think  that  the  event  signifies  that  you  are  doing  an  outstanding  job 
of  selecting  and  editing  the  science  writing  in  the  magazine.  Through  this, 
you  are  making  an  important  contribution  toward  the  improved  understand- 
ing of  science  of  an  important  segment  of  the  American  public.  .  .  . 

E.  G.  Sherburne,  Jr. 
Administrator  of  Awards 

*  This  $1,000  prize  was  presented  on  December  27,  1963,  to  Dean  E.  Wool- 
dridge  for  "Man's  Mysterious  Memory  Machine"  (published  June  19G3). 
John  L.  Chapman  won  it  in  1962  for  "The  Uncanny  World  of  Plasma 
Physics"  (October  1961). 


entire  staff  could  be  assembled  on  the 
back  steps  for  a  photograph  at  lunch- 
time;  career  officers  serving  abroad 
totaled  less  than  700.  Today  there 
are  nearly  3,700  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officers.  Counting  all  its  em- 
ployees at  home  and  abroad,  the 
State  Department  chalks  up  an  over- 
all figure  of  some  24,000  persons.  Of 
this  number,  roughly  7,000  are  serv- 
ing within  the  continental  United 
States  while  17,000  are  engaged  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs 
abroad  (10,000  of  the  latter  are 
"locals,"  that  is,  foreign  nationals 
recruited  on  the  scene). 

One  cannot  quarrel  with  the  need 
to  support  our  forward  lines  with 
adequate  facilities  in  the  rear.  But 
I  believe  the  job  could  be  done  twice 
as  well  with  half  the  present  number. 
Now  and  then  a  sobering  up  takes 
place,  followed  by  a  RIF — reduction 
in  force — but  when  no  one  is  looking 
the  spree  is  resumed. 

To  pick  a  few  titles  at  random,  we 
have  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Politico-Military  Affairs,  the 
Chief  of  the  Administrative  Man- 
agement and  Personnel  Division  in 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  and  the  Officer-in- 
Charge  of  Development  Policy  and 
Finances  in  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Economic  and  Social  Affairs. 
Picture  a  committee  composed  of  the 
Chief  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
Northern  and  Central  Europe  Divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Analysis  for  Western  Europe  in  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research, 
the  Chief  of  Regulations  and  Pro- 
cedures Staff  in  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Executive  Director  for  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Officer-in- 
Charge  of  Financial  Operations  in 
the  Office  of  International  Finance 
and  Economic  Analysis  in  the  Bu- 
reau  of  Economic   Affairs. 

Alice  in  Wonderland  was  never 
confronted  with  such  a  bewildering 
array  of  place  names.  Undoubtedly 
she  could  have  set  up  a  functional 
unit  of  her  own  in  this  Washington 
dreamland,  with  the  Mad  Hatter  and 
the  Red  Queen  as  Special  Assistants. 
and   never   even   have   been   noticed. 

Despite  efforts  to  discourage  their 
growth,     the     Department — like 
Hydra-headed     monster — seems 
sprout   two   committees    every    time 
one  is  knocked  off.  Committees  can- 
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Which  would  you  rather 
visit?  Europe?  Africa?  The 
Near  East?  The  Adriatic? 
The  Isles  of  Greece? 

This  free  brochure  shows  you  how  to  visit  them 
ALL  for  less  than  $2,000  in  one  complete  cruise. 


Independence 


1964  GRAND 
SPRINGTIME  CRUISE 


AMERICAN  EXPORT  LINES 


Cruise  in  American  comfort 
aboard  the  s.s.  Independence: 
Madeira  •  Casablanca  ♦  Santa 
Cruz  •  Tangier  •  Gibraltar  • 
Alicante  •  Beirut  •  Algiers  • 
Messina  •  Alexandria  •  Port 
Said  •  Palma  •  Haifa  •  Rhodes  • 
Cruise  the  Bosporus  to  the 
Black  Sea  •  Istanbul  •  Izmir  • 
Piraeus  ♦  Lisbon  •  Mykonos  • 
Cannes  •  Marseilles  •  Barcelona 


American  Export  and 

ISBRANDTSEN    LINES 


American  Export  and  Isbrandtsen  Lines,  Dept. 
24  Broadway,  New  York  10004 
Telephone:  797-7222  (N.Y.  Area  Code  212) 


P-l 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  brochure  on  the  52-day  Mediterranean  Cruise 
of  the  Independence,  sailing  from  New  York  March  7,  1964  to  29  ports  in- 
cluding the  Isles  of  Greece  and  the  Holy  Lands.  I  understand  that  there  is  no 
charge  or  obligation. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


.ZONE. 


.STATE. 


MY  TRAVEL  AGENT  IS:. 
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not  flourish  without  untold  man 
hours  of  meetings.  Nothing  can  stal 
a  decision,  inhibit  thought,  or  tak< 
the  teeth  out  of  a  foreign  polic; 
faster  than  to  refer  a  question  t( 
an  interoffice  conclave  or  a  group  o1 
spokesmen  from  different  agencies 
each  with  an  itchy  finger  in  the 
policy-making  pie. 

A  case  in  point  is  an  hidden 
which  occurred  during  my  service 
in  Libya.  The  Prime  Minister  hac 
resigned  and  flown  off  to  Rome,  hi: 
nerves  frayed  by  the  thankless  tasl 
of  guiding  a  newborn  state.  The 
King  was  ill,  in  seclusion;  there  was 
a  rumor  in  the  bazaars  that  he 
might  abdicate.  The  whole  govern 
ment  structure  seemed  about  to  col 
lapse.  I  had  just  reached  a  vital 
point  in  negotiations  for  an  air 
base  agreement.  So  when  the  Libyar 
cabinet  asked  me  to  fly  to  Italy 
and  persuade  the  Prime  Minister  to 
return  I  cabled  the  Department  ur- 
gently for  permission  to  make  the 
try. 

Time  was  of  the  essence,  yet  the 
hours  ticked  by  without  response. 
In  Washington,  the  wheels  ground 
methodically.  Committee  met  with 
committee,  weighing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  my  recommendation.  The 
Pentagon  had  to  be  consulted.  Policy 
factors  had  to  be  considered;  so  did 
tactics,  in  the  light  of  progress  to 
date  on  the  air-base  negotiations. 
Suggestions  at  a  lower  level  had  to  be 
referred  to  a  higher  level  for  further 
discussion.  I  sent  a  second  cable. 
No  reply. 

Finally,  I  decided  to  act  on  my 
own.  I  boarded  the  plane  of  my  Air 
Attache,  flew  to  Rome,  and  called  on 
flic  Prime  Minister  at  his  hotel. 
With  all  the  eloquence  I  could  mus- 
ter, I  urged  him  to  come  back  and 
steer  the  ship  of  state  through  the 
storm,  pointing  out  that  the  fate 
of  his  country — and  our  delicate  ne- 
gotiations— rested  in  his  hands 
alone.  He  heard  me  in  silence,  still 
smarting  from  the  political  wounds 
which  had  caused  him  to  resign.  He 
would  think  it  over;  he  would  give 
me  his  answer  that  evening. 

At  eight  o'clock  I  was  again  at 
the  Prime  Minister's  door.  His  face 
was  wreathed  in  smiles.  He  would 
do  as  I  asked,  and  to  mark  the  oc- 
casion he  invited  me  to  dine  with 
him  downstairs.  With  a  load  like 
lead  off  my  mind,  I  was  enjoying  the 


WALTER  J.   BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 


oftmie  $caid(f((ide  ctwce  wbaAu  editions 


FOR   ONLY 


MEMBER 

[Regular   Price   $10.17] 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

Every  word  Shakespeare  wrote  —  every  com- 
edy, tragedy,  and  historical  play;  every 
poem  and  sonnet  —  yours  complete  in  this 
beautiful  1312-page  volume.  Chuckle  at  the 
comedy  of  Falstaff ;  be  fascinated  by  Cleopatra; 
thrill  with  Romeo  in  the  ecstasies  of  love.  Here 
is  the  writer  who  understood  human  nature  as 
no  other  ever  has! 

THE  ESSAYS  OF 

Bacon 

Here  is  another  titan  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
—  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  whose  surpassing 
intellect  laid  the  groundwork  of  science  and 
philosophy  for  generations.  Anyone  in  search  of 
personal  guidance  can  do  no  better  than  to  read 
these  immortal  essays  .  .  .  about  love,  politics, 
books,  business,  friendship,  and  the  many  other 
subjects  which  Bacon  discusses  so  wisely. 

PARADISE  LOST  AND  OTHER  POEMS  OF 

Milton 

You  will  be  spellbound  by  Paradise  Lost  —  the 
supreme  achievement  of  the  blind  poet  who 
fought  for  man's  right  to  think.  Or,  in  a  gayer 
spirit,  you  will  enjoy  "tripping  the  light  fan- 
tastic" with  U Allegro.  Or  again,  perhaps,  the 
dreamy  meditation  of  the  beautiful  II  Pense- 
roso  will  best  suit  your  mood.  With  this  hand- 
some volume  at  hand,  you  may  choose  from 
thirty  of  Milton's  matchless  poems. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 
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VITill  you  add  these  three  volumes  to  your 
'"  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer  made 
only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics  Club? 
You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  .  .  and  to 
receive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of  the 
world's  greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
tinguished literary  authorities,  were  chosen 
because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Boots  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  book  that  will  never 
grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can  rival 
the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have  you 
ever  wondered  how  the  great  books  have 
become  "classics"?  First,  because  they  are 
so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived  un- 
less they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To 
be  interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  un- 
derstand. And  those  are  the  very  qualities 
which  characterize  these  selections:  read- 
rbility,  interest,  simplicity. 


Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 
The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  mem- 
bers the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its 
members  are  not  obligated  to  take  any  spe- 
cific number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are 
luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the 
fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $7  and  $10 
bindings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are 
richly  stamped  in  genuine  gold  —  books  you 
and  your  children  will  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Member- 
ship. With  your  first  books  will  be  sent  an 
advance  notice  about  future  selections.  You 
may  reject  any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You 
need  not  take  any  specific  number  of  books 
—  only  the  ones  you  want.  No  money  in 
advance,  no  membership  fees.  You  may 
cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  The  low 
introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beauti- 
ful volumes  cannot  be  assured  unless  you 
respond  promptly.  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB, 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York,  11576 
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Roslyn,    I.    I.,    New    York    11576 
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•nroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member,  ami  lend 
nit-  at  nine  the  THREE  beautiful  Classics  Club 
editions  of  The  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare, 
The  Essays  of  Bacon  „nd  Paradise  Lost  and  Other 
Poems  of  Milton.  I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  AD- 
VANCE; within  a  week  after  receiving  my  hunks 
I  will  either  return  then!  and  owe  nothing,  or  keep 
them  for  the  special  new-member  introductory 
price  of  ONLY  $1.00  (phi-  a  few  cents  mailing 
charges)  for  ALL  THREE  superb  volumes. 

As  a  member,  I  am  to  receive  advance  descrip- 
tions of  all  tut ure  selections,  hut  am  not  obligated 
to  buy  any.  For  each  future  volume  I  decide  to 
keep,  f  will  send  you  only  $3.39  (phis  a  few  cents 
mailing  charges).  I  may  reject  any  volume  before 
or  after  1  receive  it.  and  T  may  cancel  tin-  member- 
ship at  any  time.  (Books  shipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


(Please  Prill 

J. 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


repast  when  I  spied  an  officer  of  our 
Rome  Embassy  discreetly  waving  a 
piece  of  paper  from  behind  the 
potted  palms.  I  made  my  excuses, 
rose,  and  went  over  to  receive  the 
message — a  priority  cable  to  Tripoli, 
repeated  to  Rome  for  information. 
At  long  last,  Washington  had  moved. 
There  were  my  orders.  Under  no 
circumstances  was  I  to  follow  the 
Prime  Minister  to  Rome,  for  that, 
the  Department  feared,  might  be 
interpreted  as  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign 
country. 

The  tyranny  of  committee  clear- 
ances probably  can't  be  done  away 
with ;  but  we  could  curtail  it,  and 
rely  more  on  the  judgment  of  the 
man  on  the  ground.  One  way  to  do 
so  would  be  to  simplify  procedures, 
to  have  fewer  rather  than  more 
Desk  men,  to  prune  superfluous  twigs 
and  limbs  from  the  spreading  De- 
partmental tree  and  give  it  a  chance 
to  breathe. 

You  might  perform  a  real  service 
to  the  nation,  Mr.  Rooney,  if  you 
would  chop  away  some  of  this  bu- 
reaucratic timber.  Perhaps  this  exer- 
cise would  induce  you  to  stop  nit- 
picking on  the  ways  and  means  of 
running  an  Embassy  along  business- 
like lines  in  these  fast-moving  and 
demanding  times. 

Let's  leave  aside  such  mundane 
questions  as  supplies  and  mainte- 
nance, salary  tables  (notoriously  low 
in  comparison  with  industry),  and 
housing  grants  (none  at  all  for  the 
cooky-pusher  while  he  is  assigned  to 
Washington,  although  the  Armed 
Services  get  theirs,  all  right) .  The 
item  on  which  you  gag  most  fre- 
quently is  the  "representation  al- 
lowance"— jocularly  referred  to  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  as  the  "whis- 
key fund"  or  "booze  allowance."  This 
appropriation  for  official  entertain- 
ing, your  committee  finds  as  hard  to 
swallow  as  a  cup  of  hemlock. 

That  old  American  custom  of  pro- 
moting business  by  entertaining  the 
clients  with  food  and  drink — not  to 
speak  of  other  forms  of  amusement 
— is  ingrained  and  well  understood, 
even  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. But  for  a  diplomat  to  transact 
government  affairs  over  the  lunch  or 
dinner  table — much  less  offer  his 
opposite  number  a  highball — is  close 
to  original  sin  in  your  flinty  eyes. 

Now  surely  you  don't  believe  that 


diplomacy  is  just  fun  and  games  in 
the  giddy  atmosphere  of  Paris,  Lon- 
don, or  Madrid.  You  have  been 
around  enough  to  know  with  what 
horror  the  seasoned  Foreign  Service 
Officer  regards  one  more  indigest- 
ible luncheon,  boring  banquet,  or 
reception  in  honor  of  a  visiting  po- 
tentate. What  constitutes  "living  it 
up  abroad  at  the  taxpayer's  expense," 
in  the  view  of  many  of  your  col- 
leagues, is  deadly  serious  work  for 
the  diplomat.  Times  haven't  changed 
since  1784,  when  Abigail  Adams  com- 
plained of  the  meager  allowances 
granted  to  her  husband  John,  then 
Ambassador  to  France,  and  observed 
that  "more  can  be  accomplished  at 
one  party  than  at  twenty  serious 
conversations." 

If  the  Foreign  Service  were  ask- 
ing for  astronomical  sums  such  as 
are  granted  to  the  military  and  space 
agencies,  or  our  price  supports  for 
agriculture,  then  the  practice  of  cut- 
rate  diplomacy  might  be  justified. 
But  the  fact  is  that  even  in  the  last 
few  years  when  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  federal  government  was  over 
$100  billion,  less  than  a  million 
($950,000  to  be  precise)  has  been  al- 
located for  official  entertaining,  to  be 
distributed  among  all  our  diplomatic 
missions  and  many  consular  offices 
throughout  the  world.  Attempts  to 
crack  the  million-dollar  barrier  have 
always  failed.  It  seems  to  be  a  fixed 
idea  of  your  committee,  Mr.  Rooney, 
that  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
is  not  worth  more.  (Of  the  booze 
allowance,  incidentally,  70  per  cent 
goes  for  food  and  only  30  per  cent 
for  drink.) 

The  Foreign  Service  Officer,  as  you 
very  well  know,  must  draw  upon  his 
so-called  whiskey  fund  whenever 
Congressmen  on  junkets  descend  on 
his  post  expecting  to  be  wined  and 
dined.  Like  a  swarm  of  inquisitive 
bees,  Members  of  Congress  buzz  off 
for  foreign  parts  as  soon  as  the  gavel 
falls  at  the  end  of  a  session ;  that 
does  not,  of  course,  preclude  special 
"surveys"  or  "studies"  at  other  times 
of  the  year.  They  fly  in  planes  sup- 
plied by  the  Air  Force;  they  feast 
on  counterpart  funds — local  currency 
that  is  made  available  to  the  U.  S.  in 
amounts  equivalent  to  our  dollar 
expenditures;  and  their  wives, 
daughters,  secretaries,  and  other 
free-loaders   go  along   for   the   ride. 


The  slightest  whim  of  these  happy 
travelers  is  catered  to  with  obse- 
quious care;  and  the  whims  may 
include  anything  from  a  booze  allow- 
ance for  the  men,  in  the  form  of  a 
bottle  or  two  from  an  Officer's  pri- 
vate stock,  to  such  luxuries  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  as  Kleenex  and  soft 
toilet  paper  for  the  ladies. 

Congress  does  not  appropriate 
funds  for  its  own  entertainment.  But 
woe  to  the  career  diplomat  who  fails 
to  offer  entertainment  to  Congress- 
men on  the  loose  abroad.  Often  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  must  dig  into  his 
own  pocket  to  accommodate  visiting 
firemen,  to  reciprocate  official  invita- 
tions, to  foster  good  will  and  cement 
ties  at  the  buffet  or  the  bar,  to  cele- 
brate his  national  holiday.  Not  in- 
frequently. Officers'  wives,  to  save 
expense,  make  the  sandwiches  them- 
selves for  an  Embassy  reception.  The 
well-heeled  amateur  who,  in  our  un- 
democratic fashion,  becomes  an  Am- 
bassador by  virtue  of  his  pocketbook, 
can  pick  up  the  tab  and  cheerfully 
pay  for  the  privilege.  But  that  is  not 
so  with  the  professional  career  man, 
who  rarely  has  a  bankroll  of  his  own. 

The  British  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington gets  roughly  twice  the  amount 
in  salary  and  allowances  as  the 
American  Ambassador  to  London. 
Comparisons,  however,  have  always 
left  Congress  cold.  You  may  recall 
that  when  career  officer  G.  Frederick 
Reinhardt  was  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy,  he  was  asked  by 
Senator  Hickenlooper  at  a  hearing 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
how  he  proposed  to  make  ends  meet 
at  the  expensive  Rome  post.  Rein- 
hardt replied  that  he  hoped  Congress 
would  be  generous  enough  to  grant 
him  extra  funds. 

"Hope,"  observed  Hickenlooper 
dryly,   "springs  eternal." 

The  question  is  whether  this  hope 
is  justified.  For  five  or  six  million 
dollars  a  year,  the  Foreign  Service 
could  hold  up  its  head  and  carry  out 
the  duties  of  representation  in  the 
style  to  which  other  diplomats  are 
accustomed.  It  should  be  possible  to 
save  that  amount  by  calling  a  halt 
to  the  proliferation  of  personnel  in 
Foggy  Bottom  and  the  ever-burgeon- 
ing committee  system.  I  have  an  idea 
that  if  the  situation  were  candidly 
and  conscientiously  explained  to 
them,  the  American  people  would 
go  along. 
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After  Hours 


My  Three  Pubs 
by  Gabriel  Fielding 


Last  spring  Gabriel  Fielding  visited 
tin  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  his  new  novel,  "The 
Birthday  King" — which  later  won 
tht  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  Annual 
Literary  Award.  He  is  a  doctor  in 
Maidstone,  Kent,  and  the  author  also 
of  "In   the  Time  of  Greenbloom." 

W  ith  everyone  talking  English,  it 
was  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  find 
that  there  were  no  English  pubs  in 
New  York.  All  I  could  discover  were 
bars;  as  noisy  and  hurried  or  as 
quiet  and  desperate  as  those  in  Soho. 
There  was  no  halfway  house,  no  neu- 
tral ground  where  a  man  might  get 
into  a  precarious  huddle  with  his  fel- 
lows and  cannily  put  himself  and  his 
dreams  across  or  damn  his  dissatis- 
factions. 

I'd  been  some  days  in  Manhattan 
before  I  realized  that  since  New 
Yorkers  like  talking,  they'll  do  it  any- 
where; and  that  being  socially  de- 
segregated they  don't  need  a  ritual 
in  order  to  get  started.  Though  they 
seem,  basically,  to  be  angrier  than 
most  Londoners,  they're  a  little  less 
melancholy  and,  consequently,  less 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  conversation. 
They'll  trot  out  an  opinion  anywhere, 
whereas  we,  in  England,  outside  the 
home  circle,  must  ease  round  to  it 
cautiously:  identifying  it  with  the 
first  glass,  summing  up  the  other 
man  with  the  second,  and  expressing 
it  with  the  third. 

Talk,  in  London,  is  dangerous 
enough;    but    in    the   depths    of   the 
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country,  in  the  little  provincial  pubs 
of  the  Home  Counties,  it's  a  tight- 
rope and  requires  a  steep  apprentice- 
ship. In  fact,  I  always  feel  warm  and 
sorry  for  an  American  in  an  English 
country  pub.  He's  usually  so  likable 
and  eager  that  he  alarms  everyone 
from  the  start.  He's  either  over-diffi- 
dent and  shy  or  else  he's  your  long- 
lost  brother  with  a  problem,  and  we 
all  know  that  sooner  or  later  he's 
going  to  make  the  night  difficult  for 
everyone.  So  until,  inevitably,  he  puts 
his  foot  in  it  with  a  joke  about  the 
weather  or  a  remark  about  the  last 
war,  the  Common  Market,  the  art  of 
muddling  through,  or  Unilateralism, 
we  treat  him  with  decent  reserve; 
and,  after  that,  with  the  kind  of  reti- 
cence which  as  a  family  we  keep  for 
relatives. 

Mind  you,  until  recently,  I'd  never 
been  a  great  one  for  pubs  myself,  be- 
cause when  I  was  twelve  my  mother 
made  me  sign  the  pledge.  Until  I  was 
twenty-one  I  had  to  concentrate 
purely  on  machinery,  tobacco,  and 
love. 

We  lived  in  Wales  in  those  days 
and  my  mother  had  a  Victorian  con- 
science about  drink,  aggravated  by 
her  attempts  to  rescue  Fred,  an  old 
admirer,  from  its  magic.  Her  own 
father.  Herbert  Fielding,  had  been 
"bouty"  and  she'd  remembered  the 
smell  of  the  gin  in  his  mouth  with 
terror  and  fascination.  Though  she 
didn't  mind  Fred  having  some,  she 
was  determined  to  prevent  him  from 
becoming  a  soak,  so  I,  between  the 


wars,  was  used  as  a  kind  of  terrier 
to  fetch  him  out  of  the  dark  Welsh 
pubs  on  shopping  mornings  or  after 
an  evening  at  the  local  cinema. 

At  these  times  I  couldn't  see  what 
Fred's  dim  gaiety  was  about:  indeed 
I  wasn't  sure  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  happy  at  all.  Fred,  in  his  Nor- 
folk brown,  with  his  little  blue  eyes 
over  his  blazing  red  cheeks,  looked 
as  sharp  and  malevolent  as  Punch. 
Whenever  somebody  spoke  or  ven- 
tured an  opinion  he  would  say  only, 
"Newspaper  talk!" — and  change  the 
subject.  He  got  on  best  with  another 
Great  War  veteran  called  Major 
Adams  and  I  think  he  only  liked  him 
because  his  grunts  were  so  well- 
timed  and  decisive.  It  was  these  two 
who  set  the  tone  by  which  boasters, 
bores,  and  round-counters  were  fro- 
zen out  of  the  territory.  Whenever 
they  and  their  group  were  outnum- 
bered, it  was  they — like  old  and  sea- 
soned birds — who  led  the  flight  to  the 
new  roosting  place  and  took  the 
"steadies"  with  them. 

Now,  twenty-five  years  later,  in  an 
English  apprenticeship  of  only  two 
years,  I  in  my  turn  have  become  an 
elder  of  the  three  local  "houses"  I 
frequent.  I've  become  that  rare 
twelve-pointer  of  the  herd  who  takes 
the  enormous  risk  of  ruling  by  talk- 
ing rather  than  by  silence.  Amongst 
other  things  I've  learned  never  to 
tell  the  same  story  twice  in  the  same 
pub;  never  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings 
deeply  and  then  only  with  gusto  and 
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don't  be 

friendless  in  frankfurt 
speechless  in  spoleto 
helpless  in  jtiefcjsiOKi 
or  blue  in  rep  square. 

earn  the 
anguage  at 

BERLITZ 

and  have  a 
capital  time. 


AND  WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  IS  BERLITZ?  IN  250  CITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

JUST  LOOK  US  UP  IN  YOUR  LOCAL  DIRECTORY. 

BUT  SOON.  IT'S  ENROLLMENT  MONTH. 


( S 


"\ 


ARTUR  SCHNABEL  /    BEETHOVEN:   The   Complete   Piano   Sonatas 

A  MILESTONE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RECORDED  MUSIC— One  of  the  most- 
wanted  recordings  of  the  century  can  once  again  be  purchased  by  lovers  of 
fine  music.  This  is  the  definitive,  authoritative  interpretation  by  the  artist  who 
dedicated  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  these  sonatas.  A  treasured  possession  ...  a 
distinctive  gift.  C^eat  Recordings  of  the  Century  •  Angel  Album  GRM  4005 
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after  three  months.  I  know,  too,  hov 
to  talk  about  a  dead  man  and  how  t< 
shake  hands  with  a  living  one.  I  mak< 
sure  that  everyone  has  an  opportu 
nity    of    hurting    my    feelings    toe 
and  when  they  do  I  cover  up  well  anc 
wait  five  minutes  before  calling  an! 
other    round.     In    fact    I've    learneel 
neither  to  bury  Caesar  nor  praise  hirrl 
overmuch;  I've  become  that  splendidl 
twentieth-century  dullard  who  "blowl 
eth  neither  hot  nor  cold" — and  I'lri 
popular. 

Knowing  why  I  drink,  and  why 
they  do  too,  I  steer  a  middle  course 
between  the  boring  general  topic — 
which  we  use  to  hide  our  guilt  and 
sorrow — and  that  indefinite,  painful 
secret  which  each  of  us,  like  Fred 
and  Major  Adams  of  old,  is  longing 
to  confess.  Lastly,  I  know  exactly 
when  to  nod  and  leave,  and  rarely,  for 
some  frivolous  reason,  when  to  stay 
on  and  help  to  get  everybody,  not 
exactly  drunk,  but  at  peace  with 
their  "middle-class  upward-mobility 
drives"  and  other  sociological  im- 
pulses. 

My  first  pub,  the  Jolly  Gardeners, 
adjoins  a  beautiful  cemetery  full  of 
Victorian  marble  and  towering  silent 
conifers  whose  foliage  does  not 
whisper  even  in  a  gale.  And  this  is 
appropriate  because  the  Gardeners 
induces,  even  in  me,  a  kind  of  rumi- 
native quietness  which  always  in  the 
end  becomes  mortally  gay.  Like  St. 
Paul  I  can  say  of  the  four  or  five  of 
us  who  nightly  drink  in  there  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  heavy  tombs, 
that  we  are  "sad  men  who  yet  re- 
joice." 

We  talk  of  food,  of  the  safer  anx- 
ieties of  marriage,  money,  and  work. 
We  mention  other  people's  health  in 
charity  and  make  unkind  jokes  about 
our  own.  We  allow  no  dirty  stories 
and  pay  only  lip  service  to  sport, 
royalty,  and  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
We  criticize  our  fellows,  in  their  ab- 
sence, with  such  insight  and  kindness 
that  if  they  were  there  they'd  feel  all 
the  better  for  our  attention — except 
when,  in  black  moods,  we  speak  the 
truth  about  them  and  then  drink 
eagerly  to  drown  it. 

As  nine  o'clock  wears  on  and  each 
of  our  private  alarms — set  according 
to  age  and  circumstance — approaches 
its  term,  we  leave  for  home  and  the 
wives  we  rarely  mention.  By  then 
our  hands  are  full  of  cloudy  certain- 
ties;  we're  astonished  by  the  scale 


A    MESSAGE    FOR    PAR  E  NTS  —  ABO  UT    RESPONSIBILITY. 


To  enQoy  good  health,  children  must  team  to 
eat  right— and  pa  rents  must  set  the  examples 


In  most  families,  what,  a-  well  as  how,  children  eal  is 
determined  largel)  b)  the  food  habits  and  the  super- 
\  ision  of  the  parents.  Basic  food  habits  arc  usually  estab- 
lished 1>\  the  time  the  child  enters  school,  and  these 
patterns  for  eating  will  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
measure  ol  good  health  and  happiness  the  individual 
achieves  as  a  child,  as  a  teen-ager,  and  as  an  adult. 

Eating  right-  or  following  good  nutrition  practices — is 
one  of  the  important  ingredients  in  building  and  maintain- 
ing a  healthy  body  from  infancy  through  old  age.  How 
well  young  bodies  arc  built  and  how  well  they  are  main- 
tained through  later  years  depends,  to  a  very  high  degree, 
upon  eating  the  right  foods — right  in  both  variety  and 
quantity. 

Far  too  many  parents  citlu-r  do  not  realize  or  overlook 
the  damage  that  can  occur  when  children  do  not  learn 
good  eating  habits.  Some  children  do  not  achieve  all  that 
the)  might  in  school  and  in  other  activities  simply  because 
their  bodies  are  not  properly  nourished,  and  this  happens 
in  high  income  homes  as  well  as  in  low  income  homes. 

CHILDREN    NEED    FIRM    FOOD    GUIDANCE 

The  same  parents  who  will  spare  no  effort  nor  expense  to 
ui\  e  their  children  the  very  best  possible  start  in  life  often- 
times neglect  some  of  the  most  basic  needs  of  childhood. 
Parents  will  gladly  pay  for  swimming  and  dancing  lessons, 
to  have  crooked  teeth  straightened,  to  provide  the  child 
with  an  abundance  of  st\lisb  clothing,  to  have  immuniza- 
tion against  measles  and  smallpox  and  other  diseases. 
Parents  usually  want  to  do  everything  anyone  suggests  to 
help  their  children,  but  all  too  often  they  overlook  the 
very  basic  responsibility  of  teaching  their  children  to  eat 
right.  And  in  this  failure  they  may  be  depriving  their 
children  of  much  of  the  good  life  they  want  the  children 
to  enjoy. 

Some  people  believe  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  set 
a  variety  of  foods  before  the  children  at  mealtime  and 
let  the  children  select  what  they  want.  This  theory  that 
children  will  eat  what  their  bodies  require  is  discounted 
these  days,  and  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
children  must  be  taught,  with  a  measure  of  parental  firm- 
ness, to  eat  the  right  foods. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  eating  food  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  satisfying  nutritional  requirements,  for  the  oc- 
casions when  food  is  consumed  often  take  on  important 
social  and  psychological  meanings.  Mealtime  can  be  a 
very  pleasant  occasion,  and  thereby  encourage  the  young 
to  eat  what  has  been  prepared  for  them.  Or  the  meal  may 
be  a  period  of  family  discord,  which  makes  the  eating  of 
food  much  less  pleasant  and  associates  the  food  with  un- 
happy memories. 

ADOPT   AND    FOLLOW   A   DEFINITE 
FAMILY    FOOD    PLAN 

Since  children  do  learn  most  of  their  basic  food  habits 
at  the  family  table,  it  is  extremely  important  for  parents 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  most  effective  way  to  teach  the 
young  is  to  set  a  good  example  for  them  to  follow.  Parents 
who  eat  right,  who  follow  the  very  simple  rules  for  con- 
suming a  well  balanced  diet,  will  find  it  much  easier  to 
convince  their  children  to  eat  right. 


The  Daily  Food  Guide  which  nutritionists  have  devel- 
oped should  be  important  in  meal  planning  in  every  home, 
and  the  whole  family  should  be  alert  to  the  Guide  so  that 
meals  and  snacks  eaten  away  from  home  are  considered 
part  of  the  daily  food  plan.  The  Guide  is  easy  to  follow 
and  allows  for  very  enjoyable  eating.  It  suggests  selecting 
foods  from  four  major  groups: 

.Milk  and  Dairy  Foods:  Children  and  teen-agers  should 
have  at  least  three  glasses  of  milk  each  day  (or  its  equiva- 
lent in  such  dairy  foods  as  cheese  and  ice  cream).  Adults 
should  have  at  least  two  glasses  of  milk  each  day.  Milk  is 
an  important  source  of  essential  food  nutrients  required 
by  all  ages. 

For  example,  two  eight-ounce  glasses  of  milk  provide 
for  an  adult  man  25%  of  his  daily  protein  needs  (and  this 
is  very  high  quality  protein);  71%  of  the  calcium  (which 
adults  need  to  keep  bones  strong  even  after  growth  stops, 
as  well  as  for  other  vital  processes) ;  15%  of  the  vitamin  A 
(which,  among  other  things,  helps  to  keep  mucous  mem- 
branes healthy  and  resistant  to  infection);  46%  of  the 
riboflavin  (which  aids  cells  in  using  oxygen  and  which 
helps  keep  the  tongue,  lips,  and  skin  healthy);  10-12%  of 
the  thiamine  (which  helps  keep  the  nervoussystemhealthy 
and  prevent  irritability);  10-13%  of  the  calories  (which 
are  essential,  of  course,  and  become  undesirable  only 
when  we  consume  too  many!). 

Percentages  for  an  adult  woman  are  slightly  higher  in 
each  case  because  the  adult  female  has  lower  nutrient  re- 
quirements than  the  man,  but  two  glasses  of  whole  milk 
still  provide  only  14-18%  of  the  daily  calorie  needs  for 
an  adult  woman.  ( '.alories  in  milk  are  often  called  "armored 
calories"  because  they  provide  so  many  essential  food 
nutrients,  unlike  some  foods  with  "naked  calories"  that 
add  no  other  nutrients. 

Meat,  Fish,  Poultry,  Eggs:  Two  or  more  servings  each 
day  from  this  food  group  provide  additional  high  quality 
protein,  iron,  thiamine,  riboflavin,  and  niacin. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits:  Four  or  more  servings  help  as- 
sure adequate  intake  of  vitamins  and  minerals.  Selections 
should  include  a  citrus  fruit  or  vegetable  rich  in  vitamin  C 
and  a  dark-green  or  deep-yellow  vegetable  rich  in  vitamin  A. 
To  encourage  children  to  learn  to  eat  fruits  and  vegetables. 
try  the  many  varieties  available. 

Breads  and  Cereals:  Four  or  more  servings  each  day 
from  this  group  provide  protein,  iron,  B-vitamins,  and 
calories. 

Following  the  Daily  Food  Guide  is  easy.  Foods  may 
be  selected  to  satisfy  a  wide  variety  of  tastes,  and  eating 
can  be  an  enjoyable  occasion  for  all.  The  Guide  is 
insurance  that  the  whole  family  will  be  eating  right.  For 
your  free  copy  of  family  feeding  for  fitness  and  fun, 
which  includes  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Food  Gu  ite  to 

the   Public    Information    Department,    American 
Association,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.    60(: 

a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

^Jl  american  dairy  association 
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of  life  and  the  magnitude  of  the  day 
that's  ending.  When  next  we  meet 
we  don't  resume  where  we  left  off, 
we  start  all  over  again — as  if  the 
intervening  night  and  busy  day  had 
been  a  traveler's  year.  For  it's  under- 
stood that  there's  no  monotony  in  our 
lives,  that  between  dark  and  dark 
each  of  us  may  have  had  adventure 
behind  the  counter  or  recognition  in 
the  office.  We  are  doers  of  such 
energy  that  we  can  afford  to  dream; 
we  never  suspect  one  another's  poten- 
tial. 

Vv  hen  I  was  pub-young  my  dreams 
were  of  the  future,  and  this  may  be 
why  I  never  really  get  the  scent  or 
sense  of  those  Welsh  nights  with 
Fred  and  Major  Adams  who: 

Drank  the  dead  years  dry, 

With  half  of  Flanders  in  their  eye. 

I  didn't  know  then,  that  long  be- 
fore old  age  and  dozing  catch  us  up, 
a  drink  or  two  can  make  what's  done 
and  been  spring  up  again  so  greedily 
that  the  future's  of  no  interest  what- 
soever. 

We,  at  the  Gardeners,  grow  content 
with  what  we  were  and,  by  that,  with 
what  we  are.  We  may  sometimes 
wonder  what  we  will  be;  but  we 
never  touch  on  it;  it  isn't  done.  In- 
stead, as  lovingly  as  lovers,  we  ran- 
sack the  stores  of  sparkling  moments 
which  are  now  living  in  the  glass. 
Between  the  third  drink  and  the  final 
fourth  or  fifth  we  deliberately  grow 
old  before  our  time  and  like  it.  We 
know  that  by  becoming  really  old  at 
forty  or  fifty,  octogenarians  for 
whom  youth  is  the  only  reality,  we've 
cheated  the  years  altogether;  that 
during  those  few  hours  on  the  worn 
carpet  beside  the  standing  mahogany 
we've  sampled  eternity. 

And  this  should  be  remembered 
by  all  who  walk  late  into  strange 
saloons  in  wintertime;  they  drink 
with  gods  and  gods  are  touchy.  While 
seeming  neither  to  notice  nor  to  care, 
they  never  miss  a  move.  They  note 
the  brand  of  cigarettes  you  smoke, 
whether  you  offer  the  packet  round, 
your  accent,  your  coun  ing  of  the 
change,  your  poses,  and  the  polish  on 
your  shoes;  for  drink  dims  the  self- 
perceptions  but  sharpens  the  external 
gaze. 

It's  dangerous  in  an  unknown  pub 
to  take  any  particular  place  or  chair 
without  first  finding  out  whose  it  is. 


I  know,  for  example,  that  the  first 
two  feet  of  the  curve  in  the  Gar- 
deners adjacent  to  the  Spastics  Fund 
and  the  Liquorice  Allsorts,  belongs  to 
Arthur.  I  know  that  if  anyone  stands 
there  too  long,  Arthur  will  bounce 
round  the  bar  like  a  billiard  ball  off 
the  cushions  and  that  he'll  never  get 
"into"  his  drink. 

In  the  Rose,  a  mile  or  two  up  the 
road,  where  I  drink  in  the  public  bar 
and  play  dice,  they've  a  chair  beside 
the  fruit  machine;  it  stands  alone 
next  to  the  counter.  On  the  other  side 
there  are  five  exactly  similar  chairs 
and  anyone  may  sit  on  them ;  but  the 
solitary  chair  is  reserved  for  inter- 
lopers because  it's  likely  that  who- 
ever sits  on  it  will  be  dead  within  a 
fortnight.  We  can't  be  sure  of  this, 
of  course,  where  strangers  are  con- 
cerned, but  we  do  know  that  James 
and  Tom  and  young  Rudolph,  to  say 
nothing  of  George  the  postman  and 
Leonard  and  one  or  two  others,  all 
"went"  within  a  fortnight  of  sitting 
there.  People  we  like  we  mention 
this  to — just  as  they're  sitting  down  ; 
people  we  don't  like  we  don't  notice 
until  it's  too  late. 

In  the  public  bar  of  the  Rose  I 
change  my  approach.  The  working 
man  is  very  reticent.  To  get  on  well 
with  him  you  have  to  be  more  re- 
served about  personal  things  than  in 
a  St.  James's  Street  club.  Old  Eton- 
ians have  nothing  on  a  gas  fitter,  a 
tiler,  or  a  carpenter  when  it  comes 
to  the  decencies.  I  myself  in  a  club 
close  to  the  Ritz,  heard  an  old  Eton- 
ian being  sentimental  about  his 
baby's  hands  to  a  friend ;  it  was  a 
poetic  display  of  feeling.  But  at  the 
Rose  we  would  have  counted  him  out. 
When  the  landlord  brings  in  his  little 
daughter,  we  either  give  her  a  sip  of 
stout  or  put  our  faces  close  to  hers 
and  make  bird  noises.  Sometimes  we 
sit  her  beneath  the  dart  board  and 
feed  her  potato  crisps ;  but  generally 
we  only  use  her  prettiness  in  order 
to  doubt  her  father's  paternity. 

At  first,  in  the  Rose,  I  made  the 
mistake  of  being  too  interested  in  the 
customers;  their  jobs,  incomes,  their 
wives'  cooking,  and  the  sizes  of  their 
families.  They  soon  showed  me! 
They  got  out  football  coupons  or  read 
the  sporting  pages  with  absorption. 
I  learned  to  throw  the  dice,  to  speak 
in  short  sentences,  to  boast  by  de- 
crying myself,  and  to  become  popular 
by  my  silences. 


At  the  Turkey  I  drink  with  the 
landlord.  I'm  a  connoisseur  of  land- 
lords and  have  often  wanted  to  write 
to  the  brewers  about  them.  I'd  like 
to  tell  them  how  important  it  is  that 
they  should  choose  the  right  man. 
For  in  all  I've  said  about  drinking  in 
pubs  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  landlord's  presence  is  both  un- 
avoidable and  seminal.  Whatever's 
happening  and  being  said,  he's  a 
party  to  it  and  in  some  sense,  re- 
sponsible. We  never  forget  his  pres- 
ence. Even  in  our  most  confidential 
moments,  in  the  whispers  over  the 
echoing  tankards,  we  hope  somehow 
that  he  will  understand  and  forgive. 
And  in  darker  moods  we  vie  with  one 
another  to  catch  him  alone  so  that, 
for  our  soul's  good,  we  may  make 
those  boasts  and  indulge  in  that  black 
malice  which  group-feeling  normally 
forbids.  It's  a  triumph  in  a  sober 
pub  to  get  him  a  little  indiscreet  too. 
We  like,  by  standing  him  treat,  to 
propitiate  him  and  prove  his  fallibil- 
ity so  that  he  may  the  better  forgive 
our  own. 

But  now  I  must  confess  that  I've 
been  forbidden  by  Arthur  to  go  back 
to  the  cemetery  pub  at  all.  A  month 
ago,  in  an  inexcusable  moment,  he 
spoke  of  my  future.  He  reminded  me 
of  his  childlessness,  of  my  large  fam- 
ily ;  of  his  good  health,  of  my  delicate 
stomach ;  of  his  thirty  years  of  sober 
drinking,  of  my  own  immoderate 
two.  He  said,  "You  know,  Gabriel, 
this  isn't  your  escape — it's  mine. 
You've  neither  the  character  for  it 
nor  the  constitution.  It's  unfair  on 
your  wife,  your  family,  and  on  your- 
self." He  smiled  tearfully,  "It's  been 
wonderful  knowing  you ;  but  it's  time 
you  got  on  with  your  life  and  let  us 
in  here  get  on  with  ours." 

I  knew  that  this  was  a  real  valedic- 
tion. I  knew  that  despite  all  my  care 
and  subterfuge,  I  was  still  not  quite 
right.  I  was  that  fellow  I've  seen  so 
often  myself,  the  one  who  doesn't 
really  qualify,  the  smug  one  who's 
listening  to  a  different  song;  the  one 
who's  only  pretending.  So  now,  two 
or  three  nights  a  week,  I'm  a  winter 
drinker  only.  At  seven  o'clock  or  ten 
past  if  it's  frosty,  you'll  find  me  up 
at  the  Turkey  before  the  commuters 
get  in,  drinking  alone  with  the  land- 
lord who,  because  of  a  stroke,  rarely 
bothers  to  speak  at  all  and  doesn't 
cai-e  whether  you're  genuine  or  not. 


Believability— 
A  Unique  Grip  On  Readers 


Believability  has  another  controlling  effect  upon  Good  Housekeeping. 
In  many  readers'  minds  there  is  an  expectation  not  simply  that  they 
can  believe  what  is  offered  in  editorial  and  advertising  content,  but  that 
very  little  will  even  appear  which  does  not  warrant  serious  attention, 
comprehension  and  belief.  Humor,  for  example,  makes  some  of  our 
readers  vaguely  nervous,  like  a  snicker  in  church;  and  our  editorial 
research  indicates  that  to  these  most-committed  readers  such  things  as 
stories  about  celebrities  are  only  made  meaningful  through  our  super- 
imposition  of  a  theme  or  psychological  value  judgment  which  relates  the 
subject's  adventures  to  cause-and-effect  experience  as  the  reader  herself 
has  observed  it. 

Of  course  this  means  in  turn  that  our  editors  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  free  to  utilize  all  the  known  techniques  of  maximum  reader 
appeal  in  fullest  measure,  since  protection  of  the  first  aspect  of  reader 
attachment  has  seemed  to  us  a  more  important  requirement  than  exten- 
sion of  the  magazine's  "reach"  to  a  larger  but  less  committed  audience. 

Summing  up  this  point:  Believability  gives  this  magazine  a  unique 
grip  on  readers  —  but  a  grip  on  fewer  of  them  than  a  more  casual 
or  entertaining  medium  might  at  least  try  to  attract. 


/ 
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The  above  is  an  excerpt  from  an  internal  memorandum  dated  March  19, 
1961 ,  from  Editor  Wade  Nichols  to  the  editorial  and  advertising  staffs  of 
Good  Housekeeping.  Its  purpose  was  to  restate  the  basic  editorial  platform 
of  the  magazine.  Good  Housekeeping  feels  it  provides  an  insight,  possibly 
of  public  interest,  into  the  magazine's  continuing  editorial  policies  and 
functions  as  interpreted  by  its  editor. 
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The  diamond  radiates  joy  that  lasts  as  long  as  time. 

Of  all  the  things  you  will  buy,  your  diamond  piece  is  the  most  likely  to  survive  a  lifetime. 

Chosen  to  befit  your  life,  it  never  need  languish  in  a  vault.  You'll  wear  it 

constantly.  Time  cannot  age  its  beauty,  the  eye  cannot  tire  of  it,  and  changes  in 

fashion  cannot  diminish  its  Tightness  and  prestige.  Remember,  the  diamond  is 

precious  and  forever.  Even  the  small  diamond.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  pieces  shown, 

let  your  jeweler  write  Harper's  Magazine,  P.  0.  Box  3993,  New  York  17,  New  York. 


De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd 


on  the  never-ending  joys  of  diamonds 
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Brooch,  about  $5900;  dome  ring,  about  $1350;  earrings,  about  $80;  pave  ring,  about  $1400;  bracelet,  about  $685.  Your  jeweler  can  show  you  many  more. 
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Reducing  the  Hazards 

of  Birth 

By  Allan  C.  Barnes,  M.D. 


A  soldier  in  wartime  has  a  better 
chance  for  survival  than  a  baby  dur- 
ing birth  .  .  .  yet  much  of  the  danger 
in  these  perilous  hours  of  life  could 
be  avoided,  if  doctors,  hospitals,  and 
parents  really  tried. 

X  he  process  of  being  born  is  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  of  medical  episodes  in  America  today. 
Our  peak  incidence  of  death  and  damage,  in  fact, 
is  in  the  four-week  periods  immediately  preced- 
ing and  following  birth. 

This  is  true  even  though  the  baby  within  its 
mother's  uterus  four  weeks  before  term  is  gen- 
erally a  pretty  good  citizen.  If  delivered  right 
then  it  would  not  have  to  go  into  an  incubator,  it 
could  breathe,  live,  and  function  satisfactorily. 
Yet  of  every  thousand  babies  to  reach  that  point 
in  development,  thirty-five  will  die  in  the  next 
eight  weeks,  thirty-five  will  be  born  with  a  dam- 
aged brain  or  nervous  system,  and  roughly  thirty- 
five  will  be  found  to  have  a  hereditary  defect.  The 


total  loss — dead,  damaged,  and  defective — is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  per  thousand. :: 
A  month  before  her  due  date,  in  other  words,  an 
expectant  mother  can  face  the  cold  statistic  that 
during  the  next  eight  weeks  there  is  a  one-in-ten 
chance  that  she  will  not  have  a  perfect  baby.  Few 
illnesses  carry  a  comparable  10  per  cent  chance 
of  death  or  damage.  Until  one  reaches  the  seven- 
ties, no  other  birthday  is  as  dangerous  as  is  the 
day  of  birth  and  no  period  as  dangerous  as  that 
crucial  eight  weeks.  The  mortality  rate  is  3.5 
per  cent,  which  can  be  compared,  for  example, 
with  a  death  rate  among  our  soldiers  of  3.2  per 
cent  during  the  last  great  war.  Putting  it  another 
way,  more  Americans  perished  just  before  and 
after  birth  in  the  single  decade  from  1950  to  1960 
than  the  total  number  of  soldiers  the  United 
States  has  lost  in  all  the  wars  it  has  ever  fought, 
from  Bunker  Hill  to  the  Yalu  River.  The  citizens 
involved  happened,  of  course,  to  be  in  the  five-to- 
eight-pound  class. 

*In  infant  mortality  rates,  the  United  States 
slipped  from  10th  to  11th  place  among  fifteen  modern 
industrial  countries  in  1962. 
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To  this  death  toll  must  be  added  the  group  of 
babies  that  sustain  damage.  Each  year  they  add 
a  heartbreaking  200,000  people  most  of  whom 
will  need  institutional  care  and  whose  existence 
creates  a  deep  family  tragedy.  To  complete  the 
picture,  other  thousands  will  be  born  with  in- 
herited stigmata.  This  group,  to  be  sure,  includes 
some  insignificant  genetic  defects  such  as  an 
extra  finger,  which  is  often  amputated  in  the 
delivery  room  without  distress  to  anyone.  But 
within  the  range  of  genetic  problems  are  gravely 
serious  defects  such  as  Mongolism  that  make 
normal  life  impossible. 

It  is  difficult  to  translate  health  problems  into 
a  meaningful  statistic.  If  all  cancer  were  cured 
tomorrow,  the  average  length  of  life  in  America 
would  go  up  only  two  years  and  four  months.  If 
lung  cancer  were  to  vanish,  the  average  life  ex- 
pectancy would  increase  by  at  most  nine  weeks. 
But  the  loss  around  the  time  of  birth  is  not  a 
matter  of  months  added  at  the  end  of  life;  it 
involves  the  very  beginning  when  there  is  a  full 
life  expectancy  ahead. 

Yet  despite  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
health  hazards,  problems  surrounding  the  day  of 
nativity  are  relatively  neglected.  Why  is  this  so? 
In  part  it  is  the  result  of  a  curious  taboo.  We 
speak  in  whispers,  if  at  all,  of  the  birth  of  a 
Mongoloid  baby.  We  do  not  stage  funerals  for  the 
stillborn  or  pay  condolence  calls  on  the  parents. 
Only  recently  have  we  begun  to  consider  the  ex- 
istence of  defective  children  as  one  of  the  tragic 
events  of  life  that  can  be  mentioned  openly  rather 
than  hidden  away. 

The  Forgotten  Fetus 

X  n  the  area  of  public  discussion,  no  one  speaks 
for  the  fetus.  When  a  TV  star  is  stricken  with 
carcinoma  of  the  lung,  he  has  a  large  audience  to 
whom  he  can  drop  occasional,  but  effective,  re- 
marks. After  a  newspaper  editor  has  cancer  of 
the  prostate,  cancer  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
his  column.  But  the  fetus  that  quietly  suffocates 
in  its  mother's  birth  canal  has  no  television  time, 
owns  no  newspaper. 

Nor — though  this  may  seem  surprising — do 
most  pregnant  women  concern  themselves  much 
about  the  fetuses  tl  ey  are  carrying.  Particularly 
in  the  past  decade,  the  gospel  of  pregnancy  and 
labor  as  a  time  of  sweetness  and  light  has  been  so 
widely  preached  that  the  hazards  to  the  embryo 
are  seldom  mentioned.  The  American  woman  is 
likely  to  be  more  concerned  with  whether  or  not 
her  husband  can  be  in  the  delivery  room  than 


with  the  fate  of  her  baby.  The  birth  of  a  baby, 
when  all  goes  well,  is  a  family  milestone,  to  be 
sure.  But  we  need  scientific  objectivity  rather 
than  sentimentality  if  we  are  to  gain  ground 
against  the  appalling  rate  of  death  and  damage. 

The  prevailing  attitude  was  summed  up  this 
way  by  the  editor  of  a  leading  women's  magazine: 
"I  can  carry  an  article  on  'How  I  Was  Mistreated 
in  the  Delivery  Room'  and  we  will  receive  sympa- 
thetic letters  from  all  over  the  country  recount- 
ing personal  experiences.  But  if  I  run  an  article 
about  death  in  the  uterus  nothing  will  hap- 
pen. Newborn  babies  don't  read  my  magazine; 
mothers  do." 

One  might  add  that  discussion  of  the  damaged 
newborn  runs  into  a  major  psychological  block. 
The  adult  listening  to  such  a  discussion  knows 
that  of  all  the  tribulations  that  may  face  him  he 
can  be  sure,  at  least,  that  he  will  never  again 
have  to  undergo  the  hazard  of  being  a  fetus.  In 
contrast,  when  he  hears  about  heart  disease, 
cancer,  or  hardening  of  the  arteries  his  subcon- 
scious mind  says:  "That  might  happen  to  me." 

This  need  to  identify  with  a  danger  influences 
Congressmen,  medical-school  deans,  hospital  ad- 
ministrators, and  physicians  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral public.  By  and  large,  the  medical  profession 
itself  is  committed  to  the  curious  fallacy  that  to 
be  interesting  a  patient  must  be  an  adult,  fully 
developed,  and  preferably  degenerating.  As  a 
consequence  obstetrics  today  occupies  a  lowly 
position  in  the  medical  status  hierarchy  and  it  is 
hard  to  persuade  a  sufficient  number  of  talented 
medical  students  to  enter  this  specialty. 

Within  the  hospital  the  same  attitude  is  dis- 
cernible. For  example,  the  removal  of  a  brain 
tumor  calls  for  the  presence  in  the  operating 
room  of  a  surgeon  with  two  assistants,  a  scrub 
nurse  and  two  circulating  nurses,  an  anesthetist 
and  his  assistant.  The  hospital,  in  other  words, 
makes  a  tremendous  investment  in  a  patient 
whose  life  expectancy  is  probably  eighteen 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  the  birth  of  a  new 
baby  at  4:00  A.M.  is  generalby  attended  by  one 
weary  physician,  no  scrub  nurse,  one  circulating 
nurse,  and  inadequate  or  haphazard  anesthesia 
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coverage.  Yet  the  combined  life  expectancy  of  the 
two  patients  involved  is  over  a  hundred  years. 
Furthermore,  in  a  crisis  situation — such  as  a 
sudden  cessation  of  the  fetal  heartbeat,  an  ab- 
rupt drop  in  the  mother's  blood  pressure,  or 
severe  bleeding — the  availability  of  first-rate 
operating-room  emergency  facilities  may  mean 
the  difference  between  a  live,  healthy  baby  or  a 
dead  or  irretrievably  damaged  one. 

Physiologically,  one  might  say.  babies  manage 
to  be  bom  just  before  they  die.  Reducing  the 
fetal  hazard  inherent  in  the  process  of  birth  is 
not  a  one-person  job.  but  calls  for  an  adequately 
staffed  hospital  with  appropriate  supporting 
services. 

In  recent  years  much  valuable  information 
about  the  background  of  the  congenitally  defec- 
tive  child  has  come  from  the  laboratories  of 
geneticists  and  fetal  physiologists  and  from 
studies  which  seek  to  correlate  events  of  preg- 
nancy and  labor  with  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
child.  Armed  with  this  new  knowledge,  what  can 
we  do  to  prevent  the  birth  of  anomalous  or  de- 
fective children?  It  is  fitting  that  a  gynecologist- 
obstetrician  (rather  than  some  other  medical 
specialist)  should  attempt  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. He  is  the  chief  medical  premarital  coun- 
selor, a  role  he  acquires  when  couples  seek  his 
advice  on  contraception.  He  is  also  the  admin- 
istrator of  prenatal  care,  the  pediatrician  of  the 
fetus,  and  the  attendant  at  labor  and  delivery. 
Within  his  province  is  the  responsibility  for 
prevention  of  these  tragedies.  Unfortunately,  the 
weapons  at  his  command  are  meager.  There  is, 
sometimes,  genetic  counseling,  which  could  take 
two  forms:  counseling  on  the  choice  of  a  mar- 
riage partner,  or,  for  the  married,  counseling  as 
to  having  babies.  Unhappily,  such  advice  is  gen- 
erally sought  by  couples  only  after  they  have 
already  produced  a  defective  child,  and  I  see 
little  hope  that  in  our  society  there  will  soon  be 
widespread  acceptance  of  professional  counseling 
about  the  choice  of  a  marriage  partner. 

For  example,  when  the  problem  of  Rh  incom- 
patibility became  a  popular  medical  subject  in 
the  press  and  women's  magazines,  the  obste- 
trician-gynecologists' offices  were  flooded  by  en- 
gaged couples  anxious  to  have  their  Rh  type 
determined.  I  have  asked  hundreds  of  such  pa- 
tients whether  if  the  test  revealed  a  potential 
incompatibility  (with  the  resulting  danger  of 
destruction  of  the  baby's  red  blood  cells),  the 
engagement  would  be  dissolved  and  the  marriage 
canceled.  In  evei-y  case,  the  answer  was  a  horri- 
fied "No."  The  information  was  desired  as  a  basis 
for  worry,  not  as  a  basis  for  action. 


I  have  been  consulted  only  once  by  a  young 
couple  concerned  aboul  their  consanguinity.  Their 
interrelationship  was  actually  quite  complex. 
Bui  before  the  pattern  could  be  fully  worked  out, 
their  engagement  was  publicly  announced. 

In  a  good  many  cases  it  is  obvious  that  a  mar- 
riage is  genetically  unwise.  But  one  must  also  ad- 
mit that  our  understanding  of  heredity  is  still 
far  from  complete.  The  scientists  are  not  always 
fully  agreed  as  to  what  is  a  "desirable"  versus 
an   "undesirable"  trait. 

For  instance,  the  individual  whose  blood  con- 
tains double  genes  for  sickle  hemoglobin  (SS)  is 
seriously  sick.  However,  an  individual  with  one  S 
gene  and  one  normal  gene  (SA)  is  healthy  and 
relatively  immune  to  malaria.  If  an  SA  individual 
marries  another  SA  individual,  one  quarter  of 
their  children  will  be  SS  and  seriously  ailing.  On 
the  other  hand  if  we  encourage  the  SA  individual 
to  find  an  AA  mate,  we  are  simply  spreading  the 
S  genes,  of  which  he  is  a  carrier,  further  through 
the  population.  In  this  situation  we  have  more 
knowledge  of  genetic  background  than  we  have 
agreement  as  to  what  to  do  about  it. 

This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  counseling 
about  other  practical  preventive  measures  whose 
use  is  sometimes  obstructed  by  prevailing  social 
attitudes.  One  of  these  is  contraception.  There  is 
an  established  association  between  congenital  de- 
fects and  the  age  of  the  mother.  The  risks  rise 
with  age ;  the  prospects  of  a  normal  eighth  child, 
for  example,  are  far  lower  than  for  a  normal 
second  child.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  after  a 
family  of  a  reasonable  size  has  been  produced, 
the  intelligent  use  of  contraceptives  has  much  to 
offer  in  the  prevention  of  defective  babies.  Yet 
the  subject  of  contraception  was  conspicuously 
omitted  from  the  report  of  the  President's  Panel 
on  Mental  Retardation  made  public  last  summer. 

Where  the  Law  Fails 

Surgical  sterilization  is  another  important  tool 
which  is  by  no  means  used  as  widely  and  as 
sensibly  as  one  might  wish.  It  should  certainly  be 
considered  in  the  case  of  persons  with  a  history 
of  such  hereditary  afflictions  as  pseudohyper- 
trophic muscular  dystrophy.  The  risk  is  very 
great  that  their  offspring  will  live — often  into 
adulthood — as  cripples.  If  such  a  couple  has  had 
one  or  two  normal  children,  the  risk  remains 
great  and  the  partner  who  is  the  actual  genetic 
carrier  should  be  sterilized.  Usually,  howeve 
is  the  wife  (who  may  not  be  the  carrier)  wh 
sent  to  the  doctor  to  discuss  the  matter. 
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On  the  surface  there  are  few  legal  barriers  to 
sterilization.  I  have  the  right,  for  example,  to  ask 
any  surgeon  if  he  will  amputate  my  left  hand.  If 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  my  hand,  he  will 
very  likely  refuse  but,  should  he  agree,  both  he 
and  I  have  the  legal  right  to  proceed  with  the 
surgery.  Similarly,  anyone  may  sign  away  his 
fertility  exactly  as  he  may  sign  away  his  left 
hand — but  again  the  surgeon  often  refuses  to 
operate.  The  restrictions  stem  from  the  doctors 
themselves,  singly  or  acting  as  hospital  staffs  or 
through  their  various  organizations. 

However,  as  I  sign  the  papers  to  dispense  with 
either  my  left  hand  or  my  fertility,  the  law 
would  like  to  be  assured  that  I  am  competent  and 
in  my  right  mind.  In  the  case  of  sterilization  this 
nec;ssity  often  rules  out  the  mentally  defective. 
Thus  the  very  people  who  genetically  deserve  it 
most  are  the  ones  least  able  to  achieve  surgical 
sterilization.  To  correct  this  situation,  some 
states  permit  court-order  sterilization  of  the  de- 
fective. Unfortunately,  however,  the  majority  of 
states  lack  intelligent  laws  of  this  type. 

There  are  instances  where  the  best  preventive 
measure  available  is  artificial  insemination.  For 
example,  an  Rh  negative  woman  married  to  an  Rh 
positive  husband  may  be  severely  sensitized  by 
one  or  more  pregnancies.  Thereafter,  if  she 
wishes  more  children  an  Rh  negative  sperm  donor 
should  be  employed. 

There  are,  in  general,  no  restrictive  laws  con- 
cerning artificial  insemination,  although  there 
are  pertinent  court  decisions.  While  most  of  them 
— in  both  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom— are  truly  magnificent  in  their  absurdity, 
the  physician  and  his  patient  are  not  seriously 
restricted  by  prohibitive  laws. 

We  face  a  very  different  problem  with  respect 
to  abortion.  In  this  country  there  is  no  hazard  to 
the  fetus  which  makes  therapeutic  abortion  legal. 
All  fifty  states  have  laws  which  permit  thera- 
peutic abortion  only  for  the  safety  of  the  mother. 

Thus,  suppose  that  a  woman  who  is  six  weeks 
pregnant  acquires  a  full-blown  case  of  German 
measles.  Whether  there  is  a  one-in-five  or  a  one- 
in-a-hundred  chance  of  a  defective  baby  (opinion 
differs  widely  on  the  odds),  in  my  opinion  this  is 
a  risk  few  people  should  take.  I  am  concerned  not 
with  the  odds  but  with  the  stakes — in  this  case 
the  possibility  of  a  deficient  offspring  who  must 
be  institutionalized  for  life.  Or  let  us  consider 
the  mother  who  consumes  a  large  quantity  of 
thalidomide.  Since  carrying  this  potentially  dam- 
aged child  to  term  will  not  risk  her  life,  abortion 
is  illegal. 

Or  let  us  say  that  at  five  or  five  and  a  half 


months  X-ray  establishes  that  the  fetus  is  an 
acranial  monster — lacking  most  of  the  skull  and 
brain — a  frog  baby.  Again  this  pregnancy  must, 
according  to  the  various  state  laws,  proceed  to 
term.  This  monster,  incidentally,  has  significant 
legal  protection.  An  abortion  performed  in  the 
first  three  months  for  a  fetal  indication  is  a 
felony  usually  calling  for  about  seventeen  years 
in  prison;  after  four  and  a  half  months,  in  most 
states,  it  would  become  manslaughter  punishable 
by  ninety-nine  years.  Until  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try recognize  the  right  to  be  well  boim,  we  shall 
continue  to  waste  reproductive  time  for  the 
mother  and  condemn  the  damaged  child  to  hope- 
less institutional  care. 

Clearly,  contraception,  abortion,  sterilization, 
and  artificial  insemination  can  be  useful  weapons 
in  preventing  the  conception  and  birth  of  de- 
fective children.  But  it  is  also  apparent  that  our 
growing  contemporary  knowledge  about  con- 
genital defects  will  not  bear  fruit  so  long  as  our 
present  laws  and  irrational  social  attitudes 
persist. 

Can  Risks  Be  Eliminated? 

W  hat  then  can  be  done  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
damage  to  the  babies  whose  conception  and  birth 
we  cannot  or  do  not  prevent?  What  can  be  ac- 
complished, specifically,  by  prenatal  care? 

The  President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion recently  cited  the  finding  that  women  who 
received  prenatal  care  had  children  of  generally 
higher  IQ  than  did  women  who  had  no  such  care. 
The  report  then  attributed  this  result  to  some 
mysterious  element  in  prenatal  care.  This  in- 
ference ignores  the  statistical  hazards  in  such 
comparisons. 

The  patients  who  received  absolutely  no  pre- 
natal care  in  any  such  comparative  study  include 
women  so  mentally  deficient  that  they  do  not 
recognize  that  they  are  pregnant  and  those  recog- 
nizing their  pregnancy  but  too  unintelligent  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements.  Hence  com- 
parisons of  the  ultimate  intelligence  of  the  chil- 
dren may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of 
prenatal  care.  The  seeking  of  prenatal  care  is  a 
social  phenomenon  in  this  country,  carrying 
overtones  of  faddism  among  the  economically 
privileged.  "The  higher  the  income,  the  earlier 
in  pregnancy  prenatal  care  is  obtained"  is  a 
reasonably  accurate  observation.  And  providing 
all  women  with  obligatory  prenatal  care  will  not, 
in   itself,  eliminate  mental  retardation. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  specific  precautions 
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which  could  be  taken  during  pregnancy  to  lesson 
the  risk  of  congenital  lesions  and  infant  mortal- 
ity. Unfortunately,  many  of  these  steps  must  be 
taken  before  the  average  woman  consults  her 
obstetrician  and  often  before  she  is  sure  that  she 
is  pregnant.  Best  known  are  the  damaging  effects 
of  diagnostic  radiation.  These  are  most  pro- 
nounced between  the  second  and  sixth  postcon- 
ception  weeks,  a  period  when  few  women  have 
sought  obstetric  care.  On  the  basis  of  intensive 
studies  in  Denmark,  Dr.  Hammer-Jacobsen  of 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  recommends  that 
"in  fertile  women  X-ray  examination  of  the 
abdomen  should  be  carried  out  only  during  the 
first  ten  days  after  a  regular  menstrual  period 
of  normal  intensity  and  duration."  To  follow  this 
rule,  the  X-ray  requisition  in  our  hospitals  should 
always — except  in  emergencies — record  the  date 
of  the  patient's  last  menstrual  period.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  almost  never  do. 

A  study  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Thomson  and  Dr.  W.  Z. 
Billewicz  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  indicated 
that  a  weight  gain  of  one  pound  per  week  during 
the  last  half  of  pi'egnancy  was  associated  with 
the  most  favorable  fetal  outcome.  Either  a  higher 
or  a  lower  weight  increment  was  associated  with 
an  increased  prematurity  and  mortality  rate  in 
the  four  weeks  after  birth.  While  such  correla- 
tions can  be  debated  statistically,  nevertheless 
careful  attention  to  weight  gain  is  desirable,  al- 
though not  always  successful. 

A  study  by  Dr.  Todd  Frazier,  a  Washington, 
D.C.  statistician,  of  the  relationship  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  lowered  fetal  weight  also 
deserves  consideration.  The  difference  between  a 
cigarette  smoker  and  a  non-cigarette  smoker  is, 
of  course,  far  greater  than  simply  the  cigarette 
between  the  lips;  there  are  dietary  differences, 
differences  in  personality,  differences  in  the  de- 
gree of  nervous  tension.  To  force  a  thoroughly 
addicted  cigarette  smoker  to  cease  would,  in  the 
first  place,  probably  not  work,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  might  create,  from  the  increased  tension 
and  eating  problems,  increased  fetal  hazards. 
Often,  however,  a  heavy  smoker,  motivated  in 
pregnancy  by  the  desire  to  protect  her  child, 
can  be  persuaded  temporarily  to  reduce  her  cig- 
arette consumption. 

A  more  ominous  threat  perhaps  results  from 
the  apparent  belief  of  the  American  public  that 
life  is  a  reasonably  serious  illness  which  can 
be  survived  only  with  the  aid  of  innumerable 
drugs.  There  are  available  today  on  the  Ameri- 
can market  over  a  dozen  drugs  which  definitely 
or  presumably  cause  fetal  injury.  The  list  will 
undoubtedly  extend  as  additional  drugs  are  in- 


troduced and  our  studies  grow  more  perceptive. 

Control  of  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
tact  that  many  people  do  not  recognize  that  they 
are  taking  drugs.  A  woman  who  has  put  nose 
drops  in  each  nostril  nightly  for  two  years  will 
deny  that  she  is  "taking  any  pills."  Yet  a  drug 
powerful  enough  to  contract  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  nose  will  also  contract  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
placenta  and  placental  bed,  reducing  the  oxygen 
and  nutrition  available  to  the  fetus.  The  meticu- 
lous housewife  who  sprays  her  kitchen  regularly 
with  an  insecticide  is  likewise  not  "taking  any 
drugs"  as  she  sees  it. 

Prenatal  care  obviously  cannot  prevent  all  such 
chemical  risks.  More  hope  would  seem  to  lie  in 
fostering  an  abstemious  attitude  toward  drug 
consumption  among  physicians  and  the  public. 
The  ideal  would  seem  to  be  for  all  females  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  forty  to  practice 
therapeutic  nihilism. 

The  Obstetrician's  Role 

X  n  general,  our  grandmothers  first  went  to  a 
physician  for  a  complete  history  and  physical 
examination  when  they  were  from  three  to  four 
months  pregnant.  They  had  probably  had  some 
superficial  contacts  with  the  medical  profession 
during  the  course  of  the  familiar  childhood  dis- 
eases. But  the  call  on  the  obstetrician  was  cus- 
tomarily their  first  adult  relationship  with  a 
doctor,  and  certainly  the  first  examination  of 
their  reproductive  organs.  The  school  and  college 
physical  examinations  of  today  were  relatively 
unknown ;  premarital  consultation  with  a  gyne- 
cologist unheard  of. 

Aware  that  he  was  the  first  serious  medical 
contact  for  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  the 
obstetrician  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity 
to  explore  for  possibly  unrecognized  diseases.  He 
took  a  complete  medical  history,  conducted  a 
thorough  physical  examination,  and  did  the  ap- 
propriate laboratory  tests.  These  procedures  soon 
made  it  apparent  that  the  recognition  of  inherent 
maternal  disease  states  is  one  of  the  great  bene- 
fits which  prenatal  care  affords  the  fetus. 

The  most  traditional  example,  of  course,  is 
syphilis;  its  diagnosis  and  appropriate  therapy 
saved  many  babies  from  death  or  deformity.  The 
most  recent  example,  perhaps,  is  the  identifica- 
tion and  care  of  the  prediabetic  state  in  the 
mother.  But  between  the  oldest  and  newest  ex- 
amples is  a  considerable  list  of  maternal  dis- 
eases which,  unattended,  may  harm  the  fetus. 

Under   this    heading    one    should    include    the 
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history  of  the  woman's  previous  reproductive 
performance.  The  simple,  time-honored  obstetric 
procedure  of  obtaining  this  history  carefully  has 
tremendous  value.  The  woman  who  has  borne  one 
cretin,  for  example,  has  an  increased  statistical 
chance  of  bearing  another,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  thyroid  medicinally  during  pregnancy  may 
well  be  of  assistance. 

The  recognition  and  treatment  of  these  and 
other  maternal  diseases  can  therefore  contribute 
to  the  prevention  of  congenital  difficulties.  So 
one  hopes  that  our  granddaughters  may  accept 
preconception  gynecologic  consultation  as  our 
grandmothers  did  predelivery  medical  assistance. 
As  is  well  known,  infections  which  strike  the 
mother  during  pregnancy  can  affect  the  fetus  ad- 
versely. The  danger  of  German  measles  in  the 
first  eight  weeks  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar. 
There  are.  however,  some  ten  other  infections 
which  are  strongly  associated  with  congeni- 
tal abnormality,  illness  in  the  newborn  child, 
or  prematurity.  When  we  can  keep  all  people 
from  contracting  German  measles,  we  can  keep 
all  pregnant  women  from  contracting  it,  but  no 
sooner.  For  those  diseases  which  produce  a  life- 
long immunity,  there  might  be  some  merit  in 
deliberately  infecting  all  little  girls  prior  to  the 
reproductive  years.  For  the  remainder,  we  can 
control  these  environmental  hazards  for  the  fetus 
only  to  the  same  extent  that  we  can  control  them 
in  the  population  in  general. 

Diseases  such  as  diabetes,  measles,  or  mumps 
occur  in  pregnancy  simply  by  coincidence.  There 
are,  however,  other  diseases  which  exist  only 
in  pregnancy.  Eclampsia— the  convulsions  of 
pregnancy— is  the  historic  example,  and  the 
eclampsia-related  toxemic  states  have  been  shown 
to  have  some  correlation  with  damaged  children. 
This  statistical  correlation  is,  however,  beclouded 
by  the  fact  that  these  babies  are  often  premature, 
and  the  fact  that  these  toxemic  states  occur  more 
frequently  in  the  poorer  economic  classes,  with 
less  promising  opportunities  for  the  child's 
mental  development.  Nevertheless,  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  toxemias  can  be  very  significantly 
reduced  by  appropriate  prenatal  care. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  prematurity  is  not 
always  a  misfortune.  Delivery  before  term  is 
sometimes  a  safety  valve  for  the  fetus  being 
starved  by  an  inadequate  placenta.  The  human 
uterus  has  been  sentimentally  referred  to  as  "the 
best  incubator  in  the  world" ;  on  many  occasions 
there  is  a  far  better  incubator  in  the  nursery, 
and  all  babies  should  not  be  condemned  to  con- 
tinuing to  calendrical  term  before  delivery. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  transition 


from  intrauterine  to  extrauterine  existence  is 
hazardous  because  of  the  difficulties  of  traversing 
the  birth  canal,  the  forces  of  labor  which  must  be 
applied,  and  the  relatively  vigorous  alteration  in 
the  fetal  condition  which  takes  place  in  the 
process.  There  is  also  the  risk  of  strangulation 
from  compression  of  the  umbilical  cord  or  suf- 
focation from  premature  detachment  of  the 
placenta,  combined  with  the  mechanical  problem 
of  fitting  the  maternal  bony  pelvis.  These  risks 
have  long  been  the  subject  of  concerted  obstetric 
attack.  As  a  result,  fetal  damage  now  should  be 
rare  in  any  adequately  staffed  hospital.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  earlier,  however,  the  appropriate 
supporting  services  are  not  always  available. 
Indeed,  the  necessary  financial  arrangements  for 
them  are  often  lacking.  This  is  apparent  if  one 
examines  carefully  one's  health-insurance  policy. 
Usually  it  provides  for  payment  of  $250  to  $300 
for  the  removal  of  a  gall  bladder,  whereas  for 
the  delivery  of  a  new  baby  $75  may  be  allowed. 
If  this  ratio  is  carried  over  to  payment  of  hos- 
pital bills,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  these 
medical  episodes  gets  more  protection.  Providing 
protection  for  an  erratic,  unscheduled  delivery  is 
far  more  difficult  than  for  regularly  scheduled 
surgery.  And  the  obstetrical  precautions  are  ac- 
tually more  necessary,  though  this  necessity  is 
not  always  recognized. 

Not  by  Money  Alone 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Masland,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurologic  Diseases  and 
Blindness,  has  said:  "We  have  the  means  to  pre- 
vent many,  if  not  most,  of  the  cases  of  mental 
deficiency  already  at  hand.  The  fundamental  prob- 
lem revolves  around  the  fact  that  America  does 
not  take  pregnancy,  labor,  and  delivery  seriously 
enough."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  heartbreaking 
truth  in  this  statement.  The  problem  is  not 
merely  one  of  making  effective  use  of  the  weapons 
at  hand.  Until  we  take  this  particular  medical 
threat  seriously  there  is  little  hope  of  its  ultimate 
conquest.  For  it  is  a  fact  of  history  that  no  dis- 
ease has  ever  been  cured  until  the  public  thought 
it  icas  important. 

Poliomyelitis,  for  example,  killed  no  more 
people  per  year  than  are  struck  by  lightning 
(and  incidentally  yielded  the  benefit  of  an  im- 
mune adult  population).  But  the  American  pub- 
lic was  alarmed  by  polio  with  a  concern  out  of 
proportion  to  such  cold  statistics,  and  infantile 
paralysis  is  now  largely  preventable.  Few,  if 
any,    topflight    scientific    workers    will    happily 
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go  to  the  laboratory  daily  to  work  hard  on  a 
problem  which  they  and  all  others  in  then- 
society  consider  unimportant. 

An  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  In  signing  the 
bill  establishing  it,  President  Kennedy  said  some- 
what optimistically:  "This  legislation  will  en- 
courage imaginative  research  into  the  complex 
processes  of  human  development  from  concep- 
tion to  old  age."  Certainly  this  new  institute  will 
help.  However,  we  must  remind  ourselves  that 
money  does  not  solve  biological  enigmas ;  men  do. 
Pouring  huge  sums  into  laboratory  support  is 
bootless  if  the  man  at  the  laboratory  bench  is 
unimaginative  or  inadequately  trained.  The  speed 
of  light  was  measured  (and  a  Nobel  Prize  won) 
with  mirrors  and  equipment  which  are  said  to 
have  cost  less  than  $750.  Multiplying  this  sum 
a  thousandfold  would  not  have  brought  the  an- 
swer any  sooner  nor  changed  the  measurements 
one  iota.  The  new  Institute  faces  the  long-range 
responsibility  of  making  this  area  of  research 
attractive  to  able  workers,  of  ensuring  adequate 
research  training  for  those  committed  to  the 
field,  and  of  underwriting  their  research  pro- 
grams when  trained.  This  will  be  possible  only 
if  Americans  generally  believe  the  program  is 
important. 

In  building  such  public  awareness  the  large 
private  foundations  have  an  important  role  to 
play.  The  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Fund  and  the 
National  Foundation  (March  of  Dimes)  are  but 


two  of  the  many  private  organizations  which  are 
not  only  supporting  medical  research  in  this 
field,  but  are  also  preaching  the  importance  of 
the  topic.  Such  public  education  is  no  small  task 
in  a  country  which  regards  the  concomitant 
changes  of  senility  (arthritis,  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  cancer)  as  "diseases,"  but  looks  on 
human  reproduction  with  its  10  per  cent  rate 
of  dead,  damaged,  or  defective  babies  as  "physi- 
ology." 

The  nature  of  future  research  in  this  area 
cannot  be  foreseen  in  detail.  There  are  encourag- 
ing, although  remarkably  diverse,  portents  on 
the  horizon.  The  recent  rapid  advances  in  genet- 
ics, cell  typing,  and  chromosome  counting  have 
opened  new  vistas.  The  genetic  "code"  is  being 
broken,  the  genetic  "alphabet"  established.  Once 
this  is  done,  the  workers  in  this  area  may  turn 
from  the  individual  letters  to  an  interest  in  the 
message  being  sent  from  one  cell  to  another. 

Contemporary  medical  scientists  hold  in  com- 
mon one  faith.  No  matter  how  hard-headed  he 
may  be,  the  medical  researcher  is  guided  by  one 
tenet  which  has  no  shred  of  evidence  to  support 
it.  That  is  the  faith  that  for  every  disease  there 
is  somewhere  a  cure  or  a  prevention.  As  we  turn 
to  look  into  the  future,  the  light  of  this  faith 
must  illumine  our  crystal  ball.  The  hazards  of 
birth  have  already  been  reduced  somewhat  in 
the  past  thirty  years;  one  could  hope  that  the 
medical  research  of  the  next  thirty  years  will 
lead  to  a  still  greater  safety  in  the  process 
of  being  born. 


Great  green  ships 
themselves,  they  ride 

at  anchor  forever; 
beneath  the  tide 

huge  roots  of  lava 

hold  them  fast 
in  mid-Atlantic 

to  the  past. 

The  tourists,  thrilling 

from  the  deck, 
hail  shrilly  pretty 

the  hillsides  flecked 

with  cottages 

(confetti)  and 
sweet  lozenges 

of  chocolate  (land). 


Azores 

by  John  Updike 


They  marvel  at 
the  dainty  fields 

and  terraces 

hand-tilled  to  yield 

the  modest  fruits 
of  vines  and  trees 

imported  by 

the  Portuguese: 


a  rural  landscape 

set  adrift 
from  centuries  ago; 

the  rift 

enlarges. 

The  ship  proceeds. 
Again  the  constant 

music  feeds 

an  emptiness  astern, 

Azores  gone. 
The  void  behind,  the  void 

ahead  are  one. 
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A  Living  Doll 


by 
Robert  Wallace 


JL  ou  must  excuse  the  rambling  quality  of  this 
letter,  irksome  as  it  may  be  to  your  legal  mind. 
But  you  are  my  attorney;  I  may  be  in  some  kind 
of  trouble.  I  would  like  to  know  exactly  what 
sort  of  trouble  it  is,  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it. 

Doubtless  you  recall  my  daughter.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  you  were  in  my  apartment  on  55th 
Street  going  over  the  details  of  my  will,  she  bit 
you  on  the  wrist.  I  will  always  recall  your  grace- 
ful attitude — it  must  have  been  a  painful  bite 
because  she  had  already  cut  her  twelve-year  mo- 
lars, but  you  merely  whimpered.  Today,  at  six- 
teen, she  still  has  the  distressing  habit.  Or  at 
least  I  believe  she  has.  As  you  will  note  from  the 
postmark,  I  am  out  of  the  country  and  have  not 
seen  her  for  several  weeks. 

Early  in  December  I  went  shopping  for  her 
Christmas  presents.  She  wanted  a  book  on 
voodoo  and  a  large  doll,  as  lifelike  as  possible. 
She  also  wanted  a  packet  of  needles  and  pins 
and  a  primitive  drum  from  some  Caribbean  coun- 
try, Haiti  I  believe,  but  in  consideration  of  the 
neighbors  I  decided  not  to  buy  her  one. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  locating  the  needles  and 
pins,  and  was  much  pleased  with  them.  Today 
they  make  needles  and  pins  exactly  as  they  did 
when  I  was  a  boy.    It  is  satisfying  to  find  an 


old-fashioned  product  still  manufactured  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  containing  no  plastic.  As  you 
know,  I  detest  technological  advance.  The  sight 
of  Park  Avenue,  lined  with  those  hideous  steel 
and  glass  buildings,  brings  tears  to  my  eyes. 
Indeed,  prior  to  my  departure  I  had  formed  a 
small  committee  with  the  object  of  changing  the 
name  of  Park  Avenue  to  Fourth  Avenue  North. 
But  that  is  another  matter. 

You  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  technological 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  dolls.  I  cer- 
tainly was  not.  It  had  been  a  good  many  years 
since  I  had  taken  a  close  look  at  a  doll,  and  when 
I  went  into  the  toy  store  I  expected  to  find  dolls 
of  the  classic  clothespin  type  with  china  heads 
and  glass  eyes.  I  knew  that  some  of  these  dolls 
could,  when  properly  manipulated,  open  and  close 
their  eyes  and  say  "Mama."  However,  I  was 
totally  unprepared  for  what  I  saw.  When  I  lo- 
cated the  doll  counter  I  was  shocked;  more  than 
shocked.    It  looked  like  the  municipal  morgue. 

Many  of  the  dolls  were  very  large.  I  did  not 
at  that  time  pick  one  up  and  stand  it  upright, 
although  I  judged  that  in  spiked  heels  it  would 
have  stood  as  high  as  my  shoulder.  The  larger 
dolls  were  enclosed  in  clear  plastic  cases,  to 
which  were  attached  labels  listing  their  abilities. 
Do  you  realize  that  many  dolls  can  walk  consid- 
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erable  distances,  eat,  and  talk?  By  "talk"  I  do 
not  mean  "Mama."  I  mean  that  they  can  make 
speeches  of  some  length.  Furthermore,  they  are 
no  longer  made  of  rubber  or  china,  but  of  a 
flesh-like  plastic  that  is  positively  indecent  to 
touch.  And  some,  as  perhaps  you  have  heard, 
have  mechanical  heartbeats. 

As  a  lawyer,  you  may  be  interested  in  a  printed 
notice  which  is  attached  to  the  cases  of  the  most 
advanced  dolls.  It  says,  "Pending  a  ruling  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  manufacturer  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  sale  and  ownership  of  this  doll  in 
no  way  violates  the  13th  Amendment."  Another 
legal  question  which  you  may  find  intriguing 
concerns  the  disposal  of  these  dolls  when  they 
are  worn  out.    Must  they  be  buried? 

I  hesitated  for  some  time  before  making  my 
selection,  but  finally  chose  one  which — or  who — 
looked  like  a  senior  at  Bryn  Mawr.  I  chose  her 
only  partially  because  of  her  appearance;  what 
clinched  the  selection  was  that  I  could  clearly 
see  her  lips,  through  the  soundproof  plastic  case, 
form  the  word,  "Help!" 

The  doll  was  delivered  to  my  apartment  late 
on  December  twenty-fourth  and  I  immediately 
hid  her  in  a  closet.  After  trimming  the  tree, 
sending  my  daughter  to  bed,  and  bandaging  my 
wrist,  I  opened  the  plastic  case.   The  doll  stepped 


out,  shook  hands  politely,  and  asked  if  she  might 
have  a  glass  of  water  and  an  aspirin.  As  I  was 
fetching  the  aspirin,  however,  she  followed  me 
to  the  medicine  cabinet  and  said  that  she  had 
changed  her  mind;  she  would  like  a  martini. 

I  was,  again,  shocked.  But  the  doll  explained 
that  she  did  not  often  drink  martinis ;  disap- 
proved of  the  habit  in  young  ladies;  but  felt 
the  need  of  a  drink  because  of  her  long  confine- 
ment and  the  buffeting  she  had  received  in  the 
delivery  truck.  I  understood,  and  directed  her 
to  the  liquor  cabinet  where  she  mixed  two  cock- 
tails, one  for  me.  I  have  never  in  my  life  tasted 
a  better  martini. 

After  she  had  finished  her  drink  I  tried  as 
diplomatically  as  I  could  to  broach  the  matter  of 
getting  her  back  into  the  plastic  case  so  that  I 
could  wrap  her  up.  It  was  extremely  embarrass- 
ing, the  more  so  because  of  the  interesting  and 
adult  conversation  she  carried  on.  One  can 
scarcely  interrupt  a  young  lady  and  wrap  her  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  of  the  murals  of 
Orozco  and  Rivera — she  is  fond  of  Mexican  art 
and  knows  a  good  deal  about  it.  Therefore  I 
waited,  hoping  that  she  would  grow  tired  and 
fall  asleep,  so  that  I  could  take  the  necessary 
action. 

But  she  continued  to  talk  brilliantly.  Her  opin- 
ions coincided  with  mine  on   many  points,   and 
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when  she  commenced  to  discuss  her  hopes,  her 
dreams,  and  her  difficult  lot  in  life,  I  was  gen- 
uinely moved.  We  talked,  as  I  recall,  for  several 
hours.  Once  or  twice  I  felt  obliged  to  tiptoe  into 
my  daughter's  room  to  see  whether  we  had  awak- 
ened her — but  there  she  lay,  sound  asleep,  her 
face  in  its  customary  mask  of  surly  confusion. 

Christmas  morning  was  somewhat  of  a  disap- 
pointment to  my  daughter.  I  gave  her  only  the 
needles  and  pins,  plus  a  large,  empty  plastic 
container.  I  explained  that  I  had  bought  it  as 
a  joke  and  as  a  test  of  skill.  If  my  daughter 
could  fit  herself  into  the  plastic  case,  I  would 
give  her  $100,  with  which  she  could  do  her  own 
Christmas  shopping.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
the  game  was  that  before  entering  the  case  she 
must  wash  her  face,  comb  her  hair  out  of  her 
eyes,  put  on  a  clean  dress,  and  make  herself  as 
presentable  as  possible.  This  she  did,  and  then 
popped  herself  into  the  case,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  designed  expressly  to  fit  her.  She  was 
quite  indignant  when  I  wou'd  not  let  her  out 
of  it,  or  so  I  gathered  from  her  facial  expressions. 
She  shouted,  but  no  sound  emerged. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas  I  returned  the 
case  to  the  toy  store.  The  place  was  full  of  par- 
ents and  children  making  exchanges.    One  doll 


was  being  returned  because  she  could  not,  as 
advertised,  speak  French ;  only  a  rather  vulgar 
Italian.  Another  had  been  sold  with  the  guar- 
antee that  she  could  make  a  good  sauce  bearnaise, 
but  evidently  it  was  an  inferior  one.  In  the 
clamor  and  confusion  I  had  no  difficulty  in  plac- 
ing my  own  case  on  the  counter,  and  walked  away 
unnoticed.  I  vividly  recall  the  expression  on  my 
daughter's  face  at  that  moment  and  often,  since 
then,  I  have  tried  to  imagine  what  has  happened 
to  her.  Someone,  doubtless,  purchased  her  and 
took  her  home.  And  doubtless  the  purchaser 
soon  returned  her  to  the  store — who  would  want 
a  doll  who  is  obviously  insane  and  keeps  telling 
outrageous  lies  about  some  imaginary  ogre? 

A.  he  doll  and  I  are  now  in  Mexico  City,  where 
I  have  enrolled  her  in  the  Lycee.  She  is  an  en- 
dearing child,  eager  to  learn ;  one  whom  any 
father  would  be  delighted  to  have  as  a  daughter. 
She  fetches  me  my  pipe  and  slippers,  kisses  my 
furrowed  forehead  when  I  am  weary,  and  is  the 
very  model  of  filial  affection. 

As  my  lawyer,  will  you  please  inform  me  as 
to  whether  there  are  any  legal  difficulties  to 
straighten  out?  If  there  are,  will  you  attend  to 
them?    Thanks. 
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What  Is  a  Jew? 


by 
Morris  Adler 


No  other  people  worry  so  much  about  their  identity  as  the  Jews.  To  this 
new — and  ancient — riddle  a  rabbi  suggests  some  personal  ansivers,  which 
may  have  considerable  meaning  for  members  of  other  groups  as  well.  This 
is  the  second  article  of  a  series  on  religion  today. 


1\  o  other  group  is  so  addicted  to  asking  ques- 
tions as  are  Jews.  Often  indeed  they  reply  to 
questions  with  further  questions.  Thus  when 
asked,  "How  do  you  feel?"  a  Jew  is  likely  to 
answer,  "How  should  I  feel?"  The  most  elaborate 
ritual  of  the  Jewish  religious  year,  the  long  Pass- 
over ceremony,  is  designed  to  stimulate  the  young 
to  ask  questions.  Similarly,  the  entire  Talmud, 
that  great  compendium  of  Jewish  law  and  lore, 
opens  with  a  question.  Whether  the  reason  be  in- 
tellectual vigor,  curiosity,  or  insecurity,  Jews  are 
notoriously  given  to  interrogation. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  questions  is :  "What 
is  a  Jew?"  It  recurs  almost  as  an  automatic  re- 
flex, particularly  on  solemn  occasions.  It  is  dealt 
with  in  sermons  and  lectures,  at  forums,  at  ide- 
ological conferences,  and  at  "dialogues"  between 
American  and  Israeli  Jews.  It  is  implicit  and 
sometimes  explicit  in  the  writings  of  Malamud, 
Bellow,  Roth,  and  Kops.  The  gifted  North  African 
Jewish  novelist,  Albert  Memmi,  has  recently  writ- 
ten a  searching,  introspective  odyssey,  Portrait 
of  a  Jew,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  definition. 
David  Ben-Gurion  once  invited  scores  of  Jewish 
scholars  to  submit  answers  to  this  irrepressible 
question.  Since  none  of  the  replies  was  made 
public,  it  is  reasonable  to  deduce  that  none  was 
satisfactory. 

Intellectual  and  artistic  Jews  continue  to  con- 
front themselves  with  this  query,   variously  in 


tones  of  anguish,  resentment,  and  scorn.  Why  do 
they  keep  asking?  Other  groups  do  not  make  a 
problem  of  their  identity.  Americans  and  Eng- 
lishmen seem  untroubled  about  their  background 
and  role  in  the  world.  They  sense  that  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  a  corporate  personality  and  that's 
that. 

But  it  is  different  with  Jews.  Their  quest  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  a 
neuroticism  which  so  often  grips  minorities  that 
have  been  under  attack.  Or  it  is  interpreted  as  a 
morbid,  introspective  inability  to  enter  into  com- 
pletely wholesome  relations  with  self,  with  others, 
and  with  life.  The  German-Jewish  novelist,  Jakob 
Wassermann,  once  said  that  when  a  Jew  doesn't 
have  worries,  he  invents  them.  Certainly  the  quest 
for  selfhood  has  not  ceased  in  our  age  when  Jews 
enjoy  a  near-equality  of  opportunity. 

This  concern  of  Jews  has  not,  however,  been 
fabricated  to  fulfill  their  need  to  worry.  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  who  delivered  himself  on  occasion 
of  severe  strictures  upon  Judaism,  also  said  that 
a  Jew  is  born  civilized.  He  finds  himself  from 
birth  suffused  with  love  of  learning,  passion  for 
justice,  and  compassion  for  the  oppressed.  But 
Shaw  did  not  realize  that  this  setting  also  con- 
tains unspoken  anxieties  and  unexpressed  appre- 
hensions. For  the  Jew's  cultural  backgrou 
fashioned  not  only  by  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
sages;  great  books,  values,  and  disciplines;  but 
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also  by  memories  of  a  long  and  bitter  encounter 
with  the  world.  The  Western  Jew  finds  himself 
rooted  in  a  civilization  which  has  fostered  and, 
in  many  subtle,  subterranean  ways,  still  preserves 
an  image  of  him  as  somewhat  alien.  The  modern 
Jew  may  find  fulfillment  in  the  academic  com- 
munity. He  may  enjoy  status,  security,  and  suc- 
cess in  a  profession,  as  an  industrialist,  a  worker, 
a  teacher,  or  public  official.  Although  he  seems 
indistinguishable  from  his  non-Jewish  colleagues 
he  "receives" — so  to  speak — messages  from  his 
collective  past.  The  happy  present  may  have 
driven  it  underground  but  it  has  not  been  obliter- 
ated. He  is  of  the  minority  and  forever  bound 
to  it.  In  fact,  the  psychic  uneasiness  of  a  minority 
grows  rather  than  diminishes  as  its  integration 
ib  the  majority  culture  proceeds. 

Being  at  ease  is  a  luxury  reserved  for  ma- 
jorities. They  are  at  home  in  a  world  which  is 
their  world.  The  society  about  them  reflects  their 
image  and  its  culture  is  their  culture.  Their 
superior  numbers  provide  then  with  a  massive 
stability  and  also,  paradoxically,  permit  them  to 
relax  in  a  restful  anonymity.  Blending  with  their 
environment,  they  are  not  conspicuous  or  visible 
in  their  racial,  religious,  or  cultural  aspect.  No 
outer  force,  no  inner  memory  impels  them  to  ask: 
-Who  am  I?" 

But  a  minority  is  a  breach  in  the  wall  of 
homogeneity,  an  "outsider,"  a  deviant.  The  West- 
ern World  is  Christian,  the  Jew  is  not.  Now  he 
may  not  be  a  fervent  follower  of  his  tradition; 
he  may  even  doubt  its  value  or  validity.  But  his 
birth  has  stamped  him  a  Jew.  Indeed  he  may  be- 
come Unitarian  or  Protestant  or  Catholic  and 
renounce  his  faith  but,  alas,  he  retains  a  sense  of 
difference,  for  he  is  not  native  to  his  new  creed. 
Overt  and  palpable  exclusions  strengthen  his 
sense  of  difference;  so  too  do  the  subtle  diminu- 
tions of  full  acceptance  he  is  bound  to  encounter. 
Hence  he  is  driven  to  ask:  "What  is  this  thing 
called  Jewishness  which  makes  the  difference?" 

Should  he  go  to  his  own  tradition  he  will  not 
find  a  direct  and  unambiguous  answer.  Judaism 
has  never  developed  an  official  statement  as  to 
what  one  must  believe  to  be  accounted  a  Jew. 
There    is    no   Jewish    equivalent    of   the    Nicene 
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Creed  honored  by  Catholics,  the  Apostles'  Creed 
of  the  Episcopalians,  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  the  Presbyterians,  or  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion of  the  Lutherans.  The  Jew  is  not  taught  any 
catechism  and  is  not  bound  by  an  ironclad  for- 
mula. The  Talmud,  whose  interpretations,  appli- 
cations, and  enlargements  have  shaped  Jewish 
deeds  and  practices  even  more  than  the  Bible, 
records  the  clashing  views  of  differing  schools 
and  scholars,  preserving  minority  opinions  along 
with  the  binding  majority  dicta.  Even  the  thir- 
teen articles  of  faith  drawn  up  by  Maimonides 
in  the  twelfth  century,  which  are  still  printed  in 
traditional  prayer  books,  have  not  gained  uni- 
versal acceptance  and  approval. 

To  be  sure,  profound  affirmations  are  implicit 
in  the  tradition.  But  these  have  never  been 
formalized  as  an  authoritative  creed.  It  is  only 
a  slight  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  Judaism  the 
deed  is  the  reflection  of  one's  theology.  "Believe 
and  be  saved"  is  the  Christian  approach;  "Do  and 
you  will  believe,"  the  Jewish.  Being  the  culture 
of  a  community  rather  than  the  faith  of  a 
church,  Judaism  never  found  it  necessary  to 
make  uniformity  of  belief  its  central  cohesion. 
So  the  modern  Jew  cannot  easily  extract  a  pre- 
cise answer  from  his  tradition.  He  must  continue 
to  live  with  the  riddle. 

Father  Abraham  in  a  Foxhole 

J.  he  modern  Jew  is  not  only  a  riddle  unto  him- 
self. He  senses  that  he  is  a  mystery  to  his  Gentile 
neighbors,  even  though  many  Christian  myths 
touching  the  Jew  have  been  dissolved  in  our 
time.  The  Jew  no  longer  dwells  behind  ghetto 
walls.  He  shares  the  culture,  the  mores,  the  pre- 
occupations and  diversions  of  his  non-Jewish 
neighbors,  who  are  often  his  friends.  Yet  there 
remains  something  enigmatic  in  his  relationship 
with  Gentiles. 

I  recall,  for  example,  my  own  experience  when 
I  was  an  Army  Chaplain  overseas  during  World 
War  II.  I  was  on  most  cordial  terms  with  the 
other  Chaplains,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
We  shared  the  same  tents,  went  on  the  same 
maneuvers,  jumped  into  the  same  foxholes.  Our 
dislike  of  certain  of  our  superiors  was  also 
shared.  We  thus  had  much  in  common. 

Perhaps  because  it  was  contrary  to  Army  regu- 
lations I  decided  one  day  to  grow  a  beard.  The 
sequences  were  surprising.  My  beard  seemed 
to  add  a  new  dimension  to  my  relationship  with 
my  fellow  Chaplains.  All  undercurrents  of  strain 
vanished.    They   appeared   more   at   ease    in    my 


presence  and  I  became  more  relaxed.  I  think  this 
was  because  my  identity  had  suddenly  become 
clearer  and  more  intelligible.  After  all.  the  last 
Jew  they  really  knew  about  was  Jesus,  who  is 
always  pictured  with  a  beard.  Between  Jesus  and 
the  contemporary  Jew  there  yawns  a  great  abyss. 
Clean-shaven  like  the  rest,  wearing  a  uniform,  I 
provided  no  continuity  with  this  Jewish  image  of 
theirs.  I  bore  the  designation  Jew,  yet  the;,  were 
perplexed  as  to  what  kind  of  a  being  I  really  was. 
The  name  Jew  was  not  a  clarification  but  a 
mystification.  My  beard  changed  matters.  I  was 
now  an  incarnation  of  Father  Abraham  and  no 
great  mystery. 

The  modern  Jew  thinks  of  himself  as  an  Amer- 
ican, a  doctor,  a  husband,  a  businessman,  a 
citizen,  a  father — like  other  Americans.  Then  he 
discovers  a  puzzlement  in  the  eyes  of  his  neigh- 
bors— and  the  question  mark  quickly  moves  into 
his  own  mind.  So  he  comes  home  and  asks:  "Who 
after  all  am  I?" 

Is  It  a  "Subculture"? 

J.  houghtfully  he  combs  his  native  tongue,  in- 
deed the  only  language  he  knows,  English,  for  a 
descriptive  term.  Is  he  a  member  of  a  "race"? 
He  knows  enough  of  anthropology  to  realize  that 
Jews  are  not  a  "race."  Besides,  the  word  has  been 
so  befouled  in  recent  years  that  it  should  remain 
entombed  in  the  dictionary  and  forgotten  for 
several  centuries.  Well,  if  being  a  Jew  is  not  a 
racial  matter,  does  he  belong  to  a  Jewish  nation? 
His  American  loyalty  and  pride  both  rise  in 
anger.  His  nationality  is  American,  indivisibly 
and  unqualifiedly.  His  political  allegiance  is  to 
America  alone. 

An  eminent  Jewish  thinker  tells  him  that  Ju- 
daism is  a  civilization.  But  this  definition  is  not 
satisfying  either.  It  sounds  as  if  he  were  some- 
how abstracted  from  the  American  scene,  form- 
ing a  complete  civilization  of  his  own.  One  does 
not  collect  civilizations  like  stamps  or  period 
furniture.  The  word  "civilization"  suggests  both 
a  completeness  and  an  apartness  which  throws  a 
shadow  upon  his  full  integration  with  America. 
He  thinks  of  a  hundred  elements  in  his  life  as  an 
American  which  he  cherishes — citizenship,  music, 
theatre,  business,  sports,  science,  education.  Jew- 
ishness  certainly  does  not  contain  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  complete  life  of  the  group  and 
its  members.  So  he  rejects  the  "civilization" 
concept. 

Then  along  come  the  sociologists,  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish,  and  tell  him  that  he  belongs  to  a 
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subculture.  The  term  irritates  him.  Now  it  is  his 
.Jewish   pride   that    rebels.    Subculture   somehow 

suggests  that,  after  an  experience  of  three  thou- 
sand years  or  more,  the  Jewish  group  is  on  the 
threshold  of  becoming  a  culture.  It  is  only  a 
subculture — which  sounds  somehow  subhuman, 
suggesting  dependency,  insufficiency,  arrested  de- 
velopment. He  does  not  go  deeply  into  the  sociolo- 
gists' use  of  the  term,  but  rejects  it  out  of  hand 
as  incompatible  with  his  Jewish  dignity. 

Finally,  he  comes  to  the  definition  that  has 
been  proclaimed  with  increasing  frequency  of 
late.  He  is  told  that  as  a  Jew  he  is  an  adherent  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  He  thinks  of  the  religious 
denominat  ionalism  which  he  sees  all  about  him. 
Does  Judaism  really  exhaust  itself  in  a  church 
and  the  activities  that  center  about  it?  To  be 
sure  Judaism  involves  religion.  Indeed  religion 
may  be  at  the  very  heart  of  it.  But  is  Judaism 
only  a  religion?  He  does  not  ask  this  question 
disparagingly.  He  thinks  of  his  son  at  college  who 
just  wrote  him  at  great  length  about  his  current 
agnostic  position.  He  remembers  one  of  the 
noblest  Jewish  humanitarians  he  ever  met  who 
quietly  remarked  that  he  had  not  been  in  a 
synagogue  for  a  half-century.  He  thinks  of 
Freud,  Brandeis.  Einstein,  who  did  not  embrace 
religion  in  their  world  view  and  yet  were  among 
the  outstanding  Jews  of  the  century.  Is  a  defini- 
tion which  does  not  include  such  Jews  adequate? 

So  he  feels  frustrated.  The  only  language  he 
has  mastered  fails  to  provide  a  definition  of  him- 
self as  a  Jew.  Indeed  it  seems  to  complicate  the 
issue.  His  Jewishness  and  the  English  tongue  are 
both  native  to  him  and  yet  in  this  crucial  area 
do  not  seem  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  each 
other. 

The  Jew  still  asks:  "What  am  I?"  And  perhaps 
in  the  process  he  has  provided  the  best  answer 
possible  at  present:  "A  Jew  is  a  person  who  is 
always  asking  'What  am  I?'  "  Certainly  this  defi- 
nition is  as  authentic  and  comprehensive  as  any 
other.  Accepting  it,  the  real  question  now  be- 
comes :  "How  do  Jews  react  to  this  sense  of  differ- 
ence, of  mystery,  and  of  uncertainty  about  their 
own  nature?" 

Some,  it  must  be  said,  still  respond  with  ap- 
prehension, knowing  that  a  minority  always  pre- 
sents an  exposed  flank  to  a  society  beset  by 
aggressions,  fears,  and  insecurities.  Perhaps  the 
frustrations  born  of  the  most  recent  crisis  will 
move  into  the  historic  groove  of  hostility  to  the 
Jew.  If  it  be  true  that  in  America  the  Jew  is  the 
second  minority  (the  Negro  being  the  first  i  I 
only  somewhat  farther  back  from  the  firing  line. 
But  is  he  really  out  of  the  danger  zone?   The 
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lessons  of  history  and  the  highly  explosive  na- 
ture of  our  present  condition  often  make  the  Jew 
uneasy.  Despite  his  vast  confidence  in  America,  he 
cannot  escape  premonitions  of  peril  in  an  age 
when  a  wild  primeval  Samson  seems  to  be  tug- 
ging at  the  very  pillars  upon  which  all  civiliza- 
tion rests. 

In  their  anxiety  some  Jews  seek  a  shelter  which 
will  insulate  them  against  the  attack  when  the 
Jew  becomes  its  target.  Hoping  to  dim  the  phos- 
phorescent conspicuousness  of  the  minority  in 
the  darkest  hours,  they  try  to  lose  themselves 
tracelessly  in  the  safe  anonymity  of  the  majority. 
Generally,  however,  they  find  it  hard  (though 
some  have  managed  it)  to  make  the  complete 
turnabout  through  conversion  to  the  more  formal 
ai  1  basic  Christian  communions.  It  is  painful  to 
tear  up  roots  and  say  good-bye  to  all  your  ante- 
cedents. So  they  seek  out  faiths  that  require  a 
lesser  renunciation  on  their  part,  that  make 
less  specific  demands — like  Unitarianism  and 
Christian  Science. 

Heine  said  that  in  his  time  "the  baptismal 
certificate  was  an  admittance  card  to  society" 
though  he  insisted  that  he  himself  had  been 
"merely  baptized,  not  converted").  Today,  how- 
ever, the  Jew  does  not  apply  for  membership  in  a 
Christian  group  so  much  to  enter  society  as  to 
throw  off  the  "cross"  of  Judaism.  Theology  is  not 
involved,  nor  is  conscience  or  intellectual  integ- 
rity. It  is  a  search  for  a  refuge.  Recognizing 
that  as  a  Jew  he  cannot  attain  invisibility,  he 
hopes  to  find  it  in  a  new  guise. 

Other  Jews  escape  into  reform  and  social 
progress  movements.  They  throw  themselves  with 
religious  fervor  and  Jewish  passion  into  humani- 
tarian, secular  movements  striving  to  assure  civil 
liberties,  human  dignity,  economic  security,  and 
opportunity  to  all  men.  Obviously,  many  of  these 
fine  enterprises  are  consonant  with  the  values  and 
insights  of  Judaism.  And  certainly  many  Jews 
who  live  Jewishly  with  grace,  likewise  commit 
themselves  to  such  programs.  They  do  so.  how- 
ever, under  the  impact  of  their  tradition's  ethical 
imperatives  and  sensitivities.  Their  motivation 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  Jews  who  enlist  in 
these  high-minded  endeavors  (which  I  do  not 
intend  to  derogate)  as  a  substitute  for  their  Jew- 
ishness  and  in  liberation  from  it.  Their  motiva- 
tion becomes  apparent  when  they  crusade  for  the 
victims  of  dictatorship  in  Latin  America  and 
apartheid  in  South  Africa,  the  Negro  in  our  own 
country,  the  poor  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  utter  never 
a  word  about  the  State  of  Israel  and  its  human, 
social,  and  political  problems.  This  is  not  a  chance 
omission.  In  speaking  out  for  Israel  would  they 


not  once  again  raise  the  specter  of  their  own 
Jewishness? 

Sometimes  the  Jew,  busily  running  from  his 
Jewishness,  turns  to  modern  art.  The  more 
esoteric,  incomprehensible,  far  out  it  is,  the 
more  it  seems  to  attract  him.  Why  is  it  that  Jews 
are  so  disproportionately  numerous  in  avant- 
garde  movements?  Why  are  they  among  the  first 
(frequently  the  very  first)  to  take  up  a  new 
"ism"  in  art,  and  to  canonize  a  new  name?  It  is 
an  attempt  to  find  a  displacement  for  Judaism.  It 
is  a  subtle  way  of  escaping  without  an  accom- 
panying sense  of  guilt,  without  consciously  and 
openly  rejecting  Judaism. 

There  are  other  individuals  who  would  not  in 
any  explicit  manner  abandon  or  deny  their  Jew- 
ishness. But  they  too — perhaps  subconsciously — 
try  to  mute  the  distinctiveness  of  their  faith. 
They  do  this  by  stressing  the  universalism  of 
Judaism.  They  reject  those  forms,  symbols,  and 
rituals  which  inevitably  differentiate  Judaism 
from  other  ti'aditions.  Ritual  and  symbol  con- 
stitute the  language  of  a  religion.  Though  its 
ideals  are  universal,  its  language  is  distinctive. 
Now  there  are,  I  believe,  ample  reasons  for  the 
revision  and  even  the  elimination  of  some  Jewish 
ritual  practices.  The  purpose  would  be  to  remove 
the  outworn  and  the  irrelevant,  so  that  Judaism 
might  reveal  itself  more  fully  and  brightly.  But 
the  Jews  I  am  now  describing  do  not  want  to 
improve  or  correct  Judaism.  They  seek  to  muffie 
if  not  silence  it.  The  symbols  of  Judaism  are  its 
personality  even  as  its  ideals  are  its  soul.  To 
destroy  the  former  is  ultimately  to  doom  the 
latter. 

The  Tragic  Fallacy 

X  he  methods  of  escape  are  diverse  but  the 
motivation  is  always  a  rebellion  against  Judaism, 
which  seems  to  set  the  Jew  apart,  makes  him  an 
enigma  to  himself  and  to  others,  and  saddles  him 
with  a  vague  and  undefinable  identity. 

What  really  underlies  the  American  Jew's  un- 
easiness? A  major  cause  is  his  ignorance  of  the 
forces  that  went  into  the  making  of  the  modern 
Jew.  Out  of  this  ignorance  he  has  fashioned  a 
false  image  of  Jewish  history  as  a  morbid  and 
tragic  chronicle.  It  is  the  pathos  of  the  contempo- 
rary Jew  that  he  shares  with  his  Christian  neigh- 
bor a  great  blindness  about  the  history  which 
intervenes  between  the  Scriptures  and  himself. 
If  the  last  Jew  with  whom  the  Christian  is 
familiar  is  Jesus,  then  the  last  ancestor  whom 
the   Jew   pictures   clearly    is   Moses   or   perhaps 
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Isaiah  or  at  best  Hillel.  How,  he  asks,  did  he — 
urbane,  sophisticated,  cultured,  determinedly 
modern — leap  out  of  such  a  background? 

A  revered  Jewish  teacher  has  said  that  the 
good  life  requires  that  one  know  whence  he  came. 
The  balanced  individual  likewise  must  know  his 
origins,  understand  his  background;  appreciate 
the  people,  the  historic  processes,  and  the 
circumstances  of  which  he  is  the  contemporary 
projection. 

But  American  Jews  by  and  large  are  unaware 
of  the  long  centuries,  with  their  stresses  and 
ferment,  their  conflicts  and  pressures,  their  di- 
lemmas and  solutions,  their  stumblings  and 
achievements  which  preceded  them.  So  the  Jew 
feels  himself  orphaned,  a  foundling  abandoned 
on  the  threshold  of  the  modern  world.  For  his 
parentage  he  goes  back  to  a  distant  ancestry.  But 
immediately  behind  him  and  stretching  back  a 
long  way,  there  is  nothing  but  a  vast  blank.  The 
result — mystery.  To  find  his  identity  the  Ameri- 
can Jew  must  diligently  and  consistently  begin  a 
program  of  self-education. 

Mistakenly,  he  conceives  of  his  history  as 
unrelieved  tragedy.  Having  come  into  his  own 
in  civil  rights,  opportunities,  material  substance, 
and  general  education,  he  cannot  picture  himself 
within  the  context  of  what  one  Jewish  writer 
has  called  "a  continual  alert  punctuated  by 
ghastly  catastrophes."  The  greatest  living  Jewish 
historian,  Professor  Salo  Baron,  however,  has 
spoken  out  against  this  lachrymose  concept.  Jew- 
ish history  is  not  all  compounded  of  massacres 
and  martyrdom.  Of  a  certainty  there  is  a  large 
tragic  element,  but  if  history  is  life  can  it  be 
otherwise?  Tragedy  is  not  absent  from  any  his- 
tory. What  is  happening  in  our  day  in  Oxford, 
Mississippi;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  and  Birm- 
ingham, Alabama,  is  an  enactment  of  the  tragedy 
of  American  history.  And  if  the  tragic  looms 
larger  in  Jewish  history  it  is  because  the  Jew 
has  lived  longer  than  any  people  in  the  West. 
As  mankind's  supreme  dissenter,  he  inevitably 
attracted  the  severest  punishment  for  his  non- 
conformity. And  as  the  classic  idol-shatterer  of 
all  time,  he  brought  down  on  himself  the  wrath 
of  all  those  whose  beliefs  or  superstitions  he 
dared  to  impugn.  The  bearer  of  a  civilized  sys- 
tem of  ideas,  moral  checks,  and  disciplines, 
he  aroused  the  uncontrolled  hate  of  the  sub- 
threshold primitivism  of  an  as  yet  uncivilized 
world. 

Jewish  history  is  permeated  with  compassion 
for  the  stranger,  born  out  of  an  ethical  principle 
and  fortified  by  the  Jew's  experience  as  a  slave 
and  stranger  in  many  lands,  through  many  ages. 


Love  of  learning  led  him  to  build  his  own  Ox- 
fords and  Harvards  of  higher  education  in 
ghettoes,  amid  slums,  poverty,  and  deprivation. 
The  power  and  energy  others  poured  into  poli- 
tical, economic,  and  military  activities  and  in- 
struments, the  Jew  reserved  for  the  school.  In 
his  society  the  heroic  figures  are  not  conquerors 
but  sages,  pietists,  and  students. 

Years  ago  when  I  was  a  student,  as  a  sorry 
kind  of  amusement,  I  drew  up  all  of  the  charges 
that  have  ever  been  made  against  Jews.  It  was 
a  long  catalogue  which  started  before  Chris- 
tianity. I  discovered  there  is  one  charge  that  no 
anti-Semite  ever  made  against  Jews.  Not  Apion, 
the  first  of  the  anti-Semites,  whose  words  we 
know  through  Josephus,  and  not  Hitler.  Nobody 
has  ever  said  the  Jews  are  stupid. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  the  battering 
rams  of  persecution  could  not  destroy  the  Jew's 
resolve  to  live  by  the  light  of  his  conscience  and 
his  tradition.  The  Bible  says  of  Mordecai,  "But 
Mordecai  neither  knelt  nor  bowed."  This  is  the 
leitmotiv  of  Jewish  history.  The  Jew  refused  to 
descend  to  the  level  of  his  fortunes.  The  promise 
of  the  prophet  was  literally  fulfilled,  "No  weapon 
fashioned  against  thee  shall  prevail."  Both  tradi- 
tion and  experience  unite  in  supporting  the  con- 
viction that  God  reveals  Himself  in  human  his- 
tory no  less  than  in  nature.  History,  for  all  of  its 
shadows  and  disasters,  is  not  without  meaning  or 
direction. 

Jewish  history,  thus  viewed,  represents  a 
triumph  of  the  human  spirit.  It  can  serve  all 
mankind  as  a  testament  of  courage  and  hope. 
What  is  to  be  feared  above  all  else  in  the  present 
global  crisis?  Not  the  insufficiency  of  the  human 
mind  nor  the  incapacity  for  love  of  the  heart, 
but  the  tragic  abdication  of  the  human  will,  in 
the  face  of  circumstances  which  appear  to  many 
to  be  so  vast  and  so  inexorable  as  to  be  insur- 
mountable. If  mankind  destroys  itself,  it  will 
be  for  the  reason  that  Gilbert  Murray  has  ad- 
vanced for  the  disappearance  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion— "failure  of  nerve."  The  history  of  the  Jew 
can  nerve  flagging  wills  and  inspirit  the  despair- 
ing of  our  time. 

In  a  world  teeming  with  coercions  and  com- 
pulsions man  can  assert  sovereignty  over  the 
quality  and  destiny  of  human  life.  No  people's 
history  offers  greater  proof  of  this  truth  than 
the  Jew's.  When  he  recognizes  this,  the  modern 
Jew  will  discover  his  identity. 

Next  month,  this  series  on  religion  today  will  be 
continued,  with  "Second  Thoughts  on  the  Re- 
ligious Revival,"  by  Herbert  J.  Muller. 
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Fort  Hood: 


Sparta  Goes  Suburban 


by  David  Boroff 


The  PX  is  a  department  store  and  the 
first  sergeant  is  more  fatherly  than 
he  used  to  be,  but  the  battle  training 
is  even  deadlier  than  in  19^3. 


.Uuring  World  War  II,  the  cherished  fantasy 
of  most  enlisted  men  was  that  someday  they 
would  meet  their  officers  under  drastically  trans- 
formed circumstances.  The  officers  would  be 
encountered  in  serf-like  roles — as  elevator  oper- 
ators or  groveling  salesmen — and  the  enlisted 
men,  nature's  noblemen,  would  behave  toward 
their  former  oppressors  with  an  elegant  mixture 
of  disdain  and  generosity.  A  corollary  fantasy 
envisioned  the  enlisted  man  returning  in  triumph 
to  his  Army  post,  the  scene  of  his  degradation, 
and  there  redressing  the  humiliations  of  mess 
hall,  training  field,  and  barracks. 

A  good  many  enlisted  men,  upon  their  return 
to  civilian  life — myself  included — wrote  heated 
tracts  about  the  heinousness  of  a  military  caste 
system  in  a  democratic  country  and  sent  them  off 
to  magazines.  (My  piece,  rejected  like  the  rest, 
elicited  the  comment  from  a  national  magazine 


that  it  was  just  fine,  but  they  had  received  hun- 
dreds like  it.)  And  then  we  all  settled  down  to 
the  ambiguous  glories  of  civilian   life. 

It  was  vouchsafed  to  some,  however,  to  return 
to  the  scenes  of  their  military  misadventures.  I 
had  such  an  experience  last  spring  when  on  two 
separate  occasions  I  visited  Camp  Hood,  up- 
graded now  to  Fort  Hood,  where  I  had  arrived 
twenty  years  earlier  as  a  raw  recruit.  I  had  gone 
through  thirteen  weeks  of  tough  basic  training 
in  the  Tank  Destroyers  ("Seek — strike — de- 
stroy," we  chanted  in  cadence)  and  then  served 
as  cadre,  training  others,  in  North  Camp  Hood. 

Camp  Hood  in  Texas  provided  the  classical 
Army  experience  for  a  big-city  boy  from  the 
North.  Central  Texas  seemed  lonely  and  bleak 
and  uninhabitable — a  vast  preserve,  according  to 
(". I  folklore,  for  hillbillies,  cretins,  and  subliter- 
ates.  (On  jukebox  and  radio,  all  we  seemed  to 
hear  was  the  idiot  blare  of  "Lay  That  Pistol 
Down"  and  other  country  music.)  The  weather 
was  volatile,  shifting  unpredictably  from  sunny 
midwinter  days  to  stingingly  cold  ones  except  in 
the  summer,  which  was  remorselessly  hot.  But 
worst  of  all  we  felt  like  aliens  in  the  South,  cut 
off  from  the  life  we  knew,  our  freedom  drastic- 
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ally  abridged.  And  though  many  of  us  came  in 
with  high  intentions,  they  could  hardly  survive 
the  nightmare  of  KP,  the  tedious  training,  and 
the  whining  abuse  of  the  cadre  who  seemed  to 
have  it  in  for  big-city  boys,  especially  if  they 
had  the  bad  grace  to  have  gone  to  college. 

In  addition,  we  had  spectacularly  bad  luck. 
Because  of  the  prevalence  of  respiratory  diseases 
in  the  winter  of  1943,  we  were  quarantined  to 
our  company  area  right  through  basic  training, 
unable  even  to  seize  the  small  pleasures  of  going 
to  the  service  club  or  movies  on  the  post  and 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  go  to  town  to- 
gether for  a  rambunctious  weekend  where  we 
could  try  land  fail)  to  make  good  our  phallic 
boasting.  We  were  so  miserable  that  when  an 
officer  revealed  that  most  of  us  would  go  overseas 
right  after  basic  training  as  replacements  in  the 
North  African  campaign  fat  that  time  going 
badly)  we  felt  almost  relieved.  Anything  seemed 
like  an  improvement  over  Camp  Hood. 

Training  culminated  in  three  incredible  days 
of  something  called  the  Battle  Conditioning 
Course  ("Killers'  Course"),  where  we  double- 
timed  without  respite  and  twice  daily  ran  a  rug- 
ged mile-long  obstacle  course.  I  dreaded  the 
obstacle  course  but  managed  it,  and  after  the 
three  days  were  over  felt  a  certain  grim  pride  in 
having  been  through  the  experience.  But  things 
happened  during  those  three  days  which  even  now 
seem  macabre.  One  of  our  training  group— a 
would-be  actor  inevitably  called  Shakespeare — 
simply  refused  to  run  the  obstacle  course.  He 
was  too  tired,  the  course  too  tough.  In  full  view  of 
everybody,  the  cadre  tied  a  stout  manilla  rope 
around  his  middle  and  hitched  the  other  end  to 
the  bumper  of  a  jeep.  Then  they  pulled  him  (run 
or  be  di-agged  was  his  choice)  from  obstacle  to  ob- 
stacle, and  burly  noncoms  lifted  him  to  the  top 
of  landing  nets  and  walls  and  threw  him  down  if 
he  declined  to  climb  down.  Shakespeare  was 
pompous,  patronizing,  and  a  goof-off,  and  nobody 
much  liked  him  (it  was  rumored  that  he  was 
trying  to  get  into  Special  Services),  but  this,  we 
thought,  was  going  too  far.  Another  boy — a  good 
one — violated  some  silly  little  rule  (by  taking  a 
shortcut)   and  was  forced  to  run  the  course  five 
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times  without  stopping.  We  watched  him — his 
chunky  body  leaning  forward,  his  heavy  legs 
pumping  mechanically,  his  face  vacant.  Later  he 
revealed  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  ordeal. 

Camp  Hood,  in  short,  was  Gehenna.  There  were 
persistent  rumors  of  soldiers  killed  on  the  in- 
filtration course  as  a  result  of  live  rounds  falling 
short.  In  this  operation,  heavy  strands  of  barbed 
wire  lay  on  the  ground — not  above  it — and  we 
had  to  work  our  way  through  by  lifting  them 
with  our  rifle.  Later  when  I  was  a  cadreman 
myself  the  heat  was  so  intense  (1943  was  a 
brutal  summer)  that  some  trainees  actually  died, 
and  training  was  suspended  during  the  worst  of 
the  afternoon.  I  can  remember  long  lines  of 
soldiers  waiting  to  buy  Cokes  after  training 
hours.  And  the  small  towns  near  the  camp — 
Killeen  and  Belton  and  Gatesville  and  even  Waco 
— offered  little  relief.  The  men  on  pass  simply 
milled  about  the  streets.  (There  were  USO  dances 
all  the  time,  but  the  girls  were  spoiled,  even  the 
impossibly  plain  ones,  and  the  best  you  could  hope 
for  was  a  brief  turn  on  the  floor  and  a  few 
snatches  of  conversation  before  someone  cut  in.) 
Camp  Hood  was  so  bad,  we  heard,  that  even 
Walter  Winchell  was  blasting  it  in  his  columns. 
And  Texas,  we  all  agreed,  was  the  cloaca  of  the 
U.S.,  except  that  we  phrased  it  differently. 

But  it  really  wasn't  that  bad.  There  was  the 
comradeship,    more    intense    than    anything    we 


experienced  before  or  after.  And  there  was  the 
marvelous  safety  valve  of  humor.  We  laughed  at 
everything — ourselves,  our  officers,  and  especially 
the  silly  noncoms.  Later,  as  a  cadreman,  I  used 
to  hitchhike  around  the  state  on  weekends  and 
found  the  towns  and  countryside  engaging.  (You 
had  to  know  where  to  go:  far  from  Army  camps 
and  Air  Force  bases.)  I  got  drunk  in  Dallas,  went 
to  church  and  synagogue  socials  with  fine  impar- 
tiality, and  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  little  girl  in 
Waxahachie  whom  I  met  as  she  was  going  to 
Sunday  vesper  services. 
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FORT  HOOD:  SPARTA  GOES  SUBURBAN 


I  remember  one  wonderful  moment  in  my 
cadre  experience.  I  was  assigned  to  a  special 
training  unit  for  submarginal  and  illiterate  sol- 
diers. (We  taught  them  to  read  and  write  half 
the  day  and  trained  them  in  the  field  the  other 
half.)  Out  in  bivouac  one  afternoon,  we  encoun- 
tered a  huge  snake  in  our  campsite.  While  the 
officers  and  cadre — many  with  college  degrees — 
buzzed  about  helplessly,  an  illiterate  farm  boy, 
one  step  ahead  of  a  Section  8  discharge,  picked 
up  an  entrenching  tool  and  calmly  decapitated 
the   reptile. 

After  nine  months  at  Camp  Hood,  I  went  on, 
like  many  other  soldiers  with  good  test  scores, 
to  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program 
("Mother,  take  the  service  star  down"),  studied 
Japanese  at  Yale  University,  and  was  one  of  the 
mildly  guilt-ridden  soldier-technicians  with  the 
soft  deals.  But  as  the  years  went  by,  Yale  and  the 
desk  job  in  military  intelligence  receded,  and 
only  Camp  Hood  with  its  blazing  sun  and  stony 
soil,  and  the  careening  weekends  in  strange  towns 
seemed  alive  in  my  memory. 

The  Twenty-year  Shocks 

x\.nd  so  last  spring  I  drove  back  to  the  place 
where,  twenty  years  ago,  after  three  days  on  a 
dirty  day  coach  I  had  detrained  at  a  railroad 
siding  and  had  seen  the  unpaved  streets  of  a 
small  Texas  town.  Killeen  had  grown — gro- 
tesquely ("23,000  friends  and  neighbors,"  a  sign 
in  town  proclaimed  unconvincingly) .  In  an  ob- 
scene parody  of  urbanism,  the  main  street,  now 
paved,  housed  a  neon  stretch  of  loan  companies, 
used-car  lots,  and  pizza  places. 

Fort  Hood,  at  first  glance,  seemed  to  have 
changed  little,  although  it  was  no  longer  a  Tank 
Destroyer  center,  and  now  contained  the  First 
Armored  Division  ("Old  Ironsides")  and  the 
Second  Armored  Division  ("Hell  on  Wheels," 
Patton's  old  outfit).  The  Second  Armored  is  the 
division  that  was  airlifted  to  West  Germany  in 
October  to  demonstrate  the  Army's  battle-readi- 
ness. From  a  wartime  peak  of  80,000  men,  the 
camp's  population  had  dropped  to  40,000 — still 
a  large  post  by  any  standards.  There  were  the 
same  wide  sky  and  endless  space  and  sharp  wind 
whistling  dow  i  from  the  Panhandle.  The  white 
two-story  barracks  I  remembered  from  the  old 
days  gleamed  in  the  morning  sun.  The  gravel 
walks  were  immaculate.  Here  and  there  was  a 
gentle  bucolic  touch :  cattle  belonging  to  local 
farmers  grazed  in  the  fields,  and  there  is  a  joke 
in   Killeen  that  you   risk   biting  into   a   .30-cal. 


bullet  when  you  order  a  steak  in  a  restaurant. 

But  this  was  the  new  "blackboot  Army,"  and 
there  were  changes  everywhere — the  black  para- 
troop  boots  which  everyone  wears,  the  green 
fatigues  ("canvas  pajamas")  worn  during  duty 
hours  by  officers  and  men  alike,  and  the  new 
rakish  baseball  caps  instead  of  the  floppy  fatigue 
hats  we  wore.  And  it  was  nice  to  see  many  classes 
being  taught  by  tough,  skillful  Negro  noncoms. 
(In  my  time,  the  Army  was  Jim  Crow,  and  I  can 
remember  being  sadly  turned  away  from  a  Negro 
PX.)  There  has  been  much  building  at  Fort  Hood 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  in  addition  to 
the  regular  barracks,  there  are  many  cinder- 
block  structures,  some  equipped  with  air-condi- 
tioners !  And  scattered  through  the  post  are  real 
villages — each  a  little  suburb — where  married 
enlisted  men  and  officers,  separately,  to  be  sure, 
live  in  trim  ranch  houses.  At  moments  Fort  Hood 
looks  like  the  toy  cities  of  one's  childhood.  Every- 
thing is  there,  miniature  and  uniform:  banks 
and  churches,  schools  and  bowling  alleys.  Road 
signs  everywhere,  as  in  any  public-spirited  com- 
munity, exhort  people  to  drive  carefully,  and  the 
camp  newspaper  is  full  of  gossipy  social  notes  and 
announcements  of  Cub  Scout  meetings.  To  be 
sure,  the  motor  pools  bristle  with  tanks  and  arma- 
ment, and  one  can  still  see  soldiers  going  out  to 
the  field,  the  road  guards  taking  their  rigid 
parade-rest  position.  Fort  Hood,  in  short,  seems 
like  a  bizarre  blend  of  Sparta  and  suburbia. 

Company  facilities  have  also  changed  markedly 
in  two  decades,  enough  to  make  any  old-timer 
gnash  his  teeth  about  the  New  Army.  (It  seemed 
ironic  that  my  Army  was  now  the  Old  Army 
when  indeed  in  my  time  it  was  the  prewar  reg- 
ular Army  that  was  so  regarded.)  Each  company 
day  room  has  a  TV  room  with  comfortable  chairs 
and  a  magazine  rack  (the  girlie  magazines  se- 
creted under  Life  and  Look).  The  company  mess 
hall,  promoted  to  a  dining  room,  looked  to  me 
downright  sybaritic — tables  for  four,  and  par- 
titions with  flower  boxes  breaking  up  the  room 
into  chatty  alcoves,  and  dishes  instead  of  trays. 
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Evenings,  the  men  may  come  to  dinner  in  civilian 
clothes,  and  on  Sunday,  in  a  burst  of  permissive- 
ness, enlisted  men  may  get  up  late,  go  to  the 
dining  room  at  any  time,  and  order  either  break- 
fast or  lunch. 

The  old  primitive  PXs  are  now  lavish  depart- 
ment stores,  and  there  are  refreshment  centers 
everywhere  in  marked  contrast  to  the  long  lines 
of  soldiers  sweating  out  Cokes  in  the  hot  sun  or 
drawing  stingily  rationed  water  from  Lister 
bags  before  the  plumbing  was  ready  at  North 
Camp  Hood.  And  in  a  final  flourish  of  luxury, 
huge  mobile  PXs  bring  the  comforts  of  suburban 
living  to  men  in  the  field.  This  was  clearly  not 
my  Camp  Hood. 

"We're  Thinking  Positive" 

At  play,  Fort  Hood  is  the  American  welfare 
state  at  its  most  indulgent — a  country  club  for 
warriors.  There  are  swimming  pools  (segregated 
by  rank  not  by  race),  golf  courses  and  tennis 
courts  (unsegregated),  and  lavish  service  clubs. 
Sports  cars  and  young  men  in  Bermudas — as  on 
a  college  campus — made  me  blink.  The  campus 
impression  was  heightened  by  the  post's  "little 
theatre,"  which,  along  with  standard  amateur 
fare,  offers  Albee  and  Ionesco.  Theatre  of  the 
Absurd  amid  the  guns ! 

There  has  been  a  softening  of  idiom  as  well  as 
mores.  The  soldier-trainees  are  called  "students" 
these  days  ("We're  getting  more  dignified"),  and 
the  obstacle  course  has  been  elevated  to  a  "con- 
fidence course"  ("We're  thinking  positive").  You 
don't  get  lost  in  a  compass  exercise;  you  are 
"misoriented."  And  in  a  mortar  crew,  the  one  who 
aims  the  weapon  is  called  "the  assistant  com- 
puter." 

The  first  sergeant,  that  professional  ogre,  has 
undergone  considerable  housebreaking.  Theoret- 
ically, at  least,  he  may  not  abuse  the  men.  More- 
over, he  tends  to  be  a  real  professional  with  more 
than  a  passing  acquaintance  with  principles  of 
personnel  management.  (In  the  old  days,  he  re- 
cruited some  bright  boy  as  company  clerk  to  do 
the  paper  work,  while  he  did  the  bellowing.) 
There  are  those  who  see  the  passing  of  the  tough 
first  sergeant  as  a  calamitous  decline.  "They're 
Cub  Scout  leaders  now,"  an  old-timer  snorted. 
"In  the  old  days  if  a  corporal  told  you  to  jump, 
you  jumped.  Now  it  takes  a  captain  or  a  major." 
But  the  consensus,  expressed  by  one  noncom,  is 
that  "you  have  to  be  a  fatherly  type.  And  you've 
got  to  treat  them  like  individuals." 

Some  things,  of  course,  have  not  changed  at 


all.  Soldiers  still  police  the  area  ("If  it  doesn't 
move,  pick  it  up,  and  if  it  does  move,  salute  it"). 
After  smoking,  the  men  "field-strip"  their  ciga- 
rettes except  for  filter  tips,  which  must  be  placed 
in  their  pockets.  There  is  still  the  trauma  of  KP, 
but  some  professional  coolies  among  the  soldiers 
hire  themselves  for  ten  dollars  a  throw.  And  GI 
parties,  those  herculean  housecleanings,  persist. 
Enlisted  men  still  sleep  in  their  underwear  (a 
mark  of  proletarian  solidarity),  hitchhike  from 
town  to  town,  and  pull  guard  duty,  though  I  was 
startled  to  see  an  instruction  card  pinned  to  a 
weekend  guard  making  him  look  like  a  little 
boy  running  an  errand  for  Mama.  And  there  is 
still  the  same  sorehead  conviction  that  the  Air 
Force  is  an  incomparably  better  deal  ("They 
run  a  string  of  Hilton  Hotels  around  the  world"). 

The  rank  system  has  hardly  been  mitigated. 
The  wall  between  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
seemed  as  insurmountable  as  ever.  And  there 
are  even  new  barriers,  relaxed  during  the  war, 
between  higher  noncoms  and  lower  ones.  (They 
now  have  separate  service  clubs.)  What  one  finds 
is  a  kind  of  tripartite  ghetto — as  among  Amer- 
ican religions — with  officers,  high-ranking  en- 
listed men,  and  low-ranking  enlisted  men  social- 
izing separately.  Throughout  my  visit,  I  was 
struck  by  the  tense  rigidity  of  officers  around 
their  superiors,  and  that  of  enlisted  men  around 
officers.  How  do  they  ever  communicate?  Only  the 
generals  seemed  to  relax. 

I  spent  an  evening  with  a  young  officer  and  his 
wife  who  had  invited  a  college  friend  of  theirs, 
an  enlisted  man.  It  wasn't  until  the  evening  was 
well  along  that  the  enlisted  man  felt  free  to 
address  his  old  friend  by  his  first  name. 

To  be  sure,  the  fact  that  military  personnel  no 
longer  wear  their  uniforms  off-duty  makes  a  big 
difference.  The  rank  system  grinds  to  a  halt  after 
5:00  p.  M.  Civilian  clothes  are  a  great  equalizer, 
and  saluting  virtually  ends  after  Retreat. 

Some  Grisly  Overtones 

.D  ut  it  is  chiefly  the  training  that  provides  an 
iron  link  to  the  past.  The  men  fire  the  same  weap- 
ons but  more  of  them,  and  the  technical  demands 
are  greater.  In  addition,  they  are  prepared  for  un- 
conventional kinds  of  warfare.  When  I  arrived 
last  spring  at  Fort  Hood,  I  saw  a  training  exer- 
cise that  would  have  scared  hell  out  of  even  the 
tough  alumni  of  the  Battle  Conditioning  Course. 
As  part  of  their  counter-insurgency  training 
(guerrilla  warfare),  the  men  at  Hood  rappelled 
(swung  down  with  ropes)  a  hundred-foot  cliff.  It 
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is  well  prepared  and  quite  safe,  but  still  a  scary 
business  to  make  that  leap  into  space.  Occasion- 
ally, men  freeze  at  the  rim,  but  ultimately  they 
go.  ("Once  you  go  over  the  edge,"  a  noncom 
explained,  "there's  no  problem.  There's  only  one 
way  to  go — down!")  Training  nowadays  is  elab- 
orately worked  out  by  specialists  who  sometimes 
stage  little  training  dramas.  At  the  cliff,  for 
example,  there  was  a  short  one-acter — most  of  it 
in  midair — in  which  a  cadreman,  in  the  role  of 
raw  recruit,  pantomimed  terror,  gross  ineptitude, 
and  finally  dazzling  triumph  on  the  ropes. 

The  men  also  undergo  survival  training  in  their 
counter-insurgency  course.  This  has  some  grisly 
overtones  in  our  time  of  nuclear  consciousness. 
With  the  clock  of  civilization  deliberately  turned 
back,  they  learn  to  kill  with  bow  and  arrow,  stone 
hammer,  and  even  with  a  pointed  stick  in  a  fashion 
chillingly  reminiscent  of  Lord  of  the  Flit  s.  What 
we  called  Dirty  Fighting — now  called  Judo — 
takes  place  in  the  Bear  Pit,  a  comfortable,  sandy 
amphitheater  into  which  the  men  leap  with  a 
ritualistic  roar.  But  the  tussling  is  in  earnest — 
they  throw  hard  from  the  hip — and  when  we  ar- 
rived a  moaning  boy  was  being  carried  away  on  a 
stretcher.  Some  of  the  boys  whispered  that  his 
back  was  broken.  "Probably  pulled  a  muscle,"  a 
young   West   Point   officer   said    reassuringly. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  ruggedness,  I  asked  an 
officer  if  the  "Shakespeare"  episode  in  my  Camp 
Hood  days  could  happen  today.  "If  I  did  that," 
the  officer  said  peremptorily,  "I'd  be  out  of  the 
Army  the  next  day." 

A  subsequent  visit  to  Fort  Hood  provided  me 
with  some  insights  into  what  it  is  like  to  be  a 
combat  soldier  at  a  time  when  neither  peace  pre- 
vails nor  war  has  been  declared.  There  was  simu- 


lated combat  one  night  involving  tanks,  armored 
personnel  carriers  (almost  as  heavy  as  the  tanks), 
and  foot  soldiers.  The  night  had  elements  of  high 
drama,  even  though  it  was  all  make-believe.  There 
was  the  mystery  of  darkness,  the  faint  tingle 
of  danger,  the  eeriness  of  driving  a  jeep  cross- 
country in  total  blackness  (no  parking  lights, 
nothing)  on  high  plateaus,  knowing  that  cliffs 
were  all  ai'ound  us.  Every  now  and  then,  tanks 
and  armored  personnel  carriers  came  crashing 
through  the  underbrush  like  huge  prehistoric 
monsters.  (A  few  years  ago,  a  tank  went  off  a  cliff 
in  a  night  exercise;  all  the  men  in  it  were  killed.) 
The  giant  vehicles  were  hastily  camouflaged:  the 
men  dismounted  and  stood  around  talking  quietly 
and  smoking.  In  a  comic  interplay  between  reality 
and  fiction,  a  soldier — a  role  player  in  a  previously 
worked  out  scenario — cried  out  for  medics  in  mock 
pain.  When  company  headquarters  were  notified, 
the  officer  who  received  the  call  thought  it  was  in 
earnest  and  jumped  into  his  jeep  to  give  first 
aid.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  tank  officer 
brought  his  vehicle  to  a  halt,  climbed  out  of  the 
turret,  and  reported  with  only  a  trace  of  self- 
consciousness: 

"My  men  held  the  line." 

"Hold  at  all  costs."  his  superior  officer  com- 
manded. 

The  next  day,  for  the  benefit  of  a  group  of  mili- 
tary attaches  from  many  countries  (these  in- 
cluded Israeli  and  Arab  officers  who  politely 
ignored  each  other),  there  was  a  simulated  armor 
and  infantry  attack  with  live  ammunition  and 
artillery  fire.  (The  code  name  for  the  exercise 
was  "Floor  Show,"  and  indeed  it  was.)  The  at- 
taches were  gathered  on  the  top  of  Jack  Moun- 
tain, a  mesa-like  hill,  where  they  were  briefed  in 
formal  fashion.  Sitting  in  grandstands,  they 
watched    the   panoramic    action    below. 

I  was  invited  to  ride  in  one  of  the  personnel 
carriers  during  the  attack.  (While  waiting  to 
move  out,  I  noticed  one  of  the  gunners  reading  a 
paperback — comic  books  are  now  passe  in  the 
Army — entitled  Doomsday  1999.)  Despite  the 
inescapable  hurry-up-and-wait  of  the  Army, 
there  was  a  Hurry  of  excitement  among  the  men 
when  we  "cranked  up"  and  rolled  across  the  plain 
with  live  artillery  shells  arching  overhead  fired 
from  a  few  miles  behind  us.  ("I  think  you  will 
agree,"  the  briefing  officer  had  said  earlier,  "that 
very  few  hastily  prepared  positions  would  stand 
up  under  that  fire.")  I  could  then  understand  the 
mystique  of  the  tank  soldiers.  There  is  an  exhila- 
ration about  sweeping  across  the  plain  in  proud 
possession  of  the  field,  the  armored  vehicles  lurch- 
ing across  ravines,  crashing  ahead  irresistibly, 


clanking  and  roaring  with  power.  Then  there 
was  the  moment,  sedulously  rehearsed  earlier, 
when  the  personnel  carriers  ground  to  a  halt,  the 
men  jumped  down,  crouched  in  the  grass,  and 
laid  down  a  field  of  fire  with  rifles  and  automatic 
weapons.  I  carefully  stayed  behind  them  as  they 
blazed  away — especially  one  cocky  little  Mexican- 
American  wielding  a  BAR  almost  as  big  as 
himself  and  shouting  as  he  triggered  his  bursts, 
"Look!  Just  like  John  Wayne." 

"Give  Me  a  Break" 

A.  his  flare-up  of  drama  underscores  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Army  in  a  twilight  period.  How  does 
one  maintain  a  sense  of  urgency  when  there  are 
few  outlets  for  action?  How  does  one  train  men 
for  something  that  probably  will  not  and  should 
not  happen?  Fort  Hood  is  a  vivid  example  of 
these  problems.  The  two  armored  divisions  at 
Hood  constitute  a  STRAC  Army  corps — skilled, 
combat-ready,  on  the  alert  around  the  clock.  But 
in  their  barracks,  the  men  had  the  bored,  sullen, 
listless  quality  of  men  doing  time.  Indeed,  there 
are  some  arresting  parallels  with  prison  life. 
Soldiers  near  the  end  of  their  enlistment  or  draft 
period  describe  themselves  as  short-timers,  an  old 
prison  term.  (On  the  wall  of  a  latrine  I  saw  the 
inscription:  "Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin — 127  days 
left.")  Like  prison  inmates,  the  enlisted  men 
are  full  of  self-pity.  "Give  me  some  headroom"  or 
"give  me  a  break"  is  their  daily  litany.  They  still 
complain  about  "chicken,"  and  the  welfare-state 
ministrations  of  the  new  Army  notwithstanding, 
they  find  little  fun  in  anything  under  military 
sponsorship.  "If  the  Army  taught  sex,"  a  young 
man  said  churlishly,  "we  would  probably  give 
it  up.  There  would  be  no  fun  in  it."  Despite  the 
talk  about  "re-upping  for  bennies"  (reenlisting 
for  benefits),  those  who  do  are  dismissed  scorn- 
fully as  "losers,"  and  even  Regular  Army  men 
are  reluctant  to  admit  that  they  will  go  the  whole 
twenty-year  route.  Unlike  their  counterparts  in 
World  War  II,  enlisted  men  take  little  pleasure  in 
being  soldiers.  Everybody  was  in  the  same  boat 
then,  and  that  made  all  the  difference.  We  hated 
the  Army  but  couldn't  really  imagine  being  out 
of  it  during  the  war.  I  can  remember  that  when 
we  went  to  swim  at  the  local  pools  or  at  Barton 
Springs  in  Austin,  we  would  never  be  parted 
from  our  dog  tags;  we  wanted  to  be  identified 
as  soldiers.  Today,  enlisted  men  are  abused  by 
their  friends  if  they  don't  get  out  of  uniform 
after  duty  hours. 

Yet  even  in  this   Army  of  coddled   moaners, 
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when  soldiers  gel  rlose  to  the  real  thing,  morale 
stiffens.  The  men  like  to  go  out  in  the  field;  it's 
a  relief  from  garrison  monotony,  and  "chicken"  is 
curtailed.  In  combat  exercises,  opposing  troops 
must  keep  at  least  fifty  yards  apart  lest  they 
get  carried  away  and  start  to  throw  punches.  At 
post  theatres,  enlisted  men  scoff  at  war  movies — 
"they're  not  tactical."  Despite  their  distaste  for 
the  Army,  they  are  still  professionals  in  their 
craft.  But  the  best  demonstration  that  the  prom- 
ise of  combat  heightens  morale  was  during  the 
Cuban  crisis.  As  a  crack  outfit,  the  First  Ar- 
mored Division  was  shipped  to  Fort  Stewart, 
Georgia,  then  to  Florida,  to  meet  the  Soviet 
threat  in  Cuba.  The  AWOL  rate  dropped  as  the 
real  thing  drew  close.  Those  who  participated 
still  remember  the  excitement — the  crowds  at 
the  railhead,  the  bands  playing,  the  men  gripping 
their  weapons.  (One  soldier  carried  a  razor  blade 
taped  to  his  helmet  with  which  to  cut  Castro's 
beard  off.)  Tension  was  maintained  in  Florida, 
despite  the  postponement  of  the  invasion  of  Cuba, 
by  a  series  of  amphibious  landings.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  some  bizarre  touches.  The  force  bivou- 
acked in  a  racetrack,  some  men  sleeping  under 
the  ten-dollar  window.  The  Catholic  Chaplain 
heard  confession  in  the  track's  darki'oom.  And 
when  gallantly  landing  on  the  Florida  beach,  the 
soldiers  would  find  themselves  surrounded  by 
tourists  gawking  at  them,  with  gaudy  motels 
in  the  background.  But  for  a  while  at  least,  they 
were  heroes:  people  smiled  and  girls  responded, 
and  it  was  a  far  cry  from  Killeen,  long  saturated 
with  the  military. 


However,  Cuban  crises  cannot  be  pulled  out  of 
a  hat  to  maintain  the  morale  of  soldiers,  and  the 
problem  of  boredom  and  dissatisfaction  persists, 
especially  with  the  brighter  young  men.  A  high- 
ranking  officer  was  quite  direct  about  it:  "I  don't 
see  how  we  can  take  a  young  man  of  twenty-two 
— out  of  college  or  on  a  job — and  expect  him  to  be 
a  private  in  the  Army.  For  the  first  eight  weeks 
or  so,  he'll  be  worse  than  the  Regular  Army  man. 
Then  he'll  do  well;  he  wants  high  Brownie  points. 
In  most  cases,  he  won't  stay  in,  but  he'll  prob- 
ably be  sentimental  about  his  Army  experience 
in  time  to  come." 

Though    the    literacy    requirement    is    steeper 
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for  the  Regular  Army  than  for  draftees,  the 
educational  level  of  draftees  seems  to  be  some- 
what higher.  (The  First  Armored  Division  aver- 
ages 11.4  years  of  schooling.)  And  draftees 
(called  U.S.  as  against  R.A.)  tend  to  be  more 
efficient  soldiers  with  a  lower  AWOL  rate  and 
less  tendency  to  get  into  mischief.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  it  was  the  First  Armored  Division — 
84  per  cent  draftees — that  was  tagged  for  the 
Cuban  invasion.  Nevertheless,  draftee  dissatis- 
faction festers.  With  so  many  eligibles  slipping 
through  the  net  (even  more  so  now  with  blanket 
deferment  of  married  men),  they  are  inclined  to 
ask  aggrievedly,  Why  me?  It  might  make  more 
sense  to  require  every  able-bodied  young  man 
to  serve,  if  only  for  a  year. 

No  Permanent  Privates 

J\t  Fort  Hood,  the  Army's  answer,  in  addition 
to  hard  training,  ranges  from  b'ead  and  circuses 
to  religious  retreats.  (During  the  day-long  re- 
treat, training  is  suspended,  and  men  attend 
lectures  given  by  chaplains  and  participate  in 
religious  discussion  and  contemplation.)  Gen- 
eral Ralph  E.  Haines,  until  recently  the  com- 
mander of  the  First  Armored  Division,  makes  it 
a  point  to  attend  religious  observations  of  all  the 
faiths  ("I  can  get  pretty  interdenominational 
on  occasion")  and  talked  about  the  religious  re- 
treat with  a  mixture  of  piety  and  personnel-man 
cunning:  "The  AWOL  rate  hits  its  lowest  point 
during  the  retreat.  I'm  sure  that  aside  from  its 
religious  significance,  it  paid  off  in  dollars  and 
cents." 

There  is  also  a  long-range  effort  to  profes- 
sionalize the  Army  even  further.  "Our  objective," 
General  Haines  stated,  "is  to  get  able  inductees 
up  to  the  grade  of  sergeant  and  then  induce  them 
to  stay."  There  is  more  esteem  attached  to  non- 
coms  than  during  wartime  and  also  more  cere- 
mony. They  attend  NCO  school  and  have  formal 
graduation  exercises  with  their  wives  in  attend- 
ance to  cut  the  festive  cake.  As  a  corollary  to 
this  increased  professionalization,  there  is  no 
place  for  that  time-honored  character — the  per- 
manent private.  If  a  soldier  is  not  promoted,  he 
may  not  reenlist.  "We  have  nowhere  to  put  them," 
General  Haines  explained;  "no  supernumerary 
squad  or  bugle  squad  or  stable  squad."  Neverthe- 
less, despite  exhortations  to  reenlist  ("It  pays  to 
stay;  reenlist  today"),  only  6  per  cent  of  the 
draftees  choose  to  stay.  "Too  much  harassment," 
a  soldier  explained. 

General  Haines  is  a  vivid  epitome  of  the  New 


Army  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  man  very 
likely  to  succeed,  indeed  as  a  hot  possibility 
for  Chief  of  Staff  within  ten  years.  He  seems  to 
have  the  ingredients  that  the  Army  requires 
these  days.  Tall,  lean,  hard-muscled,  he  has  an 
excellent  combat  record  and  has  commanded 
troops  in  every  grade,  which  is  rare.  But  he 
seems  as  adroit  in  the  executive  suite  as  in 
the  field,  and  he  is,  in  addition,  an  excellent  pub- 
lic speaker.  (His  talks  to  the  division,  called 
with  mock  reverence  "sermons  on  the  mount," 
I  found,  were  very  popular.)  Frank,  open, 
friendly,  Haines  offered  crisp,  sensible  explana- 
tions for  military  phenomena  that  have  baffled 
many  observers.  For  the  maddening  hurry- 
up-and-wait  compulsion  of  the  Army,  he  offered 
this  explanation:  "Each  command  person  gives 
himself  a  certain  cushion  of  time  in  following 
an  order,  and  when  you  go  through  the  whole 
chain  of  command,  the  cushion  builds  up.  It  gets 
down  to  this:  Being  one  minute  late  is  infinitely 
worse  than  being  two  hours  early."  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  having  built  up  the  First  Ar- 
mored Division  to  peak  efficiency,  he  was  now  on 
his  way  to  a  high  staff  position.  "The  ability  to 
switch  organizational  loyalties,"  he  explained, 
"is  characteristic  of  the  professional  soldier." 
About  the  harassment  of  enlisted  men  by  officers, 
he  said  firmly :  "The  hazing  of  men — for  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to — is  clearly  a  failure  of 
leadership." 

General  Haines  persuasively  combines  tradi- 
tional military  virtues  with  a  new  urbanity  and 
sophistication.  The  officers  at  Fort  Hood,  how- 
ever, seemed  a  mixed  bag.  Among  them  were 
career  men  in  since  World  War  II,  a  sprinkling  of 
West  Pointers,  reserve  officers  discharging  their 
obligation,  and  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
officers  who  had  been  recalled  during  the  Korean 
War  and  just  didn't  have  the  energy  or  will  to 
start  civilian  life  all  over  again.  Some,  with  a 
certain  catholicity  of  spirit,  had  made  the  rounds 
in  their  time  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines 
and  settled  down  wherever  they  could  get  a  good 
deal.  West  Point  officers  do  not  constitute  a  dis- 


ti net  bloc.  However,  if  their  zeal  gets  out  of 
hand,  they  are  likely  to  be  called  "damned  West 
Pointers"  by  other  officers. 

The  Way  They  Walk 

XT hysically,  the  officers  looked  good,  the  middle- 
aged  ones  particularly,  who,  unlike  their  civilian 
counterparts,  take  pride  in  a  Hat  stomach  and 
good  wind.  But  all  too  often  they  had  the  tight 
circumspection  of  minor  civil  servants.  They 
were  fine  at  briefing  a  visitor  in  their  own  lim- 
ited area,  but  talk  to  them  about  larger  military 
or  political  issues  and  they  were  lost.  Nowhere 
have  I  encountered  young  men  so  concerned 
about  retirement.  (Most  of  them  will  retire  in 
their  forties.)  One  morning,  as  we  were  waiting 
for  the  tanks  to  make  a  mock  attack,  a  group 
of  officers  were  standing  in  the  genial  sunshine 
discussing  what  they  would  do  after  retirement. 
"If  you  can  make  it  in  the  Army,  you  can  make 
it  in  civilian  life,"  one  officer  remarked  senten- 
tiously.  "That's  what  I  always  say."  His  com- 
panions nodded  their  heads  in  solemn  agreement. 

It  was  easy  to  tell  who  the  real  career  officers 
were.  "It's  the  way  they  walk  and  the  way  they 
smile,"  an  enlisted  man  remarked.  "They're  real 
Frank  Merriwells.  The  funny  thing  is  that  the 
men  who  make  good  officers  are  the  guys  I  don't 
like." 

Some  are  tough  customers,  nice  to  have  on  our 
side.  "I  love  these  things,"  a  hard,  leathery  tank 
officer  said  patting  the  side  of  his  vehicle.  But 
if  they  are  hardy  centurions,  they  are  also  genial 
— hardly  the  warmongers  of  Soviet  propaganda. 
In  general,  the  officers  struck  me  as  decent  peo- 
ple, their  vision  shuttered  somewhat  by  their 
profession,  but  what  profession  is  free  of  dis- 
tortions? 

There  was  one  officer,  a  major  with  an  excellent 
combat  record,  who  embodied  the  contradictions 
of  the  American  military  class.  He  was  a  not  un- 
familiar mixture  of  decency  and  dangerous 
naivete,  toughness  and  sentimentality.  He  had 
left  a  Southwestern  university  just  before  World 
War  II  and  stayed  in  the  Army,  later  serving  in 
the  Korean  War  and  being  badly  wounded.  He 
had  wanted  to  be  a  teacher,  he  confessed,  but 
consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  Army 
is  90  per  cent  teaching  anyway.  However,  he  was 
sometimes  distressed  by  the  mission  of  the  Army, 
which  is  ultimately  destruction.  Then  the  talk 
turned  to  his  tours  of  duty,  and  it  appeared  that 
he  had  been  for  a  time  commandant  of  a  military 
prison   in   Germany   housing    SS    men   awaiting 
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trial.  "They  were  all  right,"  the  major  said 
earnestly,  "always  doing  physical  training  and 
keeping  in  shape.  You  want  to  know  something? 
They  were  real  nice  fellows." 

But  the  final  absurdity  was  mine.  I  had  re- 
turned to  Fort  Hood  in  quest  of  what  I  had  left 
behind  twenty  years  ago:  the  "hard"  Army,  the 
deprivations  of  an  enlisted  man,  the  very  feel  of 
those  days.  But  all  I  found  were  poignant 
changes.  North  Camp  Hood,  where  I  had  served 
as  cadre,  was  now  a  ghost  camp,  stripped  of  its 
tar-paper  barracks.  (In  the  summer,  National 
Guard  units  play  soldier  there.)  And  it  was  soon 
obvious  that  to  most  of  the  men  I  might  as  well 
have  participated  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
I  was  no  enlisted  man  to  them,  no  secret  sharer 
of  their  rage  and  resentment,  but  rather  another 
middle-aging  member  of  the  Establishment  that 
made   the    rules   and   pulled    the    inspections. 


I  was  a  coddled  VIP  now,  which  both  pleased 
and  disturbed  me.  There  was  one  Chaplinesque 
moment  when  I  arrived  at  the  Dallas  airport  on 
my  second  visit,  with  the  memory  of  my  enlisted 
humiliations  fresh  in  my  mind.  There  waiting 
for  me  were  a  half-dozen  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  the  crew  of  a  huge  helicopter  sent  to  fetch 
me.  When  I  spent  a  night  in  the  field,  still  in 
pursuit  of  the  austerities  of  two  decades  ago,  I 
was  provided  with  a  cot — no  hard  ground  for  the 
visitor — and  an  aide-de-camp,  a  bright,  articulate 
enlisted  man. 

The  next  day  I  ignominiously  betrayed  what- 
ever enlisted  man  solidarity  had  survived  this 
corrupting  hospitality.  We  were  watching  a 
combat  exercise,  the  enlisted  man  and  I,  when  a 
colonel  approached  and  announced  that  it  was 
time  for  lunch.  "Won't  you  join  us?"  he  asked. 
"Sergeant,"  he  said  to  my  aide-de-camp,  "you 
know  where  your  mess  is,  don't  you?"  This  was 
my  chance  to  assert  the  old  defiance  which  so 
often  had  gotten  me  "gigged"  during  my  term  of 
service.  Alas,  I  muffed  it.  The  enlisted 
shamefacedly  went  his  way.  Equally  shamefaced, 
I  walked  to  the  officers'  mess  beside  the  colonel. 
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My  Poetic  Career  in 
Vermont  Politics 


6?/  William  Jay  Smith 


When  a  poet  sits  in  the  Vermont 
State  Legislature  for  a  year,  he  sees 
and  hears  a  lot  of  things — some  of  them 
wildly  comic — which  ordinary  mortals 
usually  miss. 


W  hen  Robert  Frost  accepted  the  official  desig- 
nation of  Poet  Laureate  of  Vermont  in  1961  at 
Stowe,  he  recited  a  quatrain  written  especially 
for  the  occasion : 

On  Being  Chosen  Poet  of  Vermont* 

Breathes  there  a  bard  who  isn't  moved 
When  he  finds  his  verse  is  understood 
And  not  entirely  disapproved 
By  his  country  and  his  neighborhood? 

*From  In  the  Clearing  by  Robert  Frost.  Copy- 
right ©  1902  by  Robert  Frost.  Reprinted  by  permis- 
sion of  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 


Vermont  is  also  my  neighborhood  although  I 
have  lived  there  only  fifteen  years  to  Mr.  Frost's 
fifty.  A  joint  resolution  of  the  Vermont  General 
Assembly  early  in  1961  stated  that  whereas  Mr. 
Frost  was  well  known  as  a  poet  and  whereas  he 
had  made  his  home  in  Vermont  for  many  years, 
he  should  be  declared  its  official  Poet  Laureate. 
What  the  resolution  did  not  say  was  that  whereas 
he  had  received  almost  every  literary  award  that 
a  poet  can  receive  in  the  world,  just  barely 
enough  time  had  gone  by  for  him  to  be  duly 
recognized  by  Vermont.  I  personally  have  not 
been  chosen  Poet  Laureate,  but  I  was  chosen  as 
Representative  from  the  town  of  Pownal  to  the 
Vermont  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  one  of 
forty-six  Democratic  members  of  that  body  out 
of  a  total  of  246.  In  the  election  of  final  officers 
of  the  1961  session,  I  was  elected  Official  Poet 
(there  was  no  residence  requirement,  no  opposi- 
tion, and,  I  might  add,  no  honorarium). 

You  may  ask  what  a  poet  is  doing  in  politics, 
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and  I  must  say  that  I  sometimes  wonder  myself.* 
Shortly  after  the  election  when  I  was  in  Seattle 
on  a  lecture  tour,  I  was  introduced  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  by  my  friend,  the  poet  Leonie 
Adams.  She  said  in  her  introduction  that  we  have 
had  poets  in  this  country  who  have  done  a  variety 
of  other  things  besides  write  poetry.  We  have 
had  a  successful  businessman,  Wallace  Stevens; 
we  have  had  another,  Dr.  William  Carlos  Wil- 
liams, a  prominent  physician;  and  now  we  have — 
and  she  paused — a  poet  who  is  also  a  politician. 
It  sounded  as  if  what  she  meant  was:  "Now  at 
last  we  have  a  real  crook."  I  took  her  to  task 
afterwards  about  this,  saying  that  there  had  been 
many  poets  involved  in  one  way  or  another  in 
politics.  William  Butler  Yeats,  was,  after  all,  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Senate.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "but 
that  was  in  Ireland  and  that's  different."  And  I 
said,  "But  this  is  in  Vermont,  and  what  makes 
you  think  that's  not  different,  too?" 

How  different  it  is  I  was  soon  to  learn.  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  other  state  legislatures. 
My  observations  are  based  solely  on  my  experi- 
ence in  the  Vermont  General  Assembly,  but  since 
I  participated  in  the  longest  session — seven 
months — in  the  history  of  the  state,  I  had  ample 
time  to  observe  what  was  going  on,  as  well  as 
what  was  not  going  on,  and  time  to  verify  my 
conclusions.  Legislatures,  by  their  very  nature, 
have  a  way  of  copying  one  another.  Since  Ver- 
mont has  one  of  the  largest  legislatures  anywhere 
in  existence  and  since  it  has  changed  imper- 
ceptibly since  the  eighteenth  century,  a  close 
look  at  it  may  throw  some  light  on  the  legislative 
process  in  general,  leading  us  on  the  one  hand  to 
marvel  at  the  nature  of  democracy  and  on  the 
other  creating  in  us  some  serious  concern  about 
how  we  manage  to  govern  ourselves  at  all. 

A  word  about  the  make-up  of  the  Vermont 
House  of  Representatives.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution, every  town  in  the  state  has  a  repre- 
sentative; there  are  246  towns  and  246  repre- 
sentatives. To  understand  exactly  what  this 
means,  one  must  realize  that  the  total  population 
of  the  state  is  390,000,  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  the  city  of  Rochester,  New  York.  When  I  went 
to   Montpelier,   I   thought   that   coming    from    a 

*I  no  longer  do,  since  I  have  now  withdrawn.  This 
report  on  the  Vermont  legislature  was  written  be- 
fore the  election  last  fall  of  Philip  H.  Hoff,  my 
former  seatmate  in  the  House,  as  the  first  Demo- 
cratic Governor  in  109  years.  Although  I  worked 
hard  campaigning  for  the  Governor,  I  did  not  run 
again  myself.  Even  with  this  revolutionary  change 
in  the  front  office,  the  legislature  has  changed  but 
little,  and  what  I  have  to  say  of  it  here  is  just  as 
true  today. 


town  of  some  1,500  people  I  would  naturally  be 
representing  a  small  community.  When  I  dis- 
covered that  60  per  cent  of  the  towns  represented 
have  populations  of  less  than  a  thousand,  I  was 
aware  that  my  constituency  was  not  as  meager  as 
I  thought.  Next  to  me  in  the  House  sat  Mr.  Hoff, 
representing  Burlington,  Vermont's  only  real 
city,  with  a  population  of  35,000.  Behind  us,  and 
slightly  to  the  right,  sat  Miss  Eddy  of  Stratton, 
representing  twenty-four  people.  Each  of  us,  of 
course,  had  but  one  vote. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  had  recently 
conducted  a  statewide  campaign  to  try  to  have 
legislation  introduced  to  define  what  constitutes 
a  town.  The  reaction  to  this  campaign,  which 
seemed  to  me  in  every  way  sensible,  was  on  the 
part  of  the  legislators  one  of  supreme  indiffer- 
ence; they  could  naturally  not  be  interested  in 
voting  themselves  out  of  office.  This  reaction  was 
best  summed  up  by  the  President  Pro  Tern  of  the 
Senate,  Asa  Bloomer  of  Rutland,  who  remarked 
that  the  ladies  of  the  League,  rather  than  interest 
themselves  in  the  complications  of  legislation, 
would  do  better  to  stay  at  home,  look  after  their 
children,  and  protect  them  from  the  onslaught 
of  pornographic  literature. 

Remarkable  for  Wisdom 

J.  he  1961  session  was  remarkable  in  many 
ways:  it  was  the  longest,  but  also  the  youngest, 
in  history.  The  average  age  of  the  members  of 
the  House  was  59.  Of  246  members  over  half, 
132,  were  over  sixty;  65  were  between  the  ages 
of  50  and  60;  32  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50; 
15  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40;  2  under  the 
age  of  30.  The  youngest  member  was  the  mem- 
ber from  Shaftsbury,  who  was  24,  affectionately 
known  to  many  of  his  colleagues  as  Cornwallis 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  frequently  appeared 
on  the  floor  wearing  a  defiant  red  blazer.  Since 
Vermont  has  a  greater  percentage  of  elderly  peo- 
ple than  almost  any  other  state  in  the  union,  it  is 
natural  that  the  age  of  its  legislators  should  be 
high.  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  attack  the 
elderly :  many  of  the  young  fogies,  of  which  Corn- 
wallis did  not  happen  to  be  one,  did  more  to  pre- 
vent the  enactment  of  sensible  legislation  than 
some  of  their  older  colleagues. 

The  constitution  gives  no  age  requirement  for 
representatives;  it  says  only  that  they  shall  be 
the  persons  in  each  town  "most  noted  for  wis 
and  virtue."  (No  such  requirement  exists  for  the 
Senate;  apparently  you  can  be  a  renegade  and 
be  elected  Senator  as  long  as  you  are  over  thirty.; 
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MY  POETIC  CAREER  IN  VERMONT  POLITICS 


Since  Vermont  towns  have  always  given  the 
widest  interpretation  to  the  term  "town"  it  is 
only  natural  perhaps  that  they  should  give  an 
equally  wide  interpretation  to  the  term  "wisdom." 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  some  legis- 
lators both  past  and  present,  wisdom  has  not 
always  necessarily  meant  literacy.  It  has  been 
said  that  in  many  of  the  small  towns,  the  stand- 
ard procedure  over  the  years  has  been  to  take 
one  of  its  older  citizens  who  had  been  on  town 
relief,  buy  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  send  him  up 
to  Montpelier,  where  the  state  could  look  after 
him  and  keep  him  warm.  Some  of  my  fellow 
legislators  swear  that  in  the  1959  session  there 
was  one  elderly  gentleman  who  appeared  daily 
wearing  an  antiquated  sailor  outfit  until  several 
members  of  the  House  decided  that  the  dignity  of 
the  chamber  required  them  to  chip  in  and  buy 
him  a  proper  suit.  The  members  of  the  1961 
session  appeared  on  the  whole  particularly  well 
groomed ;  and  the  added  number  of  women  legis- 
lators, more  than  there  had  eve'"  been,  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  fastidiousness  of 
the  male  attire.  I  noted  only  one  point  of  sartorial 
interest:  Some  of  the  gentlemen  had  a  predilec- 
tion for  extremely  broad  and  bright  neckties  that 
sometimes  flashed  across  the  room  during  debate 
with  the  full  effulgence  of  diplomatic  sashes. 

I  look  up  to  my  elders;  and  I  found  it  often 
restful  and  reassuring  to  gaze  out  on  the  white 
and  nodding  heads  that  gave  the  chamber  an  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  that  of  a  wintry  Vermont 
slope.  There  was  only  one  moment  when  age  im- 
pressed itself  on  me  in  a  sudden  and  somewhat 
terrifying  manner.  One  afternoon  in  the  commit- 
tee room  upstairs  in  the  State  House,  the  educa- 
tion committee  on  which  I  served  was  meeting  as 
it  usually  did  from  one  until  five  o'clock.  In  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  door  was  suddenly 
flung  open  and  in  stepped  a  man  of  great  age;  he 
had  white  hair  that  fell  down  to  his  shoulders,  a 
wild  and  rolling  eye;  and  he  wore  several  layers 
of  clothing  of  indeterminate  age  and  dimension. 
He  moved  forward  slowly  into  the  room,  leaning 
on  a  long  and  heavy  wooden  staff  that  reached 
above  his  head.  Our  chairman  shouted  at  him  and 


William  Jay  Smith,  tvho  here  recounts  his  career 
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asked  him  to  identify  himself.  He  said  only  that 
he  came  from  Ryegate.  The  chairman  said  that  we 
would  not  be  getting  to  the  problem  of  Ryegate 
that  afternoon;  would  he  care  to  return?  He 
apparently  heard  nothing  that  was  said,  but  sat 
down  unconvinced,  and  waited.  After  ten  min- 
utes, he  again  rose,  leaned  on  his  staff,  and  he 
and  the  chairman  went  through  the  same  ex- 
change. This  time  he  decided  that  he  had  had 
enough ;  he  strode  slowly  back  to  the  door,  rested 
on  his  staff,  and  eyeing  us  wildly,  lectured  us  for 
the  next  fifteen  minutes  on  the  causes  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  After  his  departure,  we  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  for  many  years  the 
member  from  the  town  of  Ryegate,  and  that  he 
had  come  over  to  Montpelier  to  be  sure  that  there 
would  be  none  of  this  new-fangled  nonsense  about 
a  union  or  regional  school  in  his  bailiwick. 

Early  in  the  session  I  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  not  all  the  legislators  present  were 
aware  of  what  was  going  on.  At  the  opening  of 
the  session  the  newly  elected  speaker  allows  those 
members  who  have  been  reelected  to  take  their 
same  seats.  Then  he  asks  that  the  infirm,  the 
lame,  those  who  have  difficulty  with  hearing  and 
sight  come  into  the  chamber  and  occupy  which- 
ever seats  they  wish  down  in  the  well  of  the 
House.  Those  who  are  left  remain  outside  until 
their  names  are  picked  from  a  hat.  I  had  met  and 
chatted  with  one  of  the  members  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  (which  I  soon  discovered 
was  always  referred  to  in  Montpelier  as  "The 
Banana  Belt").  He  and  I  had  chosen  two  seats 
that  we  thought  were  reasonably  accessible,  and 
we  planned  to  take  them  if  they  remained.  We 
had  both  read  that  morning  in  the  Burlington 
Free  Press  of  a  section  of  the  chamber  that  is 
known  as  "Sleepy  Hollow."  Here  some  of  the 
older  members  are  supposed  to  have  slept  undis- 
turbed for  years.  The  Free  Press,  however,  did 
not  give  the  location  or  the  composition  of  Sleepy 
Hollow ;  and  naturally  we  were  curious. 

Our  names  were  drawn  for  seats,  and  mine 
came  up  before  that  of  my  friend.  When  I  went 
in,  I  was  fortunate  in  being  spotted  by  some  of 
my  Democratic  colleagues,  and  hustled  into  the 
one  remaining  seat  in  a  section  to  the  right  of 
the  speaker  that  turned  out  to  be  the  main  Demo- 
cratic pew.  My  friend  was  less  successful;  he  took 
a  seat  up  in  the  back  in  the  central  section  of  the 
House  between  two  elderly  members.  He  turned 
to  one  and  then  the  other  immediately  and  put 
the  question  that  was  on  our  minds:  "Where  is 
Sleepy  Hollow?"  Both  of  his  seatmates  answered: 
"Ain't  never  heard  of  it."  When  the  seats  had  all 
been  assigned  and  the  Governor  came  in  to  make 
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his  inaugural  address,  my  friend  looked  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  and  saw  his  companions 
snoring  peacefully  away,  as  they  continued  to  do 
for  the  next  seven  months.  He  had  settled  down 
in  the  middle  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

"I  Will  Say  This" 

Xjike  many  another  novice  in  politics,  I  soon 
discovered  that  it  is  extremely  important  to  know 
how  to  begin  a  speech.  Conclusions  are  not  so 
important  because,  if  people  know  you  at  all,  they 
probably  know  what  you  are  going  to  say  any- 
way ;  but  it  is  important  to  startle  them  into 
attention.  Certain  openings  have  the  approval  of 
seasoned  politicians.  One  is  simply:  "I  will  say 
this."  followed  by  a  long  pause.  If  you  open  in 
this  manner,  you  can  go  on  to  say  absolutely 
anything  because  you  have  made  it  clear  that  you 
are  a  person  of  great  importance  and  that  you 
have  something  of  great  importance  to  say.  You 
yourself  may  not  be  at  all  sure  what  is  coming 
next,  and  in  your  heart  of  hearts  you  may  be 
willing  to  admit  that  it  is  not  very  much ;  but  in 
any  case  you  have  prepared  your  listener:  "I  ivill 
say  this."  This  procedure,  of  course,  came  into 
prominence  in  the  last  Presidential  campaign  and 
was  used  by  both  candidates,  although  Mr.  Nixon 
may  at  times  have  overworked  it.  It  has  filtered 
down  to  the  local  level. 

Another  opening  is  the  self-abnegating  one 
which,  if  properly  used,  can  be  completely  dis- 
arming. In  the  Vermont  House  we  often  heard 
the  classical  beginning:  "I  haven't  very  much  to 
say.  but  .  .  ."  One  of  the  prominent  women  mem- 
bers, a  robust  sandy-haired  young  lady,  who  was 
introduced  to  us  early  in  the  session  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as 
unaccountably  the  "raven-haired  beauty  of  Waits- 
field,"  has  a  political  philosophy  somewhat  to  the 
right  of  that  of  Mr.  Welch  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. The  member  from  Waitsfield — and,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  we  refer  to  every  member  in  this 
fashion,  and  never  by  his  or  her  name — began  a 
number  of  her  speeches  by  saying:  "I  don't  want 
to  be  a  stinker,  but  .  .  ." 

Another  effective  way  of  getting  a  point  across 
is  by  saying  two  different  things  at  once  and 
saying  them  emphatically.  One  legislator,  for  ex- 
ample, frequently  answered  interrogation  by : 
"Actually  it  is,  and  actually  it  isn't  .  .  ."  This 
tends  to  trap  your  hearer  into  a  mood  of  total 
acquiescence  and  then  you  can  get  away  with 
murder. 

You  can  also  make  your  point  by  not  saying 
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anything  at  all,  giving  the  impression  that  you 
know  better  than  to  open  your  mouth,  or,  if  you 
do,  that  you  are  your  own  best  listener.  One  day 
on  the  floor  one  member  was  interrogating  an- 
other. A  third  member  rose  to  request  that  the 
member  answering  the  interrogation  speak  a 
little  louder  because  he  wasn't  being  heard.  The 
Speaker  pointed  out  that  the  member  could  not 
possibly  speak  any  louder  because  he  wasn't  speak- 
ing at  all.  He  was  maintaining  a  respectful  and 
awe-inspiring  silence  that  suggested  that  he  knew 
better  than  to  be  trapped  into  any  answer.  This 
reticence  is  in  the  tradition  of  Calvin  Coolidge, 
who  never  used  one  word  if  he  could  convey  his 
meaning  with  fewer;  and  there  are  many  young 
Cal  Coolidges — or  "callow  Coolidges,"  as  one 
Montpelier  reporter  termed  them — intent  on  per- 
petuating this  tradition. 

Mumbling,  which  is  a  middle  ground,  can  also 
be  effective.  In  this  case,  in  reporting  a  bill  you 
do  not  allow  any  words  other  than  an  occasional 
preposition  to  be  heard,  and  this  only  to  remind 
your  listeners  you  are  still  talking.  Occasionally 
some  member  will  in  exasperation,  or  just  be- 
cause he  is  tired  of  sitting,  get  up  and  request 
that  you  use  the  microphone.  But  the  important 
thing  to  remember  when  you  come  down  into  the 
well  of  the  House  to  use  the  mike  is  that  you 
continue  to  mumble  into  it.  The  House  will  then 
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take  to  private  conversation,  correspondence, 
reading  of  newspapers,  exchange  of  racing  tips; 
and  an  hour  later  when  the  speaker  puts  the 
question  to  a  vote,  the  members  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  voting  for  adjournment 
will  all  shout  a  resounding  "Aye!" 

Anyone  who  believes  the  myth  that  Vermonters 
are  tight-lipped  by  nature  would  do  well  to  attend 
a  session  of  our  General  Assembly.  The  oratory 
is  constant;  it  flows,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Cyril 
Connolly's,  like  a  "steady  stream  of  brackish 
water" ;  it  even  branches  at  times  into  clear  and 
lucid  pools.  I  myself  have  been  eloquent  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions.  I  spoke  with  great  fervor,  for 
example,  against  the  weakening  of  the  union 
school  law,  against  the  publication  of  the  names 
of  people  on  relief  rolls  in  towns,  against  the 
retention  of  the  death  penalty ;  I  spoke  equally 
fervently  for  reapportionment  as  voted  by  the 
Senate,  for  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  vot- 
ing requirement,  for  the  enactment  of  fair- 
employment-practices  legislation.  Something  of 
the  measure  of  my  effectiveness  as  an  orator  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  bills  I  spoke 
for  were  defeated  and  all  those  I  opposed  were 
passed.  My  only  consolation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
some  of  those  I  opposed,  while  passed  in  the 
House,  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the 
Senate. 

For  example,  I  was  one  of  twenty-nine  mem- 
bers who  stood  to  oppose  placing  a  bounty  on 
coyotes.  (The  introducer  of  the  bill  confused 
everybody  at  first  because  he  pronounced  the 
name  of  the  animal  as  Kye-at,  leading  some  of 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  referring  to  some  kind 
of  Alaskan  boat.)  My  reasons  for  opposing  the 
bill  were  simple :  I  could  not  see  that  we  had 
much  evidence  that  there  are  any  coyotes  in 
Vermont;  and  even  if  there  are,  there  was  no 
need  to  place  a  bounty  on  them  since  they  would 
be  shot  anyway;  and  one  could  foresee  the  pos- 
sibility of  coyote  ears  being  smuggled  over  the 
border  from  New  York  State;  and  the  likelihood 
of  the  elimination  of  a  good  many  dogs.  When  the 
twenty-nine  of  us  stood  up  to  oppose  the  bill,  the 
rest  of  the  House  howled  like  coyotes;  but  in  this 
instance  we  had  the  last  howl  when  the  bill  went 
down  to  defeat  in  the  Senate.  The  press  on  this 
particular  occasion  stated  that  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pownal  had  risen  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  bill 
because  he  felt  that  the  wolves  in  Vermont  should 
be  kept  from  our  doors.  What  I  had  said  was  that 
I  thought  that  Vermont — and  it  is  rare  indeed 
for  anyone  to  refer  simply  to  Vermont;  it  is 
always  the  State  of  Vermont — should  concen- 
trate on  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  rather 


than  chasing  nonexistent  wolves  in  our  woods. 
(One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  political  life 
for  the  writer  is  to  see  how  his  words  and  actions 
can  be  transformed  by  the  press  into  pure 
fiction.) 

My  ability  as  an  orator  was  such  that  fre- 
quently my  friends,  if  they  had  a  bill  they  espe- 
cially wanted  to  get  through,  would  come  to  me 
beforehand  and  plead  with  me  not  to  speak  in 
favor  of  it.  I  had  been  speaking  so  often  that  my 
Democratic  seatmates  threatened  to  hold  me 
down  by  brute  force.  I  agreed  that  I  had  perhaps 
been  overdoing  things.  The  next  morning  when 
we  arrived  in  our  seats  there  was  spread  out 
before  us  a  detailed  road  map  of  the  state.  The 
reporter  of  the  bill,  which  had  to  do  with  the 
construction  of  a  section  of  highway,  was  an  op- 
ponent of  mine.  He  spoke  for  about  half  an  hour 
explaining  the  measure  in  detail.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech,  before  my  seatmates  could 
grab  me,  I  leaped  to  my  feet.  I  could  not  resist 
pointing  out  that  the  number  of  the  highway  on 
the  bill  did  not  exist  on  the  map.  My  remark 
brought  a  complete  halt  to  the  proceedings.  The 
Speaker  called  the  reporter  to  the  rostrum,  and 
after  a  lengthy  conference,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  bill,  which  had  been  studied  in  committee  for 
well  over  a  month  and  reported  twice  on  the 
floor,  was  incorrectly  worded ;  if  we  had  passed  it, 
we  would  have  been  voting  money  to  improve  a 
nonexistent  highway.  My  seatmates  decided  after 
this  that  I  did  serve  at  least  as  a  kind  of  cor- 
rective. 

The  Mystery 

of  Political  Metaphor 

JVXy  oratorical  ineffectiveness  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  I  have  not  really  mastered  the 
political  metaphor.  I  have  been  hampered,  I  find, 
by  my  feeling  for  poetic  metaphor,  which  is  an 
entirely  different  thing.  An  example  of  the  type 
of  political  metaphor  I  have  in  mind  I  take  from 
one  of  our  Governor's  addresses.  "We  must,"  he 
said,  "either  hang  in  suspension  or  move  ahead." 
That  seemed  to  me  a  vexw  difficult  and  tenuous 
choice. 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  a  few 
speeches  delivered  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  I 
have  not  di-essed  it  up;  it  is  verbatim.  Most  of  it 
was  spoken  by  a  member  known  by  the  name 
given  him  by  the  President  Pro  Tern  of  the 
Senate — Diogenes.  Diogenes  was  a  tall  imposing 
figure,  a  basso  profundo,  and  when  he  spoke,  the 
chamber  shook  to  the  deep  rumble  of  his  inan- 


ities.  Diogenes  though  had  courage,  and  he  some- 
times came  out  with  things  that  a  man  of  less 
imagination  would  have  shied  away  from.  He 
once  even  dared  use  the  word  "socialism"  with- 
out its  attendant  epithet  of  "creeping."  Here  is 
the  passage  from  the  debate;  remember  that  it 
must  be  read  with  the  proper  bass  and  inflection : 
"Vermont  farmers,  let  us  not  bury  our  head  in 
the  sand,  and  cut  our  throat.  .  .  .  This  bill  is 
a  punch  in  the  nose  to  every  business  on  the 
Connecticut  River.  .  .  .  We  must  stand  on  our 
own  feet  and  paddle  our  own  canoe.  .  .  .  The  mem- 
ber from  Glover  has  spoken  the  correct  truth." 
The  correct  truth  as  opposed,  of  course,  to  the 
incorrect  one.  To  appreciate  the  atmosphere  that 
engenders  such  political  metaphors,  one  must  re- 
member that  the  temperature  of  the  Vermont 
House  ranges  in  the  winter  months  between 
eighty-five  and  one  hundred  degrees;  there  is 
never  a  shortage  of  hot  air. 

Plagued  by  all  this  prose  over  a  seven-month 
period,  I  found  it  at  times  necessary  and  helpful 
to  break  into  therapeutic  verse.  The  first  oc- 
casion arose  when  a  bill  had  been  introduced  to 
make  the  Morgan  horse  the  official  state  animal. 
This  was  a  nonpartisan  measure;  members  of 
both  parties  rushed  to  sign  it  and  identify  them- 
selves to  the  folks  back  home  as  friends  of  the 
Morgan.  When  the  bill  was  in  the  General  Com- 
mittee, various  other  animals  were  proposed — 
the  porcupine,  the  goat,  the  catamount,  the  cow. 
But  it  was  decided  in  the  end  that  the  Morgan 
horse  was  the  most  acceptable. 

The  cow  has  always  been  prominent  in  Ver- 
mont. There  have  always  been  more  cows  than 
people;  and  most  of  them  vote,  since  our  repre- 
sentation is,  in  effect,  based  on  acreage.  The 
towns  were  all  laid  out  in  neat  geometrical  six- 
square-mile  areas ;  and  as  with  old  farms,  the 
stone  walls  surrounding  have  remained,  even 
though  the  population  may  have  shifted.  (The 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
declared  that  there  are  now  slightly  more  people 
than  cows,  but  this  unprecedented  change  may 
be  due  merely  to  the  notorious  discrepancies  in 
the  reports  of  the  town  listers.)  The  cow,  in  any 
event,  was  out  for  a  number  of  reasons.  For  one 
thing,  it  already  appears  on  the  state  seal,  on 
which  it  is  depicted  in  a  field  with  a  pine  tree 
and  mountains  in  the  background.  There  has 
been  a  dispute  for  over  a  century  as  to  which 
way  the  cow  should  face.  It  is  usually  shown 
moving  toward  some  sheaves  of  grain.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  a  moronic  farmer 
who  would  put  his  cow  out  when  harvesting  his 
grain.  This  problem  was  solved  for  a  while  by 
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having  the  cow  move  in  the  opposite  direction, 
away  from  the  grain.  Rut  then  that  really  did 
not  seem  satisfactory.  So  one  artist  put  a  river 
between  the  cow  and  the  grain.  Anyway,  the  cow 
was  (Hit.  although  when  the  House  passed  the  bill 
and  it  went  to  the  Senate,  one  Senator  tried 
eloquently  but  unsuccessfully  to  promote  the  cow 
again. 

It  was  reported  on  the  floor  that  it  was  im- 
portant for  Vermont  to  claim  the  Morgan  horse 
as  its  state  animal  immediately,  because  Massa- 
chusetts wanted  it  for  its  own.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
from  Springfield,  Mass.,  but  he  had  bred  the 
Morgan  in  Vermont.  Not  mentioned  was  the  fact 
that  the  University  of  Vermont  owns  a  Morgan 
Horse  Farm  which  has  been  losing  money  and 
that  the  designation  of  the  animal  was  essential 
to  the  farm's  survival.  The  reporter  of  the  bill, 
the  youngest  member  of  the  House,  the  twenty- 
four-year-old  redcoat  Cornwallis,  suggested  that 
I  might  comment  on  it  before  third  reading.  Ver- 
mont in  1960  voted  by  referendum  to  allow  pari- 
mutuel  betting  in  the  state.  (Previously  it  had 
been  a  little  green  island  surrounded  by  race- 
tracks, but  the  attraction  of  green  folding  money 
proved  too  much  even  for  Vermont  integrity.) 
Cornwallis  thought  that  since  I  came  from  a 
town  that  might  have  the  first  track  in  the  state 
(as  indeed  it  now  has),  I  should  speak  on  the 
subject  of  the  Morgan  horse — the  little  horse 
that  Robert  Frost  has  made  famous  in  poetry — ■ 
even  though  I  personally  had  opposed  pari-mutuel 
betting. 

I  agreed  to  speak,  and  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill  read: 

A  Minor  Ode  to  the  Morgan  Horse 

I  may  not  incline 

To  the  porcupine, 

And  I  may  be  averse 

To  what  is  much  worse: 

The  bear 

That  is  rare, 

The  goat 

That's  remote, 

The  sheep,  from  which  year  after  year 

you  must  remove  the  coat, 
The  catamount 

That  does  not  amount  to  that  amount, 
The  cow 
That  somehow 

We,  as  a  human  minority,  cannot  allow; 
And   although,  as  one  of  the   Democratic   minority 

I  should,  alas, 
Far  prefer  the  jackass, 
I  must — until  a  state  animal  can  choose 

its  own  state — 
Not  hesitate 
To  vote,  of  course, 
For  the  Morgan  horse. 
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My  ode  was  taken  up  by  the  Associated  Press, 
and  appeared  in  newspapers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country ;  but  unfortunately  the  teletype  op- 
erator who  transmitted  it  must  have  thought  that 
every  poem  must  end  at  the  bottom  of  a  page. 
In  any  case,  when  he  came  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  he  stopped — which  meant  stopping  with 
the  word  "hesitate"  and  omitting  the  final  lines, 
"To  vote,  of  course/  For  the  Morgan  horse."  The 
result  was  that  friends  of  mine  in  Colorado  wrote 
to  inquire  anxiously  if  Vermont  reticence  had 
begun  to  affect  me  mentally,  since  it  did  seem 
strange  that  I  should  compose  an  ode  to  a  horse 
without  even  an  indirect  reference  to  that  animal. 

I  wrote  poems  on  other  occasions  as  well:  On 
St.  Patrick's  Day  I  answered  in  skeltonics  a  chal- 
lenge from  the  Irish  of  the  Senate,  composed  by 
Senator  Lefevre  and  addressed  to  the  Irish  in 
the  House.  Not  all  my  pieces  were  read  on  the 
floor;  some  during  the  long  debates  made  the 
rounds  of  the  Chamber  in  the  hands  of  the  nine- 
and  ten-year-old  page  boys,  whose  lightning  ef- 
ficiency made  it  possible  to  carry  on  conversations 
and  to  coordinate  the  threads  of  debate  in  a  way 
that  no  telephone  operators  could  possibly  have 
facilitated.  The  page  boys  are  remarkably  alert 
and  quick;  some  of  them  slow  down  later,  how- 
ever, when  they  grow  up  and  become  Governors 
and  legislators. 

There  was  no  end  of  doggerel — odes,  lyrics, 
limericks — that  got  written  by  many  hands  dur- 
ing the  session  and  recited  in  the  corridors  of 
the  statehouse  or  in  the  private  sanctuaries  of 
smoke-filled  hotel  rooms.  But  none  of  Mont- 
pelier's  versifiers  ever  equaled  the  Governor  (F. 
Ray  Keyser,  Jr.)  when,  at  the  New  England 
Music  Festival  at  Rutland,  he  recited  a  short 
poem  of  his  own  devising.  The  Rutland  Herald 
at  the  time  commented:  "Opinion  in  Rutland  was 
that  it  is  Calliope  (the  muse  of  epic  poetry  and 
eloquence)  with  whom  Gov.  Keyser  consulted.  His 
poem  bore  no  title,  although  members  of  the 
audience  had  several  private  suggestions,  rang- 
ing from  'Textile  Tango'  to  'Ode  for  Insomnia.'  " 
The  poem  went: 

These  two  clean  sheets 

Between  I  lie 

Have  come  from  unknown  lands 

From  unknown  hands. 

And  somewlu  re  they  were  spun 

By  the  engine's  silent  hum. 

It  feels  so  good  to  sleep — 

Thanks  for  a  world,  and  two  clean  sheets. 

Such  a  clear  and  clean  example  of  poetic  abandon, 
if  not  poetic  license,  could  not  go  unanswered  by 
His  Excellency's  loyal  opposition.  I  composed  a 


shorter  version  of  "Textile  Tango"  with  the  sub- 
title "On  Being  Chosen": 

These  two  clean  sheets 

Between  I  lie; 

They  elected  me  their  Governor — Why? 

They  elected  me  their  Governor — Why? 

Our  Benevolent  Aristocracy 

Vermont  suffers  from  what  I  would  call  "Big 
House  psychology."  This  is  something  familiar  in 
the  South.  Many  Southerners  grow  up  thinking 
that  there  is  a  big  house  somewhere  in  the  family, 
to  which  they  can  later  return;  people  will  be 
there  to  look  after  them;  they  will  be  taken  care 
of.  As  the  years  go  by,  however,  and  they  grow 
more  mature,  they  realize  that  if  any  such  house 
existed  it  has  diminished  in  size.  They  may  even 
be  willing  to  admit  that  it  never  really  existed  at 
all. 

Some  such  thinking  surely  characterizes  Ver- 
mont, for  it  is  living  up  to  an  image  of  itself 
that  is  largely  false.  Vermont  is  a  small,  poor 
state.  (Business  Week  reported  recently  that  it 
has  the  second-lowest  personal  income  rate  in 
the  country;  only  Alaska's  is  lower.  It  should  be 
remembered  also  that  Vermont  has  the  third- 
highest  tax  rate  per  capita  of  any  state.)  It  is 
poor,  but  it  has  illusions  of  grandeur.  How  else 
explain  how  we  can  afford,  how  we  can  tolerate, 
some  of  the  things  we  do?  How  else  explain  our 
House  of  Representatives  except  by  "Big  House 
psychology"?  Larger  and  richer  states  have  long 
ago  made  some  attempt  to  reapportion  their 
houses ;  but  still  we  allow  the  state  to  be  run  by 
our  small  towns.  What  we  have  in  Vermont  is 
not  just  the  struggle  between  rural  and  urban 
populations.  What  we  have  is  not  a  rural  dictator- 
ship, but  a  rural  aristocracy.  Being  in  the  Ver- 
mont House  was  for  me  like  a  journey  back  into 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  one  had  to  own  land 
to  vote.  Our  representation  is,  in  essence,  based 
not  on  population  but  on  acreage.  The  Vermont 
House  is  our  House  of  Lords.  Ours  is  a  benev- 
olent aristocracy;  our  small  towns  tell  us  they 
will  be  perfectly  happy  as  long  as  their  way  is 
paid.  They  dislike  any  state  control,  but  as  long 
as  they  control  the  state  and  the  state  pays  most 
of  the  bills  (and  those  bills  are,  of  course,  paid 
by  those  other  acres  on  which  there  are  at  least 
as  many  people  as  cows) ,  they  will  be  happy ;  that 
is,  as  long  as  they  are  taken  care  of  and  do  not 
have  to  face  reality. 

A  Vermont  legislator  is  paid  during  the  session 
$70  a  week;   in  addition,  he  is  reimbursed  for 
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one  round  trip  to  Montpelier,  and  for  another 
round  trip  home  for  Town  Meeting  in  March.  For 
anyone  who  had  to  go  135  miles  up  and  back 
every  week — and  there  were  a  number  of  us  who 
did — this  was  not  enough  even  to  cover  our  basic 
expenses.  The  1961  session  voted  not  to  raise  its 
own  pay  (that  would  look  bad  to  the  folks  back 
home1),  but  it  also  voted  not  to  raise  the  pay  of 
the  next  session.  What  is  feared  naturally  is  that 
if  the  pay  is  raised  even  slightly,  legislators 
might  be  attracted  to  the  office  who  could  not 
afford  this  leisurely  pace;  and  the  Big  House 
might  have  to  go.  What  is  feared  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  if  any  real  effort  is  made  to 
decrease  the  length  of  the  session,  the  same  type 
of  legislator  might  be  voted  in  and  he  would 
immediately  raise  his  pay,  thereby  becoming  a 
professional  and  thus  endangering  the  cherished 
amateur  standing  of  the  rural  aristocrat. 

Everything  in  Vermont  government  is  the  re- 
verse of  what  one  would  normally  expect:  our 
Senate  is  our  representational  body — our  House 
of  Commons;  it  was  added  in  1836  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  inequities  already 
present  in  the  lower  chamber.  The  Senate  con- 
sists of  thirty  members  elected  from  the  counties 
according  to  population,  and  the  constitution 
guarantees  each  county  at  least  one;  it  is  to 
be  reapportioned  every  ten  years  on  the  basis 
of  each  new  census.  It  was  not,  however,  re- 
apportioned ten  years  ago  and  it  was  not  re- 
apportioned this  time.  The  Senate  did  vote  to 
reapportion  itself,  but  the  House  refused  to  con- 
cur. The  basic  reason  for  this  was  that  it  would 
have  added  two  Senators  to  Chittenden  County 
which  includes  the  city  of  Burlington,  and  is 
strongly  Democratic. 

Happy  Hooligan  Bills 

X  he  Senate  is  our  liberal  body,  and  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  much  sensible  legislation  it  has  been 
able  to  get  through  over  the  years;  but  I  could 
give  examples  of  a  few  zany  items  that  it  tried 
to  pass  this  time.  The  Senate  functions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  democracy;  the 
people  elect  the  Senators  and  they  get  the  kind 
of  legislation  they  ask  for.  I  think  of  the  Ver- 
mont General  Assembly  as  an  iceberg  with  the 
one-eighth  representational  part,  the  Senate, 
represented  in  full  view;  the  seven-eighths,  the 
nonrepresentational  House,  hidden  lethally  below 
the  surface.  Or  I  think  of  it  as  resembling,  to 
use  a  lighter  image,  one  of  those  Happy  Hooligan 
dolls  that  we  used  to  have  as  children,  with  a 


weighted  base  so  that  the  body  when  you  touched 
it  would  fall  away  and  then  spring  back  into 
position,  always  giving  the  sense  of  getting  no- 
where fast. 

I  have  given  some  examples  of  the  Happy 
Hooligan  type  of  legislation  that  kept  us  so  long 
in  session.  Of  deer-damage  bills  there  seemed  to 
be  no  end.  On  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
allow  fishing  by  single  line  through  the  ice  at 
Dog  Pond  I  had  no  opinion,  nor  on  the  regulation 
of  muskrat  in  Addison  County.  Fortunately  I 
didn't  have  to  in  the  end  because,  to  its  great 
credit,  the  1961  session  decided  finally  to  turn 
over  these  questions  to  the  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission with  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Fish 
and  Game  Bill,  a  measure  that  had  first  been  in- 
troduced over  a  decade  ago. 

We  did,  however,  have  the  problem  of  the 
gores;  specifically,  Avery's  Gore  and  Buel's  Gore. 
When  Vermont  towns  were  surveyed  and  laid  out 
in  their  six-square-mile  segments,  naturally  be- 
cause of  the  curvature  of  the  earth  sometimes 
little  leftover  parcels  of  land  remained  where  the 
rectangles  met.  This  is  just  as  in  dress- 
making when  a  little  triangular  piece  of  cloth, 
a  gore,  is  left  in  cutting.  Vermont  has  a  number 
of  gores,  and  nobody  has  been  able  to  decide 
what  to  do  about  them.  Almost  nobody  lives  in 
them,  they're  not  worth  anything,  but  they're 
there,  and  you  don't  want  to  upset  what's  there. 
One  woman  legislator  pointed  out  that  her 
county  had  a  great  many  gores,  and  she  felt  that 
they  were  a  wonderful  tourist  attraction,  simply 
because  they  didn't  exist  anywhere  else.  Gores, 
in  any  case,  are  certainly  bores.  We  had  Avery's 
Gore.  The  problem  there  was  whether  Avery's 
Gore  should  be  annexed  to  the  town  of  Mont- 
gomery or  to  the  town  of  Bakersfield.  The  de- 
bate was  unending.  At  one  point,  one  of  my  fellow 
legislators  was  tempted  to  rise  and  move  that 
the  towns  of  Montgomery,  Bakersfield,  Enosburg, 
and  Belvidere,  all  contiguous  to  the  gore,  be 
annexed  to  Avery's  Gore.  But  he  knew  better 
than  to  attempt  such  consolidation. 

We  also  had,  as  many  sessions  before  us  have 
had,  the  ban  on  the  nonreturnable  beer  bottle.  I 
thought  that  I  was  equipped  to  understand  Eng- 
lish, but  during  the  debate  on  this  question — 
and  it  was  the  longest  of  the  seven-month  period 
— I  was  not  always  sure.  The  nonreturnable  beer 
bottle  is  a  beer  bottle  that  you  cannot  return ;  so 
what  do  you  do  with  it?  You  throw  it  away.  And 
where  do  you  throw  it?  You  throw  it  on  a 
mont  hillside;  and  what  happens  to  it  then9 
is  eaten  by  a  cow.  We  were  treated  in  public 
hearings    to    endless    photographs   of    cow's 
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"These  two  clean  sheets  between  I  lie  ...  " 

testines,  showing  how  the  creatures  did  not 
particularly  relish  this  diet  of  brown  beer  glass. 
We  were  also  given  interminable  statistics  on 
the  number  of  tractor  tires  slashed  by  this  lethal 
sweep  of  glass  over  the  green  hills.  The  effect 
of  listening  to  all  this  is  that  one  trembles  even 
to  contemplate  holding  a  glass  in  one's  hand, 
much  less  pouring  anything  into  it.  And  this  is 
just  the  effect  desired  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill,  which  always  passes  the  House  and  then  is 
defeated  by  the  Senate.  This  is  a  measure  di- 
rected against  the  makers  and  sellers  of  beer, 
a  Prohibitionist  bill  backed  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 
We  have  few  outside  lobbies  in  Montpelier; 
they're  all  built  right  into  the  legislature. 

One  final  example  of  Happy  Hooliganism,  House 
Bill  388,  provided  that  no  motor  vehicle  registered 
in  Vermont,  manufactured  or  assembled  after 
January  1,  1962.  could  operate  on  the  highways 
unless  equipped  with  these  safety  devices: 

(1)  A  convex  front  bumper  extending  six 
inches  beyond  the  most  forward  part  of  the 
body  mounted  with  a  spring  recoil  mechanism 
on  two  parallel  four-inch  tubular  steel  frames, 
all  capable  of  withstanding  a  fifteen-ton  im- 
pact. 

(2)  A  concave  rear  bumper  extending  six 
inches  beyond  the  rearmost  part  of  the  body 
mounted  with  a  spring  recoil  mechanism  on 
two  parallel  four-inch  tubular  steel  frames, 
all  capable  of  withstanding  a  fifteen-ton  im- 
pact. 

(3)  A  three-inch  tubular  steel  side  bumper 
mounted  in  the  area  of  the  l'ocker  panel  on 
each  side  of  the  vehicle  running  the  full  length 
of  the  rocker  panel  and  to  within  ten  inches 
of  the  first  rear  wheels  on  any  truck.  Such 
bumper  to  be  mounted  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  withstanding  a  fifteen-ton  im- 
pact. 


(4)  The  bumpers  provided  for  in  subdivi- 
sion (1),  (2),  and  (3)  shall  be  mounted  seven- 
teen inches  from  center  of  bumper  to  road 
surface  under  normal  operating  load  con- 
ditions. 

(5)  The  front  and  rear  bumpers  shall  have 
eight-inch-wide  convex  and  concave  surfaces. 

(6)  Hinged  front  seat  backs  triggered 
for  quick  foot  release  enabling  safer  impact 
against  other  vehicles,  trees,  utility  poles, 
rocks,  abutments,  etc. 

(7)  All  such  equipment  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commissioner  of  motor  vehi- 
cles. 


The  bill  further  provided  that  railroad  loco- 
motives could  not  operate  in  this  state  after 
January  1,  1962,  unless  the  lead  locomotive  "is 
equipped  with  a  car  pickup  wedge  of  such  design 
as  may  be  required  by  the  commissioner  of  public 
service,"  and  that  the  commissioner  "shall  take 
into  consideration  the  design  of  side  bumpers  as 
required  by  Section  1  of  this  title,  the  size  and 
design  of  motor  vehicles  most  apt  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  wedge,  and  the  impact  forces 
most  likely  resulting  from  contact." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  this  was 
known  as  the  Rubber  Baby  Buggy  Bumper  Bill, 
and  why  the  Irish  poet  Padraic  Colum,  to  whom 
I  showed  it,  said  he  thought  it  a  document  that 
would  have  delighted  his  friend  James  Joyce. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  furthermore  why 
the  bill  was  killed  in  committee  (the  Governor 
was,  after  all,  trying  to  attract  industry  to  the 
state,  and  this  was  clearly  not  the  way  to  do  it), 
and  finally  why  we  felt  that  we  could,  in  the  end, 
dispense  with  the  mock  session,  which  had  always 
been  the  customary  terminal  frivolity. 

A  poet  must  always  begin  with  the  particular, 
and  I  have  tried  to  give  the  look  and  feel  of  what 
it  is  like  to  be  on  the  inside,  in  even  a  small  way, 
of  the  Vermont  lawmaking  process.  Katherine 
Anne  Porter  remarked  some  years  ago  that  she 
had  no  doubt  whatever  that  man  would  get  to  the 
moon,  and  that  he  probably  would  get  there  before 
he  devised  an  adequate  garbage-disposal  system 
for  the  city  of  New  York.  Colonel  Glenn  and  his 
associates  may  well  be  looking  down  on  us  before 
Vermont  has  amended  its  governmental  ways. 
And  yet  since  most  of  what  I  have  described 
took  place,  reapportionment  has  in  part  occurred 
(thanks  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which  now 
has  before  it  a  suit  questioning  the  reapportion- 
ment of  the  House  as  well  as  the  Senate),  and 
there  are  signs  of  hope.  Avery's  Gore  and  the 
non returnable  beer  bottle  may  yet  return,  but 
perhaps  a  few  more  years  of  debate  will  uncover 
a  solution. 
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An  African  Student 
in  Red  China 


by  Emmanuel  John  Hevi 


A  young  idealist  from  Ghana  discov- 
ers the  disillusioning  truth  about 
Peking's  medical  schools,  plumbing, 
segregation,  and  campus  life. 

lVAv  first  contact  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  took  place  when  the  poorly  heated  and 
poorly  pressurized  Uyushin  plane  which  took  us 
from  Rangoon  via  Mandalay  touched  down  in  the 
provincial  capital,  Kunming.  We  arrived  at  about 
three  o'clock  on  November  27,  1960.  We  had 
departed  from  Accra,  Ghana,  seven  days  earlier, 
three  student  companions  and  I,  and  were 
received  at  Kunming  airport  by  two  broadly  smil- 
ing Chinese  comrades,  one  representing  the  All- 
China  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  which  had 
granted  us  scholarships,  and  the  other  represent- 
ing the  Chinese  Tourist  Agency. 

The  following  day  we  continued  our  journey  by 
the  same  plane  to  Peking,  capital  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Here  also  there  was  a  re- 
ception committee  awaiting  us,  this  time  a  very 
imposing  affair  consisting  of  high  officials  of  the 
All-China  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  dean  of 
the  Foreign  Students'  Department,  and  other 
staff  of  the  Institute  of  Foreign  Languages,  to- 
gether with  an  interpreter.  We  were  received  with 
all  the  outward  signs  of  cordiality.  After  very 
casual  immigration  and  customs  formalities,  we 
were  taken,  with  hugs,  handshakes,  and  back- 
slaps,  to  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  the  airport's 
restaurant.  There  were  many  speeches  and  toasts 


to  the  eternal  friendship  of  the  African  and  the 
Chinese  peoples. 

The  banquet  over,  we  boarded  an  ancient  and 
rickety  bus.  The  drive  to  the  Institute  seemed  to 
last  an  eternity.  Despite  our  woolen  clothes,  we 
found  the  weather  bitterly  cold,  and  to  us  who 
had  lived  all  our  lives  around  the  Equator  it 
was  veritable  torture  to  be  suddenly  transplanted 
into  that  piercingly  cold  climate. 

That  first  night,  I  lay  awake  a  long  time,  turn- 
ing over  memories  of  the  events  that  led  me  to 
China,  of  my  wife  and  family,  my  parents  and 
relatives,  of  all  the  friends  I  had  left  behind  me 
thousands  of  miles  away.  And  I  thought  of  the 
seven  years  of  hard  work  that  lay  ahead  before  I 
could  qualify  as  a  doctor.  The  warmth  of  the 
greeting  we  had  received  from  the  Chinese  also 
held  my  attention  for  a  long  time  that  night;  I 
noticed  then  and  subsequently  how  especially 
cordial  was  the  welcome  given  to  students,  like 
myself,  from  Ghana.  At  first,  this  pleased  and 
impressed  me.  It  was  only  later  that  I  came  to 
realize  that  there  were  special  reasons  for  this 
special  welcome  given  to  Ghanaians,  and  that  the 
Chinese  reserve  their  most  cordial  greetings  for 
people  whose  countries  are  known,  or  are  ex- 
pected, to  be  traveling  along  the  same  road  as 
China — to  communism. 

As  time  went  on,   I   became  more  and   more 
uneasy    at    this    singling    out   of   the    Ghai 
students  for  special  consideration  by  the  Chines* 

Life  on  a  Chinese  campus  has  some  rather 
striking  characteristics,  the  main  one  being  that 
students  are  expected  to  live  like  Spartans.  In  the 
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Institute  of  Foreign  Languages,  overseas  stu- 
dents lived  separately  from  the  Chinese,  so  for- 
eigners did  not  really  have  a  proper  opportunity 
to  learn  about  the  life  of  Chinese  students.  It 
was  only  when  I  entered  the  Medical  College  that 
I  got  to  know  about  university  life  in  China. 
What  I  saw  came  as  a  pretty  sharp  shock. 

Eight  Chinese  students  occupy  a  room  ten  by 
twelve  feet  in  size,  sleeping  in  tiered  bunks. 
Their  personal  belongings — boxes,  bags,  books, 
and  clothing — are  stacked  higgledy-piggledy  in 
any  available  corner.  For  lack  of  space,  there 
are  no  tables,  no  chairs,  no  bookshelves.  Students 
have  to  study  in  the  lecture  halls.  The  room  has 
one  door  and  one  window.  In  winter,  the  window 
is  sealed  shut  with  wedges  of  newspaper;  the 
doo*-  is  always  kept  closed  because  of  the  cold. 
With  eight  people,  those  rooms  get  very  stuffy! 
Each  accommodation  block  has  three  floors ;  each 
floor,  containing  nearly  150  students,  has  one 
washroom  and  a  lavatory  with  five  cubicles.  In 
some  of  the  cubicles,  the  water  fystem  is  perma- 
nently out  of  order.  The  result  is  rather  hideous. 
On  the  floor  where  I  lived  (in  Block  5-2,  which 
was  mainly  occupied  by  foreign  students :  Nepal- 
ese,  Indonesians,  Albanians,  Vietnamese,  and  my- 
self, the  lone  African  in  the  Peking  Medical 
College)  every  student  swept  his  own  room  and 
left  the  rubbish  in  the  corridor.  On  Sundays  when 
the  comrade  charwoman  had  her  day  off,  the 
corridor  got  bestrewn  with  rubbish.  I  forbear 
to  repeat  the  caustic  comments  of  Sunday  visi- 
tors, many  of  them  diplomats ;  the  best  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  living  quarters  of  the  Chinese 
students  were  a  good  deal  more  squalid. 

The  lecture  halls  were  swept  once  a  week,  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  squalor  of  those  halls  by  Friday  afternoon 
and  Saturday  morning.  In  winter,  many  of  the 
students  catch  cold.  Phlegm  and  sputum  are  spat 
on  the  floor  indiscriminately  during  lectures. 
Offenders  are  never  rebuked.  Everybody  seems  to 
regard  spitting  as  normal.  There  are  about  5,000 
students  in  the  college  (though  the  number  may 
have  increased  since  I  was  there),  and  all  eat  in 
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Memorial  School,  and  later  taught  science  and 
hygiene. 


one  dining  hall,  which  also  does  duty  as  assembly 
hall,  theatre,  and  indoor  games  room.  Lecturers 
who  are  not  Party  members  also  eat  here. 

The  teaching  staff  are  a  little  better  accom- 
modated. Three  or  four  bachelor  professors  and 
lecturers  share  a  room.  They  sleep  on  camp  beds 
and  their  room  may  have  one  or  two  small  tables 
with  matching  chairs.  There  is  not  much  else  by 
way  of  amenities  and  certainly  nothing  which 
could  be  regarded  as  approaching  comfort.  The 
relationship  between  students  and  tutors  is  the 
closest  thing  to  social  equality  I  saw  in  socialist 
China.  But  the  officials  running  educational  in- 
stitutions. Party  members  with  hardly  any  ex- 
ception, stand  outside  this   relationship. 

The  whole  college  has  only  one  bathhouse, 
which  serves  professors,  technical  assistants,  and 
students  alike.  The  bathhouse  is  divided  into  two 
compartments:  a  small  section  with  six  bathtubs 
for  members  of  the  staff,  and  a  larger  compart- 
ment containing  twenty-six  showers  for  the  5,000 
students.  The  same  bathhouse  serves  men  and 
women  alike,  so  an  arrangement  is  worked  out  to 
avoid  embarrassing  clashes.  On  one  day,  men 
bathe  between  midday  and  two  o'clock;  women 
between  five  and  seven-thirty  in  the  evening.  The 
following  day  the  order  is  reversed:  women  in  the 
afternoon,  men  in  the  evening.  The  college  has 
about  as  many  women  as  men.  The  mind  boggles 
at  the  thought  of  what  would  happen  if  all  2,500 
men  decided  to  have  their  bath  on  the  same  day. 
Each  person  would  have  seventy-two  seconds  to 
undress,  bathe,  dry,  dress,  and  get  out.  Many 
foreign  students  found  the  hygiene  in  this  bath- 
house so  unimpressive  that  they  refused  to  bathe 
there,  preferring  to  go  quite  long  distances  to 
their   respective   embassies. 

Do  you  think  I'm  being  unduly  critical?  Well, 
of  course  it  would  be  foolish  to  expect  elaborate 
amenities  in  the  universities  of  a  country  which 
is  struggling  to  raise  itself  from  the  dust  of 
backwardness.  A  life  of  austerity  is  concomitant 
with  that  struggle.  And  in  China,  which  for  cen- 
turies has  known  huge  mass  populations,  over- 
crowding has  to  be  accepted  as  a  norm  of  life. 
Through  long  experience,  the  Chinese  can  adapt 
themselves  to  conditions  which  would  daunt  peo- 
ple of  other  countries.  But  the  conditions  I  met 
with  could  easily  have  been  remedied  by  a  govern- 
ment more  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  its 
people  and  less  with  expenditure  on  aid  to  com- 
munist guerrillas  in  other  countries  and  on  mili- 
tary preparations  for  dominating  and  annexing 
weaker  neighbors. 

A  Chinese  girl  student  once  said,  quite  bluntly, 
that   Africa   is   universally  known   as   the   most 
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backward  continent  on  earth.  I  come  from  this 
"primitive  backwater,"  and  so  far  as  accommo- 
dation for  higher  as  well  as  lower  institutions 
of  learning  is  concerned,  and  in  what  relates  to 
personal  and  general  hygiene  and  the  treatment 
of  students  as  human  beings,  it  is  we  Africans 
who  must  civilize  the  Chinese,  not  vice  versa. 

Lenin  the  Fountainhead 

X  is  at  the  college  and  university  level  that 
Chinese  students  are  formally  introduced  to 
Marx.  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  Every 
student,  no  matter  what  course  he  is  taking,  has 
to  attend  four  or  five  hours  of  compulsory  polit- 
ical lectures  each  week.  Students  who  get  con- 
sistently low  marks  in  political  studies  run  the 
risk,  no  matter  how  good  they  are  at  their 
specialty,  of  expulsion  to  the  collective  farms.  On 
the  other  hand,  students  who  shine  in  the  political 
course,  however  dim  and  backward  in  their  for- 
mal studies,  can  be  assured  of  high  favor  with 
their  superiors. 

School  textbooks,  and  every  other  kind  of  book 
for  that  matter,  all  go  through  the  censor's  mill. 
All  the  textbooks  have  been  rewritten  to  give 
them  a  Marxist  bias.  It  is  the  same  with  fiction; 
everything  an  author  writes  must  reflect  the 
Party's  attitude.  If  a  writer  is  so  foolhardy  as  to 
express  opinions  which  run  counter  to  what  the 
Party  says  in  any  matter,  two  results  will  fol- 
low for  certain:  the  book  will  never  be  published, 
of  course;  and  the  author  w7ill  end  up  doing 
several  years  in  labor  and  "political  re-education" 
camps.  If  he  is  lucky  enough  to  get  out  of  these 
alive,  and  still  wants  to  continue  as  a  writer,  then 
what  you  will  get  from  him  will  be  books  praising 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  to  high  heaven. 

The  thing  goes  so  far  that  any  new  book  you 
open  seems  to  have  the  same  theme  as  the  one 
you  have  just  closed.  This  is  why  I  find  it  hard 
to  work  up  much  interest  in  novels  published  in 
mainland  China. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  went  in  for  buying 
large  numbers  of  little  illustrated  books :  the  sort 
of  thing  which  in  Africa  or  other  parts  of  the 
world  would  be  called  comic  books;  only  in  China 
they  cannot  be  called  such  because  they  contain 
no  humor  at  all.  They  are  simply  bursting  with 
politics,  hidden  or  overt.  One  of  these  little  books 
was  telling  me  of  a  former  soldier  in  the  Liber- 
ation Army  who  after  demobilization  became  a 
ragpicker  for  one  of  the  state  textile  factories. 
This  man,  the  little  book  said,  was  so  expert  in 
domestic  economy  that  he  made  his  shirt  (he  had 


only  one)  last  him  ten  solid  years.  The  little  book 
did  not  specify  what  material  that  shirt  was  made 
of.  but  I'll  bet  it  must  have  been  made  of  chain 
mail. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  clothing  materials 
had  become  scarce  and  the  people  could  not  get 
any  more  than  two  feet  of  cloth  per  person  per 
annum.  So  the  Party  adopted  this  method  of  con- 
veying to  them  the  sad  fact  that  they  had  better 
make  their  shirts  last  longer,  for  they  were  not 
likely  to  get  another  one  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  remember  the  day  my  class  in  the  Institute 
of  Foreign  Languages  was  issued  copies  of  a 
new  textbook  for  chemistry.  The  first  chapter 
gave  the  definition  of  matter.  It  began:  "Lenin 
said  .  .  .  ,"  and  there  then  followed  something 
that  Comrade  Lenin  considered  to  be  the  correct 
definition  of  matter.  But  this  definition  conflicted 
so  violently  with  everything  I  had  learned  before 
that  I  promptly  raised  the  point  with  the  in- 
structor. She  explained  to  me  very  patiently  that 
what  our  class  was  expected  to  do  was  to  master 
some  technical  terms ;  we  were  not  to  worry  about 
Lenin's  definition  of  matter.  And  so  I  stopped 
worrying.  But  millions  of  high-school  students 
all  over  China  have  really  got  something  to  worry 
about;  that  book  is  their  foundation  textbook  in 
chemistry.  Now,  of  course,  Lenin  is  a  very  im- 
portant political  thinker.  But  did  you  know  he 
was  also  a  great  physicist  and  chemist?  You 
didn't?  Well,  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  says 
he  is,  and  the  Party  must  be  right  whatever  the 
rest  of  the  world  says! 

Chinese  universities  and  colleges  very  rightly 
pay  great  attention  to  the  natural  sciences,  medi- 
cine, agricultural  science,  and  technology.  These 
are  particularly  important  to  China  in  her  efforts 
at  socialist  reconstruction.  They  concentrate  on 
these  studies.  Any  subject  not  directly  connected 
with  industrialization  or  food  production  is  con- 
sidered "useless."  So  if  you  are  aiming  at  going 
to  China  to  study  economics,  anthropology,  so- 
ciology, or  any  of  the  liberal  arts,  you  had  better 
think  again;  for  either  these  things  are  not 
catered  to  in  Chinese  education  or  they  are 
narrowly  treated  from  a  doctrinaire  Marxist 
viewpoint.  The  study  of  history  is  limited  to  the 
history  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  while 
studies  in  politics  won't  take  you  further  than 
Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Mao  Tse-tung. 

In  just  the  same  way  as  books  are  controlled, 
professors  are  subject  to  control  in  what  they 
teach.  I  came  across  a  striking  example  of  this  in 
the  Peking  Medical  College.  Our  biology  pro- 
fessor was  lecturing  to  us  on  metabolism.  There 
was  every  indication  that  she  was  an  expert  in 
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her  subject  (she  had  studied,  I  believe,  in  the 
United  States  before  China's  "liberation").  Yet 
she  told  us  that,  because  proteins,  fats,  and  carbo- 
hydrates are  interconvertible  during  human 
metabolic  processes,  the  people  of  China  do  not 
suffer  any  nutritional  loss  in  consequence  of  their 
diet's  deficiency  in  fats  and  proteins.  This  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  all  the  advice  doctors  and 
experts  in  nutrition  give  us  about  the  impor- 
tance of  mixed  diets  to  our  health  is  just  flat 
nonsense.  I  did  not  blame  her  then,  nor  do  I  blame 
her  now.  She  was  not  telling  us  what  she  knew  to 
be  a  fact,  but  rather  what  she  had  been  ordered 
to  tell  us  as  a  political  necessity.  It's  not  sur- 
prising she  could  not  look  us  in  the  face  as  she 
was  telling  us  this  tripe  nor  make  what  she  said 
ound  convincing. 

All  this  is  easily  understood  by  those  who 
know  something  of  the  situation  in  China.  Faced 
with  a  super-acute  shortage  of  protein  foods 
(meat,  eggs,  milk)  and  fats,  the  Party  declares 
that  these  things  are  no  longer  real  necessities, 
but  are  luxuries  which  the  Chinese  people  can  well 
do  without.  The  people  accordingly  must  be 
persuaded  to  accept  an  all-carbohydrate  and  nu- 
tritionally useless  roughage  diet  until  an  im- 
provement in  the  food  situation  occurs. 

This  lecture  on  metabolism  was  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  on  which  I  was  expected  to 
build  my  medical  studies.  Chinese  doctors  are 
safe  from  ridicule  in  their  own  country  because 
everyone  is  taught  to  accept  the  same  standard 
lie.  But  I  should  be  hooted  at  with  contempt  if  I 
voiced  such  an  idea  outside  China.  This  distortion 
of  what  I  knew  to  be  scientific  fact  cropped  up 
within  my  first  days  at  the  Medical  School.  I 
began  to  wonder  how  many  more  lay  ahead  and 
what  use  my  studies  there  were  going  to  be  to  me 
in  the  profession  I  wanted  to  follow. 


The  Seeds  of  Disillusion 
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ne  of  several  incidents  that  did  much  to  shake 
my  confidence  in  the  teachers  and  the  college 
happened  when  I  went  for  the  first  time  to  the 
organic  chemistry  laboratory.  That  afternoon 
we  were  conducting  an  experiment  to  determine 
the  melting  point  of  some  organic  chemical. 

Before  we  started,  I  had  an  argument  with  my 
partner  about  how  the  apparatus  should  be  fixed 
for  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  thermometer.  He 
stoutly  maintained  that,  since  we  were  taking 
the  temperature  of  water,  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer should  be  immersed  in  the  boiling  water. 
That,  of  course,  would  have  been  correct  enough 


if  only  approximate  results  were  required.  But 
we  were  supposed  to  be  checking  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  our  thermometer,  and  any  factor 
which  could  give  rise  to  an  erroneous  reading 
had  to  be  carefully  eliminated.  The  water  we 
were  using  was  ordinary  tap  water  containing 
dissolved  chemical  impurities  and  our  flask  still 
had  irremovable  deposits  in  it  from  previous 
experiments.  So  I  argued  that  the  best  method 
(as  every  student  of  elementary  chemistry 
knows)  was  to  keep  the  thermometer  bulb  well 
above  the  water,  in  the  stream  of  escaping 
steam.  He  didn't  look  convinced,  but  he  reluc- 
tantly allowed  me  to  arrange  the  apparatus  my 
own  way.  Shortly  after,  the  supervising  labora- 
tory technician  came  round,  took  one  look  at  our 
setup  and  told  me  the  arrangement  of  my  ap- 
paratus was  dead  wrong.  I  tried  to  explain,  but 
she  took  the  same  line  as  my  partner:  the  bulb 
must  be  immersed  in  the  water.  I  was  the  only 
foreign  student  among  all  the  Chinese  in  that 
laboratory  group,  and,  as  my  Chinese  was  rather 
inadequate  for  scientific  argument,  I  gave  up. 

But  as  soon  as  the  class  ended,  I  dashed  to  my 
room  and  feverishly  examined  four  chemistry 
textbooks  printed  in  English.  All  four  books 
showed  I  was  right.  I  took  them  straight  to  my 
Chinese  laboratory  partner  in  the  experiment  and 
showed  him  the  authorities  for  my  case.  Would 
he  do  the  same  for  his?  He  couldn't. 

A  fortnight  later,  another  organic  chemistry 
experimentation  class  came  round.  The  technical 
instructor  who  had  made  the  mistake  was  no 
longer  there.  I  never  saw  her  again  till  I  left  the 
college.  There  was  another  experiment  on  melting 
point  that  day.  Her  replacement  took  care  to  ex- 
plain to  us  the  right  way  to  fix  the  thermometer 
and  why.  Everything  she  said  was  a  repetition 
of  the  arguments  I  had  previously  put  forward.  I 
didn't  expect  apology  or  explanation,  and  none 
was  offered. 

By  itself,  this  incident  may  not  be  of  much 
consequence,  and  I  do  not  cite  it  to  boast  a  petty 
triumph.  I  refer  to  it  because  it  was  one  of  the 
links  in  the  chain  of  events  which  eventually  sent 
me  packing  home.  Professors  and  technical  in- 
structors were  people  whose  authority  I  had  been 
taught  to  respect.  Yet  early  on  in  my  studies,  I 
had  been  required  to  swallow  statements  that 
had  no  basis  in  scientific  fact.  If  in  such  elemen- 
tary things  I  had  come  across  mistakes  and  de- 
ception, what  was  I  to  expect  when  it  came  to 
higher  things  about  which  I  had  no  previous 
knowledge  or  easy  means  of  checking?  Would  the 
medicine  taught  me  by  the  Chinese  be  acceptable 
back  home  where  I  was  to  practice? 
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The  Chinese  delight  in  saying  that  such  and 
such  a  good  thing  was  done  "'under  the  leadership 
of  the  Party."  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that 
train  crews,  hospital  staff,  and  the  personnel  of 
every  conceivable  institution  have  to  he  under 
the  control  of  Party  representatives.  I  remem- 
ber reading  in  one  of  my  language  textbooks  of 
a  ateelworker  in  Shanghai  who  was  severely 
burned  in  an  accident  at  work.  As  they  rushed 
him  to  the  hospital,  he  kepi  calling  out  in  his 
coma :  "I  want  to  live,  I  want  to  live.  Steel  needs 
me,  steel  needs  me."  This  sounded  a  bit  improb- 
able to  me,  but  that  was  what  the  textbook  said. 
While  the  patient  waited,  the  Party's  agent  at- 
tached to  the  hospital  thought  it  necessary  first 
to  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  doctors  and  staff.  He 
gave  them  a  long  harangue  which  in  substance 
amounted  to  this :  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Party,  this  man  has  to  be  saved  at  all  costs. 
The  doctors  were  finally  released  from  the  meet- 
ing and  went  into  action.  After  a  series  of  oper- 
ations, skin  grafts,  and  blood  transfusions  and 
many  months  of  anxiety,  the  man's  life  was 
saved. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  foreign  doctors,  the 
Chinese  did  a  really  brilliant  job.  The  lesson 
we  were  to  draw  from  this  story  was  that  in 
socialist  countries  doctors  give  disinterested  ser- 
vice to  their  patients,  whereas  in  capitalist  coun- 
tries they  are  only  interested  in  money,  and  that 
without  the  Party's  leadership  the  man's  life 
would  never  have  been  saved.  But  I  somehow 
doubt  if  a  man's  life  can  be  saved,  however  in- 
spiring the  "leadership  of  the  Party,"  if  the 
doctor  in  the  first  place  does  not  have  the  know- 
how.  And  I  certainly  question  the  wisdom  of 
leaving  a  patient  to  await  treatment  to  enable 
his  doctors  to  listen  to  a  long  harangue  from  an 
official  of  the   Party. 

The  medical  course  in  the  China  I  know  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  It  is  entirely  wrong  to  judge 
Chinese  doctors  by  the  brilliant  performances  of 
a  few  of  their  number,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the 
burned  steelworker.  Many  of  the  old  hands, 
trained  in  Japan,  the  United  States,  France,  and 
other  countries  may  be  as  good  as  doctors  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  The  new  crop  of  com- 
munist doctors,  however,  appears  to  be  wanting 
in  much.  The  incompetence  of  Chinese  doctors 
was  always  a  regular  topic  of  discussion  among 
foreign  students.  Most  of  us  had  had  our  in- 
dividual experiences  and  no  one  ever  appeared 
impressed  by  their  performance.  I  knew  a  foreign 
student,  a  girl  who  was  so  seriously  ill  that  we  all 
feared  for  her,  but  who  obstinately  refused  to  go 
to  the  hospital.   Because  drugs  were  in   rather 


short  supply,  doctors  gave  the  patient  "d-sl-pi- 
li->ii."  alias  aspirin,  for  almost  every  ailment. 
That  girl  did  not  care  for  more  aspirin.  Another 
girl  who  had  lain  in  a  solitary  bed  in  the  Third 
Medical  Hospital  (attached  to  my  college)  for 
several  weeks,  simply  walked  out  on  her  doctors 
and  into  the  full  blast  of  Peking  winter — in  her 
pajamas.  Rather  a  silly  thing  to  do,  but  I  am  not 
sure  I  wouldn't  have  done  the  same  thing  under 
the  circumstances. 

How  Qualified  a  Doctor? 

^\,dded  to  my  growing  concern  over  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  at  the  Peking  Medical  School 
was  a  certain  uneasiness  over  the  fact  that  Chi- 
nese universities  do  not  grant  degrees,  only  di- 
plomas. The  absence  of  degrees  in  China  was  one 
of  the  main  grievances  of  the  first  batch  of 
twelve  African  students  who  left  China  for  home 
toward  the  end  of  1960.  I  found  this  question 
loomed  large  in  the  complaints  of  the  only  Rho- 
desian  student  who  arrived  a  year  later  to  study 
medicine.  The  look  of  the  Medical  College  did  not 
inspire  much  confidence  in  him,  and  when  he 
learned  that  he  would  not  be  awarded  a  degree  at 
the  end  of  his  studies,  he  decided  he  was  wasting 
his  time  in  China,  for  without  a  degree  there 
was  little  chance  of  his  obtaining  recognition  at 
home  as  a  qualified  doctor.  This  is  the  case  in 
most  African  countries.  We  may  be  rightly  skep- 
tical about  paper  qualifications,  but  how  far  can 
we  afford  to  disregard  the  usages  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  hope  to  live  and  work? 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  say  whether  the  aboli- 
tion of  degrees  is  just  a  measure  aimed  at  doing 
away  with  fancy  academic  titles  and  thus  promot- 
ing greater  social  equality.  The  official  explana- 
tion is  that  the  non-award  of  degrees  "is  in 
consonance  with  the  socialist  educational  policy 
of  China." 

I  got  an  unofficial — and  more  convincing — ex- 
planation from  a  student  friend  in  Peking.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  communist  students  in  the  early 
days  of  the  regime  were  so  busy  watching  over 
the  socialist  consciousness  of  their  non-commu- 
nist fellows  that  they  had  little  time  left  for 
attending  formal  academic  studies.  The  result 
was  that  the  non-communist  students,  who  asked 
only  to  be  left  alone  with  their  studies,  began  to 
beat  their  communist  comrades  in  examinations 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  alarm  the  Party.  To  pre- 
vent "loss  of  face,"  diplomas  were  substituted  for 
degrees.  As  qualification  for  diplomas,  the  stu- 
dent's level  of  socialist  consciousness  is  coi 
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ered  even  more  important  than  his  scholastic 
achievement.  If,  as  it  seemed  after  my  first  weeks 
in  the  college,  it  was  questionable  whether  my 
training  would  match  that  of  doctors  trained  in 
other  countries,  what  then  would  be  my  fate  on 
returning  home?  After  seven  years  of  grueling 
study,  what  if  I  were  to  arrive  back  in  Ghana 
only  to  find  that  the  government  which  gave  a 
verbal  promise  to  take  me  into  its  service  on  the 
strength  of  a  diploma  only  had  changed  its 
policy  in  favor  of  medical  graduates  with  degrees 
recognized  by  the  world  of  medicine?  As  I  pur- 
sued my  studies  in  Peking,  these  anxieties  were 
increased.  They  were  not  allayed  by  my  ordinary 
day-to-day  experiences  as  a  student. 

Toeing  the  Line  for  Fun 

\^  hinese  campuses  do  not  have  the  multitude  of 
different  clubs  and  societies  that  enliven  univer- 
sity life  elsewhere.  During  my  first  weeks  in  the 
Language  Institute,  life  was  so  unbearably  dull 
that  I  asked  the  dean  of  the  Foreign  Students' 
Department  to  introduce  us  to  some  clubs  we 
could  join.  He  replied  that  we  must  wait  until 
we  knew  Chinese.  But  when  I  had  learned  the 
language,  I  didn't  trouble  the  dean  with  this 
question  a  second  time;  I  had  by  then  discovered 
that  there  were  no  student  societies  other  than 
the  Communist  Youth  League. 

The  two  favorite  sports  in  China  are  table 
tennis  and  basketball,  but  in  many  cases  the  bas- 
ketball courts  have  been  taken  over  for  cultiva- 
tion. Hunger  has  driven  the  students  to  convert 
almost  all  their  playing  fields  into  vegetable  gar- 
dens. At  no  time  during  my  stay  in  the  country 
did  I  see  or  hear  of  intercollegiate  sports  com- 
petitions of  any  sort,  and  certainly  1  detected 
none  of  that  friendly  intercampus  rivalry  which 
puts  so  much  healthy  pep  into  college  life.  The 
students  were  obviously  too  busy  growing  cab- 
bages to  think  of  such  frivolities. 

Paradoxically,  for  all  the  emphasis  on  collective 
acting  and  thinking,  I  never  got  the  impression 
of  belonging  to  a  corporate  life.  Even  without 
sports  activities  or  degree-giving  assemblies,  one 
would  have  thought  there  would  have  been  oc- 
casions when  the  university  gathered  as  a  body 
to  do  something  interesting,  academically  or 
socially.  But  the  Chinese  don't  waste  their  time 
on  convocation  ceremonies.  What  comes  closest 
is  the  assembly  of  a  whole  teaching  institu- 
tion on  New  Year's  Eve.  I  was  present  at  the  one 
held  in  the  Language  Institute  in  1961.  The 
president  mounted  the  platform  in  the  hall  that 


does  service  also  as  dining  and  lecture  hall,  and 
amidst  loud  applause  began  his  speech.  It  was 
what  you  would  have  expected  from  any  run-of- 
the-mill  Party  secretary.  He  churned  out  all  the 
stock  statements  of  the  Party.  He  told  us  that 
the  East  wind  was  prevailing  over  the  West  wind 
and  how  happy  the  Chinese  people  were  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Party  and  all  about  the  Great 
Leap  Forward.  We'd  all  heard  this  sort  of  thing 
time  and  time  again.  In  a  speech  from  the  head 
of  your  college,  you  look  for  something  relevant 
to  your  life  as  a  student,  something  to  set  your 
brain  working.  But  not  if  you  are  at  a  Chinese 
university.  This  president  of  ours,  like  his  col- 
leagues in  other  teaching  institutions,  was  just  a 
stalwart  of  the  Party  who  had  been  rewarded 
with  a  job.  He  just  stood  there  shouting:  "Long 
live  the  people's  communes!"  The  Party  at  that 
time  had  not  officially  condemned  the  commune 
idea,  and  I  suppose  that  if  he  had  dared  to  wish 
anything  other  than  long  life  to  the  communes,  he 
would  have  been  reduced  to  the  status  of  a 
peasant  in  one  of  them.  He  had  to  toe  the  Party 
line  in  order  to  retain  his  post  as  a  fifteen- 
kilograms-of-meat-a-month  president  of  a  college. 

Throughout  our  life  in  China  there  was  a 
constant  dearth  of  normal  diversion  and  enter- 
tainment. Film  shows  were  an  important  item  of 
recreation  during  the  earlier  part  of  our  sojourn. 
The  films  were  usually  either  about  their  revo- 
lution or  about  the  Korean  War.  The  revolu- 
tionary films  have  an  exasperating  habit  of 
ending  on  the  same  theme:  while  a  gallant  revolu- 
tionary hero  lies  wounded  and  dying,  surrounded 
by  anxious  comrades,  a  young  zealot  comes  run- 
ning across  the  screen  waving  a  voluminous  red 
flag  signifying  the  victory  of  the  revolution.  In 
China  I  never  once  saw  a  science-fiction  film  or 
any  film  that  stirred  your  imagination. 

Dance  parties  were  held  on  the  campuses,  but 
these  were  rather  peculiar  affairs.  In  the  begin- 
ning, music  used  to  be  provided  by  a  Chinese 
student  band.  But  it  made  no  attempt  whatever 
at  real  dance  music.  Chinese  bands  have  three 
standard  songs  (one  of  them  is  "Socialism  Is 
Good")  they  play  over  and  over  again  till  you 
are  ready  to  burst  your  spleen  in  sheer  boredom. 
In  a  year  I  never  heard  anything  like  a  new  hit. 
But  what  really  knocked  all  interest  out  of  their 
dances  for  us  was  that  things  began  to  grow 
rather  awkward  when  an  African  boy  danced 
with  a  Chinese  girl.  Immediately  after  you  left 
the  girl,  some  tutor  or  a  Youth  League  activist 
was  sure  to  go  running  to  her  to  scrutinize  her 
about  the  subject  of  your  conversation  during  the 
dance.  The  girl  was  duty  bound  as  a  good  social- 
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ist  to  confess  as  requested  or  else  suffer  the 
penalty  of  being  "criticized." 

There  was  another  kind  of  "entertainment"  we 
tried  but  with  no  marked  success.  This  consisted 
in  just  making  friends.  During  our  early  days 
many  Chinese  students,  mainly  hoys,  approached 
us  with  intent  to  make  friends.  We  accepted  them 
readily,  but  we  gradually  learned  that  these 
"friends"  were  people  set  upon  us  by  the  authori- 
ties to  report  on  almost  everything  we  did.  They 
reported  on  the  books  we  read,  the  people  we  met, 
the  usual  topics  of  our  conversation,  and  every 
other  matter  that  could  help  the  authorities  to 
determine  our  level  of  socialist  consciousness. 
We  grew  very  resentful  when  we  made  the  dis- 
covery about  the  informers,  particularly  as  stu- 
dents who  had  no  specific  instructions  to  spy  on  us 
were  strictly  warned  against  associating  with  us. 

Sino-African  relations  were  in  no  way  im- 
proved by  the  fact  that  such  girl  friends  as  we 
were  able  to  make  were  packed  off  to  prison  or 
to  commune  farms  for  hard  labor  almost  as  fast 
as  we  made  them,  their  only  crime  being  that 
they  dared  to  make  friends  with  Africans,  con- 
trary to  the  Party's  orders. 

Too  Painful  a  Price 

J.  he  Chinese  have  so  long  posed  as  defenders 
of  the  African  and  the  persecuted  races  that  it 
must  really  come  as  a  shock  to  many  people  to 
hear  that  racial  discrimination  is  practiced  in 
China.  Chinese  racial  discrimination  is  not  of  the 
kind  that  springs  spontaneously  from  the  people. 
It  is  a  deliberate  attempt  by  the  Communist 
Party  to  assert  and  to  make  the  African  accept 
once  and  for  all  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of 
Yellow  over  Black.  But  we  made  them  under- 
stand in  very  unequivocal  terms  that  we  were 
not  prepared  to  add  the  burden  of  Yellow  su- 
periority to  that  of  White  superiority  under 
which  we  and  our  forebears  have  been  groaning 
for  more  years  than  we  cared  to  count. 

Among  our  woes  "manufactured"  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  Party,  was  the  people's  hostility 
toward  us.  Foreign  students  were  many  times 
better  off  than  the  Chinese  students,  workers, 
and  peasants.  We  never  did  a  thing  to  merit  this 
privileged  treatment.  We  understood  all  too 
clearly  that  the  Chinese  Communists  only  sought 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  us  and  thus  make 
us  more  pliable  for  pro-communist  molding.  Who 
would  blame  a  Chinese  worker  for  being  hostile 
to  African  students  when  he  who  toils  to  contrib- 
ute to  their  scholarship  funds  is  left  half-starv- 


ing on  evil-smelling  cabbage  while  the  foreigners 

can  cat  g I  food  in  almost  unlimited  quantities? 

Or  when  he  is  made  to  drink  and  smoke  the  worst 
concoctions  and  clothe  himself  in  the  poorest 
garments  while  the  foreigners  imported  by  the 
Party  can  have  the  best  in  the  land?  And  how 
could  Chinese  students  be  expected  to  put  up 
easily  with  the  fact  of  being  packed  eight  to  a 
room  with  a  monthly  allowance  of  10  yuan  while 
foreigners  in  the  same  institution  lived  one  or 
two  in  a  room  and  had  100  yuan  each  per  month? 
Could  Chinese  tutors  put  up  kindly  with  the  idea 
of  being  paid  40  yuan  monthly,  not  even  half  as 
much  as  their  foreign  students  got?  And  what 
of  the  dean  of  an  institution  who  has  to  receive 
the  same  pay  as  his  foreign  students? 

At  the  beginning  of  1961,  Chinese  students 
were  spending  about  10  yuan  (roughly  $4.20)  on 
food  each  month.  The  food  is  very  cheap;  cabbage 
is  never  very  costly  anywhere  in  the  world.  But 
by  the  time  I  left  Peking,  in  April  1962,  stu- 
dents in  the  Medical  College  were  spending  an 
average  of  only  5  yuan  each  month  on  food.  The 
situation  had  grown  so  bad  that  even  rice  had 
become  unavailable.  The  Chinese  students  had 
not  tasted  rice  for  the  three  months  preceding 
my  departure. 

Out  of  a  total  of  118  African  students  who 
studied  in  China  during  my  time,  ninety-six  have 
actually  left  and  a  further  ten  had  signified  their 
intention  to  leave  by  the  time  I  packed  my  bags. 
This  means  that  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
the  original  number  have  found  something  wrong 
with  China — something  which  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  stay  longer. 

In  my  view  there  were  two  causes  of  the 
student  exodus:  First,  China  failed  us  miser- 
ably by  not  offering  a  standard  and  quality  of 
education  acceptable  to  us.  Second,  we  were  dis- 
enchanted with  socialism  when  ice  discovered 
that  the  Chinese  brand  of  socialist)!  was  not  the 
material  of  one  dreams — nor  the  nostrum  by 
which  we  dreamed  to  cure  all  the  ills  of  Africa. 

Africans  have  studied  in  foreign  countries 
where,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  they  suffered  many 
forms  of  privation.  But,  somehow  or  other,  they 
got  through  it  all  and  today  they  are  among  the 
foremost  and  most  respected  leaders  of  Africa. 
But  for  us  there  was  lacking  the  sustaining  hope 
of  reaching  the  final  goal — sound  education.  We 
were  suffering  to  no  purpose.  This  purposeless- 
ness  more  than  anything  else  made  the  majority 
of  us  back  out. 

No  matter  what  the  future  holds   I,   for   my 
part,    will    never   regret   my    decision    that 
China  and  I  must  go  separate  ways. 
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Columbia's 

Unorthodox 

Seminars 


by  Paul   Goodman 


Obviously  iheij  should  have  failed,  be- 
cause they  have  no  money,  publicity, 
organization,  or  official  status — but 
they  continue  to  thrive  and  multiply 
like  bacteria,  until  their  infectious 
ideas  have  almost  become  an  epidemic. 


.r\.t  Columbia  University  there  is  an  institu- 
tion, continually  growing  since  being  chartered 
twenty  years  ago,  and  now  becoming  a  world- 
wide movement,  yet  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  way  American  institutions  are  supposed  to 
succeed.  Without  money,  publicity,  or  organiza- 
tion, and  following  a  course  pretty  uncompro- 
misingly irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  the  front 
office,  the  Columbia  University  Seminars  have  no 
other  strength  than  that  they  are  a  good  idea. 
What  are  the  Columbia  Seminars?  They  are 
not  teaching  seminars,  though  they  were  in- 
tended to  be.  The  majority  of  the  members  are 
no  longer  from  Columbia,  but  from  the  whole 
region,  and  almost  a  third  of  them  do  not  even 
have  academic  connections.  They  are  permanent 
groups  that  have  voluntarily  created  themselves 


to  cope  in  a  scholarly  way  with  various  concrete 
"issues"  or  "areas"  which  transcend  the  usual 
academic  departments  and  the  conventional  divi- 
sion between  learning  and  the  practical  world. 

At  present  there  are  thirty-one  such  groups, 
averaging  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  mem- 
bers. Some  of  the  groups  have  been  meeting 
for  twenty  years.  Each  makes  its  own  rules  and 
agenda  and  invites  its  own  members.  These  are 
likely  to  represent  a  curious  variety  of  disciplines 
and  walks  of  life.  They  are  people  more  busy  in 
the  world  than  most,  yet  more  than  half  of  a 
group  will  always  get  to  the  biweekly  or  monthly 
meeting. 

Let  me  give  a  single  instance,  a  new  seminar 
on  The  City,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  It  in- 
cludes a  professor  of  engineering  economics,  the 
director  of  a  settlement  house,  an  architect,  the 
captain  of  a  Harlem  police  precinct,  a  sociologist, 
an  historian,  a  novelist,  a  public-school  principal, 
a  member  of  New  York's  housing  administration. 
Needless  to  say,  these  experts  do  not  share  the 
same  notion  of  the  ideal  city,  but  all  their  points 
of  view  are  relevant. 

From  the  official  chartering  in  1944,  the 
University  Seminars  have  been  under  the  foster- 
ing guidance — one  would  not  say  "direction" — 
of  Frank  Tannenbaum,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
History,  the  chief  author  of  the  idea.  Frank  is 
now  seventy  and  I  am  writing  this  essay  to 
praise  him.  To  judge  by  his  talk,  he  is  most 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Branch  Rickey  said  he 
hired  Jackie  Robinson,  the  first  Negro  big-lea- 
guer, after  reading  Frank's  Slave  and  Citizen. 
Others  think  his  fame  is  more  likely  to  be 
grounded  on  The  Philosophy  of  Labor,  Ten  Keys 
to  Latin  America,  and  other  scholarly  works — or 
maybe  on  the  University  Seminars.  In  any  case, 
it  has  been  his  undeviating  policy  to  keep  these 
associations  absolutely  voluntary  and  independ- 
ent. He  gives  his  advice  on  how  to  get  a  seminar 
going,  and  if  you  need  money  for  a  member's 
train  fare  he  tries  to  scrounge  it;  otherwise  one 
hears  very  little  from   Frank. 

From  the  Columbia  administration,  one  hears 
nothing  at  all.  The  seminars  are  formally  part  of 
the  university  in  that  the  trustees  send  each  out- 
sider a  lovely  piece  of  paper  appointing  him 
Seminar  Associate  with  library  privileges  and 
his   name  on  the  register  for  forwarding  mail. 

Essential,  perhaps,  for  freedom,  is  that  the 
whole  enterprise  is  run  on  a  shoestring.  The  total 
expenses  for  1962-63  came  to  $27,000  for  about 
450  meetings  of  31  groups  of  distinguished  peo- 
ple, some  of  whom  got  train  fare.  The  chief 
expense    was    $11,500    for    secretaries,    mostly 
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graduate  students  who  operated  the  tape  record- 
ers and  took  the  minutes.  Necessary  printing 
came  to  $4,000.  Rental  for  a  meeting  room  is 
$7.50  or  $15;  the  members  pay  tor  their  own 
dinners.  Of  the  total.  Columbia  contributes 
$10,000  a  year  plus  a  very  plain  office  for  Frank 
and  his  secretary.  At  the  general  meeting  last 
year,  the  treasurer.  Albert  ('..  Redpath,  an  old 
friend  of  Frank's  and  one-time  trustee  of  Colum- 
bia, gave  the  following  succinct  financial  report  : 
"We  are  always  in  the  red,  but  some  of  our 
friends  come  to  the  rescue.  We're  in  the  red  this 
year,  and  I'm  sure  we'll  be  in  the  red  next  year." 

Some  Big  Names 

An  this  style,  the  University  Seminars  have  had 
a  singularly  pure  and  consistent  history  for  a 
spiritual  institution  in  modern  America.  As 
we  shall  see,  they  have  sloughed  off  what  did 
not  suit  their  own  inner  logic  and  they  have 
grown  without  major  compromise.  They  have  ob- 
viously been  protected  by  complacent  friends  in 
the  Columbia  administration,  but  here  is  one 
of  those  beautiful  and  rare  cases,  like  a  fine 
little  magazine  or  little  theatre,  where  voluntary 
effort  pours  out  and  produces  great  results  be- 
cause nobody  interferes  and  nobody  has  reserva- 
tions. Unfortunately,  success  itself  has  its  dan- 
gers ;  people  now  want  to  use  you  for  your  own 
good. 

This  anarchic  institution  has  shown  immense 
vitality.  In  1945  there  were  five  seminars  (Peace, 
Rural  Life,  Religion  and  Health,  State  and 
Bureaucracy,  the  Renaissance) .  Now  there  are 
thirty-one,  encompassing  more  and  more  of 
society's  preoccupations  (Technology  and  Social 
Change,  Mathematical  Methods  in  Behavioral 
Sciences,  The  City) .  At  first,  almost  every  mem- 
ber was  from  Columbia;  now,  of  800  members, 
450  are  outsiders,  including  250  nonacademics. 
There  are  85  foreigners. 

Through  its  outsiders,  the  seminar  idea  is 
spreading  in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 
As  I  leaf  perfunctorily  through  this  year's  cor- 
respondence in  Frank's  office,  I  find  a  letter  from 
the  UN  about  setting  up  seminars  in  Tokyo; 
another  from  the  Weizmann  Institute  in  Israel; 
another  from  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(the  publishers  of  Daedalus)  about  seminars 
associated  with  Boston  University ;  another  from 
the  Organization  of  American  States;  another 
from  the  Australian  National  University  in 
Canberra.  (Some  of  these  letters  cast  a  sad  light 
on  the  conditions  of  modern  intellectual  life.  A 


professor  wants  to  know  how  the  finances 
managed  but  says.  "1  realize  this  information 
is  probably  confidential."  Another  wants  to  know 
how  secrecy  is  maintained  when  the  meetings 
deal  "with  public  and  contentious  issues.")  At 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  in  Washington, 
there  has  just  been  organized  a  dialogue-semi 
on    Education   strictly   on    the   Columbia   model. 

Here  is  a  big  packet  of  minutes  from  a  Univer- 
sity of  Florence  seminar  on  Labor  founded  by 
Mino  Vianello,  who  was  in  the  Columbia  seminar 
on  Labor.  Here  is  a  letter  appointing  members 
of  the  Columbia  seminar  on  the  Renaissance  to  a 
kind  of  honorary  citizenship  in  the  University 
of  Padua. 

All  kinds  of  Big  Names  turn  up  in  the  corres- 
pondence as  active  associates  or  frequent  par- 
ticipants: Zaffrula  Khan,  recently  President  of 
the  UN  General  Assembly;  I.  I.  Rabi,  the  phys- 
icist; Paul  Tillich,  the  theologian;  Philip  Jessup 
of  the  World  Court;  Kurt  Goldstein,  the  psy- 
chiatrist, and  Erich  Fromm;  Ashley  Montague, 
the  anthropologist,  and  Margaret  Mead;  James 
Mitchell  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
Arthur  Goldberg  before  he  became  Secretary  of 
Labor.  There  are  several  dozens  of  stars.  Such 
a  list,  of  course,  does  not  prove  anything,  yet 
one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  richness  of  ex- 
perience that  is  available  at  these  colloquies  if 
the  seminar  idea  is  working,  if  the  members  get 
to  know  one  another  well  enough  over  the  years 
to  converse  openly.  Certainly  when  the  different 
seminars  come  to  publish  their  minutes,  we  shall 
have  an  extraordinary  library  of  dialogue.  We 
shall  also  have  a  document  of  historical  interest, 
because  I  could  show — if  I  had  the  space — that 
some  of  these  people  have  been  deeply  influenced 
by  their  conversations  with  one  another. 

Here,  however,  I  want  to  stick  to  a  kind  of 
constitutional  question:  What  is  the  seminar 
movement  as  a  new  institution  in  the  structure 
of  American  universities?  What  does  it  signify 
in  modern  intellectual  life  in  general?  Finally, 
there  has  increasingly  become  apparent  in  the 
movement  a  quiet  but  stubborn  conflict  of  fun- 
damental purpose,  between  the  poverty-stricken 
spontaneity  and  independence  that  Frank  Tun- 
Paul  Goodman's  most  recoil  book  is  "Making  Do," 
a  novel  published  last  fall.  Among  his  many  other 
works — of  poetry,  fiction,  and  social  analysis — are 
"Growing  Up  Absurd"  and  "The  Community  of 
Scholars."  Mr.  Goodman  took  a  Ph.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  taught  there  as  well  a 
Sarah  Lawrence,  Black  Mountain,  and  New 
University.  He  is  now  in  Washington  at 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 
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nenbaum  has  intuitively  protected,  and  a  more 
rational  administrative  approach  aiming  at  power 
and  effectiveness.  What  is  the  future  of  this? 

A  Spiritual  Withdrawal 

O  ince  there  are  no  professors  or  students, 
Frank  Tannenbaum  keeps  suggesting  that  the 
name  "Seminars"  be  changed  to  "Collegia,"  like 
"those  clusters  of  colleges  about  which  the  Eng- 
lish universities  have  grown.  Ideally,  each 
seminar  is  a  body  of  lifelong  'fellows.'  "  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  Professor  of  History's  history 
is  here  faulty.  Oxford  University  did  not  grow 
from  its  colleges,  it  was  superseded  by  them. 
After  the  troubles  around  Wyclif  and  with  the 
growth  of  the  New  Learning,  the  medieval  lec- 
tures became  irrelevant  and  the  young  men  did 
not  bother  to  leave  their  residence  halls  to  hear 
them.  It  was  the  university  that  lapsed;  the 
dissociated  colleges  of  fellows  survived.  Is  there 
anything  analogous  at  present  that  the  seminars 
represent? 

Certainly  our  American  universities  are  not 
lapsing!  Their  population  is  galloping,  their 
buildings  are  growing  grander,  and  the  funds 
from  government,  foundations,  and  corporations 
are  rich  indeed.  Ph.D.  theses  fall  like  snow;  there 
is  a  Knowledge  Explosion.  And  far  from  staying 
in  their  residences,  the  bright  young  men  com- 
pete madly  to  climb  a  university  ladder  which 
leads  to  jobs,  money,  and  prestige. 

Nevertheless  there  is  something  wrong  with 
our  universities  as  communities  of  scholars,  and 
many  serious  professionals  and  scientists — and 
alas,  many  serious  adolescents — think  that  the 
setup  is  increasingly  irrelevant.  A  master  of  any 
craft  has  a  need  and  duty  to  teach,  but  teaching 
is  discouraged  by  the  rigmarole  of  courses  and 
credits,  not  to  speak  of  the  absurdly  swollen 
classes.  Some  feel  that  they  can  teach  better  by 
devoting  themselves  to  their  own  research  with  a 
few  apprentices.  The  university  stuffs  the  stu- 
dents with  subjects  and  goads  them  with  grading, 
but  it  fails  to  convey  to  them  what  the  life  of  the 
intellect  is  about.  And  the  masters  no  longer  run 
the  university;  faculties  have  lost  their  autonomy 
to  grandiose  administrations  and  professors  have 
become  wage  slavi  s  and  timeservers.  An  academic 
personality  has  emerged — isolated,  socially  in- 
secure, clinging  to  a  narrow  expertise  to  save 
face,  ridiculously  arrogant  and  contemptuous  of 
laymen. 

The  University  Seminars  were  designed  as  a 
specific    academic    remedy    for    these    ills.    They 


were  dreamed  up  by  professors  and  by  a  benev- 
olent and  worried  wartime  administration.  The 
aim  was  to  reestablish  some  kind  of  community, 
some  means  of  integrated  teaching,  within  the 
university.  The  seminars  expressed  the  simple 
hunger  of  scholars  to  talk  about  what  they  care 
about — rather  than  suffering  only  the  boredom 
of  faculty  parties  (with  spouses),  or  faculty 
meetings  where  nothing  fundamental  can  be 
questioned,  or  mere  shoptalk  with  colleagues — 
and  to  engage  in  free  exchange  without  having 
to  maintain  a  jealous  departmental  courtesy  and 
the  caution,  if  not  pretension,  of  the  classroom. 
But  we  see  that  60  per  cent  of  the  associates  are 
now  not  from  Columbia ;  and  "Oh  mercy,"  said 
a  famous  historian  in  one  of  the  seminars,  "let's 
not  invite  students,  to  watch  us  flounder!" 

Thus,  instead  of  a  reform  of  the  university, 
the  seminars  seem  to  suggest  a  spiritual  with- 
drawal from  the  university. 

There  is  also  a  withdrawal  from  the  students. 
Indeed,  the  seminars  make  one  think,  not  of 
Frank  Tannenbaum's  collegia,  but  of  the  scien- 
tific and  scholarly  associations  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  scholars  of  that  time — Gibbon, 
Hume,  Berkeley,  Sam  Johnson,  William  Jones, 
Lavoisier,  Franklin,  Voltaire,  Leibniz,  Lessing, 
Rousseau,  Goethe — were  not  academics  (the 
great  exception  was  Kant) .  It  has  been  an  histor- 
ical accident  of  the  last  150  years  that  scholar- 
ship became  attached  to  the  tutelage  of  adoles- 
cents, and  conversely  that  the  universities 
became  the  centers  of  contemporary  science.  And 
interestingly,  it  is  just  during  the  boom  period 
of  American  universities  that  the  connection 
between  Research  and  Teaching  begins  to  look 
untenable  again.  There  is  plenty  of  money  for 
Research  and  Development  to  be  gotten  without 
teaching,  both  outside  and  inside  the  univer- 
sities. But  in  such  a  case  the  learned  have  to 
associate  on  another  basis. 

The  association  has  to  transcend  the  depart- 
mental disciplines.  In  the  eighteenth-century 
academies,  the  learned  were  all  natural  philos- 
ophers or  humanists  or  both;  they  communicated 
prior  to  departmentalization.  At  present,  the 
departmentalization  has  gone  so  far  that  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  specialists  back  into  a 
dialogue  just  to  make  sense.  Consider  a  typical 
example.  The  policy  of  a  modern  city  is  worked 
up  by  its  highway  engineer,  its  houser,  its 
sociologist,  its  school  superintendent,  its  tax 
expert,  its  political  administrator,  each  in  his 
expertness.  When  the  whole  is  then  put  together, 
it  comes  to  delinquency,  traffic  congestion,  crash- 
ing civic  ugliness,  and  these  too  are  worked  on 
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as  special  problems,  with  new  levels  of  admin- 
istration, ad  hue  programs  for  dropouts,  face- 
lifting, one-way  streets,  and — needless  to  say — 
new  millions  of  dollars  for  the  new  experts. 
Nobody  thinks  about  the  community.  To  coun- 
teract this  kind  of  scholasticism,  our  mid- 
twentieth-century  academies  must  be  places 
where  learned  specialists  can  temporarily 
suspend  their  beautiful  methodic  skills  that 
necessarily  define  too  accurately  and  exclude  too 
much,  and  can  confront  again,  jointly,  the  raw, 
the  concrete,  the  ongoing  institution,  the  area, 
the  drift  of  change. 

This  has  from  the  beginning  been  the  seminal 
inspiration  of  the  Columbia  Seminar  movement, 
with  its  oddly  assorted  collections  of  the 
competent  and  its  lists  of  awkward  and  rather 
vague  themes:  Peace,  Rural  Life,  Problems  of 
Interpretation,  the  Roles  of  the  Health  Profes- 
sions, Classical  Civilization.  One  can  envisage  a 
lot  of  worried  and  puzzled  people — Frank 
Tannenbaum  speaks  of  "the  splintered  universe" 
— who  are  not  at  all  certain  what  the  boundaries 
of  their  problems  are,  but  who  are  quite  sure 
that  these  are  the  problems  that  must  be  faced. 

The  Essence  Is  Dialogue 

JLjet  me  pick  out  a  couple  of  homely  instances 
to  illustrate  the  seminar  attitude  of  mind. 
Reporting  in  1963  for  the  seminar  on  Organi- 
zation and  Management,  Professor  Robert  Liv- 
ingston said,  "We  studied  a  project  here  in 
Harlem  where  for  forty  blocks  they  have  put 
together  all  the  agencies  taking  care  of  the 
welfare,  public  health,  etc.  The  management 
problem,  when  you  put  together  people  loaned 
from  different  agencies,  with  different  goals, 
different  salaries,  can  become  a  serious  issue.  But 
somebody  pointed  out  that  if  you  took  the  total 
budget  that  was  spent  and  divided  it  by  the 
number  of  families  taken  care  of,  and  then 
gave  every  one  of  these  families  $10,000  to  get 
out  of  town,  the  city  of  New  York  would  be 
saved  a  million  a  year."  In  1962,  Dr.  Molly 
Harrower,  reporting  for  the  Roles  of  the  Health 
Professions,  explained  that  after  six  years  of 
life  the  seminar  had  read  through  its  minutes 
to  get  its  bearings,  and  it  had  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  the 
Patient,  "who,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our 
members,  is  the  shock-absorber  of  all  these 
administrative  and  professional  failures."  They 
therefore  devoted  the  year  to  verbatim  scripts 
of  hospital  patients. 


The  history  at  Columbia,  as  we  look  back 
over  the  twenty  years,  has  been  extremely 
surprising.  A  modern  American  university 
claims  to  have  the  two  functions  of  Teaching 
and  Research.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
seminars  were  supposed  to  help  fulfill  these 
functions,  but  they  have  not;  nevertheless  the 
movement  continues  to  grow. 

In  the  original  formal  proposal  of  the  profes- 
sors to  Frank  Fackenthal,  then  acting  president 
of  Columbia,  no  fewer  than  half  of  their  propo- 
sitions concerned  the  recruitment  and  exami- 
nation of  students.  The  seminars  were  em- 
powered to  give  academic  credit.  Yet  by  1960 
an  astonishing  report  in  the  Graduate  Faculti<s 
Newsletter  said  that  "graduate  students  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  sessions,  and  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances  has  a  doctoral  candidate  been 
invited  to  sit  in."  The  statement  is  an  exag- 
geration; graduate  students  are  not  "excluded," 
and  there  are  always  a  few  who  follow  their 
admired  elders  in  and  keep  their  mouths  shut; 
but  they  are  not  sought — and,  after  a  while, 
neither  have  they  sought  to  come. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  pity.  What  an  opportunity 
for  a  Ph.D.  candidate  preparing  a  thesis  to 
present  his  idea  to  such  a  constellation  of 
scholars  and  active  professionals,  for  criticism, 
orientation,  and  bibliography !  Yet  this  sort  of 
thing  occurred  only  in  the  first  years.  The  move- 
ment has  developed  according  to  its  own  logic. 

Frank  Tannenbaum's  attitude  on  the  students 
is  characteristically  ambiguous.  On  the  one  hand, 
ambitious  for  his  project,  he  speaks  of  the 
seminars  as  the  basis  of  a  new  university,  and 
he  toys  with  the  idea  of  paying  graduate 
students  to  accompany  their  professors  from 
Syracuse  or  MIT.  He  claims  that  it  is  really  a 
space  problem;  there  is  no  place  for  auditors 
in  the  rooms  in  the  Faculty  Club  where  most 
of  the  seminars  convene  for  dinner  and  discus- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  he  is  quick  to  warn 
people  that  if  they  once  begin  to  think  in  terms 
of  credits  and  degrees,  they  are  going  to  be  tied 
up  in  administrative  rules  and  regulations,  and 
that  will  be  the  end  of  liberty. 

Again,  the  tangible  evidence  for  Research  in 
the  modern  university  is  publication.  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  original  expectation  that  these  learned 
associations  would   promptly   pour   forth   essays 
and  books,  the  papers  presented,  the  conclusions 
reached,    collaborative    research,    sponsored 
search.  According  to  the  proposal  of  1944:  " 
seminar  would  in  time,  and  the  sooner  the  b« 
develop  its  own  publication." 

Especially  at  first  there  was  some  of  all 
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advantageous  time  to  join  the  BOQK-OF-THE-MGNTH  CLUB 

in  an  experimental  membership.  The  books  listed  here 
have  all  been  Club  Selections  or  alternates... observe  the 
variety,  for  it  illustrates  the  wide  range  of  choice  yoi 
will  always  have  as  a  member  (more  than  200  books 
every  year),  and  shows  how  this  will  insure  you  againsi 
missing— through  oversight  or  overbusyness— the  new 
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584.   CARAVANS 

6>  JAMES  A.  MICHENER 

(RetaiJ  price  $5.95) 


598    THE  COLLECTOR 

by  IOIIN  FOWI.ES 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


596.   RASCAL 

by  STERLING  NORTH 

Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $3-95) 
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597.  THE  VENETIAN 
AFFAIR 

by  HFI-EN  MAC  INNES 

(Retail  price  S5.95) 
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THE   EDUCATION 
OF  AMERICAN 
TEACHERS 

by  JAMES  B.  CONANT 

(Retail  price  $5) 
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601.  THE    BATTLE    Op 

THE  VILLA 

FIORITA 

by  RUMER  GODDEN 
(Retail  price  $5) 
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553.  TRAVELS  WITH 
CHARLEY 
by  JOHN  STEINBECK 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 
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S52.  SILENT  SPRING 

by  RACHEL  CARSON 

Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $5) 


487.  THE  SHORT 

STORIES  OF  ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 

(Retail  price  $6) 


587.  FRANCIS  BACON 
The  Temper  of  a  Man 

6>  CATHERINE  DRINKER 

BOWEN.  Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $6) 
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e  Rise  and  Fall 
_.  the  Third  Reich 

A  History  of  Noti  Gomony 

1  -William  LShirer 


431.  THE   RISE    AND 

FALL  OF  THE 
THIRD  REICH 

by  WILLIAM   L,   SHIREB 
(Retail  price  $10) 


567.  THE  SAND 

PEBBLES 

by  RICHARD  MC  Kl  NNA 
(Retail  price  $5.95) 
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585.  THE  GREAT 

HUNGER 

by  CECIL  WOODHAM- 

SMITH.  Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 


563.  FAIL-SAFE 

by  EUGENE  BIIRDICK 
and  HARVEY  WHEELER 

(Retail  price  $4.95) 


570.  IN  THE  CLEARING 

by  ROBERT  EROST 

(Retail  price  $4) 
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SWORD 


586.  TERRIBLE  SWIFT 
SWORD   by  BRUCE 
CATTON.  Maps 
(Retail  price  $7.50) 


547.  THE  REIVERS 

by  WILLIAM  FAULKNER 

(Retail  price  $4.95) 


581.  THE    LIVING    SEA 

by  JACQUES-  YVES 

COUSTEAU  with 

JAMES  DUGAN 

Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $6.50) 


oks  you  are  anxious  to  read.  The  trial  is  simple:  from  these  18  books  you 
iy  choose  ANY  THREE  FOR  $1,  to  be  sent  at  once,  if  you  agree  to  buy  three 
ditional  Club  choices  within  the  next  12  months  at  the  members'  prices 
hich  average  20%  below  retail  prices).  With  the  very  first  of  the  three 
oks  you  engage  to  buy  later,  in  this  short  trial  membership,  you  will 
SIN  TO  SHARE  in  the  Book-of- the- Month  Club's  remarkable  new  Book- 
vidend  system  (outlined  below),  which  is  without  any  question  the  most 
onomical  home-library  building  plan  ever  devised. 


Important  facts  about  the  Club 
every  reading  family  should  know 

The  purpose  of  this  suggested  experimental 
membership  is  to  demonstrate  some  highly 
important  facts  for  every  reading  family. 

*  Each  month  you  may  do  one  of  three 
things:  (1)  you  may  take  the  Book-of-the- 
Month;  (2)  you  may  order  one  of  the  many 
alternates  or  past  Selections,  or  one  of  the 
other  new  books  reported  upon;  or  (3)  you 
may  instruct  the  Club  to  send  no  book  at  all 
that  month.  There  are  three  primary  reasons 
why  this  makes  good  sense. 

FIRST,  the  system  allows  a  wise  discrimina- 
tion among  the  important  new  books.  Indeed, 
you  will  find  that  usually— those  listed  here 
are  a  good  indication— the  books  you  fully 
intend  to  read  are  Club  choices.  Even  when 
they  are  not,  any  book  you  may  want  is 
quickly  obtainable  by  special  instructions  to 
the  Club. 

SECOND,  the  system  really  keeps  you  from 
missing  those  new  books  you  are  anxious  to 
read  because  whenever  you  decide  you  want 
any  book  the  postman  soon  thereafter  hands 
it  to  you.  There  it  is  in  your  home,  on  a  library 
table  or  by  your  bedside,  inviting  you  to  read 
it,  instead  of  remaining  in  mind  as  a  good 
intention. 

THIRD,  there  is  a  clear-cut  continuing  econ- 
omy because  of  the  very  large  editions  in 
every  case.  As  a  result,  the  Club's  prices  to 
its  members  on  the  average  are  20%  below 

the  retail  prices. 

*  The  system  is  simple.  With  every  Club 
Selection  or  alternate  you  buy  you  receive 
one  Book-Dividend  Certificate.  This  certifi- 
cate is  then  exchangeable  upon  payment  of 
a  nominal  sum— in  most  cases  only  $1.00— for 
one  of  the  Book-Dividends.  You  make  your 
choice  from  a  Book-Dividend  Catalog  (revised 
several  times  each  year).  New  Book-Divi- 
dends are  constantly  being  added. 


AN  ALMOST  INCREDIBLE  PLUS 

in  this  experimental  membership 

Below  are  a  few  examples  of  Book-Dividend  sets  and  ex- 
pensive single  volumes  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  acquire 
as  part  of  this  trial.  With  each  of  the  three  books  you  engage  to 
buy  during  the  trial,  you  will  receive  one  Book-Dividend  Cer- 
tificate. These  three  certificates  will  then  be  exchangeable  for 
any  one  of  the  sets  or  single  volumes  simply  by  adding  the 
nominal  sum  indicated  in  each  case.  The  works  shown  here  are 
presented  merely  as  dramatic  examples.  There  are  many  similar 
opportunities  for  economical  home-library  building  which  this 
unique  Book-Dividend  plan  permits.  They  are  all  described  in 
the  Club's  Book-Dividend  Catalog,  to  which  new  titles  are 
added  almost  every  month.  This  will  come  to  you  upon  your 
enrollment  as  a  trial  member.  Most  of  the  volumes  listed  in 
this  catalog  call  for  only  one  certificate  plus  $1.00. 

THE  STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  •  7  volumes  By  Will  Durant 

Retail  prices  total  *76   •    Available  for  3  certificates  plus  *  10.50 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  MEDICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA  •  4  volumes 

Retail  price  $50   *    Available  for  3  certificates  plus  ^O 

THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR  •  6  volumes      By  Winston  S.  Churchill 

Retail  prices  total  *39   •   Available  for  3  certificates  plus  *8 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:  The  War  Years  •  4  volumes    By  Carl  Sandburg 

Retail  price  $36   *    Available  for  3  certificates  plus  *6 

BERNARD  SHAW:  Complete  Plays  with  Prefaces  •  6  volumes 

Retail  price   *45    •    Available  for  3  certificates  plus  *8 

THE  REMBRANDT  BIBLE:  King  James  Version 

Retail  price  $60   *    Available  for  3  certificates  plus  * 

THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 

Retail  price   *32    •     Available  for  3  certificates  plus    '6 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  •  345  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N. 
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and    I   could    cite    a    respectable    list   of   books, 
articles,    and    whole    issues    of    magazines    that 
flowed  from  a  seminar,  or  were  dedicated  to  a 
seminar,  or  were  attributed  by  the  author  to  a 
seminar.  This  kind  of  direct  literary  production, 
however,   has   tended   to   decrease.   As   members 
come  to  know  one  another,  their  papers  become 
less   formal   or   they   speak   extempore,    for   the 
essence  is  the  dialogue.  It  is  rediscovered  that 
collaborative  books  are  not  such  a  good  idea,  not 
so  good  as  individual  work  assisted,  as  Professor 
Lewis   Leary   has   said,    "by  the   recreation,   re- 
formation, testing,  and  sharpening"  of  the  com- 
munity of  peers.  As  Frank  puts  it,  "Publication 
is  not  an  immediate  test.  When  many  men  ponder 
the  same  issue,  complexities  come  to  the  surface 
and  the  search  for  understanding  may  be  more 
important    than    a    publication."    Bravo!    But    I 
guess  that  the  nadir  of  interest   in   publication 
was  reached  by  Professor  Emmanuel  Wallerstein 
of   the   seminar   on    Africa.    When    Frank    com- 
plained that   they   had   no   minutes,   Wallerstein 
explained  that  they  refused  to  take  any  "because 
it  would  be  a  bureaucratization  of  the  extended 
family  relation  among  ourselves"! 

"I   have   felt  very  lonely    in   this   enterprise," 
grieved   Frank— I  am  quoting  from  a   letter  of 
1956  to  Lawrence  Chamberlain,  then  Dean  of  the 
College.  "The  entire  thing  is  so  irregular  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  fit  it  into  the  forms  for  which  uni- 
versity funds  are  traditionally  available.  Unless 
I  can   secure  some  kind  of  support,   this  whole 
development  may  one  day  be  nipped  in  the  bud." 
Conversely,  however,  some  of  the  surprises  in 
the  history  have  been  happy.   Quite  beyond  ex- 
pectation,   Columbia    is    becoming    the    scholarly 
capital  of  the  whole  Eastern  region  and  radiating 
through  the  world,  as  befits  the  big  university  of 
the  greatest  city  in  the  West.   For  twenty  years 
the  seminars  have  been  an   unexpected  friendly 
resource  for  foreign  scholars,  either  displaced  or 
visiting,  who  would  otherwise  never  have  gotten 
to  talk  to  anybody.  They  have  been  a  means,  very 
rare  in  our  universities,  by  which  junior  faculty 
and  senior  faculty  can  get  to  know  one  another. 
And  nowadays,  when  there  is  so  much   moving 
from  school  to  school,  the  seminars,  just  because 
they  go  beyond  Columbia,  have  been   a  way  of 
keeping  in  touch.  Again,  in  the  general  speedup, 
they  have  been  a  place  where  emeriti  can  con- 
tinue academic  connections   and   do  their  work. 
How  poignantly  these  benefits  of  the  University 
Seminars  reveal  the  conditions  of  modern   life. 
Here  are  some  letters  from  nonacademic  associ- 
ates. A  request  from  an  ancient  dairy  farmer: 
Can  he  walk  in  the  academic   procession  as  he 


has  always  wanted  to  do?  A  letter  from  Ashley 
Montague,  the  anthropologist:  "As  my  only  offi- 
cial connection  with  any  institution,  I  boast  a 
great  deal  of  my  associateship  with  the  seminar 
on  Genetics  and  the  Evolution  of  Man."  A  letter 
from  myself:  "For  a  person  who  is  no  longer 
directly  in  academic  life,  it  is  a  satisfying  ex- 
perience to  take  part  in  academic  discussion  of  a 
high  order.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  social 
arrangement  for  maintaining  the  attitude  sub 
specie  aeternitatis."  A  letter  from  Thomas  Coffin 
of  NBC:  "I  especially  approve  the  mingling  of 
people  from  the  academic  and  the  commercial 
worlds." 

And  a  letter  from  Ruth  Strang,  when  she  was 
a  professor  of  education  at  Columbia  Teachers 
College:  "It  is  certainly  time,  at  my  age.  that  I 
acquired  patience  and  a  less  brusque  manner.  If 
the  seminar  does  that  for  me,  it  should  get  a 
good  rating." 

And  another  remark  of  Professor  Wallerstein: 
"Africa  has  become  a  fad,  and  during  the  UN 
session  there  are  ten  cocktail  parties  a  week  and 
five  visiting  presidents  a  month— and  an  in- 
credible stream  of  State  Department  grants, 
Ford  Foundation  grants,  University  of  London 
grants.  It's  a  pleasure  to  come  together  under 
circumstances  that  make  it  possible  to  discuss 
anything  seriously." 

Salesmanship  vs.  Spontaneity 

W  hat,  then,  is  the  outlook  for  this  irregular 
institution?  It  operates  on  a  shoestring  and  ex- 
ists anomalously  in  a   university  great  and  cos- 
mopolitan enough  to  cherish  it,  but  it  does  not 
really    justify     itself    by    tangible    products    of 
Teaching  and   Research.   On   the  other   hand,    it 
continues   to   grow   on    such    a   worldwide    scale 
because  it  uniquely  fills  a  need  of  modern  culture. 
The  rational  recipe  for  such  a  case  is  obvious: 
if  you  have  a  good  product,  sell  it,  and  make  it 
shipshape  to  play  an  efficient  role  in  American 
society  so  that  it  can  get  proper  support.  This 
has  been  exactly  the  line  taken  recently  by  Paul 
Lazarsfeld,  the  sociologist,  and  Edward  Bernays, 
the  prince  of  public  relations.  I  cannot  do  better 
than    to    paraphrase    their    remarks.    Professor 
Lazarsfeld  loyally  wants  to  sell  the  seminars  as 
part  of  Columbia,  whereas  Mr.  Bernays  wants  to 
sell  the  seminar  movement  to  the  country. 

At  the  1962  general  meeting  of  the  seminars, 
Professor  Lazarsfeld  said  that  he  was  troubled 
that  the  seminars  were  "not  built  into  the 
academic    and    instructionary    functions    of    the 
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university."  Not  only  was  there  a  deplorable  lack 
of  graduate  students,  but  at  present  there  was 
an  even  more  serious  problem.  There  were  more 
and  more  postdoctoral  and  foundation  fellow- 
ships which  could  not  really  be  supervised  by  the 
departments,  but  the  seminars  were  not  being 
used  for  that  purpose.  Even  worse,  he  argued, 
there  was  a  keen  competition  among  the  schools 
for  these  important  post-Ph.D.s.  and  other 
schools  often  won  out  by  offering  more  money. 
Obviously  one  way  to  attract  these  "important 
young  scholars"  was  to  make  the  resources  at 
Columbia  visible.  Only  Columbia  had  seminars 
on  the  Renaissance,  on  Organization,  on  Mathe- 
matical Sociology;  but  they  were  invisible. 

For  example,  President  Kennedy  had  just 
spoken  of  the  need  to  bring  researchers  and 
teachers  in  the  behavioral  sciences  up  to  date  on 
the  new  techniques,  especially  the  use  of  com- 
puter methods ;  but  the  President  had  no  way  of 
knowing  that  there  was  exactly  such  a  University 
Seminar  at  Columbia.  "It  is  not  visible,"  said 
Professor  Lazarsfeld,  "because  it  is  not  inte- 
grated into  the  university.  There  is  not  enough 
integration  with  the  graduate  education,  not 
enough  organization,  and  not  enough  connection 
with  the  public-relations  program." 

Rising  to  answer,  Frank  Tannenbaum  could 
only  repeat  his  litany:  "This  is  a  voluntary 
movement.  Neither  the  president  nor  the  dean 
nor  the  chairmen  of  departments  can  run  Univer- 
sity Seminars;  they  run  themselves.  A  seminar 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  on  graduate  students  if 
it  is  prepared  to  and  wants  to.  But  if  this  were 
to  become  an  administrative  operation,  the  semi- 
nar movement  would  ultimately  wither  away.  In 
other  words,  what  we've  got  here  is  a  spontaneous 
grass-roots  development  which  is  terribly  pre- 
cious to  the  university,  to  American  education, 
and  to  the  individual  members  who  participate 
in  it." 

Professor  Lazarsfeld  rejoined,  "I  don't  feel 
this  admiration  for  seventeen  years  of  sponta- 
neity. Frank  Tannenbaum  should  now  have  a 
staff  of  people,  and  a  seminar  that  needs  help 
shouldn't  have  to  make  him  miserable  because  he 
doesn't  have  thirty  dollars  to  pay  a  student's  fare 
from  Yale!"  (In  fact  one-way  fare  from  New 
Haven  is  $3.77.) 

At  the  1963  general  meeting,  when  the  issue 
inevitably  arose  again — inevitably,  because  our 
society  is  centralized  and  bureaucratized  and 
rich,  and  the  seminars  are  decentralized  and 
autonomous  and  poor— Frank's  critical  friend 
was  Edward  Bernays,  a  member  of  the  seminar 
on  Public  Communications. 


Bernays  developed  the  theme  that  America  has 
always  suffered  from  the  deep  cleavage  and  mu- 
tual hostility  between  its  men  of  thought  and 
its  men  of  practical  affairs.  "Here  at  Columbia." 
he  said,  "there  has  certainly  been  a  growing  body 
of  proof  that  this  dichotomy  is  obsolete."  There- 
fore, the  seminars  should  be  "expanded  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  entire  country"  and  to  become 
"more  visible."  He  had  five  suggestions:  or- 
ganization of  an  American  Committee  for  the 
Advancement  of  University  Seminars;  prepara- 
tion of  a  memorandum  to  tell  why  University 
Seminars  are  vital;  distribution  of  another 
manual  of  procedure  based  on  the  Columbia  ex- 
perience ;  sending  a  letter  to  the  deans  of  faculty 
of  the  one  thousand  colleges  and  universities 
listed  in  the  World  Almanac;  briefing  the  great 
media  of  the  country  about  the  seminars.  Carried 
away,  Bernays  concluded  by  enthusiastically  con- 
tributing $1,000  to  the  Frank  Tannenbaum  Fund, 
to  put  these  plans  in  action. 

Frank  confessed  that  he  was  flabbergasted,  but 
managed  to  reply,  "It's  a  question  how  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind  can  be  made  available.  .  .  . 
Obviously  our  experience  on  this  campus  has 
shown  that  it's  been  useful,  or  it  wouldn't  have 
survived  nineteen  years  without  outside  support." 
Privately  he  said,  "If  a  group  of  scholars  don't 
know  what  they  want,  no  dean  can  tell  them." 

Onward  to  Atlantic  City 

The  issue  is  a  sober  one.  If  a  movement  that 
has  started  out  in  its  own  style  is  to  grow  and 
be  a  force  in  society,  must  it  end  up  in  the  same 
style  as  everything  else,  even  though  this  takes 
the  heart  out  of   it? 

If  Professor  Lazarsfeld's  suggestions  for  or- 
ganization were  carried  out,  there  would  soon  be 
a  majority  of  very  different  faces  in  the  seminars. 
Those  who  come  for  "recreation"  would  leave — 
the  difference  between  recreation  and  work  has 
nothing  to  do  with  effort  or  earnestness,  but  it 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  whether  one  does  as 
one  pleases.  Men  who  are  eager  to  share  their 
knowledge  would  freeze  and  withdraw  at  the 
suspicion  that  they  are  competing  for  students 
or  that  they  are  being  used.  Some  would  be 
forced  out  because  their  contribution  is  "ob- 
structive," or  not  constructive,  to  the  preordained 
task  that  is  not  exactly  their  spontaneous  choice. 
Professors  who  have  not  found  a  community  in 
the  regular  American  university  would  find  they 
are  still  in  the  regular  university.  Outsiders  who 
are  invited  would   not  be  those  profoundly  es- 
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teemed    as    seminal    spirits    and    companionable 
friends,    or    sometimes    as    strong    contrasting 
colors,  but  those  who  have  some  skill  for  the  task 
in  hand,  or  prestige  value  to  attract  "important 
young  scholars"  or  the  attention  of  Washington. 
Nevertheless,   it  is  a  waste  that  there  aren't 
more  students,  when  there  is  so  much  erudition 
and  experience  for  them  to  learn  from.  I  am  sur- 
prised, however,  that  the  students  themselves  do 
not  nag  more  vehemently  to  be  invited.  Can  it 
be  that  the  vast  majority,   including  important 
young  scholars,   are   not   interested    in   learning 
cheir    bearings,    but    just    in    getting    ahead?    I 
doubt  that  many  of  the  associates  would  refuse 
them,  up  to  a  certain   number,   if  they  minded 
their  manners.    (The  number   is  an    interesting 
question.  At  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  which  has 
a  similar  colloquium,  they  believe  there  is  a  kind 
of    tipping   point,    say    fifty    youngsters    among 
three  hundred  elders,   below  which  the  masters 
are  human  beings,  above  which  they  freeze  into 
professors.  My  hunch  is  that  one  dean  or  chair- 
man is  sufficient.) 

Maybe  the  young  could  )e  included  with  no 
thought  of  credits  or  degrees.  I  realize  that  for 
many  "important  young  scholars"  this  proposal 
is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Bernays'  style  of  publicity  is  less  virulent 
than  Professor  Lazarsfeld's  efficient  allocation  of 
resources.  It  should  do  no  harm  to  the  associates 
unless  they  lose  their  sense  of  humor  and  begin 
to  think  of  themselves  as  models.  And  in  provin- 


The  Transient  View 

by  Katie  Louchhehn 

dear  Cousin  Jane  keeps  going  round  the  world ; 
round  as  her  pearls  and  rich  as  they  are  rare, 
she  packs  the  mountain  top  and  folds  the  view, 
as  all  well  ordered  widows  do,  with  care. 

The  patron  saint  of  managers  and  guides, 
her  luggage  and  largess  are  lobby  sights;  ' 
globe  girdlers  quote  her  ground  rules  with 

respect, 
"Lock  all  your  doors,  and  pay  the  asking  price." 

Her  postcards  are  predictable,  "Love,  Jane" ; 
in  dark  cathedrals  she's  been  known  to  nod, 
she's  tired  of  tours  and  lonely;  if  she  could 
she'd  be  the  first  to  take  the  trip  to  God. 


cial  places,  which  follow  the  lead  of  New  York, 
to  offer  a  description  of  the  Columbia  Seminars 
would  be  useful,  putting  into  form  what  many 
professors  and  nonacademic  people  vaguely  want 
but  haven't  thought  through.  Given  Mr.  Bernays' 
usual  success,  however,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  meet- 
ings of  deans  and  chambers  of  commerce  or- 
ganizing spontaneous  groups,  while  the  trustees 
demand  action  in  time  for  the  new  catalogue— 
and  ultimately  the  National  Convention  of  Uni- 
versity Seminars  in  Atlantic  City. 

For  twenty  years  now,  Frank  Tannenbaum  has 
protected  the  seminar  movement  from  interfer- 
ence, while  it  has  developed  according  to  its  own 
logic  and  in  response  to  a  deep  social  need.  The 
development  has  been  surprising.  It  was  not  ex- 
pected that  the  seminars  would  be  so  entirely  free 
of  administrative  control.  It  is  to  the  honor  of 
Columbia  that  it  has  been  a  mansion  for  them. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what  arts 
Frank  blunts  criticism,  forestalls  helpful  inter- 
ference, and  gets  a  modicum  of  support.  I  have 
not  asked  him.  But  I  was  curious  how  he  gravi- 
tated to  this  enterprise  that  has  become  so  much 
the  lifework  of  his  later  years. 

He  explained  that  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Brookings,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talking, 
and  he  was  profoundly  impressed  by  one  incident: 
A  visiting  labor  leader  sat  down  to  breakfast  at 
the  cafeteria  and  a  few  students  came  to  his 
table;  by  lunch  he  was  still  there  in  the  center 
of  a  small  crowd;  by  dinner  he  was  still  there  in 
the  center  of  a  large  crowd. 

Later,  in  Washington.  Frank  used  to  have 
Tuesday  evenings  at  home,  with  beer  and  pretzels 
in  front  of  the  fireplace.  He  used  to  plan  a  set 
topic  for  discussion  or  have  a  star  guest  for  peo- 
ple to  pump.  He  was  furious  if  people  broke  up 
into  small  conversations. 

"Long  before  I  went  to  college,"  says  Frank,  "I 
was  enchanted  with  Plato's  Socratic  dialogues." 
Frank   is  clearly  a   man   with  a  vocation   for 
University   Seminars! 

But  he  has  another  aspect  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  even  more  relevant  to  a  grass-roots  and 
decentralist  movement.  Frank  fancies  himself  as 
a  dirt  farmer,  and  he  is  full  of  stories  about  peo- 
ple who  think  that  milk  grows  in  bottles  and  who 
can't  make  do  and  take  care  of  themselves.  When 
we  organized  our  seminar  on  The  City,  we  asked 
him  to  lead  off  as  our  first  speaker.  The  subject 
that  he  obligingly  chose  was  that  all  cities  are  a 
bad   idea;    real   sense  and   independence   always 
come  from  the  country.  This  idea  might  not  be 
the  height  of  wisdom,  but  the  man  who  can  say 
it  has  stamina. 


Harper's  Magazine,  January  1964. 


A  show  in  itself!  The  Kodak  Carousel  projector 

Amazing  performer,  this  color-slide  projector.  It  won't  jam,  won't  damage 
your  slides.  (It  has  no  metal  prongs  to  push  your  slides  around.)  Slides  drop 
gently  into  place.  You  put  on  a  dazzling  80-slide  show  automatically,  start- 
ing with  any  slide.  Or  manually,  by  touching  a  button  on  the  console  panel 
or  remote  control  unit.  Remote  focus,  remote  forward  and  reverse,  too. 
Surprisingly,  the  Kodak  Carousel  projector  is  less  than  $150!  See  your 
Kodak  dealer.  EASTMAN   KODAK  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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INFORMS.  STIMULATEa,  INSTRUCTS 


THE  DEPTHS  The  nuclear  submarine  Tul- 
libee  has  sonar  equipment  so  sensitive  it  can  hear  and 
identify  spoken  commands  in  another  sub  several  miles 
away.  An  editor  from  McGraw-Hill's  nucleonics 
magazine  experienced  this  eerie  eavesdropping  one 
day  while  he  researched  a  feature  article  on  our  nu 
clear  Navy,  called  "must  reading"  by  top  Navy  brass 


"E  HEIGHTS  Putting  a  man  on  the  moo 

is  the  job  of  Project  Apollo.  Keeping  the  aerospace  i 
dustry  informed  about  it  is  one  job  of  McGraw-Hill' 

AVIATION    WEEK    &    SPACE    TECHNOLOGY.    Its    editor 

devoted  a  recent  issue  to  this  and  other  manna 
space  nights,  moon  bases  and  interplanetary  trave 
It  took  twelve  editors  two  months,  filled  136  page 


THE  RIDICULOUS  A  lion  who  loves  to 
svork  around  the  garden!  Ridiculous?  Perhaps,  unless 
you're  familiar  with  McGraw-Hill's  series  of  juvenile 
books  about  "The  Happy  Lion."  Children  the  world 
^ver  love  him.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  "Happy  Lion" 
books  have  been  read  on  TV  in  England  and  Japan, 
made  into  a  movie  and  translated  into  14  languages. 


THE  SUBLIME  The  Bible  was  still  bein 
written  when  its  world  was  disappearing.  Now  ths 
world   comes   vividly  to  life  again.   McGraw-I 
"Illustrated  World  of  the  Bible"  (in  five  volun 
matches  Biblical  passages  to  archeological  tn 
maps,  and  drawings  —  and   the   people   and 
of  the  Old  Testament  live  once  more  as  yoi 
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Hunting  for  Hoot  Owls 

A  story  by  Jessamyn  West 


1    remember  the  exact  hour  at  which    George 
accomplished  what  he  had  set  out  to  do  two  years 
before.   We  were   living   where    we    do    now,    in 
Saskatchewan.  It  was  three-thirty  on  the  after- 
noon   of    Thursday,    October    28.    1058;    in    this 
latitude,  at  that  hour,  and  in  that  month,  almost 
night  and  nearly   winter.   There  was   still   light, 
of  course,  but  it  slanted  in  like  the  indirect  light- 
ing  of   modern    homes   with    nothing   visible    to 
proclaim   its   source.    It   was    a   clear   cool    light. 
compact,  as  if  shrunken  by  the  cold.  There  were 
still  a  few  bleached  leaves  on  the  willows  down 
by  the  lake;  not  many,  and  the  few  that  were  left 
were  dropping  fast.  There  was  no  wind  and  the 
leaves  dropped  straight  down  as  if  weighted  with 
lead.   It  made   me   feel   deaf   to    hear    no   sound 
when  they  landed. 

I  remember  all  this  so  distinctly.  I  suppose, 
because  of  what  George  said  when  he  opened  the 
door.  I  had  been  standing  at  the  window  of  the 
living  room  (also  bedroom,  dining  room  and,  at 
the  far  end,  kitchen)  watching  George  come  up 
the  path  from  the  spring.  The  lake,  at  the  upper 
end,  was  freezing  over  and,  as  it  did  so,  more 


and  more  small  animals  came  down  to  the  spring 
to  drink.  The  spring  too  would  soon  freeze,  but 
meanwhile  George  had  gone  up  after  lunch  to 
box  it  in  so  that  for  the  time  it  lasted  it  would 
be  a  little  less  soupy  than  what  we  had  been 
drinking. 

Even  though  I  didn't  then  know  what  George 
was  going  to  say  when  he  came  in,  I  had  gazed  at 
him  like  a  mind  reader  with  premonitions.  I 
mean  I  had  really  looked  at  him.  After  thirty-five 
years  of  marriage  a  wife  only  occasionally  sees 
her  husband.  This  doesn't  mean  that  he's  on  a 
par  with  the  furniture  any  more  than  he's  one 
with  the  stars.  It  does  mean  that  most  eyes,  after 
a  certain  amount  of  husbands,  furniture,  and 
stars,  are  no  longer  very  eager. 

But  I  really  saw  George  that  afternoon,  as  he 
came  up  the  pathway.  It  was  the  change  of  back- 
ground that  made  him  visible.  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia amidst  other  schoolmen,  George  didn't 
stand  out— but  here  under  the  immense  gloomy 
trees,  with  the  black  lake  behind  him,  George 
looked  terribly  human,  noble  even.  Walking  and 
carrying  tools,  whistling  Annie  Laurie  under  a 
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sky  with  snow  in  it.  ringed  round  by  the  un- 
speaking  trees  which  nevertheless  constantly 
watched  us,  he  seemed  accomplished,  gay,  and 
somehow  daring. 

George  came  in,  put  down  saw,  hammer,  and 
the  coffee  can  in  which  he  was  carrying  nails. 
Then  he  took  off  his  mackinaw  and  hung  it  on 
its  peg  beside  the  door.  He  wont  to  the  front 
window,  folded  his  arms,  and  gazed  out  toward 
the  lake. 

"Agnes,"  he  asked,  "do  you  know  what  day  this 
is?" 

I  knew.  But  I  forestalled  his  saying  the  word  I 
didn't  want  to  hear.  "Thursday,  October  28, 
1958,"  I  told  him. 

George  paid  no  attention  to  this.  "Boxing-in 
the  spring  was  the  last  special  job  I  had  in  mind." 

"Fine."  I  said  and  hurried  on.  "Before  I  for- 
get it,  the  Clasbys  called.  They  want  you  to  call 
back." 

We  have  few  neighbors  and  the  few  are  far 
away  and  mostly  without  phones.  A  phone  call  is 
an  event. 

George  ignored  the  Clasby  call.  He  turned 
away  from  the  window  and  faced  me;  and  he  was 
bound,  I  knew  then,  to  say  the  word  I  didn't 
want  to  hear. 

"Agnes,"  George  said,  "what  I  set  out  to  do  two 
years  ago  is  now  done.  I'm  retired." 

Now  that's  a  simple  word  and  I  suppose  it 
occurs  at  least  once  in  every  issue  of  every  news- 
paper and  magazine  published  in  the  United 
States.  And  I  know  too  that  there  are  plenty  of 
wives  who  don't  like  the  sound  of  that  word  for 
various  reasons.  Some  don't  want  to  live  on  less 
money.  Others  don't  want  to  be  excluded  from 
the  social  rounds  which  hinge  upon  their  hus- 
bands' jobs.  And  almost  all,  after  being  con- 
ditioned for  forty  years  to  their  husbands'  ab- 
sence, are  made  nervous  by  the  prospect  of  having 
to  live  with  them  again. 

None  of  these  fears  bothered  me  about 
George's  retirement.  Since  the  death  of  George's 
mother,  money  has  been  no  problem  for  us.  The 
social  rounds  a  schoolman's  job  demand  of  him 
are  duties  for  his  wife  rather  than  pleasures. 
And  a  schoolman's  wife  is  accustomed  to  having 
not  only  her  husband,  but  PTA   ladies,  Junior 


Jessamyn  West,  whose  novel  and  movie,  "The 
Friendly  Persuasion,"  are  known  to  millions,  has 
a  distinguished  reputation  also  as  a  story  writer. 
She  is  a  Quaker,  born  in  Indiana  and  living  in 
California,  now  at  work  on  a  new  novel  to  be 
called  f perhaps)  "Leafy  Rivers."  Her  husband  is 
a  school  superintendent,  not  retired. 


Rally  Committees.  Citizens'  Advisory  Councils, 
members  of  the  Taxpayers'  League,  the  Schol 
Society,  the  Latin  Forum,  and  the  winning  bas- 
ketball team  around  the  house.  So  she,  unlike 
oilier  wives,  is  in  no  need  of  being  rehabilitated 
for  a  life  with  others  after  forty  years  in  soli- 
tary. She's  well  prepared  for  togetherness. 

What  she  isn't  prepared  for — or  what  I  wasn't 
prepared  for,  when  George  announced  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight  that  he  intended  to  give  up  his  job 
at  the  end  of  the  year — was  the  picture  this 
called  up  of  George's  past  life.  George  didn't  have 
to  retire;  his  contract  had  three  years  to  run;  a 
committee  of  representative  citizens  had  waited 
upon  him  asking  him  not  to  retire.  Still  he  was 
determined  to  give  up  his  job. 

"I  will  finish  out  this  year  only,"  George  told 
them,  "then  retire." 

To  me  it  was  as  if  he  had  said,  "I  will  commit 
suicide  in  seven  months."  Not  that  life  without 
work  seems  suicide  to  me.  But  to  retire  in  your 
prime  from  your  life's  work?  What  does  that 
say?  It  says  that  you  haven't  been  with  it,  your 
life's  work,  that  you've  sold  your  life  like  a  bag 
of  groceries.  That's  why  I  didn't  like  to  hear 
George  say  the  word.  Because  it  meant  that 
George  had  suffered.  It  meant  that  he'd  made 
a  bad  bargain,  underestimated  his  powers,  or  mis- 
understood them,  miscalculated  our  needs. 

I  suppose  I  should  have  been  glad,  this  being 
so,  to  hear  that,  at  long  last,  George  was  escaping, 
that  he  was  throwing  off  his  chains.  Instead,  I 
couldn't  bear  to  hear  that  they  had  existed. 

"Retirement,"  I  said  to  George  two  years  ago, 
"is  death  without  burial." 

"No,"  George  said.  "Retirement  is  resurrec- 
tion after  death." 

Death !  This  gave  me  a  sick  feeling  under  the 
heart.  George  had  complained  on  occasion.  Who 
doesn't?  I  do,  and  I've  loved  my  life  as  wife 
and  housekeeper.  But  I  had  no  idea  that  what  he 
had  been  doing  every  day  was  something  he 
longed  to  escape  from. 

I  said,  "George,  wouldn't  you  feel  downcast 
to  discover  that  I've  hated  the  housework,  the 
cooking  and  cleaning  and  washing  and  bed- 
making  I've  done  all  my  life?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,   "I   would." 

"It's  the  same  for  me  with  you." 

"No  it  isn't.  Work's  no  curse  for  women." 

"But   it   is  for   men?" 

"Certainly.   Didn't  you   ever   read   the   Bible? 
Childbearing  is  women's  curse.  And  they've  got 
a  built-in  retirement  clause.  Men  have  to  dt 
for  themselves  when  they're  through." 

"Women  are  sad  to  be  through." 
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"Would  you  like  to  be  pregnant  now?" 
"At  my  time  of  life  .  .  ." 
"Exactly  the  way  I  feel,"  George  said,  "at  my 
time  of  life  about  a  job." 

W  e  had  had  a  vacation  house  on  Lake 
McClintick  for  ten  years  and  had  spent  at  least 
a  month  there  every  summer.  It  was  to  this 
cabin  George  had  planned  to  retire;  and  it  was 
here,  with  the  spring  boxed  in,  that  George  de- 
clared himself,  on  October  28,  1958,  to  be,  in  fact, 
and  according  to  plan,  retired. 

Now  this  was  certainly  something  for  which  I 
had  been  prepared.  What  George  said  was 
scarcely  news ;  nevertheless  I  felt  shock,  the  same 
kind  of  shock  I  experienced  when  my  mother, 
who  had  had  a  long  sickness,  finally  died.  I  had 
expected  her  death  for  two  years,  but  when  she 
finally  ceased  to  breathe  I  could  not  accept  the 
change.  Death,  I  knew  all  about;  but  not  a 
world  in  which  my  own  mother  did  not  return 
me  look  for  look.  It  was  the  same  with  George. 
After  he  said  those  words,  though  I  was  prepared 
for  them,  I  felt  as  a  woman 
might  who  sees  her  husband 
for  the  first  time  after  he's 
entered  a  monastery.  He  looks 
the  same,  but  he  is  not  the 
same.  He  has  renounced  some- 
thing. The  man  without  a  job 
was  not  the  husband  I  had 
known. 

I  don't  know  what  George 
felt  that  evening.  I  should 
have  asked  him.  But  the 
strangeness  of  his  being  with- 
out work  embarrassed  me.  It 
didn't  seem  delicate  to  speak 
of  it.  Perhaps  he  expected  a 
celebration  of  some  kind,  a 
ceremony  even.  He  had  re- 
fused the  usual  farewell  re- 
tirement banquet  at  home. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  time  for 
it.  We  had  creamed  chipped 
beef  and  hot  soda  biscuits 
that  night  for  supper.  Dessert 
was  canned  pears.  Really  a 
little  less  than  I  usually  man- 
age. We  finished  supper,  did 
the  usual  chores,  read  a  little, 
and  went  to  bed.  We  forgot  to 
call  the  Clasbys.  That  was  the 
first  night  I  imitated  the  hoot 
owls. 

Since   September  these  big 


downy  birds,  more  silent  in  movement  than  snow, 
had  begun,  in  the  deepening  cold  of  the  autumn 
nights,  to  call  to  each  other  from  the  treetops.  Ac- 
tually, I  don't  know  whether  they  were  in  the  tops 
of  trees  or  not.  I  never  saw  one,  except  at  dusk, 
when  there  is  still  as  much  green  as  black  in  the 
darkness,  and  then  the  owls  were  flying.  You  see 
them  by  chance  when  they  glide  overhead,  noise- 
less as  clouds.  But  in  the  night  they  make  up  for 
all  this  quiet  evening  gliding  with  a  bombard- 
ment of  hoots;  and  they  sound  then  as  if  they 
were  in  the  tops  of  trees.  I  don't  know  why  they 
hoot;  whether  they  are  courting  or  complaining 
of  the  cold  or  simply  conversing.  They  are  con- 
versing, whatever  the  subject.  One  owl  calls,  then 
waits  for  an  answer  before  speaking  again.  The 
answer  comes  and  so  the  conversation  goes  on. 
The  sound  they  make  is  deep  and  hollow.  It 
seems  mixed  with  feathers. 

I  knew  George  wasn't  asleep  on  that  first  night 
of  his  official  retirement.  We  sleep  in  a  double 
bed  and  he  was  too  unmoving  to  be  asleep.  So  I 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  waking  him.  I  hadn't 
known  that  I  had  been  want- 
ing to  imitate  a  hoot  owl;  but 
surely  I  must  have  wanted  to 
do  so  for  a  long,  long  time; 
otherwise     it     wouldn't     have 
seemed    so    absolutely    neces- 
sary and  natural  to  shape  my 
throat  and  make  an  accurate 
owl  call.  Nor  such  a  relief  to 
do  so. 

My  success  amazed  me. 
Could  I,  if  I  had  attempted  it, 
have  been  doing  this  all  my 
life?  Had  I,  from  the  begin- 
ning, this  power?  Not  only 
was  my  imitation  accurate  but 
it  had  carrying  power;  for  af- 
ter the  same  wait  owl  gives 
owl,  I  was,  miracle  of  mira- 
cles, answered.  I  didn't  press 
my  luck  though.  I  was  excited 
enough  to  have  kept  on  hoot- 
ing all  night.  Rut  owls  don't 
do  that,  I  thought;  and  if  I 
was  going  to  imitate  owls,  I 
was  determined  to  do  it  right. 
Next  morning,  as  if  in  rec- 
ognition of  all  the  night's 
other  transformations,  the 
earth  itself  was  transformed. 
Snow  had  fallen  and  yester- 
day's world  had  vanished.  We 
were   in   the   midst   of   some- 


thing  new.  In  any  case,  with  the  now  snow, 
with  my  excitement  over  the  discovery  of  my 
unexpected  ability,  I  didn't  think  as  much  as 
I  had  expected  to  about  George's  altered  state. 
Also,  while  we  were  still  at  the  breakfast  table, 
the  Clasbys  called  again.  I  answered,  and  Ed 
Clasby  said  they  had  intended  running  over  to  our 
place  for  a  little  advice,  but  since  their  car  had 
broken  down,  could  we  come  to  their  place?  I 
wondered  why  we  couldn't  advise  them  on  the 
phone  but  Ed  urged  "if  it  wasn't  too  much 
trouble"  that  we  come  over. 

The  Clasbys.  Ed  and  Edie,  were  young  people 
in  their  thirties  with  three  stair-step  children,  one 
to  five,  and  an  older  boy  of  nine.  Ed  worked  at 
the  motel  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  which  put 
up  sportsmen,  mostly  fishermen,  during  the  sea- 
son. The  place  closed  the  first  of  October,  and  I 
don't  know  what  Ed  had  been  accustomed  to 
doing  in  the  winter.  It  was  about  what  he  was 
going  to  do  this  winter  that  he  wanted  to  see  us. 

X  always  had  the  feeling  that  the  Clasbys  should 
have  lived  somewhere  where  it  was  warmer, 
where  it  mattered  less  if  the  glass  fell  out  of 
a  window  or  a  shoe  sole  wore  through.  They 
needed  some  hounds  under  the  porch  and  a  jug 
of  corn  likker  to  pass  round.  The  Clasbys  them- 
selves appeared  to  feel  no  lack  of  hounds,  window- 
panes,  or  jugs.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
hospitable.  Everyone  in  Saskatchewan  keeps  a 
pot  of  coffee  on  the  back  of  the  stove  all  day 
long  and  puts  a  cup  in  your  hand  the  minute 
you  set  foot  inside  the  door.  But  in  no  other 
home  do  you  have  to  step  across,  around,  through, 
and  over  such  a  welter  of  misplaced  articles.  (I 
take  it  that  anything  on  the  floor  except  rugs, 
furniture,  and  feet  is  misplaced.)  And  the 
Clasbys  really  welcome  you.  There  they  stood 
in  the  midst  of  disaster,  as  any  housekeeper 
judges  disaster,  able  to  concentrate  on  welcoming 
their  guests.  Ed  Clasby  put  a  cup  in  my  hands 
before  I  could  get  my  mittens  off. 

"It  sure  was  good  of  you  folks  to  make  a  trip 
on  a  morning  like  this.  Don't  think  I  don't  ap- 
preciate it.  Cletus,  ram  another  stick  of  firewood 
in  the  cook  stove."   Cletus  was  the  nine-year-old. 

Ed  and  Edie  looked  alike ;  rather  as  if,  not  too 
far  back  in  the  pedigree  of  each,  there  had  been 
a  seal.  The  three  stair-steps  were  the  same.  Only 
Cletus  showed  a  lack  of  seal  blood.  He  was  built 
like  an  icicle — of  skimmed  milk,  maybe.  He  had 
broomstraw  hair  and  wore  it  jagged,  like  an 
Italian  actress.  He  was  perfectly  silent,  but  com- 
pletely present.  Cletus,  as  it  turned  out,  was  the 
reason  we  were  there. 
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Ed  came  right  to  the  point.  He  had  an  offer 
from  a  brother-in-law  to  go  in  with  him  in  an 
air-taxi  service  the  brother-in-law  was  setting  up. 
Not  only  would  this  be  to  Ed's  financial  advan- 
tage, but  Ed  considered  himself  a  natural  me- 
chanic. I  could  see  that  this  might  be  so,  for  as 
Ed  talked,  he  was  tinkering  with  something  out 
of  his  car.  His  fingers  knew  it  so  well  he  could 
work  and  talk  at  the  same  time  the  way  some 
women  can  knit  and  talk.  What  he  was  working 
on  was  the  reason  his  car  wouldn't  run.  Magneto, 
carburetor,  distributor?  I  don't  know.  Anyway, 
something  fair-sized  and  detachable.  He  had 
started  working  outside  the  night  before  and 
had  had  the  car  pretty  well  stripped  down  when 
dark  came.  Then,  during  the  night,  the  snow- 
storm !  He  had  left  everything  out  there,  as  was 
his  habit  with  engines,  he  said,  in  apple-pie  order. 
It  wasn't  any  trick  locating  his  distributor,  if 
that  was  what  it  was ;  but  the  smaller  things  were 
another  story. 

I'm  making  up  the  names  of  these  small  objects 
out  there  under  the  snow.  The  point  is  that  most 
of  them  were  still  out  there,  and  that  when  Ed 
wanted  another  he  said,  "Cletus,  fetch  me  in  a 
right-handed  swivel  bar."  And  Cletus  would  go 
out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  return  with  whatever 
it  was  that  Ed  had  asked  for.  Or  at  least  I  judge 
so,  for  never  once  did  Ed  say,  "Cletus,  didn't  you 
hear  me  say  a  right-handed  swivel  bar?"  Ed  just 
took  whatever  Cletus  handed  him  and  went  on 
with  his  knitting.  I  didn't  give  any  thought  to 
what  Cletus  did  outside,  because  while  he  was 
running  and  fetching,  Edie  was  talking  to  me 
about  their  problem  and  telling  me  why  it  was 
they  had  asked  us  over. 

But  George  interrupted  our  conversation.  He 
was  standing  at  a  window,  looking  out  into  the 
yard.  "Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Clasby,"  he  said,  "but  I 
want  Agnes  to  see  something." 

I  went  to  him  and  George  said,  "Look  at  that 
boy  out  there,  Agnes." 

The  thermometer  stood  at  twenty  and  there 
was  no  sun.  But  out  there  in  the  snow,  with  no 
coat  on,  Cletus  was  fishing  around  in  the  snow 
as  calm  as  a  boy  on  the  seashore  in  midsummer. 
"Fish"  is  the  wrong  word.  He  wasn't  fishing. 
First,  he  sized  up  the  snow  at  his  feet  in  a 
businesslike  way,  then  he  put  his  hand  under  it, 
made  one  or  two  delicate  moves,  and  pulled  up 
something.  He  never  pulled  up  something  and 
had  a  look  at  it.  He  looked,  felt,  pulled,  and 
started  for  the  house  with  what  he  had. 

"He  works  like  a  surgeon,  doesn't  he?"  George 
asked. 

"More  like  a  magician,"  I  said,  for  I  had  my 
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doubts,  for  all  his  boasting,  that  Ed  had  left 
the  car's  innards  in  any  very  predictable  pattern, 
kidneys  opposite  each  other,  stomach  in  the 
middle,  and  so  on. 

"In  any  case,"  George  said,  as  Cletus  brought 
up  something  the  size  of  a  darning  needle,  "that's 
a  remarkable  performance  we're  watching." 

Nevertheless,  when  Ed  and  Edie  got  around  to 
their  formal  request,  George  said  he'd  have  to 
think  it  over.  The  request  was  that  we  take  care 
of  Cletus  while  Ed  teamed  up  with  his  brother-in- 
law.  There  were  no  schools  at  Lucknow,  where 
they  were  going,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  to  take 
Cletus  out  of  school.  And  there  was  an  even 
more  understandable  reason.  Cletus  was  no  child 
of  theirs.  He  was  not  even  a  relation.  Ed's  brother 
had  married  a  divorced  woman  with  a  child, 
Cletus.  The  mother  had  run  away  from  Ed's 
brother;  and  Ed's  brother,  who  didn't  care  after 
that  whether  he  lived  or  died,  died. 

I  was  horrified  to  hear  this  told  before  Cletus; 
but  it  was  evidently  an  old  story  to  him.  Run- 
away mother.  Runaway  father,  too,  for  all  we 
knew.  Stepfather  dead.  Cletus  never  turned  a 
hair.  His  nonchalance  was  remarkable.  I  suppose 
if  you  were  to  survive  with  the  Clasbys,  you'd 
have  to  learn  to  be  nonchalant  about  a  number 
of  things. 

"The  reason  we  turned  to  you  folks,"  Ed 
Clasby  said,  "is  because  George  is  a  schoolteacher 
and  dedicated  to  learning.  He  wouldn't  care  to 
see  a  bright  boy  like  Cletus  done  out  of  an 
education." 

"George  is  retired,"  I  said  quickly.  It  sur- 
prised me  how  glib  I  could  be  with  that  word 
when  I  thought  it  was  advantageous  to  use  it. 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  out-glib  Ed  Clasby. 
"You  ain't  retired,  Agnes,"  he  said.  "And  at 
Cletus'  age,  most  of  the  looking-after  him  would 
fall  on  your  shoulders." 

This  was,  of  course,  God's  truth.  But  it  wasn't 
a  very  handy  time  to  admit  it.  I  didn't  have  to. 
George  hasn't  been  an  administrator  for  thirty 
years  for  nothing.  He  doesn't  get  maneuvered 
into  a  corner  easily. 

"We'll  think  it  over,  Ed,  and  let  you  know. 
When  you  planning  on  leaving?" 

"A  week,  at  the  longest.  Sooner  if  the  weather 
moderates." 

"Don't  think  we  don't  appreciate  the  con- 
fidence you've  shown  in  us,  Ed,"  George  told  him. 
"But  this  isn't  anything  to  go  into  half-cocked." 

So  we  left,  leaving  poor  little  Cletus  like  a 
parcel  of  goods  put  up  for  sale  and  not  taken.  I 
didn't  feel  any  enthusiasm  myself  about  taking 
on  the  care  of  a  young  magician  who  could  find 


needles  in  snowdrifts.  But  he  was  human  and 
so  was  I.   I  tried  not  to  catch  his  eye. 

I  could've  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  live 
with  us,  not  to  worry.  George  had  already  decided 
to  take  him  in.  When  George  intends  to  say  "no," 
he  says  it.  When  he  intends  to  say  "yes,"  he 
postpones. 

On  the  way  home  I  said  to  George,  "Where 
will  he  sleep?" 

"The  couch  in  the  kitchen,"  George  answered. 
"I'll  fix  up  a  screen  to  shut  him  off  from  us." 

George  didn't  make  the  least  pretense,  with 
me,  of  needing  time  to  think  things  over.  "Clasby 
was  right  about  one  thing,"  he  continued.  "The 
bulk  of  the  work  will  fall  on  you — or  would,  if  I 
didn't  do  something  about  it.  Which  I  will." 

George  began  that  very  evening  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  He  washed  the  supper  dishes.  I 
couldn't  have  been  more  surprised  if  he  had 
started  knitting  little  bootees.  I  didn't  know  that 
George  could  wash  dishes.  It  wasn't  that  George 
had  had  any  theories  about  "man's  work"  and 
"woman's  work."  It  was  simply  that  in  former 
times  he  hadn't  been  around  at  dishwashing  time. 
George,  at  the  sink,  made  me  feel  that  I  was 
living  in  a  topsy-turvy  world. 

X  went  to  bed  thinking  about  the  day's  changes 
and  wondering  about  the  changes  that  were  bound 
to  come.  I  didn't  hear  any  hoot  owls,  let  alone 
my  hoot  owl.  I  was  more  asleep  than  awake 
when  George,  who  had  stayed  up  puttering 
around  in  his  newly  assumed  role  of  housekeeper, 
said,  "Agnes,  why  don't  you  answer?" 

"Answer  what?"  I  asked. 

"Listen,"  he  said. 

I  listened.  Somewhere  very  near,  on  tree,  or 
roof -tree,  an  owl  hooted. 

"Your  owl's  come  down  for  a  little  more  talk," 
George  said.  "He's  waiting  for  his  nightly  pillow- 
talk." 

As  George  said  this,  the  owl  on  treetop,  or 
roof-tree,  let  loose  with  his  long  soft  roll  of 
sound.   There  was  no  reply  from  any  other  owl. 

"He's  talking  to  you,  Agnes." 

Now  it's  one  thing,  spontaneously  and  with- 
out forethought,  to  have  imitated  a  hoot  owl. 
It's  another  to  do  it  the  second  time  and  at 
the  bidding  of  a  listening  and  waiting  audience. 
You  feel  self-conscious.  You  feel  you'll  fail.  You 
feel  you'll  make  a  laughingstock  of  yourself.  It's 
one  thing  to  call  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep 
— it's  another  to  have  them  answer;  and  it's  still 
another  to  be  required  to  converse  with  them 
while  your  family  listens.  My  voice  stuck  in  my 
throat. 
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"Go  on,  Minerva,"  George  said.  "Hoot.  You 
started  this." 

Minerva,  goddess  of  wisdom,  owl  on  her  shoul- 
der! That  about  silenced  me.  But  then  the  owl, 
in  the  cold  of  the  deep  northern  night,  railed 
again.  No  doubt  I  imagined  it.  Nevertheless,  I 
thought  there  was  a  waiting  note  in  the  sound. 
And  what  can  wait  can  be  disappointed.  I 
answered,  and  there  was  without  the  customary 
pause,  an  immediate  answer.  I  was  truly  in  touch 
with  something.  I  forgot  that  George  was  listen- 
ing. And  to  do  him  justice  he  never  made  another 
sound  to  remind  me  that  he  was.  I  talked  to  that 
bird  as  I'd  never  talked  to  a  human.  If  you  say, 
"Naturally;  you  never  hooted  to  a  human  being, 
did  you?"  you  miss  the  point.  Certainly  I  never 
hooted  to  a  human  being.  And  certainly  "hoot" 
is  the  name  given  to  the  sound  I  made.  Never- 
theless, and  whatever  name  you  give  that  sound, 
1  was  speaking.  I  was  speaking  to  what  was 
roofless  and  wild,  to  what  lived  in  the  night  and 
saw  in  the  dark  and  fed  on  the  living.  I  was  able 
to  say  what  I  had  never  been  able  to  say  back  in 
the  bridge  parties  and  PTAs  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Nor  to  George  himself,  for  that  matter. 
George  was  listening  now,  but  I  wasn't  speaking 
to  him. 

The  conversation  which  I  had  started  self- 
consciously ended  naturally.  When  I  had  had 
my  say,  the  owl  had  apparently  had  his.  There 
was  one  distant  call,  then  if  he  spoke  again  his 
voice  was  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the 
other  night  criers. 

Before  I  went  to  sleep  again  I  had  a  moment's 
misgiving  about  Cletus.  What  was  he  going  to 
think  of  living  in  a  house  with  a  woman  who 
talked  to  hoot  owls?  Because  I  knew  I  would 
want  to  continue  my  conversation  the  next  night. 
It  was  a  moment's  misgiving  only.  I  was  asleep 
in  a  wink,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was 
awake,  smelling  frying  bacon  and  listening  to 
the  cough  of  cookstove  and  heater,  both  drawing 
briskly.  George,  who  ordinarily  never  put  a  foot 
out  of  bed  until  he  smelled  coffee,  teas  making 
himself  over.  And  I  needn't  have  worried  about 
Cletus  and  hoot  owls,  as  I  learned  later. 

He  came  to  stay  with  us  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
George  had  required  less  time  than  usual  to  think 
things  over;  and  the  weather  had  moderated, 
so  that  the  Clasbys  would  be  on  their  way 
earlier  than  they  had  anticipated.  Cletus  entered 
our  lives  like  a  daytime  owl,  blond,  reflective, 
and  outspoken.  It  was  soon  hard  to  believe  that 
we  had  lived  so  much  of  our  lives  without  him. 
He    had   only    two    disturbing    habits.     One    we 
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could  do  nothing  about.  He  was,  as  I  said,  out- 
spoken. Well,  he  wasn't  just  outspoken.  When 
he  spoke  out,  he  did  so  in  words  George  and  I 
never  used.  I  don't  mean  that  he  was  either 
saucy  or  dirty-minded.  He  said  what  he  thought 
and  he  used  the  words  he  knew. 

For  example,  one  night  when  George  was  wash- 
ing and  Cletus  drying  the  dishes,  Cletus  said, 
"Who  had  this  job  before  you  got  me?" 

This  might  have  sounded,  if  you  didn't  know 
Cletus,  as  if  he  were  saying,  "How  did  you  get 
along  without  me?"  That  wasn't  Cletus'  intent. 
Information  was  all  he  wanted — and  George  knew 
it. 

"Agnes  did  the  dishes  before  you  came.  Washed 
them  and  dried  them." 

"And  worked  at  her  job  too?" 

What  Cletus  called  my  "job"  was  a  hobby. 
Before  I  was  married,  I  had  kept  scrapbooks.  Not 
the  usual  scrapbooks  of  a  girl  in  her  teens:  foot- 
ball programs,  party  invitations,  hotel  match- 
books.  I  was  never  interested  in  things  like  that. 
Instead,  T  kept  clippings  from  magazines  and 
newspapers*,    pictures    of   celebrities,    quotations 
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from  speeches,  reproductions  of  famous  pictures. 
I  know  this  sounds  stuffy;  and  I  probably  was 
a  stuffy  girl.  But  that's  the  kind  of  scrapbook  I 
kept.  I  really  thought  of  them  as  providing  a 
picture  of  my  times,  and  myself  as  a  kind  of 
Samuel  Pepys  with  a  pastepot.  Colossal  egotist! 
But  what  young  person  isn't?  Naturally,  after  I 
was  married,  I  hadn't  found  time  for  my  hobby. 
But  I  hadn't  been  able  to  resist  collecting  items, 
either.  I  put  these,  loose,  into  cartons,  and 
through  all  our  moving  about,  I  hung  onto  the 
cartons.  Now,  with  winter  shutting  down,  with 
the  housework  taken  over  by  George,  I  got  out 
my  scrapbooks  again.  Though  I  hadn't  had  time 
to  fill  them,  I  had  never  been  able  to  resist  buy- 
ing a  fine  scrapbook  when  I  saw  one  on  sale; 
thus  everything  was  at  hand  for  the  resumption 
of  my  hobby.  I  had  George  move  the  large  work- 
bench he  no  longer  needed,  now  that  he  had 
finished  his  carpentry  work,  inside.  It  was  a  fine 
big  table,  large  enough  to  hold  two  or  three 
scrapbooks  at  a  time.  And  to  my  surprise  I  found 
that  I  now  wanted  to  wri'e  captions  for  my 
pictures,  as  well  as  to  paste  them  in  the  books. 
I  wanted  to  say  what  I  thought  about  those 
pictures  of  people  and  past  events.  So  there  I 
would  be,  when  Cletus  got  home  from  school, 
seated  at  my  big  table,  busy  with  pen,  scissors, 
and  pastepot. 

I  suppose  it  did  look  like  a  job. 

"She  didn't  work  at  her  job  before  you  came," 
George  explained  to  Cletus.  "She  did  all  the 
housework." 

"What  was  your  job  then?"  Cletus  asked. 

"I  was  the  head  of  some  schools." 

"Like  Mrs.  Longnecker?" 

Mrs.  Longnecker  was  the  principal  of  the  two- 
room  school  Cletus  attended. 

"Yes.  Except  I  had  a  couple  of  dozen  schools 
under  me." 

"Why  did  they  fire  you?" 

"They  didn't.    I  retired." 

"Retired?"  Cletus  asked. 

"I  stopped  working — permanently." 

"You're  working  now,"  Cletus  said.  And 
George  was,  grunting  away  as  he  scoured  a 
baking  dish  in  which  he  had  allowed  the  macaroni 
and  cheese  to  burn.  "And  she's  got  the  job," 
Cletus  said,  nodding  toward  me,  writing  at  my 
big  table. 

"That's  one  way  of  looking  at  it,"  George 
agreed. 

Cletus  concluded  that  conversation.  "Looks  like 
you  got  me  just  in  time." 

This  is  an  example  of  Cletus'  outspokenness, 
but  not  of  his  vocabulary.    It's  not  easy  to  give 


an  example  of  that,  because  words  of  that  kind 
are  not  ordinarily  written  down  ;  but  what  follows 
illustrates  it  to  some  degree. 

George  drives  Cletus  three  miles,  morning  and 
evening,  to  catch  the  bus  which  takes  him  to 
school.  One  evening  while  Cletus  was  outside, 
getting  an  armload  of  wood,  George  said,  "Mrs. 
Longnecker  gave  Cletus  a  whack  across  the  hand 
with  a  ruler  today.    Left  a  considerable  welt." 

I  was  surprised.  Cletus,  according  to  his  pals, 
was  teacher's  pet.  "Why  would  she  do  a  thing 
like  that?" 

George  laughed  a  little.  "She's  nervous  this 
week." 

"Nervous  this  week?" 

"Cletus  says  she's  having  the  grannies  this 
week." 

"The  grannies?"  For  a  minute  the  word  made 
no  more  sense  than  Chinese.  Then  I  caught  on, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  I  was  the  more  sur- 
prised at  the  old-fashioned  word  or  at  Cletus' 
up-to-date  knowledge. 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  I  said,  "where  did  Cletus 
dig  up  a  backwoodsy  word  like  that?" 

"He's  a  pretty  backwoodsy  boy,"  George  said. 

"Well,  how  does  he  happen  to  know  so  much 
about  things  like  that,  then?" 

"Things  like  that  happen  even  in  the  back- 
woods." 

v/letus'  vocabulary  and  outspokenness,  we  didn't 
try  to  do  anything  about.  He'd  got  his  bad  words 
by  copying  people  who  used  them.  We  decided 
he  would  get  his  good  words  in  the  same  way. 
But  his  second  habit,  we  did  try  to  do  something 
about.  He  had  to  get  up  every  night.  Now  under 
ordinary  circumstances  that  would  have  been  of 
no  consequence  one  way  or  another.  But  our 
bathroom  was  back  of  the  house  a  hundred  feet, 
and  the  temperatures  were  sinking  toward  zero. 
Not  that  Cletus  minded  this  nightly  trip.  He 
made  it  without  a  word  of  complaint.  George 
was  the  one  who  complained. 

George  valued  his  sleep.  What  with  hoot  owl 
conversations  to  listen  to  at  bedtime,  together 
with  early  morning  rising,  he  didn't  like  being 
awakened  just  as  he  had  fallen  soundly  asleep. 
Not  that  any  of  the  noise  was  Cletus'  fault.  Cletus 
had  to  put  on  shoes.  The  floor  was  not  carpeted. 
The  door  stuck,  then  squeaked,  then  had  to  be 
banged  to  get  a  tight  close.  All  this  was  repeated 
in  reverse  order  on  the  return  trip,  plus  the 
rattling  of  the  springs  as  Cletus,  after  his  frosty 
journey,  shook  awhile  before  getting  warmed  up. 

On  the  night  George  decided  that  there  had  to 
be  a  change,  I,  the  usually  sound  sleeper,  was 
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awakened  by  sounds  I  couldn't  at  first  identify. 
They  were  outside  the  house,  a  muffled  banging, 
an  unending  stomping  and  yelling. 

1  awakened  George.  "What's  that  noise'.'" 

"Cletus."  he  said  without  a  moment's  pause. 
"It  must  be  Cletus.  I  fell  asleep  before  he  came 
back."  George  leaped  from  the  bed,  raised  the 
window,  and  shouted,  "Cletus,  Cletus,  are  you 
all  right  ?" 

The  banging  stopped.  "Hell,  no."  The  answer 
was  faint,  but  firm. 

"What's  the  trouble?" 

"I'm  locked  in." 

The  privy  had  a  wooden  latch  on  the  outside 
as  well  as  the  inside,  and  this  had  somehow  fallen 
into  place  when  Cletus  entered.  I  don't  know 
how  long  he  had  been  up  there.  Thank  God 
nothing  was  frostbitten. 

But  that  decided  George.  "The  boy  has  to  have 
his  own  chamber  pot,"  he  said. 

"There  isn't  much  privacy,"  I  reminded 
George. 

"There's  enough,"  George  said.  "Besides,  we 
can  sleep  right  through  it.  I'll  drive  you  into 
town  today  and  you  can  buy  one." 

We  bought  one,  or  I  did;  though  such  a  thing 
wasn't,  even  in  that  backwoods  country,  easy  to 
locate.  I  got  one,  finally,  at  a  secondhand  store* 
by  pointing. 

Anyway,  George  thought  we  would  have  a 
good  night's  sleep  that  night.  No  shoes,  on  or 
off.  No  floorboards  squeaking.  No  bedsprings 
clattering.  No  doors  banging.  He  had  given 
Cletus  a  searchlight  with  a  real  lighthouse  beam 
so  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  any 
stumbling  about.  But  I  was  awakened  after  a 
few  hours'  sleep  by  cold  air  blowing  under  the 
covers.  George  was  sitting  bolt  upright,  a  hand 
over  his  eyes  to  shield  them  from  the  crisscrossing 
beams  of  that  blinding  searchlight  of  Cletus. 

"Cletus,"  he  called,  "in  God's  name  what  are 
you  doing?" 

"I'm  just  sitting  here,"  Cletus  answered  in  a 
surprised  voice. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  that  flashlight?" 

"I'm  hunting  hoot  owls." 

"What?"  George  asked  louder  than  necessary, 
irritated  because  he  believed  he  couldn't  have 
heard  right. 

"I'm  hunting  hoot  owls."   Cletus  said  again. 

"There  are  no  hoot  owls  in  here." 

"I'm  hunting  them  outside,  in  the  trees." 

"You  can't  see  them  from  inside,"  George  told 
him. 

"I  can  see  their  eyes,"  Cletus  said.  "They're 
'  oking  down  at  us  like  tigers." 


George,  at  that,  lay  down  with  a  slap  of  his 
back  against  the  mattress.  He  pulled  the  covers 
over  his  face,  determined  to  sleep  in  spite  of 
the  searchlight.  1  *•  u t  Cletus  turned  it  off  at  once 
and  went   back  to  bed  himself. 

Next  morning  he  asked  George  if  he  should 
stop  hunting  hoot  owls.  "I  was  trying  to  be 
quiet,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  know  the  light  would 
wake  you  up." 

"No,  you  keep  on,"  George  said,  sorry  for  the 
way  he  had  yelled  in  the  night.  "I'll  tie  some- 
thing over  my  eyes  tonight." 


A.  hat  was  three  months  ago.  Since  then  George 
has  sent  off  for  a  "sleep  mask"  which  shuts  out 
every  iota  of  light  and  he  sleeps  right  through 
Cletus'  nighttime  hunts. 

Soon  after  Cletus  started  this  pastime  of  his 
(after  all  he  is  only  a  little  boy,  alone  in  the 
night)  I  got  caught  up  with  my  scrapbooks — every 
loose  item  pasted  in,  every  caption  written.  But 
by  then  I  had  the  habit  of  sitting  at  this  table 
working  at  my  "job"  as  Cletus  calls  it.  And  since, 
with  George  taking  over  the  household  chores, 
there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  I  shouldn't,  here 
I  sit  from  midmorning  until  midafternoon,  in- 
dulging myself.  Write  all  day;  and  when  dusk 
comes,  have  a  chat  with  a  hoot  owl.  And  be 
awakened  from  my  first  sleep  by  a  boy  with  elf 
locks,  who  sits  on  a  chamber  pot  turning  his 
flashlight  hither  and  yon  until  the  icicles  on 
eaves  glitter  like  torches  and  he  sees  the  tells 
us)  a  circle  of  tiger  eyes.   What  a  life!    Who  on 
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God's  earth  could  have  foreseen  it?  If  I  could  have 
foreseen  it  myself,  two  years  ago,  not  the  reality, 
which  is  fine,  but  that  life  described  in  the 
words,  "keep  scrapbooks,  talk  to  hoot  owls,  take 
in  a  boy  with  leaky  kidneys,"  why,  I  would  never 
have  set  foot  out  of  Orange  County. 

And  if  George  could  have  foreseen  his  life? 
He's  growing  herbs!  Herbs!  In  a  box  in  the 
kitchen  window.  Thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  pars- 
ley, chives.  Rue  and  rosemary  too,  for  all  I 
know.  He  uses  them  in  cooking.  Why  not?  What 
I'm  doing  is  queer  enough. 

Since  I  finished  the  scrapbooks  I've  been  writ- 
ing this  account  of  our  life  here.  It's  the  last  of 
March  now.  Often  at  noonday  the  icicles  are 
dripping.  George  said  there  were  signs  of  life  in 
the  spring  he  boxed  over  five  months  ago — on  the 
day  he  said  he  had  retired. 

That's  the  name  I  gave  this  account  when  I 
finished  it.  "Retired."  I  wrote  that  word  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page  and  handed  the  document, 
pages  stapled  together,  to  George.  "Read  it,"  I 
said. 

I  was  as  uneasy  as  could  be  while  he  read. 
For  all  I  knew  what  I'd  said  about  him  might 
make  him  mad.  Or  worse  still,  might  simply 
bore  him.  He  took  it  all  fine.  He  chuckled  ouce 
or  twice. 

When  he  finished  he  said,  "I've  got  just  one 
suggestion.    You've  got  the  wrong  title." 
"What  should  it  be?"  I  asked. 
"Semi-Retired,"  he  said. 

I  confess  to  feeling  a  little  asperity  when 
George  said  I  had  the  wrong  title.  It  would  be  a 
funny  thing,  wouldn't  it,  if  I  didn't  know  the 
right  title  for  my  own  piece  of  writing?  But 
"Semi-Retired"  was  actually  nearer  the  facts. 

I  was  about  to  tell  George  so,  when  Cletus 
spoke  up.  This  all  happened,  I've  forgotten  to 
say,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  just  after  lunch. 
We  were  sitting  around  in  the  sunlight  and 
drip,  enjoying  the  letup  school  people  feel,  even 
after  they've  retired,  on  the  weekend. 
"I've  got  a  better  title,"  Cletus  said. 
I  didn't  know  Cletus  had  read  it.  Obviously, 
there  isn't  much  privacy  around  here  and  I 
hadn't  put  my  pages  away  as  I  wrote. 

But  if  I  answered  Cletus  a  little  tartly,  it 
wasn't  because  he'd  read  it;  it  was  because  he, 
like  George,  thoug.it  he  could,  with  a  snap  of  the 
fingers,  produce  the  perfect  title. 

"What  is  your  suggestion,  Cletus?"  I  asked  a 
little  stiffly. 

"Change  of  Life."  Cletus  said  it  fast,  so  proud 
of  what  he'd  hit  upon,  he  couldn't  wait  to  have 
us  hear  it. 


There  was  no  use  pretending  Cletus  didn't 
know  that  he  was  dealing  in  double-entendre. 
He  did.  That's  why  he  was  so  proud  of  the  title. 
Not  just  the  change  in  our  way  of  living:  George 
at  the  sink  instead  of  going  to  his  office;  me  at 
my  desk,  instead  of  at  the  sink;  but  the  other,  too. 
One  stone  used  and  two  birds  dead,  with  that 
title.  There  was  no  more  point  in  chiding  Cletus 
about  knowing  about  such  things  than  there  is  in 
rebuking  a  third  grader  who  happens  to  under- 
stand algebra.  The  third  grader's  caught  on  early 
to  what  he's  bound  (unless  he's  dim-witted)  to 
learn  in  time,  anyway.  The  same  was  true  of 
Cletus. 

So  I  spoke  only  of  the  practical  aspects  of  such 
a  title.  "That  might  be  a  good  title  if  I'd  written 
only  about  George  and  me,  Cletus.  But  you're 
in  this  story  too.  What's  changed  for  you  ?  Going 
to  school,  studying,  life  hasn't  changed  much  for 
you." 

"Yes,  it  has,"  Cletus  said  without  a  minute's 
thought.  "There's  one  big  change.  Every  night  I 
hunt  hoot  owls.  Hunting  hoot  owls!  Last  night 
I  saw  fifteen  eyes,  and  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
circle.  That's  a  change  for  me.  Hunting  hoot 
owls."  That  hit  a  chord.  It  went  too  deep  to  talk 
about.  I  got  up  and  started  to  clear  the  table 
which  George,  unusual  for  him,  had  let  stand 
while  he  read. 

"You  two  go  on  up  and  have  a  look  at  the 
spring,"  I  said.  "I  want  a  vacation  from  my  job. 
I  want  to  wash  dishes." 

X  hat  night  when  Cletus  sent  his  beam  from 
window  to  window,  I  thought,  "Hunting  for 
Hoot  Owls."  But  doesn't  that  leave  George  out? 
George,  with  his  sleep  mask  on,  and  his  herbs 
on  the  kitchen  window,  and  calling  me  "Minerva" 
when  I  answer  that  first  call  at  dusk?  No,  I 
thought,  everything  you  search  for  doesn't  have 
to  hoot. 

I  got  out  of  bed  silently,  and  went  carefully 
across  the  icy  floor  to  Cletus.  I  kneeled  down  so 
that  I  could  follow  the  light  as  he  flashed  it 
from  tree  to  tree.  He  was  right.  We  were  en- 
circled. They  were  there,  whether  we  hunted 
them  or  not;  greater  than  stars,  because  they 
lived;  because  they  looked  back  and  had  voices 
with  which  to  answer  us. 

I  tiptoed  over  to  my  desk,  crossed  out  the  old 
title,  and  wrote  in  the  new.  Naturally,  in  the 
dark,  I  made  a  big  scrawl  of  it.  But  next  morn- 
ing the  very  size  of  the  words  seemed  to  be  a 
part  of  their  truth;  and  neither  George  nor 
Cletus,  when  they  saw  them,  had  any  further 
suggestions  to  make. 
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Jew  words  that  enrich  our  language... and  our  lives 


"here  are  sure  to  be  some  extraor- 
inary  new  words  in  the  dictionary 
rfien  this  boy  goes  to  college. 

How  the  pages  have  changed 
ince  the  1900  edition!  There  was 
10  reference  then  to  movies,  air 
:onditioning,  television,  ice  cubes, 
jlastic  sheeting,  synthetic  textile 
.arris  .  .  .  and  on  and  on. 

These  are  words  that  came  into 
being  through  research,  and 
Du  Pont  laboratories  in  one  way 
uother  have  had  a  hand  in  all 
of  them.  Moreover.  Du  Pont  re- 
search has  contributed  some  ge- 
neric forms  of  its  own:  nylon,  cel- 
lophane, neoprene.  And  in  the 
trademark  lexicons:  "Lucite  ', 
•'Orion",  "Dacron",  "Duco",  and 
many  others. 


The  word  nylon,  describing  the 
world's  first  completely  synthetic 
fiber,  is  just  25  years  old.  First,  it 
was  a  wonderful  word  to  women 
who  loved  what  it  did  for  hosiery. 
Over  the  years,  nylon  has  taken 
on   many   new   meanings  ...  de- 
velopments   in    tire    cord,    para- 
chutes, clothing,  carpeting,  uphol- 
stery,   draperies,    conveyor    belts, 
sails,  fishing  line-,  wash-and-wear 
fabrics  seat  belts. 

Now  there  arc  new  kinds  of  nylon 
and  more  new  words.  "Antron" 
nylon  is  now  sweeping  the  fashion 
field.  And  coming  along  are  new 
nylon  fibers  with  a  wide  range  of 
possibilities 

This  is. all  to  be  expected.  Con- 
stant innovation  is  inherent  in  re- 


search If  Du  Pont  innovations,  as  one  com- 
mentator said,  "have  influenced  the  language, 
the  mores  and  the  customs  of  the  nation, 
is  simply  a  measure  of  corporate  commitment 
to  human  need.  It  is  through  such  elf  oris  that 
corporations  like  Du  Pont  gain  bo 

tion  and  reward. 

Better  Things  for  Better  Living 
...through  Chemistry 
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WASHINGTON  INSIGHT 
by  Joseph  Kraft 


John  F.  Kennedy:  Portrait  of  a  President 


John  F.  Kennedy  was  to  the  manner 
adjusted.  The  White  House  became 
him;  and  his  true  metier  was  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Nothing  showed  it  better  than  the 
flowering  of  his  wit.  During  the  1960 
campaign,  when  I  came  to  know  him, 
he  constantly  bit  back  jests,  or  of 
fered  them  tentatively  as  if  people 
might  not  catch  on.  But  in  the  White 
House  the  comic  spirit  gushed  forth, 
in  season  and  out,  and  usually  in  the 
form  of  some  wry  sally  at  his  own 
expense.  "This  will  make  Capehart 
look  like  the  Churchill  of  the  'six- 
ties," he  said  after  the  missiles  had 
been  discovered  in  Cuba.  When 
Britain  dragged  her  heels  on  the 
project  for  a  ship-based  multilateral 
force,  he  said  to  a  backer  of  the 
project:  "How  does  it  feel  to  be  an 
admiral  without  a  fleet?"  When  the 
two  leading  Republicans  happened  to 
visit  Denmark  in  the  space  of  a  week, 
he  sent  to  the  American  Ambassador 
there  a  note  saying:  "All  I  see  of 
you  is  pictures  with  Eisenhower  and 
Nixon.  Do  you  know  something  I 
don't  know?" 

Most  of  his  life  he  worked  against 
the  grain  of  the  obvious.  Of  his  chief 
political  handicap — his  religion — he 
made  an  asset.  The  profile  of  courage 
that  emerges  from  his  book  is  a  pro- 
file of  leaders  at  odds  with  colleagues 
and  constituents.  His  most  famous 
gesture — the  short  chop  of  the  hand, 
close  to  the  body — ft  and  its  true 
meaning  against  the  background  of 
the  expansive  arm-waving  native  to 
the  American  politico.  Out  of  the 
tension  of  opposites,  he  drew  his 
force  as  a  speaker:  "Let  us  never 
negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let  us 
never   fear   to   negotiate."     He   had 


never  made  the  Senate  "club";  nor 
did  he  want  to.  As  a  candidate  he 
said  of  the  kind  of  speeches  that  he 
sought:  "I  need  something  distinc- 
tive. I  just  can't  sound  like  any 
Senator."  During  his  time  as  Presi- 
dent the  greatest  advance  came  on  an 
issue  he  did  not  force — civil  rights. 
Even  in  the  crazy  circumstance  that 
made  him  seem  to  be  a  victim  of  the 
extreme  left,  in  the  city  of  the  ex- 
treme right,  there  was  an  inner  logic. 


His  strength  was  in  adversity.  A 
bad  back  put  him  in  pain,  or  on 
the  threshold  of  it,  for  most  of  his 
last  years.  But  he  never  showed  it, 
or  spoke  of  it.  Above  all  things  he 
hated  what  he  called  "whiners" — 
which  is  one  reason  he  never  estab- 
lished rapport  with  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party.  No  one  who 
saw  him  face  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters in  Houston  during  the  campaign 
could  forget  the  gallantry  of  his 
performance  or  his  restraint  under 
provocation.  It  is  said,  and  perhaps 
rightly  though  I  have  a  different 
preference,  that  his  finest  hour  came 
when  the  two  worlds  were  eyeball  to 
eyeball  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
He  never  kidded  himself,  or  others, 
that  things  were  rosy.  Perhaps  alone 
among  American  Presidents  he  in- 
sistently called  attention  to  unsolved 
economic  problems  during  a  period  of 
great  boom.  When  his  popularity 
rose  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  he  said: 
"My  God,  it's  worse  than  Eisen- 
hower." 

Perhaps  because  of  the  tension  be- 
tween what  he  was  and  what  people 
expected  him  to  be,  he  was  a  restless 
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man  and  impatient.  At  all  times  1 
was  in  motion,  smoothing  his  hai 
adjusting  his  tie,  fiddling  with  h 
belt,  clicking  a  pen  against  h 
teeth,  slipping  his  hands  in  and  01  | 
of  his  pockets.  During  press  confe 
ences  he  had  visibly  to  restrain  hin 
self  from  answering  questions  befoi  *' 
they  were  asked. 

Connected  with  restlessness  was  a  JJ 
insatiable  appetite  for  detail.  Thei 
were  large  areas  of  national  life  wit 
which  he  could  bring  himself 
grapple  only  with  great  effort — agr 
culture,  for  instance,  and  almost  anj 
thing  to  do  with  making  money.  Bu 
in  areas  that  engaged  his  interest,  h 
could  never  get  enough  of  facts  an 
figures.  He  fired  questions  as  thoug 
he  had  only  a  minute  to  understam 
the  whole  universe.  No  matter  wa 
too  small  for  his  attention.  He  one 
called  personally  to  check  on  the  pett; 
expenses  incurred  by  an  Under  Secre 
tary  of  State  on  a  trip  abroad.  Hi 
continual  repetition  of  slightly  dif 
ferent  phrases — "We  shall  pay  an? 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  anj 
hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppos( 
any  foe" — was  equally  an  expressior 
of  restlessness:  normally  his  mine 
moved  so  rapidly  that  for  the  sake  oi 
clarity  he  deliberately  said  the  same 
thing  many  times  over.  Similarly 
with  his  frequent  use  of  numbers  and 
statistics :  they  were  a  way  of  making 
the  point  over  and  over  in  staccato 
bursts. 

Otherwise,  he  was  not  in  the  slight- 
est mathematical.  As  much  as  most 
men  he  was  apt  to  mix  up  millions 
and  billions.  The  order  of  things  in 
their  places,  just  so,  was  alien  to  his 
soul.  His  office  and  desk  were  rarely 
neat;  his  secretary  used  to  have  to 
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Vhen  Rural  Electrics 


There's  something  special  about  a  boy's 
st  pay  check  .  .  .  when  it's  earned  at  home. 
And  whether  it's  a  new  silica  sand  plant 
Elizabeth,  Indiana  ...  a  lumber  mill  in 
rout  Creek,  Montana  ...  or  a  carpet  man- 
acturer  in  Anadarko,  Oklahoma  .  .  .  the 
hole  nation  benefits  when  new  industry 
ings  payrolls  to  rural  America. 

Thanks  to  America's  rural  electrics  — 
operatives  and  other  consumer-owned 
ectric  systems  —  new  industry  is  develop- 
lg  in  the  countryside.  This  business  growth 
leeks  the  economic  erosion  that  threatens 
ar  rural  communities.  It  provides  home- 
>wn  jobs  for  home-town  people. 

This  increased  purchasing  power  in  rural 
onerica  also  means  more  jobs  in  manufac- 
turing, transportation  and  service  trades  all 
cross  the  country.  And  everybody  benefits. 


Generate  New  Industry 

All  over  America  today,  officials  and 
members  of  rural  electric  systems  are  work- 
ing hard  with  local  businessmen  and  civic 
leaders  to  help  develop  new  industry  in  our 
rural  communities.  They  are  providing  the 
leadership  and  management  know-how  that 
has  come  from  nearly  30  years  of  success- 
fully working  together  to  help  themselves 
and  their  neighbors  ...  of  getting  the  job 
done  because  it  needs  to  be  done. 

When  the  rural  electrics  started,  few  of 
the  nation's  farms  and  rural  communities 
had  electricity.  Existing  utilities  could  see 
no  profit  in  stringing  a  mile  of  power  line 
to  serve  two  or  three  customers.  So  the 
people  created  their  own  organizations,  and 
with  the  help  of  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  loans,  served  themselves. 
Today,  with  rural  power  needs  doubling 
every  seven  years,  REA  loans  continue  to 
help  these  rural  electrics  serve  the  growing 
needs  of  their  communities.  And  everybody 
benefits. 

America's  consumer-owned  rural  electrics 
are  made  up  of  nearly  20,000,000  citizens, 
participating  actively  in  their  churches, 
schools,  fraternal  organizations  and  their 
local,  state  and  national  government.  They 
know  the  whole  nation  benefits  when  rural 
America  prospers. 


20,000,000  people  working  together 
to  serve  their  communities 


AMERICA'S 

CONSUMER-  O  WNED 

RURAL  ELECTRIC 

SYSTEMS 


For  more  information,  write 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associ 
2Q0O  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W„  Washington  9, 
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\  DB  Mill  'S  Dl  \Xi    FROM 
I  III    MISSISSIPPI   FRONT 

\  unique  d menl  of  i  iolence 

and  rebellion,  \>\  a  Boldier  in  the 
r.mk-  of  "Meredith's  Protectors" 
in  the  tragic  Bhowdown  al  Ole  Miss 
in  1962.  Se  records  his  day-to-daj 
experii  rice  » ith  "side-burned  white 
trasb  and  Btudents  screaming  trea- 
son over  their  button-down  collars. 
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WASHINGTON  INSIGHT 


Ml  (  II  \MZ\TION 
\\l>  THE  ARTS 

\  distinguished  philosopher  of 
the  art-  considers  the  old  fight 
between  the  machine  and  the  artisl 
in  a  brillianl  K   fresh  w  aj  , 

By  Edgar  11  ind 


I  III     H  \UIHI  WIH  I)   III  I 
OF  PEDRO  MARTINEZ 

/,'\    Oscar  Lewis 


WHAT  P^CHIATRY  CAN 
\M)  CANNOT  DO 

\\h\  it  i-  irresponsible  and  cruel 
to  label  our  social  failures  a- 
"mentalK   ill." 

By  Thomas  S.  Szasz,  M.D. 


pick  up  behind  him.  His  associates 
at  the  White  House  never  held  a  for- 
mal staff  meeting,  and  assignments 
fell  into  place  rather  than  being 
parceled  out.  Speaking  of  the  State 
Department,  he  once  said  that  when 
everything  was  in  perfect  array,  it 
meant  that  nothing  much  was  going 
on.  No  one  associated  with  the  1000 
campaign  could  place  credence  in  the 
stories  of  the  well-oiled  machine.  In 
a  deep  sense,  the  Kennedy  method 
was  the  method  of  disorder. 


The  characteristic  approach  was  to 
fill     the     air     with     possibilities — or 
"options,"  as  they  came  to  be  called — 
many  of  them  different,   and  some 
even  contradictory-    To   these,    free 
rein    would    be    given:     indeed    the 
President  once  sent  the  State  Depart 
ment  a  series  of  quest  ions  aboul  1 1 
tions  with    Prance,   with   a   requesl 
thai  no  one  making  an  answer  wa 
know  the  source  of  the  questions    He 

would  allow  events  to  play  off  of  pos- 
sibilities,   nudging    the   outlook    now 

way,  now  another.   Then,  ju  I 
events   seemed    aboul    to    force    his 

h  mil,  he  would  step  in  and  make  his 
move  with  a  characteristic  twist  of 
his  arm  that,  ideally  anyway,  left  him 
master  of  the  situation  Thai  is  what 
happened     during     the     Cuba     mi 

crisis- -which  is  one  reason  why  the 

Administration  glowed  in  the  sin  i 

of    the    i  tl      eemed    to   be 

happening  a  few  weeks  later  in  the 
meeting  with  Macmillan  at  Nassau — 
which    is   why    that    coni  was 

followed  by  a  false  afterglow.  It 
happened  preeminently  in  the  spring 
of  last  year.  On  June  10,  after  a 
son  of  haverings  thai  evoked  from 
the  President  himself  a  reference  to 
the  "winter  of  our  discontent,"  he 
his  hand  simultaneously  to  it 
of  civil  rights  and  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  That,  morning,  at  the 
American  University,  he  delivered  a 
speech  on  disarmament  that  opened 
the  way  to  the  test-ban  treaty.  Next 
evening,  in  a  nationwide  TV  address 
he  set  out  his  civil-rights  program. 
To  my  mind,  that  was  his  finest  hour. 
By  nature,  he  was  cautious.  He 
made  decisions  at  the  margin,  com- 
mitting himself  little,  and  leaving 
room  for  escape.  He  had  par  excel- 
lence the  ability  to  separate  out 
things — the  analytic  capacity.  Politi- 


cally, he  tended  to  court  the  opposi- 
tion and  ignore  his  friends.  He  gave 
high  office  to  many  Republicans,  and 
always  clothed  soft-line  sentiment  in 
hard-line  dress.  His  motto  might 
have  been:  no  enemies  to  the  right. 
One  of  the  things  his  advisers  could 
never  quite  get  through  their  heads 
was  that  he  really  believed  in  pinch- 
ing pennies — both  for  himself  and 
the  government.  Like  most  cautious 
men,  he  had  his  real  difficulties  not 
in  saying  Yes  i  which  could  always  be 
tempered)  but  in  saying  No  (which 
was  final  i.  The  true  explanation  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  lies  there.  He 
was  suspicious  of  the  invasion  proj- 
ect as  soon  as  he  came  to  know  of  it, 
and  he  w  hit  tied  it  down  considerably; 
but  he  did  not  know  how  to  dispose  ol 
it  entirely,  and  he  let  it  go  through 
after  assurances  that  if  it  failed  it 
would  be  written  off  as  a  minor  in- 
cident. Still,  he  learned  the  lesson, 
and  applied  it  in  Laos — and  not  in 
the  sentimentally  tough  way  sup- 
posed by  the  Kealpolitikers.  "If  it 
hadn't  been  for  Cuba,"  he  told  an 
aide   in   the  summer  of    1961,   "we 

would   he  fighting  in   Laos  today." 


Politics  was  the  only  profession  he 
ever  practiced  seriously.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  officeholder  and  the  grand- 
son of  elected  officials,  and  he  was 
political  to  the  core.  He  knew  the 
"i  kings  of  the  wards,  and  his 
hunche  ■  ei e  often  better  than  his 
pollster  '  I  once  asked  him  why  the 
Governor  of  Oklahoma  was  campaign- 
ing for  him  in  the  state  of  ( lalifornia 
lb      aid     "bead  Steinbeck,  and  you'll 

discover   that    California    is    full   of 
Okie       Besii  re  not   >'omg  to 

take    Oklahoma  Most    of 

(lult  life  he  lived  in  the  nation's 
capital.  In  the  sec  e  that  Truman's 
Administration  came  from  Missouri. 
Roosevelt's  from  Ne  ■  Vork,  and 
Harding's  from  Ohio,  his  was  a  Wash- 
ington Administration.  He  i  ared  for 
the  city,  which  he  worked  to  beautify, 
and  if  he  could  be  said  to  reprt 

it  was  the  federal  in- 

t.  It  seems  fit  that  he  is  buried, 

unlike  other    President  the 

r     in     the     Arlington      National 

1  emetery. 

What  was  distinct  in  hi  approach 
to  foreign  policy  was  the  political 
content.    He  was  probably  the  first 
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WASHINGTON  INSIGHT 


American  President  to  understand 
that  other  countries  do  things  preju- 
dicial to  the  United  States  not  be- 
cause they  have  un-American  ideals, 
but  because  they  have  domestic  prob- 
lems. His  special  affinity  with  Harold 
Macmillan  was  based  on  their  fellow- 
ship as  political  animals.  "With 
Uncle  Harold,"  a  White  House  staff 
member  once  said,  "he  can  sit  down 
and  talk  easily  of  what  this  silly 
game  of  running  countries  is  all 
about."  Because  he  understood  their 
political  problems  he  had  personal 
rapport  with  most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Third  World;  and  the  harmony 
he  established  between  American 
policy  and  their  aspirations  is  one 
of  the  important  achievements  of  his 
Administration. 


Connected  with  his  political  bent 
was  fascination  with  the  press.  He 
read  all  the  papers — the  news 
accounts,  the  editorials,  and  the 
columns.  He  paid  them  too  much  at- 
tention, and  he  knew  it.  Once  he 
passed  a  self-denying  ordinance 
against  the  reading  of  a  certain 
column.  Next  day  his  staff  came  upon 
him  reading  the  column.  Perhaps  he 
could  not  resist  because  of  concern 
for  his  image,  as  some  suppose.  More 
likely,  it  was  because  he  regarded 
the  press  as  the  essential  means  of 
political  communication.  It  had  power 
over  him  and  he  tried  to  manipulate 
it  in  the  way  dear  to  politicians.  He 
saw  in  the  papers  not  just  accounts 
of  what  had  happened,  but  stories 
written  or  planted  for  political  pur- 
poses. Reporters  were  to  him  friends, 
and  sometimes  foes,  but  never  neutral 
chroniclers  of  the  passing  scene.  Edi- 
tors and  publishers,  even  as  they 
preened  themselves  on  having  his 
attention,  protested — or  affected  to 
protest — his  meddling.  In  fact  he 
knew  their  business  far  better  than 
most  of  them.  Had  he  outlived  his 
time  in  the  White  House,  it  is  prob- 
able that,  in  some  way,  he  would  have 
turned  to  journalism. 

Because  he  masked  his  political 
purposes,  the  press  picked  out  as 
his  salient  characteristic — style.  The 
public  was  pleased  to  believe  it.  It 
is  true  that  he  had  charm  to  burn, 
and  was  almost  too  good-looking  to 
be  believed:  a  veritable  cover  boy. 
There   was    taste    in    everything   he 


k 


did,  but  not  that  artificial  creatuj 
style.  His  enthusiasms  were  simp 
He  liked  the  sea  and  the  sun,  sa 
ing,  swimming,  soup,  steak,  ai 
Scotch  whiskey.  His  friends  we 
not  complicated — swells  from  Nt 
York  who  abounded  in  gaiety,  and 
few  of  the  Boston  Irish.  Most  of  a 
perhaps,  he  could  relax  with  Da 
Powers,  a  friend  whom  he  ma] 
doorkeeper  at  the  White  House,  ai 
who  once  uttered  a  famous  tribu 
to  the  ruler  of  Persia:  "You're  n 
kind  of  Shah." 

Of  showiness  he  had  a  positii 
horror.  "Not  too  spectacular,"  1 
said  in  assenting  to  a  White  Hous 
fireworks  display  for  a  foreign  vis 
tor  who  liked  that  kind  of  thin] 
Once  at  the  British  Embassy  whe 
he  was  about  to  bite  into  some  fane 
whitish  dessert,  Ambassador  Ormsb 
Gore,  who  knew  him  well,  warne 
him  that  it  was  not  ice  cream.  Th 
President  pushed  the  dish  away. 

Distinction  in  many  fields  he  re( 
ognized,  and  more  than  any  pa 
President  he  worked  to  foster  it.  Th 
woman  he  chose  as  his  wife  was 
living  testament  to  excellence  i 
woman.  He  had  a  weakness  for  grea 
men — even  de  Gaulle;  and  he  pep 
pered  his  talk  as  well  as  his  forma 
speeches  with  their  sayings.  H 
brought  to  the  service  of  the  govern 
ment,  quite  literally,  the  best  mind 
of  his  generation. 

It  was  said  against  him  that  hi 
lacked  heart,  and  emotional  commit 
ment.  Perhaps.  But  his  mission  was 
to  be  an  antidote  to  Eisenhowerisrr 
— to  identify  and  meet  problems  thai 
resisted  sentimentality  and  requirec 
brain. 

It  was  also  said  against  hirr 
that  he  failed  to  stir  the  masses 
Perhaps,  though  the  millions  whe 
waited  hours  to  mourn  at  his  bier  dc 
not  bear  that  witness.  But  he  hac 
an  undoubted  kinship  with  the  best 
this  country  has  to  offer — with  men 
of  high  purpose  and  intelligence 
public  conscience,  and  true  accom 
plishment.  These  will  remember  him 
long  after  his  face  has  passed  from 
the  magazine  covers,  long  after  his 
initials  are  gone  from  the  headlines 
long  after  his  name  has  ceased  to 
cross  the  public  lips.  For  them,  he 
quickened  aspirations  into  reality 
He  began  to  make  dreams  come  true 


THE  NEW  BOOKs 


A  Backward  Glance: 
\rt  Books,  Books  on  Art,  and  Picture  Books 


by  Paul  Pickrel 


not  entirely  to  the  discredit  of 

unnm  race  that  most  of  us  will 

looks  for  other  people  when  we 

not   buy  them  for  ourselves.  If 

•ican  publishing  could  not  rely 

parents  to  buy  children's  books 

ieir  offspring,  on  communities  to 

textbooks     for    their    younger 

bers,  and  on  holiday  shoppers  to 

•trade"  books  for  their  friends 

relatives,  it  would   almost  cer- 

v    he  extinct.   All  this   may   not 

t  from  the  purest  generosity — 

its  and  communities  are  subject 

lercion  of  various  sorts,  and  a 

that  at  any  other  time  would 

i  appallingly  expensive  may  look 

a  bargain  at  five-thirty  on  the 

moon  of  December  23. 

X)ks  exist  in  at  least  two  very 

irate  realms,  magic  and  business. 

nagic,  with  which  they  have   a 

-standing   and   intimate  connec- 

,  books  are  both  reverenced  and 

ed,  and  when  a  group  of  hatchet- 

d  ladies  in  Texas  galvanize  into 

on  to  get  the  immoral  or  leftist 

its  out  of  the  libraries,  they  are 

sting,    however    misguidedly,    to 

continuing  potency  of  the  magic 

•ooks.  Perhaps  it  is  their  magical 

lity  that  makes  us  more  comfort- 

;  in  buying  books  for  other  people 

n   for  ourselves:   they  contain   a 

.■er  to  work  wonders  or  to  bring 

,ery  that  we  cannot  claim  for  our- 

•es  without  guilt. 

Vs  business,  publishing  is  subject 
the  same  distortions  as  any  other 
inch  of  the  economy  in  which  the 
■  er  is  not  the  ultimate  consumer, 
le  fact  that  books  and  greeting 
•ds  are  often  sold  in  the  same  shop 
itly  points  a  parallel.)  Children's 
jks  are  designed  to  appeal  to  par- 
ts: textbooks  are  designed  to  ap- 


peal to  school  boards;  and  a  great 
many  general  books  are  designed  to 
be  given  away.  In  this,  as  in  some 
other  matters,  we  are  more  reticent 
than  the  Victorians:  you  no  longer 
come  across  a  book  that  frankly  an- 
nounces itself  as  a  "gift  book"  on  the 
title  page,  but  the  object,  if  not  the 
label,  is  still  with  us. 

One  Pattern  in  the  Flood 

Since  the  publishing  business  is  so 
largely  a  branch  of  the  gift  business, 
during  the  past  month  not  many  new 
books  have  appeared:  in  December 
the  trade  concentrates  on  selling  its 
accumulated  stock  rather  than  on  in- 
creasing it.  This  momentary  pause  in 
the  flood  of  new  titles  gives  the  re- 
viewer a  chance  to  look  back  at  some 
of  the  books  published  during  the 
autumn  that  he  has  previously  over- 
looked, and  to  trace,  if  possible,  some 
pattern  in  that  inundation. 

One  pattern  immediately  apparent 
from  even  as  much  as  a  glance  at  the 
publishers'  catalogues  is  that  an  ex- 
traordinarily large  number  of  books 
on  art  have  recently  come  out.  Many 
of  these  are  perfectly  predictable,  of 
course:  they  are  the  more  or  less 
standard  collections  of  pretty  pic- 
tures unabashedly  aimed  at  the 
Christmas  trade.  But  many  are  de- 
cidedly more  substantial,  and  in  their 
range  and  variety  they  testify  to  the 
intensity  of  interest  in  art  in  this 
country. 

No  more  than  a  sample  can  be  con- 
sidered here,  but,  since  most  of  the 
books  about  to  be  discussed  are  de- 
cidedly expensive,  it  may  be  worth 
pointing  out  one  large  and  important 
category  of  art  publications  that  has 
been  omitted— the  paperbacks.  There 


are  wonderful  things  available  at 
modei-ate  prices  in  this  form.  Some 
are  concerned  with  the  intellectual 
problems  of  art,  like  Arnold  Hauser's 
The  Philosophy  of  Art  History,  (a 
reprint,  Meridian  Books,  $2.25)  and 
two  original  anthologies,  Art  and 
Psychoanalysis,  a  collection  of 
essays  edited  by  William  Phillips 
(Meridian  Books,  $2.95),  and  Art 
History:  An  Anthology  of  Modern 
Criticism,  edited,  introduced,  and 
largely  translated  by  the  indefati- 
gable and  apparently  omniscient 
Wylie  Sypher  (Vintage,  $2.45). 
Others  are  collections  of  illustrations 
with  commentary;  even  to  list  what 
is  available  in  this  group  would  take 
columns,  but  some  idea  of  the  range 
can  be  indicated  by  a  mention  of  the 
most  recent  volumes  in  the  Mentor- 
UNESCO  series,  which  offers  (at 
95^  apiece)  beautiful  little  books  on 
such  exotic  subjects  as  Byzantine 
frescoes  from  Yugoslav  churches, 
early  Buddhist  paintings  from  the 
Ajanta  caves  in  India,  and  Mexican 
wall  paintings  of  the  Maya  and  Az- 
tec  periods. 

A  Model 

Nigerian  Images  (Praeger,  $17.50) 
is  the  outgrowth  of  two  great  exhibi- 
tions of  sculpture  arranged  to  cele- 
brate Nigerian  independence,  and  so 
might  be  expected  to  be  an  exercise 
in  chauvinism,  but  instead  it  is  a 
model  of  what  an  art  book  ought  to 
be.  The  text  by  William  Fagg,  Dep- 
uty Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Ethnography  of  the  British  Museum, 
is  remarkably  succinct,  almost  dense, 
but  if  it  is  read  carefully,  in  con- 
junction with  the  plates  to  which 
keyed  with  admirable  clarity,  it  con- 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


stitutes  a  fine  introduction  not  only 
to  the  art  it  is  meant  to  introduce 
but  also  to  the  whole  field  of  what 
is  called  primitive  art. 

Fagg  is  so  far  from  being  a  chau- 
vinist that  he  even  denies  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  "Nigerian"  art; 


Introduced  in 
Harper's 

Sections  or  adaptations  of  the  fol- 
lowing 1963  books  appeared  in  the 
magazine  before  book  publication. 

Washington  Wife:  The  Journal  of 
Ellen  Maury  Slayden,  from  1897- 
1919.  Introduction  by  Walter  Pres- 
cott  Webb    (Harper). 

Powers  of  Attorney,  by  Louis  Au- 
chincloss   (Houghton  Mifflin). 

Guess    Whose    Hair    I'm    Wearing, 

by  Hildegarde  Dolson   (Random). 

Stranger  to  the  Ground,  by  Richard 
Bach   (Harper). 

The  Machinery  of  the  Brain,  by 
Dean  E.  Wooldridge  (McGraw-Hill). 

The  Elephant,  by  Slawomir  Mro- 
zek  (Grove). 

Looking  Outward:  Years  of  Crisis 
at  the  United  Nations,  by  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson   (Harper). 

Change,   Hope,   and   the   Bomb,  by 

David    E.    Lilienthal    (Princeton). 

The    Domesticated    Americans,    by 

Russell  Lynes   (Harper). 

The  Council  in  Action,  by  Hans 
Kiing  (Sheed  and  Ward). 

Literature  and  Science,  by  Aldous 
Huxley  (Harper). 

Dorothy  and  Red,  by  Vincent 
Sheean  (Houghton  Mifflin). 

Balanchine,  by  Bernard  Taper 
(Harper). 

The  Uses  of  the  University,  by 
Clark  Kerr  (Harvard). 

My  Life  in  Jazz,  by  Max  Kamin- 
sky,  with  V.  E.  Hughes   (Harper). 

The  McLandress  Dimension,  by 
Mark  Epernay  (Hougnton  Mifflin). 

The  Craft  of  Intelligence,  by  Allen 
Dulles    (Harper). 

My  Eye  Is  in  Love,  by  Frederick 
Franck  (Macmillan). 


there  is  only  the  art  of  the  various 
tribes  that  constitute  modern  Ni- 
geria. But  it  happens  that  those 
tribes  have  been  so  prolific  and  so 
skilled  that  the  main  outlines  of  Af- 
rican art  history  south  of  the  Sahara 
can  be  traced  in  that  one  land.  Fagg 
follows  two  lines  of  development 
based  on  the  materials  in  which  the 
sculptors  have  worked.  The  court 
artists  used  lasting  materials,  chiefly 
bronze  (the  Benin  bronzes,  the  most 
famous  works  of  art  ever  created  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  were  made  in 
Nigeria),  but  also  terra  cotta  and 
ivory  (in  the  late  sixteenth  century 
Nigerian  artists  were  fashioning 
marvelously  improbable  ivory  salt- 
cellars portraying  Portuguese  navi- 
gators, for  the  royal  tables  of  Eu- 
rope). The  earliest  surviving  works 
of  the  court  artists  are  thousands  of 
years  old.  The  popular  artists  have 
worked,  and  continue  to  work,  in 
wood,  and  since  everything  wooden 
in  Nigeria  is  eaten  by  white  ants  in 
a  few  decades,  no  ancient  examples 
survive.  But  at  the  same  time,  artists 
of  recent  years  have  not  been  strait- 
jacketed  by  the  monuments  of  the 
past;  since  wooden  sculpture  has  to 
be  re-created  by  every  generation,  it 
remains  inventive  and  flourishing. 

The  effect  of  Nigerian  Images  is 
to  make  the  art  it  describes  and  por- 
trays much  less  strange,  much  less 
"primitive."  than  it  was  once  thought 
to  be.  Writers  of  D.  H.  Lawrence's 
generation  liked  to  think  that  all  Af- 
rican art  was  a  kind  of  contact  print 
of  the  collective  unconscious.  There 
was  a  lot  of  innocent  condescension 
in  such  an  attitude ;  it  tended  to  deny 
the  immense  sophistication  and  skill 
of  the  best  work,  and  it  tended  to  see 
everything,  from  the  subtlest  piece  of 
court     statuary     to     the     tawdriest 
bongo-bongo  maiden  hacked  out  for 
the  tourist    trade,    as  equally    good. 
Fagg  decisively  corrects  such  a  view; 
African  artists  have  varied  in  their 
gifts  and  their  technical  attainments 
as  much  as  the  artists  of  any  other 
region,    and    the    work    of   the    best 
bears  the  mark  of  individuality  as 
unmistakably  as  the  work  of  other 
great  artists. 

The  great  photographs  of  Herbert 
List  contribute  to  a  lessening  of  the 
exoticism  of  Nigerian  sculpture. 
Many  photographs  of  such  works  use 
dramatic  lighting  and  bizarre  back- 
grounds to  emphasize  the  strangeness 


of  the  subjects;  List  has  used 
natural  light  and  neutral  (us 
very  dark)  backgrounds.  The  P 
is  that  the  pieces  speak  for  tl 
selves,  and  what  the  best  have  tc 
is  as  noble,  and  as  touching,  as 
sculpture  in  the  world. 

American  Irm 


n 


In  A  Life  of  Photography  (Dou 
day,  $19.50)  Edward  Steichen 
brought  together  a  brief,  strai; 
forward  autobiography  and 
than  two  hundred  of  his  finest  ph 
graphs. 

My  first  reaction  to  this  colled 

is  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  so  m 

images  of  America  in  the  last  si 

years,    images   that   have  becorm 

part    of   the    very  furniture  of 

minds,  were  first  caught  by  Stei 

en's  camera.  If,  for  example  (an. 

paraphrase  a  famous  remark  ab 

Gilbert   Stuart's   portrait  of  Wa 

ington),  J.  P.  Morgan  were  to  co 

alive   today   and    not   look   like 

great,    arrogant,    impatient,    fier 

eyed  old  Renaissance  buccaneer  tl 

stares  out  at  us  from  Stephen's  pi 

tograph    of    him,   he    would    be    < 

nounced  as  an  imposter;  and  if  I 

dora    Duncan    came    back  from  t 

grave  to  stand  among  the  ruins  of  t 

Parthenon    and    lacked  that    infini 

grace  that   Steichen   preserved,   s 

would  hardly  fare  better. 

The  early  pictures  are  the  grej 

est.  Too  many  of  Steichen's  matu 

years   were   spent   in   taking   sma 

photographs    for    smart    magazine 

Doubtless    they    are    extremely    r 

sourceful     pictures,     but     many 

their  devices  could  be  and  have  bee 

copied,   some   of  them  many  time 

As  a  young  man  Steichen  was  draw 

to    painting,    and    his    early    phot( 

graphs   have   a   poetic   quality   tha 

owes  something  to  painting  and  tha 

is   very  beautiful.   The   1903  photc 

graph  of  the  Brooklyn   Bridge,   fo 

instance,    owes   something — a   grea 

deal — to    Whistler's    Nocturnes,    bu 

the  indebtedness  does  not  impoverisl 

the  picture,  which  is  quite  possibl; 

finer     than     Whistler's.     The     190 

portrait  of  George  Frederick  Watt 

in    old    age    is    arty    in    a    way    n< 

photographer  would  now  permit  him 

self  to  be,  but  magnificent. 

Two  tiny  criticisms  of  a  fine  book 
(1)  surely  Steichen  is  mistaken  ir 
speaking  of  George  Arliss  as  playing 
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li  in  Old  English  (they  were 
fferent  plays'  ;  and  (2)  it  is 
al  to  publish  a  book  without 
lumbers. 

Self-images 


Tort  raits     (Appleton-(  Vnt  u  ry. 
)i   is  a  collection  of  about  sev- 
well-produced      self-portraits 
•igj  eat  painters  from  tin-  fifteenth 
ry  onward,  with  a  text  by  Man- 
asser.  The  subject  is  one  that 
is   communing    with    the    Zeit- 
and  consorting  with  the  Welt- 
auung,  but  Gasser,  in  spite  of 
German,  largely  escapes  those 
ntious  horrors  of  art  history.  He 
erested  in  tracing  changes  in  the 
I  position  of  the  artist  through 
portrayals  of  themselves,  a  sub- 
that    is   sometimes  illuminating 
ilwaya  inoffensive,  though  no  one 
I  possibly  guess  from  the  sad- 
undernourished     figure     that 
•i    Matisse    saw    in    himself  the 
ion  that  he  achieved  in  the  world. 
ier  gives   in  to  current  fashion 
in  his  tendency  to  see  in  self-por- 
s  a  "quest  for  identity."  Earlier 
ers  on  the  subject  have  offered 
inexpensiveness  of  the  model  as 
explanation  of  the  frequency  of 
■portraits,  but  Gasser  points  out 
many  artists  have  continued  to 
it  themselves  after  they  could  well 
a  model's  fees.  Probably  there 

0  simple  or  uniform  explanation, 
often  an  artist  must  paint  him- 

because   then   he   has  only  one 

l's  vanity  to  cope  with,  which,  to 

Hire,  may  be  colossal,  but  is  still 

ier  to  satisfy  than  the  vanity  of 

men. 

'he  only  woman  included  is  the 
linating  Paula  Modersohn-Becker 
e  modern  Germans  are  generously 
resented).   The  prettiest  face   is 

1  Dyck's,  but  since  he  made  every- 
y  pretty,  we  may  doubt  that  the 
ien-tressed,  almost  asexual  face 
t  smiles  so  winningly  had  much 
is  in  reality.  The  finest  figure  of  a 
l  is  Ingres,  a  portrait  painted 
m  the  artist  was  only  twenty-four 

then  revised  and  corrected  in 
age,  so  that  it  must  represent  an 
ilized  self,  even  an  idealized  mas- 
nity,  as  the  same  painter's  great 
iale  nude,  "The  Source,"  similarly 
un  in  youth  and  completed  in  age, 
resents  an  idealized  femininity. 
i   most   startling    self-portrait  is 
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We  live  in  a  fact-minded  age.  Perhaps  in  no  other  period 
of  history  has  man's  need  for  concise,  accurate  informa- 
tion on  every  conceivable  subject  been  so  acute. 
Since  it  first  appeared  in  1935,  the  COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  has  provided  a  complete  general  ref- 
erence in  a  single  volume  unrivaled  for  comprehensive- 
ness, authority,  and  convenience.  Approximately  one 
million  owners  have  made  it  the  cornerstone  of  their 
home,  school,  and  office  libraries. 

Today  the  COLUMBIA  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  hailed  by 
Life  as  the  "best  one-volume  encyclopedia,"  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  public  in  the  all  new  Third  Edition 
— completely  revised,  up-dated  and  completely  reset  for 
the  first  time  since  1950. 

Here  is  the  world  of  1963  condensed  into  a  single  volume: 
the  world  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  Nikita  Khrushchev  and 
Fidel  Castro;  the  world  of  abstract  expressionism,  elec- 
tronic music,  and  of  Edward  Albee  and  J.  D.  Salinger. 
Here  too  is  the  world  of  space  exploration,  artificial 
satellites,  and  nuclear  powered  submarines;  the  world  of 
new  vaccines  and  startling  discoveries  that  have  revolu- 
tionized the  old  concept  of  genetics;  the  world  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Jackson  Pollock,  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  the  European  Common  Market.  In  addition,  readers 
will  find  the  old  world  well  represented  and  sometimes 
refurbished,  as  with  the  discovery  of  a  new  play  by 
Menander  and  the  new  inscriptions  of  the  Hittites. 


Why  you 
should 
own  the 
newly 
revised 

COLUMBIA  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The  Third  Edition  of  the  COLUMBIA  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
follows  the  pattern  and  the  standards  of  the  earlier  edi- 
tions that  have  made  the  work  a  major  American  ref- 
erence book.  Moreover,  the  Third  Edition  has  distinctive 
and  important  new  features.  There  are  42  pages  of  illus- 
trations, 20  maps  that  show  the  latest  political  and  geo- 
graphical changes,  and  9  pages  of  charts,  including  a 
periodic  table,  pages  on  the  languages  of  the  world,  and 
4  pages  on  national  parks  and  monuments  in  the  U.  S. 

Because  interest  has  been  necessarily  directed  to  such 
regions  as  Africa  and  Asia,  the  new  edition  of  the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  has  greatly  expanded  coverage  of  those 
areas,  with  articles  on  new  states  and  new  leaders  as  well  as 
more  material  on  the  older  civilizations  and  their  records. 

The  focus  continues  to  be  American.  There  are  articles 
on  all  towns  of  the  United  States  with  a 
population  of  1,000  or  more  and  bio- 
graphical entries  for  all  figures  of  more 
than  passing  importance.  Mexico  and 
Canada  also  are  treated  in  considerable 
detail,  and  Latin  America  has  been 
given  more  emphasis  than  is  usual  in 
encyclopedias.  There  is  an  entry  for 
every  proper  name  in  the  Bible. 

Here   is   an   encyclopedia   that   is   de- 
signed for  everyone — "a  colossal  and 
well-turned  volume." — loren  eiselev, 
New  York  Times  $49.50  at  all  ; 
stores. 


Pagesize-8%"xll3/4" 
2400  pages 
7'/2  million  words 
75,000  articles 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

2960  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027 
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A  year  or  so  ago,  a  first  novel 
called  "Learner's  Permit"  was  pub- 
lished and  received  quite  unusual 
acclaim.  Most  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing reviewers  hailed  the  author, 
Laurence  Lafore,  for  his  remarkable 
combination  of  humor  and  story- 
telling ability. 

All  too  often  a  first  novel  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  disappointing  second, 
perhaps  a  dismal  third,  and  then 
sometimes  silence.  This  is  not,  I  am 
happy  to  report,  the  case  with  Lau- 
rence Lafore,  whose  brilliant  second 
novel,  "The  Devil's  Chapel,"  is  just 
published. 

The  qualities  that  made  Lafore's 
first  book  so  good  are  present  in  this 
one,  too.  There  is  the  same  quietly 
deceptive  story-telling— at  first  tran- 
quil and  faintly  humorous,  acceler- 
ating to  a  climax  that  is  both  funny 
and  horrid,  a  difficult  trick  for  any 
writer. 

Unfortunately,  it's  impossible  to 
give  any  plot  synopsis  of  "The 
Devil's  Chapel"  without  giving  away 
the  secret— one  that  is  virtually  guar- 
anteed to  stand  the  reader  on  his  ear. 
All  I  can  say  without  breaking  the 
rules  is  that  this  novel's  engaging 
hero  is  surrounded  by  the  most  fan- 
tastic collection  of  supporting  char- 
acters I  have  ever  encountered  in 
fiction,  and  that  includes  "Alice  in 
Wonderland." 

In  the  world  of  books,  where 
thousands  of  new  titles  are  pub- 
lished each  year,  a  worthy  but  slow 
writer  can  be  too  easily  forgotten, 
which  is  one  reason  I'm  happy  that 
Laurence  Lafore  has  written  a  new 
novel  so  soon.  The  primary  reason 
for  joy,  though,  is  "The  Devil's 
Chapel"  itself. 

<£<£•  Day* 

EDITOR-  AT-LARGE 

Some  acute  readers  ma_  be  familiar 
with  this  column,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  Another  Magazine  for 
some  years.  It  will  continue  to  run 
in  that  magazine,  and  will  also  ap- 
pear each  month  in  this  space.  It  is 
sponsored  by  Doubledav  &  Compa- 
ny, Inc.,  publishers  of  "The  Devil's 
Chapel"  ($4.50),  by  Laurence  La- 
fore. 


Caravaggio's ;  he  had  the  happy 
thought  of  painting  his  own  face  on 
the  severed  head  of  Goliath  held  aloft 
by  the  triumphant  boy  David.  Mich- 
elangelo had  a  similarly  pleasing 
notion;  in  the  Last  Judgment  he  por- 
trayed himself  as  St.  Bartholomew 
the  Martyr  flayed  alive  and  carrying 
his  own  skin,  but  that  jest  is  not 
reproduced  in  Gasser's  book.  The 
most  charming  self-portrait  is  Henri 
Rousseau's ;  he  put  an  ascending  bal- 
loon, the  Eiffel  tower,  a  bridge,  a 
much-beflagged  ship,  the  River  Seine, 
and  other  marvels  in  the  background, 
and  then,  in  the  very  center  of  the 
picture,  somewhere  between  his  heart 
and  his  stomach,  he  holds  a  heart- 
shaped  palette  on  which  are  painted, 
in  an  elegant  Hogarthian  curve  and 
with  fine  impartiality,  the  names  of 
his  first  and  second  wives. 

The  Perfect  Tribute 

A  recent  biography,  Florine  Stett- 
heimer  (Farrar,  Strauss,  $15),  by 
Parker  Tyler,  is  about  the  American 
woman  painter,  with  many  reproduc- 
tions of  her  work,  or  (as  Tyler 
characteristically  prefers  to  call  it) 
her  oeuvre. 

Miss  Stettheimer  came  from  a  rich 
New  York  family  and  had  an  inter- 
national upbringing;  her  home  was  a 
salon  for  the  most  advanced  artists 
of  the  'twenties;  she  is  best  known 
for  her  sets  and  costumes  for  the 
Gertrude  Stein-Virgil  Thomson  op- 
era Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts.  Yet 
she  belongs  to  the  tradition  of  the 
artistic  provincial  spinster,  the  gifted 
sister,  all  quivering  sensibility,  co- 
cooned  by  her  family — what  those 
who  remember  their  Huck  Finn  may 
be  tempted  to  call  the  Emmeline 
Grangerford  strain  in  American  cul- 
ture. 

At  least  once,  in  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts, that  strain  rose  to  genius  in 
the  figure  of  Emily  Dickinson,  and 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  it 
might  have  produced  a  painter  of 
similar  stature,  but  my  reluctant 
conclusion  is  that  in  Florine  Stett- 
heimer it  did  not.  Her  pictures  have 
the  kind  of  charm  that  you  can  find 
in  the  verses  of  the  Sweet  Singer  of 
Saginaw  City;  they  owe  more  to  the 
Delineator  Pattern  Books  of  their 
time  than  to  the  currents  of  modern 
art  represented  by  Miss  Stettheim- 
er's  friends.  Curators  of  our  leading 
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museums  take  her  work  serious 
enough  to  hang  it  on  their  walls,  b 
the  artist  herself  may  have  be 
right  in  refusing  to  sell  a  paintinfcti 
"Suppose,"  she  shuddered,  "it  we 
to  hang  in  the  bedroom  of  sor  ;  I 
man!" 

Tyler's  method  as  a  biographer  it 
somewhat  idiosyncratic.   The  book  r 
largely  a  series  of  baroque  free  ass  IP 
ciations  to  a  few  facts  of  Miss  Stet 
heimer's  life  and  selected  painting  M 
"In  terms  of  physics,"  Tyler  writes   I 
a  typical  bravura  passage,  "the  an  ■ 
tomic  weight  in  Florine's  figures  co  ■ 
responds    to    the    tenuous    fragili 
found  in  Bosch's  allegoric  works,  a 
though  she  painted  with  more  sin 
plicity  and  flatness,  and  thus  with  a 
'illusiveness'  supplied  not  by  them 
primarily,  but  sheer  physical  aspect 
When  a  single  sentence  offers  us  s 
much,    only  a    mean    and    graspin  | 
spirit   would  ask  that   it  also  yiel 
up  a  meaning. 

Miss  Stettheimer's  friends  chos 
precisely  the  right  man  to  write  he 
biography.  Tyler's  prose  catches  thj 
spirit  of  her  work  as  no  mere  scholal 
could ;  even  the  dust  jacket,  with  it|i< 
acutely  artistic  lettering  (like  th 
cover  of  a  family  album)  is  exactl; 
right.  The  book  is  absurd,  but  touch 
ingly  absurd ;  it  is  the  perfect  tribute 
not  only  to  Miss  Florine  Stettheimei 
but  to  all  those  maiden  ladies  whose 
yearning  after  the  pretty  once  bright 
ened  the  parlor  walls  of  America. 

Meanwhile, 

Back  Among  the  Scholars 

T  he  antithesis  of  Tyler's  book  is  Pa 
trons  and  Painters  by  Francis  Has- 
kell (Knopf,  $15),  the  most  substan- 
tial piece  of  scholarship  to  be  dis 
cussed  here  and  representative  of  the 
finest  scholarship  now  being  done  in 
the  busy  field  of  art  history. 

Haskell's  subject  is  sufficiently  in 
dicated  by  his  subtitle — "a  study  in 
the  relations  between  Italian  art  and 
society  in  the  age  of  the  baroque." 
His  manner  is  ingratiatingly  unas- 
suming; he  tells  a  complex  story  in 
a  straightforward  way,  avoiding  the 
grander  speculations  about  art  and 
society  in  favor  of  tracing  out  their 
intricate  interplay  in  an  era  when 
neither  was  necessarily  at  its  best 
but  both  were  full  of  strong  per- 
sonalities and  flamboyant  talents. 

Not  everyone  will  care  to  read  four 
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ldred  large  pages  on  the  subjecl  : 

:  book  is  addressed  to  specialists. 

(1  yet  much  of  it  is  more  entertain- 

;  than  many  a  recent  novel.  In  one 

tion.  for  instance,   Haskell   shows 

>    highly    ambiguous    positions    of 

i  religious  orders  as  art   patrons. 

e  orders  were  vowed  to  poverty, 

t  they  were  defenseless  against  the 

sfnerosity    of   their    friends.    Some 

gat      ecclesiastical      prince     would 

cide    to    patronize    one    of    their 

inches;    he  would  make  the  most 

tborate    and     expensive     arrange- 

•nts    for  its    decorations,   decora- 

>ns    in    which    the   glories   of   God 

mid  be  considerably  assisted  by  the 

"lories    of  himself    and    his   family. 

ia  len  the  great  prince  would  die  with 

e  work  half  finished  and  half  paid 

r;   the  poor  order  would   have  to 

ramble  around  for  another  patron 

finish  a  job  it  had  never  wanted 

>ne  in  the  first  place,  and  of  course 

new  patron  when  found  would  want 

change  things  around,  because  in 

s    view    the    glories    of    God    had 

;ached  a  uniquely  elevated  manifes- 

.tion  in  the  glories  of  himself  and 

is  family. 

Haskell  writes  with  quiet  wit;  he 
ivs  of  one  patron,  for  example,  that 
his   two  volumes   of  poetry  in   the 
vie  of  Marino  are  respectfully  men- 
oned  and  sometimes  even  quoted  by 
ae    more     indulgent    literary     his- 
>rians."  I  cannot  judge  the  scholar- 
hip  but  should  be  greatly  surprised 
f  it  were  anything  less  than  first- 
ate;   the  index   is  excellent,  and  a 
nan  who  takes  trouble  with  an  index 
vill  usually  not  shirk  his  labors  else- 
vhere. 

On  Drawings 

rV.  book  that  falls  somewhere  be- 
;ween  the  picture  book  and  the 
scholarly  work  is  Great  Drawings 
)f  the  Masters  (Putnam,  $25), 
adited  by  J.  E.  Schuler  with  text  by 
Rolf  Hansler.  There  is  an  excellent 
brief  introductory  essay  on  the  his- 
tory of  drawing  and  its  collectors, 
pointing  out  that  our  increasing  in- 
terest in  art  as  process,  as  opposed 
to  art  as  completed  objects,  has  in- 
creased the  appeal  of  drawings. 

The  notes  on  the  individual  plates 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  Significant 
facts  are  omitted  (we  are  told  that 
one  drawing  is  executed  in  black  and 
red  chalk,  although  the  woman  rep- 
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resented  has  a  brilliant  blue  bodice; 
we  are  not  told  the  medium  of  the 
Degas  drawing).  Some  of  the  com- 
ments are  pedantic;  others  seem  not 
to  make  much  sense.  For  instance, 
Hansler  says  of  Greuze:  "His  work 
was  strongly  influenced  by  the  bour- 
geois theatre  of  the  day.  and  there- 
fore has  a  rather  critical  flavor,  ap- 
pealing little  to  our  modern  taste  be- 
cause of  its  sentimental  undertones." 
It  may  be  that  a  drawing  can  have 
both  a  "critical  flavor"  and  "senti- 
mental undertones,"  but  it  seems  un- 
likely; poor  translation  may  be  the 
trouble. 

The  plates,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
superb,  beautifully  selected  and 
beautifully  reproduced.  The  fact  that 
the  reproductions  are  in  full  color 
rather  than  the  usual  black  and 
white  is  a  great  advantage,  because 
even  in  those  drawings  that  do  not 
use  color  a  range  of  nuances  is  pre- 
served that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
To  look  at  really  fine  reproductions 
of  drawings  like  these  opens  the  eyes 
to  similarities  and  lines  of  develop- 
ment; there  is  a  tree  in  a  drawing  by 
Cranach  in  this  book  that  is  drawn 
almost  exactly  the  way  Van  Gogh  was 
to  draw  trees  several  hundi-ed  years 
later. 

In  spite  of  the  uneven  quality  of 
the  text,  then,  anyone  who  likes 
drawings  and  can  afford  so  costly  a 
book  will  certainly  want  Great  Draw- 
ings of  the  Masters. 


The  Drawings  of  Edwin  Dickinson 
Yale  Press,  $15)  is  a  handsome 
volume  concerned  with  the  drafts- 
manship of  a  single  contemporary 
American.  It  contains  fifty-eight  full- 
page  reproductions  of  Dickinson's 
subtle,  unemphatic  drawings.  They 
belong  to  no  particular  school  and 
might  have  been  made  at  any  time  in 
this  century.  They  have  a  quality 
that  is  somehow  American,  a  little 
like  Eakins :  tender,  slightly  with- 
drawn, and  gently  sad. 

Reform  Through  Art 

Life  for  Dead  Spaces  (Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  $12.50)  is  about 
equally  divided  between  drawings 
by  the  architect  Charles  Goodman 
and  the  text  by  Wolf  Von  Eckardt, 
but  it  is  not  in  any  usual  way  an  art 
book  at  all.  Sponsored  by  the  Lavan- 
burg  Foundation,  an  organization 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of 
urban  life,  it  is  a  plea,  rather  in  the 
manner  of  Jane  Jacobs,  for  making 
the  open  spaces  in  the  big  public 
housing  developments  more  useful 
and  more  lively;  it  is  also  a  carefully 
worked  out  plan  by  Goodman  for 
mass-producing  small  hexagonal 
pavilions  which  can  be  set  up  on  free 
land  in  various  arresting  combina- 
tions to  house  shops  and  other  com- 
munity facilities. 

The  plea  that  public  places  should 
be  more   interesting  has   grown   in- 
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creasingly  common  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  it  can  hardly  be  made  too 
often.  Goodman's  plan  is  more  doubt- 
ful;  his  little  pavilions  look  agree- 
able enough,  but  do  we  really  want 
even  those  objects  that  are  supposed 
to  relieve  the  uniformity  of  modern 
cities    mass-produced?     One     hears 
behind  them  the  police  whistle  of  the 
recreation     director    heartily     com- 
manding everyone  to  fall  in  line  and 
have  fun.  Better  a  bad  statue  of  a 
dubious  ward   heeler  who   once   ac- 
tually stuffed  the  ballot  box  in  this 
very  neighborhood   than   a  pavilion 
whose  replica  can   be  found   a   few 
blocks  away  in  any  direction. 


remotely,  with  splendor  and  opul- 
ence; and  the  brilliant,  graceful  in- 
troduction by  Kenneth  Clark. 


Books  in  Brief 

by  Katherine  Gauss  Jackso 


Gift  and  Picture  Books 

The  mrst  sumptuous  of  this  year's 
gift  books  is  Great  Private  Collec- 
tions,   edited     by     Douglas    Cooper 
(Macmillan,  $25).    It  represents,   in 
lavish  photographs,  the  treasures  of 
more  than  twenty-five  great  modern 
collectors— one    Swede    (the    king), 
three     Englishmen,     three    Italians,' 
two     Swiss,     ten     Americans,     six 
Frenchmen,    and   a   couple   who   can 
hardly  be  assigned  to  a  nation:  Be- 
renson,   an   American   whose   collec- 
tion is  in  Italy,  and  Niarchos,  a  Greek 
whose  collection  is  in  Paris. 

Each  collector  is  the  subject  of  an 
essay  by  an  eminent  authority  on  the 
field  in   which   he  collects,   but   tact 
rather  than  expertise  seems  to  have 
been  the  writers'  chief  requirement. 
Some  are  embarrassingly  adulatory  ; 
all  seem   to   have    been    very    much 
aware  that   they    would  like   to    be 
asked   back.   None   reveals   what  we 
would  really  like  to  know:  what  kind 
of   personality   lies    behind   a  great 
collection?  Occasionally  a  small  and 
nervous  qualification  appears,  but  the 
reader  can  only  guess  what  it  means. 
( Though  when  a  writer  says  that  "a 
few  of  Count  X's  holdings  reflect  a 
more    personal    taste,"  we    may    be 
fairly  sure  that  there  are  some  real 
eyesores  on  the  premises.)  The  essay 
on  Governor  Rockefeller's  collection 
is  rather  surprisingly  by  Goldwater, 
but  criticism  is  minimal  even  here, 
since  the  author  is  Robert  Goldwater, 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Primitive 
Art,  of  which  Governor  Rockefeller 
is  President. 

The  pleasure  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
luxury  of  its  format;  the  chance  it 
opens     up     to     associate,     however 


Newport:  Pleasures  and  Palaces 

(Viking,  $10)  has  a  brief  introduc- 
tion by  Louis  Auchincloss  and  pic- 
tures and  text  by  Nancy  Sirkis.  New- 
port is  such  a  superb  subject  for  a 
picture  book  that  one  is  a  little  sur- 
prised   it  hasn't    been   done    before 
(probably  it  has)  and  a  little  disap- 
pointed that  it  hasn't  been  done  this 
time  with  a  bit  more  style.  The  prob- 
lem, presumably,   is  to  find  a  style 
that  unites    the    colonial    town,    the 
great  society  resort  of  the  'nineties, 
and   such   contemporary   phenomena 
as  the  naval  base,  the  jazz  festival, 
debutante  parties,  and  auctions.  Miss 
Sirkis  has  settled  for  an  effect  some- 
where  between   the   album  and   the 
scrapbook.  Still,  she  is  straightfor- 
ward  in  both  her  pictures  and  her 
prose,    and    from   time   to  time  the 
style  of  her  subject  imposes   itself 
with  splendid  authority. 

Style,   on   the  other  hand,   is  the 
very  thing  that   A   Vision  of  Paris 
(Macmillan,   $19.95)   has.  This   is  a 
collection     of    about     two     hundred 
photographs     of     Paris     taken     by 
Eugene  Atget  in  that  great  Indian 
summer    of   France,    the    "beautiful 
epoch"  that  stretched  from  1885  to 
the    first    world    war.    Most    of    the 
photographs    are    centered    on    the 
page,  with  luxuriously  old-fashioned 
margins,  and  printed  in  sepia  ink  on 
delicately  ivoried  paper.  Nearly  every 
facing  page  carries  a  quotation  from 
Proust,  neither  a  description  nor  an 
identification,    but    (as    Proust  him- 
self  would    doubtless    have    liked   to 
think )  an  evocation. 

The    photographs    are    full    of    a 
serene  autumnal  light.  When  people 
appear,  as  they  do  infrequently,  they 
seem   without   haste,    timeless    as  a 
bridge    across    the    Seine   or    a   cool 
Diana  in  a  wooded  park.  There  is  an 
effect   of  enchantment,   of   distance, 
as  in  the  plays  that  Maeterlinck  was 
writing  at  the  time  or  the  music  of 
Debussy.  And  yet  these  pictures  are 
perfectly  literal,  and  a  reminder  of 
how  much  that  once  seemed  strange 
was  literal   in   the   painting   of   the 
School    of    Paris:    some    of   Atget's 
photographs      of      mean       Parisian 
streets  seem  familiar  from  the  paint- 
ings of  Utrillo. 
An  elegant  book. 
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Careful,   He   Might    Hear   You,    1  lf 
Sumner  Locke  Elliott. 

This  is  one  of  those  novels 
which  a  character  already  dead— 
lovely,  gay,  mercurially  quixot 
young  mother  who  died  in  childbirt 
— is  still  a  dominating  force  in  tl 
lives  of  all  the  many  others  who  pe<  : 
pie  a  really  extraordinary  book, 
is  an  exotic  story  about  an  Aus 
tralian  family's  struggle  for  the  cu. 
tody  of  a  small  boy,  the  son  of  th 

dead  woman If  one  of  the  ma  jo 

tests  of  a  good  novel  is  how  well  i 
shows     the     inevitable     growth     o 
change  of  character  from  a  given  be 
ginning,  or  the  failure  to  change  am 
grow  with   a  situation,   Mr.   Elliot 
racks  up  a  practically  perfect  scor 
with  at  least  seven  major  character 
and  several  minor  ones  as  well.  Th 
story   itself   far   exceeds   any   mere 
family  saga.  It  is  a  wacky  though 
entirely  believable  and  lovable  fam- 
ily to  begin  with,  and  the  story  is  pi 
emotionally   gripping    from    first   to 
last  with  the  final  scenes  a  dramati- 
cally moving  resolution  of  good  and 
ill  in  humanly  credible  terms. 

Harper  &  Row,  $4.50 


Of   Good   and    Evil,    by   Ernest   K. 
Gann. 

In   a   large   city   when    anyone    is 
murdered,  raped,  robbed ;  commits  an 
act  of  sexual  deviation,  bigamy,  or 
suicide,  where  will  all  such  happen- 
ings  be   reported   to   set   wheels   in 
motion?  In  the  headquarters  of  the 
local  police,  of  course— the  "Hall  of 
Justice."  Here  is  a  story — or  many 
stories— of  what  happens  inside  such 
a   building   in   San   Francisco  when 
suddenly  human  emotions  get  out  of 
control   and   explode   into   antisocial 
action.  It  makes  for  lively  reading, 
for  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen 
narratives    which    are    resolved— or 
not— and  though  the  narrative  keeps 
shifting  from   one  to  another  in   a 
distracting   way,    one   gets    involved 
enough  to  want  to  know  the  outcome. 
There  are  better  and  worse  police- 
men, better  and  worse  "criminals," 
so   it's   not  all   black  and  white  on 
either  side.  One  learns  a  lot  about 
how  the  various  departments  in  the 
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dice  force  operate,  but,  compared, 
'!  .r    instance,    to    the    Gideon    books 
)out  the  inner  workings  of  Scot  land 
aid,  this  seems  to  me  episodic,  the 
any  threads  sometimes  hard  to  fol- 
w,  the  cops  too  sentimental  about 
ieir  jobs  and  each  other,  their  char- 
ters, with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
it    well   enough   realized.  One  does 
,  nd  interesting  sidelights  on  various 
ickets,  on  "cronkies,"  on  the  loneli- 
ess    of    the    policeman's    job.    But 
idn't  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  song 
ty  it  pretty  succinctly  quite  a  while 
go?  By  the  author  of  The  High  and 
ic  Mighty  and  Fate  Is  the  Hunter. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  $4.95 

'he  Venetian  Affair,  by  Helen  Mac- 
nnes. 

You  have  to  be  alert  to  enjoy  Miss 
Iaclnnes'  stories  of  international  in- 
rigue.  Hers  aren't  the  kind   (Above 
luspicion,  Decision  at  Delphi,  North 
rom    Rome,    etc.)    to    read    before 
ailing     asleep.     Something     subtle 
uul    exciting    and    essential    to    the 
dot   happens  on   every  page;   ideas 
ire  important;  and  you  have  to  keep 
ip  with  her  or  you'll  find  you  come 
aanting  in  at  the  end,  absorbed  and 
nappy  but  minus  three  essentials  and 
my  number  of  subtleties.  In  this  tale 
most   pleasantly   and   knowledgeably 
situated    in    Paris    and    Venice,    the 
enemy  is,  as  always,  totalitarianism, 
both  right  and  left.  A  bright  young 
American    journalist   turned    drama 
critic   (and  back  to  journalism)  and 
a   bright    and    pretty   young   widow 
turned — well,  read  it  yourself  to  see 
how  they  work  it  out  against  a  back- 
ground of  plot  and  history  and  geog- 
raphy  carpentered    in    most   skillful 
and  minute  detail.       Harcourt,  $5.95 

The    Spy   Who   Came    in    from    the 
Cold,   by  John  Le  Carre. 

John  Le  Carre  is  the  pseudonym 
of  a  British  civil  servant  in  White- 
hall, and  his  book  has  been  heralded 
by  Graham  Greene  as  "the  best  spy 
story  I  have  ever  read."  Men  and 
women  in  Intelligence  and  Counter- 
intelligence have  to  "do  disagreeable 
things  so  that  ordinary  people  here 
and  elsewhere  can  sleep  safely  in 
their  beds  at  night."  They  have  to 
live  without  sympathy,  without  talk- 
ing to  their  nearest  and  dearest, 
sometimes  have  to  become  completely 
other  people,  have  to  "stay  out  in 
the  cold"  as  long  as  they  are  in  ac- 


tive  service.  .  .  .  This  book  is  about 
a  man  in  English  Intelligence  during 
and  after  the  war.  The  story  is  of 
espionage  on  both  sides  of  the  Merlin 
Wall.  And  the  things  that  Laemas, 
the  spy,  has  to  do  are  truly  inhu- 
manly difficult.  It  makes  Miss  Mac- 
Innes'  Venetian  tale  seem  like  a 
romp  and  a  picnic  by  comparison, 
for  one  is  sure  hers  will  turn  out  all 
right  for  all  those  nice  people.  In 
this  one  the  reader  is  terrified  all  the 
way  through.  It  is  told  from  the  in- 
side. The  setting,  the  job  itself  as 
it  unrolls,  are  grim,  grim,  grim,  and 
breathlessly  exciting;  the  tone  is  as 
terse  and  as  merciless  as  the  Service 
itself.  Only  in  showing  the  deadly 
seriousness  of  the  world  of  espio- 
nage going  on  every  minute  of  the 
day  and  night  while  the  rest  of  us 
go  our  own  ways,  does  this  book  re- 
semble The  Venetian  Affair.  It  is 
real  and  there  is  no  laughter.  It  is 
economical  in  the  telling  and  com- 
pletely clear  in  the  end.  Many  read- 
ers will  echo  Graham  Greene. 

Coward-McCann,  $4.50 

Nonfiction 

Robert  Frost  and  John  Bartlett:  the 
Record  of  a  Friendship,  by  Margaret 
Bartlett   Anderson. 

I  suppose  this  is  only  the  second 
of  what  is  bound  to  be  a  long  series 
of  Frost  letters  and  reminiscences. 
This  collection  is  in  many  ways  as 
different  from  the  Untermeyer  group 
of  Frost  letters  reviewed  here  last 
month  as  can  be  imagined.  It  deals 
with  the  story  of  Frost's  friendship 
with  a  young  couple  who  met  and 
married  while  they  were  students 
of  the  young  poet  at  Pinkerton  Acad- 
emy in  New  Hampshire.  The  friend- 
ship continued  throughout  their 
lives,  though  for  a  good  part  of  the 
time  they  were  separated  by  more 
than  half  a  continent.  Hence  these 
letters — now  edited  by  the  daughter 
who,  with  the  help  of  notes  con- 
scientiously kept  by  her  parents  of 
every  talk  with  Frost,  has  added 
considerable  family  history  to  fill  in 
the  background  and  give  the  letters 
their  necessary  perspective.  This  is 
a  simpler,  more  directly  affectionate 
Robert  Frost,  who  in  the  early  days 
of  the  letters  was  often  living  almost 
a  hermit's  life;  writing  little  poetry; 
being  often  ill.  Later  the  same 
themes  appear  as  in  the  Untermeyer 
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How  far  are 
civil  rights  inhibited 
"contempt  of  court"' 


Should  it  be 
abolished? 


Should  this  power  be 
I  strengthened  or 

THE 

CONTEMPT 
POWER 

by  Ronald  L.  Goldfarb, 

member  of  the  Department  of  Justice 

Mr.  Goldfarb  surveys  a  legal  device 
that  has  been  increasingly  employed 
by  our  courts  in  the  20th  century. 
He  traces  its  history  from  the  early 
English  courts  to  the  current  admin- 
istration's civil  rights  activities,  and 
discusses  such  critical  issues  as:  the 
denial  of  traditional  right  to  trial  by 
jury,  cruel  and  unusual  punishments, 
states'  rights,  the  right  to  privacy, 
and  congressional  committees'  use 
of  the  contempt  vehicle. 

In  this  careful  and  balanced  look  at 
the  entire  subject  of  the  contempt 
power,  the  author  suggests  a  new  re- 
vision to  accommodate  more  effec- 
tively both  individual  liberty  and  the 
instruments  of  government.     $7.50 

A.  MITCHELL  PALMER: 
Politician 

by  Stanley  Coben.  A  fascinating  po- 
litical biography  of  one  of  the  most 
controversial  men  ever  to  hold  pub- 
lic office.  $7.50 

DECISION-MAKING  IN 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

by  Theodore  C.  Sorensen.  Foreword 

by  John  E  Kennedy.  An  inside  look 
at  the  Presidential  decision-making 
process.  "A  rare  event  in  writings  on 
the  American  Presidency." 
— Saturday  Review  $3.50 

At  all  bookstores 
+ 
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"This  book 
will  be 
read  as 
long  as  our 
civilization 
continues." 

-CHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH 

Based  on  Dr.  Goddard's 

own  diaries  and  secret 

papers:  the  definitive 

portrait  of  the  shy,  stubborn 

"visionary"  who  invented 

the  modern  rocket  and 

plunged  a  reluctant  world 

into  the  Space  Age. 

This  High  Man 

The  Life  of  Robert  Goddard 
By  MILTON  LEHMAN 

Illustrated  with  photographs 

and  diagrams.  Foreword 

by  Charles  A.   Lindbergh 

$6.50,  now  at  your  bookstore 

FARRAR,  STRAUS  &  COMPANY 


Stop  WISHING,  start  DOING 
Ote  SOMETHING  to 

£#*affi  win  sucrrec 


WIN  SUCCESS 

as  a  WRITER! 


Announcing  the  "Editor-Author  Workshop"  for 
people  who  need  guidance  to  write  pieces  that 
sell. 

If  you  feel  you  have  writing  talent... the  Magazine 
Institute  could  change  your  life.  The  Magazine 
Institute  has  formed  the  "Editor-Author  Workshop" 
to  seek  out  and  develop  new  writers  for  magazines 
books  and  TV. 

The  "Editor-Author  Workshop"  consists  of  a 
group  of  editors  who  are  well-known  for  their  abil- 
ity to  show  new  writers  how  to  produce  publishable 
manuscripts.  (One  50-year  old  beginner  sold  his  first 
two  stories  for  $2,250  to  Saturday  Evening  Post.) 
Because  the  editors  constantly  study  the  market's 
needs,  they  can  help  you  direct  your  work  to  mar- 
kets like  Esquire,  Cosmopolitan. ..  Random  House. 
Knopf  .  .  .  TV  .  .  .  and  many  Sunday  supplements- 
plus  many  small  but  lucrative  publications 

Free  aptitude  test:  Send  for  the  free  aptitude  test 
today.  We  are  an  educational  organization;  no  sales- 
man will  call.  Write:  The  Magazine  Institute,  Dept 
HA-1,   3   West   57th   Street,   New   York    19,   N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 


—AT   LOWEST   PRICES 

Fast    service.    No    obligation. 


You    name    it — we    find    it 

Send  us  your  wants ' 

R„«  *nn*   INTERNATIONAL   BOOKFINDERS 

BOX  3003- H.  Beverly   Hills.   Calif 


HARD-TO-FIND  BOOKS  located  hru  world  wide 
contacts.  From  Limbo  unto  Thule;  And  Margents 
of  the  Citrajacent  Mere.  Book  Land,  410"2  N. 
Brand  Blvd.,  Glendale  3,  Calif. 


THE  VELIKOVSKY  CASE  .  .  . 

What  is  the  significance  of  his  theories? 
Why  the  bitter  reaction  by  official  science? 
Who  determines  scientific  truth — and  how? 
The  answers  are  in  "The  Politics  of  Science  &  Dr. 
Velikovsky,     special  issue  of  American  Behavioral 
Scientist,  80  E.  11th  St,  N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y.  ($2.50  plus 
25e  mail  costs.) 
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collection— his  lectures,  talk  of  work, 
his  and  theirs  (both  John  and  Mar- 
garet Bartlett  were  minor  writers), 
family  catastrophes,  and  abiding  af- 
fection. All  interested  in  Frost  will 
want  to  read  "the  letters  I  wrote  you 
and  John  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
heart  back  there  when  none  of  us 
was  anybody." 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  $5 

The  Eternal  Now,  by  Paul  Tillich. 
I    had   always   assumed   that   Dr. 
Tillich  was  beyond  me,  or  certainly 
beyond  my  pleasurable  reading,  until 
the  other  day  when  I  picked  up  this 
new  collection  of  sixteen  sermons  de- 
livered over  the  past  eight  years.  I 
don't    suggest    that    I     understand 
everything  he  means  from  one  quick 
reading;   I  have  a  notion  one  could 
go  back  to  these  seemingly   simple 
and   blessedly  brief  sermons    (none 
more  than  eleven  small  pages,  many 
even  shorter)  and  find  new  meaning 
and  illumination  each  time,  depend- 
ing on  the  particular  insight,  experi- 
ence,  or  need  one  brings   to   them. 
They   are    divided    into    three    cate- 
gories; "The  Human  Predicament," 
"The    Divine    Reality,"    and     "The 
Challenge    to    Man."    "The    Divine 
Reality"    has    least    reality    for    me 
though  his  exposition  is  exceedingly 
clear,  but  when  he  writes  of  "Lone- 
liness and  Solitude,"  "Forgetting  and 
Being    Forgotten,"   or    "Do   Not   Be 
Conformed,"     and     other     everyday 
aspects  of  the  human  condition,  even 
to  a  non-churchgoer  and  a  non-philo- 
sophical   mind    he    speaks    with    re- 
markable directness  and  suggestive- 
ness  in  his  precepts  and  perceptions. 
Scribner,  $2.95 


With  a  Cast  of  Thousands:  A  Holly- 
wood Childhood,  by  Jill  Schary  Zim- 
mer. 

This  is  no  rags-to-riches  story.  By 
the  time  Jill,  the  oldest  child,  came 
along,      young      scriptwriter      Dore 
Schary,    though    not    yet    head    of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,    was    already 
doing  all  right.  The  family  of  three, 
the   fragile,    beautiful    mother    who 
painted,    the   father,    the    daughter, 
and  two  servants  were  established  in 
a  "Mediterranean-style"  house  near 
Wilshire    Boulevard    in    Hollywood, 
and  Mr.  Schary  was  moving  "from 
friendship  with  such  young  strug- 
gling nobodies  as  Moss  Hart,  Edward 
G.  Robinson,  Don  Hartman,  Spencer 


Tracy — to     friendship     with     su< 

world-famous  figures  as  Moss  Har 

Edward  G.  Robinson,  Don  Hartma 

and   Spencer   Tracy."   Danny   Kay 

Marlon    Brando,    Elizabeth    Taylo 

and  Gene  Kelly,  among  others,  can 

to   weekly   parties    at   her   parent 

house.  She  knew  them  all  on  a  firs 

name,    in-our-swimming-pool    basL 

She  was  born,  as  it  were,  with  a  si 

ver  screen  in  her  mouth.   .  .  .   Sh 

went  to  school  in  a  chauffeur-drive 

limousine  and  envied  children  whos 

mothers   delivered   them   in   statio: 

wagons  and  slacks.  But  a  lot  of  ther 

must  have  come  in  limousines  toe 

since  her  schoolfellows  included  th 

children    of    the    David    Selznickf- 

Laurence  Oliviers,  and  Gary  Coopers 

As  she  writes  of  them,  hers  was 

remarkable   but   affectionate   familj 

who  lived  a  strange  and  star-span 

gled   life   which   it's   hard   to   mak( 

sound  anything  but  fantastic  no  mat 

ter  how  cozily  the  author  tries.  After 

reading  her  story  no  screen-struck 

teen-ager  will  need  to  read  another 

movie  magazine  for  a  year.  .  .  .  Holly 

wood,  they  say,  has  changed,  but  Jill 

Schary,  now  married  to  Jon  Zimmer 

the  TV  producer,  still  lives  there. 

Stein  and  Day,  $4.95 

Forecast 


Works  in  Progress,  1964 

With  no  dates  and  few  titles  yet 
attached,  publishers  are  already  her- 
alding important  books  still  on  the 
back  of  the  typewriter,  so  to  speak. 
In    Paris,   James   Jones   is   at   work 
on  a  new  novel  which  Scribner  hopes 
to   publish   in   1964;    Dial   and   Dell 
have  contracted   for  the  hard-  and 
soft-cover  rights  for  Norman  Mailer's 
next ;  and  Laura  Hobson,  who  wrote 
Gentleman's  Agreement,   is   writing 
a  new  one,  First  Papers,  which  Ran- 
dom House  will  bring  out  in  1964. 
In    nonfiction    Random    House    also 
promises  Truman  Capote's  In  Cold 
Blood,  "the  factual  story  of  a  mul- 
tiple murder"  on  which  he  has  been 
working  for  two  years.  Max  Freed- 
man  is  starting  (for  Little,  Brown) 
a     biography     of     the     late     Judge 
Learned  Hand  in  which  he  has  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Learned  Hand 
Estate ;  and  from  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Cudahy  comes  the  news  that  Edmund 
Wilson  is  editing  for  1964  publica- 
tion the  first  volume  of  the  personal 
journal  he  has  kept  since  1908. 


M  U  S I  C  in  the  round 


by  Discus 


Two  Great  Women  Pianists 


eonCert  stage  crowded  with 
artists,  they  are  the  undts- 
i  female  royalty. 


ing  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 

h  century,  women  pianists  ex- 

Oi,  equal  terms  with  men    No 

could  elbow   them   out  of  the 

there  were  too  many  and  they 

too    good.    Clara    Schumann, 
,sa    Carrefio,    Annette    Essipoff, 
lie    Menter,    Arabella    Goddard, 
.lie  Janotha,  Hona  Eibenschutz, 
ay  Davies,  Paula  Szalit  (said  to 
.  been  the  greatest  child  prodigy 
<e    Mozart)— the    concert    stage 
crowded  with  them. 
,  a  way,  the  concert  stage  is  still 
vded  with   women,   but   surpris- 
v   few   have   made   the  kind   of 
rnational  impact  that  their  fore- 
rs  did.  In  our  own  decades  there 
e  been  the  incomparable  Wanda 
Klowska,  the  harpsichordist,  and 
ra   Hess,   the   reigning   queen  ot 
uists.  Landowska  died  a  few  years 

and  Hess  apparently  has  seen 
'last  playing  days.  She  was  ill  on 

last  American  tour,  and  the 
tnces  are  that  she  will  never  again 
,ject  herself  to  the  rigors  of  plat- 
m  life.  She  is,  after  all,  seventy- 
•ee  years  old. 

Which  leaves,  as  the  only  female 
)resentative  of  Myra  Hess's  gen- 
ition,  Guiomar  Novaes.  And  there 
the  younger  Gina  Bachauer,  who 


made  a  tremendous  impact  on  Arn- 
ica when  she  made  her  debut  heie 
in  1050   (Novaes  had  made  hers  in 
1915).   Between   them,   Novaes   and 
Bachauer  are  the  undisputed  royalty 
on    the    female    side,    though    then 
blood  lines  are  entirely  different.  No 
woman   pianist   currently   active    in 
this  country  has  been  able  to  make 
an  impression  anywhere  near  com- 
parable   to    those    two,    though    the 
skillful  Moura  Lympany  from  Eng- 
land    and    the    brilliant,     powerful 
Jeanne-Marie    Darre    from    France 
certainly  deserve  all  the  recognition 
they  can  get.  In  Germany  the  vener- 
able Elly  Ney  still  holds  forth,  and 
one  can  mention  a  few  other  names 
here     and     there-Annie     Fischer 
Monique  Haas,  Marina  Mdivani.   All 
are  fine,   serious   artists.    But  none 
has  captured  the  imagination  as  have 
Novaes   and    Bachauer.    And,   in   all 
truth,  none  is  as  good. 

Novaes  was  born  in  Brazil,  Bach- 
auer in  Greece.  Novaes  went  on  to 
the  Paris  Conservatory  to  study  with 
Isidor  Philipp.  Bachauer  also  ended 
up  in  Paris,  working  with  Alfred 
Cortot.  The  playing  of  Novaes  is 
warm,  plastic,  patrician.  Quite  dif- 
ferent is  Bachauer— powerful,  im- 
pulsive, ultra-virtuosic. 

The  work  of  the  two  ladies  can  be 
studied  on  a  recent  pair  of  discs. 
Novaes,  after  many  years  with  Vox 
records,  has  gone  to  Decca,  and  her 
first  disc  for  that  company  contains 


the    Chopin    Barcarolle,    Debuss 
Les  CoUines  d'Anacapri,  Soiree  dans 
Grenade,    Poissons    d'or    and    Mn 
strels,  and  Liszt's  Forest  Murmurs, 
Dance  of  the  Gnomes,  Liebestraum, 
Valse  oubliee  and  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody No.  10  (Decca  DL  10074,  mono; 
710074,  stereo).  Bachauer  plays  Stra- 
vinsky's   Three    Scenes    from    Pet " 
rouchka,  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  A  flat 
Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  12 
and  Brahms'  Variations  on  a  Theme 
by    Paganini,     Book    II     (Mercury 
50349,  mono;  90349,  stereo). 

The  choice  of  repertoire  from  both 
pianists  is  typical.  Bachauer  is  one 
of  the  few  women  who  plays  like  a 
man    She  has  an  unusually  brilliant 
technique    and    sonority    to    match. 
Thus  she  likes  the  bigger  repertoire 
items.  Novaes  has  never  gone  m  for 
works  demanding  the  utmost  in  en- 
durance and  sonority.  Her  playing  is 
at  all  times  refined  and  feminine,  full 
of  nuance.  Bachauer  apparently  has 
a  repertoire  that  takes  in  the  entire 
field  of  piano  music,  from  Bach  and 
Scarlatti   to   Stravinsky.   Novaes   is 
primarily    a    romanticist    with    no- 
where as  big  a  repertoire,  and  she 
is  most  at  home  in  the  piano  music 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 


]VD  ALSO  ... 


lbert  and  Sullivan:  Patience.  John 
iaw  Trevor  Anthony,  George  Baker, 
Isie  Morison,  John  Cameron,  Marjone 
lomas,  etc.;  Glyndebourne  Festival 
tu>rus  and  Pro  Arte  Orchestra  con- 
icted  by  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  (Angel 
>35,  2  discs,  mono;  S3635,  stereo). 
One  of  the  most  amusing  and  musi- 
dly  most  sophisticated  of  the  G&S 
oerettas,  beautifully  sung  and  recorded. 


Canteloube  (arr.):  Songs  of  the  Au- 
vergne,  Vol.  II.  Netania  Davrath, 
soprano,  with  orchestra  conducted  by 
Pierre  de  la  Roche  (Vanguard  VRb 
9120,   mono;   VSD   2132,   stereo). 

Now  all  five  books  of  Canteloube  s 
enchanting  series  of  French  folk  songs 
have  been  recorded.  Davrath  sings 
clearly  and  sensitively,  with  consider- 
able style. 


Infallible  Instincts 

Both  pianists  are  finished  workmen 
(workladies?).  Novaes  has  the  easiest 
imaginable  way  of  playing  the  piano 
She    is    permanently    relaxed,    and 
notes  ripple  out  effortlessly.  She  is 
capable   of   power-Novaes   is   any- 
thing   but    a    lavender-and-old-lace 
pianist-but  it  is  always  a  controlled 
power.    Lucidity,    proportion,    glints 
of  tone,  and  flawless  finger  work  are 
characteristic  of  her  style.  That  and 
extreme  sensitivity.  Novaes  is  any- 
thing   but    a    scholar;    but   her    in- 
stincts are  infallible. 

And  she  understands  the  pedal  as 
do  few  living  pianists.  Her  work  in 
the  Debussy  pieces  is  supported  by 
pedaling  that  lets  the  music  breathe. 
Under  the  big  arch  of  the  melodic 
line    is    a    knowledge    of    harmonic 
underpinning,  and  how  to  release  i 
that  lifts  the  music  from  the  kej 
and  the  sounding  board.  In  the  other 
pieces  she  is  equally  as  interesting. 
Up  to   now  she  has  recorded 
Liszt,  and  this  also  appears  b 
first  recording  of  the   Chopin 
carolle.   The   Chopin   is   beaut 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

delicately  tinted,  pianistically  ele- 
gant, musically  flowing.  Of  the  five 
Liszt  pieces,  only  the  Tenth  Rhap- 
sody demands  a  big  approach;  the 
others  are  morceaux.  In  the  Rhap- 
sody she  never  bangs,  but  neverthe- 
less is  able  to  encompass  the  bigness 
of  the  piece;  and  how  gracefully  she 
manages  the  glissando  sections !  She 
simply  glides  through  them.  The 
equivalent  would  be  the  loaded 
watercolor  brush  of  a  great  painter 
sweeping  over  the  paper. 

Bachauer  also  plays  a  Liszt  Rhap- 
sody— the  Twelfth.  And  she  does  it 
with  grandeur  of  style,  plus  a  mus- 
cular approach  that  is  completely 
alien  to  the  Novaes  philosophy.  But 
the  unusual  work  on  her  record  is 
Stravinsky's  own  arrangement  of 
three  scenes  from  Petrouchka. 

This  is  a  piano  music  of  such  in- 
ordinate difficulty  that  only  a  hand- 
ful of  pianists  dare  touch  it.  It  de- 
mands power,  endurance,  an  ability 
to  maintain  specific  lines  no  matter 
how  complicated  the  texture,  and  a 
twenty-finger  technique.  It  also  re- 
quires immense  sonority.  One  looks 
at  the   printed   page   and   shudders. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

How  can  any  human  being  read 
through  such  music,  much  less  memo- 
rize it? 

But  this  is  the  kind  of  music  in 
which  Bachauer  glories.  With  ex- 
traordinary force  and  confidence, 
she  sets  about  cutting  Petrouchka 
down  to  size.  Her  playing  here  is  a 
remarkable  demonstration  of  a 
powerhouse  technique  coupled  to 
musicality.  For  Bachauer  does  much 
more  than  merely  resolve  the  notes. 
She  makes  music  of  them,  unlike 
some  pianists  who  have  tackled  the 
work,  and  who  are  so  busy  playing 
the  notes  that  the  musical  values 
escape.  Thus  her  interpretation  of 
Petrouchka  is  not  only  a  tour  de 
force  of  technique.  It  is  also  an  il- 
lustration of  a  fine  and  original 
mind  (the  composer's  as  well  as  the 
performer's). 

The  Near-impossible 

Brahms'  Paganini  Variations  are 
not  kid  stuff,  either.  They  are  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  supreme  tests 
of  a  pianist.  They  sound  hard,  and 
are  even  harder  than  they  sound,  for 
as  in  all  of  the  Brahms  piano  music 
the  layout  is  extremely  awkward. 
Liszt  or  Chopin  never  would  have 
begun  to  ask  the  pianist  to  do  some 
of  the  things  Brahms  asks;  they 
themselves  were  much  too  practical 
as  pianists  for  that.  They  did  not 
waste  their  effects,  whereas  only  too 
often  the  audience  is  unaware  of  the 
near-impossible  things  Brahms  is 
asking  his  performer  to  do.  Anyway, 
Bachauer  tosses  off  the  second  book 
of  Paganini  Variations  as  though 
there  were  never  going  to  be  a 
tomorrow. 

There  is  a  strain  of  impulsiveness 
in  Bachauer's  playing,  and  often  she 
will  rush  a  tempo  or  overpower  a 
phrase.  But  there  is  at  all  times  a 
quality  of  excitement  to  her  work,  of 
communication,  of  personality  and 
originality.  She  is  the  fortunate  kind 
of  artist  who  can  sweep  criticism 
along.  Much  the  same  can  be  said  of 
Novaes.  For  both  of  these  women 
have  so  much  to  offer,  and  can  offer 
it  so  convincingly,  that  criticism 
merely  devolves  into  expressions  of 
"perhaps  this"  or  "perhaps  that." 
All  one  can  do  is  describe  Novaes  the 
poet,  Bachauer  the  hero  ( not  hero- 
ine; hero).  These  two  are  among  the 
most  important  pianists  of  the  cen- 
tury. 
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JAZZ  note, 


by  Eric  Larrabee 

Desmond  & 

The  effect  of  Paul  Desmond  on 
Dave  Brubeck  Quartet  is  often 
make  the  rest  of  its  members  ( 
leader  included)  sound  like  his 
companists.  Desmond  is  the  quarte 
melodic  voice ;  he  comes  on  with 
burst  of  springtime  freshness, 
colic  but  insistent,  that  can  ma 
his  colleagues'  best  intentions  appe 
labored  and  earthbound.  Sometimt 
as  in  the  quartet's  latest  albu 
(noted  first  below),  his  alto  s: 
seems  to  be  trying  to  fight  its  w;  ^ 
free  from  a  puddle  of  music 
mucilage. 

Part  of  the  trouble  with  Brande 
burg  Gate:   Revisited  is   that  it 
played    "with   orchestra."   That   tl 
Brubeck  group  doesn't  have  to  sour 
this  way   is   amply  attested  by  tl 
record — not  least  by  the  two  recor 
they    produced    last    year    after 
Carnegie  Hall  Concert  on  Washinj 
ton's  Birthday.  Though  many  of  the: 
virtues   are   those  of  the   ensembl 
the  degree  of  Desmond's  merit  hd 
been  acknowledged  by  a  rival  con 
pany    in    having    him    record    as 
single  star.  Here  again   (as  in  De 
mond  Blue)  the  temptation  to  fill  th 
background    with    weeping    geep-s 
wiolins    has    not    been    entirely    re 
sisted,  but  we  can  remind  ourselve 
that  it  overcame  Bird  and  Pres,  toe 
in  their  day.  Pure  Desmond  remain 
pure  gain. 

Brubeck  remarks  in  the  Carnegi 
Hall    album    notes    that    Paul   play 
best  when  he  is  "slightly  angry  oi 
feeling  assertive,"  and  this  may  wel 
be   true.    In   such   an    involuted   en 
terprise    as    the    Brubeck    Quartet 
perhaps  it  calls  for  a  touch  of  tempei 
to     escape     from     technical     preoc 
cupations  and  break  away  into  the 
effortless  empyrean  where  Desmond 
floats    alone,    on    wings    of    matched 
intelligence  and  grace. 


Brandenburg  Gate:   Revisited.   The 

Dave  Brubeck  Quartet.  Columbia 
CS  8763.  The  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  Columbia  C2S  826. 
Desmond  Blue.  Paul  Desmond.  RCA 
Victor  LPM  LSP-2438.  Take  Ten. 
Paul  Desmond.  RCA  Victor  LPM 
LSP-2569. 
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PAUL  MASSON'S 
1964  CHESS  TOURNEY! 

This  year:  a  whole  evening  of  chess  and  brandy, 
and  101  prizes ...  including  Koltanowski's  Ring! 


^retofore  our  competition  has 

itured  one  problem  by  George 

)ltano\vski,  chess  author  and 

.ernational  blindfold  champion. 

lis  year,  however,  Koltanowski 

s  urged  us  to  go  to  three  games 

r  humane  and  fiendish  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  he  says,  no 

ie  ever  sits  down  to  a  sociable 

ening  of  chess  and  brandy  and 

ays  only  one  game.  No,  on  these 

casions  three  is  about  par. 

Secondly,  you  are  playing  better 

less  than  you  used  to;  i.e.,  too 

any  of  you  are  beating  the  Mas- 

r,  and  he  is  anxious  to  put  a  stop 

i  that.  Therefore  he  has  made  the 

cond  game  tougher  than  the  first 

id  the  third  very  tough  indeed. 

However,  if  the  odds  are  greater, 

)  are  the  rewards  for  your  prowess. 

"his  year,  instead  of  the  custom- 

ry  ten,  there  will  be  101  prizes: 

_ir_        The  Grand  Prize  will  be 

—^jG       an  exact  replica  ol 

-■    ,'^0*Cf*      Koltanowski's  own 

**»„/**        intricate  gold  and 

"5-^enamel  ring  (presented 

iim  at  Caracas  in  1947  by  the  Ven- 

zuelan  Chess  Federation)  appro- 

•riately  inscribed  with  your  vic- 

ory.  Second  through  101st  Prizes 

vill  be  personally  autographed 

:opies  of  his  stirring  "Adventures 

)f  a  Chess  Master." 

Moreover,  all  entrants  will  re- 
eive  the  world's  first  Chess  I.D. 
^ard  signed  by  Koltanowski  with 
lis  "7  Rules  For  Better  Chess'.' 


So  go  to  it:  settle  down  with  a  bottle  of  Paul  Masson's 
splendid  Brandy  and— since  your  opponent  is  in  absentia 
—one  glass.  (We  have  shown  three  to  give  you  a  choice 
of  drinks;  so  take  your  choice.) 


One  more  thing.  Each  of  these  problems  is  white  to  move 
and  mate  in  two  moves.  If  you  have  never  tackled  chess 
problems  before  this  means:  A)  White  (bottom,  moving 
up)  makes  a  move;  B)  then  Black  (top,  moving  down) 
makes  a  move;  C)  then  White  moves  and  checkmates. 
However,  only  send  in  the  key  move  (A)  for  each  problem. 
Good  Luck! 


BLACK 


&$\ 


4 


a 


Dear  Paul  Masson,  Dept.  H-z,  Saratoga,  California 

Here  are  my  solutions:  1st  game. 

2nd  game. 3rd  game. — 


I'll  be  pleased  to  receive  Mr.  Koltanowski's  solutions  and  my  Chess  I.D.  Card.  I'll 
be  even  more  pleased  if  my  answer  is  among  the  first  10 1  checked  after  Apr 
1 964  and  I  win  a  prize. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
'CITY 


.STATE. 


(Off, 


tid  where  prohibited  by  law)     PAUL  MASSON  VINEYARDS,  SARATOGA,  CALIFORNIA     BRANDY  So  PROOF 


- 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  WILL  DEMONSTRATE  H  | 
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YOUR  CHOICE  O 
FOR  ONLY  $1 


THE   SUGGESTED  TRI 

SIMPLY  BUY  3  ADDITIO 
BOOKS    WITHIN    TWEL 
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Caravans 


MICHENER 


584.  CARAVANS  Ay  JAMES  A. 
MICHENER.  (Retail  piice  $5.95) 


JESSICA  MITFORO 

lChc~-imcnQniliau 
of  Death 


IIKi.l'A  \linl\\KS 

THE 

vi;\i:m\ 
W 


607.  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF 
DEATH  by  JESSICA  M1TFORD 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


597.  THE  VENETIAN  AFFAIR 
by  HELEN  MA<  LNNES.  'Retail 
price  $595) 


KIM  l.K 
GODDEN 


601.  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE 
VILLA  FIORITA  by  RUMOR  GOD- 
i  il  n    (Retail  price  $5) 


605.       PT-109:       JOHN 
KENNEDY  IN  WORLD  W 

AyROBERT  DONOVAN.  Illu 

ed.  (Retail  price  $  1.95) 


cum 


MOBS 


i  !**??. 


596.  RASCAL  by 
STERLING  NORTH 

Illustrated.     (Re- 
tail  price   $395) 


602.THEEDUCA- 
TIONOF  AMERI- 
CAN   TEACHERS 

by    JAMES     B. 

conant.   (Retail 

price  $5) 


575.  THE  TIN 
DRUM  by  Guen- 
TER  GRASS.  I  Re- 
tail price  $6.95) 


THEORDEE 
OFP0WER 


582.  THE  OR- 
DEAL OF  POWER 

by  EMMET  JOHN 
HUGHES.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


THE 
GREAT 

in  \<.i:i» 


585.  THE  GREAT 
HUNGER  by*  El  II 
w  '  "  ©HAM-SMITH 
Illustrated.  (Re- 
tail price  $695) 


553.     TRAVELS 
WITH     CHARLEY 

ilIN  STEIN- 
BECK. (Retail 
price  $-1.95) 


547.THE  REIVERS 

by  WILLIAM 
FAULKNER.  (Re- 
tail   price  $4.95) 


THE  GUNS  Of 
AUGUST  Qj 


IIHIi'M' 

THE 

FALL 

01 

nil 

DYXAI- 

iii> 

i- 

i 

8 

523.  THE  GUNS 
OF    AUGUST    by 

BARBARA  W. 
TUCHMAN.  Illus- 
trated. (Retail 
price  $6.95) 


431.  THE  RISE 
AND  FALL  OF 
THE  THIRD  REICH 

by  WILLIAM    L  . 

SHIRER.  (Retail 
price  $10) 


Kt   ceCatton 


537.  THE  LAST 
PLANTAGENETS 

by  THOMAS   B. 

costain.  Maps 
(Retail  price 
$5.75) 


502.  THE  COM- 
ING FURY  by 
BRUCE  CATTON 
Maps.  (Retail 
price   $7.50) 


572.THEFALLOF 
THE    DYNASTIES 

by  EDMOND  TAY- 
LOR. Maps.  (Re- 
tail price  $6.50) 


GIBP' 
THE 

DECUNE 
AND  FALL  OF 
THE  ROMAN 

EMPIRE 


443.  THE  DE- 
CLINE AND  FALL 
OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.      1     vol. 

abridgment  by 
D.  M.  LOW.  (Re- 
tail price  $8) 


571.    THE    THIN 
RED     LINE      by 

J  AMES  JONES.  (Re- 
tail price  $595) 


521.  MY  LIFE  IN 
COURT  by  LOUIS 
nizer.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


567.  THE  SAND 
PEBBLES  Ay  RICH- 
ARD MCKENNA 
(Retail  price 
$595) 


540.  THE  ROTH- 
SCHILDS Ay  FRED- 
ERIC MORTON 
Illustrated.  (Re- 
tail price  $5.95) 


mm] 

SHIP 
OFFO 


539.  SHIP 
FOOLS  by  K 

E  R  INE 
PORTER.      (R 
price  $6.50) 


{LINCOLN 


CARL  SANDBURG 
ABRAHAM 


559.  YOUNG- 
BLOOD    HAWKE 

by  HERMAN  V<(  il  K 

(Retail   price 
$7.95) 


435.  TO   KILL   A 
MOCKINGBIRD 

by     HARPER     LEE 
(Retail    price 

$4.50) 


448.  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN:  The 
Prairie  Years  AND 
The  War  Years  by 
CARL  SANDBURG 
Illusrrated.  (Re- 
tail price  $7.50) 


581.  THE  LIVING 
SEA  by  JACQUES- 
YVES  COUSTEAU 
With  JAMES  DU- 
GAN.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price 
$6.50) 


487.  THE  SHif 
STORIES  OF  § 
NEST  HEM  1 1 
WAY.  i  lU  if 
price  $6) 


I 


II IBERSHIP  INSURES  YOU  AGAINST  MISSING  BOOKS  YOU  HAVE  PROMISED  YOURSELF  TO  READ  AND  OWN 
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\NY^ 


'flf  NTHS  AT  THE  MEMBERS'  PRICES, 
ICH    AVERAGE    20%     BELOW 


I  37.  FRANCIS 
ACON:  The 
;mper  of  a  Man 

y  CATHFK I  SI 
RINKER    BOWEN 

lustrated.    (Re- 
ill  price  $6) 


The  most  economical  library-building  system 
ever  devised:  BOOK-DIVIDENDS 

Tim  purposi  ol  this  suggested  trial  membership  is  to  demonstrate,  by  your 
t'lrn  ai  tual  expel  ieni  e,  four  things  highly  important  for  every  reading  family. 
First,  that  membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  is  a  certain  way  to  keep 
from  missing,  through  oversight  or  overbusyness,  the  new  books  you  fully 
intend  to  read;  second,  that  you  will  pay  on  the  average  20%  less  for  those  books 
you  want  than  you  otherwise  would;  third,  that  you  will  have  a  wide  choice- 
more  than  200  books  a  year;  and  fourth,  that 
under  the  Club's  new  Book-Dividend  system, 
you  will  be  acquiring  useful  or  beautiful  volumes 
—and  fine  high-priced  sets— for  trifling  sums. 

*  HOW  CAN  IT  BE  DONE?  The  answer  to 
that  natural  question  is  that  the  Club's  Book- 
Dividend  system  is  comparable  to  the  traditional 
profit-sharing  systems  of  consumer  cooperatives. 
The  Club  regularly  sets  aside  from  its  income 
what  is  termed  its  Book-Dividend  Fund.  As  this 
total  accumulates,  it  is  invested  for  the  benefit 
of  members  in  large  editions  of  high-priced 
library  volumes— beautiful  art  books,  reference 
works,  practical  and  useful  books,  literary  classics 
both  old  and  new,  and  costly  multi-volume  sets. 
These  are  the  Club's  Book-Dividends. 


*  YOU  HAVE  A  WIDE  CHOICE  OF 
BOOK-DIVIDENDS  •  The  system  is  simple. 
With  every  Club  Selection  or  alternate  you  buy 
you  receive  one  Book-Dividend  Certificate.  This 
certificate  is  then  exchangeable  upon  payment  of 
a  nominal  sum,  usually  $1 .00  or  $1.50— occasion- 
ally more  for  an  unusually  expensive  volume-- 
for  one  of  the  Book-Dividends.  You  make  your 
choice  from  a  Book-Dividend  Catalog  (revised 
several  times  each  year).  More  than  a  hundred 
different  volumes  are  at  present  available,  and 
others  are  constantly  being  added;  nearly  every 
month  a  new  one  is  announced.  Members  are 
free  to  choose  among  them,  getting  as  many  as 
their  purchases  permit. 


INCLUDED  IN  THIS  OFFER 

465.  This  now-famous  book  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  in  1957, 
is  an  enlightening  discussion  of 
eight  great  American  politicians. 
Jbe  7v.  y.  Times  describes  it  as 
"stirring  tales,  packed  with 
drama,  suspense,  high  purpose, 
reward  and  retribution." 

Retail  Price 
$3.95 


570.  IN  THE 
CLEARING  by 
ROBERT     FROST 

(Retail  price  §4) 


llll   lOKMI 

mm 


595.THETORAH 
The  Five  Books  of 
moses.  'Retail 
Price  $5) 


SILENT 
SPRING 

Rachel 
Carson 


552.  SILENT 
SPRING  by 
RACHEL     CARSON 

Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $5) 


fyomVerse 
o      ■ 


189.  THE  NEW 
OXFORD  BOOK 
OF     ENGLISH 

VERSE.i  Retail 

price  $7.50} 


486.  THE  WINTER 
OFOURDISCON- 
TENT  by  JOHN 
STEINBECK.  (Re- 
tail price  $4.50) 


190.  THE  OX- 
FORD  BOOK 
OP  AMERICAN 
VERSE.  (Retail 
price  57} 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.,  345  Hud.  on  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 


A67-2 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  send  me 
the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  I 
have  Indicated  in  boxes  below,  billing 
me  $1.00  for  all  three  volumes.  I  agree 
to  purchase  at  least  three  additional 
monthly  Selections  —  or  alternates  — 
during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member. 
Members'  prices  for  these  books  aver- 
age 20r'r  less  than  retail  prices.  I  have 
the  right  to  cancel  my  membership 
any  time  after  buying  these  three 
books.  During  the  trial  and  thereafter, 
if  I  continue,  I  am  to  receive  a  Book- 


Dividend  Certificate  with  every  Selec- 
tion— or  alternate — I  buy.  Each  certifi- 
cate together  with  a  nominal  sum — 
can  be  redeemed  for  a  Book-Dividend 
which  I  may  choose  from  a  wide  va- 
riety always  available. 
please  note:  Occasionally  the  Club 
will  offer  two  or  more  books  at  a  spe- 
cial combined  price.  (Such  purchases 
are  counted  as  a  single  book  in  fulfill- 
ing the  membership  obligation.)  A 
small  charge  is  added  to  all  book  ship- 
ments to  cover  postage  and  mailing 
expense. 


INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  IN  BOXES  BELOW  THE  THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


□  □  n 


MR.      J 
MRS.   V  •••■ 
MISS  ) 

Address.. 


(Please  print  plainly) 


City.. 


..Zone State.. 
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The  trademarks  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH   CLUB 
tercd  by  Book-oi-the-Month  Club,   Inc.,   in    tic    V.i 


LETTERS 


Ferment  in  the  Church 

"Restraints  on  American  Catholic 
Freedom"  [Jon  Victor,  December]  is 
shot  through  with  presumptions  that 
are  not  justified  by  the  evidence 
offered.  One  such  statement  is  that 
the  authorities  of  Catholic  University 
"hoped  to  keep  the  status  quo  for 
themselves,  for  their  students,  and 
for  American  Catholics  at  large." 
How  ridiculous  can  you  be?  .  .  . 

If  the  discussion  of  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  in  the  liturgy  was  sup- 
pressed then  apparently  the  veto  was 
of  small  consequence,  since  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  Dec.  7,  1963, 
headlines  the  returning  archbishop 
with  "Masses  in  English  Here  by 
Spring."  .  .  . 

If  the  University  did  veto  a  pro- 
posed symposium  on  evolution  and 
Christian  theology  in  1959,  perhaps 
its  scientists  were  occupied  in  more 
meaningful  researches.  The  Oakland 
Tribune  recounts  the  discovery  of 
neutrons  by  Catholic  University 
physicist  Clyde  Cowan — "a  key  to  the 
mystery  of  earth  and  stars."  .  .  . 

As  to  this  censorship  on  reading, 
it  may  be  that  the  works  of  Kiing, 
Rynne,  Kaiser  were  excluded  from 
Roman  bookshops  but  they  are  availa- 
ble in  Catholic  school  libraries  and 
bookstores.  .  .  .  After  all,  most  Cath- 
olics use  civic  library  services  so  that 
"muzzling"  is  a  bit  difficult.  They  may 
even  read  Harper's  and  find  out  about 
the  restraints  on  American  Catholic 
freedom ! 

Sister  Margaret  Jean  Kelly,  Ph.D. 

College  of  the  Holy  Names 

Oakland,  Calif. 

As  a  Catholic,  I  admit  and  deplore 
the  censorship  and  suppression  of 
free  discussion  which  has  been 
practiced  in  the  Catholif  Church  dur- 
ing my  lifetime.  .  .  . 

Bob  Mass 
Cincinnati,  O. 

What  has  appalled  me,  as  a  Catholic 
college  student,  has  been  the  defen- 
sive attitude  that  a  few  religious 
sister  graduates  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 


versity have  taken  toward  the  shock- 
ing repression  of  ideas  in  an 
educational  institution.  How  can  any 
scholar  justify  this? 

Name  Withheld 

Broadway  Blues 

Please  thank  Albert  Bermel  for 
standing  this  side  of  the  footlights 
in  "How  to  Treat  the  Broadway 
Malady  of  1963"  [December]. 
Generally,  the  poor,  suffering  audi- 
ence is  ignored.  The  economics  and 
mechanics  of  theatregoing  today, 
particularly  for  families  with  young 
children,  are  impossible.  By  the  time 
we  have  bought  ourselves  a  baby- 
sitter, gobbled  dinner,  wrestled  with 
transportation  problems,  .  .  .  squashed 
ourselves  into  expensive  seats  four 
rows  from  outer  space — and  all  this 
on  the  night  we  have  the  flu  (the 
tickets  were  bought  three  months  in 
advance  for  any  Tuesday) — we  are 
in  no  mood  for  anything  less  exalted 
than  Shakespeare.  .  .  . 

I  go  to  the  theatre — tragedy  and 
comedy  alike — for  entertainment, 
and  not  for  the  moral  or  intellectual 
good  of  my  soul,  which  has  enough 
other  problems  to  sustain  it.  If  then 
I  am  a  traitor  to  Culture,  I  am  at 
least  old  enough  no  longer  to  feel 
guilty  about  it.  Culture  and  Inspira- 
tion come  in  book  form;  coffee  and 
comfortable  seats  come  in  movie 
houses;  and  the  TV  set  doesn't  care 
what  I  wear  while  I  watch  it.  Until 
the  theatre  takes  a  few  steps  in  my 
direction,  I  shall  be  sad,  but  shall 
nevertheless  stay  home  and  stay 
solvent. 

Judith  Groch  Minowitz 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Between  cliches,  Bermel  made  a 
few  amusing  points — in  twice  the 
space  he  really  needed.  But  he  didn't 
get  beyond  self-serving.  Suppose  the 
Broadway  theatre  died,  just  as  the 
road  died,  just  as  corner  grocery 
stores  died.  Would  we  then  all  shed 
our  clothes  and  wear  animal 
skins?  .  .  .  David  M.  Kinsler 

Cleveland   Heights,   O. 


Tax  Junj 

Philip  M.   Stern   .   .   .  appears 
regard  an  oil-depletion  allowance J 
a  tax  dodge  ["The  Slow,  Quiet  M\\ 
der  of  Tax  Reform,"  December], 
comparison  of  the  returns  obtain* 
from  investments  in,  say,  bonds  an 
in    oil    royalty,    should    demonstraf 
that  a  depletion  allowance  is  necej 
sary  in  order  to  avoid  double  taxatioj 
of  the  investment  in  oil  royalty.  A 
the  end   of,   say,   twenty   years,   tlj| 
bondholder  may  cash  his  bond  anj 
(properly)      recover     his     principjl 
without  paying  a  tax  on  it.  In  col 
trast,  the  owner  of  oil  royalty,  afte 
twenty   years,   may  be   fortunate  t 
find  his  investment  worth  a  tenth  o 
his  original  payment.   He  has  beef 
drawing  principal  as  well  as  intere: 
from  the  oil  property.  In  the  absenc 
of  a  depletion  allowance,  he  will  hav 
paid    a    tax    on    90   per   cent   of   hi 
original  investment.  .  .  . 

Also,  I  am  anxious  to  learn  ho^ 
Mr.  Stern  can  justify  the  "reform' 
of  eliminating  the  4  per  cent  tax  con 
cession  for  corporate  dividends.  Hov 
can  he  justify  any  additional  tax  oi 
dividends  which  have  been  taxed  55 
per  cent  before  they  have  been  dia 
tributed?     Only    a    portion    of    th« 
remaining  48  per  cent  is  distributee 
to  the  shareholders.  .  .  .  Why  is  an  oil- 
depletion   allowance   inequitable   andj 
a  double  tax  on  dividends  justified? 
Philip  C.  McConnell 
Ojai,  Calif. 


Mr.  Stern  replies: 

A  factory  or  machine  is  just  as  ex- 
hausted as  an  oil  well  when  it  has 
finally  worn  out;  yet  a  factory  or 
machine  owner  is  only  allowed  tax 
deductions  equal  to  his  initial  invest- 
ment, unlike  mineral  investors,  who 
can  and  do  take  tax  deductions  of  as 
much  as  two  hundred  times  their 
original  investment.  As  to  the  divi- 
dend tax  credit,  if  "double  taxation" 
is  an  evil,  then  it  should  be  exorcised 
entirely  from  our  tax  system  (<.</., 
the  excise  tax  on  a  TV  set  is  paid  for 
with  after-tax  dollars  and  is  there- 
fore an  example  of  double  taxation). 


HISTORY 
THE 

WINNINGS  OF 
ILIZATION. 
quell*  Hawkes 
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Leonard  Woolley  . 

widely-hailed  initial  volume  ol  the 
ESCO  HISTORY  OF  MANKIND-a 
bai  history  written  from  an  interna- 
lal  viewpoint. 


THE  WORLD  OF  LAW 

edited  by 
Ephraim  London 
A  comprehensive  treas- 
ury ot  significant  writings 
by  lawyers,  judges,  phi- 
losophers, and  novelists 
-along  with  actual  tran- 
scripts. 


ATTERNS  OF  MYTH 

Ian  Walls,  General  Editor 
Ipha:  The  Myths  of  Creation,  by  Charles 
.  Long.  The  Wisdom  ot  the  Serpent:  The 
lyths  of  Death.  Rebirth,  and  Resurrec- 
on.  by  Joseph  L.  Henderson  &  Maude 
dices.  The  Two  Hands  of  God:  The  Myths 
I  Polarity,  by  Alan  Watts.  Major  themes 
n  the  myths  ot  human  experience  pre- 
snted  in  authoritative  texts,  extensive 
ource  readings,  and  illustrations. 


GREAT  RELIGIONS  OF  MODERN  MAN: 
Buddhism,  Catholicism,  Protestantism, 
Hinduism,  Islam,  Judaism. 
A  massive  home  library  presenting  the 
meanings  and  contemporary  significance 
of  the  world's  major  faiths-with  exten- 
sive selections  from  their  great  writings. 


:| 


ANY  S 

OF  THESE  VALUABLE  REFERENCE  WORKS 

FOR  ONLY 


(Combined  Retail  Values  Up  to  $44.00) 

Ranging  from  the  excitement  of  contemporary  drama  to  a  massive 
set  surveying  the  world's  major  religions,  these  distinguished  refer- 
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Why  single  out  corporate  dividends 
for  relief?  Besides,  the  dividend 
credit  gives  lopsided  relief  to  the 
wealthy  over  the  unprosperous.  Both 
these  arguments  are  fully  spelled  out 
in  The  Great  Treasury  Raid,  a  book 
on  tax  loopholes  I  have  just  finished 
writing. 

Through  the  Telescope 

As  an  old-time  physicist  I  suggest 
that  both  Donald  H.  Menzel  and  Eric 
Larrabee  are  missing  the  main  point 
in    "The    Debate    over    Velikovsky" 
[December].  It  is  whether  the  earth 
has    had    a    very    slow    evolutionary 
growth    with    several    ice    ages,    or 
whether  it  has  had  at  least  one  great 
catastrophe,  an  order  of  magnitude 
or  two  greater  than  an  ice  age,  since 
4000    B.C.    Four    facts    need    to    be 
established  :  quick  frozen  mammoths; 
reversal  of  Earth's  magnetic  field  . . .  ; 
petroleum    (a    recent    trade    journal 
still  states  that  thermodynamics  Hoes 
not  explain  it)  ;  and  the  rather  recenl 
appearance  of  Venus   (this  was  new 
to  me.  is  it  true?).  The  mechanics  of 
any  theory  of  catastrophe,  although 
interesting,     is     secondary     to     any 
recognition    of  catastrophe.    Ninety- 
nine    per    cent    of    Velikovsky's    ex- 
planation seems  unscientific  and  very 
weak  to  me.  Paul  H.  Baldwin 

Griffiss  AFB,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  The  reader  who  harbors  any 
doubts  as  to  the  sophistry  of  the 
Velikovsky-Larrabee  thesis  would  do 
well  to  read  the  first  three  and  the 
last  chapters  of  Martin  Gardner's 
absorbing  little  book,  ///  the  Name 
of  Science.  C.  A.  Sleicher,  Jr. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

^  The  exhilarating  thing  about 
Velikovsky's  approach— without  go- 
ing into  the  validity  of  his  con- 
clusions—is his  acceptance  of  the 
"myths"  of  our  pre-literate  ancestors 
as  something  more  than  a  pack  of 
fanciful  inventions.  .  .  .  What  Pro- 
fessor Menzel  thinks  of  as  "the  dark 
ages"  had  the  same  proportions  of 
intelligence  and  stupidity  as  our  own, 
and  an  important  duty  of  science  in 
the  future  will  be  the  unraveling  of 
the  sometimes  cryptic  and  sometimes 
merely  literal  messages  our  ancestors 
have  left  us. 

Leila  Excel 
Bloomington,  J 


The  Well-read  Child 


Ruth  Hill  Viguers  ["The  New 
Children's  Books,"  December]  should 
come  down  from  her  ivory  tower  to 
where  the  children  are; — in  school 
libraries — and  observe  what  they  like 
to  read.  .  .  .  Henry  Huggins  and 
Homer  Price,  Savage  Sam  and  Old 
Yaller,  Caddie  Woodlawn  and  The 
Incredible  Journey  .  .  .  have  gained 
countless  converts  to  reading  while 
The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin 
Hood  and  The  Trumpeter  of  Krakow 
languish  unread. 

An  elementary-school  librarian 
tells  me  that  today's  children  want 
humor  and  facts;  they  do  not  find 
"Landmark"  and  "North  Star"  books 
a  "dull  path"  into  the  world  of  litera- 
ture. They  like  biography;  they  read 
PT  109  and  other  books  about  World 
War  II  with  gusto.  As  to  the 
"asininity"  of  "Beginner  Books,"  she 
says  that  second-grade  children  were 
never  able  to  read  library  books  until 
the  easy-to-reads  came  along.  Now 
they  love  the  library.  .  .  .  Anything 
a  child  reads  increases  his  awareness 
of  the  world  about  him  and  why 
should  he— or  an  adult — confine  his 
reading  to  "a  work  of  art"?  . 
There  are  no  books  every  child  should 
know. 

Margaret  Walraven  Reid 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Dregs  of  the  Vine 

Creighton  Churchill's  article  on 
"California  Wines"  [December]  was 
most  unwelcome.  .  .  .  Mr.  Churchill 
tells  us  that  the  centuries-old  tradi- 
tion of  wine  making  utilizes  the 
natural  yeast  on  the  grape  for 
fermentation  which  results  in  a 
generally  superior  product  evident 
from  the  teaspoon  or  so  of  dregs. 
Hogwash!  Primitive  methods  give 
primitive  results.  Never  quality.  .  .  . 
No  self-respecting  wine  maker,  re- 
gardless of  country,  would  even  at- 
tempt fermentation  without  his  own 
yeast  culture,  pure  of  strain  and 
developed  over  many  years.  Who  in 
his  right  mind  would  subject  his 
grapes  to  the  vagaries,  inconsist- 
encies, and  inferiority  of  wild  yeast? 
Now  we  come  to  the  sediment 
bugaboo.  A  teaspoon  or  so  of  dregs 
in  a  wine  is  just  that.  Dregs!  Sedi- 
ment in  a  wine  is  usually  an  indica- 
tion of  a  poor  wine,  poorly  made,  an 
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indication  of  primitive  met! 
primitive  equipment,  and  contan' 
tion.  .  .  . 

Harris  Finkels 
Huntington  Woods, 

Dear  and  Glorious  Cri 


As  a  female  novelist  of  some  i 
national  repute  I  greatly  enj 
"The  Angry  Young  Women"  by 
Moers  [December].  However,  I 
lieve  she  is  blaming  the  wrong  parj 
in  her  contention  that  women  wri 
tend,  in  America,  to  stick  to 
theme  of  children's  sensibilities 
women's  problems  and  hearth 
home  and  avoid  the  "great  issues' 
the  day.  If  they  do  dare  to  stray  fr| 
that  Hitlerian  idea  of  "church, 
chen,  and  home"  as  the  only  vai 
pursuits  for  woman,  the  doctrina 
American  critics  of  the  Left 
pounce  on  them  furiously,  especi 
the  male  critics.  .  .  . 

When    my    first    novel   came    o 
which  was  a  novelized  history  of  t 
great  armaments  industry  (Dynas 
of  Death)  The  New  Yorker  announc 
assuredly  that  it  was  a  novel  by 
professional     male    writer,     writi 
under  a  pseudonym.  Other  critics  al 
made   that   remark.    The   book   w 
highly  praised.  But  when  it  was  d 
covered  that  I   am  a  wife  and  tl 
mother  of  two  daughters,  the  ma 
critics  raised  girlish  screams  of  wra 
— and    they've    never    stopped.    Tl 
more  Leftist  the  critics  are — and  tl 
Leftists  have  the  review  market  co: 
nered — the  more  they  berate  a  woma 
who  writes  of  "masculine  matters, 
and  the  more  they  deride  her  and  sa 
she  is  not  a  "serious"  writer. 

For  instance,  the  male  critics  .  . 
greeted  my  novel  concerning  the  ris 
of  railroads  throughout  the  worl 
(Never  Victorious,  Never  Defeated 
with  ridicule  and  overt  hate.  Yet  ove 
three  thousand  representatives  of  in 
ternational  railroads  .  .  .  presentei 
me  with  the  Grand  Prix  Chatrain  ii 
Paris  in  1956,  and  Andre  Maurois 
who  presented  the  prize  to  me,  wrot 
on  his  card :  "for  the  America] 
Balzac."  I  am  a  particular  favorit 
of  the  London  Times  and,  in  fact,  o: 
the  critics  (male)  all  over  the  world 
with  the  exception  of  America.  .  . 

When  the  Hitlerian  Leftist  critic! 
discovered  they  could  not  disconcer 
me  with  their  diatribes,  they  decided 
to  a  man,  to  call  my  novels  of  Amer 
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NOTE:  The  Guild  editions  shown  are  sometimes  reduced 
in  size,  but  texts  are  full-length — not  a  word  is  cut! 

LITERARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  Publishers,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc.,  Publishers 
Dept.  4-HA-2,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  of  the  Literary  Guild  and  send 
me  the  FOUR  books  or  sets  whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in  the 
four  boxes  at  the  right.  Bill  me  only  $1  plus  shipping  for  all  four. 
If  not  delighted,  I  may  return  them  in  10  days  and  this  membership 
will  be  cancelled. 

I  do  not  need  to  accept  a  book  every  month— only  as  few  as  four  a 
year-and  may  resign  any  time  after  purchasing  four  books.  All  selec- 
tions and  alternates  will  be  described  to  me  in  advance  in  the 
monthly  bulletin  "Wings,"  and  a  convenient  form  will  always  be 
provided  for  my  use  if  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  a  forthcoming  selec- 
tion. You  will  bill  me  only  $2  plus  shipping  for  each  book  I  take, 
unless  I  want  an  extra-value  selection  or  alternate  at  a  higher  price. 
For  each  four  monthly  selections  or  alternates  I  accept,  I  may 
choose  a  valuable  bonus  book  from  the  special  bonus  catalog. 


(Use  the  key  number 
appearing  be/ore  the 
title  of  each  book  or 
set  you  wish;  please 
print  clearly) 


ase  prist) 


IF  UNOF-R  18. 

HAVE   PARENT  SIGN   HERE 


TO  RESIDENTS  OF  CANADA:  Selection  Price,  $2.20  plus  shipping.  Address:  LITERARY  GUILD      4' 
105  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2,  Ont.  Oiler  good  in  Continental  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only.  34-G633 
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Edmund  Burke,  England's 
great  conservative,  once  de- 
clared: "You  can  never  plan  the 
future  by  the  past."  And  of  course 
it's  perfectly  true,  since  fate  has 
many  surprises  in  store  for  all 
of  us. 

Still,  the  past  is  one  of  the  chief 
things  we  have  to  go  on  when  we 
plan  for  the  future.  The  house- 
wife gets  a  whole  meal  on  the 
table  at  the  same  time  by  know- 
ing how  much  preparation  each 
dish  takes  from  having  done  it 
all  before.  The  business  man 
makes  decisions  for  the  future 
based  on  his  experience  unde 
comparable  circumstances  in  the 
past.  We  all  plan  ahead  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  behind  us  plus 
our  view  of  the  present,  keeping 
in  mind  that  "the  best  laid  plans 
o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley." 
And    investing  is  no   exception. 

If  you're  an  investor  or  are 
thinking  of  becoming  one,  you'll 
be  interested  in  knowing  how 
listed  common  stocks  have  be- 
haved on  the  average  in  the  re- 
cent past  —  not  just  the  common 
stocks  included  in  the  popular 
indexes  but  a/Z  the  common  stocks 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change between  1926  and  1960. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has 
studied  all  those  stocks  over  that 
35-year  period  and  24  other 
shorter  periods  within  the  35 
years  for  three  different  tax 
brackets  with  a  view  to  answer- 
ing the  question,  "Just  how  good 
are  common  stocks?"  The  results 
of  the  study  are  available  in  a 
small  booklet  written  in  plain 
English  and  called  "Rates  of  Re- 
turn on  Investments  in  Common 
Stocks."  It's  yours  for  the  asking, 
free  of  charge. 


IE 

id 


MEMBERS  N.  Y.  STOCK  EXCHANGE  ANC  OTHER 
PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGEF 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 

PERCE, 

FEIMNER  &  SMITH  INC 

70    PlNE    STREET.   NEW  YORK  5,  NEW  YORK 


LETTERS 


ican  industry  and  ancient  history 
"women's  books,"  and  loudly  shrieked 
that  I  wrote  almost  exclusively  for 
women's  magazines  and  Hollywood. 
But  the  truth  is  that  my  masculine 
fans  in  America  far  outnumber  the 
feminine,  that  I  am  never  accepted 
by  any  women's  magazines,  and  that 
Hollywood,  governed  by  brother-doc- 
trinaires, never  buys  my  books.  .  .  . 
It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  me 
that  I  could  never  afford  to  be  a 
housewife — perhaps.  At  any  rate,  the 
Leftist  critic  is  not  a  gentleman,  and 
I  mean  that  in  more  ways  than  one, 
boys!  Taylor  Caldwell 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Bard  as  Businessman 

Marchette  Chute's  Shakespeare  of 
London  should  answer  Charlton  Og- 
burn,  Jr.'s  question  [Letters,  Novem- 
ber] as  to  the  source  of  Shakespeare's 
income.  "His  income  was  an  actor's 
not  a  writer's,  and  it  came  from  the 
pennies  that  were  poured  into  .  .  . 
the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain,  the 
Globe  and  the  Blackfriars.  This 
money  was  handled  as  a  lump  sum 
and  was  divided  every  week  among 
the  actors  after  the  expenses  of  the 
productions  had  been  deducted.  In 
the  same  way  that  each  member  of 
the  company  shared  the  expenses  of 
buying  costumes  and  scripts,  renting 
the  theatre,  and  paying  the  wages 
of  hired  assistants,  they  shared 
weekly  in  the  money  that  came  in 
from  the  audiences.  .  .  .  All  the  actors 
in  Shakespeare's  company  were  well- 
to-do,  and  most  of  them  made  the 
usual  Elizabethan  investment  and 
bought  property."  .  .  . 

Mildred  D.  Hiers 
Bala-Cynwyd,   Pa. 

Ivan's  Music 

Your  music  reviewer  should  remain 
Anonymous,  for  his  article  about 
Russian  composers  was  sheer  stu- 
pidity ["The  Musical  Sins  of  the 
Soviet  Fathers,"  Music  in  the  Round, 
by  Discus,  November].  Granted  that 
music  under  the  Soviets  is  somewhat 
curtailed,  but  no  country  can  com- 
pletely suppress  the  ideals,  talents, 
and  creative  works  of  man  (even 
Verdi  got  around  his  critics  by  dis- 
guising his  works,  e.g.,  Rigoletto, 
Masked  Ball) .  Has  Discus  heard 
Shostakovich's   Second  Piano   Con- 


A 


: 


certo  (1957),  ...  or  Kabalevs 
Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  Op.  52. 
Shostakovitch's  Eighth  Symph\ 
which  is  rarely  played  in  Rui 
since  it  is  pessimistic  and  atoi! 
Its  second  movement  with  its  infi 
adagio  was  compared  to  Beethov 
adagios  by  Koussevitzky,  who  a 
it  a  movement  which  "by  the  po' 
of  its  human  emotion  surpaS 
everything  else  created  in  our  tir| 
David  F,  Mah 
Munich,  Germ 


Discus  replies: 

The  fact  remains  that  no  seri 
musician  in  the  West  takes  curr 
Soviet  music  seriously.  Shostako\ 
is  the  only  composer  who  arouse| 
minimum  of  interest,  and  the  cl 
interest  there  is  in  bewailing 
dissolution  of  a  creator  who  once  1 
a  magnificent  promise  but  who  n 
largely  writes  propaganda  music 

Healthy  but  Misera 

I  giggled  over  Upton  Sinclair's  r 
diet  ["My  Anti-Headache  Diet,"  I 
cember].  My  husband  and  I  w( 
sucked  into  the  health-food  game 
Germany  where  we  were  station* 
.  .  .  For  months  a  slimy,  tough,  bloo 
mass  of  liver  faced  me  every  mor 
ing.  "Tiger's  Milk"  was  lunch, 
plain  meat  and  salad  for  dinn 
completed  the  day's  eating.   .  . 

When  we  were  transferred 
Virginia  our  local  health-food 
was  astronomical  and  most  of  tl 
products  made  eating  a  daily  endu 
ance  test.  Our  first  suspicion  of  01 
hoodwinked  state  came  when  we  n 
ticed  that  our  health-food  man's  nan 
appeared  on  the  recommended  bottle 
Then  [we  read]  a  government  repoi 
on  health  foods  that  had  found  moi 
of  them  valueless  and  overpriced. 

As  we  returned  to  normal  we  four 
ourselves  going  on  eating  jags.  M 
husband  ate  five  candy  bars  in  or 
day  and  I  had  a  passion  for  spi 
ghetti  and  noodles.  Out  of  our  live 
honey,  and  brewer's  yeast  hell  carr 
two  items  of  lasting  value.  We  no 
adhere  to  a  [sensible]  high-protei 
and  low-starch  diet  .  .  .  and  we  sti 
use  sea  salt.  .  .  .  But  as  one  who  hs 
gone  the  health-food  route  I  honestl 
do  not  recommend  it.  Give  me  th 
headache  any  day! 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Gre 
Fort  Eustis,  Vi 


Announcing  an  exciting  innovation  in  guided  art  enjoyment 
\_  which  enables  you  to  look  at  priceless  museum  paintings  in 
)ur  home. ..in  the  full  size  and  beauty  of  the  originals. 
ow,  using  superb  new  color  slides  that  project  pictures  up  to 
en  feet  across,  you  and  your  family  can  view  the  world's 
*t  masterpieces  as  they  were  meant  to  be  seen  and  appreciated. 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Charter  Subscription -at  surprisingly  low  cost— to 

The  Color  Slide  Program 
of  Art  Enjoyment 

and  to  receive  your  first  Color  Slide  Presentation  "Impressionist  Paintings"  for  free  trial 


1AVE  YOU  ever  wondered  why  people  who  are 
otherwise  well-informed  often  fail  to  de- 
lop  a  real  understanding  and  enthusiasm  for 
e  world's  pre  it  art  treasures?  Perhaps  it  is 
■cause  a  genuine  appreciation  of  art  has  al- 
ays  had  one  limiting  factor:  the  great  amount 
:  time  and  expense  required  to  seek  out  famous 
lintings  in  collections  all  over  the  world  and 
i  view  these  masterpieces  in  the  true  colors 
id  full  size  of  the  originals. 
If,  due  to  this  natural  limitation,  you  and  your 
imily  have  had  to  rely  upon  small,  scaled-down 
jproductions  for  your  acquaintance  with  fa- 
ious   paintings— with    perhaps   an   occasional 
urried  visit  to  a  museum— think  what  it  would 
nean  to  view  these  cherished  works  in  your  own 
lome  in  the  exact  size  of  the  originals.  For 
xample,  even  a  small  Van  Eyck  panel  may 
neasure    almost    two    feet    across;    Monet's 
'Women  in  the  Garden"  is  fully  8  feet  high, 
ind  just  a  single  detail  from  a  fresco  by  Michel- 
mgelo  reaches  10  feet  in  height.  Imagine  seeing 
such  pictures  without  loss  of  size  or  color  fidel- 
ity right  from  your  living  room  chairl 

This  extraordinary  experi- 
ence can  now  be  yours  — 
through  a  series  of  remark- 
able color  slides  offered  to 
members  of  the  new 
McGraw-Hill  Color  Slide 
Program  of  Art  Enjoyment. 
There  has  never  been  any- 
thing like  it  for  people  who 
want  to  enhance  their  un- 
derstanding and  enjoyment 
of  great  art. 

Your  first  set  of  color  slides: 
24  great  Impressionist  Paintings 
If  you  accept  our  free  demonstration  offer,  you 
will  receive  24  color  slides  of  magnificent  Im- 
pressionist Paintings  packaged  in  a  unique  and 
exciting  album.  The  beautiful  double-hinged 
covers  open  up  wide  to  reveal  your  24  slides 
neatly  and  visibly  filed  for  easy  selection.  Bound 
into  the  center  of  this  elaborate  album  is  a  com- 
plete art  book  with  a  guide  to  each  of  the  slide 
pictures,  as  well  as  an  authoritative,  illustrated 
survey  of  the  whole  wonderful  era  of  Impres- 
sionist Painting  by  Albert  Chatelet,  Director 
of  France's  renowned  Lille  Museum. 

With  your  family  or  a  few  appreciative 
friends,  you  will  enjoy  a  private  showing  of  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  canvases.  You  will 
gaze  in  astonishment  as  the  full  splendor  of 
Manet's  daring  "Luncheon  on  the  Grass"  ap- 
pears on  your  own  wall  in  its  entire  nine-foot 
length,  just  as  you  would  see  it  at  the  Louvre. 
You  will  bask  in  the  warm  colors  of  Renoir's 
"Seated  Bather",  fully  four,  feet  high.  You  will 
thrill  to  world-renowned  paintings  by  Degas, 
Cassatt,  Pissarro,  Monet  and  others— each  in 
the  full  size  of  the  original— each  unbelievably 
true  in  color,  brush  stroke  and  detail. 


An  art  collection  in  a  few  inches  of  space 

If  you  decide  to  keep  your  first  Color  Slide 
Album,  and  to  subscribe  to  the  remainder  of  the 
series  which  will  be  issued  at  two  month  inter- 
vals, you  can  look  forward  to  a  succession  of 
rare  riches  indeed.  Scheduled  soon  is  the  Color 
Slide  Album  of  Dutch  Paintings,  among  whose 
many  glories  you  will  find  Rembrandt's  cele- 
brated "Aristotle  Contemplating  the  Bust  of 
Homer;"  and  the  Color  Slide  Album  of  Italian 
Paintings,  with  famous  works  by  Michelangelo, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  others.  More 
albums  are  planned,  covering  the  leading  peri- 
ods of  painting.  You  will  be  free  to  take  only 
those  albums  you  wish. 

Specialists  in  fine  art  photography  trav- 
elled the  world  overto  obtain  these  35mm 
(2x2)  color  slides.  They  set  a  new  stand- 
ard of  brilliance,  depth  and  faithfulness 
to  the  original  —  revealing  each  painting 
as  no  printed  reproduction  can  do.  They 
are  capable  of  almost  limitless  enlarge- 
ment and  can  be  used  in  any  home  slide 
projector.  If  you  do  not  own  a  projector, 
you  may  obtain  one  at  a  very  low  cost  as 
a  subscriber.  See  special  offer. 

The  least  you  might  expect  to  pay  for  a  set  of 
24  slides  of  comparable  quality— if  the  subjects 
were  available  at  your  favorite  museum  of  art- 
is  $15.00  to  $18.00.  Yet  as  a  subscriber  to  this 
new  Program,  you  pay  only  $7.95  for  each  al- 
bum of  24  slides  including  a  handsomely  illus- 
trated"art  book  with  commentary  by  outstanding 


authorities.  (The  slide-and-commentary  method 
of  instruction  is  itself  widely  used  in  leading 
museums  and  universities.) 

Try  your  first  Color  Slide  Album  10  days  free 
Send  no  money  now;  we  will  ship  your  Color 
Slide  Album  of  Impressionist  Paintings,  com- 
plete with  a  handy  slide  previewer,  and  enroll 
you  as  a  trial  subscriber.  If  you  are  thrilled  with 
the  trial  and  want  to  continue  with  the  Pro- 
gram, send  the  special  subscriber's  price  of  only 
$7.95,  plus  a  few  cents  shipping  cost,  as  payment 
for  your  first  album.  (The  regular  non-subscrip- 
tion price  is  $8.95.)  Thereafter  you  will  be 
offered  a  new  Album  every  two  months  at  the 
same  low  price.  If  not  delighted,  however,  you 
may  return  everything  within  10  days;  your 
subscription  will  be  cancelled,  without  further 
obligation.  Mail  coupon  to  Color  Slide  Pro- 
gram of  Art  Enjoyment,  Dept.  HP-264,  330  W. 
42  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  A  PROJECTOR: 
Here's  an  unusual  opportu- 
nity. We  have  obtained  a 
limited  supply  of  the  sensa- 
tional new  Minolta  Mini  35. 
with  Rokkor  F2.5  wide  angle 
projection  lens.  This  top- 
rated  portable  slide  projector 
shows  all  35mm  slides.  List 
price  $37.50  —  subscribers' 
price  only  $14.95  (including 
carrying  case).  Because  of 
the  limited  supply,  orders 
will  be  filled  as  received, 
and  remittance  must  accom- 
pany form  below.  Full  refund 
if  returned  in  10  days. 


McGraw-Hill  Color  Slide  Program 

of  Art  Enjoyment,  Dept.  HP-264 

330  West  42  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 

Please  enter  my  trial  subscription  and  send  me 
the  Color  Slide  Album  of  Impressionist  Paint- 
ings (including  24  color  slides  and  illustrated 
48-page  art  book).  Bill  me  at  the  special 
Charter  Subscriber's  price  of  only  $7.95,  plus 
a  few  cents  shipping.  You  will  send  me  a  new 
Color  Slide  Presentation  Album  every  two 
months,  at  the  same  low  price.  I  am  not 
obligated  to  take  any  minimum  number,  and  1 
may  stop  whenever  I  wish. 
If  I  am  not  delighted  with  my  first  shiprm  ut, 
I  may  return  everything  within  10  days  and 
you  will  cancel  my  subscription. 

Name 

Address 

City  & 

Zone State 

□    Check  here  if  y    i  prefer  to  send  $7.9"  i 
which  case  wc  will  pay  shipping.  Same  J     day 
return  prtTilege,       lutid  guaranteed. 

□   Check  here  if  >!>u  wish  the  Minolta  Mini 
jector  Included:   remit  $1)  :>">  with  this  n 

for  projector.   Money  refunded  if  not  delighted. 
_1 Offer  r>,   .     in  U.S.A.  onlv  HT1  264      I 


Can  you  see  any  similarity  betwee: 


TO  THE  UNDISCERNING  EYE  tl 
paintings— one  by  Picasso,  the  othe 
Vermeer— appear  to  be  as  unrelated  as 
two  works  of  art  could  be.  To  the  know 
eye,  however,  there  are  striking  similari 
between  them,  quite  as  obvious  as  their 
ferences.  In  fact,  the  Picasso  work,  to  qt 
from  one  of  the  portfolios  in  the  Metrop 
tan  Museum  Seminars  in  Art,  "is  sue 
close  parallel  to  the  Vermeer  that  it  mi 
almost  have  been  painted  to  demonst 
how  the  Vermeer  could  be  translated 
abstract  terms." 

Knowing  what  to  look  for  when  you  sta 
before  great  works  of  art  obviously  ac 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Ar 

invites  you  to  accept  FOR  TWO  WEEKS'  EXAMINATION 


THE  FIRST  PORTFOLIO  OF 


ART  SEMINARS 
IN  THE  HOME 

A  comprehensive  course  already  enjoyed  in  over  one-quarter  million  families . . . 
by  individual  members  or  by  the  family  as  a  group 

PUBLISHED  AND  ADMINISTERED  BY  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH   CLUB,  INC. 


If,  after  the  first  lesson,  you  are  not  im- 
presed  with  the  clarity  ind  originality 
of  trK  instruction,  this  first  portfolio  may 
be  reti  ned  and  the  trial  subscription 
nded  at  .mce.  That  is,  the  first  portfolio 
|  ed  be  paid  for  on/y  if  it  is  kepi.  In  this 
/event,  the  course  will  proceed  as  de- 
scribed on  the  opposite  page. 


A  BRIEF  SYLLABUS...  indicati 


WHAT  IS  A  PAINTING?  Gen- 
eral principles  of  art.  Why  art- 
ists choose  to  paint  as  they  do. 

REALISM:  The  Painter  and  the 
World  Around  Us  •  Visual,  emo- 
tional, Intellectual  elements. 

EXPRESSIONISM:  The  Painter 
and  the  World  He  Creates  • 
The  modern  "expressionist 
movement."  Why  certain  paint- 
ers departed  from  realism. 


ABSTRACTION:     The     Pair 
and  the  World  We  Never  Se 
How    to    understand    the 
treme  moderns. 

COMPOSITION:     Pictures 
Patterns     •     Functions  of  cc 
position:  decorative,  structui 

COMPOSITION:     Pictures 
Structures    •    How    perspect 
"opens  up"  space  in  three- 
mensional  relationships. 


iese  two  paintings 

easurably  to  your  enjoyment;  indeed,  to  be  able  to  view  paint- 
with  understanding  can  be  one  of  life's  most  rewarding  experi- 

s.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  many  cultivated  persons  have  cut 

tselves  off  from  this  rare  form  ol  pleasure.  Visiting  a  museum, 
see  nothing  beyond  what  the  paintings  are  "about"— and  fre- 

itly  they  are  unsure  even  of  that. 

nyone  who  suffers  from  this  sort  of  bafflement  probably  has 
?r  had  the  opportunity  to  take  a  good  art  appreciation  course  at  a 
/ersity  or  to  attend  a  clarifying  series  of  lectures  at  a  museum.  It 

to  remedy  this  situation  that  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
eloped  its  unusual  program  of  assisted  self-education  in  art. 

lore  than  300,000  families  throughout  the  country  have  now  sub- 
bed to  this  remarkable  program.  The  opportunity  suggested  be- 
is  made  to  acquaint  you  with  the  thorough  nature  of  the  course 
particularly  its  unique  method  of  learning  by  comparison. 


C  IDEA?  A  well-rounded  and  comprehensive 
irse  of  lectures  in  the  appreciation  of  art  in  which 
whole  family  can  participate  separately  or  to- 
iler.... You  learn  by  comparison  among  paint- 
s,  utilizing  no  fewer  than  144  large  full -color 
its  of  great  works. ...  It  is  like  being  conducted 
ough  all  the  world's  museums  by  an  experienced 
turer  who  makes  clear  the  fundamental  things 
look  for  in  whatever  paintings  you  may  ever  see. 

acii  lizsson  comes  in  the  form  of  a  portfolio,  the  core 
i  of  which  is  the  lecture.  But  in  each  portfolio  is  a 
ket  containing  twelve  large  full-color  reproductions. 
;se  pictures  are  provided  separately  so  that  they  can  be 
ripared  side  by  side  with  one  another,  to  clarify  what- 
r  points  the  lecture  aims  to  illuminate.  They  have  a 
at  advantage,  however,  over  reproductions  thrown 
)n  a  screen  in  a  lecture  hall :   they  can  be  studied 


for  as  long  as  one  wants,  and  can  be  referred  to  again  and 
again.  Another  advantage  is  that  members  of  a  family  can 
conveniently  "take  the  course"  either  separately  or  simul- 
taneously—husband and  wife,  parent  and  teen-age  child. 

HOW  THE  COURSE  OPERATES  •  One  can  enroll  in  this 
program  of  twelve  portfolios  just  as  one  would  enroll  in 
a  semester  course  in  art  at  a  university— with  one  impor- 
tant difference:  you  may,  if  you  wish,  drop  out  of  the 
program  at  any  point  without  proceeding  with  the  com- 
plete course.  The  portfolios  are  sent  consecutively— one 
every  thirty  days— but  you  may,  of  course,  proceed  at  what- 
ever rate  you  choose.  The  price  of  each  portfolio  is  $3.75 
(plus  a  small  charge  for  mailing  expense).  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  cost  includes  the  twelve  separate  full-color  repro- 
ductions, mat  size  91//'  x  \7Vi" ,  which  come  with  each  port- 
folio. In  most  retail  stores  each  set  of  twelve  would  sell  by 
itself,  in  comparable  reproductions,  for  from  $4  to  $7.50. 


ie  scope  of  the  course 


MPOSITION:  Arrangement 
Expression  •  Telling  a  story, 
jressing   mood. 

IHNIQUES:   Fresco   •   Mural 
ntings  of  ancient  Rome  and 
ina;  revival  of  fresco  paint- 
in  this  country. 

IHNIQUES:  Tempera  and  Oil 
ffect  of  tempera  in  widen- 
the    expressive    range    of 
inting. 


TECHNSQUES:  Water  Color, 
Pastel  and  Prints  •  Various 
types  of  prints:  woodcuts,  etch- 
ings, aquatints,  lithographs. 

THE  ARTIST  AS  A  SOCIAL 
CRITIC:  How  artists  have  ex- 
pressed their  ideas  and  pro- 
tested  against  injustice. 

THE  ARTIST  AS  A  VISIONARY 

Raw  materials  of  the  artist's 
visions. 


ART  SEMINARS  IN  THE  HOME,  c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y.  S67-2 

Please  enrol!  me  as  a  subscriber  to  Akt  Seminars  in  the  Home  and  send 
me  Portfolio  No.  I:  II  bat  Is  a  Painting?  for  a  two-week  trial  examination. 
It  at  the  end  ot  that  time  I  decide  not  to  continue  the  course,  I  may  return  the 
portfolio,  canceling  the  subscription.  If  I  retain  it,  you  will  bill  me  $3.75  for  it 
(plus  a  small  charge  foi  mailing  expense)  and  for  each  of  the  remaining  port- 
folios in  the  Seminars  as  it  is  received.  I  may  cancel  this  subscription  at  any  time. 


MR.     | 
MRS. 
MISS  ' 


(Please  print  plainly) 


City. 


Zone State . 

PLEASE  NOTE:  In  Canada,  the  price  of  each  portfolio  Is  94.25  (ptu 
charge  for  mailing  expense) 


THE  EDITOR'S  EASY  ,CHAI1 


Why  Nobody  Can't  Write  Good 


by  John  Fischer 


She  had  just  been  graduated  from 
one  of  the  more  expensive  women's 
colleges  and  now  she  was  looking  for 
a  job  in  publishing.  Her  grades  were 
good.  She  had  majored  in  English, 
with  special  attention  to  eighteenth- 
century  poetry;  and  she  confessed, 
flapping  her  eyelashes  modestly,  that 
she  had  written  a  little  verse  of  her 
own.  Her  speech  was  civilized,  her 
clothes  were  in  unobtrusive  good 
taste,  her  nails  were  clean  and  her 
appearance  was  presentable — indeed, 
quite  fetching. 

But  when  she  took  the  routine 
employment  test  it  was  at  once  ap- 
parent that  she  couldn't  spell,  con- 
struct a  grammatical  sentence,  or 
write  a  paragraph  of  coherent  prose. 
Moreover,  she  was  astonished  that 
anybody  expected  her  to  do  these 
things.  She  assumed  that  we  had 
some  drudges  in  a  back  room  who 
took  care  of  such  grubby  details. 
What  she  wanted,  she  explained,  was 
"to  do  something  creative." 

The  suggestion  I  offered  was  meant 
to  be  helpful,  and  I'm  pretty  sure 
that  I  put  it  in  a  fatherly — well,  any- 
how an  avuncular — tone  without  the 
faintest  hint  of  a  leer;  but  she  didn't 
take  it  well.  In  fact,  she  seemed  to 
regard  me  as  both  flippant  and  im- 
pertinent. 

Her  case  is  by  no  means  unusual. 
On  the  contrary,  every  businessman 
knows  that  it  is  a  rare  day  when  he 
can  hire  either  a  woman  or  a  man 
who  is  capable  of  writing  reasonably 
competent  English.  It  is  easier,  one 
executive  recently  told  me,  to  find 
people  trained  to  write  the  mathe- 
matical binary  language  of  com- 
puters. 

Such  complaints  are  becoming 
frequent  enough  to  suggest  that  the 
almost-vanished  art  of  writing  has 
become  an  expensive  problem  for 
American  business.  The  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  for  ex- 
ample,   reports    that    "an    incredible 


number  of  college  gi'aduates  who 
apply  for  admission  can't  write  a 
passable  sentence" — and  he  is  sup- 
posed to  get  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
Langley  Carleton  Keyes,  the  head  of 
a  Boston  advertising  agency,  has 
deplored  the  "enormous  wasteful- 
ness" which  results  from  "the  great 
amount  of  dull,  difficult,  obscure, 
hackneyed,  wordy  writing  in  busi- 
ness." Several  of  the  better  law 
schools  have  started  intensive  pro- 
grams in  writing  because — as 
Thomas  M.  Cooley,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  law  school, 
put  it — "the  graduates  of  our  col- 
leges, including  the  best  ones,  cannot 
write  the  English  language,"  much 
less  draft  a  cogent  brief.  The  State 
Department  has  just  launched  a 
course  in  elementary  composition  for 
its  officers,  who  frequently  cannot 
comprehend  one  another's  mem- 
oranda. And  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis  is  starting  a  special 
project,  at  the  cost  of  $135,000  a 
year,  to  translate  the  incomprehen- 
sible jargon  of  social  scientists  into 
English. 

Most  alarming  of  all  is  the  dis- 
covery that  a  lot  of  teachers  can't 
write  either.  Dr.  Harold  Martin,  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board's  Commission  on  English, 
found  that  a  third  of  the  English 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  were 
unfit  to  teach  their  subject. 

Which  should  surprise  nobody.  For 
we  have  people  who  make  it  their 
business  to  teach  binary  computer 
language,  or  French  or  Russian  or 
Swahili.  But  today  nobody — with  a 
few  honorable  exceptions,  to  be  noted 
in  a  moment — seems  to  feel  that  it 
is  really  his  job  to  teach  the  writing 
of    English. 

L  isten  to  Professor  Paul  Roberts, 
the  author  of  several  well-known 
English  texts: 

"Everybody  who  is  not  an  English 


teacher,"  he  says,  "seems  to  think 
that  English  teachers  have  had 
special  training  in  English  composi- 
tion and  in  how  to  teach  it.  We  have 
not  had.  We  have  been  trained  in 
English  and  American  literature,  in 
Old  English  philology  and  structural 
linguistics.  Nobody  has  been  trained 
in  composition  .  .  ." 

If  you  spend  a  little  time  around 
the  English  department  of  any  big 
university,  you  will  discover  that 
this  is  an  understatement.  The 
satraps  in  charge  of  graduate  work 
there  have  no  interest  in  training 
people  to  teach  children  to  write. 
What  they  are  interested  in  is  pro- 
ducing Ph.D.s — and  producing  them 
according  to  a  formula  handed  down 
almost  unchanged  from  the  medieval 
universities  of  the  old  world.  They 
are,  moreover,  afflicted  by  feelings 
of  inferiority,  because  they  see  most 
of  the  big  money  and  prestige  flow- 
ing to  their  colleagues  in  the  science 
departments.  Hence  they  try  their 
best  to  imitate  the  scientists,  in  an 
effort  to  prove  that  their  scholars 
are  just  as  scholarly — indeed,  just 
as  scientific — as  anybody  across  the 
road  in  the  physics  lab.  Above  all, 
they  insist  that  every  Ph.D.  candidate 
must  make  some  "original  contribu- 
tion to  knowledge." 

As  an  academic  outsider  you  may 
think  this  an  unreasonable  demand. 
For  the  English  scholar  is  not  free 
to  explore  the  limitless  reaches  of 
the  physical  universe  in  search  of 
his  "original  contribution."  He  is 
limited  to  the  finite  body  of  English 
and  American  literature.  This  means 
he  must  write  yet  another  disserta- 
tion on  James  or  Melville  or  some 
other  famous  chestnut;  or  he  must 
dig  up  some  obscure  eighteenth- 
century  poet  who  hasn't  already  been 
explored  to  tatters.  Such  poets  are 
getting  mighty  scai'ce — and  when 
found,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are 
obscure  for  the  best  of  reasons.  So 


ottery  (i  mile)  Do  what  Shake- 
.1 1  (.  Usui  to  do:  ii'alk  over  to  Anne 
athawav's  cottage.  Come  in  Spring, 
ien  "lady-smocks  .ill  silver  white  do 
int  the  meadow  .s  \\  itli  delight." 


\\  hat  you  can  see 
within  [00  miles 
of  Shakespeare's 

Stratford 


( Hints  foi  visilm  s 

lo  Shakespeare's  England  in  1064 

—  the  poet's  fOOl/i  anniversary) 


BROADWAY  (  I  J  miles  I    This  is  the  I 

hctlian  \  illagc  w  here  J.  M.  Barrie  w  rote 
I  Pan.  I  lop  on  a  bus  in  Stratford 

and  \ on  can  ride  from  \  illage  to  pretty 
\  illage  for  about  ;  cents  a  mile. 


.oucester  (38  miles)  This  eloquent 
thedral  was  built  in  the  1  5th  century 
1  thousand  years  after  the  Romans  set 
1  camp  lure.  You  can  visit  15  cathe- 
ads within  ioo  miles  of  Stratford. 


BELVOIR  CASTLE  (72  miles)  Pronounce 
it  "Beever."  The  Duke  of  Rutland  lives 
here,  in  great  halls  hung  with  Gains- 
boroughs  and  Poussins.  Vni  can  now 
visit  his  castle  and  art  gallery  for  35^. 


OXFORD  (40  miles)  Our  picture  shows 
Oriel  College,  where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
learned  his  geography.  Try  navigating 
Oxford's  rivers  in  a  punt  — a  cushion- 
lined,  flat-bottomed  boat. 


**■"  tI 


^8h  ^t* 


mbridge  (50  miles)  Wayfarers  have 
:en  lodging  at  the  New  Inn  (above) 
r  650  years.  Inn-hopping  Americans 
ten  find  prices  as  quaint  as  the  half- 
Tlbering:  bed  and  breakfast  from  S3. 75. 


COMPTON  WYNYATES  (  li  miles)  Henry 
Mil  often  staved  here.  I  he  house's 
walls  are  honeycombed  with  secret 
stairways.  In  the  garden,  topiary  bushes 
stand  around  like  trysting  courtiers. 


BATH  (  70  miles  )  Ychudi  Menuhin  comes 
to  this  fashionable  spa  every  June  to 
lead  a  festival  of  music.  Most  festivals 
in  [964  will  spotlight  Shakespeare.  Ask 
your  travel  agent  for  programs. 


For  free  16-page  illustrated  booklet,  -Visit  Britain  ill  Shakespeare's   Year  lil(<4."  see  you)  navel  agent  or  utile  Box  543,  British  Travel    1  isociation. 
In  New  York-680  Fifth  Ave.;  In  Los  Angeles- hi 2  So.  I  lowei  St.;  In  Cliieat'O-39  So.  LaSalle  St.;  In  Canada    -151  Blooi  St.  West,  Toronto. 
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You'll  never  be  late  for  this  meeting 
if  General  Electric  can  help  it 

Whether  you're  a  commuter  or  a  world  traveler— or  hoth— we're  trying 
to  get  you  where  you  want  to  go  faster,  more  safely,  more  comfortably 


By  1980,  more  than  half  of  all  Americans  will  live  in  40  great  metro- 
politan centers,  and  some  people  have  wondered  if  the  nation  won't 
wind  up  in  one  huge  traffic  jam. 

It  needn't,  for  many  good  answers  to  transportation  problems  are 
being  found. 

General  Electric  has  developed  an  advanced  system  that  can  dispatch 
rapid-transit  trains,  run  them  at  pre-programed  speeds,  and  stop  them 
—  all  automatically.  Key  metropolitan  areas,  such  as  the  Bay  Area  of 
San  Francisco,  are  already  considering  systems  of  this  type. 

Detroit  has  installed  a  General  Electric  television  system  that  helps 
move  traffic  smoothly  on  its  busiest  freeway.  Airliners  with  General 
Electric  fan  jets  cruise  at  more  than  600  miles  an  hour,  and  General 
Electric-powered  turbocopters  taxi  passengers  over  the  traffic  between 
airports  and  downtown  areas. 

Helping  to  get  you  where  you  want  to  go  safely,  comfortably  and  on 
time  is  just  one  of  the  ways  General  Electric  is  trying  to  meet  the  needs 
of  people.  We  all  like  to  get  home  to  the  family,  too.  It's  the  best  meeting 
of  the  day. 

Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


et  limousines.  New  planes  for 
<ecutives  (this  Lear  Jet  has 
vin  G-E  engines)  save  time- 
l-air,  can  use  shorter,  more 
mvenient  airfields. 


Ships  that  fly.  Ocean-going 
hydrofoils,  powered  by  General 
Electric  jet  engines,  may  soon 
be  ferrying  commuters  at  speeds 
up  to  40  knots. 


I'ush-hutton  traffic  con- 
trol. By  watching  14  TV 
screens,  one  man  oversees 
many  miles  of  freeway.  He 
can  change  speed  limits, 
close  lanes,  summon  service 
trucks.  Monitoring  system 
by   General   Electric. 


Road-rail  coordination.  Chicago 
runs  rapid  transit  down  the  cen- 
ter mall  of  an  8-lane  expressway, 
reducing  congestion.  Riders  will 
soon  benefit  from  180  new  cars, 
using  G-E  propulsion  systems. 


How  to  keep  a  Corporation  Young 


Every  (i  lie  wauls  tit  be  mature.  I  ml  no  one  wants  to  grow  old. 

I  lie  task  ill  being  a  mature  corporate  <  itizen  in  a  rapidly 
expanding  technically-oriented  economy  entail.-  several 
area-  ol  responsibility. 

It  implies,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ability  to  impose  on 
oneself  a  variety  of  demanding  disciplines — scientific, 
administrative,  financial.  \n<l.  on  the  other  hand,  to  gen- 
erate and  encourage  an  unquenched  spirit  of  inquiry,  of 


challenge,  of  willingness  to  try  new  ways  of  doing  things. 
At  Celanese,  we  lr\  to  nourish  the  forces  oi  innovation 
within  a  framework  of  corporate  and  scientific  discipline. 
This  policy  is  deliberately  designed  to  encourage  diverse 
points  ul  view  within  the  Corporation  and  to  provide  an 
en\  ironment  in  w  Inch  continuous  rejuvenation  can  occur, 
better  to  serve  our  customers,  our  employees,  our  share- 
holders and  the  economy  as  a  whole.  ceian«e$ 


G&e- 


CHEMICALS     FIBERS     PLASTICS     POLYMERS 


the  time  the  poor  candidate  has 
II  it  three  years  poring  over  his 
ject'a  hamstrung  syntax  and 
[ouded  rhetoric,  any  natural  feel- 
he  may  have  had  for  the  English 
guage  probably  has  been  smoth- 
i  for  good. 

f  not,  in  most  universities  his  pre- 
tors  will   soon   take  care   of   that. 
By  will  see  to  it  that  his  disserta- 
n  is  not  written  in  plain,  straight- 
ward  English — that  would  be  dis- 
ssingly    unscholarly — but    in    the 
■uliar  argot  known  as  Pedagese  or 
idemic  Mandarin.  (For  representa- 
e  samples,  see  the  bound  doctoral 
rescripts  moldering  in  the  stacks  of 
y  university  library,  or  any  issue 
Publications  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
nfic   Association.)    In   due   course, 
en.  the  fledgling  scholar  is  awarded 
velvet   hood  to  wear   in   academic 
ocessions  and  a  parchment  license 
teach  English. 

lis  first  job  almost  certainly  will 
S  the  teaching  of  Freshman  Com- 
tsition  in  some  college:  a  task  for 
hich.  as  Professor  Roberts  pointed 
it.  he  is  totally  unequipped.  He  will 
at  he  it,  for  this  reason  and  because 
ic  pay  is  poor  and  the  prestige 
orse;  he  is,  in  fact,  considered  the 
w  man  on  the  academic  totem  pole, 
'oreover,  he  probably  will  conclude 
lat  his  labors  are  hopeless,  because 
is  classes  are  far  too  large  to  teach 
riting  in  the  only  way  it  can  be 
iiight :  that  is,  by  painstakingly 
lalyzing  every  sentence  of  an  as- 
gned  paper  with  each  student  in- 
vidually,  pointing  out  his  mistakes 
id  making  him  do  it  over — and  over 
id  over — until  he  gets  it  right.  Even 

he  had  the  time  and  stamina,  his 
lpils  would  rebel  against  such 
ethods ;  for  the  one  thing  they 
arned  about  English  in  high  school 

that  it  is  unimportant. 

Oh,  maybe  an  occasional  fussy 
nglish  teacher  had  carried  on 
)out  it — but  the  high-school  math 
id  history  and  social-studies  teach- 
s  couldn't  have  cared  less.  They 
ildom  assigned  written  papers  or 
say-type  examinations,  since  their 
asses  (the  old  problem)  were  too 
g,  and  it  is  easier  to  grade  true-and- 
ilse  "objective"  tests.  In  any  case, 
ley  didn't  bother  about  errors  in 
telling  and  grammar;  their  attitude, 
fiplicit  if  not  openly  expressed,  was: 
fust  get  down  the  facts  and  don't 


THE  EDJTOR'S  EASY  CHAIR 

worry  about  the  language."  Must  of 
them,  indeed,  were  so  insecure  ab 
their  own  English  thai  they  would 
have  flinched  from  correcting  a  mis- 
take in  rhetoric,  even  if  they  had 
Considered  that  part  of  their  duties. 
This  was  not  always  true.  To  quote 
Professor    Roberts    again:    "In    the 

last  hundred  J  ears  there  has  been  a 
Steadj  dr,  line  in  the  use  of  writing 
in  the  general  educational  proi 
It  used  to  lie  that  no  one  had  to 
teach  composition  because  everybody 
taught  it.  The  student  was  writing 
all  the  time,  not  only  in  his  literature 
course  but  also  in  history,  in  eco- 
nomics, even  in  science  and  math- 
ematics. It  was  every  teacher's  re- 
sponsibility, and  not  just  the  English 
teacher's,  to  keep  the  student  up  to 
a  respectable  standard  and  to  show 
him  how  to  improve  his  prose." 

And  he  concludes  gloomily  that 
"very  likely  we  can  never  go  back 
to  such  a  system,  but  this  is  no  argu- 
ment for  having  special  courses  in 
writing  taught  by  departments  of 
English" — because  that  wouldn't  help 
either.  "Students  write  badly.  They 
take  courses  in  English  composition 
and  they  still  write  badly.  And  noth- 
ing has  been  achieved  except  the 
ruin  of  departments  of  English." 

With   his   elders   in   such  despair, 


L'l 

who  can  blame  the  young  instrui 
with  his  shiny  new  I'll. I),  if  he 
scuttles  away  from  Freshman  Com- 
position as  fasl  as  he  ran  manage  it, 
and  begins  to  teach  courses  in 
Chaucer  or  Milton's  Use  of  Imagery 
— which  is,  after  all,  what  he  has 
been  trained  for? 

Meanwhile,  the  university  turns 
out  another  generation  of  illiterates, 
some  of  them  with  Ph.D.s.  And  the 
graduate  schools  of  law  and  business, 
in  desperation,  launch  programs  in 
elementary  composition,  to  give  their 
students  what  they  failed  to  acquire 
during  the  previous  sixteen  years — 
because  it  was  nobody's  business  to 
teach  them. 

At  this  point  the  taxpayer  may 
begin  to  wonder  whether  we  really 
need  all  those  English  Ph.D.s.,  ed- 
ucated at  such  vast  expenditure  of 
money  and  talent.  Wouldn't  it  be 
more  sensible  to  train  a  few  hundred 
thousand  people  specifically  for  the 
teaching  of  English  composition? 
Maybe — oh  heretical  thought — it  isn't 
really  necessary  to  make  a  man  get  a 
Ph.D.  before  permitting  him  to  teach 
a  writing  class?  Maybe  a  different 
kind  of  union  card  would  be  more 
practical  ? 

If  the  taxpayer  is  also  a  business- 


To  Hell  with  Revising, 
I'm  Writing  a  New  Poem 

by  Richard  Frost 

Anyway,  it's  two  years  since  we  ended 

that  summer  as  if  to  end  all  of  them, 

drunk  at  the  writers'  conference,  swinging  like 

crazy,  and  that  poet  threw  logs  over  our  transom, 

trying  to  get  in  and  watch.  You  are  still  young 
and  lovely,  but  I  have  worked  those  poems  so  many 
times,  so  many  ways,  that  I've  had  to  think 
about  you  and  all  we  said  and  strain  it  through 

a  hundred  metaphors,  a  thousand  iambic  feet, 

trying  to  patch  it  into  order  with  my  cat, 

which  has  since  died  of  distemper,  and  my  wife, 

whom  I  like  more  than  I  guessed,  and  of  course  my  kids, 

until  I'd  simply  like  to  forget  the  metaphysics 

and  say  that  I'm  going  to  get  outdoors  again 

and  pick  some  unpressed  flowers.  Listen, 

why  don't  you  go  out  and  find  someone  you  can  trust? 


SPRUCING  UP  JACK  DANIEL'S  OLD 
OFFICE  is  a  yearly  chore  in  the  Hollow 
because  it's  still  our  favorite  sitting  place. 

We  moved  into  our  new  office  next  door  to 
this  one  ten  years  ago.  But  we  still  like  to 
sit  here  and  listen  to  the  old-timers  recall 
how  Mr.  Jack  declared:  "Every  day  we 
make  whiskey,  we'll  make  it  the  best 
we  can!"  Lem  Motlow,  Mr.  Jack's 
nephew,  was  fond  of  saying  that,  wo. 
And  a  sip  of  our  whiskey,  we  believe,  will 
tell  you  Mr.  Lem's  four  sons  have  taken 
care  to  carry  on  that  tradition. 

©1963,   Jack    Daniel   Distillery,   Lem   Motlow,   Prop.,  Inc. 

TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE 
DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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man,  plagued  by  illiterate  employe 
(and  his  own  inability  to  write! 
lucid  memorandum)  he  may  begin 
suspect  that  our  whole  school  syst^ 
isn't  worth  the  billions  we  pour  ii 
it.  so  long  as  it  turns  out  sul 
defective  products.  He  is  not  likeJ] 
however,  to  devote  much  energy 
seeing  whether  the  school  syste 
might  be  improved.  Usually  he  wl 
just  grumble  in  private,  curse  tl 
eggheads  who  run  the  schools,  ar 
vote  against  the  next  school  box 
issue — as  the  citizens  of  my  o\ 
community  did  just  a  few  weeks  ag\ 

Fortunately  not  everyone  has  abai 
doned    hope.    In    both    high    school 
and  colleges  a  small  band  of  stubbor| 
teachers  still  believes  that  it  is  nc 
only  possible  but  essential  to  teacl 
kids    to   write.    They    are   convince] 
that  American  society  will  not  permil 
itself  to  drown  in  the  rising  tide  ol 
incoherence  .  .  .  that  sooner  or  lateJ 
it    will    realize    that    no    nation    cajj 
survive  a  breakdown  in  communica 
tions      (remember     the     Tower     o: 
Babel?)    .   .   .  and  that  it  will  thei 
insist  on  the  changes,  however  pain- 
ful and  expensive,  necessary  to  re 
build  a  common  skill  in  the  use  of 
language.  After  all.  language  is  the 
most  valuable  tool  homo  sapiens  ever 
invented,    and    he    is    not    likely    to 
abandon  it  for  good.* 

When  that  day  comes,  they  hope 
to  be  ready  with  a  whole  kit  of  new 
ideas  for  the  teaching  of  English. 
The  intellectual  ferment  now  going 
on  among  them  may  well  be  the 
liveliest  anywhere  in  the  field  of 
education.  (Or  so  at  least  it  seems 
to  me.  after  spending  a  good  deal 
of  time  recently  with  English  teach- 
ers in  classrooms  and  at  their  profes- 
sional meetings.)  The  result  may  be 
an  upheaval  in  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish comparable  to  the  recent  revolu- 

*  Its  value,  in  the  crudest  dollars-and- 
cents  terms,  is  nicely  illustrated  by 
Frederic  G.  Dormer,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  General  Motors,  the  world's 
biggest  manufacturing  firm.  He  is  of 
course  one  of  the  world's  best-paid 
executives.  While  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  he  got  straight  A's  (except 
for  one  B  in  history)  and  graduated 
with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  One  of 
his  old  professors  remembers  that 
Donner  "had  a  great  skill  in  writing 
and  an  excellent  vocabulary.  From  that 
I  assumed  ho  could  think  clearly." 


Life  mask  taken  60  days  before  Lincoln's  death.  The  hand  was 


From  the  collection  of  Clarence  Hay 


The  pain  and  exaltation  ...  the  wit  and 
wisdom  ...  the  doubts  and  the 
monumental  courage — every  important 
word  he  ever  wrote  or  uttered  . . . 


THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF      ' 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

NINE  VOLUMES  (PUBLISHER'S  LIST  PRICE  $115.00)  YOURS  FOR  $595 

WITH  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB 


WLY  OFFERING  THIS  YEAR— in  observance  of  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY 


ioday  nearly  a  century  of  legend  tends  to  blur  our  image  of 
Lincoln,  the  man.  This  human  Lincoln — who  was  not  born  to 
;atness  but  grew  to  it  in  times  as  troubled  as  our  own — now 
:aks  to  us  clearly  in  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
In  these  nine  volumes — the  most  complete  collection  of  his 
itings  and  utterances  ever  published — we  meet  the  real  Lincoln. 
;  witness  the  drama  of  his  growth  in  6,870  private  as  well  as 
blic  papers — half  of  them  never  printed  before.  We  discover 
:  inner  reservoirs  of  strength  that  enabled  him  to  transcend  the 
•unting  crises  of  his  life. 

rhis  extraordinary  human  testament  has  been  collected,  in- 
(ed  and  richly  annotated  by  a  team  of  our  foremost  Lincoln 
iolars,  headed  by  Dr.  Roy  P.  Basler  of  The  Library  of  Congress, 
e  product  of  26  years  of  research,  the  set  carries  a  Publisher's 
it  Price  of  $1 15.  But  now,  in  observance  of  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
are  pleased  to  offer  it  at  just  5%  of  its  retail  value,  with  trial 
mbership  in  The  History  Book  Club. 

A.  service  for  readers  who  value  their  links  with  the  eternal 
man  drama,  The  History  Book  Club  offers  fine  permanent 
tions  of  the  most  important  and  readable  works  of  history  and 
'rid  affairs — at  average  savings  (with  bonuses)  of  40%,  and 
en  more.  By  joining  now,  you  receive  the  9-volume  Lincoln  set 
•  $5.95 — with  your  choice  of  a  first  selection  from  the  titles 
ed  below  at  money-saving  Member's  Prices.  (First  price  is 
blisher's  List;  boldface  shows  Member's  Price.) 


.  TASTE  OF  COURAGE,  ed.  by 
wer  &  Reeves.  World  War  II,  as 
l  and  felt  bv  those  who  endured 
136  pp.  $10.00/$7.50 

.  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN 
NERAL  STAFF,  by  Walter  Goer- 
Story  of  the  feared  war  machine, 
7  to  1945.  $7.50/$5.95 

.   GODS   AND   MEN,  by   Henry 

nford  Parkes.  Ancient  myths  and 

lis  that  have  shaped  our  way  of 

S7.50/$5.95 

.  CIVIL  WAR  DICTIONARY,  by 

M.  Boatner  III.  Over  4000  entries 

ittles,  persons,  events,  issues,  etc. 

$15.00/$8.95 

.  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  by 

Ire  Maurois.  Perigord  cave-paint- 
to  5th  Republic— a  sweeping  pano- 

ia.  $8.50/$6.95 


445.  RISE  OF  THE  WEST,  by  Win. 

H.  McNeill.  Dazzling  new  history  of 

the  human  community  since  6000  B.C. 

$12.50/$9.50 

110.  JOURNALS  OF  LEWIS  & 
CLARK,    ed.    by    Bernard    DeVoto. 

First  expedition  to  penetrate  the  vir- 
gin Northwest.  $6.50/$4.95 

392.  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA,  by  Jesse 
D.  Clarkson.  Ten  turbulent  centuries 
of  political  and  social  history. 

$10.00/57.95 

265.  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR,  by  Winston  S.  Chur- 
chill. 1086-page  edition  of  his  epic 
narrative.  $9.00/$6.95 

395.  THE  GREAT  SIEGE,  by  Ernie 
Bradford.  How  kn.ights  of  Malta 
stopped  the  Turks'  advance  on 
Europe,  1565.  $6.50/$5.50 


■  9  volumes 
1  4924  pages 

6870  documents 
'  43  Lincoln 

photographs, 

engravings  and 

manuscript 

facsimiles 


You  must  be  delighted  with  the  books,  or  return  them  within  ten 
days  and  owe  nothing.  That  automatically  cancels  your  member- 
ship. If,  however,  you  remain,  all  benefits  of  membership  are  yours 
— savings,  bonuses,  wide  choice  of  books,  minimal  obligation. 
But  remember — this  special  $5.95  offer  of  the  Collected  Lincoln 
will  not  be  repeated  for  at  least  a  year.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB,  Stamford,  Conn.      HA  4991 

Please  open  my  Trial  Membership  and  send  my  9-volume  Collected 
Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  along  with  the  first  selection  indicated 
below.  Bill  my  Lincoln  at  just  $5.95  and  my  selection  at  the  money- 
saving  Member's  Price,  plus  postage  and  handling.  If  not  delighted, 
I  may  return  the  books  within  10  days  and  owe  nothing,  thus  can- 
celing my  Trial  Membership.  Otherwise,  to  complete  my  Trial  Mem- 
bership. I  agree  to  purchase  4  more  books  at  the  money-saving 
Member's  Price  during  the  next  12  months,  from  the  100  or  more 
that  are  always  available  to  me.  (All  selections  are  described  in 
your  monthly  Review,  and  a  convenient  form  is  always  provided 
with  which  I  may  order  or  reject  selections.)  I  will  receive  a  valu- 
able Bonus  Book  of  my  choice  with  every  4th  selection  I  take  after 
completing  Trial  Membership. 


SELECTION  Name. 

(fill  in  number) 


Address  . 


City. 


.State. 


Zip 
.Code. 


In  Canada,  same  savings.  Books  shipped  from  Toronto  duty  free.  Bonus 
plan    differs    slightly.    Mail    to   2847   Danforth    Ave.,    Toronto   13,    Ont. 
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Love  Letters 
to  Rambler 


School  teacher 
Bernard  Myers, 

of  Lcvittown.Pa.. 
has  owned  many 
makes  of  cars— 

US^^m  drove  ;i  taxi  dur- 

■  ^^^^^^  his     college 

"™  ^^     vears — has    even 

Mr.  Bernard  Myers  . 

taught  in  a  driv- 
ing school.  So  he  considers  himself  a 
"professional  driver"  when  he  writes 
ns  enthusiastically  about  his 
Rambler— a  Classic  wagon  with 
st tck  shift: 

"36,000  miles  of  heavy  traffic— 
$5.10  in  expenditures  to  date" 

"The  Rambler,    in  my  opinion, 
is  one  of  the  most   reliable, 
economical   and  pleasantest 
driving  automobiles  on  the 
road   today. 

"That  36,000  miles   repre- 
sent hard  miles  of  heavy 
traffic,    in  all   kinds  of 
weather,    including  mountains 
and  broken-up   roads. 

"In  expenditures  to  date,  the 
car  has  cost  me  $5.10   (ex- 
cluding normal  maintenance) . 
And  it   still   runs  as  good  as 
the  day  it  was  delivered. 
If  anyone   can  beat   that   for 
economy,    he's  not   riding. 

"From  here  on  in,  there  is 
no  other  car  for  me  except 
Rambler. " 

To  find  out  which  of  the  new 
1964  cars  is  for  you,  get  a  free 
X-Ray  Book  at  your  Rambler  dealer. 

In  it,  you'll  find  thirty-two  pro- 
fusely illus- 
trated pages 
containing  side- 
by-side  compari- 
sons of  the  lead- 
ing '64  cars.  It 
contains  all  the 
i  n  I'o  i' m  a  t  ion 
you'll  need  to 
choose  the  right  car  for  you.  It  can 
save  you  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the 
purchase  of  your  next  car. 

Get  your  free  X-Ray  Book  today! 
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tion  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
and  science. 

The  structural  linguists,  for  exam- 
ple, are  developing  new  kinds  of 
grammar  which  ought  to  be  more 
logical,  and  therefore  easier  to  teach, 
than  the  traditional  variety.  ("So  far, 
at  least  three  different  approaches 
have  emerged,  and  it  is  not  yet  clear 
which  may  eventually  prove  the 
most  useful.)  The  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  already  has  em- 
barked on  an  ambitious  program  for 
retraining  teachers,  working  out  new 
curricula,  and  making  TV  films  to 
show  how  outstanding  teachers  go 
about  their  jobs.  The  teachers'  pro- 
fessional associations — there  is  a 
surprising  number  of  them — are  get- 
ting together  in  conferences  all  over 
the  place  to  define  what  they  call 
"the  basic  issues"  in  the  teaching  of 
English,  and  to  figure  out  new  ways 
to  rejuvenate  their  trade. 

What  is  likely  to  come  of  all  this? 
Here  are  a  few  guesses,  based  on 
scores  of  reports,  speeches,  and  bull 
sessions  from  which  I've  tried  to 
sieve  some  of  the  ideas  now  boiling 
up  among  the  professionals : 

(1)  We  are  going  to  have  to  at- 
tract a  lot  more — and  a  lot  better — 
people  into  the  business  of  teaching 
English.  Trained  English  teachers 
are  already  in  short  supply,  and  be- 
cause of  low  pay  and  discouraging 
working  conditions  they  are  getting 
scarcer. 

(2)  A  cataclysmic  shake-up  is 
coming  both  in  university  English 
departments  and  in  teachers'  colleges. 
It  will  be  resisted  fiercely,  because 
professors  with  a  vested  interest  in 
their  ancient  academic  habits  are 
about  the  world's  most  deeply  en- 
trenched conservatives.  But  it  will 
come.  One  result  may  be  a  new 
degree — perhaps  labeled  Ph.M.,  for 
Master  of  Philosophy — which  will  be 
awarded  to  people  specifically  trained 
for  teaching  language  skills  and  who 
are  not  forced  to  waste  years  in  the 
brain-numbing  irrelevancies  of  the 
present  English  Ph.D.  programs. 

(3)  The  taxpayer  will  have  to 
shell  out  a  lot  more  money  for  the 
teaching  of  English.  For,  done  right, 
it  is  a  hideously  expensive  under- 
taking. It  requires  higher  salaries  to 
attract  enough  good  people.  It  de- 
mands smaller  classes.  It  calls  for  a 
big  investment  in  the  colleges,  in 
order  to  train  the  regiments  of  ad- 


ditional teachers  needed  in  our  g:l 
and  high  schools.  (This  mayj 
course,  mean  that  the  taxpayer 
decide  to  spend  less  money  on  s 
lastic  frills,  such  as  driver  educat 
home  economics,  vocational  agri 
ture,  and  football.) 

(4)  Teachers  in  other  subjecl 
from  social  studies  to  chemistr 
will  have  to  assume  once  more  s< 
responsibility  for  making  their 
dents  toe  the  mark  in  their  use  of 
guage.  The  creeping  slobbism  wr 
is  endemic  in  many  schools  cannot 
checked  so  long  as  a  youngster 
permitted  to  get  by  with  sloj 
writing  in  every  classroom  exc 
one. 

This  too  will  be  bitterly  resist 
When    Dr.    Albert   R.    Kitzhaber 
the    University    of    Oregon    recen 
suggested  it  in  an  influential  boi 
Themes,  Theories,  and  Therapy:  t 
Teaching     of     Writing     in     Colle 
(McGraw-Hill),    he    stirred    up 
astonishing  uproar  among  the  pec 
gogues  in  others  fields.  The  tone 
their    comments    is    indicated    by 
burlesque  review  of  his  book  whi< 
appeared   in   the  Newsletter  of   tl 
Institute  of  Early  American  Cultu 
and  History  of  Williamsburg,  undi 
the  title,  "Why  Nobody  Can't  Wri 
Good."     Supposedly     written     by 
history  teacher,  it  read  in  part: 

"It  is  unbelievably  incredible  f< 
someone  to  write  that  other  profe 
sors  than  in  English  courses  shou 
teach  students,  which  is  not  the 
job  to  do.  In  American  History, 
show  a  specific  example,  the  profe 
sors  in  actuality  should  stick  to  tl 
subject  and  the  facts  about  it,  ar 
they  should  not  meddle  in  someor 
else's  course.  In  fact,  English  hasn 
got  anything  to  do  with  Histor; 
which  proves  that  his  whole  book 
irrelevant."  * 

But  Kitzhaber  will  find  some  allie 
too,  in  the  other  departments.  A 
ready  many  teachers  are  coming  1 
realize  that  sense  and  style  can 
really  be  separated — that  a  studer 
who  can't  write  clearly  can't  thin 
clearly.  For  the  physical  act  of  pu 
ting  words  on  paper  is  an  essenti; 
part  of  the  thought  process.  Unt 
you  put  a  thought  in  words — sharpl 
and  precisely — it  isn't  a  thought  z 

*  I  tliivk  the  Newsletter  was  kiddinj 
but  quite  possibly  the  review  is  genuim 
I  know  a  number  of  academic  historian 
who  write  just  like  that. 


WALTER    J.    BLACK'S    CLASSICS    CLUB    INVITES   YOU   TO    ACCEPT 
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FIVE  GREAT  DIALOGUES 
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'oillisc.  short  of  amazing  is  the  way  this  great  classic  (written 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago)  hits  so  many  nails  squarely 
On  the  head  toda)  !  Here,  in  the  clearest  reasoning  in  all  literature,  is 
the  [Mire  essence  of  how  to  get  the  hest  out  of  life  —  whether  we  possess 
worKlh   wealth  or  Only  the  riches  in  our  hearts  and  minds. 

This  beautiful  edition  contains  the  five  great  dialogues.  In  these 
conversations  between  friends  —  fresh,  spontaneous,  humorous,  in- 
formal —  you  have  "philosophy  brought  down  from  heaven  to  earth." 


MARCUS  AURELIUS 


MEDITATIONS 


Throi'gh  these  writings,  you  gaze  as  if  through  a  pow- 
erful telescope  at  the  Rome  of  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
You  will  be  struck  by  resemblances  to  our  own  era  as  you 
read  the  wise  Meditations  of  the  great  emperor-philoso- 
pher, Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Stoic  who  found  peace  in  tra- 
ditional customs  ...  the  witty  arguments  of  Lucian.  the 
Skeptic  .  .  .  the  impassioned  words  of  Justin,  the  Christian, 
willing  to  die  for  the  new  religion. 

ARISTOTLE  Z  K» 

teyHE  master  of  them  that  know,"  this  supreme  mind 
A  of  the  fabulous  Golden  Age  of  Greece  was  called  by 
the  poet  Dante.  He  was  so  far  ahead  of  his  era  that  his 
ideas  are  astonishingly  timely  today.  Nature,  politics, 
art,  drama,  logic,  morals  — he  explored  them  all,  with  a 
mind  open  to  truth  and  a  heart  eager  for  understanding. 
Included  is  the  essence  of  his  five  celebrated  essays. 
You  will  be  amazed,  as  you  read  them,  how  Aristotle 
discovered  by  pure  reason  so  many  truths  upon  which 
modern  thinkers  have  only  recently  agreed. 


:  <; 


by  Tbe  Classics  Club  Offers  You  Tins  Superb  Value 


/ILL  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
your  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
le  only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
b?  You  are  invited  to  join  today  . . .  and 
■eceive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
world's  greatest  masterpieces, 
rhese  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
■uished   literary   authorities,  were  chosen 


The  Great  Classics  Are 

Your  Proudest  Possessions, 

Wisest  Counselors, 

Most  Rewarding  Friends 


HE  HALLMARK  of  3  cultured  home  has  al- 
•jvs  been  its  library  of  books.  Books  fill  gaps  in 
>rmal  education  ...  set  a  person  apart  as  one 
ho  has  sought  and  tasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
For  filling  leisure  hours  with  sheer  enioyment, 
othing  can  surpass  a  classic  No  one  need  ever 
e  friendless  or  dull  if  he  or  she  chooses  for 
ampamons  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  stimulating 
linds  that  ever  lived. 


because   they    offer    the   greatest    enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women   of  today. 
Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be 
interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
And  those  are  the  very  qualities  which  char- 
acterize these  selections:  readability,  interest, 
simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members 
the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are  luxurious 
De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the  fine  buck- 
ram ordinarily  used  for  ST  and  S10  bindings. 
They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are  richly  stamped 
in  genuine  gold  which  will  retain  its  original 
lustre  —  books  you  and  your  children  will 
read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  books  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject  any 


book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books  —  only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Fotm  now.  Today's  low 
introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beautiful 
volumes  cannot  be  assured  indefinitely,  so  please 
respond  promptly.  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB,  Roslyn, 
L.  I..  New  York  1157<V 


I- 


THF   CLASSICS   CLUB  VV 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York  11576 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member,  and  send 
me  .it  once  the  THREE  beautiful  Classics  Club 
editions  of  PLATO.  ARISTOTLE  and  MARCUS 
AL'RELIUS.  I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  AD- 
VANCE; within  one  week  after  receiving  my 
books,  I  will  either  return  them  and  owe 
nothing,  or  keep  them  for  the  special  new- 
member  introductory  price  of  ONLY  SI. 00 
(plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges)  for  ALL 
THREE  superb  volumes. 

As  a  member,  I  am  to  receive  advance  de- 
scriptions of  all  future  selections,  but  am  not  ob- 
ligated to  buy  any.  For  each  future  volume  I 
decide  to  keep,  I  will  send  you  only  S3. 39  (  plus 
a  few  cents  mailing  charges) .  I  may  reject  any 
volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it.  and  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  at  any  time.  (Books 
shipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


Name 

(Please  Print  Plainly) 

Address 

City State Zone. 


"The  Romance  of  Venice:  that's 
the  only  thing  my  husband  could  talk 
about  all  the  way  over. 

"But  then,  he's  sort  of  a  romantic 
himself.  After  3  days  there  though,  I 
knew  what  he  meant.  It  gets  into  your 
blood. 

"Those  gorgeous  old  palaces,  the 
thousands  of  bridges,  the  gondolas, 
the  vaporettos  instead  of  busses,  the 
shopping!  —  in  tiny  little  places  with 
jewel-like  crystal  and  glass  and  treas- 
ures of  lace  you'd  hardly  believe.  And, 
everything — only  minutes  by  gondola 
from  the  lovely,  lively  glistening  Lido. 
The  whole  idea  of  a  city  that's  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was  500  years 
ago.  It's  romantic  all  right,  we're  com- 
ing back  again,  next  year." 


They  say  the  Venetians  are  the 
greatest  preservers  in  the  world. 
People  tell  us  they're  glad  of  it. 

Because  a  city  like  this,  unique  in 
all  the  world,  built  on  islands,  joined 
together  only  by  waterways  and 
bridges,  holding  a  thousand  years  of 
artistic  and  architectural  treasure... 
is  worth  all  the  effort.  Worth  seeing 
too,  and  being  a  part  of. 

Ask  your  Travel  Agent  for  details. 
Or  write:  Italian  State  Tourist  Office, 
626  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Ente  Pro- 
vincial per  il  Turismo;  or  Azienda 
Autonoma  Soggiorno  e  Turismo,  Ven- 
ice, Italy. 

And,  since  you  can  enjoy  the  most 
modern  facilities  amidst  all  this  medi- 
eval grandeur,  you'll  agree  too... 


denied) 


twines  you. 


p 


THE  EDITOR'S  EASY  CHJ 

all;   it  is  just  a  kind  of  fog  r<' 
around  inside  the  skull. 

Consequently.  I  think  it  likeh 
more  and  more  schools  will  r<| 
their    dependence    on    true-and 
tests,  and  will  require  an  increr 
amount  of  written  work  in  all  cla 
as  the  better  prep  and  high  sc 
have  been  doing  all  along.   It  is 
ceivable  that  the  different  de 
ments  may  someday  get  togeth 
the  planning  of  assignments, 
instead  of  having  to  write  bot 
English  theme  and  a  history 
over  the  weekend,  Johnny  will 
only  one  task:  a  paper  on,  say, 
Causes  of  the  American  Revolu 
— for  which  he  will  be  responsibl 
his  teachers  both  in  history  am 
English.    Instead   of   racing   to 
something    down    any    old    how, 
will  be  expected  to  spend  twice 
much  time  in  organizing  his  fa 
thoughts,  and  language.  And  if  eit 
teacher  is  dissatisfied,  he  can  in 
that  Johnny  do  the  job  over  agi 
Thus     Johnny     will     get    the     i( 
eventually,  that  anything  worth  \ 
ting  on  paper  is  worth  the  very  t 
writing  he  can  possibly  achieve. 

(5)  This  may  sound  Utopian, 
I  have  hopes  that  the  colleges  ! 
someday  refuse  to  admit  any  stud 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  1 
would  be  a  truly  revolutionary  s 
For  most  colleges,  it  would 
mediately  cut  enrollments  by  at  le 
half  (thus  solving  the  overcrowd 
problem).  It  would  force  the  h 
schools  to  teach  English  properl 
and  the  taxpayers  to  put  up 
money  for  it,  if  they  want  their  li 
darlings  to  get  into  college.  It  wc 
eliminate  all  those  dreary  course! 
remedial  English  for  undergrade 
— and  for  students  in  law,  busin 
and  other  postgraduate  schools, 
would  help  a  lot  to  reduce  de 
quency,  since  an  inadequate  gr 
of  reading  and  writing  is  one  of 
commonest  causes  for  school  di 
outs.  It  would  cut  unemployment 
relief  costs,  since  until  a  man 
acquired  the  basic  skill  in  using 
native  tongue  he  has  little  chanc( 
learn  the  other  skills  necessary 
earn   a   living. 

And  it  would  give  some  assura 
that  when  a  college  graduate  wj 
into  an  office  in  search  of  a  job, 
probably  has  at  least  the  minim 
qualifications  necessary  to  perforn 

I  should  live  so  long. 


ju're  right;  it's  just  the  spot  for  our 

ew  England  headquarters.  Now  let's  get  back 

)  The  First  Team*  and  talk  financing. " 


The  First  Team  in  New  England  banking:  the  officers  and  staff  of  The  First 
ational  Bank  of  Boston  and  its  allied  institution,  Old  Colony  Trust  Company.  Their 
usiness  is  to  help  you  in  your  business,  whatever  it  may  be.  Call  in  The  First  Team. 


The 

FIRST 

NATIONAL  BANK 

BOSTON 

*  1784  * 


Member  ol  the  Federal  Dei 


After  Hours 


Los  Angeles'  Cultural  Circus 

by  Russell  Lymes 


JVlounted  on  the  steps  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  when  I 
was  there  early  last  December  was 
a  colossal  (I  use  the  word  in  its 
sculptural  not  its  Hollywood  sense) 
ancient  Mexican  stone  head,  an  awe- 
some piece  of  carving.  As  I  was  go- 
ing in  by  the  museum's  front  door,  I 
overheard  a  woman  say  to  her  com- 
panion, "It  doesn't  look  like  much 
but  it  weighs  six  tons." 

This  casual  remark  sounded  to  me 
as  though  it  ought  to  be  significant. 
It  wasn't  until  I  had  spent  three 
days  in  Los  Angeles  that  I  knew  what 
it  meant.  It  is  how  you  measure 
everything  in  the  city  of  palms,  free- 
ways, habitable  canyons,  hibiscus, 
and  eternal  spring.  Culture  in  Los 
Angeles,  for  example,  doesn't  look 
like  much,  but  it  certainly  weighs 
a  lot. 

(I  discovered  that  I  was  a  "cultural 
event"  myself;  I  don't  look  like  much 
but  I  weigh  a  lot.  My  reason  for  be- 
ing there  was  to  lecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  for 
the  School  of  Architecture  and  when 
the  university's  "Cultural  Events 
Committee"  heard  about  it,  I  was  in- 
vited to  address  a  convocation  of  the 
student  body,  or  however  many  of 
them  hadn't  anything  better  to  do. 


If  that  doesn't  make  a  man  a  cul- 
tural event,  what  does?) 

The  cultural  climate  of  Los  An- 
geles has  undergone  a  sea  change  in 
the  past  fifteen  years.  The  last  time 
I  had  been  at  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  it  was  a  cultural  stepchild, 
part  habitat  groups  of  North  Ameri- 
can mammals,  part  period  rooms, 
part  historical  exhibits,  part  picture 
galleries.  It  still  is  that,  but  only  for 
the  moment.  Then  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  rustle  up  a  little  cultural 
cash  to  support  an  art  museum  of 
any  sort.  There  had  been  Hearst  gifts 
and  there  were  some  distinguished 
pictures;  but  the  museum,  which 
originally  had  been  a  sort  of  brick 
and  carved  limestone  small-town 
world's-fair  structure  fit  is  on  Ex- 
position Boulevard  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  tracks),  had  a  remote  and  for- 
gotten air.   All  that  has  changed. 

The  night  I  was  there  the  museum 
contained,  as  someone  remarked,  a 
three-ring  circus.  There  was  a  mag- 
nificent exhibition  of  Mexican  art 
that  started  with  prehistoric  fer- 
tility and  funeral  figures  in  clay, 
wound  its  way  through  the  more 
familiar  Aztec  and  Toltec  Indian 
works,  the  colonial  baroque,   to   the 


social-pi-otest  school  of  the  1930s 
after  (Rivera,  Orozco,  Sique 
etc.),  to  the  folk  art  of  yeste 
and  today.  It  ended  in  a  burs 
chemical  pinks  and  gilts  and  blu 
candelabra,  sugar  and  tinsel  sk 
gaudy  figurines  and  dolls  and  c 
and  paper  streamers.  This  was 
ring  of  the  circus. 

The  second  ring  was  the  bigj 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  Gas 
Lachaise  that  has  ever  been  held  a 
where,  which  means  that  this 
among  other  things  the  largest  s 
of  bronze  mammary  glands  ever 
be  seen  anywhere.  Lachaise  was 
exuberant  sculptor  with  a  sense 
female  grandeur  and  monumenta 
that  was  both  busty  and  gutsy. 
also  is  often  witty,  always  dignifi 
and  occasionally  touching  with 
being  sentimental. 

The  galleries  were  crowded  wi 
an  opening-night  assemblage  wh 
as  nearly  as  I  could  guess,  was  int< 
changeable  with  any  opening-nig 
art  crowd  anywhere.  It  was  a  mi 
ture  of  collectors,  artists,  dealei 
curators,  academics,  amateurs,  ai 
of  those  who  think  it  important  f' 
their  social  aplomb  to  be  seen  at  sue 
gatherings.  It  was  suitably  crowde 
"suitably"  in  this  case  meaning  i 
crowded  that  it  was  nearly  impo 
sible  to  see  the  works  of  art.  L; 
chaise's  women,  however,  were  moi 
than  a  match  for  the  women  who  can 
to  be  looked  at  (and  for  those  wl 
came  to  look),  and  his  laught( 
from  the  walls  and  pedestals  wi 
louder  than  the  titter  of  the  audien< 
and  twice  as  robust. 

The  third  ring  of  the  circus,  whic 
I  heard  about  after  it  was  over,  w£ 
a  lecture  by  the  well-known  di 
signer  and  movie-maker,  Charh 
Eames  (the  Eames  chair  fellow  an 
the  man  who,  among  other  thing 
did  the  movie  that  stole  the  show  i 
the  science  building  at  the  Seatt' 
Fair  year  before  last).  He  is  a  loci 
resident  and  ornament. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Museiu 
has  divided,  amoeba-like,  and  on 
part  of  it  is  about  to  have  a  moi 
fashionable  building  and  locatioi 
The  original  section  is  now  house 
across  the  street  from  the  Universit 
of  Southern  California  in  a  part  c 
the  city  which,  I  was  told,  was  one 
tolerably  respectable  and  wealthy  bt 
which  is  no  longer  a  residential  are 
in  which  anyone  much  wants  to  liv 
who  can  afford  to  be  elsewhere.  Th 
university  (a  private  institution  nc 


t  ).  rn  route  to  Europe,  aboard  a  happy  ship  of  the  Holland-Am 


Can  you  do  as  you  please 

aboard  Holland-America? 

Ask  Sheila  Folstein. 


nong  the  many  lovely  sights  on  a  recent  Atlantic  cross- 
g  were  the  ballet  exercises  of  Miss  Sheila  Folstein  of 
ashington,  D.C.,  a  dancer  on  her  way  to  London. 

e  talked  to  Miss  Folstein,  and  this  is  what  she  said: 
rhis  is  my  first  trip  on  the  Holland-America  Line,  and 
s  a  wonderful  experience.  Everyone  is  so  gay  and 
iendly— crew  and  passengers  alike.  The  ship  is  beau- 
rul  and  so  spacious.  There  are  dozens  of  secluded 
)Ots  where  I  can  exercise  without  collecting  a  crowd. 


I've  had  a  perfectly  marvelous  trip,  and  I'm  looking  for- 
ward to  a  repeat  performance." 

If  you'd  like  to  know  about  Holland-America's  many  sail- 
ings to  Europe,  ask  your  travel  agent.  But  if  you  want  to 
know  how  much  fun  a  voyage  can  be,  ask  the  people. 

For  free  brochures,  write  HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE, 
Pier  40,  North  River,  New  York  14,  N.  Y.  Sail  a  happy- 
ship— to  Southampton,  Le  Havre,  Rotterdam,  Cobh, 
Galway,  and  Bremerhaven. 
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let  him  know 
you  care 

THAN  NGOC  KHANH,  VIETNAMESE, 
AGE  8y2.  Walks  with  difficulty.  Polio. 
Three  other  children  in  family.  Young- 
est, 2  years,  also  polio  victim.  Father 
TB.  Cannot  work.  Mother  earns  S20.59 
per  month.  Family  undernourished. 
Live  in  hut.  Two  beds.  Must  note  sel!  hut 
to  pay  medical  hills.  Khanh  good  stu- 
dent. Wants  to  he  doctor.  Parents  look 
with  despair  on  children  they  cannot 
help,  ^eed  acute.  Help  to  Khanh  means 
help  to  whole  family. 

You  or  your  group  can  become  a  Foster  Parent 
of  a  needy  child.  You  will  be  sent  the  case  history 
and  photo  of  your  "adopted"  child  and  letters 
from  the  child  himself.  Correspondence  is  trans- 
lated bj  PLAN.  The  child  knows  who  you  arc.  \t 
once  he  is  touched  by  lo\e  and  a  sense  of  belong- 
in};.  Your  pledge  provides  new  clothing,  blankets, 
food  packages,  education  and  medical  care,  as  well 
as  a  cash  grant  of  S8.00  every  month.  Each  child 
receives  full  measure  of  material  aid  from  your 
contribution.  Distribution  of  goods  is  supervised 
by  PL  W  ~talT  and  i>  insured  against  loss  in  every 
country  where  PLAN  operates.  Help  in  the  responsible  way.  "Adopt"  a  child  through 
Foster  Parents*  Plan.  Lei  some  child  love  you. 

I'l.W  i>  a  non-political,  non-profit,  non-sectarian,  government-approved,  independent 
rcliel  organization,  registered  under  No.  VI  \0l°  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol- 
untary Foreign  Aid  of  the  I  niled  States  Government  and  filed  with  the  National  Infor- 
mation Bureau  in  New  York  City.  We  eagerly  offer  our  financial  statement  on  request 
because  we  are  so  proud  of  the  handling  of  our  funds.  PLAN  helps  children  in  Italy, 
Greece,  South  Korea.  Viet  Nam,  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines,  Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

©   1964  FPP,    Inc. 

fader  pxus&ds'  Via*,  u*. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF 
SPONSORS  AND 
FOSTER   PARENTS 

Steve  Allen 

Sen.    Paul    H     Douglas 

Helen   Hayes 

Dr.   John   Haynes   Holmes 

C.    D.   Jackson 

Sen.   Jacob   K.   Javits 

Garry   Moore 
Edward    R.   Murrow 

Mary    Pickford 
Dr.    Howard   A.    Rusk 

Mr.   &   Mrs. 
Robert   W.   Sarnoff 

Sen.   John   G.   Tower 

Loretta   Young 


FOSTER   PARENTS'   PLAN,   INC.  H-2-64  ■ 

352  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,   NEW  YORK,   N.  Y.    10010 

In  Canada:     P.O.  Box   65,  Sta.   B,  Montreal,  Que. 
A.    I   wish   to   become  a   Foster   Parent  of  a   needy   child   for   one  year   | 


more.     If    possible,    sex ,    age ,     nationality 

I   will  pay  $15  a  month  for  one  year  or  more   (S180  per  year). 
Payment  will  be  monthly   (      ),  quarterly   (      ),  semi-annually  (      ), 
annually    (      ). 

I   enclose  herewith    my  first  payment  S 

I    cannot    "adopt"    a    child    but    I    would    like    to    help   a    child    by 
contributing    $ 


Name    ... 
Address 
City  


Zone 


Date   Contributions  are   Income  Tax   deductible 


I 

I 

State I 


AFTER  HOURS 

to  be  confused  with  UCLA,  \vhich| 
a  state-supported,  and  hence  rich, 
stitution)  is  largely  attended  by  s| 
dents  who  commute  to  classes,  ele\l 
thousand  of  them,  and  is  growi| 
in  stature,  though  not  in  size 
has  sensibly  decided  that  it  is  t 
enough).  It  will  remain  a  bastion 
culture  in  a  section  of  the  city  that 
about  to  be  otherwise  cultura 
diminished. 

"Why  is  the  art  gallery  moving?" 
local  collector  responded  to  a  qu€ 
tion  from  me.  "Obviously  it  is  f( 
lowing  the  money." 

The    new,     ten-million-dollar 
museum  (history  and  natural  histoi 
will  stay  where  they  are)   has  bee 
designed  by  the  busy   Mr.   Willia 
Pereira,    and    will    be    on    Wilshii 
Boulevard,  a  very  long  and  misc< 
laneous  street  that  runs  the  gami 
from   retail    to   high    finance,    fror 
hotels    to    insurance    companies    i: 
spanking  new  buildings,  and  has 
section    known    probably    not    inac 
curately  as  "the  miracle  mile."    (I 
had  gold  Christmas  trees  down  it 
center  strip   when   I  was  there.) 
had    the    impression    that    Wilshirt 
Boulevard    not    only    was    rich    bu1 
pointed     in    the    direction    of    still 
greater  riches.  It  is  where  the  ar1 
museum    ought,    in    these    days    oi 
lavish  patronage  of  the  arts,  to  be  .  . 
near  the  heart  of  gold. 

I  got  the  impression  that  like  mosl 
activities  in  Los  Angeles  the  sources 
of  art  and  its  emplacement  are  scat- 
tered. UCLA  is  about  to  have  a 
brand-new  arts  building  with  twice 
as  much  exhibition  space  as  it  now 
has.  A  copse  of  trees  on  the  campus 
hid  the  site  where  ground  will  have 
been  broken  by  the  time  this  is  pub- 
lished. One  step  had  already  beer 
taken  in  anticipation :  the  UCLA 
Arts  Council  (primarily  a  hard- 
driving  group  of  youngish  cultur- 
ettes)  had  bought  a  tremendous 
sculpture  by  Lipchitz  to  put  in  front 
of  the  new  building  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. Every  other  year,  the  ladies 
put  on  a  "thieves'  market"  and  raise 
about  $80,000  for  exhibitions  and 
scholarships,  and  to  bring  distin- 
guished scholars  for  series  of  what 
were  described  to  me  as  "high-level" 
lectures.  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  formerly 
director  of  London's  National  Gal- 
lery, Henri  Peyre  of  Yale,  and  Jakob 
Rosenberg  have  ornamented  the  arts 


ANY     3     BOOKS 


132.  DICTIONARY  OF  SLANG  &  UNCONVENTIONAL  ENGLISH 
by  /mi  Partridge*  Defines  the  "secret"  \*or«ls  not  in  regular 
dictionaries,  including  colloquialisms,  argot,  slang,  cant, 
taiericanisms,  catch  phrases,  nicknames,  vulgarisms,  "four- 
letter  words,"  etc.  Tin*  new  revised  and  enlarged  ."ill*  edition 
-  I..i76  pp.,  50,000  definition*  totaling  1,400,000  words, 
9Vi  x7x  -M  j  inches,  [Published  by  Macmilian  Co.) 
PUBLISHER'S    RETAIL   PRICE    $16 


FREE 


/    u  u  i   t.n  i    wn 

ANY  3  BOOKS  FREE 


this  $16  Dii 
PLUS  1  OR  MORE  OTHER  BOOKS  for   .nlj  $2.95  ea<  r  .  „/  regular 

retail  pri 

PLUS    $2.50    BONUS    VOUCHER  h    and   every   book   you   buy  later. 


HlllllBa/Hl.BIHlim 
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$2.50  Bouts  Vouchers — which 
be  applied  immediately,  at  any 
time,  toward  other  books  of  your  choice 
--are  given  in  addition  to  massive  out- 
right discounts  on  books  offered  by  The 
Mid-Century  Book  Society,  which  has 
been  called  "America's  most  rewarding 
book  club."  You  receive  at  least  one 
$2.00  \  oucher  for  on  the  many  books  offered  to  members 

in  the  "       i  '  >  range.  Other  books  often  earn  more  than  on.  voucher 

SAVE  UP  TO  90%   NOW.   New  readers  may  thus  save  up 
joining  the  Society  at   this   time.   While  you  need  take  only  one   book  at  the 
introductory  extra  the  more  you  take  the  more  you  save 

PLUS  STILL  ANOTHER  FREf:  BOOK   [  See  coupon  below]  if  you  remit  now 
for  each  book  you  take  at  the  i  xtra-discount  price  for  new  members. 
CANCELLATION.    Either-  renin  all  these  books  after  2-weeks'  free  examina- 
tion,  without  cost  or  obligation.   Or— take   only   two   more  books  during  the 
coming  year  out  of  hundreds  to  be  offered. 

THE  MID-CENTURY  MAGAZINE  FREE,  bringing  you  advance  reviews  of  new- 
books  published  each  month — with  informed  recommendations  of  hooks  to  both 
read  and  keep  [no  fall-apart  paperbacks]  in  every  subject-category— hooks  for 
pleasure,  profit,  reference  ...  for  the  many  interests,  needs  and  appetites  of 
America's  "New  Renaissance"  readers ...  the  best  novels,  non-fiction,  reference 
works,  biographies,  art  hooks,  Itistorics — and  many  more. 
PROFIT  SHARING:  Because  the  Society  can  order  hooks  in  large  quantities,  it 
shares  profits  with  members  through  sensationally  lower  prices  plus  the  Bonus 
Book  Vouchers.  Members  can  thus  buy  first-run  books — in  publishers'  regular 
cloth-bound  editions  for  their  permanent  libraries  [not  cardboard-bound 
"cheapies"] — for  less  than  throw-away  paperbacks  cost! 

BECAUSE  many  of  the  books  offered  in  this  announcement  are  in  short  supply, 
fulfillment  of  ilii-  offer  can  <nil>  be  guaranteed  for  30  days.  Please,  therefore, 
enter  all  your  choices  l>y  number  on  the  Bequest  Form  — arid  mail  without  delay. 
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tearing  tragedy  in 

igh  comedy.   1302  pp.  <   Retail  $h.5ii. 

I    524.   WRITERS    IN   REVOLT 
f  Richard  S. 

Trocrhi.    An    outstanding 
»llecti..n  of  the  con 
lit  writing  of  avant    garde  authors 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  WORDS 
_  S3.  ORIGINS  by  Eric  Partridge. 
'he  most  comprehensive  encyelo- 
edia-dictionary  in  53  years  of 
fords  and  their  origins.  Covers 
fords — common  and  uncommon 
-including  many  popularly  sup- 
osed  to  be  slang  or  vulgar.  For 
sample:  "the  only  two  words 
srbtdden  to  be  printed  in  full 
rary  where  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth" are  revealed  to  be  "super- 
luebloods"  whose  origins  even 
ntedate  ancient  Latin!  12.000 
Iphabetized  sections  [including 
efinitions  and  foreign  equiva- 
:ntsl  in  1.300.000  words;  970 
nk'c-    lutail  sts.00. 


□     233.    ENCYCLOPEDIA    OF    THE 

WORLD.  The  "insider's"  guide  to 
all  the  world  —  9700  provinces, 
states  and  municipalities  of  all 
133  nations.  1700  pp..  1,000,000 
words;  full-color  maps;  charts: 
extensive  and  comprehensive  in- 
dex. Retail  $10.00. 


3     149.    A    WORLD    ON    THE    WANE. 

This  exploration  of  humanity  at  its 
most  basic  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable work  ever  published  on  a 
sexually  uninhibited  primitive  cul- 
ture. 116  revealing  photographs  and 
drawings.  Retail  $12. SO. 


E    933.    JOHNSON  S    DICTIONARY:    A 
Modern    Selection    from    the 

mous  and  most  sonal  dic- 

tionary of  all  time.  A  delight 
and  browse.  Retail  $6 

O     238.     A     DICTIONARY     OF     CON- 
TEMPORARY    AMERICAN     USAGE     hb 

Bergen  <t  Cornelia  Eva 

up-to-date    dictionary    of    usage  .  .  . 

style,  punctuation,  idioms,  etc.  Retail 

$6.95. 

223.    MEMOIRS    OF    HADRIAN 
3     252.    J.F.K.  I    ,  for    Laakv.    Re. 


G    908.   THE   DOUG  'BOYS:   The   Story 
of  The  AEF  [1917-18]  I,,  !..  Stall,,,,,,. 

/.'.  la 
Z    242.  THE   POOH  PERPLEX 

THE      ELEPHANT     by     S. 

Z     800.    ON    HER    MAJESTY'S    SECRET 

SERVICE   oa   lai 

Z    915.   THE    LAST   OF   THE    INCAS    t>» 

•      i  \h.  Illus.  K,  la 
Z    9*5.    LORD    OF   THE   FLIES    I,,/    IT. 
THE     PETTY     DEMON     b 
■:„>,.     [2-bk.     Si 


□    998.    THE    FIRST   WORLD    WAR.    A 
PHOTO  HISTORY   by  L.  Stall 

Z    106.  THE  DELIGHTS  OF  DETECTION 
ed.  b,i  J.  Barzun.  Retail  $5.95. 

161.    THE    DECLINE    OF   THE    WEST 

,-nlcr.   Retail   $6.95. 
I25E.  GREAT  ENGLISH  SHORT  NOV- 
ELS bn  C    Cinnoll'j.   Rctat 

125F.    GRFAT    FRENCH    SHORT 
NOVELS  ed,  by  F.  Dupee.  Retail 

Z     125R.    GREAT    RUSSIAN    SHORT 

NOVELS   ed,   by  P.   Rahv.   Rit. 
Z     162.    CAUTIONARY    VERSES 

Hilaire   Bellue.   Retail  $6.00. 


FREE 

if  payment  is 
enclosed  with  order 

FOUR  SCREENPLAYS  OF 
INGMAR      BERGMAN,    one    of 

the  greatest  film-makers  of 
our  time.  Here  are  included 
all  the  situations  "cut" 
from  the  screen  versions- 
plus  every  delightful  sub- 
tlety of  dialogue.  The 
Screenplays:  Smiles  of  A 
Summer  Night,  Wild 
Strawberries.  The  Seventh 
Seal  and  The  Magician. 

Pub.  Ed.  $6.00 


REQUEST   FORM  H  15 

Mail  to:  THE  MID-CENTURY  BOOK  SOCIETY,  115  East  31st  Street,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

Enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  and  send  me    100  or  more  to  be  offered  at  average  savings   I 
the  3  FREE  BOOKS  indicated  below-charg-    of  50%  under  the  publishers'  retail  prices, 
ing  me  only  for  the  one  or  more  other  books    Over  and  above  outright  Discounts.  I  am  to    I 
ordered  at  the  special  new-member  price  of    receive  at  least  one  S2.50  Bonus  Book  Voucher   ■ 
only  S2.95  each.  with  each  book  purchased. 

My  only  obligation  is  to  buv  two  future    [PLEASE  INDICATE  YOUR 
selections  during  the  coming  year  from  the    CHOICES  BELOW  BY  NUMBER] 


I.    SEND    THE    FOLLOWING    SELECTIONS    FREE  — with 
New-Member   Purchase's)    at  right. 


II.    SEND  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTION  (S)  AT  SPECIAL 
NEW-MEMBER'S  PRICE    ($2.95). 
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77/v  Difference  between 

a  Lion  fs  Roar 

and  a 

Kitten 's  Purr 

...accurately  describes  the  decrease  in  the 
noise  level  on  French  National  Railroads 
trie  and  Diesel  driven  trains 
from  the  "good  old  days."  Half-mile  and 
mile  length  welded  rails  have  eliminated 
theclickety-claclc  in  very  comfortable  cars. 
QUIET  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  relaxation  of  riding  on  the 
Fren       Nat  :nal  Railroads. .  .that'? 
rig    -  P'rar.ce  "The  Railv. 
the  Right  \V_ 

You  can  bu>  vour  tickets  and  reservations  for 

France  and  Europe  before  >ou  leave  the 

L       ed  States.  See  >our  Travel  Agent  or  write 

us  for  information  about  all  our  services, 

including  the  '  Eurailpass."  the  Magic  Pass. 

•  Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
on  FRASCE.Dept.B2 


'      NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


610  FIFTH  AVENUE,   NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 

II  Ent Adoms  Street    C-:r;:         -c  ! 
323   Geary   S,fee-     $:-    Franc  je 

9*;f  NffUireBlvd     '■-  m  •  .  -        '.-.-.---. 
J 500  Stanley  S--eer,  Montreal,  Ca-iodo 


program  at  UCLA  in  the  last  three 
years. 

Los  Ange^-r-  -  ther  bus 
councils — a  Junior  Arts  Council  for 
the  County  Museum  and  a  Contem- 
porary Arts  Council  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Museum  of  Art.  Mrs.  Norman 
Chandle      s  the  :  force  behind 

the  "twelve  or  fourteen  million"  that 
is  needed  for  the  new  Music  Center 
which  is  under  construction  in 
"downtown"  .       -     :he  only 

-     "ion     of    the    ci*  -     someone 

pointed  out  to  me.  where  one  sees 
pedestrians  and  then  only  at  the 
lunch  hour. 

The  Music  Center,  a  vast  circular 
building  far  from  completed  when  I 
there,    has    been    designed    by 
Welton  Beck  here  will 

be  two  theatres  across  the  way  from 
the  opera  house  at  the  head  of  the 
civic  mall,  a  pretty  high  concentra- 
tion of  culture  somewhat  on  the  pat- 
tern of  Lincoln  Center  ii  York. 
e.  however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
rtainment  district  ir.  I  -  .reles 
like  the  one  around  New  York's 
Times  Square  and  Broadway,  people 
are  used  to  driving  miles  for  their 
culture  (and  for  everything  e 
and  a  concentrated  music  and  theatre 
center  would  seem  to  make  good 
sense.  Los  Angeles  has.  of  course,  a 
- "  nguished  symphony  orchestra, 
and  hopes  that  before  long  it  also 
will  have  an  opera  company  at  least 
comparable  to  San  Francisco's. 

The  "Fifty-seventh  Street"  of  Los 
Angeles  is  a  section  of  La  Cienega 
Boulevard  a  few  blocks  long  and  is  as 
little  like  New  York  -seventh 

Street  as  Fifty-seventh  Street  is  like 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honore.  The  art 
and  antique  dealers  are  in  one-story 
buildings  with  a  slight  French  cast 
about  them  and  little  lawns  in  front 
of  them.  I  was  told,  though  I  was 
not  there  to  see  it.  that  on  Monday 
nights  there  is  what  is  called  a 
"gallery  crawl."  and  during  that 
evening  when  all  the  galleries  are 
open  people  drift  from  gallery  to 
gallery.  "Sociologically  very  interest- 
ing." an  art  historian  told  me.  Artis- 
tically he  did  not  find  La  Cienega 
Boulevard  very  interesting,  but  as  a 
collecting  point  of  commercial  art 
galleries,  it  is  second  in  America  only 
to  New  York. 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
collectors    of   modern    painting   and 


s     '.pture  in  Los  Angeles.  There 
also  collectors  of  the  routine  -xp 
paintings  from  the  Impressi 
»ts  through  the  Fauves.  "For  re? 
expensive  pictures."  the  art  histoid 
said,   "the  prestige  collectors   go 
New  York."  A  painter  with  whon 
talked  said:  "Los  Angeles  is  cult 
ally     terribly     self-conscious."     1 
painter    had    recently    come    to 
West  Coast  from  New  England, 
seems   to   me   likely    that   he    woi 
have  found  any  city  culturally 
conscious.    except    Boston   and   N 
-:   and  Philadelphia,  which  hj 
been  playing  the  culture  game  lo 
enough    to     take     it     for     grant 
whether  they  have  a  right  to  or  n< 
-    Angeles  is  plugging  culture 
the  best  Chamber  of  Commerce  tra< 
tion  and  backing  up  its  aspiratio 
for   aesthetic   conversion   with    st« 
and    concrete    temples    of    imposii 
dimensions.  More  artists  of  all  sorl 
I  was  informed,  are  moving  into  t] 
region — which,    in    many    ways, 
more    important    by    far    than    tl 
construction  of  cultural  buildings. 

One  of  the  cultural  contradictioi 
of  our  time  is  the  disparity  betwe( 
what  is  done  to  promote  musi 
painting,  sculpture,  and  individu 
architectural  accomplishments  in  oi 
cities  and  the  seeming  indifferent 
of  the  community  to  its  own  aesthet 
character.  It  would  be  inconceivabl 
I  think,  to  find  a  city  that  is 
worse  architectural  and  planning  an 
honky-tonk  mess  than  Los  Angeles 
it  is  a  place  where  greed  cuts  off  th 
tops  of  mountains  and  terraces  hil 
sides  for  villas  with  not  one  but  tw 
swimming  pools,  where  canyons 
thousand  feet  deep  are  partly  fille 
in  to  make  room  for  nondescript  bu 
extremely  expensive  housing  develop 
ments.  where  freeways  slash  th 
landscape  indiscriminately. 

Evidently  those  who  are  concerne 
with  Los  Angeles  culture  have  givei 
up  on  the  big  problem,  which  is  I 
sensible  plan  for  the  growth  of  th 
city  in  which  a  culture  might  flower 
and  have  decided  to  apply  culture  t< 
the  city  as  though  it  were  a  battere< 
old  hat  which  could  be  made  to  lool 
classy  with  paper  blossoms.  It  is  sad 
but  nobody,  alas,  can  say  that  it's  no 
characteristic  of  our  times  and  of  oui 
cities.  Los  Angeles  is  probably  n( 
worse  than  a  great  many  towns  thai 
are  trying  to  put  on  a  cultural  bon 
net;  it's  just  that  it  weighs  so  much 


You  can  thank  the  Dutch 

for  this  110-year-old 

Spanish  accident 

\jrely  by  accident,  Pedro  Domecq,  who  was  famous  for  sherry,  created  Fundador  Brandy.  This 
s  how  it  happened.  In  1853,  an  order  arrived  from  a  Dutch  firm  for  312  butts — not  of  sherry,  but 
Df  brandy.  It  was  to  be  distilled  "just  so."  Senor  Domecq  accepted  the  order  and  produced  the 
Drandy,  but  at  such  a  high  price  the  Dutch  order  was  withdrawn.  What  to  do  with  312  butts  of 
/ery  expensive  brandy  in  a  sherry-drinking  land?  They  found  a  forgotten  corner,  and  there  the 
Dutts  lay  for  a  long  time.  When  rediscovered,  the  brandy  had  become  delicately  dry  with  a 
'are  bouquet.  "Soft  and-  mellow,"  one  could  say.  Why  not  make  more  the  same  way  and  call  it 
:undador?  The  Domecq  family  did.  And  today,  for  $6.94  a  bottle  in  New  York  (slightly  more  or 
ess  in  other  States),  you  can  enjoy  the  premium  brandy  with  the  regal  Spanish  accent  that  has 
earned  all  the  world's  acclaim.  Favor  yourself  with  FUNDADOR,  the  classic  brandy  of  Spain. 
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Report  from  Innsbruck:  The  fastest 


UP  until  four  years  ago.  spectators 
at  the  Winter  Olympics  often  had 
to  wait  hours  to  learn  the  results.  It  took 
a  whole  afternoon  to  calculate  the  fig- 
ure skating  standings  alone. 

Then,  at  the  1960  Winter  Olympics 
in  Squaw  Valley,  IBM  computers  were 
used  for  the  first  time.  Calculations  that 
formerly  took  hours  were  completed  in 
minutes. 

At  Innsbruck  today,  this  time  lac  has 
been  cut  again-to  a  matter  oi  seconds. 


In  most  events,  spectators  are  informed 
of  each  athlete's  standing  almost  as  soon 
as  he  comes  to  a  halt. 

This  speedup  is  possible  even  though 
the  actual  calculation  of  results  is  done 
many  miles  from  the  event  sites. 

Tele-Processing  shrinks  distance 

New  to  the  Olympics  is  an  IBM  Tele- 
Processing  network  which  covers  an 
eighty-square-mile  area  of  Austrian 
Alps.  It  links  IBM  computers  to  ten  re- 


IBM  computers  liclp  contestants  "know  the  score"  immediately  ami  at  all  times.  Competition  is  keener  as  a  result. 


lympic  scoring  ever,  with  IBM  computers 


he  same  time,  the  results  are  printed 
ill  major  event  sites,  and  copies  are 
ributed  to  officials  and  newsmen.  All 
matter  of  minutes. 

Computers  speed  scoring 

s  new  reporting  speed  is  the  result 
nany  months  of  planning.  An  inter- 
onal  team  of  IBM  specialists  has 
'ked  with  the  Olympic  Organizing 
nmitteeand  international  sports  fed- 
ions,  translating  the  complex  rules 


of  Olympic  competition  into  the  swift. 
mathematical  logic  of  the  computer. 

Computers  do  "housekeeping" 

Reporting  is  only  one  of  the  tasks  of 
this  IBM  computer  network  during  the 
twelve  days  of  competition.  It  doubles 
as  the  Olympic  Games  "housekeeper." 
helping  the  Organizing  Committee  keep 
track  of  1300  contestants  from  thirty- 
seven  nations.  It  registers  them,  prints 
their  starting  lists,  and  even  provides 


their  final  certificates  of  performance. 

An  even  larger  IBM  computer  sys- 
tem will  soon  be  installed  in  Tokyo  to 
score  the  Summer  Olympics  this  com- 
ing October. 

It  will  be  reporting  on  six  times  as 
many  contestants  in  five  times  as  many 
events  over  a  far  larger  area. 


IBM 


You'll  savor  Chef  Morrell's  meals  when  you  flv  to  Britain  by  BOAC  Rolls-Rovce  707  Fan  T 
from  New  York,  Boston,  Washington.  DC,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  FranS  or  Honolul 


This  is  Eric  Morrell,  head  chef  for  BOAC.  Eric  has  won  a 
medal  in  every  cooking  competition  he's  entered  since  1927. 
At  a  recent  international  exhibition,  he  won  21  out  of  24 
medals  including  the  Grand  Prix  challenge  trophy. 
Prime  Ministers,  Princes  and  scores  of  other  dignitaries 
have  dined  a  la  Morrell  and  marveled  at  it.  You  will  too. 

All  airlines  are  alike.  Only  people  make  them  different. 


See  your  Travel  Agent  or  call  British  Ovcrc^  airways  Corporation. 


ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

MM 

TAKES  GOOD  CARE  OF  YOU 


Harper's 

JL  magazine 


A  Draftee's  Diary  from 
the  Mississippi  Front 


by  Charles  Vanderburgh 


An  unusual  document  of  violence,  rebellion, 
and  today's  peacetime  Army,  recorded  with 
wit  and  irony  by  a  soldier  in  the  ranks. 


l.t  was  our  misfortune  to  spend  two  months  in 
Mississippi  in  the  autumn  of  1962  to  assist  in 
the  enrollment  of  James  A.  Meredith  in  the  Uni- 
vt  rsity  at  Oxford.  It  seems  proper  that  there 
should  be  some  record  of  our  trials.  This  account 
is  made  from  notes  and  documents  collected  at 
the  scene. 

30  Sep  62  I  write  this  in  the  gymnasium  at  the 
Memphis  Naval  Air  Station.  Two  complete  MP 
battalions  are  on  the  floor  asleep.  It  looks  like  a 
DP  camp.  Outside  are  at  least  three  battle  groups 
of  Airborne,  with  more  coming  in.  The  airfields 
are  covered  with  helicopters  and  transports.  We 
hear  the  continuous  roar  of  arriving  and  depart- 
ing aircraft.  A  two-star  general  has  set  up  his 
CP  next  door. 

We  were  alerted  at  about  5  day  before  yester- 


day [Friday]  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  DEFCON  3— 
Be  prepared  to  move  in  four  hours.  Clerks  on  the 
phones  called  men  back  from  pass.  Patrols  went 
out  scrounging  men  <xrt  of  the  surrounding  bars. 
We  loaded  vehicles,  drew  weapons,  and  packed 
personal  gear.  We  have  had,  alas,  plenty  of  prac- 
tice and  were  finished  on  schedule.  Then  the  usual 
Army  waiting. 

Saturday  morning.  DEFCON  2 — Be  ready  for 
immediate  movement.  Vehicles  were  taken  to  the 
airfield  to  be  weighed  for  air  shipment.  Addi- 
tional men  have  been  arriving  all  day:  MPs  from 
the  stockade,  clerks  from  the  Provost  Marshal's 
Oliice,  mechanics,  cooks,  and  commo  from  the 
schools.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  battalion 
is  up  to  strength.  General  confusion.  The  more 
time  the  Army  is  allowed  to  do  anything,  the 
more  honchos  involve  themselves,  and  the  more 
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affairs  are  messed  up.  We  unloaded,  repacked, 
and  reloaded  the  vehicles  over  and  over  again. 
Ditto  personal  gear.  There  was  vast  speculation 
about  our  possible  destination.  Vietnam,  Ger- 
many, and  India  were  mentioned.  But  far  and 
away  favorites  were  Cuba  and  Mississippi. 
("Same  difference,"  a  Negro  GI  said.)  Orders 
came  down  that  we  were  to  leave  all  crew-served 
weapons  (bazookas  and  machine  guns)  behind. 
And  we  went  out  and  scrounged  every  shotgun 
on  post.  We  have  been  alerted  so  many  times  be- 
fore, every  time  statesmen  sneer  at  each  other, 
we  no  longer  take  it  seriously. 

We  got  to  bed,  fully  dressed  with  our  rifles  for 
companions,  only  to  be  awakened  at  one  a.m. 
DEFCON  1— War.  Fine.  We  still  didn't  believe 
it  until  we  arrived  at  the  field  and  saw  an  end- 
less line  of  big  four-engined  turbo-prop  trans- 
ports trailing  off  out  of  sight  in  the  mist.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  planes  to  carry  600  men  and  1  10  vehicles. 
The  Air  Force  loaded  us,  competently.  The  pilot 
instructed  us  on  emergency  procedure.  Any  ques- 
tions? Yeah,  where  the  hell  are  we  going?  Pilot 
amazed  by  our  ignorance.  Navy  Memphis  [Ten- 
nessee]. And  where  is  that?  About  twenty  miles 
from  Mississippi.  We  are  given  a  mimeographed 
handout.  In  Army  language  it  says  that  we  don't 
have  to  like  what  we  are  doing  and  we  are  not 
to  talk  to  anyone  about  it,  especially  reporters. 

About  dawn  the  first  plane  touched  down  at 
Memphis.  The  rest  arrived  all  morning,  unloaded 
quickly,  and  immediately  took  off  for  Texas  to 
get  the  720th  MPs.  The  503rd  MPs  and  Airborne 
units  were  arriving  from  Bragg.  Helicopter  units 
came  in  from  Alabama.  We  hear  that  the  2nd 
Division  is  on  the  road  from  Benning.  About 
noon  a  Marine  helicopter  squadron  flew  in  from 
Lejune.  The  Marines  have  to  get  in  on  everything. 

Very,  very  tired.  An  hour  ago  there  was  a 
Protestant  service  held  in  the  gym.  The  chaplain 
gave  a  complete  hundred-year-old  service — -"On- 
ward Christian  Soldiers,"  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  Biblical  injunctions  against  re- 
bellion, "all  men  are  brothers  in  Christ,"  "render 
unto  Caesar,"  and  prayers  for  the  soon  to  be  dead 
and  wounded.  In  the  corner  a  man  is  reading 
Cash's  Mind  of  flu'  South.  Time  to  sleep. 

2  Oct  62  Finally  some  rest.  The  bulk  of  the 
battalion  has  be-  n  withdrawn  into  reserve  at  the 
Confederate  Cemetery  south  of  the  Ole  Mis- 
campus.  I  had  been  awakened  about  10  Sunday 
night  by  the  toe  of  my  CO's  boot  to  see  the  rest 
of  the  battalion  packing  up  and  to  notice  that  the 
far  end  of  the  gym  was  empty.  Where's  the 
503rd?   Gone.   We   fell   in   outside.   A   flurrv    of 


rumors.  We  heard  the  most  awful  tales  of  goings- 
on  in  Mississippi.  In  ranks,  the  CO  passed 
through  us  and  tapped  men  to  fall  out  to  the  rear. 
After  a  few  were  so  chosen,  I  noted  that  they 
were  all  Negroes.  All  of  our  Negro  men  were  left 
behind  in  Memphis — 10  per  cent  of  the  ranks,  a 
third  of  all  NCOs,  a  first  sergeant,  the  adjutant, 
the  personnel  officer,  and  two  out  of  three  com- 
pany commanders.  There  were  tears  in  some  of 
the  men's  eyes.  That  is,  among  the  USs  (draf- 
tees) ;  the  lifers  (professionals)  were  glad  to  be 
getting  out  of  something.  We,  the  only  Yankee 
outfit  there,  were  the  only  unit  to  do  this  segre- 
gating. The  503rd  and  everyone  else  took  every 
man  they  had. 

A  lieutenant  came  down  the  line.  "They're  not 
playing  fun  and  games  down  there.  The  bastards 
have  killed  three  men  already."  We  mounted  up 
and  moved  out.  The  CO  stood  in  the  road  and 
watched  us  go.  A  Navy  truck  led  us  through 
Memphis,  and  Tennessee  State  Troopers  on  mo- 
torcycles escorted  us  to  the  state  line.  A  huge 
sign  greeted  us.  "Welcome  to  Mississippi — Land 
of  Beautiful  Women."  What  a  ride  that  was! 
Flat  out  all  the  way.  Pitch  black.  Not  a  sign  of 
life.  As  if  we  had  fallen  into  a  pit.  Only  when 
we  pulled  off  the  interstate  route  to  run  into  the 
Ole  Miss  campus  did  the  rebels  appear.  Little 
knots  of  people  avoided  our  headlights  as  we 
rounded  turns.  Rocks  and  bottles  came  at  us  from 
the  dark.  Lumbering  down  the  road  from  the  op- 
posite direction  tame  a  massive  old  hearse.  I  don't 
know  if  it  was  planned  or  not  but  it  certainly  was 
effective.  As  we  approached  the  edge  of  the  cam- 
pus the  column  was  held  up.  I  was  sent  forward 
to  investigate. 

A  squad  of  the  Mississippi  "Safety  Patrol"  was 
blocking  the  road,  saying  that  their  orders  were 
to  keep  everyone  off  the  campus.  As  they  talked 
two  busloads  of  hard-faced  characters  passed. 
The  lieutenant  insisted  that  we  might  be  of  some 
use  on  campus.  Barnett's  Cossacks  didn't  agree. 
The  radio  operator  perched  high  on  a  jeep  leveled 
his  shotgun  casually.  A  squad  of  MPs  with  bay- 
onets fixed  moved  forward.  "You  better  not  stick 
me  with  that  thing,  boy!"  He  stuck  him.  He 
moved.  The  Troopers  looked  perturbed.  They  put 
their  hands  on  their  holsters.  We  unlimbered  our 
rifles.  All  a  bluff,  in  the  normal  U.S.  Army  con- 
fusion, for  we  had  switched  weapons  all  day  Sun- 
day and  wound  up  carrying  M-l  rifles  and  ammo 
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for  .45  pistols.  The  Safety  Patrol 
thought  thai  they  could  better 
watch  developments  from  back  of 
the  read.  We  dropped  a  few  men 
to  watch  them  and  moved  on.  We 
could  smell  the  tear  gas  from 
where  we  were.  The  noise  was 
fantastic.  Shots  and  loud  shout- 
ing. Planes  and  helicopters  above. 
Strange  lights  and  explosions. 
Held  up  at  the  edge  of  the 
campus.  Confusion.  The  503rd 
vehicles  being  withdrawn.  They 
are  pretty  battered — not  a  whole 
windshield  in  the  lot.  So  we  fold 
and  cover  ours.  Better  an  MP  get 
a  brick  in  the  face  than  have  some 
of   the    taxpayers'    glass    broken. 

What  exactly  happened  is  still 
in  doubt.  Story  is  that  the  com- 
pany of  the  503rd  that  was  rushed  down  by 
helicopter  wasted  time  circling  about  futilely 
ore  landing  at  the  Municipal  Airport  two 
miles  from  campus  and  had  to  walk  in.  They 
arrived  exhausted  to  face  a  barrage  of  bottles 
and  bricks.  Part  of  their  motorized  column  got 
lost  and  the  rest  trickled  onto  campus  without 
plan.  Much  the  same  happened  to  us.  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  ever  did  get  any  orders.  What  little  was 
done  seemed  to  be  ad  lib. 

The  sorority  girls  had  a  warm  welcome  for  us 
as  we  crawled  up  their  Row  pushing  back  strag- 
glers. The  curses  that  came  from  these  Southern 
Belles!  Bottles  from  Delta  Gamma  and  books 
from  the  Tri-Delts.  This  hospitality  only  partly 
prepared  us  for  the  heart  of  the  action — the 
Lyceum.  This  pseudo-Charlottesville-Greek-re- 
vival  building,  the  target  of  the  attacks,  faces 
down  a  long,  slightly  sloping  open  space  called 
the  Grove.  This  vast  area  was  totally  covered 
with  debris.  The  roadway  just  in  front  of  the 
Lyceum,  about  six  inches  deep,  was  filled  with 
gas  shells,  rocks,  pipes,  concrete  rubble,  and  the 
now  familiar  bottles  and  bricks.  On  the  Grove 
itself  were  a  fire  engine  and  a  bulldozer  the 
rioters  had  tried  to  crush  the  U.  S.  Marshals 
with.  All  around  the  area  were  burnt-out  vehicles. 
College  windows  shattered.  Fires  all  over. 

The  U.  S.  Marshals  looked  sadly  comical  in 
their  wrinkled  suits  with  steel  pots  and  vests  for 
gas  shells.  Funny — until  you  see  their  eyes.  They 
have  been  under  continuous  attack  now  for  six 
hours  with  no  way  to  strike  back  but  for  the  tear 
gas.  They  are  exhausted  and  angry.  Many  are 
wounded — hit  by  missiles  and  shot  at  by  snipers 
while  carrying  out  the  law  of  the  United  States. 
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Courthouse  square  in  Oxford,  Mississippi,  October  1962. 


Occasionally  a  captured  rebel  is  brought  up  and 
thrown  inside.  The  local  National  Guardsmen  are 
also  tired.  I  was  surprised  to  see  them  here.  Sur- 
prised the  government  would  trust  them  and 
doubly  surprised  that  they  are  loyal.  They  too 
have  suffered  badly.  Cavalry,  untrained  in  riot 
control,  they  can  only  stand  and  strengthen  the 
line  against  their  own  people.  I  don't  imagine 
that  they  were  too  happy  about  coming  up  here, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  now  which  side  they  are  on. 
I  wonder  though,  how  they  will  show  their  faces 
at  home  after  supporting  the  Yankee. 

The  gas  is  terrible.  It  is  impossible  to  move 
about  without  a  mask.  It  wasn't  the  arrival  of  the 
Army,  but  the  late  hour  and  the  accumulation  of 
tear  gas  that  broke  the  riot.  The  503rd  arrived 
piecemeal  and  never  had  the  opportunity  to  set 
up  a  real  riot-control  formation.  I  hear  Bravo 
Company  managed  to  get  up  a  semblance  of  a  line 
on  the  edge  of  campus  but  the  rioters  were  too 
few  and  it  degenerated  into  individual  MPs  go- 
ing after  lone  rebels.  There  were  still  small 
groups  of  rebels  at  the  far  end  of  the  Grove  with 
smaller  groups  of  MPs  pursuing  them.  A  rioter 
is  faster  on  his  feet  than  a  heavily  laden  MP.  In 
a  truck  there  is  a  form  covered  by  a  blanket:  only 
a  pair  of  combat  boots  shows.  Death  and  fatigue. 
I  crawl  into  a  bush  by  the  Fine  Arts  Building 
and  sleep — rifle,  helmet,  gas  mask,  and  all. 

Two  hours'  sleep  at  most.  Up  again  at  dawn 
[on  Monday],  we  are  hastily  thrown  together, 
mounted,  and  rushed  toward  the  town.  At  least 
no  gas  off  campus.  The  rioters  are  still  active  out 
here.  First  close-up  view  of  them  in  daylight. 
Side-burned  white  trash  and  students  screaming 
treason  over  their  button-down  collars.  The  503rd 
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was  out  here  last  night.  There  is  one  of  their 
jeeps,  smashed  by  a  tie  thrown  from  the  railroad 
bridge.  Past  the  shanty  that  passes  for  the  sepa- 
rate-but-equal Negro  library,  we  enter  the  town 
of  Oxford,  dismount  by  Phil  Stone's  law  office, 
and  wait.  The  courthouse  square  is  full  of  local 
people  screaming  the  familiar  words  and  hurling 
the  familiar  missiles  at  soldiers.  Truckloads  of 
Coke  bottles  are  in  the  far  end  of  the  square,  with 
more  arriving.  After  much  talk  and  staff  meet- 
ings we  are  finally  given  the  chance  to  handle  the 
thing  properly.  The  only  way  to  break  up  a  mob 
is  with  MPs,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  helmet 
and  masks,  advancing  at  the  half-step  with  bay- 
onets thrust  well  out  in  front  of  them.  The  mob 
falls  back,  is  divided,  gassed,  and  pushed  back 
again,  until  it  breaks  up  once  more  into  individ- 
uals. Regulations  say  that  you  have  to  warn  the 
crowd  first,  "read  the  Proclamation."  The  CO  got 
as  far  as,  "By  the  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ..."  when  a  Coke  bottle  shot 
by  his  ear  and  smashed  on  his  radio  operator's 
knee.  "Gas  'em!"  went  out  over  the  loudspeaker. 

We  were  well  supplied  with  gas.  We  threw  cans 
of  it  at  the  mob.  Also  baseball  grenades — just  the 
right  size  and  weight  for  Americans  to  get  range 
and  accuracy.  There  were  many  broken  heads 
from  well-aimed  pegs.  The  rioters  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  pick  them  up  to  throw  back  trouble. 
Each  platoon  is  equipped  with  a  gas  disperser, 
a  flame-thrower-like  device  that  lays  down  a  cloud 
of  tear  gas.  The  mob  is  constantly  reinforced. 
2nd  Division  MPs  arrived.  Things  became  con- 
fused again.  Ideally,  a  riot-control  formation 
should  move  like  a  chorus  line  or  baroque  infan- 
try— in  unison  to  a  learned  drill  under  the  voice 
of  one  man.  But  no  one  can  be  heard  through  a 
gas  mask  over  the  roar  of  the  crowd.  One  of  the 
mob  yelled  a  typical  remark.  "Your  wife's  home 
s  .  .  .  a  black  ape,  you  nigger-lover!"  at  the  wrong 
man,  an  Irishman  from  New  Rochelle  with  a  preg- 
nant wife  at  home.  He  gives  chase  up  an  alley. 
Our  helmets  and  masks  protected  us  from  most 
of  the  missiles.  A  few  cut  heads  and  bruised 
shoulders  were  our  only  casualties.  2nd  Division 
took  over  the  town  and  we  were  withdrawn  to 
campus.  We  hear  they  arrested  ex-General  Walker 
later  in  the  morning. 

The  brass  have  arrived.  I  expect  they  are  al- 
ready taking  the  credit.  What  little  there  is  be- 
longs to  the  Marshals.  Without  proper  equipment 
or  training,  they  withstood  the  attacks  of  the 
mobs.  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  has  taken  over  and 
set  up  their  HQ  at  the  stadium.  Right  away  the 
staff  are  frowning  at  our  unshaved  faces  and 
dirty  boots.  I'm  sitting  in  my  jeep  waiting  for 


the  old  man,  adjusting  my  helmet  strap  when  the 
General  comes  by  and  says  in  a  skittish  voice, 
"Put  it  on  or  take  it  off,  soldier."  I  wonder  how 
a  man  directing  30,000  men  against  the  first 
armed  insurrection  against  the  United  States  in 
one  hundred  years  can  find  time  for  such  trivia. 
Helmet  straps  and  boot  polish  are  the  proper  con- 
cern of  lifers. 

Things  are  quieting  down  a  bit.  Marshals 
lounge  around  the  Lyceum.  They  are  as  surprised 
at  being  here  as  we  are.  Some  of  them  are  Border 
Patrol,  some  screws  at  federal  pens,  and  the  rest 
had  done  nothing  more  exciting  than  serve  writs 
in  Brooklyn.  How  they  can  bear  the  gas  is  beyond 
me.  I  guess  they  are  used  to  it  by  now.  I  hate  to 
think  of  how  much  they  put  down.  The  whole 
campus  reeks  with  it.  Students  hurry  to  class 
with  handkerchiefs  pressed  to  their  faces,  only 
their  eyes  showing  tears  and  hatred  for  the  in- 
vaders. 

3  Oct  f>2  A  little  trouble  last  night.  A  crowd 
started  to  gather  by  Baxter  Hall,  Meredith's 
dormitory,  but  was  quickly  dispersed. 

Into  town  today.  The  town  of  Oxford,  Lafayette 
(pronounced  La-FAY-it)  County,  Mississippi,  is 
laid  out  in  an  incompleted  grid.  The  center  is  the 
courthouse — a  neo-Confederate  structure  with  a 
cupola — surrounded  by  a  square  where  the  town's 
business  is  carried  out.  Next  to  the  courthouse, 
the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  square  is  a 
great  painted  Confederate  flag  next  to  the  words 
Rebel  Cosmetology  College.  The  whites  stick 
to  the  north  while  the  south  side  of  the  square  is 
Negro,  except  for  the  U.  S.  Post  Office.  From 
a  booster  pamphlet,  "You  will  enjoy  Oxford, 
Mississippi — a  Good  Place  to  Live."  The  very 
fust  thing  that  the  prospective  settler-investor  is 
told  is  that  Oxford,  "like  many  Southern  towns, 
was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  Federal 
troops"  but  "following  intelligent  leadership"  it 
became  a  "modern  progressive  city"  with  "tradi- 
tion, friendliness,  and  excellent  educational  facil- 
ities." Faulkner  rates  a  photograph  almost  as 
big  as  that  of  Miss  America  1959.  I  remember 
the  square  as  one  of  the  scenes  in  the  film  version 
of  Intruder  in  the  Dust.  Too  bad  the  old  man 
didn't  live  to  see  it  now. 

Finally  moved  from  campus.  We  are  bivouacked 
north  of  town  at  the  end  of  an  infernal  red  dust 
road  on  Sardis  Lake.  Maybe  now  we  can  get  some 
rest.  Still  living  on  cold  C  rations. 

I  Oct  62  The  concentration  of  forces  is  large. 
Xo  one  knows  just  how  many.  Thirty  thousand  is 
rumored.    I    have    counted    five    airborne    battle 


groups  plus  the  155th  tnf  and  108th  C&\  M 
sissippi  National  Guard)  plus  most  of  the  2ml 
Infantry  Division,  not  to  mention  three  battalions 
and  two  companies  of  Military  Police.  What  they 
need  with  all  these  men  is  incomprehensible.  Once 
it  was  clear  that  the  National  Guard  was  loyal 
and  that  the  whole  state  would  not  rise,  all  these 
men  became  unnecessary.  Infantry  is  useless 
against  crowds  unless  you  are  willing  to  fire  into 
them.  The  general  theory  is  that  the  Army  has 
applied  its  usual  rule — when  confused,  inconven- 
ience more  men.  A  particularly  vicious  rumor 
says  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  great  smokescreen 
t<>  cover  the  assembly  of  troops  destined  for  Cuba. 
The  area  around  the  agricultural  laboratory  and 
the  airport  is  a  city  of  tents  and  supplies.  An- 
other rumor  is  that  the  720th  MPs  and  an  air- 
borne battle  group  are  being  readied  to  move  on 
Jackson  if  Barnett  refuses  to  show  up  in  court 
in  New  Orleans.  We  get  hot  chow  for  the  first 
time. 

5  Oct  62  On  campus.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  is  a  state  university.  Its  equipment  is 
that  of  an  undernourished  junior  college,  except 
the  athletic  facilities.  The  football  stadium  is  im- 
mense and  there  are  not  one  but  two  golf  courses. 
Most  students  have  new  cars,  often  convertibles. 
The  male  students  are  dressed  in  a  corruption  of 
what  was  fashionable  in  the  East  two  or  three 
years  ago.  The  women,  too,  are  dressed  a  bit 
flashily  for  Eastern  taste  but  more  than  make  up 
for  it  with  their  good  looks.  The  beauty  here  is 
no  legend  and  is  the  only  thing  that  has  yet  im- 
pressed us  favorably.  There  is  no  future  for  a 
plain  girl  in  Mississippi.  Last  night  two  belles  in 
a  new  Pontiac  pulled  up  to  an  MP  outpost,  smiled 
sweetly,  and,  in  voices  dripping  with  charm,  said, 
"F  .  .  .  you,  Yankee,"  and  drove  on. 

7  Oct  62  Went  to  church  this  morning.  Any- 
thing to  have  some  contact  with  someone  out  of 
uniform.  Felt  very  awkward  in  uniform  with  a 
.45  pistol  on  my  hip.  The  whole  effect  was  rather 
English  in  feeling  with  but  one  incongruity — 
imagine  Tennessee  Williams  reading  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  priest  gave  a  short  sermon 
urging  atonement  and  making  no  bones  about  on 
whose  shoulders  the  guilt  lay.  I  believe  he  is  the 
man  who  tried  to  stop  the  rioting  and  provoked 
General  Walker  to  say  he  was  ashamed  to  be  an 
Episcopalian.  On  the  way  out  a  handsome  woman 
said  to  me,  "We're  so  glad  you  all  are  here."  I  re- 
plied politely  that  we  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
glad  ourselves.  She  kindly  invited  me  to  lunch. 
I  respectfully  declined  on  the  grounds  of  a  previ- 
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ous  engagemenl    Too  bad.  1  eople  are 

glad  I"    ■  he  white  trash  might  have  turned 

on  them  next. 

Briefing:  "Be  on  the  lookout  for  civilian 
displaying  'Yankee  Go  Home'  signs.  If  seen 
gel  license  number  and  report  it  to  G-2,  XVIII 
AB  Corps."  Bumper  stickers  are  circulating  fast. 
Someone  is  putting  up  a  lot  of  money.  "Ole  Mi 
POW."  "KKK-Khrushchev,  Kastro,  Kennedy." 
"The  (astro  Brothers  are  in  the  White  House." 
Most  popular  is  the  pedestrian  "Hack  Ross  [Bar- 
nett]— Keep  Mississippi   Free  and  Segregated." 

9  Oct  62  The  Class  II  soldiers,  Negroes,  ar- 
rived from  Memphis  last  night.  We  had  quite 
adjusted  to  being  without  them.  In  talking  with 
them  the  expected  division  of  sentiment  showed. 
The  draftees  felt  terrible  about  being  left  behind 
at  the  critical  moment.  "What  am  I  going  to  tell 
the  people  back  home?"  The  lifers  are  quite 
pleased  to  have  missed  out  on  some  duty  and  are 
inventing  reasons  for  the  Army's  inexcusable  ac- 
tion. Most  lifers,  white  or  black,  are  Uncle  Toms. 
But  our  Negro  troops,  I  learn,  weren't  entirely 
absent  from  the  rioting.  While  the  orders  were 
being  given  to  pull  the  colored  troops  off  the  line, 
one  sergeant  was  out  at  his  truck  checking  equip- 
ment. He  left  with  no  one  noticing  him  until  we 
arrived  on  campus,  where  he  tended  to  draw  fire. 
His  driver,  a  wop  from  Long  Island,  reported, 
"Man,  those  people  were  going  crazy.  Throwing 
everything.  And  yelling,  'Kill  that  f  .  .  .  nigger! 
Cut  his  black  b  .  .  .  off.'  That  shook  me  up,  but 
when  they  started  screaming,  'And  kill  that  nig- 
ger-lover beside  him!'  then  I  really  got  scared." 

Still  bivouacked  at  Sardis  (Sardis  =  Sartoris?) 
Lake — a  great  reservoir  created  by  a  TVA  dam. 
Swimming.  Continual  Alerts. 

10  Oct  62  Negro  MPs  now  standing  guard  at 
Baxter  Hall  where  Meredith  lives.  He  looks  very 
pleased.  Too  bad  we  can't  feel  the  same.  When 
will  we  get  out  of  this  hole? 

11  Oct  62  Big  crisis  last  night.  One  of  our 
more  ineffectual  officers  has  been  put  to  cruising 
the  campus  at  night  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way. 
About  9  p.m.  he  calls  over  the  radio,  "There's  a 
mob  moving  down  Sorority  Row!"  Alert.  The 
balloon  goes  up.  Everybody  falls  out  with  full 
gear.  The  Marshals  are  warned.  The  alert  platoon 
surrounds  Baxter  Hall.  All  MP  patrols  converge 
on  the  crowd.  It  turns  out  that  it  is  the  custom 
here  that  when  a  fraternity  man  becomes  pinned 
to  a  sorority  girl  his  brothers  march  to  her  house 
and  serenade  while  the  lovers  embrace  on  the 
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The  button-down  collar  set,  Confederate  style. 

porch.  A  charming  ritual  which  cost  the  United 
States  a  few  thousand  dollars,  the  staff  a  few 
years  of  life,  and,  most  important,  ten  thousand 
men  two  hours'  sleep. 


It  would  be  better  like  Canada, 
with  different  cars  and  mailboxes 
and  cigarettes.  Wags  are  de- 
manding that  we  should  get  over- 
seas pay.  Although  fraternizing 
with  the  natives  is  strictly  ver- 
boten,  two  lieutenants  managed 
to  slip  out  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  fraternity  brothers  at  SAE. 
They  returned  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly. The  visiting  brothers 
wore  their  sidearms,  loaded. 

14  Oct  62  Make  no  mistake,  the 
people  here  have  no  love  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  riot- 
ing they  did  not  seek  out  Mere- 
dith, but  attacked  the  Marshals 
and  the  Army — the  living  sym- 
bols of  the  national  authority. 
Yet  from  these  very  people  we 
get  vast  numbers  of  our  profes- 
sional soldiers.  The  Ole  Miss 
ROTC  wears  the  rebel  jack  on  its  sleeve.  How 
many  of  these  future  officers  we  see  drilling  be- 
fore us  were  assaulting  the  U.  S.  Army  two 
weeks  ago? 


CHARLES  MOORE— BLACK  STAR 


12  Oct  62  Circulating  about  the  battalion  area,  15  Oct  62  Bravo  and  Charlie  Companies  are 
"MP — Meredith's  Protectors."  Big  Joke.  The 
word  has  gotten  around  that  Meredith  is  an  ex- 
sergeant.  Even  the  Negro  troops,  who  must  de- 
fend him  on  principle,  cannot  work  up  any 
enthusiasm.  A  Negro  college  man  told  me,  "The 
NAACP  must  be  out  of  their  minds."  None  of 
the  white  troops  would  deny  Meredith's  right  to 
an  education  but  "If  he  has  any  smarts  why 
doesn't  he  go  to  a  real  school?"  We  may  be  biased. 
Meredith  is  the  indirect  cause  of  our  wallowing 
in  this  Mississippi  mud:  noble  ideals  don't  keep 
you  warm  at  night. 


13  Oct  62  An  MP  picked  up  a  fraternity  pam- 
phlet on  campus  during  the  rioting.  All  the  uni- 
versal propaganda  for  the  usual  houses.  Sigma 
Nu  prides  itself  on  having  "the  only  enclosed 
fraternity  swimming  pool  in  existence."  Never- 
theless, "Sigma  Nu  insists  that  its  cost  conforms 
with  the  taste  of  the  typical  college  student." 
DKE  was  fortified  with  hay  bales,  rebel  flags, 
dummy  cannon,  and  intractable  signs.  "Ole  Miss 
may  surrender  but  the  Dekes  NEVER."  The  most 
disturbing  thing  about  Mississippi  is  its  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  the  United  States.  We  would 
feel  much  more  comfortable  if  it  did  not  have  the 
same  institutions  and  symbols  that  we  are  used  to. 


bivouacked  by  the  Agricultural  Lab  surrounded 
by  cotton  fields.  No  one  has  ever  seen  cotton 
growing  before.  On  that  wild  ride  down  from 
Memphis  a  man  from  upstate  New  York  com- 
mented on  the  poverty  of  the  agriculture;  the 
fields  were  abandoned  and  choked  with  weeds.  In 
the  daylight  we  could  see  the  white  bolls.  The 
harvest  is  now  on.  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Jemima 
and  little  Sambo  and  Topsy  in  their  rags  and 
bright  kerchiefs  are  bringing  in  the  crop — for 
$2.50  per  hundred  pounds.  A  hundred-pound  bag 
is  a  lot  of  cotton.  An  entire  family  in  the  fields 
can  average  two  bags  from  dawn  to  dusk.  A  sign 
over  a  construction  on  campus  identifies  it  as  the 
new  Alpha  Tau  Omega  house  being  built  for 
the  University  of  Mississippi  by  the  Mississippi 
Housing  Commission  "with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority"  while  black  folk 
in  nineteenth-century  clothing  walk  barefoot  to 
their  tarpaper  shacks  just  off  campus. 

18  Oct  62  Headquarters,  Charlie  Company, 
and  the  short-timers  have  returned  to  post.  The 
two  remaining  companies  are  now  at  the  football 
stadium.  Our  tents  are  pitched  on  the  practice 
field.  We  use  the  bathrooms  in  the  grandstands 
and  the  junior  varsity's  showers.   The  football 


team  and  band  perform  for  us  during  practice. 
The  sportsmen  of  Ole  Miss  troop  past  us  to  prac- 
tice. Someone  snickers  at  the  cleated  warriors. 
"Don't  laugh,"  cautions  a  wit,  "Those  guys  arc 
drawing  more  pay  than  we  arc."  The  band  prac- 
-  on  the  far  side  of  a  chain-link  fence.  We 
ogle  the  cheerleaders  as  they  twirl  under  the 
critical  eye  and  sharp  tongue  of  their  leader — 
dubbed  the  "sergeant-majorette."  We  arc  pris- 
oners here,  surrounded  by  wire,  guards  at  the 
gate,  unable  to  leave  except  to  pull  tours  at 
Baxter  Hall,  watching  the  baton-twirlers  wiggle 
their  rears  and  the  local  bloods  stalk  the  coeds 
while  our  women  sleep  alone  in  the  North. 

l!t  Oct  62  Although  we  are  forbidden  to  frat- 
ernize with  the  natives,  some  brave  spirits  among 
us  are  sneaking  ovci  the  fence  at  night  to  meet 
locals.  The  rendezvous  are  with  townies — shop 
girls  and  students  at  the  Rebel  Cosmetology 
College.  An  unwise  MP  arranged  a  meeting  with 
an  Ole  Miss  coed.  Also  present  were  three  deputy 
sheriffs  who  treated  the  MP  to  a  thorough  beat- 
ing while  the  belle  laughed  and  cursed.  Now  men 
who  venture  out  meet  their  sweethearts  armed 
with   nightstick,  bayonet,  and  gas  grenade. 

21  Oct  62  Our  relations  with  the  students 
aren't  bad  now.  They  aren't  too  happy  to  see  us 
here,  but  are  making  some  use  of  us.  After  all, 
we  are  an  exotic  element.  They  are  very  much 
taken  with  our  names.  The  Irish,  German,  Italian, 
Greek,  and  Spanish  identification  tags  on  our 
uniforms  draw  questions,  "Don't  yall  have  any 
real  American  names?"  "Well,  the  names  you 
have  are  usually  carried  by  colored  in  New  York." 
They  find  a  man  with  an  acceptable  name,  Scots- 
Irish  in  origin.  What  they  don't  know  is  that  he 
is  half-Jewish  and  was  class  president  in  a  high 
school  that  was  three-quarters  Negro.  Of  course, 
there  has  been  one  continuing  exception  to  the 
good  feeling.  Our  men  have  been  under  constant 
attack  at  Baxter  Hall.  It  is  so  taken  for  granted 
that  we  hardly  discuss  it  anymore.  The  students 
at  Baxter  Hall  and  next-door  Girard  Hall  are 
determined  to  keep  Meredith  from  studying.  They 
started  by  stealthily  exploding  firecrackers  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  As  no  retaliation 
came,  they  became  flagrant  about  it.  Now  stu- 
dents, from  the  security  of  their  rooms,  throw 
firecrackers  and  rocks  at  the  helpless  MPs  below. 
That  fun  has  paled  and  now  BB  guns  and  sling- 
shot-propelled cherry  bombs  are  in  fashion.  The 
students  in  Baxter  Hall  make  an  ungodly  racket 
by  screaming  and  pounding  the  floors  in  unison. 
One  of  the  Marshals  with  Meredith  has  already 
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been  relieved.  The  whole  thing  is  ridiculous,  but 
what  can  he  done  about  it'.'  The  only  way  to  stop 
it  is  to  have  an  MP  sitting  in  every  room,  or  i 
to  turn  us  loose  to  break  heads.  The  university 
won't  discipline  these  students.  Meanwhile  we 
live  in  filth  like  internees  while  the  students 
around  us  live  in  luxury,  unhindered  in  their 
games.  The  Army  will  wait  until  a  man  loses  an 
ire  taking  action.  There  have  been  several 
close  calls  already. 

2.")  Oct  62  Today  the  band  had  its  final  prac- 
tice in  the  stadium  with  a  grandstand  full  of 
Yankee  MPs  for  spectators.  I  got  some  small  sat- 
isfaction from  reviewing  them  from  the  gover- 
nor's box.  For  the  grand  finale  the  band  lined  up 
close  to  the  stands  and  played  "America  the 
Beautiful."  As  they  play  the  final  line,  I  look 
about  me  and  see  almost  every  soldier's  lips  mov- 
ing to  the  words  "And  crown  thy  good  with 
brotherhood,  from  sea  to  shining  sea." 

26  Oct  62  The  rainy  season  begins.  The  prac- 
tice field  is  absolutely  flat  and  floods  evenly.  We 
are  kept  from  drowning  in  our  sleeping  bags 
only  by  our  air  mattresses.  We  have  to  crawl 
into  our  puptents  to  retain  warmth  when  the  sun 
goes  down.  The  Army  in  its  wisdom  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  that  we  bring  our  winter 
clothing.  Many  of  the  men  have  gotten  Ole  Miss 
sweatshirts  to  wear  under  their  fatigues.  Dirty 
olive  drab  with  a  triangle  of  blue  showing  at 
the  neck  is  now  the  identifying  feature  of  the 
USAOX. 

27  Oct  62  Maybe  we  aren't  forgotten  alto- 
gether. An  MP  received  a  letter  from  his  sister, 
who  is  quite  a  spirited  girl,  informing  him  that 
she  has  written  to  Senator  Keating  about  our 
situation.  We  can't  prove  any  connection,  but 
next  day  we  got  big  squad  tents  and  stoves.  Al- 
reidv  the  tents  are  named;  "The  Cage,"  "The 
Zoo."  "KKK  HQ,"  "Auschwitz."  "Andersonville," 
"Malcolm  X  Fan  Club,"  etc.  The  latrine  bears  the 
sign  "Governor's  Mansion." 

2S  Oct  62  Some  semblance  of  order  has  now 
bee:i  established.  The  two  MP  companies  and 
helicopters  at  the  airport,  support  units  and  the 
Provost  Marshal's  Office  at  the  Armory  have 
town  and  campus  bracketed.  Baxter  and  Gerard 
Halls  have  an  MP  at  either  end  of  hallways  plus 
two  at  each  entrance:  MPs  are  outside  and  US 
Marshals  inside  Meredith's  room.  Hidden  from 
sight  in  a  gully  (better  known  as  "the  hole") 
about  forty  yards  from  Baxter  Hall  is  the  Alert 
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Platoon  fully  dressed,  armed,  and  ready  to  move 
immediately  when  needed.  Five  mounted  patrols 
cruise  town  and  campus  continually  under  direc- 
tion of  the  PMO.  When  Meredith  ventures  from 
his  room  he  is  accompanied  by  Marshals  on  foot 
and  in  cars,  plus  the  Peanut  Patrol — three  jeep- 
loads  of  MPs. 

29  Oct  62  Listening  to  Radio  Havana  on  the 
short  wave.  It  is  raining  as  usual  and  we  are  up 
to  it  in  mud.  Fidel  is  explaining  Khrushchev's 
backdown  to  the  Cuban  people.  A  Yaley  is  giving 
us  a  simultaneous  translation.  Three-quarters  of 
the  way  through  comes:  "Our  message  is  being 
heard  on  the  fringes  of  the  United  States." 

.^0  Oct  62  It  finally  happened.  Someone  broke 
discipline.  A  hot-headed  soldier,  a  good  man 
really,  got  fed  up  after  having  curses  and 
firecrackers  thrown  at  him  day  after  day,  un- 
limbered  his  M-l,  jacked  a  round  into  the 
chamber,  and  winged  a  shot  into  Lester  Hall.  He 
claims  that  he  saw  a  student  with  a  rifle  aiming 
at  him.  Quite  likely.  BB  guns  are  popular  with 
the  scholars  and  we  have  been  expecting  them  to 
break  out  their  .22s  at  any  time.  Unluckily  no  one 
was  hurt  and  the  soldier  has  been  relieved  from 
duty.  Our  troops  raided  Gerard  Hall  last  night 
and  brought  out  several  weapons  and  tear-gas 
bombs.  The  local  press  is  screaming,  "Gestapo"! 

31  Oct  62  A  public-service  announcement  in 
the  local  paper,  "Pay  your  poll  tax:  that's  the 
Democratic  Way." 

3  Nov.  62  Faulkner  Country.  You  wouldn't 
know  it  but  for  the  constant  reminders  of  the 
total  victory  of  Snopes.  The  natives  make  a  great 
public  show  of  their  most  distinguished  citizen. 
It  wasn't  the  Nobel  Prize  but  the  forty  grand  at- 
tached to  it  that  impressed  them. 

9  Nov  62  It  was  bound  to  happen.  The  other 
night  I  am  sitting  on  my  cot  minding  my  own 
business  when  an  RA  (Regular  Army)  kid  across 
the  way  looks  at  me  with  a  pained  expression  on 
his  face  and  says,  "What  did  I  do?  Just  tell  me 
what  I  did  wrong?"  Later  he  yells  at  a  group  of 
men  talking  at  tie  far  end  of  the  tent.  "I  know 
what  you're  saying  about  me!"  This  kid  has  al- 
ways taken  the  Army  too  seriously.  He  has  been 
on  the  Peanut  Patrol  and  has  probably  taken  all 
the  abuse  to  heart.  On  top  of  that  he  got  a  dear 
John  letter.  He  will  be  shipped  home  or  shoot 
someone.  The  MP  that  fired  the  shot  has  already 
gone.  The  men  are  mumbling  that  they  too  are 


going  to  crack  up  just  to  get  out  of  this  hole.  The 
married  men  (about  a  third  of  us)  are  especially 
jumpy. 

10  Nov  62  The  Negro  problem  in  the  Army 
is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  civilian  world. 
The  Negro  finds  absolutely  no  formal,  and  very 
little  informal,  discrimination.  Therefore,  the 
military  is  a  far  more  appealing  employer  to  the 
Negro  than  to  the  white.  About  25  per  cent  of 
all  NCOs  are  Negro,  and  the  percentage  is  grow- 
ing. A  commonly  heard  remark  is,  "By  1980  there 
won't  be  a  white  man  left  in  the  Army."  There 
are  also  growing  numbers  of  Negro  junior  of- 
ficers, but  no  general  and  few  field-grade  officers. 
Most  of  the  Negro  officers  are  OCS  or  ROTC 
from  Negro  colleges.  Possibly  some  discrimina- 
tion remains  here.  The  Negro  sergeant  is  the 
enemy — as  is  the  white  NCO. 

In  the  ranks  we  are  about  10  per  cent  Negro. 
This  is  a  lot  lower  than  the  Army  average.  There 
is  no  real  race  problem  here.  We  eat,  sleep,  drink, 
and  generally  fraternize.  Even  the  Southerners 
conform.  The  Army  stomps  immediately  on  any 
outward  signs  of  racism.  One  of  the  first  things 
the  white  soldier  learns  is  the  "gar  glance" — a 
quick  look  over  the  shoulder  to  see  if  any  Negroes 
are  listening.  Occasionally  a  man  will  be  so  en- 
grossed in  conversation  he  will  forget  he  is  talk- 
ing to  a  Negro  and  let  one  of  the  forbidden  words 
slip.  Incidentally,  the  word  "Negro"  is  not  used: 
it  sounds  artificial  and  forced,  a  polite  way  of 
saying  "nigger."  "Colored"  is  the  Army  word  and 
is  probably  the  best.  "Negro"  tends  to  put  some 
official  stamp  on  racism  while  "colored"  has  the 
potential  to  develop  into  a  mere  descriptive  word. 

We  have  no  trouble  with  our  colored  comrades. 
After  all,  none  of  us  chose  to  be  in  the  Army.  We 
have  them  so  outnumbered  that  they  have  to 
conform  to  us.  They  only  become  annoying  when 
they  get  together  in  a  group  and  exclude  us.  All 
in  all,  the  Negro  in  the  Army  is  much  like  the 
Jew  in  civilian  society.  He  has  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  majority,  but  usually  chooses  to 
seek  out  his  own  kind.  I  expect  the  reason  that 
the  colored  in-groups  annoy  us  is  that  we  are  not 
used  to  being  the  outsider.  In  the  same  way  our 
blood  boils  when  we  see  a  white  soldier  being 
discriminated  against  by  a  black  sergeant. 

We  have  no  need  for  minority  groups  in  the 
Army.  We  have  our  own  special  minority  group 
upon  which  we  vent  our  frustrations.  The  pro- 
fessional soldier,  the  lifer,  is  our  scapegoat.  It  is 
very  considerate  of  the  Army  to  supply  us  with 
this  release.  These  creatures  are  the  unsuccessful 
soldiers — the    ones    who,    for    various    reasons, 
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haven't  made  sergeant  and  arc 
cm  an  equal  level  with  us. 

V  Nov  62  Discipline  is  rapidly 
breaking  down.  It  is  impossible 
to  guard  us  properly  here  at  the 

airport.  Men  are  sneaking  across 
the  airstrip  at  night  to  rendez- 
vous with  local  girls.  We  have 
made  contact  with  the  bootleg- 
-  Mississippi  is  a  dry  state, 
so  that  you  can  only  obtain 
alcohol  from  those  solid  citizens. 
The  first  bottle  in  a  month  set 
us  to  singing  "We'll  hang  Ross 
Harnett  from  a  sour  apple  tree" 
to  the  tune  of  "John  Brown's 
Body."  A  jrroup  of  men  trucked 
up  to  Memphis  for  "rest  and  rec- 
reation" thoroughly  terrorized 
the  Navy  and  were  brought  back 
stacked  like  cordwood  in  a  deuce- 
and-a-half. 


WIDF    WORLD    PHOTOS 

James  A.  Meredith  receives  his  degree  from  Ole  Miss. 


1 2  Nov  62  Meredith  has  really  made  it  big. 
Cover,  full-page  photo,  and  article  under  his 
by-line  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

SEP  has  a  good  word  for  us.  Under  a  picture 
of  our  battalion  commander's  rear  we  read  that 
"the  tough  MPs  had  things  well  in  hand."  The 
aii-port  shakes  with  laughter. 

13  Nov  62  The  Grand  Jury  is  meeting  to 
"investigate"  the  rioting.  A  flunky  creeps  into 
the  PMO  and  throws  a  summons  on  the  major's 
desk.  Flap!  The  wires  are  burning  to  DA  and 
Justice  all  night.  It  is  decided  that  the  major  will 
appear.  All  the  court  is  interested  in  is  the  MP 
who  put  a  bullet  through  the  dormitory  window 
a  month  after  the  rioting.  The  major  says  noth- 
ing: he  has  his  orders. 

15  Nov  62  The  state  legislature  has  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  be  charged  for 
damages  including  $3,699  for  a  fire  truck,  $250 
for  a  bulldozer,  $8,600  for  the  college  grounds, 
$800  for  concrete  benches,  and  $200,000  for 
alleged  damage  to  the  airport. 

16  Nov  62  The  Grand  Jury  has  taken  action. 
Indictments  have  been  drawn  up  against  the 
Chief  U.  S.  Marshal  and  the  MP  who  fired  the 
shot. 

20  Nov  62  Rejoice.  We  have  returned  to 
Freedomland.  When  we  were  told  we  were  to 


leave  we  exploded  with  joy.  The  students,  too, 
were  pleased  until  they  saw  the  men  who  came  to 
replace  us,  an  RA  MP  unit  from  Arkansas.  The 
exotic  Yankee  element  was  leaving.  The  students 
at  Baxter  Hall  took  time  out  from  harassing 
Meredith  to  treat  our  last  shift  to  cake  and 
cookies  and  the  news  that  we  Yankees  aren't  so 
bad  after  all.  Bravo  Company  follows  in  a  week's 
time.  Several  of  the  men  kissed  the  earth  when 
we  landed  in  the  North.  To  me  the  nightmare 
wasn't  over  until  I  saw  the  magic  words  "New 
York"  written  beside  the  line  in  the  middle  of  the 
Lincoln  Tunnel. 


Postscripts: 


In  the  spring  of  1963  Charley  and  Alpha  Com- 
panies returned  to  Oxford  for  a  month  apiece  to 
keep  watch  over  Meredith.  Absolutely  nothing 
happened.  In  July  Alpha  Company  returned  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  tearing  down  Camp  Meredith 
and  liquidating  the  entire  Mississippi  operation. 
James  A.  Meredith  graduated  safely. 

In  September,  after  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn, a  second  Negro  student  at  Ole  Miss,  Cleve 
McDowell,  was  expelled  for  carrying  a  pistol  on 
campus. 

Later  in  September  we  put  our  experience  to 
use.  Thirty  men  and  six  machine  guns  were  de- 
tached to  guard  Joseph  Valachi  from  the  venge- 
ance of  the  Mafia.  Ho  Hum. 
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Captain  Really  and  the 
Fabulous  Stair-mounter 

by  Nathaniel  Hartshome 


-Hldward  is  four  years  old  and  very  strong- 
willed.  Moreover,  he's  hag-ridden  by  two  older 
sisters  and  jealous  of  a  younger  one.  This  makes 
Edward  angry  much  of  the  time.  Each  morning 
he  wakes  up  like  a  sprung  bear  trap  and  is  im- 
mediately on  the  alert  to  ambush  his  sisters 
or  the  cat.  Edward's  grandmother  (who  doesn't 
live  with  him)  and  his  mother  (who  is  too  close 
to  be  objective)  both  account  for  his  strenuous 
behavior  by  explaining  that  "Edward  is  passing 
through  a  difficult  age." 

What  they  overlook  is  that  I  too  am  passing 
through  a  difficult  age.  I  am  thirty-six  and  short- 
tempered.  I  worry  a  lot.  I  can  see  my  scalp  peek- 
ing through  in  places  where  it  ought  to  be 
covered.  This  year  1  owed  the  federal  govern- 
ment money  and  now  I've  got  crabgrass. 

Thus,  Edward  and  I  both  have  our  problems. 
But  we  wouldn't  have  problems  with  each  other 
if  Edward  didn't  have  to  do  things  he  doesn't 
like  to  do  and  if  1  didn't  have  to  make  him  do 
them.  But  he  does  and  I  do,  and  there's  nothing 
either  of  us  can  do  to  alter  that  fact.  Some 
years  ago,  however,  I  began  to  search  for  some 
solution  that  would  make  it  all  easier — some  svs- 


tem  or  technique  that  would  enable  me  to  carry 
out  my  duties  as  father  and  disciplinarian  and 
still  retain  my  wits. 

This  article  describes  what  I  found.  It's  not 
new,  yet  it's  useful  to  know  about  and  rather 
astonishing  to  behold.  It  is  a  delicate  mechanism 
that  is  slowly  developing  inside  Edward.  By 
stimulating  this  mechanism  I  can  manipulate 
Edward's  behavior  with  no  more  fuss  than  a  TV 
viewer  changing  channels  with  a  ray  gun.  This 
mechanism  is  Edward's  imagination. 

In  many  ways  Edward  is  a  product  of  his  age — 
the  Age  of  Automation,  that  is.  Far  more  than 
I,  Edward  understands  and  accepts  the  domi- 
nant role  of  technology  in  our  lives.  The  first 
word  he  uttered,  as  I  recall,  was  "Buick."  His 
knowledge  of  earthmoving  equipment  is  stagger- 
ing for  his  age,  and  he's  now  mastering  the  basic 
nomenclature  of  military  vehicles. 

I  am  a  product  of  another  age;  I'm  not  sure 
which — the  Age  of  the  Big  Little  Book  perhaps — ■ 
but  one  that  is  far  removed  from  automation. 
But  1  am  fond  of  Edward  and  interested  in  what 
he  says  and  does.  Hence,  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly  hip  about  earthmoving  equipment,   about 


cars,  trucks,  and  trains,  and  recently  I  have 
been  doing  some  real  digging  on  the  basic  no- 
menclature of  military  vehicles. 

All    this    paid    off    about    a    year    ago    when    I 

discovered,  quite  by  accident,  that  the  tasks  that 
seem  odious  to  Edward  could  he  made  more  pal- 
atable if  wrapped  in  machinery.  One  night  Ed- 
ward was  having  his  supper — that  is  to  say.  he 
was  standing  on  the  kitchen  table  looking  at  his 
supper  -when  1  pot  home.  "You  take  over,"  my 
wife  exclaimed,  throwing  her  hands  up  in  de- 
spair and  storming  out  of  the  room.  At  first  I 
tried  the  usual  things:  persuasion  ("Come  on. 
"Id  pal,  eat  up  those  spuds"),  logic  ("Cold  po- 
tatoes are  disgusting") .  threats  ("Look,  squirt, 
I'm  going  to  count  to  three") — all  of  which  Ed- 
ward shook  off  with  disdain.  Then,  for  some 
reason  1  can't  remember.  Edward's  love  of  ma- 
chines popped  into  my  head.  Suddenly  T  began 
making  those  absurd  gutteral  noises  which,  to 
anyone  else,  would  probably  sound  like  acute 
indigestion  but  which,  to  Edward's  sensitive 
ears,  meant  only  one  thing:  a  large  machine 
warming  up.  Immediately  his  attention  was  riv- 
eted on  my  bobbing  Adam's  apple,  a  small  light 
flickered  on  in  his  eyes,  and  he  sat  at  his  place. 

"Is  that  a  bulldozer?"  he  asked  quietly, 
intensely. 

"Open  up  the  garage,  Mac!"  I  shouted  in  what 
he  and  I  have  come  to  think  of  as  a  typical  truck 
driver's  voice.  "Open  up  the  garage  doors,  I  got  a 
load  of  jeeps  to  deliver!"  The  timing  was  excel- 
lent and  my  choice  of  vehicles  perfect  (if  I  had 
said  station  wagons,  I  might  never  have  made  the 
delivery).  Edward's  mouth  opened  and  the  deliv- 
ery was  made  rapidly  and  efficiently.  I  shouted 
again.  "Chew  'em  up  and  store  'em  in  the  ware- 
house!" or  some  other  nonsense  while  I  prepared 
another  load.  This  time  it  was  fried  potatoes, 
which  generally  bore  Edward  but  which  disguised 
as  fork-lift  trucks  took  on  new  meaning.  I  made 
this  delivery  and  while  Edward's  mandibles  were 
in  motion,  I  raced  on  to  the  Brussel  sprouts,  the 
real  test.  When  I  discovered  that  even  Brussel 
sprouts  (pickup  trucks)  could  be  dispatched  in 
this  manner,  I  knew  I  had  stumbled  onto  some- 
thing bigger  than  both  of  us. 

Now,  all  this  may  sound  like  nothing  more 
than  a  variation  on  the  old  "one-for-Mommy-one- 
for-Daddy"  routine,  which,  of  course,  it  is,  but 
the  point  is  that  this  was  only  the  beginning — 
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a  first  approximation,  as  it  were,  of  the  potential 
Edward's  imagination.  As  time  went  on  I 
perfected  this  technique  although  I  used  it  spar- 
ingly, for  Edward  catches  on  quickly  and  I 
couldn't  afford  to  risk  overdoing  it.  Meanwhile. 
I  began  to  toy  with  the  idea  of  exploiting  his 
imagination  in  other  ways.  Since  Edward  was 
so  interested  in  machines.  I  reasoned,  it  followed 
that  he  might  like  to  operate  one. 

A  put  this  idea  to  work  one  night  when  I  was 
d  with  the  task  of  putting  Edward  to  bed. 
"Hey  John,"  I  said  casually  ("John"  is  a  name 
we  reserve  for  mechanics  and  technologists  as 
opposed  to  "Mac,"  who  simply  pumps  gas  and 
drives  ) ,  "John,  I've  got  a  new  machine  here  that's 
pretty  complicated.  I  need  some  help."  T  was 
on  my  hands  and  knees  by  that  time.  "If  you  get 
on  this  machine  and  set  the  dials,  it'll  take  you 
upstairs.  Watch  it.  though — if  you  turn  the 
wrong  dials,  it  may  do  something  else.  I  haven't 
got  the  bugs  out  of  it  yet." 

Edward  must  have  suspected  that  any  machine 
that  would  take  him  upstairs  would  also  put  him 
to  bed.  But  the  prospect  of  riding  and  operating 
a  stair-mounter — especially  one  that  could  go 
wrong  and  possibly  take  him  somewhere  else — 
was  too  tempting  to  resist.  In  a  flash  he  was 
on  my  back  and  I  could  feel  his  fingers  probing 
for  the  controls. 

"Looks  okay!"  he  said  in  the  husky  voice  that 
meant  he  was  being  John. 

Then  I  made  a  high  whining  noise  that  terri- 
fied the  cat  but  intrigued  Edward.  "You're  not 
priming  it  right,  John,"  I  muttered  between 
whines.  "Prime  it,  man;  you  shouldn't  have  that 
high  ping."  Edward,  who  doesn't  know  anything 
more  about  priming  or  ping  than  I  do,  likes  the 
sound  of  the  words  and  probed  some  more  until 
the  machine  settled  down  to  a  smooth  purr.  At 
the  first  press  of  the  button,  the  stair-mounter 
walked  into  the  wall,  which  Edward  found  hilari- 
ous. "You  pushed  the  wrong  button,  John!"  I 
shouted.  More  probing.  This  time  Edward 
pushed  the  right  button  and  the  machine  went 
purring  upstairs  to  his  room.  Another  push  of 
the  button  put  Edward  in  his  bed,  tucked  him 
in,  gave  him  a  kiss,  and  got  the  machine  the  hell 
out  of  there.  Creeping  up  twenty  minutes  later, 
I  heard  soft  purring  sounds  emanating  from  the 
darkness.  This  must  have  been  some  kind  of 
automotive  lullaby,  for  in  another  two  minutes 
(before  my  wife  had  time  to  get  upstairs  to 
hear  this),  the  purring  had  become  soft  snoring. 

This  represented  an  advancement  over  my  first 
crude  technique,  but  it  was  not  yet  refined  enough 
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— /  was  still  doing  the  work.  The  next  step  was 
to  reverse  our  roles  and  introduce  automation. 
With  a  slightly  different  approach  and  a  few  new 
sound  effects  I  talked  Edward  into  becoming  the 
machine  and  letting  me  be  the  operator.  Now, 
whenever  he  balks  at  going  to  bed,  or  brushing 
his  teeth,  or  undressing,  I  simply  write  out  a 
program  on  his  tape,  adjust  the  buttons  on  his 
shirt  to  "Mount  Stairs,  Proceed  to  Bed"  or 
"Remove  Clothes,  Brush  Teeth"  or  some  other 
command,  press  one  or  two  buttons,  and  off  he 
goes  with  a  purr — at  least  most  of  the  time. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Edward  catches  on 
quickly,  and  machines  and  ideas  cannot  be  used 
too  much.  Fortunately,  however,  his  interests 
and  imagination  extend  in  all  directions  and  can 
always  be  counted  upon  to  manifest  themselves 
in  new  ways  which,  in  turn,  lead  to  new  ideas. 
Just  as  the  machines  I  have  been  describing  were 
threatening  to  grow  obsolete,  Edward  gave  me 
a  new  inspiration.  This  grew  out  of  his  interest 
in  hats. 

Edward  has  always  collected  hats,  but  in  recent 
months  he  had  begun  to  collect  facial  expressions 
as  well.  I  noticed  that  certain  expressions  seemed 
to  go  with  certain  hats.  When  he  would  appear 
beneath  his  fireman's  hat,  for  example,  he  would 
wear  a  tight-lipped,  wide-eyed  expression.  His 
large  black  sombrero,  on  the  other  hand,  came 
with  puckered  lips  and  lowered  brows.  But  the 
one  I  preferred  was  the  face  that  appeared  under 
his  Fidel  Castro  cap,  a  protuberant-jaw-squinted- 
eyes  combination.  This  one  was  unusual  because 
it  included  a  ready-made  personality  along  with 


the  face  and  cap.  After  some  discreet  inquiries 
I  discovered  that  the  owner  of  this  quiet  and 
somewhat  solemn  personality  was  an  Army  man 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Captain  Really.  This 
was  a  welcome  surprise,  particularly  the  Army 
part  which  fitted  in  nicely  with  my  disciplinary 
scheme.  All  that  was  needed  was  to  persuade 
Edward  to  change  into  Really  whenever  discipline 
was  required. 

This  new  game  turned  out  to  be  quite  different 
from  the  others.  In  the  first  place,  it  lasted 
longer ;  there  was  no  need  to  get  Edward  to 
change  into  Really,  for  Really  stayed  on  for 
weeks.  I  found  that  the  Captain  could  be  per- 
suaded to  go  to  bed  because  lights  had  to  be 
out  in  the  barracks.  Similarly,  teeth  had  to  be 
brushed  because  Army  regulations  required  it. 
There  seemed  a  logical  Army  regulation  to  cover 
almost  every  chore  and  Edward,  or  rather  Really, 
accepted  them  all  with  a  solemn  nod  or  sometimes 
a  lopsided  salute.  Thus,  I  was  now  able  to  per- 
suade him  to  do  all  kinds  of  things  without 
even  adjusting  dials  or  pressing  buttons. 

But  this  game  was  different  for  other  reasons 
as  well.  As  I  say,  Really  stayed  on  for  weeks 
and  when  he  was  there,  Edward  wasn't.  This 
was  a  little  spooky  since  the  change  was  quite 
startling.  Moreover,  the  change  in  Edward 
seemed  to  cast  a  spell  on  us  all.  During  Really's 
visit  our  life  took  on  a  kind  of  artificial  sweetness 
like  the  family  life  one  sees  in  the  movies.  Ed- 
ward's older  sisters,  stunned  by  his  new  manners 
and  quiet  ways,  treated  him  with  unusual  re- 
spect and  courtesy  (despite  the  fact  that  he  wore 


his  Fidel  cap  at  the  table).  Even  his  younger  sis- 
ter seemed  to  recognize  the  change  and  for  a 
while  stopped  kicking  him  under  the  table.  Our 
ition  at  mealtimes,  though  rather  stilted, 
was    certainly    better    than    the    usual    bickering. 

"My,  it's  nice  to  have  an  Army  man  with 
my   wile  would  say.    "Look  at   the  way   he  eats 
those  beans." 

"Sits  straight  as  a  rifle  too."  I'd  add.  sounding 
suddenly  like  Lewis  Stone.  "Table  manners  are 
important  in  the  Army,  I  gin 

"Oh  sure." 

"Pass  the  ketchup.  Edward." 

"I'm  not  Edward." 
Sony.    Captain  Really,  may  I  please  have  the 
ketchup?" 

Once  I  became  more  or  less  adjusted  to  Captain 
Really,  it  began  to  dawn  on  me  that  this  new 
manifestation  of  Edward's  imagination  might  be 
useful  in  reaching  Edward's  psyche. 

"You  like  children,  Captain?"  I  asked  one 
afternoon  while  we  were  raking  leaves. 

"Oh  sure,"  he  replied.  "I  have  a  lot." 

This  was  good  news.  "Maybe  you  can  give  me 
some  advice  then,"  I  continued.  "You  know  Ed- 
ward, of  course." 

"Oh  sure." 

"He's  a  good  boy,  but  he's  mean  to  his  little 
sister.  What  would  you  do  if  your  son  were 
mean  to  his  little  sister?" 

"Spank  him."  said  the  Captain. 

"Hmm,"  I  replied.  This  was  certainly  an  in- 
teresting reaction.  I  probed  further.  "He  also 
pulls  the  cat's  tail  sometimes." 

"Spank  him,"  said  the  Captain. 

"He's  a  good  boy,  though,  don't  you  think?" 

There  was  a  suspenseful  pause.    "He's  okay." 

"Maybe  you  could  talk  to  him,  Captain;  see  if 
you  can  get  him  to  be  nicer  to  his  sister  and 
the  cat." 

"Okay,"  said  Really. 

There  was  no  telling  what  effect  this  treatment 
had  had  upon  Edward  for  he  remained  behind 
the  Really  expression  for  some  time  after  that. 
My  curiosity  was  so  aroused  in  the  meantime, 
however,  that  I  mentioned  my  experiment  to  a 
psychologist  friend  at  lunch  one  day.  "I'd  go 
easy  on  that."  my  friend  advised  me.  "You  don't 
want  to  overdo  fantasy.  If  he  gets  the  idea  that 
Captain  Really  is  a  big  shot  around  the  house, 
Captain  Really  may  become  real  and  Edward 
the  fantasy." 

I  don't  know  why  this  hadn't  occurred  to  me 
before.  Perhaps  it's  because  I  too  had  enjoyed 
being  other  people  as  a  child  and  had  taken  a 
vicarious  delight  in  Edward's  game.  At  any  rate, 


by  Nathaniel  Hartsho 

the  idea  palled  and  1  decided  to  squelch  the  whole 
thing.  As  it  turned  out.  I  didn't  need  t < »  do  any- 
thing. When  I  arrived  home  that  night,  Edward 
was  up  in  a  tree  with  no  hat  on.  and  hissing. 
"He's  a   leopard  today."  my  wife   informed  me. 

Today.    Captain    Really    visit-  asionally 

along  with  the  leopard,  a  local  carpenter,  and 
the  fire  chief  in  the  community — all  of  whom 
wear  different  hats  and  expressions.  John  and 
also  make  periodic  visits.  We  still  use  a 
variety  of  machines  around  the  house — stair- 
mounters,  bathers,  driers,  and  feeders.  For  a 
while  there  I  was  worried  about  the  toothbrusher, 
which  seemed  to  have  lost  its  appeal  for  Edward. 
But  then  I  discovered  that  he  enjoyed  making 
dental  appointments  and  that  by  donning  a  smock 
and  mouthing  a  few  dental  comments  ("Have  you 
ever  seen  a  mouth  like  that,  nurse?"  "You  may 
rinse  now,"  etc.),  I  could  accomplish  the  work 
of  the  machine  in  less  time  and  with  less  effort. 
Occasionally,  when  Edward  is  particularly  re- 
calcitrant, I  combine  two  of  my  techniques  by  in- 
viting Captain  Really  to  operate  a  machine.  But 
this  kind  of  thing  is  saved  for  times  of  real 
stress. 

Meanwhile,  Edward  himself  seems  to  be  with 
us  more  than  ever  these  days  and  doesn't  seem 
to  be  bothered  as  much  by  his  sisters  as  he  once 
was.  I  like  to  think  that  this  is  due  to  my  efforts 
with  his  imagination.  But  Edward's  grand- 
mother and  mother  have  a  different  theory. 
"Edward  is  passing  through  a  pleasant  age," 
they  explain. 
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What  Psychiatry 
Can  and  Cannot  Do 

by  Thomas  S.  Szasz,  M.D. 


Eccentrics  and  social  misfits  may  be 
a  burden  to  their  families  and  a  nui- 
sance to  the  public — but  usually  they 
aren't  "mentally  ill"  and  hospitalizing 
them  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 


JEsychiatry  today  is  in  the  curious  position  of 
being  viewed  simultaneously  with  too  much 
reverence  and  with  undue  contempt.  Indeed 
thoughtful  Americans  can  be  roughly  divided 
between  those  who  dismiss  all  forms  of  psy- 
chiatric practice  as  worthless  or  harmful  and 
those  who  regard  it  as  a  panacea  for  crime, 
unhappiness,  political  fanaticism,  promiscuity, 
juvenile  delinquency — and  virtually  every  other 
moral,  personal,  and  social  ill  of  our  time. 

The  adherents  of  this  exaggerated  faith  are, 
I  believe,  the  larger  and  certainly  the  more  in- 
fluential group  in  shaping  contemporary  social 
policy.  It  is  they  who  beat  the  drums  for  large- 
scale  mental-health  programs  and  who  use  the 
prestige  and  the  services  of  a  massive  psychiatric 
establishment  as  a  shield  of  illusion,  concealing 
some  ugly  realities  we  would  rather  not  face. 
Thus  when  we  read  in  the  paper  that  the  alco- 
holic, the  rapist,  or  the  vandal  needs  or  will  be 
given  "psychiatric  care,"  we  are  reassured  that 
the  problem  is  being  solved  or,  in  any  event, 
effectively  dealt  with,  and  we  dismiss  it  from  our 
minds. 

I  contend  that  we  have  no  right  to  this  easy 
absolution  from  responsibility.  In  saying  this  I 


do  not,  as  a  practicing  psychiatrist,  intend  to 
belittle  the  help  which  my  profession  can  give 
to  some  troubled  individuals.  We  have  made 
significant  progress  since  the  pre-Freudian  era 
when  psychiatry  was  a  purely  medical  and  cus- 
todial enterprise.  In  contemporary  America, 
much  of  psychiatric  practice  consists  of  psycho- 
therapy, and  much  of  psychiatric  theory  is  psy- 
chological and  social,  rather  than  biological  and 
medical. 

Our  refusal  to  recognize  this  difference — that 
is,  between  deviations  from  biological  norms 
which  we  usually  call  "illness,"  and  deviations 
from  social  norms  which  we  call  "mental  illness" 
(or  crime,  delinquency,  etc.) — has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  popularize  the  simplistic  cliches  of  cur- 
rent mental-health  propaganda.  One  of  these,  for 
instance,  is  the  deceptive  slogan,  "Mental  illness 
is  like  any  other  illness."  This  is  not  true;  psy- 
chiatric and  medical  problems  are  not  funda- 
mentally similar.  In  curing  a  disease  like  syphilis 
or  pneumonia,  the  physician  benefits  both  the  pa- 
tient and  society.  Can  the  psychiatrist  who 
"cures"  a  "neurosis"  make  the  same  claim?  Often 
he  cannot,  for  in  "mental  illness"  we  find  the  in- 
dividual in  conflict  with  those  about  him — his 
family,  his  friends,  his  employer,  perhaps  his 
whole  society.  Do  we  expect  psychiatry  to  help 
the  individual — or  society?  If  the  interests  of 
the  two  conflict,  as  they  often  do,  the  psychiatrist 
can  help  one  only  by  harming  the  other. 

Let  us,  for  example,  examine  the  case  of  a 
man  I  will  call  Victor  Clauson.  He  is  a  junior 
executive  with  a  promising  future,  a  wife  who 
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loves  him,  and  two  healthy  children.  Neverth< 

he  is  anxious  anil  unhappy.  He  is  bored  with  his 
job  which  he  believes  saps  his  initiative  and 
destroys  his  integrity;  he  is  also  dissatisfied  with 
his  wife,  and  convinced  he  never  loved  her.  l 

ing  like  a  slave  to  his  company,  his  wife,  and  his 
children,  Clauson  realizes  that  he  has  lost  control 
the  conduct  of  his  life. 

Is  this  man  "sick"?  And  if  so,  what  can  be 
done  about  it?  At  least  half  a  dozen  alternatives 
are  i^pon  to  him.  He  could  throw  himself  into  his 
present  work  or  change  jobs  or  have  an  affair  or 
.1  divorce.  Or  he  could  develop  a  psycho- 
somatic symptom  such  as  headaches  and  consult 
a  doctor.  Or,  as  still  another  alternative,  he  could 
seek  out  a  psychotherapist.  Which  of  these  alter- 
natives is  the  right  one  for  him?  The  answer  is 
asy. 

For  in  fact,  hard  work,  an  affair,  a  divorce, 
a  new  job  may  all  "help"  him:  and  so  may  psy- 
chotherapy. But  "treatment"  cannot  change  his 
external,  social  situation;  only  he  can  do  that. 
What  psychoanalysis  (and  some  other  therapies) 
can  offer  him  is  a  better  knowledge  of  himself, 
which  may  enable  him  to  make  new  choices  in 
the  conduct  of  his  life. 

Is  Clauson  "mentally  sick"?  If  we  so  label  him, 
what  then  is  he  to  be  cured  of?  Unhappiness0 
Indecision?  The  consequences  of  earlier  unwise 
decisions? 

These  are  problems  in  living,  not  diseases.  And 
by  and  large  it  is  such  problems  that  are  brought 
to  the  psychiatrist's  office.  To  ameliorate  them 
he  offers  not  treatment  or  cure  but  psychological 
counseling.  To  be  of  any  avail  this  process  re- 
quires a  consenting,  cooperative  client.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  way  to  "help"  an  individual  who  does 
not  want  to  be  a  psychiatric  patient.  When  treat- 
ment is  imposed  on  a  person,  inevitably  he  sees  it 
as  serving  not  his  own  best  interests,  but  the 
interests  of  those  who  brought  him  to  the  psy- 
chiatrist (and  who  often  pay  him). 

Take  the  case  of  an  elderly  widow  I  will  call 
Mrs.  Rachel  Abelson.  Her  husband  was  a  success- 
ful businessman  who  died  five  years  ago,  be- 
queathing part  of  his  estate  of  $4  million  to  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  part  to  charities,  and 
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After  a  few  years,  Mrs.  Abelson's  children 
remonstrated,  urging  her  to  treat  herself  better 
instead  of  wasting  her  money  on  people  who  had 
long  managed  by  themselves.  But  Mrs.  Abelson 
persisted  in  doing  what  she  fell  was  "the  right 
thing."  Her  children  were  wealthy;  she  enjoyed 
helping  others. 

Warehousing  the  Unwanted 

I?  inally,  the  Abelson  children  consulted  the  fam- 
ily attorney.  He  was  equally  dismayed  by  the  pros- 
pect that  Mrs.  Abelson  might  spend  all  the 
money  she  controlled  in  this  fashion.  Like  the 
children,  he  reasoned  that  if  Mr.  Abelson  had 
wanted  to  help  his  third  cousin's  poverty-stricken 
daughters  in  Romania,  he  could  have  done  so 
himself;  but  he  never  did.  Convinced  they  ought 
to  carry  out  the  essence  of  their  father's  inten- 
tion and  keep  the  money  in  the  family,  the  Abel- 
son children  petitioned  to  have  their  mother 
declared  mentally  incompetent  to  manage  her 
affairs.  Thereafter  Mrs.  Abelson  became  incon- 
solable. Her  bitter  accusations  and  the  painful 
scenes  that  resulted  only  convinced  her  children 
that  she  really  was  mentally  abnormal.  When  she 
refused  to  enter  a  private  sanitarium  voluntarily, 
she  was  committed  by  court  order.  She  died  two 
years  later,  and  her  will — leaving  most  of  her 
assets  to  distant  relatives — was  easily  broken  on 
psychiatric  grounds. 

Like  thousands  of  other  involuntary  mental 
patients.  Mrs.  Abelson  was  given  psychiatric  care 
in  the  hope  of  changing  behavior  offensive  to 
others.  Indeed,  what  was  Mrs.  Abelson's  illness? 
Spending  her  money  unwisely?  Disinheriting  her 
sons?  In  effect,  recourse  to  psychiatry  provided 
Mrs.  Abelson's  children  with  a  socially  acceptable 
solution  for  their  dilemma,  not  hers.  To  an  ap- 
palling degree  state  mental  hospitals  perform  a 
like  function  for  the  less  affluent  members  of  our 
society. 

Out  of  all  too  many  comparable  cases,  I  will 
cite  that  of  a  man  we  may  call  Tim  Kelleher,  who 
worked  steadily  as  a  truck  driver  for  forty  years, 
supporting  a  wife  and  nine  children.  In  his  early 
sixties.  Kelleher  found  jobs  getting  scarcer.  Now 
in  his  late  seventies,  he  has  not  worked  for  o\ 
decade.  Since  his  wife  died  a  few  years  ago  he 
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has  lived  with  one  or  another  of  his  children. 

For  two  years  his  daughter  Kathleen,  mother 
of  four,  has  been  caring  for  him.  Because  the  old 
man  has  grown  progressively  senile  and  burden- 
some, Kathleen's  husband  wants  to  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  other  children.  But  they  all 
feel  they've  done  their  share. 

Mr.  Kelleher's  future  depends  on  what  his 
family  decides  to  do  with  him.  One  of  them  may 
still  be  willing  to  take  care  of  him,  but  if  not,  he 
will  be  committed  to  a  state  mental  hospital. 
His  case  will  be  diagnosed  as  a  "senile  psychosis" 
or  something  similar.  About  a  third  of  the  pa- 
tients now  in  our  mental  hospitals  are  such 
"geriatric"  cases.  This  is  how  psychiatry  meets 
a  purely  socioeconomic  need. 

If  Mr.  Kelleher  or  one  of  his  children  were 
even  moderately  wealthy,  they  could  hire  a  com- 
panion or  nurse  to  care  for  him  at  home  or  they 
could  place  him  in  a  private  nursing  home.  There 
would  be  no  need  to  label  him  a  "mental  patient" 
and  confine  him  to  a  building  he  will  never  again 
leave,  and  where  he  will  doubtless  die  within  a 
year. 

But  for  the  poor,  the  public  mental  hospital  is 
often  the  only  way.  Such  is  the  plight  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Tarranti  (this  is  not  her  real  name).  At 
thirty-two — but  looking  ten  years  older — she  has 
just  been  delivered  of  her  seventh  child.  Her 
husband  is  a  construction  worker,  sporadically 
employed,  and  a  heavy  drinker.  After  each  of  the 
last  three  babies  was  born,  Mrs.  Tarranti  was  so 
"depressed"  that  she  had  to  stay  in  the  hospital 
an  extra  week  or  more.  Now  she  complains  of 
exhaustion,  cannot  eat  or  sleep,  and  does  not  want 
to  see  her  baby.  At  the  same  time  she  feels  guilty 
for  not  being  a  good  mother  and  says  she  ought 
to  die. 

The  fact  is  that  Mrs.  Tarranti  is  overwhelmed. 
She  has  more  children  than  she  wants,  a  husband 
who  earns  only  a  marginal  living,  and  religious 
beliefs  that  virtually  prohibit  birth  control.  What 
should  she  do?  She  knows  that  if  she  goes  home, 
she'll  soon  be  pregnant  again,  a  prospect  she  can- 
not tolerate.  She  would  like  to  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital, but  the  obstetrical  ward  is  too  busy  to  keep 
her  long  without  a  bona  fide  obstetrical  illness. 

Again,  psychiatry  comes  to  the  rescue.  Mrs. 
Tarranti's  condition  is  diagnosed  as  a  "post- 
partum depression"  and  she  is  committed  to  the 
state  hospital.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kelleher,  so- 
ciety has  found  no  more  decent  solution  to  a 
human  problem  than  involuntary  confinement  in 
a  mental  hospital. 

In  effect  psychiatry  has  accepted  the  job  of 
warehousing   society's   undesirables.   Such,    alas, 


has  long  been  its  role.  More  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  great  French  psychiatrist  Philippe  Pinel 
observed  that  "public  asylums  for  maniacs  have 
been  regarded  as  places  of  confinement  for  such 
of  its  members  as  have  become  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  society." 

The  Patient's  Stigma 

J\l  or  have  we  any  right  to  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  belief  that  in  our  enlightened  age  con- 
finement in  a  mental  institution  is  really  the  same 
as  any  other  kind  of  hospitalization.  For  even 
though  we  show  more  compassion  and  under- 
standing toward  the  insane  than  some  of  our 
forebears,  the  fact  is  that  the  person  diagnosed 
as  mentally  ill  is  stigmatized — particularly  if  he 
has  been  confined  in  a  public  mental  hospital. 
These  stigmata  cannot  be  removed  by  mental- 
health  "education,"  for  the  root  of  the  matter  is 
our  intolerance  of  certain  kinds  of  behavior. 

Most  people  who  are  considered  mentally  sick 
(especially  those  confined  involuntarily)  are  so 
defined  by  their  relatives,  friends,  employers,  or 
perhaps  the  police — not  by  themselves.  These  peo- 
ple have  upset  the  social  order — by  disregarding 
the  conventions  of  polite  society  or  by  violating 
laws — so  we  label  them  "mentally  ill"  and  punish 
them  by  commitment  to  a  mental  institution.* 

The  patient  knows  that  he  is  deprived  of  free- 
dom because  he  has  annoyed  others,  not  because 
he  is  sick.  And  in  the  mental  hospital,  he  learns 
that  until  he  alters  his  behavior,  he  will  be 
segregated  from  society.  But  even  if  he  changes 
and  is  permitted  to  leave,  his  record  of  confine- 
ment goes  with  him.  And  the  practical  conse- 
quences are  more  those  of  a  prison  than  a 
hospital  record.  The  psychological  and  social 
damage  thus  incurred  often  far  outweighs  the 
benefits  of  any  psychiatric  therapy. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  young 
muse  I  will  call  Emily  Silverman  who  works  in  a 
general  hospital  in  a  small  city.  Unmarried  and 
lonely,  she  worries  about  the  future.  Will  she 
find  a  husband?  Will  she  have  to  go  on  support- 
ing herself  in  a  job  that  has  become  drudgery? 
She  feels  depressed,  sleeps  poorly,  loses  weight. 
Finally,  she  consults  an  internist  at  the  hospital 
and  is  referred  to  a  psychiatrist.  He  diagnoses 
her  trouble  as  a  case  of  "depression"  and  pre- 
scribes "antidepressant"  drugs.  Emily  takes  the 
pills  and  visits  the  psychiatrist  weekly,  but  she 
remains    depressed    and    begins    to   think    about 

*A  list  of  recent  books  related  to  the  subject  of 
this  article  appears  on  page  112. 


suicide.  This  alarms  the  psychiatrist,  who  recom- 
mends hospitalization.  Since  there  is  no  private 
mental  hospital  in  the  city,  Emih 
to  the  state  hospital  nearby.  There,  after  a  few 
months,  she  realizes  that  the  "treatment"  the 
hospital  offers  cannot  help  her  solve  her  problems. 
She   then   "recovers"   and    is   discharged. 

From  now  on,  Emily  is  no  longer  just  a  nurse; 
she  is  a  nurse  with  a  "record  nfinement  in 

a  state  mental  hospital.  When  she  tries  to  return 
to  her  job,  she  will  probably  find  it  filled  and 
that  there  are  no  openings.  Indeed,  as  an  ex- 
mental  patient  she  may  find  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  employment  in  nursing.  This  is  a  heavy 
price  to  pay  for  ignorance,  yet  no  one  warned 
her  of  the  hazards  involved  before  she  decided 
to  enter  the  hospital  for  her  "depression." 

When  Jail  Is  Better 

.Decause  the  therapeutic  potentialities  of  psy- 
chiatry are  consistently  exaggerated  and  its  puni- 
tive functions  minimized  or  even  denied,  a 
distorted  relationship  between  psychiatry  and  the 
law  has  evolved  in  our  time. 

Years  ago  some  people  accused  of  serious 
crimes  pleaded  "insanity."  Today  they  are  often 
charged  with  it.  Instead  of  receiving  a  brief  jail 
sentence,  a  defendant  may  be  branded  "insane" 
and  incarcerated  for  life  in  a  psychiatric  institu- 
tion. 

This  is  what  happened,  for  example,  to  a  filling- 
station  operator  I  will  call  Joe  Skulski.  When  he 
was  told  to  move  his  business  to  make  way  for 
a  new  shopping  center,  he  stubbornly  resisted 
eviction.  Finally  the  police  were  summoned.  Joe 
greeted  them  with  a  warning  shot  in  the  air.  He 
was  taken  into  custody  and  denied  bail,  because 
the  police  considered  his  protest  peculiar  and 
thought  he  must  be  crazy.  The  district  attorney 
requested  a  pretrial  psychiatric  examination  of 
the  accused.  Mr.  Skulski  was  examined,  pro- 
nounced mentally  unfit  to  stand  trial,  and  con- 
fined in  the  state  hospital  for  the  criminally 
insane.  Through  it  all,  he  pleaded  for  the  right 
to  be  tried  for  his  offense.  Now  in  the  mental 
hospital  he  will  spend  years  of  fruitless  effort  to 
prove  that  he  is  sane  enough  to  stand  trial. 
If  convicted,  his  prison  sentence  would  have  been 
shorter  than  the  term  he  has  already  served  in 
the  hospital. 

Joe,  like  most  patients  in  public  mental  h 
pitals,  is  a  victim  of  social  injustice.  A  wealthy 
and  important  man  would  have  a  chance,-  and  the 
me  ins.  to  rebut  the  charge  of  mental  illness — as 
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viding them  with   room,  board,  and  a  medically 
approved  escape  from  e  ponsibilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  help  / 
ciety)  care  for  those  who  annoy  or  burden  them 
unduly.  It  is  important  that  we  sort  out  these 
very  different  services,  for  unfortunately  their 
goals  are  not  the  same.  To  relieve  people  anrv 
by  the  eccentricities,  failings,  or  outright  mean- 
ness of  so-called  mentally  disturbed  persons  re- 
quires that  something  be  done  to  mental  patients, 
not  for  them.  The  aim  here  is  to  safeguard  the 
sensibilities  not  of  the  patient,  but  of  those  he 
upsets.  This  is  a  moral  and  social,  not  a  medical, 
problem.  How,  for  example,  do  you  weigh  the 
right  of  Mr.  Kelleher  to  spend  his  declining  years 
in  freedom  and  dignity  rather  than  as  a  psy- 
chiatric prisoner,  against  the  right  of  his  children 
to  lead  a  "life  of  their  own"  unburdened  by  a 
senile  father?  Or  the  right  of  Mrs.  Tarranti  to 
repudiate  overwhelming  responsibilities  against 
her  husband's  and  children's  need  for  the  services 
of  a  full-time  wife  and  mother?  Or  the  right  of 
Mrs.  Abelson  to  give  away  her  money  to  poor 
relatives,  against  her  children's  claim  on  their 
father's  fortune? 

Granting  that  there  can  often  be  no  happy 
iution  to  such  conflicts,  there  is  no  reason  to 
feel  that  we  are  as  yet  on  the  right  road.  For 
one  thing — we  still  tolerate  appalling  inequities 
between  our  treatment  of  the  rich  and  the  p< 
Though  it  may  be  no  more  than  a  dimly  grasped 
ideal,  both  medicine  and  law  strive  to  treat  all 
people  equally.  In  psychiatry,  however,  we  not 
only  fail  to  approximate  this  goal  in  our  prac- 
tice; we  do  not  even  value  it  as  an  ideal. 

We  regard  the  rich  and  influential  psychiatric 
patient  as  a  self-governing,  responsible  client — 
free  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  be  a  patient. 
But  we  look  upon  the  poor  and  the  aged  patient 
as  a  ward  of  the  state — too  ignorant  or  too 
"mentally  sick"  to  know  what  is  best  for  him. 
The  paternalistic  psychiatrist,  as  an  agent  of 
the  family  or  the  state,  assumes  "responsibi: 
for  him,  defines  him  as  a  "patient"  against  his 
will,  and  subjects  him  to  "treatment"  deemed 
best  for  him,  with  or  without  his  consent. 

Do  we  really  need  more  of  this  kii; 
chiatry  ? 
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The  Tender  Violence 
of  Pedro  Martinez 


by  Oscar  Lewis 


A    Mexican    peasant's    view    of  his 

hardhanded    life,    introduced    by  the 

distinguished    anthropologist   who  re- 
corded it. 


£\.\though  peasantry  is  as  old  as  civilization 
itself  and  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  u  derdeveloped  countries  and  in  the 
world,  we  still  Jiave  much  to  learn  about  peas- 
ants, their  values,  problems,  and  aspirations, 
the  intimate  details  of  family  living,  the  ef- 
fects upon  their  lives  of  Western  technology 
and  culture,  and  their  potential  for  participation 
and  leadership  in  the  modern  world. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  never  had  our 
own  peasantry,  and  our  popular  image  of  peasants 


is  based  upon  European  novels,  especially  the 
French,  English,  Italian,  and  Russian.  We  some- 
times forget  that  a  large  portion  of  the  two 
hundred  millions  of  people  in  Latin  America  are 
peasa)its,  a  great  many  of  them  of  Indian  back- 
ground. It  is  these  very  people  who  will  have 
to  be  understood  and  reached  if  programs  of 
economic  and  social  improvement,  including  those 
of  the  present  Alliance  for  Progress,  are  to  be 
successful. 

Pedro  Martinez*  was  born  twenty  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  Revolution.  His  life 
story  illustrates  some  of  the  achievements  and 
shortcotnings  of  this  revolution  on  the  village 
level.  Today  in  Azteca,  Pedro's  village  south 
of  Mexico  City,  there  is  no  longer  the  pawning 

*  A  fictitious  name,  as  are  those  of  Pedro's  family, 
his  acquaintances,  and  the  village  in  which  he  lives. 
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pressed. "Many  cultured  persons   have  come   to 
study  us.  but  not  one  has  helped  us,"  he  said. 
I  told  him   we  were  trying  to  understand  their 
problems  and  he  answered  that  the  villagers  k 
their   problems   only    too    well;    the    lands    were 

ning   m  He;   the   yields   were   lo 

because   of  lack  of   rainfall   they   had  only 
crop  a  year  and  insects  destroyed  part  of  tl 
they  needed  a  new  school,  a  doctor,  water,  and 
^icity.  Only  -oped  to  get  the 

■  to  help  the   village  did  he 
show  some  But  he  said  promises  were 

easy  to  make  and  the  government  was  not  to  be 
trusted. 

The  following  year,  Pedro  agreed  to  allow  us 
to  begin  a  formal  study  of  his  family  and  over 
ext    I        ■  .    years,   through    ct 
'ioning,    and    tape-recorded    intervi* 
came  to  know  r  E     eranza,  his  six  chil- 

dren, and  his  grand*  man,  who  lived  with 

them. 

T       M     I       :  •  as  a  tight,  cohesive  or- 

ganization, held   together   by  n   economic 

strivings,  by  a  village  tradition  of  family  loy- 
alty and  parental  authority,  by  the  stability  of 
the  marriage,  by  a  deep  mutual  dependence,  and 
the  absence  of  other  social  groups  to  which 
the  family  might  turn  in  time  of  need.  It  was 
one  of  the  poor,  landless  families  of  th< 
economic   group   that   c  -  per 

cent    of   all    families    in    Azteca.    The    Mar' 

plified  those   who,  having  no  land  of  their 
planted  corn  with  a  hoe  and  other  prim'- 
■    on   the   steep,   hilly  communal   land   called 
tlacolol.    In    1943,    the    "wealth"    of    the    family 
■'■  I  of       -  ~een  plum  trees,  the 

hou.s  which  they  lived,  ten  small  - 

four  egg-laying  hens,  some  hand  tools  such   as 
machetes   and   hoes   for    working   hillside   p' 
tools  for  ropemaking.  fifty-eight  crates  for  mar- 
keting plums,  and  some  simple  house  furnishings. 


ird, 

P- 
■ 
ment.    ) 
of  I 

thi 
he  was  aba 

a  poor  grr, 

for  a  time,  to  a  g  r  in 

the  village.  In  slimming  up  his  childhood,  P 
says.  "I  suffered  complet 

As  a  child  and  as  a  young  man,  Pedro  had  no 
adequate  male  figure  with  whom  to  He 

pictures  his  stepfather  and  his  uncles  a 
selfish,  cruel,  poor,  or  good-for-nothing,  li 
significant  that  it  was  the  Mexican  Revolution 
which  gave  Pedro  the  first  positive  male  figure 
with  whom  he  could  identify — Emiliano  Zapata. 
Of  Zapata's  murder,  Pedro  says,  "It  was  as  if 
they  had  killed  my  own  father." 

Pedro's  life  has  been  a  search  for  ideals  and 
causes  with  which  to  identify:  Catholicism,  za- 
patismo,  village  politics,  education,  and  most 
recently.  Advent  ism  and  religious  evangelism. 
m  all  and  was  disillusioned  with  them 
all.  By  the  time  he  was  an  old  man,  Pedro  was 
nostalgically  admiring  the  strong  monolithic 
character  of  the  Diaz  regime  which  he  had  fought 
against  in  his  youth.  His  meager  educational  back- 
ground and  the  effects  of  his  severe  deprivation 
upon  his  character  made  him  unable  to  absorb 
and  integrate  meaningfully  the  many  new  ideas 
to  which  he  was  !   during  his  life? 

Despite    Pedro's    relative    sophistication    and 
wide  range      f  e  remains,  first  and 

foremost,    a    peasant.    He    shares    many    classic 
peasant  .         —  f  the  land,  a  reverence  for 

nature.  In  the  intrinsic  good  of 

agricultural  labor,  and  a  restraint  on  individual 
favor  of  family  and  community. 
Like  most  peasa  also  authoritarian,  fatal- 


7  rrative   is   adapted   from   Oscar  Le 

book,  "Pedro  Martinez.  A  Mexican  Peasant 
and  His  Family,"  which  Random  House  will 
publish  in  the  spring.  A  professor  of  anthropology 
ersity  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lewis  is  the 
author  of  "The  Children  of  Sanchez"  and  other 
works.  He  is  now  studying  one  hundred  Puerto 
Rican  slum  families,  including  some  indivi  : 
migrating  to  and  from  New  York. 
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istic,  suspicious,  concrete-minded,  and  ambivalent 
in  his  attitudes  toward  city  people. 

Pedro  shows  an  inordinate  need  to  be  in 
control  of  his  family.  He  always  kept  his  wife 
under  the  closest  supervision  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  buy  her  clothing.  He  allowed  his  sons 
very  little  freedom  and  was  reluctant  to  give 
his  eldest  son  the  authority  that  an  elder  son 
expected  to  have  over  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  Pedro  seemed  to  have  a  strong  fear  of 
rebellion  and  of  insubordination. 

The  contrast  between  my  earlier  book,  The 
Children  of  Sanchez,  and  Pedro  Martinez  is  a 
contrast  between  urban  slum  life  with  its  crowd- 
ing, its  lack  of  privacy,  its  rapid  pace,  the  early 
development  of  sexuality,  the  intense  sociability 
and  expressiveness  of  the  people,  and  peasant 
village  life,  with  its  slower  rhythms,  its  greater 
stability  and  traditionalism,  its  emphasis  on 
privacy,  ayid  the  reserved,  withdrawn,  and  sus- 
picious nature  of  the  people.  The  Martinez  chil- 
dren, under  the  strict  control  of  the  father,  had 
less  freedom,  fewer  alternatives,  fewer  outside 
influences,  and  fewer  ways  of  escape  than  did  the 
children  of  Sanchez.  The  Sanchez  family  shows  a 
greater  variety  of  moods,  from  exuberant  joyous- 
ness  and  abandon  to  dark  despair,  from  luxurious 
thoughtlessness  to  panicky  self-criticism,  from 
a  mood  of  carnival  to  a  mood  of  atonement .  Pedro 
Martinez  and  his  family  are  much  more  emotion- 
ally constricted.  There  is  less  flux,  less  color,  less 
joy. 

The  excerpt  which  follows  was  recorded  quite 
recently,  and  shows  important  changes  which 
occurred  in  Pedro's  character  during  the  twenty- 
year  period  that  I  have  known  and  worked  with 
him.  In  his  old  age,  he  seemed  to  Income  less 
suspicious  and  aggressive,  kindlier  toward  his 
children,  and  generally  more  mature. 


Pedro's  Story 


A  felt  the  separation  from  my  wife  deeply.  For 
almost  half  a  year  after  her  death,  I  did  not  eat 
and  people  said  I  was  going  to  die.  I  missed  my 
wife  and  with  good  reason.  She  helped  me  a  lot. 
Very  much !  She  worked  hard.  At  times  she  even 
helped  me  carry  firewood.  I  remember  how  she 
followed  me  about,  how  faithful  she  was  to  me. 
She  had  twelvj  children  and  raised  six.  My  wife 
was  a  real  woman. 

I  loved  her,  you  can't  imagine  how  much!  And 
she  loved  me.  Yes,  we  loved  each  other  an  awful 
lot,  but  an  awful  lot!  I  always  thought,  "The 
poor  thing.  She  doesn't  know  anything  and  needs 
me." 

The  only  thing  was,  as  I  always  said  and  still 


say,  she  was  very  cold  by  nature  and  1  wasn't.  We 
lived  together  many  years,  but  that  made  no  dif- 
ference. If  I  was  in  a  temper,  she  would  never 
try  to  soothe  me.  Not  with  words,  that  is.  That 
was  something  she  couldn't  do.  She  wouldn't 
speak.  As  soon  as  she  saw  I  was  in  a  temper  she 
stopped  talking  to  me.  Sometimes  she  wouldn't 
say  a  word  to  me  for  two  days. 

Of  course,  I  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  I  would  say  to  her,  "Look,  when  I  come 
home  angry,  don't  answer  me.  You  can  tell  the 
way  I  am  when  I  arrive.  Sometimes  unexpectedly 
my  friends  in  the  street  make  me  angry,  or  an 
animal,  or  anything  that  might  come  up.  Try  to 
find  some  way  to  keep  me  from  staying  mad,  try 
to  find  a  way." 

Occasionally,  I  would  come  home  that  way 
and  scold  her,  unjustly,  sometimes,  like  any  man 
can  do.  Then  I  would  regret  those  things  of  the 
moment  and  try  to  console  her.  I  would  embrace 
her  and  kiss  her  and  say,  "Come  on,  don't  be 
mad."  Then  she  would  feel  happier.  I  would  do 
it  with  my  words,  but  not  she.  She  couldn't!  She 
didn't  know  how  to  show  her  love  except  by  her 
deeds.  That  way,  yes! 

Do  you  know  what  she  would  do?  Instead  of 
speaking  to  me  with  her  lips,  at  night  when  we 
went  to  bed,  what  she  would  do  was  embrace  me 
and  put  her  legs  around  me.  That  was  the  con- 
solation she  offered  me,  but  I  never  knew  words 
from  her.  Naturally,  when  I  saw  that,  I  thought 
to  myself,  "Poor  thing,  she  doesn't  know  how  to 
explain  herself.  This  is  the  only  way  she  knows 
of  consoling  me." 

Throughout  my  whole  life  I  never  knew  her  to 
do  evil.  In  forty-five  years  I  never  saw  her  do 
anything  to  deceive  me.  That's  why  I  say  one 
must  not  teach  one's  wife  to  enjoy  sex  because 
she  becomes  addicted  to  it.  Then  her  husband 
cannot  satisfy  her  and  she  must  look  for  other 
men.  A  man  should  not  make  a  whore  of  his  own 
wife!  I  never  did  and  my  wife  remained  virtuous. 

There  were  times  when  I  beat  my  wife,  it's 
true.  When  I  recognized  my  error,  I  asked  her 
to  pardon  me.  I  would  beg  her  forgiveness. 
Aztecan  men  do  get  drunk  sometimes  and  they  do 
beat  their  wives,  but  not  very  much  anymore. 
Before,  it  was  done  in  every  house.  If  my  grand- 
mother wasn't  beaten,  she  wouldn't  eat.  She  even 
liked  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  village  custom  and  the 
ways  of  the  women.  Here  if  a  man  is  easy  on  his 
wife  and  then  hits  her  later,  she  will  raise  her 
hand  to  him.  That's  why  one  must  premeditate 
about  these  things. 

But  I  did  not  make  a  slave  of  my  wife.  I  was 
a  poor  man,  I  know,  and  it's  clear  that  I  didn't 
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I    give  her  enough  to  enjoy  life,  to  go  out  or  to  .  .  . 
not  those  things,  but  I  did  give  her  equal  rights, 

except  that  I  do  not  have  the  kind  of  character 
to  let  her  dominate  me.  The  rights  I  gave  her 
were  not  to  be  treated  badly,  not  to  be  beaten,  to 
be  given  what   she  deserved. 

My  life  has  been  very  different  since  my  wife 
died,  very  different. 

In  the  first  place,  I  know  my  children  are  dis- 
interested .  .  .  there  is  no  family  solidarity  any- 
more. My  oldest  child,  Conchita,  manages  to  get 
by  all  right,  but  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  I  am 
not  deserving  of  a  crust  of  bread  or  an  old  pin. 
If  I  come  when  she  is  eating  then  she  will  give  me 
a  toco.  That  is.  if  I  happen  to  arrive  then;  if  not, 
I  get  nothing.  When  her  mother  died,  it  was  an 
obligation  on  her  part  to  help,  was  it  not?  As 
daughter,  and  as  son-in-law,  right?  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  the  help  was  that  she  gave? 
She  brought  the  gasoline  lamp!  There  was  still 
no  electric  light  here,  then.  That  was  all  the  help 
I  got  from  her,  and  who  knows  where  she 
borrowed  it? 

My  other  son-in-law,  Macrina's  husband,  also 
brought  a  gasoline  lamp.  That  was  the  extent  of 
his  help,  too.  Two  sons-in-law,  two  gasoline  lamps! 
Well,  at  least  they  came  and  shed  a  little  light! 
Luckily,  I  had  a  few  centavos  put  aside  for  ex- 
penses as  I  had  sold  my  mule. 

Now  my  sons  have  practically  left  me  and  are 
scattered.  When  they  saw  that  everything  was 
over,  they  began  to  go  off. 

Martin  wanted  to  learn  to  be  a  baker  and 
that  is  what  he  became.  But  he  was  restless  and 
kept  saying  over  and  over,  "I  am  going  up  north, 
I  am  going  up  north."  That  was  when  you  could 
still  earn  good  money  there.  So,  I  say  to  him, 
"Man,  what  do  you  want  to  do  that  for,  when 
there  is  plenty  of  work  around  here?  And  besides 
here  you  have  no  expenses." 

"No,  but  I  want  to  see  what  it  is  like  there." 
"Well,  go  ahead,  then."  So  I  sold  the  horse,  for 
three  hundred  pesos,  which  I  gave  him.  We  went 
around  scraping  together  some  more  so  he  could 
have  seven  hundred  pesos  for  his  trip.  But  first 
they  weren't  letting  them  through  to  the  United 
States,  then  they  weren't  hiring,  and  little  by 
little  he  began  using  up  the  money. 

Even  when  his  money  was  gone,  he  said,  "I  am 
leaving,  but  I  owe  three  hundred  pesos." 

"What  about  the  three  hundred  pesos  from  my 
horse?" 

"The  man  who  was  going  to  get  us  across  has 
it.  Now,  I  owe  three  hundred  more." 

"So  that  means  you  spent  it  all.  What  did  you 
do  with  all  that  money?" 


"Say !  You  are  going  back  a  long  way.  That  was 
over  a  year  ago  and  I  kept  drawing  on  it  and  it's 
gone.  Now,  I  am  in  debt." 

"Well,  pay  it,  then."  I  was  cleaned  out.  Good- 
bye, animals,  everything  was  gone. 

I  told  him  to  get  married,  but  he  just  let  me 
talk.  And  he  had  a  sweetheart,  too,  but  I  don't 
know  what  they  do  with  themselves  nowadays. 
He  kept  telling  me  that  she  was  going  to  move 
in  on  a  certain  day,  but  she  never  arrived.  I  was 
beginning  to  give  up.  I  said  to  Macrina,  "Now 
about  that  woman  ...  if  your  brother  had  already 
done  some  foolishness  with  her,  she  would  be 
insisting  by  now.  I  would  like  her  to  be  with  us. 
We  need  her  here." 

Why  was  she  holding  back?  The  thing  is  that 
that  man  hadn't  done  anything  to  her.  He  was 
very  stupid  about  everything.  He  is  very  spiritless 
by  nature,  he  can't  even  court  a  woman.  Not  a 
single  one  of  my  sons  has  inherited  my  character. 

Moises,  the  other  one,  is  a  rural  schoolteacher 
and  the  salary  they  pay  him  is  a  triviality  be- 
cause he  had  only  six  months  of  preparatory 
school.  And  naturally,  with  food  so  expensive,  he 
can  support  only  himself.  But  when  he  comes 
home  on  vacation  he  helps  me  with  the  harvest 
and  I  take  care  of  him.  He  is  still  keeping  up  his 
studies  and  is  going  to  get  his  diploma  .  .  .  that  is 
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why  I  don't  make  any  demands  on  him.  Every 
once  in  a  while  I  say  to  him,  "Can't  you  help  me 
out  a  little,  man?"  But  he  always  answers,  "I 
haven't  been  paid  this  month,"  or,  "I  can't  spare 
it,  I  earn  so  little."  Then  sometimes  he  asks  me, 
"Don't  you  have  at  least  five  pesos  for  my  fare?" 
And  what  can  I  do  ?  I  am  a  father,  so  there  go  five 
pesos. 

Then  Moises  needed  a  hundred  pesos  because  he 
had  not  been  paid.  Where  was  I  going  to  get  it 
from?  I  went  around  trying  to  raise  it  but  I 
couldn't  so  I  decided  to  go  to  Mexico  City.  Let 
him  solve  his  own  problem,  because  I  was  in  a  bad 
situation.  I  owed  five  hundred  pesos  and  he  had 
told  me,  "Look,  pawn  the  house  and  I'll  get  it  out 
of  hock  for  you  later."  But  after  I  pawned  it,  he 
forgot  about  it.  Now  my  sister  has  half  the 
property  and  I  pay  her  eight  per  cent  interest. 
My  sons  no  longer  seem  to  care  about  the  house. 

Nowadays  I  can't  get  along  on  what  I  earn  .  .  . 
living  is  too  dear.  That  is  why  I  say,  the  govern- 
ment only  seems  to  be  helping  us,  but  actually 
doesn't.  Every  day  I  spend  no  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  pesos  for  the  house,  sometimes  even  more. 
I  can't  get  on  my  feet  so  I  can't  pay  my  debts 
and  that  is  why  I  am  behind.  We  weren't  rich  in 
(Jim  Porfirio  Diaz'  times,  but  at  least  we  got  by. 
Now  I  find  myself  under  more  pressure. 

My  neighbors  sometimes  tell  me  that  I  am  poor 
because  I  don't  know  how  to  manage,  because  I 
didn't  take  advantage  of  my  opportunities.  One 
man  made  me  angry  because  he  said,  "Look,  you 
have  lived  so  long  and  you  have  nothing.  Why?" 

I  say  to  him,  "And  you?  What  have  you  bought 
with  your  own  labor?  You  have  two  houses  and 
two  plots  of  land  and  cattle  but,  tell  me,  how  much 
did  that  plot  at  Tepala  cost  you?  Didn't  you  take 
it  away  from  your  wife's  brother?  Your  fool  of  a 
brother-in-law  signed  whatever  you  said  and 
you  became  the  owner.  And  how  much  did  that 
other  lot  cost  you?  One  glass  of  ponche,  right? 
Because  poor  little  Andres  liked  to  drink,  all  you 
had  to  do  was  give  him  one  ponche  and  the  land 
was  yours." 

And  then  another  one,  my  nephew,  comes  and 
also  says  to  me,  "Uncle,  you  are  old  now  and  you 
have  nothing.  You  have  less  than  I." 

I  say  to  him,  "Yes,  it's  true,  but  the  house  you 
have  is  inherited.  My  house  cost  me  money.  You 
call  your  children  and  I'll  call  mine  and  let's  see 
who  is  more  ignorant,  my  so.is  or  yours." 

"Oh,  well,  yes,  yours  know  more  because  you 
sent  them  to  school." 

"Well,  why  weren't  you  man  enough  to  support 
one  of  your  sons  through  school?  Your  sons  are 
illiterate  while  none  of  mine  are.  Your  sons  help 


you  and  you  can  buy  things  but  you  will  see  that 
what  you  have  is  nothing.  You'll  see  how  your 
sons  will  end  up.  They  cannot  speak  on  any  sub- 
ject of  importance,  they  can't  even  defend  them- 
selves." 

And  with  that  I  shut  his  mouth.  They  can't  tell 
me  anything.  No,  I  tell  them.  I  said,  "You  have 
something  but  you  work  like  Indians  for  it." 

J.  he  truth  is,  my  sons  ai*e  not  peasants  any- 
more. They  don't  even  know  where  my  cornfield 
is  now!  But  I  love  the  country!  I  said  to  Macrina, 
"Hombre!  When  I  go  into  the  fields  it  even  gives 
me  an  appetite.  But  here  I  just  walk  around  and 
I  don't  get  hungry."  Here,  it's  diarrhea  all  the 
time  and  my  belly  constantly  hurting  me  .  .  .  but 
not  out  in  the  fields.  That's  where  I  feel  happy. 
Naturally,  I  love  the  country.  I  am  a  peasant! 
Mental  work  such  as  I  used  to  do  in  the  court  is 
not  for  me  anymore.  My  body  doesn't  want  mental 
work,  it  wants  physical  labor. 

When  I  get  sick,  I  sometimes  go  and  talk  to 
my  daughter,  Conchita,  about  my  faith,  the  Ad- 
ventists.  She  has  left  the  Adventists,  and  has 
joined  the  Reformers.  The  Reformers  do  not  use 
doctors  ...  it  is  forbidden.  They  are  doctors 
themselves  and  give  themselves  treatments.  First, 
they  begin  with  mud,  then  with  cold  water,  with 
diet,  and  so  on.  They  wanted  to  give  me  one  of 
those  treatments.  One  time  Juan  said,  "We  will 
cure  you,  if  you  wish,  but  according  to  our  Book." 

Nothing  doing!  I  had  no  faith  in  that.  They 
were  liable  to  kill  me. 

Conchita  wants  me  to  go  along  with  her,  to 
follow  her  lead.  I  have  no  obligation  to  her.  She 
has  obligations,  but  I  do  not.  She  has  obligations 
toward  her  son,  German,  too,  but  she  gives  him 
no  help  at  all.  A  neighbor  comes  to  her  and  says, 
"Hombre!  You  don't  give  your  son  a  thing.  What 
is  the  idea?" 

Conchita  says,  "Oh,  who  told  them  to  educate 
him?  My  papa  is  doing  a  bad  thing  in  educating 
my  son  because  the  boy  will  forget  God.  All  men 
who  know  things  forget  God.  And  why  should  I 
have  to  help  when  I  have  so  many  children  here? 
I  can't  even  help  my  own  father." 

Still  when  my  grandson,  German,  finished  high 
school,  we  sent  him  to  the  normal  school  in 
Cuernavaca.  It  wasn't  very  easy  for  him  there,  or 
for  us,  as  it  cost  money.  Right  off,  it  was  150 
pesos,  just  to  enter.  After  that,  you  have  to  keep 
paying.  It  was  very  hard  for  us.  But  then  another 
opportunity  came  up.  The  principal  of  his  high 
school  sent  word  to  him  that  he  had  gotten  a 
scholarship  of  250  pesos  for  him  at  the  normal 
school  in  Teneria.  German  came  home  very  ex- 
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cited.  I  said  to  him,  "I  am  not  willing  to  lei  you 
go  to  a  place  so  far  away  for  I  will  not  be  able  to 
see  you  often.  But,  if  you  want  to  go  .  .  ." 

•'Yes,  1  want  to  go  because  here  it  is  a  great 
burden.  At  least  I  won't  be  spending  so  much." 
So  now  German  is  studying  in  Teneria. 

That  has  been  my  idea  since  I  was  young,  not 
to  make  money  brutally  to  leave  material  goods 
to  my  children  so  that  tomorrow  or  the  next  day 
they  will  be  fighting  and  killing  over  it.  No,  I 
want  them  to  have  their  inheritance  in  their 
heads,  not  in  their  pockets. 

Sometimes  I  thought  of  getting  married  again 
because  there  was  no  one  to  look  after  me,  no  one 
to  serve  me,  as  there  ought  to  be.  My  daughter 
Macrina  was  humble  and  obedient  but  it  was  not 
like  when  my  wife  was  living.  Then  I  would  say, 
"Look,  get  up  because  I  am  leaving  early."  Now, 
I  could  not  do  that.  That  was  why  I  sometimes 
thought  of  marrying  a  hard-working,  affectionate 
woman.  I  didn't  want  a  rich  one  because  right  off 
she  would  be  treating  me  like  her  servant.  And 
if  she  were  still  strong  while  I  was  no  longer  able, 
she  would  find  another  man  and  I  would  just  be 
looking  on  .  .  .  watching  the  two  of  them. 

After  all  these  years,  Martin  finally  got  mar- 
ried, but  it  made  me  sad  because  both  he  and 
Ricardo  married  older  women  who  can  no  longer 
have  children.  The  thought  has  impressed  me  that 
everything  will  die  out  with  them.  I  am  sad,  too, 
because  Martin  gave  himself  away  to  his  wife's 
family,  which  is  a  bit  richer  than  mine.  Instead  of 
bringing  home  his  bride,  he  went  to  live  in  her 
house.  Now  they  order  him  about  and  he  goes  run- 
ning, like  an  errand  boy.  That's  why  I  pity  him.  If 
I,  who  am  so  small  and  insignificant,  never  allowed 
a  woman  to  rule  me,  why  should  he?  I  was  an 
orphan  and  alone  when  I  married  but  I  wouldn't 
stand  for  any  slight  to  me,  especially  in  my  own 
home. 

It  was  different  when  Felipe  got  married.  He 
was  married  in  my  house,  on  my  saint's  day,  and 
we  were  all  there  in  harmony.  Yes,  Felipe  turned 
out  better  and  that's  why  I  love  him  more.  He 
doesn't  even  baptize  a  son  until  I  say  so.  Felipe 
always  comes  and  asks  me,  but  not  Martin. 

I  would  like  to  reunite  my  children  so  at  least 
they  will  be  here  to  see  me  when  I  die.  When 
Macrina  went  off  and  left  me  alone,  I  wrote  Felipe 
a  letter,  a  threatening  letter.  I  said,  "If  you  don't 
come,  I  will  never  step  through  your  door  again.  I 
see  that  you  don't  care  for  me."  Who  knows  if  he 
will  answer?  I'm  sure  he  is  going  to  say  he  didn't 
l'eceive  my  letter.  I  will  write  again.  I  am  not 
interested  in  having  him  be  independent.  I  want 


him  here  to  claim  what  is  his  father's,  although 
his  share  is  little  I  can't  take  it  with  me  when 
I  go  to  the  cemetery.  As  the  Prophel  Job  said, 
Job  wasn't  born  with  sons,  he  wasn't  born  with 
a  woman,  he  was  born  without  anything  and 
that's  the  way  he  will  leave.  1  came  into  the  world 
naked  and  1  will  leave  naked,  and  that  is  the  truth. 

At  one  time,  I  believed  in  a  lot  of  things  .  .  . 
now  I  believe  in  nothing.  I  wanted  to  see  my 
village  improve  but  with  the  passage  of  time  I 
am  convinced  that  it  can't  be  done  and  no  matter 
how  saintly  a  public  official  may  be  when  he  takes 
office,  he  will  accomplish  nothing.  Now,  I  realize 
that  in  my  village  no  one  understands.  We  are 
blindfolded — all  of  us!  Partly  because  of  lack  of 
culture,  partly  because  of  lack  of  unity,  and  partly 
because  of  poverty. 

The  new  generation  in  my  village  has  opened 
its  eyes  to  other  things  but  not  to  politics.  When 
one  talks  about  what  is  good  for  the  municipio  or 
for  them,  the  young  people  don't  come  around  to 
listen.  Only  the  old  ones  do.  Nowadays  we  even 
shout  through  a  microphone  to  the  young  people, 
but  they  pay  no  attention  to  it.  Even  the  co- 
operative work  parties  are  falling  into  disuse. 

The  other  day  I  spoke  with  our  town  council 
about  this.  I  said  to  them,  "Man !  Why  don't  you 
get  the  village  guard  started  again?  There  is  no 
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need  for  federal  troops  to  come  here  to  take  care 
of  us  when  we  can  handle  it  ourselves." 

So  then  the  authorities  say  to  me,  "Very  well, 
can  you  organize  them?  Come  and  be  the  head  of 
the  police  force  here." 

I  say  to  them,  "Become  head  of  the  police  force? 
Certainly  not!  Why  should  I  become  chief  of 
police  when  I  was  once  an  important  official?  I 
was  the  sindico,  I  was  the  regidor,  and  now  you 
expect  me  to  move  down  to  the  position  of  police 
chief?  I  would  rather  die  of  hunger  at  home. 
Because  a  police  chief  here  is  no  better  than  an 
errand  boy.  Why,  they  even  serve  as  go-betweens 
for  lovers!   No,  thank  you  very  much." 

"Well,  suppose  they  told  you  to  be  the  presi- 
dent?" 

"Ah,  that's  a  very  different  matter.  That,  yes, 
even  if  I  were  eighty  I  would  be  willing  to  serve. 
Then  I'd  be  going  up,  not  down." 

In  the  United  States  it  must  be  different.  I 
think  there  the  people  are  more  educated  and 
have  a  conscience.  And  where  there  is  education, 
there  is  money.  They  have  lots  of  companies  and 
societies  that  get  together  capital  and  because 
they  know  how  to  behave,  it  doesn't  go  to  their 
heads.  On  the  contrary,  they  progress.  There  is 
cooperation  there  because  everyone  understands, 
everyone  knows,  everyone  can  speak.  There  are 
lots  of  good  heads  there  and  naturally  things  go 
well.  But  not  here  in  Mexico.  Here  everyone  is 
for  himself  and  takes  advantage. 

The  success  of  the  revolution  was  no  great 
advance.  It  only  seemed  to  be  because  at  that 
time  we  got  rid  of  the  big  plantation  owners  and 
the  government  of  don  Porfirio,  who  were  the 
exploiters.  But  now  there  have  appeared  even 
worse  exploiters.  Now  it  is  the  bankers. 

This  is  just  what  is  happening  right  now  in 
my  village.  People  are  selling  their  little  houses 
to  the  wealthy  and  going  up  into  the  hills  to  live 
where  there  is  no  water  or  electricity  or  anything. 
And  why  do  they  do  it?  Out  of  need,  and  because 
they  are  offered  a  bit  higher  price.  And  those 
who  don't  sell  are  still  dying  of  thirst  because 
the  few  springs  we  have  here  don't  give  enough 
water.  The  outsiders  who  are  well-off  come  here 
to  build  houses  for  themselves  and  put  up  swim- 
ming pools  ard  tanks  and  the  poor  villagers 
suffer. 

I  notice  that  the  more  science  there  is,  the 
more  calamities  and  scarcity  we  have.  Scarcity 
for  the  poor,  that  is,  not  for  the  well-off.  The 
proof  is  that  everything  the  poor  man  and  the 
farmer  produce  is  cheap  and  everything  the 
worker  or  science  turns  out  is  very  dear.  That  is 


why  I  can  see  that  we  are  headed  for  bankruptcy. 
The  people  don't  count  for  anything  anymore. 

I  believe  that  all  the  revolutions  and  every- 
thing that  we  see  on  this  earth,  come  to  us  already 
destined  from  up  above  and  we  are  only  instru- 
ments. The  next  revolution  is  already  written 
and  who  knows  how  much  time  will  go  by  until 
it  takes  place?  But  yet,  that  which  is  written  must 
be  fulfilled.  Who  knows  what  is  happening  in 
Cuba?  Since  Zapata,  many  have  tried  but  nothing 
happens.  Everything  is  crushed  because  God  has 
not  given  the  word  yet.  But  then  suddenly  wre'll 
see  the  revolution  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  in 
Mexico.  Not  now,  I  don't  think,  but  it  will  come. 

We  are  in  the  last  stages.  I  should  think  so! 
It  says  so  very  clearly  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  John.  Christ  Himself  said  so  when  He  ap- 
peared. He  said,  "First,  science  has  to  increase  on 
a  large  scale.  There  will  be  great  wars,  people  will 
fight  against  people,  nation  against  nation,  and 
there  will  be  great  famines,  earthquakes,  signals 
in  the  heavens,  in  the  winds,  and  on  the  earth. 
When  you  see  that,  prepare  yourselves,  because 
the  hour  has  struck." 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  war  is  being  prepared 
and  is  going  to  take  place.  We  call  it  the  war  of 
Armageddon.  Everything,  everything,  everything 
is  going  to  be  lost,  Mexico  and  all  the  advanced 
peoples.  This  is  also  written.  In  the  final  days, 
there  will  be  much  building.  Many  will  construct 
great  edifices  but  the  people  will  not  survive. 
After  a  thousand  years,  Christ  will  come  again 
with  all  his  followers. 

Well,  life  is  coming  to  a  close.  I  am  an  old  man, 
now.  I  have  come  a  long  way  and  death  is  all  that 
awaits  me.  What  a  pity  that  I  am  going  to  leave 
my  beautiful  hills!  But  I  am  resigned  to  it.  My 
race  is  over,  the  mission  God  has  given  me  is 
fulfilled.  I  have  folded  the  page.  Good  or  bad,  I 
was  what  I  was.  Now  I  want  nothing  more,  except 
perhaps  another  wife,  just  to  bury  me. 

I  am  thankful  to  God  that  I  have  lived.  I  have 
raised  my  children  and  taught  them  the  little  I 
know.  My  responsibility  is  over.  I  am  not  going  to 
give  them  their  inheritance  yet.  If  I  give  them 
the  house  and  the  lot  now,  I  will  have  nothing,  not 
even  the  right  to  touch  a  piece  of  fruit  in  the 
garden.  No,  if  they  are  fools  and  quarrel  over  it 
later,  well,  that  will  be  after  I  am  dead. 

I  can  no  longer  think  of  trying  to  improve 
myself,  of  studying  or  learning  something  new, 
especially  now  that  my  sight  is  beginning  to  fail. 
I  guess  there  is  good  reason  why  I  tire.  I  do  just 
as  much  as  I  can  and  that  is  all.  But,  of  course,  I 
will  always  go  on  being  upright.  An  old  man 
has  no  energy  left  for  other  things. 
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A  Sacrifice 


A  story  by  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 


X  here  are  among  us  some  very  strange  in- 
dividuals, and  strange  indeed  are  often  their 
thoughts.  In  our  house — No.  10  Krochmalna 
Street — actually  sharing  our  hallway,  lived  an 
elderly  couple.  They  were  simple  people.  He  was 
an  artisan,  or  perhaps  a  peddler.  Their  children 
were  all  married.  Yet  the  neighbors  told  that, 
despite  their  advanced  years,  these  two  were 
still  in  love.  Every  Sabbath  afternoon,  after  the 
cholent,  they  would  go  for  a  walk — arm  in  arm. 
In  the  grocery,  at  the  butcher's — wherever  she 
shopped — she  spoke  only  of  him:  "He  likes  beans 
.  .  .  he  likes  a  good  piece  of  beef  .  .  .  he  likes  veal. 
.  .  ."  There  are  women  like  that  who  never  stop 
talking  about  their  husbands.  He,  in  turn,  also 


would  say  at  every  opportunity,  "My  wife." 
My  mother,  daughter  of  generations  of  rabbis, 
frowned  upon  the  couple.  To  her  such  behavior 
was  a  sign  of  commonness.  But,  after  all,  love — 
especially  between  an  elderly  couple — cannot  be 
dismissed  so  easily. 

Suddenly  a  rumor  spread  that  shocked  every- 
one :  the  old  people  were  going  to  be  divorced ! 

Krochmalna  Street  was  in  an  uproar.  What  did 
this  mean?  How  could  it  be?  Young  women 
wrung  their  hands:  "Mamma,  dearest,  I'm  going 
to  be  ill!  .  .  .  Woe,  I  feel  faint!"  Older  women 
proclaimed,  "It  is  the  end  of  the  world."  The 
wrathful  cursed  all  men:  "Well,  now,  isn't  a  man 
worse  than  a  beast?"  Soon  the  street  was  aroused 
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by  an  even  more  outrageous  report:  they  were 
getting  the  divorce  so  that  the  old  sinner  could 
marry  a  young  girl.  You  may  well  imagine  the 
curses  that  were  heaped  upon  the  old  man — a 
burning  in  his  belly,  a  pain  in  his  black  heart,  a 
fire  in  his  bowels,  a  broken  arm  and  leg,  a  plague, 
the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  him!  The  women- 
folk spared  no  curse  and  prophesied  that  he  would 
not  live  to  see  his  wedding  day,  the  old  billy  goat 
— instead  of  a  wedding  canopy  he  would  find  a 
black  coffin. 

In  our  home,  in  the  meantime,  the  truth,  the 
real  truth,  came  to  light. 

The  old  woman  herself  came  to  my  mother  and 
spoke  to  her  in  such  a  manner  that  my  mother's 
pale  face  flushed  with  embarrassment.  Although 
she  tried  to  chase  me  away  so  that  I  would  not 
be  able  to  hear,  I  did  listen,  for  I  was  afire  with 
curiosity.  The  woman  swore  to  my  mother  that 
she  loved  her  husband  more  than  anything  in  the 
world. 

"Dear  lady,"  she  argued,  "I  would  gladly  give 
my  life  to  save  a  fingernail  of  his.  I  am,  woe  is 
me,  an  old  woman — a  broken  shard — but  he,  he 
is  still  a  man.  He  needs  a  wife.  Why  should  he 
be  burdened  with  me?  As  long  as  the  children 
were  still  at  home  one  had  to  be  careful.  People 
would  gossip.  But  now  what  they  say  matters  no 
more  to  me  than  the  cat's  meow.  I  no  longer  need 
a  husband  but  he — may  he  be  well — is  like  a 
young  man.  He  can  still  have  children.  And  now 
he  has  found  a  girl  who  wants  him.  She  is  past 
thirty;  the  time  has  come  for  her,  too,  to  hear 
the  wedding  music  play.  Besides,  she  is  an  orphan 
and  works  for  others  as  a  maid ;  she  will  be  good 
to  him.  With  her  he  will  enjoy  life.  As  for  me, 
I  am  provided  for.  He  will  give  me  enough  to  live 
on,  and  I  do  a  little  peddling  on  the  side.  What 
do  I  need  at  my  age?  I  only  want  to  see  him 
happy.  And  he  promised  me  that — after  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  when  the  time  comes — I 
will  lie  next  to  him  in  the  cemetery.  In  the  other 
world  I  will  again  be  his  wife.  I  will  be  his  foot- 
stool in  Paradise.  It  has  all  been  settled." 

The  woman  had  come,  quite  simply,  to  ask  my 
father  to  arrange  the  divorce  and  then  perform 
the  wedding. 

My    mother   tried   to   dissuade   her.    Like   the 
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other  women,  my  mother  saw  in  this  affair  an 
affront  to  all  womankind.  If  all  old  men  were 
to  start  divorcing  their  wives  and  marrying 
young  girls,  the  world  would  be  in  a  fine  state. 
Mother  said  that  the  whole  idea  was  clearly  the 
work  of  the  Evil  One.  and  that  such  love  is  an 
impure  thing.  She  even  quoted  one  of  the  books 
on  ethics.  But  this  simple  woman,  too,  could  cite 
Scripture.  She  reminded  my  mother  of  how 
Rachel  and  Leah  had  given  their  maidservants, 
Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  to  Jacob  as  concubines. 

Though  I  was  a  mere  boy.  I  was  not  at  all 
indifferent  to  this  affair.  I  wanted  it  to  come  off. 
First  of  all,  I  loved  to  be  present  at  a  divorce. 
Secondly,  at  weddings  I  always  got  a  piece  of 
sponge  cake  and  a  sip  of  brandy  or  wine.  And 
third,  when  Father  earned  some  money,  I  would 
be  given  a  few  groschen  to  buy  sweets.  And  then, 
after  all,  I  was  a  man.  .  .  . 

When  my  mother  saw  that  she  could  do  nothing 
with  the  woman,  she  sent  her  in  to  my  father, 
who  immediately  began  to  discuss  the  law.  He 
warned  her  that  after  the  divorce  her  former 
husband  would  be  as  a  total  stranger  to  her.  She 
would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  under  the  same 
roof  with  him.  She  would  not  be  permitted  to 
speak  with  him.  Was  she  aware  of  this,  or  had 
she  imagined  that  she  could  continue  to  be  with 
him?  The  woman  replied  that  she  knew  the  laws, 
but  that  she  was  thinking  of  him,  not  of  herself. 
For  him  she  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice, 
even  give  her  life.  Father  said  he  would  give  her 
an  answer.  Let  her  come  back  the  next  day. 

XXfter  the  woman  left,  Mother  went  into  the 
study  and  began  to  argue  with  my  father  that 
she  did  not  want  him  to  earn  money  by  such 
means.  The  old  man,  she  said,  was  a  woman- 
chaser,  a  mule,  a  vulgar  person,  a  lecher.  She 
said  that  if  he  were  to  grant  this  divorce  and 
perform  the  marriage,  the  entire  community 
would  be  aroused  against  him.  Father  left  to  go 
to  his  Hassidic  study  house,  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  sensible  men.  There,  too,  a  heated 
argument  took  place,  but  the  final  conclusion  was 
that  since  both  parties  were  in  agreement,  no 
one  had  the  right  to  interfere.  One  scholar  even 
quoted  the  verse:  "In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 
and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand.  .  .  ." 
According  to  the  Gemara  this  means  that  even 
an  elderly  man  is  still  obligated  to  "be  fruitful 
and  multiply." 

The  next  morning,  when  the  old  woman  re- 
turned, this  time  with  her  husband,  my  father 
began  to  cross-examine  her.  I  was  sent  out  of 
the  study.  Father  spoke  gruffly,  sometimes  slowly 


and  sometimes  faster,  sometimes  gently  and 
sometimes  in  anger.  I  stood  behind  the  door, 
but   could    hear   little.    I    was   afraid    that    any 

minute  now  Father  would  burst  out  with: 
"Scoundrels,  remember  that  He  has  not 
abandoned  his  world  to  the  rule  of  chaos!"  and 
chase  them  out.  as  was  his  custom  with  those 
who  defied  the  law.  But  an  hour  passed  and  the 
two  were  still  inside.  The  old  man  spoke  slowly, 
in  a  broken  voice.  The  woman  pleaded.  Her  voice 
became  softer  and  ever  softer.  I  sensed  that  she 
was  convincing  my  father.  She  whispered  inti- 
mate secrets  to  him,  such  as  a  man  seldom  hears 
from  the  lips  of  a  woman,  such  as  are  only  rarely 
discussed  in  the  heavy  tomes  of  the  Responsa. 
When  husband  and  wife  left  the  study,  they 
looked  happy.  The  old  man  wiped  the  sweat  off 
his  face  with  his  kerchief.  The  woman's  eyes 
plowed  as  on  the  night  after  Yom  Kippur,  when 
one  feels  assured  that  the  prayers  for  a  happy 
year  have  been  answered.  .  .  . 

During  the  weeks  that  passed  between  that  day 
and  the  wedding,  Krochmalna  Street  gaped  and 
wondered.  The  community  was  divided  into  two 
parties.  The  affair  was  discussed  everywhere:  in 
the  grocery  and  at  the  butcher's,  at  the  fish  tubs 
in  Yanash's  bazaar  and  in  the  fruit  shops  behind 
the  markets;  in  the  synagogues  of  the  unlearned 
and  in  the  Hassidic  study  houses  where  disciples 
gathered  to  tell  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  their 
Wonder  Rabbi  and  to  disparage  the  claims  of  all 
rivals. 

Most  excited,  however,  were  the  women.  The 
old  wife  herself  seemed  to  have  lost  all  shame. 
She  went  around  praising  her  husband's  bride 
to  the  skies,  brought  presents  for  the  "couple," 
busied  herself  with  the  wedding  preparations  as 
though  she  were  the  girl's  mother.  The  other 
women  scorned  or  pitied  her.  "Heaven  help  us — 
it  just  goes  to  show  how  an  old  woman  can  lose 
her  mind!"  All  clung  to  the  same  idea:  the  old 
woman  was  crazy  and  the  husband,  the  old  sinner, 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  her.  All  mocked  her,  all 
were  outraged,  all  were  puzzled.  All  asked  the 
same  question:  "How  can  such  things  be?"  And 
the  only  answer  was :   "Well,  you  see  .  .  ." 

Had  there  been  any  young  hooligans  in  the 
neighborhood,  they  might  have  molested  the  old 
couple  or  the  bride,  but  our  neighbors  were  quiet 
people.  The  husband  himself  was  a  good-natured 
man  with  a  white  beard  and  the  mild  eyes  of 
the  very  old.  He  continued  to  come  to  the  syna- 
gogue regularly.  He  wound  the  leather  straps 
of  his  phylacteries  around  his  arm  with  a  trem- 
bling hand.  The  youngsters  made  fun  of  him,  but 
he  never  showed  anger.   He  touched  the   ritual 
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fringes  of  his  prayer  shawl  to  hi 
the  phylactery  that  is  worn  on  tin'  forehead,  and 
then  that  which  is  placed  on  the  arm.  A  Jew 
remains  a  .lew,  even  when  extraordinar 
befall  him.  The  truth  was  that  it  was  not  he 
who  had  talked  his  wife  into  this.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  had  all  been  her  idea.  He  confided  in 
my  father.  She  had  simply  overwhelmed  him. 
The  girl  was  a  poor  orphan.  The  old  woman  her- 
self went  about  happy,  hopeful,  smiling.  Her 
eyes  shone  with  a  weird  joy. 

At  the  same  time  that  husband  and  wife  were 
preparing  for  the  divorce  and  the  subsequent 
wedding,  they  also  purchased  a  cemetery  plot. 
They  invited  friends  there,  to  the  place  of  eternal 
rest,  and  served  cake  and  brandy.  All  was  mixed 
up  together:  life,  death,  lust,  boundless  loyalty, 
and  love.  The  old  woman  announced  that  when 
his  wife  would  give  birth  she,  the  ex-wife,  would 
care  for  the  child  because  the  young  woman 
would  have  to  help  earn  a  living.  Women  who 
heard  such  talk  spat  out:  "God  help  us!  Heaven 
preserve  us!  May  all  evil  dreams  come  upon 
them!"  Others  openly  declared  that  these  were 
the  doings  of  the  devil,  of  Satan  himself. 
And  yet  there  was  something  else.  Although  all 
were  wholeheartedly  against  the  marriage,  they 
were  eager  for  it  to  take  place  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  entire  street  had  been  infected  by  a 
fever.  Here  life  was  presenting  a  drama  more 
exciting  than  those  one  read  about  in  the  papers 
or  saw  in  a  theatre. 


A.  he  divorce  took  place  in  our  home.  Two  old 
people  who  had  loved  each  other  with  a  great 
love  were  now  divorced.  The  scribe  wrote  out 
the  document  with  his  goose  quill  and  wiped  the 
ink  on  his  skullcap.  Every  once  in  a  while  he 
would  mumble  something.  His  green  eyes  threw 
out  sparks.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  he  was  think- 
ing of  his  own  "better  half"?  .  .  .  The  witnesses 
signed.  The  old  man  sat  there,  bewildered,  his 
eyes  veiled  by  his  brushlike  white  brows.  His 
beard  lay  flat  against  his  chest.  It  was  clear  that 
he,  the  chief  protagonist,  was  as  perplexed  as 
everyone  else.  This  idea  had  not  been  born  in 
his  head.  From  time  to  time  he  took  a  snuff  of 
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tobacco  to  relieve  his  dejection.  Occasionally  he 
would  glance  at  his  wife,  who  sat  on  the  bench. 
Usually  the  participants  in  a  divorce  wear  mod- 
est, even  shabby,  clothes,  but  the  old  woman  had 
adorned  herself  with  her  holiday  bonnet  and  a 
Turkish  shawl.  She  replied  to  his  gaze  with  a 
radiant  look.  Her  eyes  were  simply  sparkling  with 
fire.  "Mazel  tov!  See,  I  do  everything  for  you,  for 
you !  I  sacrifice  myself  for  you,  I  sacrifice  myself. 
Accept  this  offering  graciously,  my  lord  and 
master.  ...  If  only  I  could,  I  would  bare  my 
throat  to  the  Reaper's  scythe  for  you.  .  .  ." 

My  mother  paced  impatiently  up  and  down  the 
kitchen.  Her  matron's  wig  was  awry.  An  angry 
flame  burned  in  her  eyes.  I  entered  the  kitchen 
and  asked  for  something  to  eat,  but  she  exclaimed 
in  vexation: 

"Get  out!  Get  out!  Don't  grab  things  from 
the  pot!" 

Even  though  I  was  only  a  small  boy  and  her 
own  son,  I  was  at  that  moment  for  her  a  mem- 
ber of  the  despicable  male  sex. 

I  stood  by  while  the  old  woman  held  out  her 
wrinkled  hands  and  the  old  man  placed  the  writ 
of  divorcement  in  them.  My  father  then  gave  the 
customary  instructions :  that  the  woman  may  not 
remarry  immediately  but  must  wait  for  three 
months. 

The  old  one  with  her  toothless  gums  began  to 
laugh.  What  an  idea!  She,  thinking  of  re- 
marrying? 

I  do  not  remember  how  much  later  it  was, 
but  I  know  that  eventually  the  wedding  also 
took  place  in  my  father's  study.  Under  the 
canopy  stood  an  old  man  and  a  stout  young 
woman.  Four  men  held  the  rods  of  the  canopy. 
Father  gave  the  groom  and  bride  a  sip  of  wine, 


but  without  a  blessing.  Everyone  said,  "Mazel 
tov!"  and  drank  brandy  with  sponge  cake.  Then, 
in  another  room,  a  meal  was  served.  The  cooking 
and  all  the  preparations  had  been  done  by  the 
first  wife.  People  said  that  the  old  woman  had 
had  vests,  slips,  and  bloomers  sewn  for  the  bride, 
for  the  girl  had  no  proper  clothes  to  wear.  So 
many  guests  came  for  the  meal  that  all  our 
rooms  were  filled  and  people  were  standing  out  in 
the  hallway. 

J7  or  some  time  longer  Krochmalna  Street  con- 
tinued to  bubble  and  boil.  People  would  run  after 
the  old  man  and  his  new  wife  and  stare  at  them 
as  though  they  were  performing  magicians  or 
Chinamen  with  pigtails,  such  as  occasionally 
came  to  our  street  to  sell  paper  flowers.  But  after 
a  while  they  found  other  things  to  talk  about. 
After  all,  what  is  so  unusual  about  an  old  woman 
losing  her  senses?  Or  an  old  man  marrying  a 
cook?  People  began  to  say  that  the  first  wife 
already  regretted  what  she  had  done.  The  new 
wife  did  not  give  birth.  The  old  man  fell  ill. 

I  regret,  dear  reader,  that  I  cannot  report  a 
dramatic  climax.  Like  everyone  else,  I  too  even- 
tually lost  interest.  I  only  remember  that  the  old 
man  died  not  long  after  the  wedding,  and  both 
women  cried  at  the  funeral.  Then  the  old  wife 
also  breathed  her  last  in  some  garret  room.  Even 
the  fire  of  the  Evil  Inclination  does  not  burn 
forever. 

Whether  husband  and  wife  finally  were  re- 
united in  Eden,  and  whether  she  there  became 
his  footstool,  I  cannot  say.  When  you  yourself 
arrive  there — after  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
— ask  for  the  mansion  wherein  dwell  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Krochmalna  Street.  .  .  . 
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The  Long  Battle  Between 
Art  and  the  Machine 


by  Edgar  Wind 


Our  fake-modern  buildings,  reckless- 
ly "cleaned"  paintings,  dehumanized 
music  make  us  wonder  once  more 
whether  the  artist  is  using  the  machine 
— or  being  enslaved  by  it. 


At  might  be  thought  that  art  and  mechanization 
are  mutually  exclusive.  An  artistic  performance 
is  a  creative  act,  unique  and  unrepeatable, 
whereas  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  mechanical 
event  that  it  can  be  repeated,  and  often  is.  To 
say  that  a  creative  artist  would  not  incline  to 
repeat  himself  exactly  is  an  understatement ;  he 
is  incapable  of  it.  If  two  paintings  ascribed  to  a 
great  master  look  identical,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  at  least  one  of  them  is  a  copy  by  another 
hand.  The  rule  is  the  same  as  in  the  study  of  hand- 
writing. A  man's  signature  varies  because  he 
writes  spontaneously.  When  two  signatures  are 
exactly  the  same,  a  suspicion  of  forgery  arises. 

There  are  anecdotes  about  Mozart  which  illus- 
trate the  point  in  music,  although  they  may  well 
be  legendary.  It  is  said  that,  when  asked  to  repeat 
an  improvised  piece,  he  would  unfailingly  im- 
provise a  variation  of  it.  As  a  child  of  seven, 
while  accompanying  a  singer  extempore,  he 
changed  the  accompaniment  with  every  repeti- 
tion. According  to  Grimm,  who  reported  this  in- 
cident in  his  Correspondence  litteraire  (1763), 
"he  would  have  done  it  twenty  times  over  if  he 
had  not  been  stopped." 
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It  was  in  a  similar  spirit  of  creative  exuber- 
ance that  Renoir  denied  in  a  conversation  with 
Vollard  that  the  chemistry  of  pigments  ever 
forced  him  to  regularize  and  repeat  his  pro- 
cedures: "In  painting,  you  know,  there  is  not  a 
single  process  that  can  be  made  into  a  formula. 
For  instance,  I  once  attempted  to  fix  the  quantity 
of  oil  that  I  add  to  the  paint  on  my  palette.  I 
couldn't  do  it.  Each  time  I  have  to  add  my  oil 
at  a  guess."  The  statement  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  it  comes  from  a  meticulously  trained 
technician  who  started  as  a  painter  of  porcelain. 

Even  if  we  suppose  that  Renoir  was  exaggerat- 
ing a  little,  or  that  Vollard  embellished  the  state- 
ment while  recording  it,  the  bias  of  Renoir's  re- 
mark is  clear  enough:  he  held  fast  to  the  old 
belief  that  art  is  degraded  by  mechanization. 
I  call  it  an  old  belief  because  it  antedates  our  age 
by  at  least  five  hundred  years.  The  invention  of 
printing,  for  example,  and  the  use  of  woodcuts 
for  the  illustration  of  books,  filled  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  the  famous  Federigo  da  Montefeltro, 
with  such  dismay  that  he  would  not  allow  a 
printed  book  to  enter  his  library.  For  him  the 
act  of  reading  a  classical  text  was  desecrated  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  printed  page.  Words 
that  were  beautifully  written  by  a  scribe  seemed 
to  address  his  eye  and  mind  in  a  personal  way 
which  was  obliterated  by  mechanical  type;  and  a 
manuscript  illuminated  by  hand-painted  minia- 
tures gave  him  a  pleasure  that  no  woodcut  could 
equal. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  this  attitude  as 
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sheer  snobbery,  the  kind  of  preciousness  that  is 
sometimes  found  among  modern  collectors  who 
have  turned  Veblen's  principle  of  conspicuous 
waste  into  a  policy  of  sound  investment.  That  an 
ingredient  of  vanity  and  calculation  may  have 
entered  into  the  Duke  of  Urbino's  disdain  of 
printing  I  would  not  deny,  but  there  is  more  to  it 
than  that.  The  first  printed  books  were  made  to 
look  like  manuscripts,  some  were  even  doctored 
with  hand-painted  initials,  or  colored  washes  im- 
posed on  the  woodcuts,  or  by  being  printed  spe- 
cially on  vellum,  to  satisfy  the  kind  of  fastidious 
taste  which  the  Duke  of  Urbino  had  cultivated. 
Thus  he  cannot  be  entirely  blamed  for  having 
regarded  this  new  manufacture  as  an  impertinent 
and  vulgar  cheat. 

Ruskin  Overstated  His  Case 

J\.  t  its  first  appearance  a  newly  mechanized  art 
always  looks  like  a  fake,  because  it  models  itself 
on  an  unmechanized  or  less  mechanized  kind  of 
art.  Before  the  film  had  found  its  own  powerful 
idiom,  it  looked  like  degraded  theatre,  just  as 
television  now  often  looks  like  degraded  film. 
Thus,  when  Ruskin  spoke  of  what  he  called  "vile 
manufacture,"  he  did  not  mean  to  distinguish 
between  vile  and  honorable  manufacture.  All 
manufacture  seemed  to  him  vile  because  it  was 
the  opposite  of  honorable  craftsmanship  in  which 
the  artisan  controlled  his  work  by  his  own  hand, 
whereas  in  manufacture  the  production  was 
surrendered  to  a  machine,  an  automaton  that 
mimicked  and  falsified  living  craftsmanship  and 
thus  was  nothing  but  its  cheap,  deceptive  double. 
Although  it  is  obvious  that  Ruskin  overstated 
his  case,  there  is  no  denying  that  there  are 
aspects  of  mechanization  which  justify  some  of 
his  apprehensions.  In  the  creation  of  monumental 
sculpture,  for  example,  it  is  economical  for  the 
artist  to  confine  his  work  to  a  small  model  and 
delegate  the  enlargement  of  it  to  a  mechanical 
instrument  which,  point  by  point,  transposes  the 
small  shapes  to  a  huge  scale.  The  machine  treats 
forms  as  if  they  were  indifferent  to  size,  although 
every  perceptive  sculptor  knows  that  they  are  not. 
The  same  problem  in  reverse  arises  with  medals 
or  coins,  where  it  is  expedient  to  make  the  model 
on  a  larger  scale,  which  is  then  brought  down  to 
the  right  size  by  the  reducing  machine.  As  a 
result,  the  ordinary  coin  or  medal  looks  as  vacant 
as  the  ordinary  public  monument.  On  the  progres- 
sive mechanization  of  carving,  duly  upbraided  by 
Ruskin  in  Aratra  Pentelici  for  weakening  and 
effacing  "the  touch  of  the  chisel  as  expressive  of 


personal  feeling  or  power,"  it  is  worth  consulting 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Some  fifty  years 
ago  (1911)  the  article  on  Sculpture  noted  that 
"in  the  opinion  of  many  artists  the  use  of  the 
mechanical  pointing-machine  is  responsible  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  loss  of  life  and  fire  in  much 
of  modern  sculpture."  In  the  1960  edition  we 
read  instead  that  "with  the  help  of  a  pointing- 
machine  the  present  mechanical  system  of  carv- 
ing is  easy  to  learn  and  free  of  responsibility 
because  it  is  mathematically  exact." 

If  Ruskin  said  that  "a  great  sculptor  uses  his 
tool  exactly  as  a  painter  his  pencil,  and  you  may 
recognize  the  decision  of  his  thought,  and  glow 
of  his  temper,  no  less  in  the  workmanship  than 
the  design,"  the  same  thought  applies  with  little 
variation  to  architectural  workmanship  as  well: 
its  quality  declines  if  a  machine  is  allowed  to 
superimpose  its  own  habits  on  the  artist's  style. 
Prefabricated  window  frames,  for  example,  when 
inserted  into  otherwise  conventional  buildings, 
produce  a  jarring  monotony  of  fenestration  in 
which  architecture  is  victimized  by  mechanics.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  these  dreary  cases  speak  not 
against  mechanization  as  such,  but  only  against 
bad  and  inflexible  mechanization,  an  unimagina- 
tive use  of  machinery  which  the  creative  modern 
architects  have  triumphantly  overcome.  Entering 
as  they  do  into  the  spirit  of  a  mechanized  process, 
with  the  same  intimacy  as  the  manual  craftsman 
felt  for  the  tool  in  his  hand,  they  project  their 
imagination  into  every  part  of  the  mechanism, 
and  thus  render  mechanization  itself  expressive. 
In  such  cases  we  do  not  have  a  "mechanization 
of  art,"  but  on  the  contrary  an  artistic  use  of 
machinery;  and  if  this  ideal  relationship  of 
mechanical  instrument  to  art  were  universal, 
there  would  be  no  argument. 

But  even  these  modern  achievements,  as  is  well 
known,  are  travestied  by  "vile  manufacture."  The 
streamlined  constructions  required  for  airplanes 
and  racing  cars  are  transferred  to  cars  not  de- 
signed for  such  speeds  but  intent  on  suggesting 
them  by  borrowed  rhetoric.  Thus  the  stream- 
lined taxicab  is  built  so  low  that  we  must  double 
ourselves  up  in  order  to  get  in  or  out  of  it.  The 
beautiful    and    comfortable    chairs    invented    by 
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Mies  van  der  Rohe  are  parodied  in  the  mass- 
produced,  streamlined  chair  constructed  accord- 
ing to  a  technological  idea  of  being  seated  and 
hence  allowing  no  one  to  sit  as  he  pleases.  The 
streamlined  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  are  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  act  of  eating  by  making  us 
needlessly  conscious  of  it.  The  false  rhetoric  of 
mechanization  persistently  obliges  us  to  look 
sharp,  thus  reversing  the  effect  of  those  anti- 
macassars which  obliged  even  Ruskin  to  look 
comfortable. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  dismiss  all  this  as  a 
passing  fashion  that  need  not  be  taken  too  seri- 
ously, were  it  not  that  many  cities  are  already 
disfigured  by  fake-modern  buildings  that  will 
stand  for  a  long  time.  Equipped  with  the  newest 
facilities  of  engineering,  architectural  design  re- 
quires of  its  craftsmen  exceptional  powers  of 
resistance  not  to  let  any  part  of  the  machinery 
usurp  a  function  that  belongs  to  the  architect 
himself.  The  temptation  to  let  the  machine  have 
its  way  increases  with  the  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery, every  new  instrument  producing  new 
routines  which  only  a  master  can  rescue  from 
automatic  proliferation.  Perhaps  this  explains 
why  modern  buildings  are  either  superb  or  miser- 
able. The  tension  is  too  great  to  allow  for  decent 
mediocrity.  In  that  respect  the  architecture  of 
our  age  is  indeed  like  an  airplane  or  a  racing  car. 
The  only  alternative  to  perfection  is  disaster. 

If  the  Abbot  Returned  .  .  . 

x\.  particularly  destructive  use  of  mechanization 
is  its  illicit  extension  to  the  past,  as  for  example 
in  the  refacing  of  ancient  buildings.  Since  no 
modern  machinery  can  produce  the  exact  double 
of  an  old  facade,  every  stage  of  major  repair 
would  seem  to  call  for  fresh  architectural  inven- 
tion. Replacements  cannot  be  made  by  rote. 
Where  complete  repetitions  have  been  attempted 
with  machine-cut  stones  and  the  old  ornaments 
recarved,  they  look  like  replicas  or  facsimiles  of 
the  building  that  has  vanished.  Thus  the  refacing 
of  Wren's  Sheldonian  Theatre  in  Oxford  may  be 
studied  one  day  as  a  monumental  example  of  the 
naive  obstinacy  and  self-delusion  that  bedevil  a 
mechanical  age.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Viollet- 
le-Duc  thought,  because  he  was  a  skillful  and 
vigorous  engineer  and  had  the  support  of  an  in- 
spector of  monuments  as  energetic  as  Prosper 
Merimee,  that  he  could  restore  French  cathedrals 
to  their  original  splendor.  Today  his  name  has 
become  a  byword  for  nineteenth-century  Gothic ; 
yet  few  of  those  who  smile  at  Viollet-le-Duc  seem 
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to    n  his    fallacy    in    their   own    confident 

pursuit    of    exact    restoration.    "The    Church    of 
•lay."  wrote  Merimee,  "is  no  i  ,1  in  the 

most  complete  manner,  and  if  one  of  its  abbol 
the  thirteenth  century  v  return   from  the 

dead,   no  doubt    he  would   find   it   just  as  he  had 
left  it." 

It  is  worth  recalling  here  a  remark  made  by 
Auguste  Prost  in  1885:  "To  remake  (refaire  a 
neuf)  an  ancient  monument  ...  is  to  place  oneself 
before  this  dilemma:  either  to  falsify  it  by  fail- 
ing, or  to  produce  a  pastiche  by  succeeding." 
Prost  admitted  the  necessity  of  restoring  cor- 
roded parts :  "but  to  set  oneself  the  task  of  re- 
placing a  decayed  work  in  its  entirety  is  .  .  .  to 
cause  the  certain  loss  of  the  object  that  one  is 
dismounting."  In  describing  what  had  happened 
before  his  own  eyes  to  the  cathedral  of  Metz,  he 
recorded  a  typical  sequence  of  events:  "At  first 
they  wished  to  repair;  then  they  were  drawn 
into  wanting  to  restore;  and  today  they  destroy 
whatever  is  left  of  the  old  building  in  order  to 
rebuild  it  entirely." 

The  same  problems  and  delusions  occur  in  the 
so-called  "scientific"  cleaning  of  pictures.  Con- 
scientious restorers  are  always  guided  by  an 
awareness  that  they  cannot  touch  a  painting 
without  interpreting  it.  The  danger  arises  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
exegesis  by  delegating  a  major  part  of  it  to  a 
chemical  solvent  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  safely 
remove  superimposed  layers  of  paint  or  varnish, 
and  so  lay  bare  the  artist's  original  work  without 
having  altered  it  by  the  contact.  The  belief  that 
a  painting  of.  say,  the  fifteenth  century  can  be 
returned  with  scientific  certainty  to  its  pristine 
state,  as  if  five  hundred  years  of  existence  had 
left  no  trace  on  it,  is  of  course  a  chemical  as  well 
as  a  historical  absurdity.  Even  if  the  material 
history  of  such  an  object  were  reversible,  which 
it  is  not,  the  restorer's  own  vision  cannot  be 
wound  back  to  a  fifteenth-century  optic  except  by 
an  effort  of  historical  imagination  that  is  subject 
to  all  the  hazards  of  learned  inference.  "Does  not 
the  eye  altering  alter  all?"  Yeats  asked.  In  an 
age  of  art-historical  inquiry,  which  increasingly 
converges  with  studies  in  the  history  of  science, 
it  is  surprising  that  some  museum  curators  will 
fail  to  realize  that  after  a  short  passage  of  time 
the  "scientific"  treatment  of  a  picture  will  be 
datable  to  the  year.  Style  will  be  recognized  in 
cleaning  as  easily  as  it  used  to  be  in  overpainting, 
for  no  one  can  jump  over  his  own  historical 
shadow. 

That  these  adventures  of  restoration  are  often 
pursued  today  in  a  reckless  spirit,  and  on  a  much 
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larger  scale  than  should  be  necessary,  is  due  to  a 
scientific  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  fashion.  The 
notion  that  every  old  picture  must  be  cleaned  is 
like  certain  outdated  medical  fashions  that  made 
it  obligatory  for  every  respectable  person  of  ad- 
vanced age  to  "take  the  waters."  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  pictures  these  restorative  ablutions  are 
encouraged  by  a  desire  for  freshness  at  any  cost, 
even  if  it  entails  fragmentation.  After  a  picture 
has  been  decomposed,  the  painting  is  "honestly" 
left  in  a  half-raw  state — an  artificial  ruin  or,  to 
put  it  more  charitably,  a  carefully  prepared  scien- 
tific specimen  which,  like  any  other  product  of 
technical  skill,  registers  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  technician.  Since  the  mechanics  of  strip- 
ping down  a  painting  reverses  the  sequence  in 
which  it  was  built  up,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
processed  pictures  acquire  a  surface  that  looks 
machine-made,  resembling  the  hard  luminous 
gloss  of  mechanical  reproductions,  with  brute 
colors  in  glaring  juxtaposition.  The  satisfaction 
aroused  by  paintings  reduced  to  that  state  may 
probably  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  vision  has 
increasingly  been  trained  on  derivative  prints, 
which  tend  to  overdefine  an  image  in  one  direc- 
tion by  fixing  it  to  a  mechanical  scale. 

Painted  for  Color  Printing 

J.  hat  our  vision  of  art  has  been  transformed 
by  reproductions  is  obvious.  Our  eyes  have  been 
sharpened  to  those  aspects  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture that  are  brought  out  effectively  by  a  camera. 
What  is  more  decisive,  in  the  artist's  own  vision 
we  can  observe  the  growth  of  a  pictorial  and 
sculptural  imagination  that  is  positively  attuned 
to  photography,  producing  works  photogenic  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  seem  to  find  a  vicarious 
fulfillment  in  mechanized  after-images — as  if  the 
ultimate  hope  of  a  painter  or  sculptor  today, 
apart  from  having  his  works  placed  in  a  museum, 
would  be  to  see  them  diffused  in  comprehensive 
picture  books,  preferably  in  an  illustrated  cata- 
logue raisonni.  What  has  optimistically  been 
called  the  "museum  without  walls"  is  in  fact  a 
museum  on  paper — a  paper-world  of  art  in  which 
the  epic  oratory  of  Malraux  proclaims,  with  the 
voice  of  a  crier  in  the  marketplace,  that  all  art  is 
composed  in  a  single  key,  that  huge  monuments 
and  small  coins  have  the  same  plastic  eloquence 
if  transferred  to  the  scale  of  the  printed  page, 
that  a  gouache  can  equal  a  fresco. 

On  these  assumptions  it  is  only  logical  that  the 
color  print  threatens  to  become  the  medium  on 
which  a  painting  must  count  for  being  remem- 


bered. That  Picasso  has  consciously  adjusted  his 
palette  to  the  crude  requirements  of  the  color 
process  I  would  not  say,  but  his  paintings  suffer 
remarkably  little  in  this  singularly  coarse  form 
of  reproduction.  They  suit  it  almost  as  well  as 
Van  Gogh.  With  a  growing  adjustment  to  the 
color  print,  it  is  natural  that  the  objects  best 
suited  to  that  medium  should  be  preferred  to 
works  that  are  too  intricate  for  it,  machinery 
thus  dictating  a  selection  that  sponsors  a  sty- 
listically regressive  taste.  The  art  of  the  douanier 
Rousseau  has  thus  an  advantage  over  that  of 
Titian  because  his  color  effects,  being  schematic 
and  plain,  can  be  simulated  more  easily  by  the 
printing  press. 

The  same  forces  are  active  also  in  music.  Origi- 
nally the  gramophone  record  produced  an  echo 
of  the  live  performance,  with  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  performer's  attack.  It  served  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  concert,  removed  by  one  degree  from 
the  real  event.  For  that  reason  musicians  and 
amateurs  of  music  inclined  at  first  to  despise  the 
substitute,  with  much  the  same  vigor  as  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  displayed  in  his  resentment  of 
printing.  However,  recording — like  printing — de- 
veloped its  own  style:  it  became  an  idiom  with  a 
particular  aesthetics.  Marked  idiosyncrasies  of 
phrasing,  for  example,  which  may  be  startling 
and  impressive  in  the  concert  hall,  can  grate  when 
they  are  heard  too  often.  Recording  therefore 
tended  to  file  them  off,  aiming  instead  at  a  tech- 
nical finish  which  would  allow  for  constantly  re- 
peated hearing.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
gramophone  records  are  now  often  put  together 
piece  by  piece,  each  piece  a  polished  unit  in  a 
musical  collage  which  no  living  performer  has 
played  as  a  whole.  The  ear  thus  gets  adjusted  to 
dehumanized  sounds,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  ever  since,  the  style  and  the  quality  of  per- 
formances have  changed  toward  a  more  even 
mechanical  proficiency,  not  only  for  the  purposes 
of  recording  but  retroactively  in  live  concerts  as 
well.  In  some  instances  composition  itself  has 
begun  to  aim  for  the  recorded  tone,  prescribing  a 
style  of  musical  performance  that  lends  itself  to 
montage  and  stereophonic  projection,  just  as  the 
mechanized  idiom  of  the  film  has  decisively 
shaped  certain  styles  of  dramatic  writing  and 
acting  that  subordinate  the  range  of  human  ex- 
pression to  the  capabilities  of  the  screen. 

The  situation  reminds  me  of  a  historic  occasion 
in  Washington  when  the  newly  founded  National 
Gallery  of  Art  was  opened  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  1941.  He  was  expected  to  address  the  guests, 
and  many  who  had  often  heard  him  speak  so 
effectively  over  the  radio  were  curious  to  see  in 
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Each  position  <>j  a  windmill's  sails  has  its  own  meaning.  Here,  miller  Onne  has  set  his  sails  to  show 
that  he  and  his  mill  are  resting.  There  are  991  windmills  in  Holland. 

You  can  tell  by  the  windmill  that  it's  lunchtime  in  Holland 


Come  to  Holland  and  see  the 
windmills  in  action.  They're 
fascinating.  They  drain  ponds, 
grind  corn,  cut  wood,  pump  water, 
and  even  give  messages. 
At  this  pump  mill  near  Rotterdam, 
miller  Onne  has  positioned  his 
sails  in  a  straight  cross  to 
show  he's  stopped  work  for  a 
short  while,  perhaps  to  eat  lunch. 


If  you're  planning  your  maiden  voy- 
age to  Europe,  you'd  do  well  to  make 
Holland  your  first  stop.  You  get  an 
astonishing  amount  of  country  for 
the  mile.  And  for  the  dollar. 

A  three  and  a  half  hour  tour  of 
windmill  land,  by  boat  or  car,  comes 
to  $3.50.  A  week  on  a  yacht  that 
sleeps  six  costs  as  little  as  $200, 
skipper  and  all.  A  two  hour  canal 
cruise  costs  about  fifty  cents. 

And  to  top  it  all,  Holland  offers 
you  the  warmest  people  you're  likely 
to  meet  in  all  your  European  travels. 


The  Dutch  feel  a  special  kinship  with 
Americans.  They  greet  you  with  a 
smile.  They  put  their  hands  out  only 
in  friendship. 

You'll  find  no  language  problem  in 
Holland.  English  is  their  second  lan- 
guage. Children  learn  it  at  school. 

So  come  to  Holland  first.  And 
come  on  a  Dutch  carrier- by  air  or 
by  sea.  Much  more  fun. 

For  further  information,  talk  to 
your  travel  agent,  or  write  the 
Netherlands  National  Tourist  Office, 
A.N.V.V.,605  5thAve.,N 


Why  fly  to  South  America 
when  the  crowd  is  headed  for  Europe? 

(That's  one  reason.The  Chilean-Argentine  Lakes  are  another.) 


Osorno  volcano  rises  8 


This  is  a  South  America  you  never 
imagined.  Here  are  dozens  of  lakes, 
each  a  different  shade  of  green.  One  is 
40  miles  long.  Another,  Teddy  Roose- 
velt called  "the  most  beautiful  lake  in 
the  world." 

Here  are  the  most  massive  peaks 
outside  of  the  Himalayas.  Long-quiet 
volcanoes  with  eternal  snow  crowns. 

Boiling  cataracts  that  shake  the  earth 

and  thunder  in  your  ears. 

Here  you  can  fish  the  best  trout 

streams  in  the  world,  where  a  man  to 

every  five  miles  of  water  would  make 

them  "crowded." 


Hotel  Llao  Llao.  an 

Here  you  can  settle  quietly  in  cozy 
Swiss-style  chalets.  Get  up  late.  Golf. 
Ride.  Boat.  Picnic  along  forest  trails. 
At  night,  you  can  dance.  Or  gamble 
in  a  casino.  Or  simply  wonder  at  the 
stars  in  a  new  sky. 

When  you're  ready  to  move  on, 
head  East  across  the  land  of  the 
gauchos  to  Buenos  Aires  for  the  big- 
gest steaks  and  some  of  the  best  bar- 
gain-hunting you've  ever  known. 

Or  head  North  across  lush  vine- 
yards to  Santiago,  Chile,  a  vibrant 
city  known  for  its  beautiful  weather, 
beautiful  women,  and  beautiful  views 
of  the  Andes. 

You'll  find  plenty  of  other  reasons  to 
fly  to  South 
America  in 
Panagra's 
1  3  0  -  p  a  g  e 
illustrated 
guide.  It  cov- 
ers sights. 


Argentine  resort  in  the  heart  of  the  lake  country. 

hotels,  restaurants,  shopping  in  10 
South  American  countries.  To  get 
your  copy,  along  with  detailed  tour 
folders,  mail  25e  to  Panagra,  Dept. 
P-4 1 .  Chrysler  Building,  N.Y.  1 7,  N.  Y. 
Panagra  is  the  only  U.S.  airline 
specializing  only  in  South  American 


pounds 


Petrohue  Falls— a  lake  tour  sight 

travel.  Our  luxurious  El  InterAmer- 
icano  DC-8's  are  the  most  frequent 
jets  to  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina.  You 
fly  with  confidence  over  the  routes  of 
National,  Pan  Am  and  Panagra. 

For  reservations,  see  your  travel 
agent.  Hecan  helpyou  get  the  most  out 
of  your  vacation  time  and  money.  Or 
call  Pan  Am,  sales  agent  for  Panagra. 


WORLDS    FRIENDLIEST    AIRLINE 


what  manner  he  would  address  an  audience  face 

to  face.  They  found  that  he  did  not  address  them 
at  all.  The  speech  was  broadcast,  and  from  the 
first  the  President's  mind  was  concentrated  on  the 
microphone  before  him.  It  was  a  graceful  speech 
addressed  to  the  world  outside,  while  those  m 
his  immediate  presence  were  like  eavesdroppers, 
listening  in  on  a  performance  nol  intended  for 
them.  Xo  doubt,  those  listening  to  the  broadcast 
assumed  that  they  were  getting  only  a  reflex  of 
his  speech,  a  sort  of  echo,  but  they  were  mis- 
taken: what  seemed  like  an  echo  was  the  sub- 
stance. 

We  Live  Among  Shadows 

In  the  enjoyment  of  art  this  curious  reversal 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  fundamental  dangers  of 
nnvhanization.  The  medium  of  diffusion  tends  to 
take  precedence  over  the  direct  experience  of  the 
object,  and  more  often  than  not  the  object  itself 
is  conceived  with  this  purpose  in  view.  We  are 
given  the  shadow  for  the  thing,  and  in  the  end 
we  live  among  shadows,  and  not  only  believe  that 
things  are  made  for  the  sake  of  their  shadow's, 
but  find  that  this  is  actually  the  case.  Not  that 
this  condition  is  without  promise.  Many  a  brave 
new  world  of  things  was  made  out  of  shadows 
firmly  shaped  by  an  artist,  but  the  boldness  re- 
quired for  that  task  has  increased  with  the  ease 
of  evading  it ;  for  it  is  both  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  a  mechanized  medium  that  it  can  re- 
place personal  choice  by  automatisms  which,  how- 
ever economical  in  other  walks  of  life,  are  artisti- 
cally blank  and  wasteful.  No  mannerism  is  more 
stultifying  than  one  caused  by  a  machine. 

An  easy  pride  in  the  advances  of  mechanization 
is  therefore  just  as  unfounded  as  that  proverbial 
phobia  of  it  which  was  justly  ridiculed  by  J.  B.  S. 
Haldane:  "There  is  no  great  invention,  from  fire 
to  flying,  which  has  not  been  hailed  as  an  in- 
sult to  some  god."  To  assume,  as  Ruskin  did  in 
his  weaker  moments,  that  an  art  must  lose  its 
authenticity  whenever  it  delegates  part  of  its 
function  to  an  ancillary  craft  is  an  aesthetic 
superstition.  Ideally,  on  that  theory,  the  com- 
poser should  be  a  singer,  the  poet  a  bard,  the 
architect  a  builder,  mason,  and  bricklayer.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  arts  still  survive  in  that 
uncorrupted  state.  The  painter  has  not  yet  dele- 
gated his  brush,  nor  the  draftsman  his  pencil, 
and  there  are  even  sculptors  who  have  not  dele- 
gated their  chisels.  And  yet,  some  of  the  creative 
expansions  of  art — in  architecture,  music,  and 
drama — could  never  have  taken  place  at  all  if  the 
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artist  had  always  remained  his  own  instrument, 
"i'  the  only  authentic  instrument  id'  his  art.  A 
prudent  skepticism  about  mechanization,  particu- 
larly when  it  overreaches  itself,  should  not  deny 
the  positive  part  that  machinery  and  substitution 
have  played  in  artistic  growth. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  most  enlightening  of 
anti-mechanical  protests  lies  buried  in  that  quiz- 
zieal  American  book,  The  E<1n<-<it ion  of  I], 
Adams.  Always  scrupulously  attentive  to  his- 
torical  ceremony,  particularly  when  he  foresaw 
that  it  might  be  fatuous,  Adams  took  a  few  steps 
of  his  own,  in  the  year  1900,  to  inaugurate  the 
twentieth  century.  He  went  to  Paris  and  visited 
the  World  Exhibition,  where  he  stood,  bemused 
and  bewildered,  before  the  forty-foot  dynamos  in 
the  Great  Hall.  He  understood  little  about  engi- 
neering and,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  viewed  its 
progress  with  misgiving.  He  reflected  that,  since 
1893,  "the  automobile  had  become  a  nightmare  .  .  . 
almost  as  destructive  as  the  electric  tram  which 
was  only  ten  years  older,  and  threatening  to  be- 
come as  terrible  as  the  locomotive  steam  engine 
itself."  To  regain  his  balance,  Adams  withdrew 
to  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  Amiens.  Here, 
worshiping  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  he  medi- 
tated on  the  fate  of  those  who  were  worshiping 
at  the  shrine  of  the  dynamo.  Adams  was  the  kind 
of  man  who  feels  that  on  a  memorable  occasion 
it  is  important  to  make  a  memorable  statement. 
Although  he  did  not  agree  with  Gibbon's  evalua- 
tion of  the  Gothic  style,  he  envied  Gibbon  for 
having  dismissed  all  Gothic  cathedrals  in  one 
single  sentence  by  saying:  "I  darted  a  contemptu- 
ous look  on  the  stately  monuments  of  supersti- 
tion." Adams  longed  to  dart  just  such  a  look  on 
the  stately  monuments  of  engineering,  but  for 
that  he  was  too  shrewd;  he  knew  that  these 
forces  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  although  he 
distrusted  them  intensely,  he  prided  himself  on 
being  a  good  judge  of  forces.  He  therefore  com- 
posed for  his  autobiography,  under  the  year  1900, 
a  chapter  entitled  "The  Dynamo  and  the  Virgin." 
In  it  he  contrasted  the  modern  powers  of  steam 
and  electricity  with  the  force  exerted  by  medieval 
faith.  "All  the  steam  in  the  world,"  he  writes, 
"could  not,  like  the  Virgin,  build  Chartres." 

Not  Built  by  Faith  Alone 

X  his   memorable   remark   is   worth   analyzing. 
According  to  it,  the  Virgin  built  Chartres ;  which 
is  clearly  a  metaphor,  and  presumably  it  means 
that  faith  in  the  Virgin  inspired  the  building 
the  cathedral.  But  Chartres  was  not  built  by  faith 
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November  25,  1963 

by  William  Butler 

Drums,  drums,  I  too  am  dead. 
I  breathe  no  breath,  but  only  dread. 
I  have  no  soul,  but  lay  my  head 
Upon  his  soul,  and  on  that  bed 
I  stop. 

Drums    in   heartbeat  cadence   drill 
His  life  away.  My  life  is  still. 
My  heart  drums  down  my  wit,  my  will 
And  with  his  cadence,  mounts  the  hill 
And  stops. 

He  stops.  I  stop.  He  ends.  I  end. 
He  will  not  heal.  I  will  not  mend. 
He  goes  alone.  I  take  no  friend. 
His  God  is  mine.  He  kneels.  I  bend. 
All  stops. 

And  that  is  all  of  me  tonight. 

I  do  not  want  tomorrow's  light. 

I  do  not  want  the  sound  or  sight 

Of  time.  No  more.  These  words  I  write, 

And  stop. 


alone.  Like  other  French  Gothic  cathedrals,  it  was 
built  by  carefully  calculated  engineering.  The 
master  builders  who  constructed  ribbed  vaults 
and  flying  buttresses  would  have  been  much 
displeased  with  an  admirer  of  their  work  who 
discounted  their  mathematical  and  mechanical  in- 
genuity. The  antithesis  between  modern  engineer- 
ing and  medieval  spirituality  is  one  of  those  facile 
and  fallacious  disjunctions  by  which  we  get 
trapped  when  we  regard  art  as  naturally  opposed 
to  mechanization.  On  the  side  of  art  Adams  dis- 
regarded the  mechanical  energies  that  had  I 
harnessed  to  produce  an  admirable  building, 
while  on  the  side  of  mechanics  he  considered  the 
energies  in  the  raw,  unrelated  to  any  purposes 
they  might  subserve.  Thus  we  get  a  fine  antithesis 
between  mechanization  and  spirit,  produced  by 
mental  omissions  on  both  sides. 

A  philosophical  inquiry  into  artistic  utensils 
would  probably  show  that  the  problems  associated 
by  us  with  mechanization  lie  dormant  in  the  use 
of  the  simplest  instrument.  A  mere  pencil  or 
piece  of  chalk  in  the  hand  of  an  artist  extends 
his  range  beyond  his  natural  self.  Is  not  all  art  a 


form  of  self-extension,  as  in  Carlyle's  definition 
of  man  as  "a  tool-using  animal"?  Any  instru- 
ment, it  is  true,  brings  with  it  the  danger  that  it 
might  enslave  the  man  that  it  is  meant  to  serve. 
Thus  the  pencil  dominated  Meissonier,  Menzel, 
and  Muirhead  Bone,  and  their  perception  became 
as  mechanical  as  their  skill.  Yet  a  vision  without 
instrument  is  an  equivocal  ghost :  there  is  no 
"Raphael  without  hands."  As  for  Mozart,  he  may 
have  disliked  the  mechanics  of  copying,  but  once 
he  had  put  pen  to  paper,  the  notes  could  be  read, 
recopied,  distributed,  and  played,  and  with  the 
help  of  modern  mechanization  the  performances 
in  their  turn  can  be  recorded  and  the  records  re- 
played ad  libitum.  Repetition,  however  unattrac- 
tive to  Mozart,  seems  as  essential  to  the  continued 
existence  of  his  music  as  spontaneity  was  to  its 
ireation.  What  is  more,  certain  chances  offered 
by  mechanical  repetition  were  explored  with 
great  spirit  by  Mozart  himself.  He  composed 
rondos,  fugues,  and  ritornelli  for  little  clockwork 
organs  and  magical  music  boxes  in  the  collection 
of  Count  Josef  Deym,  whom  he  jestingly  called 
"the  watchmaker."  How  spontaneously  he  en- 
livened automatic  toys  is  best  known  from  Papa- 
geno's  Gh><lcc»spiel  in  The  Magic  Flute.  Mozart 
could  thus  adapt  his  genius  to  mechanization,  but 
only  as  a  marginal  exercise.  Imagine  that  all  of 
Mozart's  music  were  readjusted  to  suit  the  needs 
of  "the  watchmaker"!  Yet  it  might  well  be 
argued  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  listening  to  a 
gramophone  or  a  tape  recorder,  or  to  any  of  the 
more  advanced  machines  of  electro-acoustical  en- 
gineering, is  like  listening  to  a  superior  sort  of 
musical  clock. 

No  matter  how  perfect  these  robots  may  be- 
come, music  would  shrink  if  it  were  composed 
primarily  for  them;  just  as  painting  would  shrink 
if  it  were  conceived  as  a  perfected  form  of  print- 
making.  It  remains  one  of  the  memorable  facts 
in  the  history  of  engraving,  a  craft  comparable 
with  the  production  of  musical  discs,  that  some 
of  the  most  notable  contributions  to  that  medium 
came  from  artists  who  were  primarily  painters 
and  turned  to  engraving  only  intermittently. 
Strongly  mechanized  crafts,  to  remain  responsive 
to  art,  will  always  require  the  kind  of  irregular 
refreshment  which  engraving  received  from  the 
graveur.  Otherwise  a  composer's  skill 
might  eventually  be  learned  by  a  computer,  and 
in  that  case,  as  has  been  well  said,  both  will  have 
wasted  their  time. 

Next    month,    in   concluding    this   series,    Pro- 
fessoi    Wind  will  discuss  the  work  o)   tin   <•■ 
lation  to  tin   trill  of  his  patrons. 
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Oometime  this  year,  as  soon  as  Sir  Alec 
Douglas-Home  recovers  from  the  unusual  experi- 
ence of  simultaneously  turning  himself  into  a 
commoner  and  a  Prime  Minister,  he  must  go  to 
the  Queen  and  ask  for  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  can  choose  his  own  time  for  calling  a 
general  election — a  tactical  advantage  that  the 
British  system  gives  an  incumbent — but  he  can- 
not delay  beyond  October.  With  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  Conservative  fortunes  visible  at  the  end 
of  1963,  party  managers  began  to  bet  on  a  snap 
election,  possibly  on  Thursday,  March  19,  before 
the  Budget  and  the  annual  round  of  municipal 
elections  in  April  and  May. 

Yet,  by  the  current  odds,  the  man  who  must 
be  most  impatient  for  Election  Day  is  Mr. 
Harold  Wilson.  Like  Sir  Alec,  he  is  a  new  and 
unexpected  leader  for  his  party.  Mr.  Macmillan's 
sudden  illness  last  year  put  Sir  Alec  into  Down- 
ing Street  not  long  after  Hugh  Gaitskell's  early 
death  gave  Mr.  Wilson  his  chance,  and  the  two 
men  will  have  to  face  each  other  at  the  polls 
before  they  have  had  much  time  to  try  each 
other  out  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Each  is  a 
symbol.  The  Conservative  aristocrat  confronts 
the    young    self-made    intellectual;  .traditional 


Etonian  faces  the  challenge  of  the  scholarship 
boy   from  the  Yorkshire  grammar  school. 

This  alone  would  gi  tain  interest  to  the 

coming  election.  But  more  th;m  a  contest  of 
personalities  is  at  stake.  If  the  Conservatives 
should  manage  to  win  again — they  won  in  1951, 
1955,  and  1959 — the  question  may  well  be  what 
useful  role  the  Labor  parly,  in  its  present  shape, 
can  continue  to  play  in  British  politics;  the 
Opposition  cannot  be  defeated  four  times  in  a 
row  and  continue  to  look  like  a  serious  candidate 
for  government.  For  Mr.  Wilson,  therefore,  the 
election  will  be  a  crucial  one,  something  more 
than  a  routine  constitutional  performance.  He 
will  be  trying  to  prove  that  his  party  has  a 
leadership  and  a  program  relevant  to  Britain's 
national  needs,  knowing  that  if  he  fails  the  party 
might  come  apart  at  the  seams  and  possibly  open 
the  way  to  the  long-forecast  Liberal  revival.  And 
he  will  be  asking  the  voters  to  do  something  they 
have  never  yet  been  willing  to  do:  choose  Labor 
as  the  alternative  to  an  incumbent  Tory  adminis- 
tration. For  Labor  has  never  won  a  decisive 
parliamentary  majority  in  peacetime. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  an  additional  handicap.  The 
alternative  government  he  offers  must  consist 
almost  entirely  of  men  without  previous  experi- 
ence in  office,  whose  reputation  rests  on  their 
talents  as  party  spokesmen  in  opposition,  or  as 
skillful  operators  in  the  intramural  politics  of 
their  own  party.  After  a  dozen  years  of  Con- 
servative rule,  the  voters  may  long  for  New 
Men ;  but  it  helps  if  the  newcomers  have  names 
and  faces  that  the  TV  voter  can  recognize.  Mr. 
Wilson  himself  is  known,  and  if  it  were  simply 
a  matter  of  running  against  Sir  Alec  he  would 
be  very  hard  to  beat.  He  was  the  youngest 
Cabinet  Minister  in  a  century  when  Clement 
Attlee  picked  him  out  after  the  war;  he  has 
proved  a  formidable  debater,  a  capable  and,  it 
seems,  unifying  leader  of  his  own  party. 

But  almost  all  his  potential  colleagues  are 
relatively  new  in  the  public  eye,  and  they  have 
one  further  disadvantage.  For  ten  years  after 
1951  Labor  was  convulsed  by  the  Kevanite 
controversy.  Aneurin  Bevan,  then  Minister  of 
Health,  together  with  Harold  Wilson  and  John 
Freeman,  resigned  from  the  Attlee  government 
in  protest  against  certain  cuts  in  welfare,  a 
rearmament  program  they  thought  unwise  and 
impracticable,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  grow- 
ing moderation  of  Labor's  program.  The  inner 
party  fight,  marked  by  great  bitterness,  went 
on  for  years,  and  most  of  the  men  around  Wilson 
today  were  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Any  govern- 
ment he  would  form  would  have  to  bund: 
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gether  men  whose  scars  prick  uneasily  in  each 
other's  presence.  Public  memories  may  be  short, 
but  they  are  probably  long  enough — with 
promptings  from  the  Conservatives — for  many 
people  to  feel  that  the  present  unity  of  Labor's 
team  comes  more  from  the  hope  of  office  than 
from  years  of  experience  in  working  happily 
together. 

Suppose,  however,  that  Labor  does  win,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wilson  soon  have  to  pack 
for  the  move  from  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb 
to  the  recently  renovated  premises  in  Downing 
Street.  What  next?  What  would  Harold  Wilson's 
Britain  be  like?  Curiously,  the  question  has 
neither  been  forcibly  put  nor  adequately  debated, 
either  in  public  or  within  the  Labor  party. 
During  the  period  when  Labor's  policy  was  being 
reformulated,  after  the  defeat  in  the  1959  elec- 
tion, public  attention  was  focused  less  on  the  slow 
and  solid  work  of  policy-making  and  more  on  the 
struggle  Mr.  Gaitskell  was  waging  to  keep  the 
party  rank  and  file  from  swinging  behind  the 
nuclear-disarmament  campaign. 

After  Mr.  Wilson  took  over,  a  year  ago,  both 
Parliament  and  the  newspapers  were  preoccupied 
with  the  Vassal]  and  Profumo  affairs,  and 
then  with  Mr.  Macmillan's  resignation  and  the 
fight  for  the  Tory  succession.  There  was  not 
much  chance  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  develop  his  case 
for  economic  planning  for  expansion,  for  mod- 
ernization of  Britain's  social  structure,  for 
emphasis  on  education  and  science,  and  for 
confronting  the  external  problems  of  a  world 
which  does  not  owe  Britain  a  living.  He  is  on 
record  on  all  these  points,  and  over  a  period 
of  years.  Yet  he  stands  a  chance  of  becoming 
Prime  Minister  more  because  the  public  has 
come  to  dislike  Britain  as  it  is  than  because 
it  is  positively  enthusiastic  for  the  way  he 
proposes  to  make  it  over. 

This  fact,  should  there  be  a  Labor  government, 
may  prove  to  be  of  vital  importance,  both  in 
determining  what  it  does  and  public  reactions 
to  it.  The  first  two  Labor  governments  of  1924 
and  1929  were  minorities  that  stumbled  into 
office  unprepared,  ill-equipped,  and  without  real 
power.  The  third  came  in  during  the  final  stages 
of  a  long  war,  able  to  use  planning  powers  that  it 
had  inherited  from  Winston  Churchill's  coalition 
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Cabinet,  supported  by  a  country  accustomed  to 
hardship  and  regulation  and  willing  to  tackle 
postwar  reconstruction  in  a  way  that  combined 
strong  central  administration  with  a  rough-and- 
ready  egalitarianism — the  idea  of  "Fair  Shares." 
Clement  Attlee's  government  simply  married 
nationalization  schemes,  conceived  in  principle 
in  the  1930s,  with  social  legislation  that  was 
based  on  such  nonpartisan  wartime  projects  as 
the  Beveridge  Report  on  social  security  and 
various   inquiries   into   town   planning. 

The  fourth  Labor  government,  if  Mr.  Wilson 
wins  this  year,  will  face  a  novel  situation.  The 
country  has  had  more  than  ten  years  to  see, 
as  the  Tory  slogan  put  it  at  the  last  election, 
how  "Conservative  Freedom  Works."  Its  temper, 
social  structure,  and  economic  system  have  all 
been  changed,  and  though  living  standards  have 
risen  for  much  of  the  population,  Britain's  trade 
and  political  standing  in  the  world  have  steadily 
deteriorated.  It  is  against  this  background  that 
Mr.  Wilson  will  be  asking  the  voters  to  accept  a 
moderate  socialist  program,  designed  to  renovate, 
stimulate,  and  educate  their  society  out  of 
stagnation. 

Five  Crucial  Issues 

Will  it  do  so?  How  does  this  program  match 
up  to  the  issues  that  it  is  urgent  for  any  British 
government  to  face  realistically  but  imagina- 
tively? For  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  put  these 
issues  as  a  series  of  propositions. 

1.  The  Ileitis!/  economy  must  be  reorganized  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  provide  a  steady  growth 
in  national  income  of  not  less  than  3.5  per  cent 
annually.  This  involves  higher  investment,  some 
limitation  i>t  incomes  and  consumption,  increased 
productivity,  and  the  creation  of  priorities  for 
the  private,  and  public  sectors  of  the  economy.  It 
will  require  more  central  planning,  the  use  of 
both  fiscal  and  physical  controls,  and  a  degree  of 
cooperation  from  industry  and  organized  labor. 
If  this  objective  is  not  achieved,  Britain  can 
neither  afford  extensions  of  welfare  nor  make 
tin   economy  truly  competitive  in  world  markets. 

2.  Britain  must  try  to  hold  its  present  share  of 
world  trade,  help  develop  new  markets,  and  play 
its  part  in  them  both  as  seller  and  customer.  The 
failure  to  achieve  this  objective  has  been  the 
major  structural  weakness  of  the  British  economy 
in  this  century,  accentuated  by  the  effect  of  two 
world  /ears.  It  has  been  partly  concealed  by  in- 


come  from  past  investments  overseas,  injections 
of  U.S.  aid.  and  favorable  turns  in  world  trade 
due  to  falling  prices  of  food  and  ran-  materials. 
But  it  remains  the  crucial  problem  for  a  nation 
which  is  heavily  dependent  on  imports  and 

ports,  a>id  it  is  the  source  of  the  it  current  crisis 
in  the  balance  of  payments.  (Six  scrambles  have 
been  made  to  "sac,    the  pound"  in  fifteen  years.) 

Economic  expansion  at  home,  without  an  expan- 
sion of  exports,  simply  increases  the  strain  on  the 
pound  because  more  has  to  be  imported;  but 
stagnation  at  home  merely  provides  the  tempo- 
rary respite  of  reduced  imports  while  it  makes 
British  exports  relatively  more  expensive.  Britain 
then  fore  lias  to  modernize  old  industries  and 
develop  new  ones  to  earn  a  high  export  income. 
Without  this,  economic  growth  will  proceed  only 
in  fits  and  starts  and  the  country  will  be  unable 
to  provide  aid  or  investment  capital  for  develop- 
ing countries. 

3.  Britain  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  avoid  some 
closer  economic  relationship  with  her  European 
neighbors,  the  United  States,  or  both.  The  at- 
tempt to  maintain  the  pound  as  an  independent 
international  currency  is  exhausting;  the  Com- 
monwealth is  an  important  but  decreasingly 
interdependent  economic  grouping;  the  competi- 
tive power  of  the  European  Union  is  growing. 
While  this  should  not  mean  that  Britain  must 
collapse  into  the  Common  Market  on  any  terms, 
it  does  require  a  new  and  systematic  effort  to 
find  a  viable  form  of  economic  cooperation. 

4.  The  limitation  of  consumption  (necessary  to 
prevent  inflation  and  to  free  resources  for  invest- 
ment) is  politically  acceptable  only  if  public 
policy  offers  marked  compensations  by  way  of 
welfare  legislation,  the  rapid  raising  of  educa- 
tional standards,  and  a  sustained  attempt  seri- 
ously to  modify  the  grosser  inequalities  remaining 
in  Britain.  Without  such  a  social  program, 
neither  the  trade  unions  nor  the  public  at  large 
will  cooperate  in  limiting  private  consumption 
and  securing  the  necessary  diversion  of  resources 
from  the  private  sector  to  public  purposes. 

5.  These  public  purposes  are  wider  in  scope 
than  mere  redistribution  of  wealth  in  favor  of  the 
aged,  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  other  dependent 
groups.  They  must  include  social  utilities  and 
amenities,  such  as  efficient  and  loiv-cost  trans- 
portation, an  adequate  road  network,  town  and 
country  planning,  the  improvement  of  general 
health  and  hospital  services,  and  a  resolute  effort 
to  cope  with  a  continuing  housing  problem. 
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The  difficulty  with  these  general  propositions, 
of  course,    is  that   both   the  Conservatives   and 

or  would  subscribe  to  them  in  a  broad  bi 
Indeed,  sum-  Sir  Alec  became  Prime  Mini 
he  has  promised  such  large-scale  spending  on 
health,  education,  and  scientific  and  industrial 
development  that  the  Conservatives,  normally 
the  advocates  of  economy  in  government  spend- 
ing, run  the  risk  of  losing  votes  for  "extrava- 
gance." The  crux  lies  in  the  way  in  which  the 
problems  are  tackled.  And  on  these  five  points, 
the  record  of  the  Conservative  administrations 
since  1951  has  been  demonstrably  poor:  they 
have  either  failed  in  the  problems  they  con- 
fronted, or  failed  to  confront  certain  of  them. 
Let  me  summarize.  Under  Point  1  above,  national 
income  has  not  risen  steadily;  investment  has 
been  haphazard;  clumsy  monetary  rather  than 
selective  planning  controls  have  been  used;  and 
there  has  been  no  coherent  system  of  priorities. 
Under  Point  2,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Brit- 
ain's relative  trading  position  has  continued  to 
deteriorate.  Of  (3)  I  need  do  no  more  than  recall 
the  failure  of  the  much-heralded  attempt  to 
enter  the  Common  Market.  Public  social  policy 
(4)  has  tended  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
inequality,  and  (5)  amenities  and  public  services 
have  deteriorated  while  private  consumption  has 
risen.  I  would  add,  moreover,  that  even  the  gains 
of  affluence  have  left  large  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion almost  untouched.  Less  than  40  per  cent  of 
all  households  have  a  washing  machine,  less  than 
30  per  cent  a  car,  and  less  than  20  per  cent  a 
refrigerator.  Out  of  twenty-six  million  incomes, 
nearly  90  per  cent  are  below  $3,000  a  year.  The 
distribution  of  wealth — one  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation owns  nearly  half  the  wealth — has  changed 
surprisingly  little  in  this  century.  More  than  two 
million  persons,  predominantly  the  aged,  depend 
on  the  relief  payments  of  the  National  Assistance 
Board  for  their  basic  subsistence. 


Piecemeal  Deterioration 

W  hat  is  Mr.  Wilson's  alternative?  For  that 
I  must  turn  primarily  to  a  document  called 
Signposts  for  the  Sixties,  issued  in  July  1961, 
when  Hugh  Gaitskell  was  party  leader — but  ac- 
cepted by  the  party  and  approved  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
"The  danger  that  faces  us,"  it  then  said  in 
words  that  remain  applicable  now,  "is  not  the 
sudden  catastrophe  of  slump  and  mass  unemploy- 
ment, but  piecemeal  economic  deterioration  and 
gradual  political  decline.  These  processes 
decay   have,    indeed,   already   begun.   But   there 
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is  still  time  to  halt  them  and  to  restore  that 
public  spirit  and  collective  dynamic  which  this 
country  needs." 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  Labor  first 
proposes  a  National  Industrial  Planning  Board 
which,  by  means  of  tax  incentives,  by  some 
physical  direction  of  industry  and  control  of 
resources,  and  by  formulating  a  policy  on  in- 
comes and  for  guiding  investment  funds,  would 
seek  to  secure  steady  and  cumulative  growth 
in  the  key  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Such  governmental  intervention,  however,  im- 
mediately raises  the  thorny  issue  of  public 
ownership.  Recalling  the  large-scale  nationaliza- 
tion schemes  of  the  1945-51  Labor  administration 
(coal,  electricity,  gas,  railroads,  steel),  and  the 
proclivity  of  the  militant  party  membership  to 
insist  on  further  extensions  of  social  ownership, 
the  public  may  feel  the  greatest  uncertainty  on 
this  issue.  Harold  Wilson,  some  will  remember, 
was  one  of  the  opponents  of  Hugh  Gaitskell's 
attempt  to  remove  or  drastically  amend  Clause 
Four  of  the  Labor  party's  constitution — the 
clause  which  long  ago  committed  it  in  principle 
to  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  production, 
distribution,  and  exchange. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
fundamentalist,  anxious  for  whole-hog  socializa- 
tion. Apart  from  the  renationalization  of  the 
steel  industry — a  move  considered  vital  to 
planned  industrial  expansion — and  a  second  at- 
tempt to  use  public  ownership  as  a  means  of 
integrating  road  and  rail  transport,  Labor  is  un- 
likely to  venture  on  any  industry-wide  schemes. 
The  current  emphasis  is  much  more  on  selective 
techniques.  These  could  take  various  forms.  One 
type  would  be  the  starting  of  new  publicly 
owned  enterprises  in  expanding  industries,  or 
vital  industries,  where  massive  government  sup- 
port may  be  needed.  A  second  type  would  permit 
the  purchase  of  parts  of  industries  which  already 
depend  either  on  government  subsidies  or  large- 
scale  government  purchases  (such  as  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  $150  million  annually  for 
pharmaceuticals  prescribed  by  the  National 
Health  Service).  A  third  method  would  permit 
existing  publicly  owned  enterprises  to  start 
subsidiary  services  which  may  be  competitive 
with  private  enterprise.  Finally,  a  Labor  govern- 
ment would  empower  itself  to  intervene  when 
threats  of  monopoly  create  a  situation  inimical 
to  the  public  interest.  The  significant  fact  lies  in 
the  implied  motives  for  extensions  of  state 
ownership:  they  are  much  less  doctrinal  than 
they  were  in  past  Labor  programs,  and  much 
more  expedient,  the  primary  justification  being 


overall  economic  growth  rather  than  the  making 
over  of  Britain's  social  structure.  They  could 
ultimately  lead  to  profound  social  changes,  but 
the  immediate  test  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  apply 
to  a  given  socialization  project  would  be  the 
contribution  it  would  make  to  the  central  ob- 
jectives of  economic  expansion  and  an  improved 
competitive  position  in  world  markets. 


lass-ridden  and  Wasteful 
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■L  he  remainder  of  Labor's  program  has  to  be 
seen  against  this  setting.  But  though  in  a  basic 
economic  sense  much  of  the  program  is  a  "re- 
mainder," socially  and  in  terms  of  electioneering 
it  is  the  vital  part.  It  is  an  attack  on  four  stub- 
born problems  that,  despite  half  a  century  of 
social  reform,  remain  to  plague  successive  gov- 
ernments. These  are  education,  social  security, 
housing,  and  inequality;  and  in  all  four  respects 
they  reflect  the  basic  dilemma  of  contemporary 
Britain — the  effort  to  reconcile  the  demands  of 
modern  society  with  an  archaic  class  system. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  period  from  1945  to  1951 
I  consider  that  the  outstanding  failure  of  the 
Attlee  government  was  its  inability  to  realize 
that  the  wartime  Education  Act  would  give  Brit- 
ain neither  a  democratic  nor  even  an  adequate 
education  system.  Almost  twenty  years  after  the 
war,  close  to  four-fifths  of  British  children  are 
excluded  from  the  approaches  to  higher  education 
by  the  age  of  eleven,  and  segregated  in  dead-end 
inferior  schools.  Even  the  privileged  remnant 
are  further  sorted,  and  forced  into  increasing 
competition  for  the  scarce  places  in  higher  edu- 
cation itself.  Britain  has  had  relatively  fewer 
such  places  than  any  other  advanced  country- 

In  October  last  year,  the  committee  of  inquiry 
headed  by  Lord  Bobbins  reported  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  dramatic  expansion  of  the  college 
population,  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
science  and  technical  students,  and  at  least  a 
doubling  of  university  facilities.  But  even  this 
reform  would  not  really  meet  the  problem.  The 
crying  need  is  for  a  thoroughgoing  overhaul  of 
the  school  system,  both  to  meet  Britain's  demand 
for  skilled  people  and  to  insure  social  justice. 
Today.  Britain  has  effectively  three  school  sys- 
tems. The  "modern"  school  for  the  majority; 
the  "grammar"  school  for  most  middle-class  and 
a  small  proportion  of  working-class  children; 
and  the  elite  "public"  (independent  and  private) 
schools  which,  at  a  given  moment,  educate  the 
12,000  boys  who  will  later  claim  a  disproportion- 
ately high  percentage  of  the  places  in  professional 
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education  and  in  politics,  business,  and  the 
public  service. 

How  to  convert  this  class-ridden  and  humanly 
wasteful  structure  into  something  more  egali- 
tarian, modern,  and  sensible?  It  will  not  be 
easy,  even  if  large-scale  expenditure  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  structural  reforms.  Money  could 
do  something  to  provide  new  schools  and  more 
teachers  for  a  school  system  in  which  25  per  cent 
of  primary  and  66  per  cent  of  secondary  classes 
are  officially  overcrowded.  Labor's  objective,  in 
this  respect,  is  to  reduce  the  average  size  of 
classes  to  thirty  (from  forty),  raise  the  school- 
leaving  age  to  sixteen,  provide  substantial  ad- 
ditional building  grants  to  the  local  school 
authorities,  and  make  the  salary  of  teachers  a 
national — rather  than  local — responsibility.  It 
proposes  to  encourage  the  comprehensive  school, 
rather  like  the  U.  S.  high  school,  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  double-decked  state  system, 
and  to  find  ways  of  integrating  the  exclusive 
and  private  "public"  schools  into  a  unified  pattern. 
Technically,  and  in  terms  of  Britain's  tight 
upper-class  network,  this  could  prove  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  controversial  aspects  of  Labor's 
policy,  for  it  strikes  directly  at  the  training 
ground  of  Britain's  power  elite.  It  will  be  far 
easier,  though  demanding  of  money  and  trained 
teachers,  to  achieve  the  planned  expansion  of 
higher  education,  than  to  democratize  and  im- 
prove the  secondary  school  system. 

People  speak  of  Britain's  "double  standard" 
in  education.  But  R.  M.  Titmuss,  the  quiet 
professor  from  the  London  School  of  Economics 
who  leads  Labor's  brain  trusters  on  social  policy 
— and  who  could  well  turn  out  to  be  Mr.  Wilson's 
nominee  for  a  new  Cabinet  post  as  Minister  of 
Social  Security — has  driven  home  the  "double- 
standard"  charge  even  more  effectively  in  terms 
of  welfare.  Over  the  last  few  years,  with  a  small 
but  highly  influential  group  of  colleagues,  he  has 
repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  the  persistence  of 
"two  nations"  in  the  structure  of  Britain's  once- 
vaunted  welfare  state;  Britain's  provision  for 
social  dependency,  indeed,  now  falls  below  that  of 
some  of  her  European  neighbors.  The  Beveridge 
system,  that  was  acclaimed  as  such  a  great  stride 
forward  two  decades  ago,  now  looks  less  like  a 
milestone  than  a  millstone,  for  it  has  failed  to 
keep  social-security  benefits  in  line  with  rising 
national  earnings  and  its  meager  allowances  are 
supplemented  for  a  few  privileged  millions  by 
employer-financed  welfare  schemes.  Those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  have  to  be  further  helped  by 
supplementary  state  relief  payments.  The  aged, 
the  sick,  and  the  workless  who   have   no  other 


resources  than  what  the  state  provides  are  in  or 
near  extreme  poverty,  and  are  possibly  worse  off 
in  relative  terms  than  ever  before  in  modern 
times. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that,  in  1957,  Labor 
came  forward  with  a  new  scheme  to  relate 
retirement  pensions  to  lifetime  earnings,  more 
or  less  as  a  private  insurance  scheme  might 
do — the  first  step  toward  a  complete  recasting  of 
the  principles  on  which  British  welfare  programs 
have  rested  since  the  Lloyd  George  reforms  be- 
fore World  War  I.  The  new  principle,  in  a 
modified  form,  was  actually  taken  over  by  the 
Conservative  government ;  but  since  then  Labor 
— in  a  document  called  Neic  Frontiers  for  Social 
Security — has  committed  itself  to  the  "half-pay" 
concept  for  all  types  of  social  security.  The  new 
scheme  promises  a  basic  income  guarantee  to  all 
those  who  are  too  close  to  retirement  to  earn 
substantial  increments  to  their  pension  rights, 
and  this  new  basic  income  will  be  fixed  in  relation 
to  average  industrial  earnings;  if  these  rise, 
through  inflation  or  higher  productivity,  the 
basic  pension  will  rise  automatically,  thus  en- 
suring the  aged  some  stake  in  national  pros- 
perity. But  those  who  are  still  at  work  will  pay 
a  graduated  social-security  tax  which,  for  the 
average  person,  will  earn  a  pension  roughly 
equivalent  to  half  his  earnings  in  the  preretire- 
ment years.  Similar  rules,  for  shorter  periods, 
will  be  applied  to  sickness,  unemployment,  and 
widows'  benefits. 

Such  matters  may  seem  complex,  but  they  can 
be  comprehended  and  appreciated  by  millions  of 
British  people  who  still  live  near  enough  to  the 
poverty  line — or  the  prospect  of  it  in  old  age — 
for  such  questions  to  move  them  more  than 
almost  any  other  issue  except  housing.  These 
two  questions  always  head  the  list  when  opinion 
polls  ask  what  political  questions  seem  most  im- 
portant to  ordinary  people.  In  the  case  of  hous- 
ing, the  difficulties  are  twofold.  There  are  simply 
not  enough  decent  houses  available  at  reasonable 
rents  for  those  who  want  and  need  them:  Labor 
is  talking  of  a  housing  target  of  400,000  a  year, 
to  provide  for  long-overdue  slum  clearance  and 
replacement  of  decaying  properties. 

Who  Are  the  New  Men? 

JL  have  so  far  been  setting  out  the  major,  rather 
than  the  minor,  aspects  of  Labor's  policy.  I  must 
add  to  them  an  increase  in  progressive  taxation, 
the  imposition  of  an  effective  capital-gains  tax, 
and   the  tightening   up  of  many  loopholes   that 
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permit  t;i\  avoidance  and  all  kinds  of  coverl 
perquisites  for  the  managerial  and  rentier 
ips.  All  these  measures,  taken  together,  mean 
thai  Mr.  Wilson  will  not  merely  have  a  formida- 
ble legislative  and  administrative  task  ahead  of 
him:  he  will  also  be  engaged  simultaneously 
on  many  fronts.  Of  his  personal  capacity  for  this 
there  can  be  little  douht.  He  is  a  cool-headed 
organizer,  a  hard  worker,  and  pertinacious  in 
getting  what  he  wants.  But  the  question  that 
is  widely  asked  is  whether  he  has.  within  the 
Labor  party,  sufficienl  colleagues  with  ability 
and  experience  to  provide  the  necessary  support. 
More  than  a  decade  of  opposition  has  taken 
its  toll.  While  a  Labor  victory  at  the  coming 
election  would  sweep  in  some  newcomers,  and 
some  younger  men  have  pained  seats  from 
Conservatives  in  recent  l>y-elections,  there  would 
be  only  a  few  new  men  to  whom  office  could  be 
given  before  they  had  a  chance  to  prove  them- 
selves  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  is  one  reason  why  eminent  outsiders  are 
being  talked  about.  I  have  already  mentioned 
Professor  Titmuss.  Another  possible  academic 
is  Professor  P.  M.  S.  Plackett,  a  scientist  of 
international  repute,  who  could  perhaps  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  become  Minister  of  Science  and  Higher 
Education.  A  third  outside  candidate  is  obvious: 
Frank  Cousins,  the  secretary  of  Britain's  largest 
trade  union,  a  man  of  strong  socialist  convic- 
tions, who  might  appear  as  Minister  of  Labor, 
charged  with  the  difficult  task  of  mobilizing 
organized  labor  behind  Labor's  wage  and  produc- 
tivity plans,  or  as  Minister  of  Transport,  trying 
to  coordinate  road  and  rail  services.  A  fourth  is 
Gerald  Gardiner,  one  of  Britain's  outstanding 
advocates  (he  successfully  defended  Penguin 
Books  in  the  famous  Lady  Chatterley  trial),  who 
might  be  induced  to  become  Lord  Chancellor 
— Britain's  highest  legal  post — if  he  felt  Mr. 
Wilson  would  accept  his  passionate  conviction 
that  capital  punishment  should  be  abolished. 

These  four  personalities,  however,  are  at 
present  outside  the  charmed  circle  of  those  on 
whom  Harold  Wilson  must  first  and  unavoidably 
depend.  The  most  powerful  man  in  his  Cabinet, 
and  last  year  his  rival  for  the  party  leadership, 
would  be  the  ebullient,  tough,  and  plain-speaking 
George  Brown — the  man  who  openly  quarreled 
with  Khrushchev  during  the  latter's  1956  visit 
to  Britain.  Brown  is  often  in  trouble.  In  De- 
cember, he  was  attacked  for  his  "indiscretion" 
in  a  TV  discussion  of  President  Kennedy's  death, 
when  he  referred  to  the  late  President  by  his 
first  name.  The  row  was  serious  enough  to  make 


ike  time  off  for  "reasons  of  health"  and 
iin    the    opinions    of    those    who.    last    year, 
thought    him    personally    unsuitable    to    lead    the 
party.    But,   unless  his  health  really   fails,  he  will 
remain  ';  nd  most  powerful  man  in  I 

leadership.    He  would  become  Mini  Pro- 

duction and  Economic  Planning,  with  overall 
home-front  responsibilities.  Patrick  Gordon- 
Walker,  the  only  Labor  leader  left,  apart  from 
Mr.  Wilson  himself,  with  any  experience  in  a 
senior  government  post,  would  become  Foreign 
Secretary.  James  Callaghan,  the  third  of  the 
competitors  for  the  leadership,  is  in  line  to 
become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  R.  H. 
S.  Crossman,  the  talented  intellectual  who  has 
in  recent  years  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
changing  of  Labor's  social-security  plans,  would 
probably  get  a  different  "social"  assignment 
— Housing  and  Local   Government. 

Politically  speaking,  the  bias  of  such  a  Labor 
Cabinet  would  be  toward  the  right  wing  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Wilson  himself  being  somewhat  to 
the  left  of  the  majority  of  his  potential  col- 
leagues. It  would  seem,  on  paper  at  least,  to 
have  the  makings  of  a  reasonably  good  govern- 
ment, though  it  is  hard  to  say  how  it  would 
settle  down  as  a  team  and  even  harder,  in 
advance,  to  see  where  good  replacements  could 
easily  be  found  for  inadequate  Ministers. 

Shunning  Nuclear  Force 

X  have  said  nothing  about  the  prospects  for 
defense  and  foreign  policy,  partly  because  these 
are  fields  in  which  prophecy  is  most  risky.  An 
event  as  unforeseen  as  President  Kennedy's 
tragic  death  may  have  profound  effects  on  allies 
as  well  as  antagonists.  One  of  the  first  Conserva- 
tive reactions  in  Britain  was  the  suggestion  that 
it  made  Britain's  independent  nuclear  force  all 
the  more  necessary  ad  interim,  until  President 
Johnson  had  time  to  accustom  himself  to  leader- 
ship of  the  Western  alliance — and  until  the  fall 
election  settles  the  matter  of  the  Presidency  for 
another  four  years.  But  Labor  has  already  com- 
mitted itself  on  this  issue.  In  the  first  debate 
after  Sir  Alec  became  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  colleagues  made  it  clear  that  they 
would  give  up  Britain's  expensive  and  militarily 
obsolete  nuclear  force,  and  rely  upon  the  twin 
commitments  to  NATO  and  to  the  U.S.  nuclear 
striking  power.  This  could  well  become  an  elec- 
tion issue  in  Britain,  but  it  has  little  direct 
relation  to  domestic  issues — save  for  the  degree 
to    which    either    party    proposes    to    pay    for 
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other  government  programs  by  cuts  in  defense 
spending. 

There  remain  problems  outside  my  list  of 
priorities  which  are  harder  to  define  precisely, 
more  difficult  to  cope  with  in  formulating  policy, 
and  likely  to  be  accentuated  by  certain  aspects  of 
Labor's  program.  They  are  matters  which  affect 
the  style  and  quality  of  life,  the  human  anxieties. 
deprivations,  and  deviations  which  we  see  in  all 
modern  industrial  societies  and  seem  peculiarly 
unable  to  do  much  about. 

Some  of  them  can  be  simply  put.  Whichever 
party  wins,  but  especially  if  there  should  be  a 
Labor  victory,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  growing 
extension  of  public  power,  much  of  it  animated 
by  paternalism  and  directed  to  socially  desirable 
ends  but  all  of  it  further  reducing  the  sphere 
of  individual  choice  and  responsibility.  With 
this  there  will  be  an  increase  in  bureaucratic 
devices  for  translating  this  concentration  of 
power  into  manageable  packages,  each  further 
removed  from  public  accountability.  Indeed,  the 
better  the  government  does  its  job,  in  one  sense, 
the  worse  the  situation.  Whatever  material  gains 
may  come  from  rising  standards  of  welfare,  or 
increasing  health  in  the  economy,  efficient  be- 
nevolence is  not  all,  nor  is  economic  growth  the 
only  valid  criterion  for  public  policy. 

We  have  already  seen  the  slow  disintegration 
of  many  of  the  institutions  from  which  people 
derive  strength  and  identity — from  units  of  local 
government,  through  voluntary  associations  and 
religious  bodies,  to  the  primary  unit  of  the 
family.  Just  as  economic  power  is  being  con- 
centrated in  fewer  and  fewer  big  units,  state  or 
private,  and  political  power  has  been  ever  more 
narrowly  focused  as  its  nominal  base  has  been 
broadened,  so  social  power  is  concentrating  at 
the  expense  of  the  individuals  who  make  up 
society.  The  condition  that  sociologists  call 
"alienation,"  the  mass  society  in  which  the  old 
securities  vanish  and  the  individual  feels  adrift 
in  an  alien  world  are  secular  facts  about  which 
party  programs  do  nothing.  As  Labor  breaks 
down  the  old  class  boundaries — a  trend  that  will 
sharply  reinforce  the  effect  of  growing  social 
mobility  in  modern  society — it  could  well  con- 
tribute to  this  kind  of  social  atomization.  helping 
to  create  a  world  of  statistical  aggregates,  of 
computer-foddei .  The  vital  question  is  how  far 
Labor  is  aware  of  this  trend,  with  all  its  im- 
plications. 

Britain  moves  fast  in  this  direction.  For  all 
the  good  I  expect  it  to  do,  I  still  fear  that  a 
Labor  government  might  unwittingly,  and  even 
unwillingly,  accelerate  the  drift.  For  the  under- 


lying and  dominant  assumption  of  Labor  policy 
is  Benthamite — the  concepts  of  social  calculus, 
the  efficient  public  servant,  the  doing  of  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  From  the  moment  when 
Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  through  the  Fabians, 
latched  this  idea  onto  the  trade-union  movement, 
the  pattern  has  been  ingrained.  And  it  is  hard 
to  challenge  it  just  because  many  of  Labor's 
declared  objectives  are  patently  sensible  and,  if 
achieved,  would  greatly  ameliorate  the  lot  of 
millions  of  people. 

The  Awkward  Squad 

JL  et.  even  if  one  cannot  see  clearly  how  such  a 
challenge  could  be  made,  how  viable  alternatives 
could  be  devised,  there  has  long  been  another 
tradition  in  Britain's  Labor  movement — one  that 
I  think  comes  closer  to  the  feelings  of  younger 
people,  and  especially  of  the  influential  younger 
writers,  such  as  John  Osborne,  Arnold  Wesker, 
Alan  Sillitoe.  and  Robert  Bolt.  The  bureaucratic 
reformers  dub  it  "millennialist,"  the  belief  in 
the  New  Jerusalem.  (One  of  Wesker's  plays 
is  entitled  I'm  Talking  About  Jerusalem.)  And 
it  does  have  a  quasi-religious,  or  at  least  an 
ethical,  base,  a  suspicion  of  bigness,  a  toleration 
of  personal  and  intellectual  eccentricity,  a  dis- 
like of  centralization,  a  faith  in  individuals 
rather  than  intellectual  systems. 

This  quality  has  always  been  endemic  in 
British  Labor,  and  has  often  been  a  source  of 
trouble  to  its  more  orthodox  leaders.  Yet  it  is 
the  quality,  irritating  as  well  as  stimulating, 
that  has  somehow  preserved  radicalism  in  Brit- 
ain from  the  follies  and  orthodoxies  the  Left 
has  perpetrated  elsewhere.  It  is  a  quality  which, 
if  it  can  be  fostered,  could  serve  as  the  real 
and  continuing  reminder  that  society  is  its 
people,  not  a  machine  to  manipulate  them.  This 
"awkward  squad"  state  of  mind  could,  perhaps, 
act  as  a  brake  upon  all  the  forces  which  threaten 
to  carry  us  into  the  hygienic,  depersonalized 
never-never  land  of  the  Consumer  Society. 

In  the  short  run,  the  British  public  and  the 
world  at  large  may  judge  Mr.  Wilson  by  the 
conventional  standards  of  success — how  Britain 
fares  economically,  how  he  succeeds  in  spreading 
education  and  welfare.  In  the  long  run.  perhaps, 
the  real  issue  is  the  one  Britain  shares  with  all 
dwellers  in  mass  industrial  society.  American, 
R  ssian,  German,  or  French.  Can  we  treat  our 
own  capacities  and  the  resources  of  nature 
reasonably,  making  a  more  human  as  well  as  a 
more  efficient  and  prosperous  society? 


Harper's  Magazhie,  February  1964. 
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Second  Thoughts  on 
the  Religious  Revival 


by  Herbert  J.  Muller 


What  is  the  significance  of  the  up- 
surge of  churchgoing  by  ivhat  this  "un- 
converted agnostic"  calls  "millions  of 
.  .  .  religious  illiterates''?  What  does 
it  mean  to  a  society  that  "ivants  every- 
thing made  easy,  guaranteed,  or  your 
money  back"? 


Xf  God  is  to  bless  America,  let  it  be  said  at 
once  that  the  religious  revival  of  recent  times  is 
hardly  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Much  of 
what  passes  for  religious  faith  in  America  today 
comes  down  to  a  belief  that  it's  simply  a  good 
thing  to  believe — it  makes  you  feel  better,  may- 
be makes  your  neighbor  behave  better.  Church- 
men themselves  often  support  such  attitudes  by 
dwelling  on  the  spiritual  comforts  of  religion,  the 
personal  satisfaction  it  gives,  the  peace  of  mind. 
It  may  appear  that  there  is  no  better  buy  than 
Christianity. 

Nevertheless,  the  common  emphasis  on  the 
utility  of  religion  is  not  simply  vulgar.  Many 
reputable  writers  have  been  insisting  on  the  need 
of  faith  to  combat  the  obvious  moral  and  spiritual 
ills  of  our  society,  and  now  the  anxieties  of  a 
world  in  crisis.  Many  have  seized  in  particular 
on  the  issues  forced  by  the  rise  of  godless  com- 
munism; they  argue  that  Christianity  was  the 
very  fountainhead  of  the  Western  tradition  of 
freedom,  and  that  democracy  can  be  maintained 
only  on  this  spiritual  basis.  If  the  devout  may 
still  mistrust  such  arguments — which  usually 
imply  more  concern  with  the  interests  of  America 


than  the  service  of  God — we  are  all  naturally 
concerned  about  the  issues  of  freedom.  Whether 
or  not  God  approves  of  a  free  society,  at  any 
rate,  my  own  primary  interest  here  is  in  the  re- 
lations of  religion  to  such  a  society. 

Now,  the  historic  truth  as  I  see  it  is  essentially 
ambiguous.  On  the  face  of  the  record,  Judeo- 
Christianity  did  more  to  promote  the  growth  of 
freedom  than  did  any  other  of  the  higher  re- 
ligions, in  ways  that  may  be  clearer  in  contrast 
to  the  non-Western  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  also  opposed  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and 
conscience  more  fiercely  than  did  any  other 
religion  except  Mohammedanism,  and  until  this 
century  its  leading  churches  generally  also  op- 
posed the  movement  toward  popular  government. 
Today  the  influences  of  the  apparent  religious 
revival  are  still  profoundly  ambiguous.  Among 
thoughtful  people,  I  believe  (and  I  speak  as  an 
unconverted  agnostic),  they  have  been  on  the 
whole  salutary.  But  for  this  reason  I  begin  with 
a  text  from  an  eminent  Protestant  theologian, 
Paul  Tillich:  "The  first  word  to  be  spoken  by 
religion  to  the  people  of  our  time  must  be  a 
word  spoken  against  religion." 

This  view  also  calls  for  an  immediate  admis- 
sion of  uncertainty.  We  constantly  hear  about 
the  importance,  value,  and  need  of  religion,  and 
we  now  have  a  wealth  of  statistics  about  church 
membership,  the  religious  opinions  of  Americans, 
etc.  One  who  tries  to  assay  the  social  conse- 
quences of  religion  will  soon  realize  how  little 
we  actually  know  about  the  crucial  questions: 
how  vital  the  professed  religious  beliefs  are  in 
any  given  society,  how  closely  they  correspond 
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with  practical  beliefs,  how  deeply  thej  are  felt, 
how  much  they  influence  behavior.  And  what 
we  are  learning  may  not  be  simply  edifying. 
Thus  from  studies  made  of  the  record  of  pris- 
oners in  Nazi  concentration  camps,  and  later 
of  prisoners  in  Korea  and  China,  it  appears  that 
those  who  stood  up  best  under  torture  and  lirain- 
washing  were  Jehovah's  Witnesses  Others  who 
made  a  sturdy  show  ing  w  ere  priests.  Communists, 
and  criminals.  It  is  often  said  that  Americans 
Deed  more  faith;  but  even  so  I  judge  that  any 
old  faith  won't  do  for  the  preservation  of  a  fro,' 
society. 

Many  of  the  most  popular  signs  of  the  religious 
revival  induce  a  response  best  described  as  simple 
disgust.  The  "Back  to  God"  movement  led  by  the 
American  Legion,  the  law  passed  by  Congress 
putting  the  nation  "under  Cod"  I  as  if  a  Christian 
country  could  be  anywhere  else),  the  journalistic 
plugs  for  moral  and  spiritual  crusades,  the  Holly- 
wood films  and  Tin  Pan  Alley  songs  on  religious 
themes,  and  the  huge  sales  of  such  works  as 
Norman  Vincent  Peale's  Th<  Pow<  r  of  Positive 
Thinking  suggest  chiefly  that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  religious  illiterates,  as  incapable  of  a 
genuine  spirituality  as  of  any  hard  thinking. 
Certainly  the  popular  revival  gives  little  indica- 
tion of  anything  like  a  deepening  sense  of  the 
sacred,  a  renewed  dedication  to  the  service  of 
Cod.  or  a  spiritual  regeneration.  Insofar  as  it 
has  had  any  serious  effect  this  is  most  likely  to 
be  a  harmful  effect.  It  confirms  the  tendencies 
to  slackness  and  complacence  in  a  society  that 
wants  everything  made  easy,  guaranteed,  or  your 
money  back. 

Otherwise,  a  historical  perspective  suggests 
the  most  that  can  be  said  for  this  revival.  Pop- 
ular religion  has  never  been  given  to  lofty 
spirituality,  any  more  in  India  or  medieval  Eu- 
rope than  in  America  today.  As  Dostoevsky's 
Grand  Inquisitor  remarked,  most  men  have  al- 
ways sought  not  God  but  the  miraculous — magical 
answers  to  their  prayers,  or  heavenly  consola- 
tions for  all  the  prayers  unanswered.  Supporters 
of  a  free  society  may  then  be  justified  in  wel- 
coming a  significant  difference  today  from  the 
religiosity  that  swamped  the  crumbling  Greco- 
Roman    world.    The    ancient    mystery    religions 
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flourished  on  an  evident  demoralization,  a  los 
faith  in  man's  own  (lowers,  a  loss  of  hope  in  his 
earthly  future.  Ordinary  Americans  may  suffer 
from  anxiety,  but  most  still  seem  basically  con- 
fident of  their  society.  As  yet  1  see  no  serious 
si^ns  of  a  comparable  loss  of  in 

It   is,  rather,  the  intellectuals  01  ally  the 

literary  class  who  seem  Kast  confident,  most 
liable  to  anxiety.  Thi  made  something  of 

a  cult  of  Angst,  or  Kierkegaard's  existential 
dread.  When  they  turn  to  religion  they  suggest 
not  so  much  a  faith  in  God  as  a  despair  in  man. 
They  bring  us  to  the  serious  issues  raised  by  the 
religious  revival,  and  immediately  to  the  reasons 
why  one  may  have  deeper  misgivings  about  it. 

Vogues  of  Unreason 

JL  he  abiding  difficulties  of  Christian  tradition 
are  pointed  up  by  the  vogue  of  Thomism,  among 
Catholics.  When  Jacques  Maritain  claims  "scien- 
tific certitude"  for  St.  Thomas  Aquinas'  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  God,  argument  becomes  futile; 
one  can  only  say  that  he  cannot  possibly  demon- 
strate this  certitude.  He  evades  the  real  problem, 
which  is  that  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge 
and  the  scientific  spirit  many  men  of  good  will 
arc  simply  unable  to  believe  in  the  absolute 
truths  of  Christianity,  still  less  in  the  infallible 
authority  of  any  church.  Too  many  churchmen 
still  aggravate  the  problem  by  branding  honest 
doubt  or  disbelief  as  not  merely  mistaken  but 
irresponsible,  almost  treason  to  the  cause  both 
of  truth  and  of  democracy.  They  may  even  re- 
mind us  that  St.  Thomas  prescribed  death  for 
heretics. 

Or,  more  moderately,  they  accentuate  the  se- 
rious objections  that  may  arise  to  the  social 
uses  of  supposedly  immutable,  universal,  eternal 
principles.  On  the  issue  of  birth  control,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Catholic  doctrine  of  natural  law  in 
ethics  ought  to  permit  some  disagreement  over 
the  specific  dictates  or  contents  of  this  law;  so 
one  could  argue  that  even  if  God  or  nature  clearly 
intended  sexual  intercourse  to  produce  children, 
nature  also  sends  rain,  and  people  put  on  rain- 
coats or  put  up  umbrellas  anyway.  In  practice, 
however,  God-given  laws  are  naturally  hard  to 
change,  and  the  Church  maintains  its  opposition 
to  birth  control.  The  upshot  is  that  most  educated 
Catholics  practice  it,  while  the  poor  and  ignorant 
ones  in  backward  countries  continue  to  breed, 
and  to  intensify  the  dangers  of  the  population 
explosion. 

No  less  troublesome  is  the  Protestant  reversion 
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to  fundamentalism,  as  in  the  highly  influential 
thought  of  Karl  Barth.  Barth  repudiated  the 
whole  effort  of  St.  Thomas  to  make  Christianity 
rational  by  insisting  on  not  only  the  absolute 
but  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Bible,  declar- 
ing it  the  sole  source  of  truth  about  God  and 
man.  Many  of  his  followers  have  rejected  more 
flatly  all  independent  claims  of  philosophy  or 
reason.  They  have  also  magnified  his  seemingly 
arbitrary  interpretations  of  the  Bible,  for  in- 
stance his  neglect  of  the  fact  that  neither  Christ 
nor  the  prophets  of  Israel  made  any  reference 
whatever  to  his  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Fall  of 
Man.  The  popularity  of  his  "theology  of  crisis" 
is  symptomatic  of  the  whole  revolt  against  reason 
in  the  modern  world — a  revolt  that  I  think  is  a 
doubtful  boon  to  Christianity,  and  certainly  no 
boon  to  a  free  society. 

Despair  for  This  World 

V/hampions  of  faith  often  point  triumphantly 
to  the  final  uncertainties  of  our  empirical  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  assert  or  imply  the  superior 
certainty  of  religious  truth — what  would  seem 
to  be  about  the  last  word  in  illogic.  They  have 
lent  support  to  the  assorted  thinkers  who  exalt 
intuition,  instinct,  passion,  the  heart,  and  other 
such  ways  of  "knowing."  Up  to  a  point  these 
may  be  legitimate  ways,  especially  in  view  of  the 
limitations  of  reason — an  issue  I  shall  return  to. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  ways  that  thoughtless 
or  ignorant  men  may  possess  abundantly,  feel 
they  are  better  at  than  are  disciplined  thinkers, 
and  employ  to  support  whatever  they  want  to 
believe.  They  are  no  more  reliable  when  backed 
by  the  fashionable  authority  of  the  unconscious, 
as  in  the  psychology  of  Jung. 

Whereas  Freud  saw  in  the  unconscious  the 
dark  monsters  of  the  irrational,  Jung  saw  in  it  the 
oldest,  deepest  wisdom  of  the  race,  in  particular 
the  archetypal  symbols  of  religion.  If  good  Chris- 
tians might  not  welcome  his  endorsement  of  God 
as  a  "function  of  the  unconscious,"  or  his  recom- 
mendation of  religion  to  his  patients  as  a  mat- 
ter of  "psychic  hygiene,"  many  writers  have 
been  pleased  to  find  in  him  supposedly  scientific- 
authority  for  the  higher,  holier  truths  of  myth 
and  religion.  The  trouble  remains  that  on  these 
misty  grounds  anything  may  go,  and  the  irra- 
tional may  go  best.  We  have  only  to  remember 
that  Hitler  trusted  his  intuitions,  celebrated  the 
myth,  boasted  of  his  scorn  of  mere  reason,  stirred 
up  the  depths  in  his  people;  and  what  came  out 
was  not  wisdom. 


A  different  set  of  symptoms,  which  rather  cu 
riously  are  more  common  in  laymen  than  in  theo- 
logians, are  the  tendencies  to  utter  disdain  or 
despair  of  the  modern  world.  Thus  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee  has  contemplated  quite  calmly  the  probable 
death  of  our  civilization.  Having  decided  that  the 
only  justification  for  a  civilization  was  the  cre- 
ation of  a  higher  religion,  he  could  see  no  pros- 
pect of  our  producing  one,  and  therefore  no  rea- 
son why  our  civilization  was  worth  saving.  Like- 
wise the  four  other  civilizations  that  survive 
were  dying  unblessed;  so  in  his  popular  Study 
of  History  he  concluded  that  all  "are  now  right 
out  of  the  picture,"  thereby  washing  his  hands  of 
a  couple  of  billions  of  human  beings.  Another 
English  historian,  Herbert  Butterfield,  advised  a 
more  positive  unconcern  in  his  Christianity  and 
History,  which  apparently  much  impressed  the 
university  youth  of  his  country.  "Hold  to  Christ," 
ran  his  last  sentence,  "and  for  the  rest  be  totally 
uncommitted."  Meanwhile,  many  literary  men 
have  been  ringing  variations  on  T.  S.  Eliot's 
theme  that  the  modern  world  is  a  "waste  land," 
in  effect  maintaining  that  it  quite  deserves  its 
doom  of  damnation,  giving  it  up  as  hopeless. 

Eliot  is  also  a  prominent  representative  of  the 
traditional  attitudes  that  long  made  religion 
hostile  to  democracy.  He  has  insisted  that  a  truly 
Christian  society  must  rest  on  the  principles  of 
authority  and  hierarchy,  not  liberty  and  equal- 
ity. True  culture  likewise  requires  such  prin- 
ciples, more  specifically  a  privileged  class  of 
gentlemen  by  birth  or  blood,  instead  of  an  elite 
selected  on  the  basis  of  mere  ability;  he  has  at- 
tacked the  efforts  at  universal  education.  Eliot 
has  no  trouble,  of  course,  in  pointing  out  the 
woeful  limitations  of  democracy  and  democratic 
culture.  But  like  most  aristocratic  conservatives 
he  has  neglected  to  consider  closely  the  historic 
record  of  the  privileged  aristocracy  that  domi- 
nated Europe  for  many  centuries,  and  the  ob- 
vious question  whether  it  had  in  fact  promoted 
his  idea  of  a  Christian  society,  one  "in  which  the 
natural  end  of  man — virtue  and  well-being  in 
community —  is  acknowledged  for  all."  The  most 
evident  reason  for  the  revolutions  in  the  modern 
world  is  that  the  common  people  had  cause  to 
believe  that  their  betters  were  not  much  con- 
cerned about  the  people's  well-being. 

For  a  high  priest  of  tradition,  in  short,  Eliot 
lacks  the  historical  sense  he  prides  himself  on. 
This  is  a  common  deficiency  in  religious  think- 
ers, who  habitually  demonstrate  the  inadequacy 
of  secular  ideals  by  emphasizing  their  short- 
comings in  practice,  contrasting  them  to  an  ideal 
Christianity,  while  disregarding  the  shortcomings 


of  historic  Christianity.  It  is  also  symptomatic 
of  a  widespread  tendency  to  romanticize  the  re- 
ligious and  aristocrats  past,  especially  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  It  comes  down  to  a  sentimentality  thai 
may  not  be  harmless;  for  it  makes  the  presenl 
seem  more  intolerable  by  contrast  with  an  un- 
real past,  and  it  may  encourage  an  evasion  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  present,  just   as  on 

lower  levels  the  Hollywood  gingerbread  world 
tends  to  unfit  its  addicts  for  dealing  maturely 
w  ith  their  personal  problems. 

As  dubious  a  fashion  is  the  em-rent  popularity 
t>\  the  theme  of  Original  Sin.  While  this  might 
suggest  humility  it  hardly  indicates  a  deeper 
faith  in  God,  and  more  often  suggests  a  morbid 
sense  of  humiliation.  Granted  what  any  sensible 
person  knows,  that  men  are  naturally  inclined 
to  be  selfish  and  frail.  I  do  not  think  it  clarifies 
matters  to  give  their  unoriginal  sins  this  name. 
Instead  it  tends  to  obscure  the  historical  fact 
that  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  was  for  many 
centuries  a  basic  argument  for  the  subjection 
of  the  common  people,  as  well  as  for  serfdom 
and  slavery,  and  that  democracy  rose  only  when 
the  doctrine  was  questioned,  when  more  faith 
was  declared  in  ordinary  human  nature.  It  may 
obscure  the  logical  necessity  of  such  faith  for 
a  free  society;  for  if  this  has  plainly  been  too 
optimistic  a  faith — possibly  the  "disastrous 
heresy"  that  Herbert  Butterfield  called  it — there 
can  be  no  hope  for  a  free  society  unless  men 
are  good  enough  to  be  trusted  with  the  rights 
and  liberties  that  neither  the  medieval  Church 
nor  the  Protestant  Reformers  saw  fit  to  grant 
them,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  also 
deny  them.  I  think  that  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  among 
others,  has  undermined  his  political  liberalism 
more  than  he  realized  or  intended  by  his  insist- 
ence on  the  natural  depravity  of  man. 

What  the  Sophisticate  Forgets 

1\  iebuhr,  however,  recalls  us  to  the  positive 
values  of  the  religious  revival  for  the  purposes  of 
a  free  society.  Like  him,  most  of  the  leading 
Protestant  thinkers  have  been  devoted  to 
these  purposes.  Karl  Barth  himself  preached 
an  uncompromising  opposition  to  political 
tyranny,  and  his  followers  in  Germany  were 
among  the  first  actively  to  resist  Hitler.  Like- 
wise some  of  the  most  influential  Thomists 
such  as  Maritain,  have  been  political  liberals. 
One  reason  why  the  churches  have  grown  more 
popular  in  this  century  than  they  were  in  the 
eighteenth,  despite  the  notorious  decline  of  re- 
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ligion,   is  that    their  leaders   have  generally  conic 
to  realize — however  tardily —that  the  revolution- 
ary ideals  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternitj 
implicit   in  their  own  Scripture. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contributions 
Christianity  to  the  cause  of  the  free 
today  are  teachings  so  commonplace,  and  so  no- 
toriously violated,  that  sophisticates  may  over- 
look them.  Simplest  of  all  is  the  gospel  of  charity 
or  love.  The  spirit  of  love  is  pretty  rare  in 
revolutionaries,  it  is  not  too  conspicuous  in  most 
reformers  or  professional  agents  of  social  wel- 
fare, and  let  us  add  at  once  that  it  does  not 
simply  radiate  from  most  sermons,  theological 
discourses,  or  literary  portraits  of  the  Christian 
society;  yet  it  does  inform  much  of  the  religious 
literature  of  our  time.  It  explains  the  real  sor- 
row felt  by  millions  at  the  death  of  the  late  Pope 
John.  It  is  associated  with  other  simple  ideas  that 
have  helped  to  make  a  world  of  difference  in 
Western  history,  notably  the  idea  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  person — a  basis  for  our  Western 
claims  to  rights  not  commonly  enjoyed  in  other 
societies.  How  much  difference  this  might  make 
was  brought  home  to  me  in  a  discussion  with 
some  Japanese  professors,  who  had  just  begun  to 
realize  that  this  idea  was  not  embedded  in  their 
own  tradition.  One  reported  in  dismay  that  when 
he  tried  to  persuade  his  class  that  the  Japanese 
tradition  of  political  assassination  was  de- 
plorable, finally  noting  that  it  was  just  wrong 
to  murder  people,  his  students  looked  blank: 
they  asked  why  it  was  wrong. 

A  related  expression  of  the  same  spirit  is 
Albert  Schweitzer's  gospel  of  reverence  for  life. 
As  he  observed,  the  reverence  implicit  in  Chris- 
tian teaching  helps  to  explain  why  there  has 
been  much  more  indignation  over  social  injustice 
in  the  Western  World  than  in  historic  India, 
whose  holy  men  typically  preached  nonattach- 
ment  to  the  temporal  world  and  therefore  could 
be  unconcerned  about  the  earthly  miseries  of 
the  Hindu  masses. 

This  respect  for  the  individual  life  also  il- 
lumines an  essential  difference  between  America 
and  the  Soviet  that  many  European  and  Asiatic 
intellectuals  overlook.  America  is  indeed  ma- 
terialistic, it  can  be  hypocritical  and  self- 
righteous  in  its  diplomacy,  and  like  other  coun- 
tries it  sometimes  operates  on  the  dangerous 
principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Yet 
it  is  not  simply  Machiavellian;  it  plays  power 
politics  with  an  uneasy  conscience,  always 
stirring  up  much  open  protest  at  home;  and  un- 
questionably also  it  shows  more  respect  than  the 
Communists  do  for  the  rights  of  men,  the  avowed 
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Worry  comes  from  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  word  that 
means  strangle.  Worry  pinches  your  vision . . .  and 
stifles  your  soul. 

What  do  you  do  with  your  mind  when  you're  not 
worrying?  Where  does  it  wander?  What  dreams  and 
memories  delight  it?  These  things  decide  how  crea- 
tive and  entertaining  you'll  be. 

For  man  is  the  only  animal  that  apes  his  dreams. 
And  the  trappings  of  your  reveries  ought  to  enrich 
and  vitalize  your  life. 

People  need  to  furnish  their  reveries,  or  they  find 
themselves  out  of  sorts— just  as  they  need  to  furnish 
their  conversation,  or  they  find  themselves  out  of 
friends. 

Where  to  shop  for  freshened  reveries?  Where  to 
gather  quickened  dreams? 

Try  Horizon.  It  points  the  curious,  educated  mind 
both  backward  and  forward  . . .  nourishing  it  with 
glorious  reminders  of  man's  cultural  past... tempting 
it  to  new  adventures  amid  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Horizon  does  not  aim  to  be  timely,  but  beauty  has 
been  called  an  eternal  voice  as  well  as  an  inward 
word.  Thus  it  is  not  coincidence  that  almost  every- 
thing in  any  issue  of  Horizon  has  reference  to  the 


world  today.  Take  the  coming  Winter  issue: 

■  You  can't  read  about  Edouard  Manet  by  Johr 
Canaday  (incisive  art  critic  of  The  New  York 
Times)  without  thinking  of  the  "pop"  artists 
in  the  USA  and  the  "people's"  artists  in  the 
USSR. . . . 

■  You  can't  read  "The  Year  One  A.D."  by  Cam- 
bridge classicist  M.  I.  Finley  without  thinking 
of  the  seeds  of  decay  and  greatness  in  the  na- 
tions of  our  own  day 

■  You  can't  read  about  Henry  Fielding,  Hogar- 
thian  author  of  Tom  Jones,  without  coupling 
the  piece  with  the  most  talked-about  movie  of 
the  year 

■  You  can't  read  "The  Attractive  American: 
King  Mongkut  and  the  Missionary"  without 
remembering  your  own  experiences  as  an 
American  "ambassador"  abroad 

■  And  you  can't  read  the  story  of  the  "bad 
bishop"  who  commissioned  a  rare,  15th-cen- 
tury, heart-shaped  song  book  without  ponder- 
ing the  role  of  the  "worldly"  churchman  in  the 
20th  century. 

Of  course,  it  will  not  always  be  possible  to  reli 
the  contents  of  Horizon  so  neatly  to  the  problems 


len  you're  not  worrying? 


y  Sometimes  it's  the  problems  of  tomorrow, 
imost  everybody  knows  Horizon  Magazine 
d  qualify  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  in 
world  (Yes.  physically  it  is  a  book,  with  its  hard 
*    with  all  advertising  excluded.)  It's  like  a 
nv  woman  who  is  also  a  beauty.  See  how  the 
fing  brings  the  art  alive... feel  the  body  of  the 
er . . .  marvel  at  so  much  rich  color.  It  will  decorate 
r  coffee  table  and  illumine  your  mind.  But  (Warn- 
!)  it  brings  out  kleptomania  in  friends. 

Four  S5  Issues  for  only  SI  2.95 

whole  year's  supply  of  wonderment  at  the  lowest 
,scnption  rate  Horizon  has  ever  offered ...  just 
2  9S  A  new  subscription  is  usually  $16.  You  save 
under  the  regular  price,  $7  under  what  it  would 
st  for  four  single  issues.  Of  course,  you're  free  to 
,p  your  subscription  at  any  time  and  receive  a  pro- 
pionate refund.  (Very  few  choose  to.) 
This  offer  will  be  suspended  when  we  run  out  of 
tra  copies  of  the  current  issue.  Why  not  mail  the 
■der  form?  If  the  card  has  been  removed,  tear  out 
e  lower  portion  of  this  page,  write  your  name  and 
idress  on  it.  and  send  to:  Horizon  Subscription 
ffice,  379  West  Center  Street,  Marion,  Ohio. 


Horizon  is  big,  9V*  by  12W 
inches,  with  120  or  more  pages, 
about  a  hundred  illustrations  (a 
third  in  color),  and  no  advertising. 
All  bound  between  hard 
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moral  ends  of  democracy.  Church  leaders  have 
been  helping  America  to  respect  its  conscience, 
combat  its  tendencies  to  complacence  and  op- 
portunism— some  of  them  so  zealously  that  they 
have  earned  the  honor  of  being  attacked  by 
specialists  in  un-American  activities. 

In  this  century  the  Christian  concern  with 
social  and  political  problems  has  grown  deeper 
and  livelier  than  ever  before.  Today,  when  there 
has  never  been  better  reason  for  fearing  the 
end  of  man's  world,  none  of  the  prominent  lead- 
ers of  the  religious  revival — including  Barth — are 
returning  to  the  otherworldly  tradition  of  Chris- 
tianity; none  are  preaching  the  way  of  saintlv 
or  mystical  withdrawal  from  earthly  interests. 
Nor  has  Toynbee  really  withdrawn  either; 
since  completing  his  universal  history  for 
posterity  he  has  pitched  in  and  tried  to  help 
keep  our  civilization  going,  even  though  it  still 
gives  no  promise  of  siring  a  higher  religion. 
Altogether,  there  is  little  likelihood.  I  take  it, 
that  many  churchmen  or  laymen  will  follow 
Herbert  Butterfield's  advice  to  remain  wholly 
uncommitted  to  all  but  Christ;  and  I  suspect  that 
he  himself  is  committed  strongly  to  the  values 
of  freedom. 

For  our  immediate  purposes  such  relative 
simplicities  may  well  be  most  important.  There 
remain,  however,  some  significant  developments 
in  religious  thought  that  might  count  for  more 
in  the  long  run.  In  general  they  are  further  de- 
velopments of  the  liberal  movement  known  as 
Modernism,  which  neo-orthodox  theologians  have 
sharply  criticized  but  supplemented  rather  than 
repudiated.  In  particular  they  reflect  a  growth  of 
historical-mindedness  and  social  awareness,  a 
fuller  consciousness  of  the  paradoxes  or  am- 
biguities of  religious  faith,  a  deeper  sense  of 
complexity  and  difficulty,  more  admission  of 
ultimate  uncertainty.  They  may  therefore  seem 
unwholesome  to  many  devout  men,  who  may 
doubt  that  this  is  the  way  to  religious  conversion 
or  a  genuine  faith;  and  so  far  as  I  can  see.  the 
religious  revival  has  not  in  fact  led  to  any  such 
wide  or  deep  conversion  as  early  Christianity  did. 
What  I  make  out  is  more  a  growing  interest 
and  disposition  to  believe  than  a  full  commitment 
or  wholehearted  belief.  But  I  assume  that  to  re- 
main vital  religion  must  adapt  itself  to  the 
conditions  of  a  revolutionary  world,  for  better 
or  worse,  and  that  its  concessions  to  modern 
knowledge  and  thought  are  at  least  better  for 
the  purposes  of  a  free  society. 

Although  the  religious  spirit  is  naturally  dis- 

I   to  claim  complete  certitude,   in   the   long 

view  of  man's  whole  history  religion  looks  like 


an  endless  quest  of  God  or  the  equivalent.  As  a 
spiritual  quest  it  may  be  respected  by  all  truth- 
seekers,  including  unbelievers,  and  only  in  some 
such  view  of  it  can  justice  oe  done  to  all  the 
higher  religions,  not  to  mention  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  Christianity  itself.  Much  modern 
religious  thought,  at  any  rate,  has  become  more 
adventurous,  more  disposed  to  keep  religious 
horizons  open.  I  cannot  do  justice  in  this  space 
to  its  adventures,  but  a  few  influential  thinkers 
may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  significant  tendencies. 


James  and  the  "Wild  Data" 


E 


I  specially  pertinent  in  an  age  dominated  by 
science  is  the  thought  of  William  James.  As  him- 
self a  scientist,  James  fully  honored  the  spirit 
that  makes  many  men  distrust  religious  belief 
because  of  insufficient  evidence,  and  he  rejected 
all  claims  to  the  absolute  truth  or  necessity  of 
such  belief.  He  argued  only  for  the  right  to  be- 
lieve in  the  face  of  admitted  uncertainty.  To  my 
mind,  he  spoke  most  helpfully  on  behalf  of  the 
many  troubled  men  who  feel  the  need  of  religious 
belief  to  give  life  a  meaning  and  purpose  that 
science  cannot  give.  As  he  pointed  out,  men  al- 
ways have  to  commit  themselves  to  some  living 
faith,  and  never  can  base  it  on  really  conclusive 
evidence;  nor  is  there  any  scientific  or  other 
method  for  steering  safely  between  the  opposite 
dangers  of  believing  too  little  and  too  much. 
While  granting  that  most  men  are  always  in- 
clined to  believe  too  much,  too  easily,  he  ob- 
served that  the  scientifically  minded  were  in- 
clined to  reject  possible  truth  because  of  a 
squeamish  fear  of  error.  Humanists  who  find 
life  meaningful  enough  without  religious  faith 
also  deplore  the  positivism  that  saddles  much 
contemporary  thought,  too  easily  discrediting 
basic  human  interests  and  values  by  limiting 
significant  meaning  to  scientific  truth,  dismissing 
as  meaningless  or  false  what  strictly  is  only  un- 
verifiable.  On  less  philosophical  levels  we  all 
know  the  type  of  sophisticate,  or  semi-sophisti- 
cated "realist,"  who  is  fearful  of  ever  being 
duped  or  taken  in,  and  so  is  suspicious  of  all 
avowed  idealism.  (He  begins  much  as  the  sopho- 
more begins  who  knows  that  love  is  nothing  but 
a  biological  urge  to  reproduce  the  species — even 
though  he  is  least  interested  in  reproduction 
when  he  has  a  purely  lustful  animal  eye  on  a 
pretty  girl.) 

In  defining  his  own  faith.  James  pointed  to 
unorthodox  possibilities  that  have  come  to  seem 
less  strange.  What  he  believed   in  was  not  the 
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omnipotent,  omniscient  God  of  Judeo-Chris- 
tianity  but  a  deity  somehow  limited,  a  power  of 
(food  that  does  not  have  things  all  its  own  way.  or 
that  he  was  content  to  call  simply  "the  ideal 
tendency  in  things."  Although  this  left  open  the 
crucial  question  where  all  the  evil  or  unideal 
tendencies  come  from,  he  characteristically  did 
not  protend  to  dissolve  the  mystery:  how  could 
he  know  what  deity  was  up  against? 

Other  religious  thinkers  have  been  as  content 
with  a  faith  in  some  kind  of  divine  power  short 
of  a  literal  Almighty,  which  could  not  answer 
all  questions  but  might  relieve  the  possible  em- 
barrassment of  some  orthodox  answers  i  such  as 
a  Satan  deliberately  created  by  a  self-sufficient 
God't.  Still  others  have  found  James's  "ideal 
tendency"  in  the  cosmos  revealed  by  modern 
science,  which  looks  much  grander  as  well  as 
more  mysterious  than  the  cozier  world  en- 
visaged by  Christians  in  the  past.  On  earth, 
evolution  as  conceived  by  biologists  has  not  been 
a  purposeful  affair,  nor  clearly  a  progress;  but 
it  remains  a  creative  process  that  did,  after  all, 
produce  the  human  spirit — a  consciousness  of 
the  mighty  process.  Now  we  know  that  most 
likely  there  are  forms  of  life  on  many  other 
planets  in  the  stellar  island  universes.  I  should 
think  that  truly  humble  believers  would  welcome 
the  possibility  that  these  might  include  forms 
higher  than  man,  maybe  even  beings  who  were 
not  cursed  by  Original  Sin;  but  in  any  case 
the  cosmos  has  become  more  awesome,  richer  in 
spiritual  potentialities. 

James  also  stressed  the  need  of  respecting  the 
"wild  data"  that  do  not  fit  into  the  conventional 
scientific  scheme — the  kind  of  data  that  Freud 
was  then  investigating,  thereby  incurring  the 
hostility  of  both  positivists  and  churchmen.  In 
James's  own  classic,  The  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience,  he  impressed  scientists  too  (includ- 
ing the  great  Max  Weber)  by  treating  l-eligious 
experience  as  a  scientific  reality,  to  be  explained 
instead  of  explained  away.  He  heralded  a  grow- 
ing tendency  of  psychologists,  sociologists,  and 
anthropologists  to  give  religion  more  intellectual 
prestige — as  well  as  the  orthodox  more  headaches 
— by  serious,  often  sympathetic  studies  of  it. 
In  this  view  the  work  of  Jung  was  no  mere  aber- 
ration. One  need  not  believe  in  his  archetypes 
embedded  in  a  "racial  unconscious"  to  agree  that 
he  unearthed  very  ancient  symbols  and  arche- 
typal myths  deeply  embedded  in  our  own  cultural 
tradition,  common  to  many  diverse  cultures,  and 
corresponding  to  basic  human  interests  and 
needs.  Short  of  his  celebrations  of  the  irrational, 
most  unbelievers  might  agree  as  well  that  man 


cannot  live  on  reason  alone  any  more  than  bread 
alone,    and    that    wisdom    requires    respect    for 
needs,  old  and  deep,  which   rationalists  1: 
often  dismissed  as  primitive  or  merely  neurol 

Toynbee,   Kierkegaard, 
Niebuhr,  Tillich 

V/  imparative  studies  of  religion  have  en- 
couraged a  more  obvious  kind  of  respect,  ex- 
emplified by  Toynbee.  As  one  who  does  not  trust 
him  much  as  either  historian  or  prophet,  I  should 
now  pay  tribute  to  his  breadth  and  catholicity. 
In  mid-career  he  abandoned  his  premise  that 
the  Christian  God  was  the  One  True  Cod.  de- 
ciding that  all  the  higher  religions  offered  visions 
of  the  divine  reality,  all  visions  were  dim  and 
partial,  and  any  claims  to  a  monopoly  on  re- 
ligious truth  were  as  blasphemous  as  preposter- 
ous. Toynbee's  continued  prestige  in  America  is 
among  the  many  evidences  of  a  more  hospitable, 
tolerant  religious  spirit  in  this  century,  a  spirit 
clearly  essential  to  better  understanding  in  the 
effort  at  world  order  and  peace. 

Father  Walter  Ong  has  reminded  Catholics 
too  that  the  problem  of  pluralism  and  coexistence 
is  actually  a  very  old  one,  which  was  obscured 
by  the  provinciality  of  medieval  Europe  and  the 
romantic  idea  of  it  as  a  self-sufficient,  entirely 
integrated  "Christendom."  Other  writers  are 
emphasizing  that  Westerners  can  learn  much 
from  the  great  Eastern  religions.  The  popularity 
of  Zen  Buddhism  may  be  only  a  passing  fashion, 
but  it  makes  plain  that  the  East  can  teach  in 
particular  ways  the  peace  of  mind  that  many  men 
now  yearn  for. 

By  contrast,  religious  thinkers  who  remain 
closer  to  home  are  inclined  to  be  profoundly 
pessimistic.  The  most  fashionable  cult  of  Kierke- 
gaard is  symptomatic  of  an  extreme  reaction 
against  the  faith  in  progress,  to  my  mind  a  some- 
what morbid  suspicion  of  any  optimism  about 
man.  But  at  its  profoundest  this  pessimism 
springs  from  a  tragic  sense  of  history  suited  to 
a  religious  tradition  that  has  taken  history  more 
seriously  than  have  the  Eastern  religions,  and 
that  has  not  made  serenity  the  supreme  goal. 
As  represented  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  the  best- 
known  theologian  in  America  today,  it  seems 
to  me  a  more  pertinent  contribution  of  the  re- 
ligious spirit  to  a  free  society  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

If  Niebuhr's  popularity  owes  a  good  deal  to 
the  vogue  of  Original  Sin,  he  nevertheless  speaks 
for  a  liberal  faith,  religious  and  political,  typified 
by   his   well-known   statement:    "Man's   cap; 
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for  justice  makes  democracy  possible;  but  man's 
inclination  to  injustice  makes  democracy  neces- 
sary." His  insistence  on  the  radical  evil  in  man, 
which  may  obscure  these  conditions  of  democ- 
racy, springs  from  a  revulsion  against  not  only 
the  shallow  optimism  of  historic  liberalism  but 
the  spiritual  arrogance  of  historic  Christianity. 
Liberals  and  churchmen  alike  succumbed  to  the 
besetting  sins  of  pride  and  self-righteousness 
because  they  were  alike  blind  to  the  tragic 
ironies  of  history,  due  to  the  paradoxical  nature 
of  man :  a  creature  of  histoiy  who  is  at  once 
capable  of  freedom  and  bound  by  necessity,  who 
forever  seeks  the  infinite  and  eternal,  and  who 
forever  remains  finite  and  fallible.  Niebuhr 
therefore  condemns  all  pretensions  to  absolute 
certainty  and  finality,  and  freely  admits  the 
historical  relativism  that  other  religious  think- 
ers deplore.  Within  this  world,  he  asserts,  there 
is  "no  historical  reality,  whether  it  be  church  or 
government,  whether  it  be  the  reason  of  wise 
men  or  specialists,  which  is  not  involved  in  the 
flux  and  relativity  of  human  existence,  which  is 
not  subject  to  error  and  sin,  and  which  is  not 
tempted  to  exaggerate  its  errors  and  sins."  Re- 
ligion so  often  confuses  political  life  and  en- 
dangers democracy  "precisely  because  it  intro- 
duces absolutes  into  the  realm  of  relative  values." 

Finally  Niebuhr  leads  us  back  to  Paul  Tillich. 
Tillich  has  called  for  the  most  radical  self- 
criticism  by  all  the  churches:  criticism  of  their 
historic  conservatism  and  dogmatism,  their 
promise  of  miracle  by  sacrament  or  priestcraft, 
their  claims  to  infallibility,  their  demands  for 
absolute  belief  in  defiance  of  reason  and  knowl- 
edge, their  consecration  of  the  values  of  ruling 
classes,  whether  aristocratic  or  bourgeois — all 
the  tendencies  that  have  made  them  hostile  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Of  his  own  most  comprehen- 
sive, thoroughgoing  response  to  the  challenge  of 
communism,  and  now  (if  world  crisis,  the  possible 
end  of  man's  history.  I  should  here  note  chiefly 
his  demand  that  Christians  take  history  with  the 
utmost  seriousness,  in  a  full  awareness  of  all  the 
reasons  for  doubt,  dread,  and  despair,  and  with- 
out any  presumption  of  guarantees  in  this  life  or 
the  next. 

Briefly,  Tillich  asserts  that  the  Christian  must 
be  at  once  in  history  and  above  it.  knowing  that 
the  only  salvation  for  the  community  must  be 
through  history,  not  from  it.  Above  it  he  must 
cling  to  the  "religious  reservation,"  the  attitude 
of  "in  spite  of" ;  faith  declares  an  eternal  mean- 
ing in  spite  of  "the  tragic  destiny  of  all  human 
truth  and  goodness"  on  earth.  In  history  the 
Christian  must  be  loyal  to  the  "religious  obliga- 


tion," or  the  attitude  of  "because  of,"  the  un- 
conditional demand  that  he  keep  striving  to 
realize  truth  and  goodness  even  though  he  knows 
that  all  earthly  aims  are  "fragmentary  and 
ambiguous."  His  only  hope  of  assurance  lies  in 
giving  up  all  illusion  of  security,  accepting  the 
uncertainties  of  the  human  "boundary-situation," 
the  inescapable  limits  of  possibility  on  earth, 
symbolized  by  the  Cross  itself.  On  these  hard 
terms  the  religious  reservation  and  the  religious 
obligation  may  then  unite  in  hope,  traditionally 
the  ultimate  word  of  Christianity  to  man. 

Is  One  World  Desirable? 

15y  Tillich's  standards,  my  survey  of  the  re- 
ligious revival  has  probably  been  too  cheerful, 
too  favorable  to  religion.  Certainly  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  the  churches  have  taken  a  permanent 
new  lease  on  life,  or  that  churchmen  in  general 
are  engaged  in  as  radical  self-criticism  as  he 
thinks  necessary.  More  apparent  are  the  signs  of 
religion  being  conducted  at  the  same  old  stands, 
in  what  may  often  seem  an  absent-minded  spirit. 
At  the  moment  there  are  also  signs  of  a  revulsion 
against  the  "social  gospel,"  or  a  retreat  to  safer 
positions.  I  know  of  no  evidence  that  orthodox 
believers  are  the  stanchest  champions  of  de- 
mocracy, but  considerable  evidence  that  they  are 
not  very  stanch  defenders  of  civil  liberties. 

Even  so,  Tillich  himself  may  seem  too  optimis- 
tic. Though  he  expresses  no  confidence  that 
Christians  at  large  will  take  up  his  message,  he 
slights  the  plain  excuses  that  churchmen  might 
offer  for  not  responding  more  boldly  to  the  world 
crisis.  They  have  always  tended  to  the  needs  of 
simple  worshipers — and  the  worshiper  is  not 
typically  a  quester.  What  most  men  have  always 
wanted  (beyond  an  answer  to  their  prayers)  is 
spiritual  security,  certainty,  the  ancient  rock 
amid  the  shifting  sands;  and  what  most  are  seek- 
ing today — insofar  as  they  are  seeking — is  most 
obviously  just  such  security  and  certainty.  I 
should  not  ask  Tillich  to  lower  his  spiritual 
sights,  or  to  coddle  the  people;  but  in  assessing 
the  religious  situation  of  modern  man  I  think 
we  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  invariable  limita- 
tions of  organized   and  popular  religion. 

Devout  believers  might  also  be  dismayed  by 
the  thought  that  there  is  not  the  faintest  pros- 
pect of  Christianity's  winning  the  world  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Despite  its  thousands  of  mis- 
sionaries, over  the  last  century  or  so,  it  has  con- 
verted only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  non-Chris- 
tian   world,    had    nothing    like    the    success    of 


Western  science  and  technology,  or  of  Western 

political   ideals.   It   has   made   no   inroads  to  speak 

of  on  its  major  competitors,  such  as  Mohammed- 
anism and  Buddhism;  so  in  view  of  the  population 

explosion,  Christians  will  more  likely  become 
a  still  smaller  minority. 

">  i't  it  is  by  no  means  clearly  desirable  that 
there  be  one  religion  for  our  One  World,  or  any 
total  togetherness.  Those  in  particular  who 
cherish  the  ideals  of  a  tree  society  should  wel- 
come religious  diversity,  and  might  well  fear 
any  trend  to  uniformity  in  belief  as  much  as  the 
trends  to  standardization  in  culture  and  totali- 
tarianism in  political  life.  And  modern  religious 
thought  points  to  an  ideal  aspect  of  the  actual 
religious  drama  on  the  world  stage  today.  This  is 
less  a  struggle  among  the  higher  religions  for 
the  loyalties  of  mankind,  as  in  the  bad  old  days 
of  crusades  and  holy  wars,  than  an  increasing 
cooperation — mostly  informal  or  unconcerted  but 
involving  more  consciousness  at  once  of  their 
common  values,  the  common  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  of  possible  profit  from  their  differences, 
an  exploration  of  new  religious  possibilities. 

All  this  leaves  us  up  in  the  air — and  me  open 
to  obvious  complaints   from   the   reader.   I   can 


by  //«  rbert  J.  Muller 

only    repeat    that    on    my    grounds    there    can    be 

no  positive  conclusion,  much  let  tiding 

one.  Religion  still  works  both  to  mute  and  to 
divide  men.  to  inspire  and  to  delude  them,  to 
emancipate  and  to  enslave  them;  and  we  can 
never  be  sure  of  what  its  total  effect  is,  nor  of 
how  deep  and  lasting  the  consequences  of  recent 
changes  will  be.  At  its  simplest  or  its  possible 
as  in  the  gospel  of  love,  the  Christian  mes- 
sage itself  involves  further  uncertainties;  for 
the  gospel  never  tells  us  just  how  to  go  about 
expressing  our  love,  or  what  to  do  about  the 
perpetual  problem  of  conflicting  loyalties  and 
loves,  in  a  world  peopled  by  many  unlovable 
types  and  some  hateful  ones.  But  at  least  such 
inconclusiveness  has  a  consoling  aspect. 

Up  in  the  air?  So  much  the  better  for  religion 
viewed  as  spiritual  quest.  No  one  who  really 
respects  human  dignity,  who  values  human  free- 
dom, will  believe  that  the  last  word  has  been 
spoken  about  God  or  the  good  life.  Uncertainty 
remains  an  essential  condition  of  freedom,  or 
specifically  of  a  critical,  adventurous  spirit  suited 
alike  to  science,  to  the  needs  of  a  free  society 
in  a  revolutionary  world,  and  to  the  endless  quest 
of  the  good  life. 


Poem  for  the  Bank  of  America, 
Westlake  Branch 

by  William  Dickey 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  imagine  worlds 
beyond  this  blue  checkbook  on  which  we  live 
in  comfort  if  not  in  luxury?    Monthly 
the  tide  of  earned  money  spills  into  it,  is  spent 
on  food,  clothes,  a  Chinese  horse  to  admire. 

Are  these  not  bread  and  Bible  enough,  is  not 
the  checkbook  moon  enough,  waxing  and  waning 
above  the  eternal  companionship  of  our  kiss? 
Shall  we  not  be  content  with  the  low  wave 
smoothing  us  toward  the  harbors  of  retirement? 

It  is  only  to  say  "I  am  content";  stiffen 

the  mind  from  its  two  immoderacies:  first 

the  desire  to  have  all  that  exists — not  half,  all — 

until  having  is  meaningless;  second,  the  desire  to  lack 

until  all  lacks  are  satisfied  by  one's  self. 

It  is  only  to  refuse  these  temptations,  slip  lightly 
indoors,  into  small  low-ceilinged  rooms 
the  temperature  of  ourselves,  there  to  write  checks 
and  be  written  checks  to.    Why  is  it  necessary 
to  imagine  the  violence  of  the  exploding  stars? 
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NEW  YORK 

by 

Raanan  Lurie 


What  a  distinguished  young  political 
cartoonist  from  Israel  sees  on  his 
first  visit  to  Nt  w  York  is  a  surprise 

and  a  revelation  even  to  immovable 
and  blase  New  Yorkers. 


Vs?    IxSf 
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Small  Rebellion 
in  Miami 


by  Polly  Red  ford 


With  great  determination — and  little 
cash — a  band  of  Florida  citizens  ai r 
fighting  to  protect  the  natural  /unreels 
of  Biscayne  Bay. 

VJn  January  11,  1962,  oil  struck  Miami,  Florida. 
The  Commissioners  of  Dade  County  rezoned 
2,200  acres  of  submarginal  land  to  allow  Seadade 
Realty,  Inc.  to  build  an  oil  refinery  on  Biscayne 
Ray. 

The  future  of  Biscayne  Bay  now  lay  in  the 
hands  of  Daniel  K.  Ludwig,  the  American  Onas- 
sis.  For  Mr.  Ludwig  is  president  of  Seadade 
Realty.  He  is  also  head  of  Seatankers,  Inc.,  of 
Universe  Tankships,  Inc.,  and  of  National  Bulk 
Carriers,  beside  being  a  principal  stockholder  of 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  and  the 
giant  Union  Oil  Company  of  California.  He  is 
the  world's  biggest  individual  ship  operator  and 
a  self-made  man. 

Biscayne  Bay  is  the  warm,  salt-water  lagoon 
that  made  Miami.  From  its  northern  limits 
among  the  luxury  canals  of  Sunny  Isles.  Surf- 
side,  and  Miami  Beach,  this  slender,  shallow  bay 
reaches  southward  some  thirty  miles  until  it  is 
lost  among  the  mangrove  thickets  near  Caesar's 
Creek  in  the  uoper  keys.  Caesar's  Creek  cuts 
through  a  thirteen-mile  chain  of  low-lying  islands 
that  form  a  breakwater  between  the  south  bay 
and  open  ocean.  These  islands  represent  the 
last  privately  owned,  undeveloped  stretch  of 
seashore  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Miamians 
swim  and  fish  and  water-ski  on  Biscayne  Bay; 


and  on  its  shore  they  build  their  parks,  their 
public  buildings,  trade  fairs,  yacht  clubs,  marine 
stadiums  and  laboratories,  their  expensive  homes, 
and  hundreds  of  tourist  apartments  and  hotels. 

But  Mr.  Ludwig  lives  far  away — in  Davien, 
Connecticut.  He  never  makes  public  appearances, 
except  at  board  meetings.  Therefore  it  was  his 
special  assistant,  James  A.  Bush,  who  stood 
before  the  Dade  County  Commission  and  made 
a  ten-minute  speech  outlining  the  progress  and 
prosperity  this  refinery  would  bring. 

My  husband,  a  former  ship's  officer,  was  one  of 
about  a  dozen  people  at  this  hearing  who  warned 
of  what  a  refinery  might  do  to  Biscayne  Bay. 
They  made  an  impressive  group:  three  profes- 
sional engineers — an  Annapolis  graduate,  a 
retired  petrochemical  engineer,  and  the  head  of 
the  department  of  civil  engineering  at  University 
of  Miami;  four  marine  biologists  from  the  Uni- 
versity's  marine  laboratory,  including  the  chair- 
man of  marine  science;  Karl  Carman,  president 
of  the  local  Izaak  Walton  League;  my  husband 
and  two  others  spoke  for  civic  associations;  the 
rest  were  interested  citizens  who  had  seen  oil 
pollution  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  knew 
how  the  Venice-like  shoreline  of  Dade  County 
might  look   (and  smell)    a  few  years  from  now. 

From  their  testimony  it  appeared  that  an  oil 
refinery  on  Biscayne  Bay  might  not  spell  Pro- 
gress, but  Promotion.  Florida  has  a  long,  shoddy 
history  of  land-promotion  schemes.  Could  Sea- 
dade Realty  be  another?  Why,  for  instance,  were 
2,200  acres  of  unconditional  industrial  zoning 
required  when  the  proposed  50,000-barrel  refinery 
could  be  built  on  250  acres?   What  would  this 


refinery  do  with  its  effluents— the  unusable 
sludges,  acids,  and  gases  thai  are  a  refinery's 
waste  products?  What  provisions  was  the  county 
making  againsl  air  and  water  pollution?  What 
would  happen  to  the  rest  of  Mr.  Ludwig's  thirty- 
one-square-mile  traits  of  land? 

"How  did  it  go?"  I  asked  my  husband  when  he 
gol  home  from  his  long,  exasperating  day  at  the 
hearing. 

"Oh  hell,  we  talked  for  an  hour:  Bush  talked 
for  ten  minutes.  Rut  they  passed  it  right  away. 
Unanimously.  We  never  had  a  chance,"  he  said. 
"But  I  met  a  bunch  of  men  there  who  said  they'd 
fight,  and  I'd  hate  to  see  this  happen  without 
a  fight.  I'm  joining-  them  tomorrow." 

And  SO  it  was  that,  over  two  years  ago,  my 
husband  and  I  were  struck  by  oil,  too. 

Actually  the  fight  against  the  refinery  was 
already  under  way.  It  began  when  Lloyd  Miller 
organized  the  Safe  Progress  Association,  which 
was  not  against  industry  in  tain,  but  only  against 
"dirty  industry"  on  Biscayne  Bay.  Miller  him- 
self is  no  littirateur;  he  is  an  outdoorsman  and 
fishing  enthusiast.  He  works  for  Pan  American 
Airways  at  Miami  airport,  and  though  far  from 
top  brass  at  Pan  Am  he  is  well-known  in  con- 
servation circles  as  head  of  the  state  Izaak  Walton 
League  and  winner  of  an  American  Motors  na- 
tional conservation  award. 

Conservation  groups  have  their  own  grapevine 
— the  Audubon  Society  tells  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  tells  the  Na- 
ture Conservancy,  the  Nature  Conseiwancy  tells 
the  garden  clubs — so  Miller  knew  about  the  oil 
refinery  long  before  it  appeared  in  the  papers. 
Accounts  of  bitter  oil  battles  in  Delaware  and 
Narragansett  Bays  convinced  him  that  this  would 
be  a  long,  hard,  political  fight.  And  since  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  must  remain  politically 
nonpartisan,  he  formed  the  Safe  Progress  Asso- 
ciation as  a  separate  organization,  persuading 
Philip  Wylie  to  join  him.  Thirteen  years  before, 
Wylie  had  helped  save  Biscayne  Bay  from  be- 
coming an  open  sewer  with  a  fiery  article  in 
Look   called    "Florida:    Polluted    Paradise." 

In  mid-January,  Miller  began  calling  weekly, 
sometimes  daily,  meetings  of  his  tiny  SPA  to 
see  what  could  be  done.  He  didn't  have  to  hire 
a  hall — the  entire  membership  came  to  twelve. 
These  men  had  only  a  name,  a  post-office  box, 


Polly  Redford's  articles  have  appeared  in  "Texas 
Quarterly,"  "Harper's,"  "Gourmet,"  and  other 
magazines.  She  and  her  husband  are  now  membi  rs 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  and  the  Audubon 
Society — their  first  experience  as  "joiners." 
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lots  of  energy,  and  $11.05   in   the  treasury.   All 

they  had  to  tight   with  was  time. 

For,  at  the  last  minute,  the  County  Commis- 
sion had  delayed  the  construction  of  the  refinery. 

lade  was  granted  its  zoning  on  condition 
that  their  building  permit  he  postponed  for 
nine  months.  In  this  time  the  Commission  would 
prepare  an  antipollution  ordinance. 

Nevertheless,  the  SPA  remained  skeptical. 
Anyone  who  had  followed  the  campaign  to  clean 
up  the  trash-tilled,  oil-soaked  Miami  River  knew 
that  ordinances  were  one  thing,  enforcement 
another.  I'.csides.  violation  of  a  county  ordinance 
is  by  law  an  offense  that  carries  a  maximum 
fine  of  a   thousand   dollars. 

"And  I  calculate  an  oil  refinery  could  pay 
a  thousand  dollars  a  day  for  fifteen  years  before 
coming  near  the  cost  of  installing  adequate  pollu- 
tion controls,"  said  our  engineer,  Dave  Davenport. 

Someone  replied  that  $1,000  certainly  wouldn't 
pollute  the  SPA  treasury.  We  needed  money  for 
the  bare  essentials:  stationery,  postage,  pam- 
phlets. And  since  both  large  daily  newspapers 
were  against  us.  we  needed  literature,  mailing 
campaigns,  and  lots  of  publicity  to  convince 
Miamians  of  what  was  really  at  stake. 

But  Not  Like  a  Rose 

A.  t  was  no  longer  a  question  of  a  lone  oil  refinery. 
Late  in  January,  William  Singer,  head  of  the 
Royal  Castle  hamburger  chain  and  spokesman 
for  the  downtown  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
declared  that  Seadade's  refinery  would  not  be 
profitable  without  satellite   industries. 

Though  an  oil  refinery  is  no  rose,  it  is  rela- 
tively clean  compared  to  some  of  the  satellite 
plants  that  use  its  by-products.  The  executives 
of  Seadade  denied  that  they  were  encouraging 
construction  of  plants  to  manufacture  fertilizers, 
dyes,  ammonia,  or  any  other  "dirty"  products, 
said  the  Miami  City  Manager  in  a  report  to 
the  City  Commissioners — but  "it  is  to  this  very 
type  of  industry,  utilizing  the  refinery  by- 
products, that  the  area  would  be  attractive." 
There  seemed  no  need  for  2,200  acres  of  unre- 
stricted zoning  if  Seadade  Realty  did  not  con- 
template an  entire  petrochemical  complex  around 
its  proposed  Port  Ludwig. 

Miamians,  then,  had  reason  to  fear  several 
square  miles  of  stack  industry  on  south  bay  just 
where  prevailing  winds  and  currents  would  spread 
its  effluents  over  most  of  Dade  County. 

Yet  what  could  SPA  do  to  impress  the  for- 
midable Mr.  Ludwig?  Members  who  suggested 
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referendums,  lawsuits,  and  injunctions  listened 
gloomily  as  Ed  Corlett,  a  successful  trial  lawyer 
whose  patio  had  gradually  become  our  party 
headquarters,  explained  the  cost  of  taking  cases 
to  the  Florida  Supreme  Court.  Throughout  our 
campaign,  the  SPA  treasury  has  never  held  more 
than  $610.  Our  entire  two-year  campaign  has  cost 
us  only  $3,985.42.  Heaven  knows  we  would  have 
been  glad  to  spend  $150,000.  as  the  embattled 
Jamestown  Protective  Association  has  done  in 
Newport,  or  the  quarter  million  that  went  to 
protect  the  Bombay  Hook  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  from  an  oil  plant  in  Delaware  Bay,  but 
we've  never  had  it. 

It  was  Lain  Guthrie  who  showed  us  how  far 
imagination  can  stretch  a  dollar.  Lain,  a  veteran 
Eastern  Airlines  pilot,  joined  us  after  winning 
an  important  skirmish  against  Florida  Power  and 
Light's  Cutler  Plant,  which  he  maintained  was 
spewing  its  wastes  into  Biscayne  Bay. 

Stationing  two  county  inspectors  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  Lain  ran  back  100  yards  into  the 
plant,  straight  into  the  men's  room,  where  he 
threw  handfuls  of  red-dyed  peanuts  down  the 
toilet,  then  ran  back  to  the  inspectors  in  plenty  of 
time  to  point  out  the  peanuts  as  they  popped 
up,  one  by  one,  and  floated  away  on  the  tide. 
Lain  proved  his  point:  the  Cutler  Plant  was 
pouring  raw  sewage  into  the  bay. 

Flushed  with  success,  Lain  spent  $350  to  buy 
the  SPA  its  first  bumper  stickers.  "NUTS,"  they 
said  in  bright  red  peanut  letters.  "To  Dirty 
Industry!"  While  black  letters,  dripping  with  oil. 
continued,  "Promises  Now  .  .  .  Flagrant  Pollution 
Later."  People  who  heard  this  story  paid  a  dollar 
apiece  just  to  own  one  of  these  stickers. 

This  was  the  opening  gun  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bumper  Stickers.  Everett  Clay  and  Associates, 
Ludwig's  public-relations  experts  in  Miami,  put 
out  a  sticker  in  rebuttal — a  cool,  clean,  green  one 
that  said.  "We  Want  Clean  Industry." 

Many  bumper  stickers  have  come  and  gone 
since  then,  yet  these  first  two  summarize  the 
whole  issue  as  it  has  been  argued  from  Dade 
County  up  through  the  state  government  in 
Tallahassee  and  finally  in  Washington:  Seadade 
Realty  promises  to  build  a  safe,  pollution-free 
petrochemical  park;  opponents  insist  that,  though 
such  a  thing  might  be  theoretically  possible,  no 
large  petroleum  complex  that  maintained  all  the 
necessary  safeguards  could  possibly  operate  at 
a  profit.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  shore  installations 
to  guard  against  common  spills  and  accidents 
like  the  one  in  Narragansett  Bay  that  flooded 
Jamestown,  Rhode  Island,  with  30,000  barrels 
of  oil,  or  the  grounded  tanker  that  jettisoned  its 


oil  off  Puerto  Rico  last  year,  ruining  beaches  in 
a  twelve-mile  radius. 

The  story  would  be  different  if  this  refinery 
were  proposed  for  a  deep-water  harbor  where 
strong  tides  would  wash  away  its  liquid  effluents 
and  sea  winds  would  blow  its  gases  out  over 
the  ocean.  But  Biscayne  Bay  is  an  enclosed  body 
of  water.  Its  tides  are  weak  and  erratic.  Prevail- 
ing winds,  the  Southeast  Trades,  blow  onshore. 
Its  northern  half  is  urban ;  its  southern  half  is 
still  undeveloped  and  remains  a  rich  breeding 
ground  for  corals,  sponges,  shrimp,  lobster,  trout, 
snapper,  game  fish,  mullet,  and  all  the  tiny 
marine  organisms  that  support  them.  Industrial 
wastes  can  turn  the  whole  bay  into  a  stagnant 
pool  of  oil — oil  that  will  leak  out  into  the  Atlantic, 
where  the  Gulf  Stream  will  carry  it  to  Miami 
Beach  and  further  north  before  the  trade  winds 
blow  it  back  ashore.  The  tides  and  alongshore 
countercurrents  will  also  suck  it  southward  over 
the  shallow  reefs  into  a  brand-new  underwater 
national  park,  the  John  Pennecamp  Coral  Reef 
Preserve. 

Boatmen  and  fishermen  understood  this  imme- 
diately. They  had  seen  tanker-borne  oil  and  tars 
blown  ashore  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  had  watched 
patches  of  tarry  gulfweed  trapped  and  blown 
around  the  bay  for  weeks.  One  did  not  have  to  be 
an  oceanographer  or  petroleum  engineer  to  fore- 
cast what  would  happen  if  we  manufactured  our 
own  sludges  on  the  spot. 

Science  Makes  the  Brain 
Grow  Sleepy 

l\l  evertheless,  the  County  Commission,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  great  many  realtors 
were  persuaded  by  Seadade's  reassui'ances,  its 
beautiful  brochures,  its  promises  of  jobs,  indus- 
trial wealth,  and  tax  revenue.  To  refute  Seadade's 
public-relations  experts,  the  SPA  needed  proof. 
Thus  began  our  scientific  stage,  a  time  when  we 
naively  believed  that  facts  settled  arguments. 
We  compiled  imports  and  statistics  from  the  Am- 
erican Petroleum  Institute,  The  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Coast  Guard's  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Merchant  Marine  Council,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Air  Pollution,  the  National 
Conference  on  Water  Pollution,  and  used  some  of 
our  precious  dollars  to  print  a  fact  book  and 
copies  of  a  warning  report  issued  by  Miami's 
City  Manager. 

Few  people  read  or  listened.  We  found  that 
whenever   science   is   mentioned   the   public   eye 
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grows  glassy.  Everyone  believes  in  science — but 
at  a  distance.  No  one  really  wants  to  think 
about  it. 

And  Mr.  Ludwig  had  his  own  expertise.  Led 
by  William  Singer,  the  hamburger  king,  twelve 
men  from  the  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce  flew 
at  Seadade's  expense  to  Anacortes,  Washington, 
where  they  marveled  at  Texaco's  model  refinery. 
A  fortnight  later,  two  county  inspectors  flew  there 
at  county  expense.  Their  glowing  reports  made 
such  good  copy  that  no  one  but  the  SPA  was 
ungracious  enough  to  ask  why  they  had  to  fly 
so  far,  why  there  were  no  "clean"  refineries  on 
the  Gulf,  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  the  Great  Lakes, 
or  points  between. 

All  testimony  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
no  thorough  scientific  survey  of  Biscayne  Bay 
has  ever  been  made.  Dr.  Carl  Oppenheimer,  micro- 
biologist at  the  University  of  Miami  Marine 
Laboratory,  has  applied  for  grants  to  make  a  com- 
plete study,  but  studies  of  this  sort  can  cost 
up  to  $450,000  a  year.  Therefore,  it  was  a  bonanza 
for  Dade  County  when,  early  in  March  1963,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  offered  to 
make  a  study  at  federal  expense.  The  Commis- 
sioners or  County  Manager  had  only  to  make 
an  official  request.  This  request  was  never  made. 

In  an  article  reporting  these  puzzling  facts, 
the  Miami  Herald  reminded  its  readers  that: 
"Most  of  the  information  in  the  county  files  was 
prepared  by  individuals  or  firms  under  contract 
with  Seadade." 

A  fortnight  later,  the  Commissioners  passed 
their  long-awaited  antipollution  ordinance.  They 
passed  it  two  months  before  the  Florida  Board 
of  Conservation  made  its  report — a  report  the 
Commissioners  themselves  had  solemnly  requested 
in  June  1962.  Thus  they  saved  themselves  the 
embarrassment  of  considering  the  report  itself, 
which  advised  the  county  to  "protect  and  respect 
its  marine  wealth"  by  (1)  requiring  any  refinery 
to  put  up  a  $100,000-a-day  performance  bond; 
or   (2)    denying  it  permission  to  operate. 

Back  on  Ed  Corlett's  patio,  it  was  plain  to 
see  that  science  was  getting  the  SPA  nowhere. 
We  tried  politics.  The  SPA  backed  two  candidates 
in  an  election  for  the  County  Commission.  Our 
first  candidate,  Hughlan  Long,  seemed  very 
promising  at  first.  But  Long's  district  is  full  of 
disappointed  businessmen  and  land  speculators, 
convinced  that  some  of  Mr.  Ludwig's  glitter  will 
spread  from  his  thirty-one  square  miles  of  south 
Dade  acreage  onto  their  nearby  property,  and 
recoup  their  losses  from  a  now-dead  land  boom. 
With  their  support.  Long  came  out  in  favor 
of  the  refinery  and  won. 


Our  second  candidate  remained  faithful  to 
the  end,  but  ran  so  far  behind  that,  in  time,  he 
vanished  completely. 

These  star-crossed  candidates  brought  us  only 
one  thing.  The  refinery  controversy  became  a 
campaign  issue.  The  newspapers — which  at  first 
surrounded  most  of  our  efforts  with  a  wall  of 
silence,  then  tried  to  dismiss  us  as  a  bunch  of 
cranks  and  crackpots — were  forced  to  admit  that, 
yes,  there  was  some  opposition  to  Seadade.  But 
for  a  long  time  readers  of  both  Miami  dailies 
could  only  assume  that  the  entire  community 
rejoiced  in  Seadade,  that  there  was  no  serious 
opposition  to  the  project.  Finally  despairing  of 
newspaper  coverage,  with  no  money  for  political 
action  or  public  relations,  no  resources  but  them- 
selves, the  men  of  SPA  began  a  speechmaking 
campaign. 

Victory  with  the  Ladies 

X  should  have  said  the  men  and  Belle  Scheffel, 
for  Belle  is  the  SPA  Women's  Division.  No  mat- 
ter that  she  is  the  only  woman  in  the  Women's 
Division,  Belle  is  a  division  in  herself.  And  a 
heavy-armored  one,  at  that.  As  treasurer  of  the 
local  Nature  Conservancy,  past  president  of 
the  Council  of  Garden  Club  Presidents,  founder 
of  the  Kendall  Garden  Club,  the  South  Florida 
Garden  Club,  and  the  first  garden  club  on  the 
Florida  Keys,  Belle  spoke  before  all  her  personal 
organizations  and  several  more  besides.  And 
since  garden-club  ladies  are  also  women's-club 
ladies,  it  wasn't  too  long  before  women's  groups 
began  passing  antirefinery  resolutions,  too. 

While  Belle  toured  the  garden-club  circuit, 
four  SPA  men  talked  to  service  clubs,  sports 
clubs,  exchange  clubs,  unions,  realtors,  chambers 
of  commerce,  radio  and  TV  stations — in  America 
free  speech  creates  a  tremendous  demand  for 
free  speakers. 

"I  must  have  made  at  least  fifty  speeches  that 
summer,"  says  our  treasurer,  Bill  Lazarus,  who 
is  still  always  available  for  last-minute  ap- 
pearances before  any  board,  group,  or  com- 
mission. "I  remember  the  day  I  spoke  before 
the  Miami  City  Commission  in  the  morning  and 
had  to  rush  over  to  the  Beach  to  talk  to  the  Miami 
Beach  Commissioners  in  the  afternoon.  Both 
cities  came  out  against  the  refinery  the  same 
day.  but  was  I  hoarse!" 

My  husband  was  only  pinch-hitting  for  Bill 
Lazarus  when,  to  his  amazement,  he  found  him- 
self speaking  before  the  Biscayne  Gardens  Civic 
Club's    Anti-Communist    Committee.    When    the 
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program  was  over,  an  earnest  young  man  took 
him  aside  and  murmured.  "You  know,  what  you 
were  talking  about   is  all  pari  of  a   Master  Plan." 

••Oh."  said  my  husband,  wondering  what  new 
gambit  Seadade  had  in  mind,  "what  plan  is  that '.'" 

"The  plan  to  Take  Over!"  hissed  the  young 
man. 

Xot  so  funny  was  the  name-calling  Lloyd  Miller 

had  to  bear.  Late  at  night  men  railed  up  to 
curse  and  threaten  him  and  his  family  or,  more 
often,  to  ask.  "Who's  behind  you?  What  interests 
do  you  represent?"  When  Lloyd  pointed  out  that 
the  dark  forces  behind  him  were  garden  clubs 
and  the  Audubon  Society,  they  refused  to  believe 
him.  "Nobody,"  they  said,  "does  this  sort  of 
thing  free." 

For  Lloyd  it  was  far  from  free.  He  worked 
hundreds  of  hours  of  overtime  to  make  up  for 
days  spent  at  meetings  and  hearings.  His  wife's 
car  was  sprayed  with  paint,  his  dog  was  poisoned, 
his  job  was  jeopardized  by  letters  and  phone  calls 
to  Pan  American  asking,  "Does  Lloyd  Miller 
represent  Pan  Am  policy?"  This  was  all  the  more 
embarrassing  to  Pan  Am  because  the  first  draft 
of  the  antipollution  ordinance — the  ordinance 
that  SPA  was  trying  to  make  as  strict  as  possible 
— held  provisions  that  threatened  airline  refuel- 
ing procedures  at  Miami  International  Airport. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  old  cliches  about  large 
corporations,  Pan  American  did  not  fire  Lloyd 
nor  ask  him  to  stop  campaigning.  All  they  wanted, 
and  received,  was  an  assurance  that  he  never 
speak   for   the  company,   only   for   himself. 

Not  so  the  University  of  Miami.  One  SPA 
member,  an  outspoken  biologist  on  the  faculty 
there,  had  to  stop  speaking,  following  an 
order  of  the  University's  executive  vice-president 
requiring  faculty,  students,  and  staff  to  submit 
any  statements  that  might  embarrass  the  Univer- 
sity to  their  Office  of  Public  Information.  The 
order  was  short-lived.  The  new  president  re- 
scinded it  immediately  upon  taking  office. 

As  the  speeches  went  on,  more  and  more  diver- 
sified groups  came  out  against  the  refinery.  So 
many  Seadade  supporters  so  obviously  owned 
property  near  the  proposed  refinery,  and  Sea- 
dade's  experts,  their  slick  research,  their  glossy 
public  relations  w^ere  so  patently  high-priced, 
that  people  who  genuinely  believed  in  bringing 
industry  to  Dade  County  began  to  reappraise 
Seadade  Realty.  When  forty-two  square  miles  of 
industrially  zoned  land  already  stand  empty  in 
Dade  County  (only  20  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
acreage  is  occupied),  why  the  rush  for  more? 

In  the  long  run,  it  was  the  speeches  that  served 
our  cause.  People  realized  that  none  of  us  had 


any  financial  interest  in  the  whole  thing. 
whenever  a  Seadade  spokesman  came  forward, 
there  also  was  someone  from  the  SI'A  :  to  ai 
before  the  Florida  Internal  Improvements  Hoard 
that  Seadade  should  not  extend  the  bulkheading 
line  or  get  free  fill  by  dredging  publicly  owned 
bay  bottom;  to  go  before  the  U.S.  Army  Engi- 
neers and  present  a  logical  case  against  Seadade's 
deepwater  channel,  and  request  a  hydraulic  m 
of  Biscayne  Lay;  to  protest  again  before  the 
County  Commission  when  the  weak  new  anti- 
pollution ordinance  was  finally  passed.  (Un- 
inhibited as  ever,  Lain  Guthrie  gave  this  last 
hearing  unforgettable  ambiance  with  a  flask  of 
mercaptan,  a  very  powerful  petroleum  concentrate 
used  to  give  bottled  gas  its  warning  smell.  This 
he  squirted  over  the  proceedings.  The  stink,  he 
said,  was  only  a  preview  of  refinery  effluents.) 

Eventually  the  Miami  Neics  came  out  against 
the  refinery,  and  the  Miami  Herald,  though  still 
supporting  the  refinery,  did  report  what  we  said. 
For  by  the  time  the  antipollution  ordinance  was 
passed  in  April  1963,  opposition  to  the  refinery 
was  no  longer  twelve  men  and  Belle  Scheffel ;  the 
SPA  spoke  for  the  cities  of  Miami.  Miami  Beach, 
the  Commissioners  of  Monroe  County,  nineteen 
different  unincorporated  areas,  and  thirty-five 
clubs  and  civic  organizations,  totaling  400,000 
people. 


Seadade  Sits  and  Waits 

J.  hen  too  there  were  the  letters,  hundreds  of 
them,  written  by  ourselves  and  our  allies  to  local 
papers,  to  Tallahassee,  and  to  Washington  where 
we  found  another  ally  in  Stewart  Udall,  our 
conservation-minded  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
It  was  he  who  saved  the  day.  On  March  21,  1963, 
he  sent  Lloyd  Miller  a  telegram  which  ended: 

This  Department  requested  Department  of 
the  Army  to  withhold  issuance  of  permit  to 
dredge,  fill,  and  construct  bulkhead  in  Biscayne 
Bay  for  proposed  development  until  Seadade 
Industries,  Inc.  has  provided  us  suitable  as- 
surances that  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
Everglades  National  Park  and  John  Penne- 
camp  Coral  Reef  Area  will  not  be  damaged 
by  air  and  water  pollution  of  the  refinery 
operation. 

Without  a  deepwater  tanker  channel  and  port, 
this  refinery  cannot  operate,  so  Biscayne  Bay  is 
safe  for  the  time  being.  However,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  may  not  be  able  to  delay  the 
dredge-and-fill  permit  indefinitely.  In  the  mean- 
time, Seadade  sits  and  waits. 

When  I   asked  for  a  statement  of  Seadade's 
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present  position,  the  company's  public  relations 
man  wrote  me: 

Seadade  is  grateful  for  the  cooperation  of 
Dade  County  officials  and  community  leaders  in 
its  program  to  bring  industry  here,  industry 
which  will  assure  our  county  of  a  sound 
economic  future.  ...  In  January  1962.  Seadade 
was  granted  the  necessary  zoning  for  its  in- 
dustrial port,  including  the  petroleum  refinery. 
Seadade  has  repeatedly  stated  it  is  ready  and 
willing  to  construct  and  operate  a  refinery  in 
full  compliance  with  the  Metro  pollution 
ordinance,  passed  in  April  1963,  an  ordinance 
the  experts  state  is  one  of  the  strongest  in 
America,  and  will  make  the  refinery  operation 
entirely  compatible  with  Dade's  tourist  indus- 
try. As  soon  as  approval  is  received  from  the  II 
Board  [Cabinet]  in  Tallahassee  and  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  route  which  Metro 
has  requested  for  the  ship  channel  to  the  in- 
dustrial port,  Seadade  will  proceed  full  speed 
ahead  with  the  construction. 

But  the  waiting  game  has  not  improved  Sea- 
dade's  chances.  Two  years  of  bitter  controversy 
have  made  all  of  us  in  Dade  County  take  a  long, 
fresh  look  at  the  lovely  bay  we  had  always  taken 
for  granted.  South  bay  and  Islandia,  its  chain  of 
offshore  keys,  never  looked  more  beautiful.  Last 
April  the  County  Commission — exhausted  with 
arguments,  exasperated  with  a  never-ending 
battle  over  Seadade,  Islandia,  and  cross-bay 
causeways — asked  the  Interior  Department  to  in- 
vestigate Islandia  as  a  possible  National  Park. 

At  the  time,  this  request  made  scarcely  a  rip- 
ple on  Miami's  turbulent  political  scene,  but  in 
Washington,  wheels  began  to  grind.  Research 
teams  from  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  arrived  in  Miami 
to  explore  Islandia's  dense  hardwood  forests,  to 
make  lists  of  its  Antillean  flora  and  fauna,  to 
dive  in  its  marine  gardens.  The  work  was  slow 
and  quiet.  Not  until  October  9  did  Secretary 
Udall  announce  the  conclusions.  When  the  news 
came,  Miami  was  amazed.  The  "worthless"  keys 
were  of  national  significance. 

The  thirty-three  rocky  islets  that  everyone 
wanted  to  dredge,  fill,  bulldoze,  and  develop,  held 
the  last  vestiges  of  Florida's  once-splendid 
tropical  forests.  Back  in  the  woods  no  one  had 
bothered  to  cut  were  now-rare  mahogany,  lignum 
vitae,  milk  bark.  Jamaica  dogwood,  seven-year 
apple,  and  fish-poison  vines.  Species  of  ferns  and 
palms  thought  to  be  extinct  still  remained  in 
crannies  where  botanists  had  only  recently  found 
them.  These  woods  were  host  and  shelter  to 
thousands  of  tropical  and  migratory  birds  flying 
to  and  from  the  Caribbean ;  no  one  knows  exactly 
what  birds,  for  no  bird  count  had  ever  been  made. 


Most  wonderful  of  all  were  the  marine  nurseries 
and  gardens  in  the  submerged  acres  surrounding 
Islandia :  pastures  of  turtle  grass  that  hold 
thirty-two  different  kinds  of  starfish  alone,  six 
species  of  sea  anemones  (the  pink  and  purple 
sea  animals  that  look  like  Van  Gogh  chrysanthe- 
mums )  ;  there  were  marl  flats  alive  with  conch 
and  bonefish,  coral  heads  and  miniature  reefs, 
forests  of  sea  whips,  sea  fans,  and  giant  sponges. 
A  partial  list  of  marine  species  runs  to  seven 
pages,  not  counting  fish.  No  one  has  counted  the 
fish.  Ichthyologists  estimate  over  250  species. 

Even  the  SPA  was  surprised.  Fishermen  and 
boatmen,  we  had  explored  these  islands  and  the 
surrounding  waters  for  years,  but  we  never 
dreamed  they  were  that  rich. 

Dade  County  reacted  like  someone  who  just 
discovered  a  dusty  Rembrandt  or  Stradivarius  in 
the  attic.  Then  on  November  9,  1963.  Udall  him- 
self came  to  Miami,  saw  Islandia  and  said  he 
was  "virtually  certain"  to  recommend  the  islands 
as  a  National  Monument.  Mr.  Udall's  stay  in 
Miami  was  very  short.  When  I  finally  got  to  see 
him,  there  was  time  for  only  one  question.  I 
hesitated,  thinking  of  the  past  two  years,  of 
Lloyd.  Lain,  and  Bill,  of  my  husband  and  Dave 
and  Ed  and  Belle  and  all  the  others.  Then  a  ques- 
tion came  to  me — 

"Mr.  Secretary."  I  asked,  "what  can  you  say, 
what  encouragement  can  you  give,  to  small  con- 
servation groups  all  over  the  country  who  fight 
against  seemingly  hopeless  odds?  Should  we  go  on 
trying  to  fight  big  industry,  big  agriculture, 
highway  programs,  developers?" 

His  answer  must  be  heard,  not  only  in  Florida, 
but  in  every  state.  "We  are  losing  the  battle  to 
keep  America  beautiful,"  he  said.  "You  must 
band  together  more  to  make  a  stronger  fight  for 
conservation.  It's  not  cheap,  it's  not  easy.  But  I 
say  to  you,  persist.  Work  hard.  Work  together." 

So  the  matter  stands  to  this  day.  Mr.  Udall 
wants  a  National  Monument  just  where  Mr.  Lud- 
wig  wants  to  blast  a  ship  channel  for  his  giant 
tankers.  Together  with  the  garden  clubs,  the 
civic  clubs,  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and  the 
Audubon  Society,  we  are  working  harder  than 
ever.  It  takes  a  year  or  more  for  Congress  to 
authorize  a  National  Park.  Long  before  Wash- 
ington can  act,  Seadade  may  have  built  Port 
Ludwig,  its  channel,  and  the  refinery. 

There  is  no  final  solution,  no  success,  no  burst 
of  trumpets  to  give  my  story  a  happy  ending.  But 
happy  or  sad,  all  good  stories  must  have  a  moral. 
Mine  has  one  too:  it  all  goes  to  show  how  far 
twelve  people  can  go  with  $11.05.  And  even  if  we 
lose,  it  may  be  a  kind  of  success  story,  at  that. 
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SHAKEMASTER 


The  man  in  the  relaxed  position  is  working.  Working  hard,  h  ngineer  operating  a  velocity 

pickup  or  "prober"  to  measure  and  analyze  the  chassis  shake  and  bending  characteristics  produced 
in  the  laboratory  by  a  special  shake  rig.  With  this  equipment,  he  ran  simulate  the  roughest, 
bumpiest  washboard  road  you'll  ever  travel.  He  tan  compress  yeai  -  of  jouncing  into  just  a  few 
hours  and  repeat  the  experiment  under  identical  conditions  time  and  time  again.  It's  only  one  of 
the  exhaustive  tests  designed  to  make  your  General  Motors  car  a  better  riding,  more  comfortable  car. 

This  engineer's  job  is  something  special — simple  to  state,  difficult  to  do:  improve  existing  products 
and  develop  new  ones.  He  and  thousands  of  GM  engineers  and  trained  technicians  are  aiming  for 
i  this  goal  every  day  of  the  year. 

How  does  he  do  it?  It's  not  easy.  He  designs,  builds,  tests — examines,  evaluates,  improves.  He's  a 
doer  if  there  ever  was  one.  The  end  result  of  his  work  is  the  satisfaction  which  General  Motors 
'    products  bring  to  their  owners. 

All  told,  there  are  19,850  engineers  and  scientists  at  General  Motors.  Five  hundred  colleges  and 
'   universities  are  represented,  extending  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast  and  most  states 
in  between. 

The  engineer  is  another  fine  member  of  the  General  Motors  family — a  family  which  includes  not 
only  employes,  but  suppliers,  shareholders  and  dealers  as  well.  These  people  are  the  basic  reason 
for  the  success  and  progress  of  GM. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE... 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


WASHINGTON 
INSIGHT 


by  Joseph  Kraft 


The  Grand  Design  Revisited: 
A  Legacy  with  Life 


About  two  years  ago  I  wrote  a  book 
called  The  Grand  Design:  F >■<>>» 
Common  Market  to  Atlantic  Partner- 
ship. Rightly  or  wrongly,  part  of  the 
title  caught  on  as  a  convenient  tag 
to  describe  American  policy  in 
Europe;  and  when  that  policy  en- 
countered resistance  the  term  came 
widely,  and  often  scornfully,  into 
play.  "The  Grand  Design,"  it  was 
said  after  General  de  Gaulle  blocked 
British  entry  to  the  Common  Market, 
"is  a  patchwork  quilt."  A  book  was 
written  purporting  to  answer  the 
question :  "What  went  wrong  with 
Kennedy's  Grand  Design?"  The  ad- 
vent of  President  Johnson  has  been 
seen  in  some  quarters  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  off  the  hook  of  a 
policy  supposed  to  have  turned  sour. 
More  than  ever,  accordingly,  it  seems 
appropriate  now  to  revisit  the  Grand 
Design. 


In  concept  at  least,  the  original 
design  was  nothing  if  not  grand.  It 
envisaged  the  unity  of  the  Western 
world  grouped  around  two  central 
entities — the  United  States  and  a 
united  Europe,  including  Britain. 
Such  a  combination  would  more  than 
match  any  combine  the  Communist 
world  could  put  together.  Diplomat- 
ically, it  would  provide  a  framework 
for  solving  the  German  problem: 
there  would  be,  not  unification  of  a 
detached  nation  floating  dangerously 
between  East  and  West,  but  reentry 
of  all  the  Germans  to  a  Western  com- 
munity. Militarily,  it  would  provide 
for  a  rational  distribution  of  defense 
burdens — with  joint  decision-making, 
a  more  energetic  effort  in  conven- 
tional forces,  and  elimination  of 
duplication  in  the  nuclear  field  with 
its  threat  of  spreading  nuclear 
weapons    to    many    national    forces, 


including  a  German  force.  Econon 
cally,  it  would  provide  for  wider  al 
freer  markets,  quickening  growth 
the  developed  countries,  and  openi 
to  the  developing  countries  wh| 
serves  their  purposes  far  better  th 
economic  aid — widening  outlets  fj 
the  goods  they  produce. 

Set   against  those  objectives,  tl 
record  of  the  Atlantic  world  in  tl 
past  two  years  has  been  what  t| 
French   call    a   degringolade — whi 
means  how  everything  went  to  piecel 
The  government,  if  it  can  be  call 
that,  of  General  de  Gaulle  is  bendin 
all  its  energies  to  develop  an  ind 
pendent  nuclear  force — the  force 
frappe.  The  British  regime  of  Al 
Douglas-Home  is  setting  increasin 
store    by    Britain's    nuclear    fore 
Tariff  negotiations  for  the  so-calle 
"Kennedy  Round"  have  been  marke 
by  the  "chicken  war"  featuring  ir 
creased  restrictions   in   Europe  an 
retaliation  by  the  United  States.  De 
spite   all   the   rhetoric   and   steadil 
increasing  evidence  that  East  Ger 
many  doesn't  work,  hardly  anyone  i 
Britain,    France,    and    the    Benelu 
countries,    and    not    many    in    this 
country,     are     seriously     concerned 
about  the  need  to  end  the  division 
of  Germany.  If  anything,  the  test 
ban   treaty   has   combined  with   the 
dramatic  withdrawal  of  Russia  in  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  to  promote  the 
feeling  that  the  use  of  force  is  not 
a  reality  in  Europe  anymore.  And  in 
that  atmosphere  dreams  are  dreamed 
of  making  a  deal  with  the  Russians  at 
the  expense  of  the  Germans. 

The  obvious  retreat  from  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Grand  Design  finds  a  less 
visible  political  counterpart  within 
the  major  nations  of  the  West.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  far  from  being  a  grand 
designer,  is  certain  between  now  and 
election  time  to  devote  most  of  his 
enei'gies  to  domestic  politics.  So  is 
the  Tory  government  in  Britain ;  and 
Labor,  which  seems  likely  to  win, 
has  always  been  cool  to  close  ties  with 
the  Continent.  If  the  Opening  to  the 
Left  in  Italy  means  anything,  it 
means  a  direct  address,  for  the  first 
time  in  over  forty  years,  to  Italy's 
domestic  problems.  In  West  Germany 
Chancellor  Ludwig  Ehrhard  is  as 
Atlantic  as  they  come;  but  he  still 
has  to  establish  control  over  an  in- 
ternal party  opposition  under  former 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer,  who  is 
daily    showing    himself   to   be    more 


This  town  is  so  colorful  little  girls  get 
red-dirty  instead  of  black-dirty. 


'e're  going  to  lead  you  to  one  of  the 
t  satisfying  spots  on  earth. 
rive  35  miles  east  of  Avignon  to  Rpus- 
n,  a  village  etched,  hawklike,  into  a 
op.  So  small.  So  pure  of  tourists.  Yet 
ncredible  artists   travel   distances   to 

vel  agent  can  help  with  your  plans.  Or  write:  LG-3,  Box  221,  N.Y.  10,  N.Y.  French  Government  Tourist  Office:  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Fram  ly  Hills,  Montreal. 


see  it.  For  Roussillon  is  all  red.  The 
houses,  the  rooftops,  the  streets  are  red. 
So  is  the  dust.  And  so  are  the  children. 
Roussillon  is  a  wonder.  Like  all  the  other 
villages,  of  Provence.  Some  are  Picasso 
Blue.  Some  are  Matisse  Ochre.  And  even 


Van  Gogh  Cold  appears  every  few  miles. 

Maybe  that's  why  Franc  e's  Impre 
isl  painters  settled  in  Pro-   m, 
vent  e.  It's  like  a  painting 
live  in.  If  you're  imp 
able  you  ought  to  go  there   I 


JVever  serve  the  coffee... without  the  Cream 


{Harvey's  Bristol  Cream,  thatis} 


!ICEST    i   I    i   i    pAL 
S  H E RRV 


An  after-dinner  drink  shouldbe^swee,  .  . .  but  it  shouldn't  get  stick; 
a,,nutlt-  Harvey'sBi         i       .m  doesn't.  The  sweetness  of  this  rare 

imported  sherry  is  subtle,  its  lightness  refreshing.  Small  wonder  so 


©1962.  HEUBLEIN.  INC.,  HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT,  SOLE 


many  people  enjoy  ,.  before  the  meal  as  well.  For  the  perfect  after- 

C^rKuZ?"  SerW  thC  CO(Tee  With°u'   Harvey's  Bri3 
Cream.   Chill  before  serving.  John  Harvey  and  Sons,  Ltd 


IMPORTER,  U.S.A. 
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M -lore  Gaullisl  in  his  suspicion  of 
■  >Saxon  attitudes.  As  to  General 
gl  mile,  he  is  firmly  in  the  saddle. 
I  anyone  who  thinks  that  he  likes 
lunerican  or  British  presence  on 
D  Continent  has  either  not  heard 
or  does  not  know  how  to  hear 
jH  His  true  attitude  is  reflected  in 
Miescription  of  the  Grand  Design 
m  "colossal  Atlantic  grouping  un- 
e  American  dependence  and  con- 
r  '  Even  his  obscurantism  is  re- 
When  he  says  "Europe  must 
i(  urope,"  what  he  means  is  that  it 
r»  t  not  ln>  Atlantic.  And  when  he 
;  "France  must  be  France,"  what 
us  is  that  it  must  not  be 
I  opean. 
NT  in  sophisticated  quarters  it  is 
possible — and  this  is  perhaps  the 
itest  blow  of  all — not  to  be  Euro- 
i  i  anymore.  The  gi*eat  Christian 
:  locratic  parties  that  found  their 
•ial  character  in  the  European 
science  are  either  shattered,  as 
France,  or  splitting-  apart  as  in 
y  and  West  Germany.  The  re- 
•kable  Catholic  statesmen  who 
sonified  the  European  mystique — 
Gasperi  in  Italy;  Schuman  in 
ince;  Adenauer  in  Germany — are 
ier  gone,  or  at  the  very  end  of 
ir  careers.  And  their  decline  repre- 
ss more  than  the  passing  of  a 
mp  of  men.  Years  ago  they  had 
:lived  their  times,  and  were  old- 
ihioned.  But  precisely  because  they 
re  men  of  the  two  world  wars  who 
iored  in  the  aftermath  of  catastro- 
e,  their  work  bore  about  it  the 
nbus  of  national  renunciation,  and 
sacrifice  for  a  common  cause.  Their 
:line  marks  not  only  the  end  of  a 
leration,  but  the  end  of  a  mystique, 
e  future  will  be  made  by  men  who 
rk,  not  against  the  background  of 
:astrophe,  but  in  the  easier  atmos- 
ere  engendered  by  affluence  and 
;  great  American  success  in  the 
ban  missiles  crisis. 
Still,  it  is  not  exactly  a  case  of 
rting  all  over  from  scratch.  NATO 
sts  and,  through  common  target- 
r  exercises  and  contingency  plan- 
ig  operations  on  such  matters  as 
rlin,  the  staffs  of  the  foreign  and 
:ense  ministries  are  in  almost  con- 
nt  touch.  The  Kennedy  Round  of 
iff  negotiations  is  going  forward, 
i  already  forcing  participants  to 
ke  preliminary  adjustments:  the 
ited  States,  to  create  a  favorable 
nate,  recently  took  steps  to  remove 


special  duties  on  watches;  the  Euro- 
peans, by  way  of  preparation,  have 

adoptod  a  common  price  for  a  feu 
agricultural  commodities.  The  Organ- 
ization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD  .  linking 
the  Atlantic  countries  and  Japan,  is 
more  active  than  ever  as  a  forum  for 
discussing  common  economic  and 
monetary  policies.  The  United  States, 
only  last  fall,  moved  to  Atlanticize 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  by 
putting  the  whole  question  of  inter- 
national liquidity  up  for  study  by  a 
ten-member  working  group  of  the 
International  Monetary   Fund. 

These  working  institutions  are 
more  than  inert  tools.  They  generate 
a  forward  movement  of  their  own,  and 
build  associated  vested  interests.  For 
example,  General  de  Gaulle  would 
probably  like  to  loosen  even  further 
the  bonds  of  the  Common  Market. 
But  French  industry  is  already 
deeply  committed  to  the  Europe-wide 
market;  and  French  agriculture  has 
hopes  in  the  same  direction.  Even  so, 
without  new  life  being  constantly 
breathed  in,  working  institutions 
tend  to  degenerate  into  charades. 
For  further  progress  toward  Atlantic 
Partnership,  the  essential  ingredients 
are  energy  and  will.  The  main  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Grand  Design  can 
find  a  second  wind. 

What  the  Europeans  Are 
About  to  Learn 

No  one  really  knows  the  answer.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  the  favored  pro- 
ject of  the  past — entry  of  Britain  to 
the  Common  Market — can  be  revived 
at  an  early  date;  the  heroic  age  of 
Europe  is  over,  and  dramatic  pro- 
posals are  at  a  discount.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  of  the  Continent  will 
go  their  separate  ways,  keeping  more 
or  less  in  touch,  and  working  oc- 
casionally by  agreement  to  formulate 
joint  military  and  economic  projects. 
In  that  case,  there  would  be  no  second 
wind.  But  to  me  anyway,  there  is  at 
least  one  circumstance  that  seems 
bound  to  produce  a  regeneration. 
That  circumstance,  paradoxically,  is 
the  inward  turning  that  is  bringing 
all  the  Atlantic  countries  to  give 
special  attention  to  their  domestic 
problems. 

For*  the  results  of  the  self-con- 
frontation that  is  now  going  forward 


ble.  The  British 
that     the    Commonwealth,    1 
Empire  before  it.  is  : 
incapable  of  sustaining  eithei    Bri 

influence  or   British  pro 
less  centered  on  some  larger  . 
The    W(  mans     will    c(  m 

know  that,  even  more  than  Britain, 
they  are  a  defenseless  island, 
pendent  upon  the  outside  world  for 
both  their  security  and  their  trade. 
The  Italians  will  learn  that  to  con- 
solidate their  economic  miracle  they 
need  inflows  of  capital  well  beyond 
what  can  be  supplied  by  the  mo 
marts  of  Europe.  The  French — even 
General  de  Gaulle,  if  left  uncourted 
and  untaunted — must  discover  that 
without  the  counterweight  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  powers,  they  can  no 
more  contain  the  Germans  now  than 
they  could  in  1870,  1914,  or  1940. 

No  one  of  these  nations  can  solve 
its  problems  by  domestic  action.  But 
every  one  of  the  problems  can  be  met 
by  joint  actions  within  the  context 
of  Atlantic  harmony.  And  as  the 
Europeans  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  their  problems,  as  frustration 
deepens  and  chaos  threatens,  then 
the  Atlantic  reflex  can  reassert  it- 
self. It  is  a  case,  in  other  words,  of 
through  shipwreck  to  salvation.  And 
already  in  two  areas  where  inef- 
fectiveness is  most  galling,  and  the 
contradictions  most  apparent,  dim 
paths  toward  progress  are  being 
blocked  out. 

One  of  these  areas  is  agriculture. 
The  world  situation  is  absolutely 
chaotic.  Subsidized  farming  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia  has  produced  huge 
surpluses;  but  people  go  hungry  in 
the  southern  continents.  The  Euro- 
pean situation  is  one  of  deadlock: 
where  the  French,  being  efficient  pro- 
ducers, favor  a  low  grain  price  that 
would  promote  their  sales  throughout 
the  Continent,  the  Germans,  being 
high-cost  producers,  favor  a  high 
price  that  would  protect  their  peas- 
ants. Almost  any  compromise  they 
reach  between  themselves  is  bound  to 
have  adverse  effects  on  the  United 
States,  which  sells  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  grain  annually  to  the 
Europeans.  What  touches  ! 
would  affect  the  whole  world  a 
cultural  picture. 

An    approach    to    j 
emerged  from  sug  'ted 

with  the  forme-  '  of 
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Two  for  the  price  of  one. 

When  you  retire,  would  you  like  a  guarantee  that  income 
from  your  insurance  would  be  yours  for  life  -and  then  con- 
tinue to  support  someone  who  depends  on  you?  With  a 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  policy,  you  can  have  this  assurance. 
Under  our  joint  and  survivorship  right,  if  either  person 
should  die,  the  same  income  continues  to  the  other  for  as 
long  as  he  or  she  lives.  This  is  just  one  of  the  "Seven  Signifi- 
cant Benefits"  built  into  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  contract. 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SINCE  1845 


UNIQU 


JAPAN 


-J  Come  see  the  Pearl  of 
the  Urient . . .  Japan  Gilded  pagodas  guard  exquisite  miniature  gardens  Snow- 
capped mountains  shadow  placid  blue  lakes.  Modern  hotels  -  side-by-side  with 
ancient  shrines.  And  for  the  sport  thrills  of  a  lifetime,  see  the  exciting  Olympic 
Games  of  1964  in  Tokyo.  Visit  Japan...  the  year  around' 


Japan  National  Tourist  Association 

Dept  202,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  NY.  20,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  a  set  ot  colorful  booklets  on  the  joys  of  visiting  Japan. 

NAME 


ADDRESS, 
CITY 


JAPAN  NATIONAL 
TOURIST  ASSOCIATION 

New  York  •   Chicago  •  Dallas 
San   Francisco  •   Honolulu  •  Toronto 
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Agriculture,  Sicco  Mansholt. 

first  step,  the  Europeans  woulc 

agreement  on  a  common  gran 

that  would  be  phased  down  to 

level    over    a    transition    peri 

several  years.  Farmers  displa 

competition    would    be    given 

payments    to    make    possible 

migration     to     industry.     Coi 

obliged    to    absorb    labor    fro 

farms  would  be  given  special 

trial    opportunities    through 

concessions.  At  the  end  of  the 

tion  period,  there  would  be  a  g 

confrontation  of  the  world  aj 

tural   problem.   An   effort   wou 

made  to  set  up  a  progressive  s 

for  dismantling  all  tariffs  am 

sidies,  for  subsidizing  the  tran 

of   all    displaced    farmers    inl 

dustry,  and  for  opening  new 

trial  markets  to  countries  that 

to  find  jobs  for  persons  comh 

the  land.    There  would  be,  in 

words,    a    rationalization    of 

agriculture. 


The  Strategic  Plan 
Refuses  to  Die 

The  other  area  of  maximum 

fusion    is   the   area   of   the   n 

deterrent.  The  nuclear  forces  i 

ble  to  this  country  are  more 

sufficient    to    deter    any    large 

Soviet  action  in  Europe.  The  B 

and   French  forces,   in  the  lapi< 

phrase  of  Secretary  McNamara, 

"weak,     ineffective,     and     prone 

obsolescence."  They  stimulate  in 

Germans,  and  particularly  among 

position  politicians,  a  taste  for  a  ( 

man   nuclear   deterrent.    They  d 

resources  away  from  the  truly  in 

esting  defense  opportunity  in  Eur 

— increased  conventional  forces  t 

could  be  used  against  Soviet  nibbl 

tactics.    Still,  the  Europeans  hav 

legitimate  claim  to  have  a  real  vo 

in  the  decisions  regarding  the  use 

nuclear  power  on  which  their  seem 

rests. 

An  approach  to  the  nuclear  tan 
is  presented  by  the  project  for 
Multilateral  Force — which  is 
reason  why  the  project  has  endur 
through  years  of  kicking  and  cuffin 
pulling  and  hauling,  and  being,  ma] 
times,  given  up  for  dead.  The  proje 
calls  for  a  force  of  nuclear  weapoi 
based  on  ships  that  would  be  manm 
by  mixed  crews  from  participatil 
NATO  countries.   The   participate 
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Thinking  about  the  music— 
or  your  investments? 

Investment  problems  have  a  way  of  intruding 

at  the  wrong  times  and  in  the  wrong  places  — the  care  and 

management  of  invested  funds  is  a  full-time  occupation. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  of  New  York  is  an  organization 
that  was  specifically  created  to  do  this  job  for  you.  Because  this  is 
our  only  business,  we  have  both  the  time  and  the  incentive  to 
provide  close,  personal  attention  to  your  current  needs  as  well  as 
to  your  objectives  for  tomorrow. 

We  provide  the  research,  the  initiative  and  the  experience  to  do  the 
kind  of  job  you  would  do  yourself —  if  you  had  the  necessary 
time  and  organization. 

In  many  situations,  we  act  as  Trustee  or  Co-Trustee. 
Frequently,  we  act  less  formally  under  the  simple  terms  of  an 
Investment  Management  Agreement. 

Perhaps  an  Investment  Management  Account  with  this  Trust  Company 
would  be  the  answer  to  your  investment  problems. 


n  oc 


UST     COM 

OF     NEW     YORK 


PdY 


MANAGERS    OF    INVESTMENTS 


ONE    WALL    STREET 
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The  Santa  Mariana  sails  through  the  Miraftores  Locks  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

All  this  and  Peru,  too! 

Only  G  race  Li  ne  takes  you  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  across  the  Equator  on  a  two-ocean 
cruise  from  New  York . . .  and  all  in  25  days. 

Don't  miss  Peru.  The  people,  the  sights,  the  traditions 
of  this  ancient  land  of  the  Incas  make  a  visit  there 
unforgettable.  Especially  when  you  combine  it  with  a  two- 
ocean  cruise  on  one  of  Grace  Line's  four  new  "Santas." 
The  20,000-ton  Santa  Magdahna,  Santa  Mariana,  Santa  Maria  and  Santa 
Mercedes  offer  a  service  never  before  available.  Each  new  "Santa"  caters  to 
just  117  guests  on  a  voyage,  offerir  i  a  unique  combination  of  all  first  class 
comfort  and  easy-going  informality.  Sailing  every  Friday  from  the  Port  of 
New  York,  they  call  at  ports  in  the  Caribbean  and  Panama,  sail  through  the 
Canal,  cross  the  Equator  and  visit  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America.  Optional 
shore  tours  are  available  in  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Panama. 

See  a  Travel  Agent.  Grace  Line,  3  Hanover  Square  or  628  Fifth  Avenue 
(Rockefeller  Center),  New  York,  Digby  4-6000. 
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CONDOMINIUM     APARTMENTS 

Q/tOCiOug   living  in  complete  luxury  with  Yacht 

Club  atmosphere  in  DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Each   Landmark  apartment  has  exquisite   individual 

appointments  and  opens  onto  a  spacious  private  balcony 
overlooking   the    magnificent    Halifax    Yacht    Basin. 

A  bea.-tiful  Swimming  Pool,  Patio  and  Putting  Green 
on  the  premises  is  for  the  exclusive  pleasure  of 
Landmark  owners  and  their  guests. 

From  $19,500  Penthouse  $65,000 

What  CONDOMINIUM  can  mean  to  you.  Under  the  laws  of  the 

State  of  Florida,  you  receive  a  recordable,  transferable  deed 
with  title  insurance  independent  of  the  other  occupants  of  the 

building  and  the  right  to  arrange  your  own  financing. 
In  short,  CONDOMINIUM  means  full  and  complete  legal  ownership. 

The  LANDMARK  story  told   with  colorful    brochures  and 
color  slides  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request.   Please  write: 

THE  LANDMARK  •  P.O.  Box  5214  •  Daytona  Beach,  Florida 


WASHINGTON  INSIGHT1 

countries   would   share  the  costs] 
the  fleet  and,  equally,  would  haw 
voice  in  decisions  regarding  its  t| 
Under  the  MLF.  Germany  would 
come  a  nuclear  power,  thus  destrj 
ing  the  argument  of  discriminatij 
but  without  the  weapons  being 
der  the  sole  command  of  Germal 
or  solely   in   the  hands  of  Gen 
soldiers,    or    even    on    German    sfl 
Britain  and  France  could  wind  do1 
from  their  costly  and  ineffective  i 
tional    deterrents,    by    pooling    th 
forces    with    the    MLF.    At   least 
portion  of  the  American  funds  goi: 
into  the  nuclear  deterrent  could 
saved.  If  they  wanted  it,  the  Em 
peans  could  in  time,  no  doubt,  wo 
out  a  system  of  decision-making  ai 
command  that  would  give  them  cor 
plete  control  over  the  fleet — witho 
even  an  American  veto.  And  in  tl 
process  of  working  out  that  decisio 
making  structure,   the  most  cruci 
steps  would  be  taken  toward  promo 
ing  the  political  unity  of  Europe. 

Both  the  agricultural  and  the  rn 
clear  projects  are  full  of  difficultie 
Anyone  can  find  pitfalls ;  major  step 
are  yet  to  be  worked  out.  But  the 
have  engaged  the  interest  and  sur. 
port  of  some  of  the  leading  figures  i 
international  politics — and  not  onl 
inside    governments.    Jean    Monnel 
the  father  of  the  Common  Market,  i 
spending     most     of    his     time     an< 
energy  on  the  agricultural  question 
Dean  Acheson,  the  founding  architec 
of  this  country's  postwar  Europeai 
policy,   has   become  a  convinced   ad 
vocate  of  the  MLF.  For  dim  as  thej 
may  seem  now,  these  projects   rep^ 
resent     the     opportunities     of     th( 
future. 

The  Grand  Design,  in  sum,  has 
entered  a  new  phase.  The  mystique 
is  gone,  and  dramatic  projects  sue! 
as  entry  of  Britain  to  Europe  art 
not  in  prospect.  A  period  of  lull  has 
set  in,  and  the  necessary  conditior 
for  new  progress  is  an  inward-turn- 
ing of  the  Europeans,  bringing  their 
face  to  face  with  their  own  problems 
But  institutions  endure;  and  the 
problems,  while  changing,  are  no1 
vanishing  but  sharpening  in  inten- 
sity. Out  of  the  rubbing  up  of  nations 
against  their  problems  there  can  be 
generated  an  Atlantic  second  wind, 
To  me  anyhow,  it  seems  that  far 
from  being  dead,  the  Grand  Design 
is  a  permanent  part  of  the  legacy  of 
John  F.  Kennedy. 
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The  Way  We  Feel  Now 


by  Benjamin  DeMott 


Lt  is  Saturday  afternoon.  Betsey 
A'apshot,  a  figure  in  John  Cheever's 
The  Wapshot  Scandal  (Harper  &. 
Row.  $4.95),  is  sitting  in  her  living 
room  looking  at  TV.  Her  husband 
is  away  shopping  with  their  young 
son.  Glancing  outside  Betsey  notices 
a  neighbor  taking  down  storm  win- 
dows and  putting  up  screens.  The 
man  appears  to  be  having  trouble 
with  one  of  the  windows.  Perched  on 
a  ladder,  he  yanks  at  it,  loses  his  foot- 
ing, falls  two  stories  onto  a  cement 
terrace.  Betsey  watches  long  enough 
to  see  that  the  body  on  the  terrace  is 
inert,  and  returns  to  her  TV  pro- 
gram. Twenty  minutes  later  an  am- 
bulance carts  off  the  body  ("the  alarm 
has  been  given  by  passing  children), 
and  in  the  evening  Betsey  learns  that 
the  neighbor  was  killed  instantly  in 
the  fall.  Now,  as  earlier,  she  has  no 
reflections. 

Viewed  in  the  garish  light  cast  by 
the  Standard  Modern  Authors,  crea- 
tors who  regard  the  present  age  as  a 
living  hell,  this  snippet  of  fiction 
looks  unoriginal.  Its  subject,  feeling- 
lessness,  haunts  nearly  all  their  work. 
And,  given  the  density  of  genius 
among  them — among  Kafka,  Gide, 
Joyce,  Eliot,  Camus,  Faulkner,  and 
Lawrence,  that  is — the  chance  seems 
slim  that  anyone  similarly  haunted  in 
the  1960s  could  avoid  being  repetitive 
or  dull. 

That  the  inventor  of  the  Wapsh -* 
clan  is  never  dull  is  traceable  in  part 
to  his  success  in  updating  hell.  The 
props  and  furnishings  of  modern  life 
change  fast,  as  everybody  knows ; 
finding  the  present  look  of  the  world 
in    the    work   of    the    older    modern 


masters  already  demands  an  act  of 
imagination.  Cheever  rarely  demands 
imaginative  acts  of  this  kind.  His 
first  novel  and  best  book,  The  Wap- 
shot Chronicle  ( 1957  I,  was  decorated 
with  lively  quotations  from  an  old 
New  Englander's  autobiography,  but 
its  hero  was  a  rocket  technician.  His 
four  volumes  of  short  stories  tell  of 
marital  agonies  and  failures  of  love 
not  wholly  unheard-of  in  the  past,  but 
invariably  these  agonies  have  a  spot 
news  quality.  ("Wayward  husbands 
steal  kisses  not  from  buxom  tarts  but 
from  baby-sitting  teen-agers,  and  are 
consigned  not  to  Hades  but  to  hob- 
bies— a  therapeutic  lathe,  say,  in  a 
cellar  workshop. 

The  Wapshot  Scandal,  an  episodic- 
tale  which  follows  young  Moses  and 
Coverly  Wapshot  through  disastrous 
marriages  to  the  final  breakup  of 
their  Massachusetts  family  camp, 
suggests  that  this  writer's  determi- 
nation to  Stay  Abreast  is  increasing 
in  intensity.  The  book's  memorable 
narrative  sequences — an  airliner  hi- 
jacking, a  Senate  hearing  about  the 
Bomb,  an  uproarious  special  Easter 
promotion  by  a  store  manager  drunk 
on  avant-garde  market  research — are 
briskly  in  the  current.  The  talk  is 
ahead  of  the  times.  ("I'm  keen  on 
chicken."  says  a  scientist  at  supper, 
"and  when  I  get  my  appetite  dialed 
up  I  can  put  away  a  very  satisfactory 
payload.")  The  lesser  characters  on 
the  sidelines  are,  to  a  man,  people 
with  their  feet  planted  in  the  weight- 
less mush  of  the  Space  Age — witness 
Mr.  Armstrong,  whose  accomplish- 
ment is  that  of  developing  "a  dry, 
manly  and  monosyllabic  prose  style 


for  ghosting  the  chronicles  of  astro- 
nauts." 

And  as  for  the  central  characters — 
at  their  backs,  too,  the  wingless 
rockets  and  ziptop  cans  of  the  'sixties 
are  always  popping  near.  Coverly 
Wapshot  (pr.  WARP-SHARTi  lives 
in  a  development  at  a  missile  site, 
and  works  for  a  mad  scientific  ad- 
ministrator who  believes  in  the  in- 
evitability of  hydrogen  warfare; 
Coverly's  dawns  are  lit  by  launchings 
and  his  off  hours  are  spent  studying 
Keats  on  a  computer.  Melissa,  his 
sister-in-law,  lives  a  life  of  terror  in 
a  New  York  suburb  and  ends  her 
wild  pilgrimages  in  a  Roman  Supra- 
Marketto  Americano,  where  she  is 
seen  "chant  [ing],  like  Ophelia, 
snatches  of  old  tunes.  Winstons  taste 
good  like  a  cigarette  should.  Mr. 
Clean,  Mr.  Clean  .  .  .' "  And  stately, 
aged  Honora  Wapshot.  relic  of 
gentler  days  and  a  Red  Sox  fan,  flies 
the  country  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
income-tax  evasion. 

There  is  more  to  Cheever's  gift, 
though,  than  an  eye  for  last  night's 
news  and  commercials:  there  is  a 
remarkable  comic  inventiveness.  Apa- 
thetic Betsey,  observer  of  death  by 
storm  window,  has  no  response  to 
that  event,  as  just  indicated.  But 
elsewhere  in  the  book,  unconcern  at 
the  fall  of  man  finds  its  true  voice, 
and  the  stream  of  solecisms  that  is- 
sues from  it  is  hilarious.  ("I  want 
something  for  a  deceased,"  says  a 
customer  in  a  florist's  shop.  "The 
marriage  was  no  go.  We  op- 

timize," says  a  divorced  engineer  to 
a  stranger.)  On  page  after  page 
ancient   commonplaces   about   lonely 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Yankees  are  translated  into  zany 
drama  showing  how  American  in- 
genuity undertakes  to  fill  the  human 
void  it  helped  to  create.  (A  husband, 
defeated  in  his  effort  to  produce 
local  mourners  to  attend  his  wife's 
funeral,  turns  resourcefully  away  to 
the  vacation  life  of  their  marriage, 
and  musters  a  clutch  of  near 
strangers  met  on  cruise  ships  years 
before.)  More  important  than  any  of 
this,  the  author  of  The  Wapshot 
Scandal  has  worked  out,  over  the 
years,  a  fictional  gambit — "point  of 
view"  is  the  received  expression — 
that  is  shrewdly  adapted  to  his 
theme,  and  bound  to  be  imitated  in 
the  future. 

The  value  of  the  gambit,  not  en- 
tirely easy  to  grasp,  is  that  it  enables 
its  user  to  describe  behavior  without 
describing  the  feelings  that  accom- 
pany it — but  without  lapsing  into 
embarrassing  silences.  In  good,  or 
non-suspense  fiction,  Tolstoy  said, 
interest  in  details  of  feeling  predom- 
inates over  interest  in  events.  John 
Cheever    doesn't    write    stories    of 


Books  071  What  Psychiatry 
Can  and  Cannot  Do* 

The  Psychiatrist  and  Other  Stories, 
by  Machado  de  Assis.  Originally 
published  in  Brazil,  1881-82;  trans- 
lated by  W.  A.  Grossman  and  H. 
Caldwell  (University  of  California 
Press,  1963). 

Asyiums:  Essays  on  the  Social 
Situation  of  Mental  Patients  and 
Other  Inmates,  by  Erving  Goffman 
(Anchor  Books,  1961). 

Social  Class  and  Mental  Illness: 
A  Community  Study,  by  August  de 
B.  Hollingshead  and  F.  C.  Redlich 
(Wiley,  1958). 

One  Flew  over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest, 

by   Ken   Kesey    (Viking,    1962). 

The  Myth  of  Mental  Illness;  Foun- 
dations of  a  Theory  of  Personal 
Conduct,  by  Thomas  S.  Szasz  (Hoe- 
ber-Harper,  1961). 

Law,  Liberty,  and  Psychiatry;  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Social  Uses  of 
Mental  Health  Practices,  by  Thomas 
S.    Szasz    (Macmillan,    1963). 

*  Suggested  by  Dr.   Szasz,  whose 
article  appears  on  pages  50-53. 


suspense.  And,  since  he  means  to 
portray  feelingless  men,  figures 
whose  emotional  life  consists  only  of 
generalized  terror  and  vague  sexual 
need,  he  can  hardly  focus  on  details 
of  feeling.  A  careful  account  of 
Coverly  Wapshot's  reasons  for  study- 
ing Keats,  an  analysis  of  Betsey 
Wapshot's  feelings  as  she  resumes 
viewing  instead  of  aiding  her  neigh- 
bor— these  can't  be  offered  except  at 
the  risk  of  blurring  the  essential 
point,  namely  that  individual  reasons 
and  feelings  no  longer  count. 

Yet  the  novelist  does  have  to 
speak;  his  traditional  obligation  is  to 
comment  on  the  behavior  he  reports. 
Cheever's  solution  is  to  present  be- 
havior as  a  scientific  problem;  he 
adopts  the  stance  of  a  social  psy- 
chologist. Before  introducing  the 
storm  window  incident,  for  example, 
he  says  a  word  about  the  quality  of 
life  in  a  government-managed,  Cold 
War  suburb: 

Security  was  always  a  problem.  Ta- 
lifer  [the  missile  site]  was  never 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  It  had 
no  public  existence.  This  concern 
with  security  seemed  to  inhabit  life 
at  every  level. 

And  after  the  fatal  crash  to  the  ter- 
race he  asks  the  expected  question: 
Why  didn't  Betsey  Wapshot  care 
about  her  neighbor's  accident?  But 
instead  of  probing  his  character's 
consciousness  for  an  answer,  instead 
of  revealing  the  means  by  which 
some  momentary  sense  of  guilt  was 
squashed,  Cheever  delivers  a  psy- 
chosociological  generalization,  and 
thereby  folds  little  Betsey  neatly 
into  a  trend : 

The  general  concern  for  security 
seemed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  her 
negligence. .  .  .  Presumably  her  con- 
cern for  security  had  led  her  to 
overlook  the  death  of  a  neighbor. 

The  word  "presumably"  not  only 
announces  that  the  novelist  means  to 
keep  his  nose  out  of  the  character's 
head  and  heart,  it  implies — to  repeat 
— that  individual  heads  and  hearts 
are  insignificant.  Similar  announce- 
ments occur  everywhere  in  The  Wap- 
shot Scandal  and  in  Cheever's  recent 
stories.  The  objection  to  them,  or 
rather  to  the  fictional  method  of 
which  they  stand  as  an  outward  sign, 
is  that  the  method  is  antihuman  in 
effect.  One  defense  of  the  method  is 
that  a  sound  way  to  teach  the  worth 


of  feelings  is  to  tell  what  the  wor' 
would  be  like  if  there  were  no  fee 
ings.  Another  defense  is  that  com 
writers  have  always  mechanized  thei 
characters. 

The    latter    argument    isn't   con 
pletely  convincing,  for  the  final  in 
pression  left  by  this  writer's  work 
not  simply  of  comedy  but  of  pathoi 
But  that  his  books  raise  a   seriou 
question  is  the  measure  of  their  ii 
terest.  Their  limits  are  plain  enoug 
Cheever  is  never  angry,  merely  sad 
his    own    range    of   feeling   extend 
only  to  a  generalizing  pity  for  huraa 
helplessness;   he  neither  claims   no 
possesses  a  massive  power  of  intel 
lect.   And,   as   should  be   added,    un 
relenting  contemporaneousness  is,  ii 
his  fiction,  a  form  of  built-in  obsoles 
cence.     (The    march    of    events    i 
already  overtaking  some  of  Cheever' 
newsy  tales — "The  Enormous  Radio' 
for  one.)   But  if  this  writer  is  wha 
is  called  a  minor  figure,  he  is  also  ar 
American  original:  witty,  suggestive 
intelligent,    aware    of    the    endless 
fascination  of  the  junk  with  whicr 
his  world  and  ours  is  furnished,  anc 
able  almost  at  will  to  make  his  audi- 
ence laugh  out  loud.  There  are  fewer 
than   half  a  dozen  living  American 
writers    of   fiction    for    whom    more 
than  this  can  be  said. 

An  Unmarked  Deck 

In  France  the  approved  writers 
have  been  competing  for  years  for 
an  unadvertised  trophy  to  be  awarded 
the  man  who  strikes  the  strongest 
literary  blow  against  the  idea  of 
human  character,  or  against  the 
theory  that  details  of  natural  human 
feeling  are  ever  better  than  boring. 
A  current  front-runner  in  the  race  is 
Marc  Saporta,  whose  Composition 
No.  1  (Simon  and  Schuster,  $3.95, 
translated  by  Richard  Howard) 
ranks  as  the  first  self-confessed  do- 
it-yourself  novel.  The  genesis  of  this 
well-publicized  book  in  a  box — the 
pages  are  unbound  and  the  reader 
is  invited  to  "shuffle  them  like  a 
deck  of  cards"  before  starting  to 
read — is  easy  to  reconstruct.  M. 
Saporta  wrote  an  ordinary  French 
tale  of  rape,  robbery,  and  Resistance, 
recognized  its  ordinariness,  and  was 
bright  enough  to  hoke  up  the  produc- 
tion before  trying  to  peddle  it.  And 
for  that  reason  it  could  be  said  that 
American  reviewers  who  seized  the 
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EITHER  TWO-VOLUME  SET  WITH 

A   TRIM    MEMBERSHIP  IN 

THE  HERITAGE  CLUB 


Him  is  the  most  importani  l  rial  Member- 
ship Offer  m  the  28-year  history  of  the 
Club:  Choose  cither  set-FRli 

WAR  AND  PEACE:  In  the  Louise  and  Aylmer 
Maude  translation,  considered  to  be  the  most 
readable  version  in  the  English  language.  And 

to  capture  the  dramatic  impact  of  Tolstoy's 
immense  canvas,  we  called  upon  the  talents  of 
wo  great  artists.  Fritz  Eichenberg  made  a 
series  of  powerful  pen  drawings  and  these  are 
complemented  by  full-color  reproductions  of 
the  famous  paintings  by  the  19th  century 
Russian  artist,  Vassily  Verestchagin. 

THE  JOURNALS  OF  LEWIS  AND  CLARK: 
Illustrated  with  the  historically  significant 
water  colors  of  Carl  Bodmer,  the  first  artist  to 
do  the  West  justice.  In  addition,  this  edition 
contains  portrait  studies  by  Charles  Willson 
Peale  and  paintings  by  George  Bird  King.  Both 
volumes  are  studded  with  reproductions  from 
the  explorers'  notebooks  of  incidental  maps 
and  sketches  of  Indian  artifacts. 

AND  the  REASON  for  this  exciting  offer?  We 
want  to  demonstrate  dramatically  the  advan- 
tages of  belonging  to  the  only  popular-priced 
book  club  that  is  dedicated  to  publishing  fine, 
illustrated  editions  of  the  world's  great  books. 

THE  HERITAGE  CLUB  editions  are  custom- 
planned  .  .  .  always  individually  designed, 
beautifully  illustrated,  carefully  printed  on 
permanent  papers,  and  handsomely  bound 
and  boxed.  And  . . .  because  of  the  cooperative 
nature  of  the  plan,  a  member  of  the  Club 
NEVER  pays  more  than  S4.95  per  volume  (price 
includes  all  shipping  charges). 

simply  fill  out  and  return  the  coupon.  You 
will  receive,  for  a  ten-day  inspection,  your 
two-volume  Bonus  Set  and  the  first  member- 
ship selection:  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
with  two-color  wood-engravings  by  the  Eng- 
lish artist,  David  Gentleman. 

Then,  if  you  decide  to  keep  them  and  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  this  Trial  Membership,  a  hand- 
some Heritage  book  will  be  sent  to  you  each 
month  for  the  next  six  months. 

THE  SELECTIONS  will  be:  Rostand's  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,  translated  by  Louis  Untermeyer,  with 
water  colors  by  the  talented  French  artist, 
Pierre  Brissaud;  Plato's  The  Trial  and  Death 
of  Socrates,  illustrated  by  the  world-renowned 
Hans  Erni;  Darwin's  The  Origin  of  Species, 
with  finely  detailed  wood-engravings  by  Paul 
Landacre;  Dickens'  Five  Christmas  Noiels, 
with  water  colors  by  Reginald  Birch;  Stend- 
hal's The  Red  and  the  Black,  with  color  litho- 
graphs by  Rafaello  Busoni;  Dumas'  The  Three 
Musketeers,  with  illustrations  by  Edy  Legrand. 
OR . . .  you  may  choose  substitutions,  also  at 
$4.95  per  volume,  from  some  two  dozen 
Heritage  books-in-prinr  listed  in  the  Club's 
Prospectus  (mailed  with  your  first  shipment); 
titles  such  as  Man  and  Superman,  The  Bridge 
of  San  Luis  Rey,  Kim  ,  . . 

NOW  IS  THE  time  TO  ACT.  The  coupon  is  your 
key  to  an  exciting  series  of  books.  And  it  also 
represents  an  unusual  opportunity  for  you  to 
obtain  a  famous  two- volume  Heritage  set  — 
FREE.  Please  mail  the  coupon  promptly. 


THE  HERITAGE  CLUB 

595  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  The  Suiss  Family 
Robinson,  as  my  first  selection,  along 
with  the  two-volume  Bonus  Set  I 
have  indicated: 

□  JOURNALS  OF  LEWIS  ft  CLARK;    OR 

□  WAR  &  PEACE 

<CHECK  EITHER  ONE) 

I  understand  that  all  three  volumes 
will  be  shipped  for  only  S4.95  and 
that  you  will  also  mail  a  copy  of  the 
Prospectus  from  which  I  may  select 
the  other  six  books  in  my  Trial  Mem- 
bership. It  is  my  understanding  that 
these  books— to  be  shipped  one  each 
month— will  also  be  billed  at  the  spe- 
cial membership  price  of  S4.95  each 
(price  includes  all  shipping  charges). 
If  I  am  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  I  may 
return  the  above  three  books  within 
ten  days  and  my  Trial  Membership 
will  be  cancelled. 


MR. 
MRS.  . 

MISS 


(PI ease  Prim) 


ZONE       STATE         HM-2-286 
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(Advertisement) 


If  there  is  anything  more  common 
than  the  common  cold  (now  "vi- 
rus"), it  is  the  remark  that  sociolo- 
gists should  learn  to  eschew  jargon. 
The  comment  is  often  made  by  liter- 
ary men,  whose  jargon  includes 
some  of  the  least  chewable  in  the 
language. 

My  own  surly  remarks  are 
prompted  by  a  common  virus,  and 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  reading 
David  Ricsman's  latest,  Abundance 
For  What?  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  Riesman's  writings  are 
important,  none  of  which  I  am 
equipped  to  tackle  here  in  three  or 
four  paragraphs.  Rut  the  reason  I 
read  him  is  that  his  writing  is  enjoy- 
able, even  fun.  (This,  as  his  col- 
leagues might  say,  is  because  I  share 
a  "fun-morality.") 

The  new  volume  confines  itself, 
more  or  less,  to  possible  answers  to 
the  question  posed  by  the  title:  now 
that  we  are  affluent,  what  next?  But 
a  less  confining  title  or  a  less  con- 
fined author  is  hard  to  imagine. 
Riesman  and  his  collaborators  look 
into  national  purpose,  the  cold  war, 
automobiles,  leisure  (including  a 
wonderful  study  of  party-going  as  a 
form  of  social  action),  the  nature  of 
work,  the  education  of  women,  and 
social  science  itself. 

This  is  a  book  chock  full  of 
thoughts  —  stimulating,  arguable, 
hat-knoeking-off  thoughts,  so  seem- 
ingly impertinent  and  impolite  that 
only  after  reflection  does  one  realize 
how  pertinent  and  ultimately  polite 
(to  society)  they  really  are.  The 
author  combines  the  mind  ol  a 
scholar,  an  explorer's  sense  of  ad- 
venture, and  the  risk-taking  of  a 
good  journalist. 


EDITOR-AT-LAHGL 

Abundance  For  What?  And  Other 
Essays  ($6.50)  by  David  Riesman 
is  published  by  Doubleday  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  575  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  New  York.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  your  local 
bookseller  or  from  any  of  the  32 
Doubleday  Book  Shops,  one  of 
which  is  located  at  1  111  Commerce 
St.,  Dallas  1,  Texas. 
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appearance  of  the  box  as  an  occasion 
for  avowals  of  their  own  unswerving 
loyalty  to  bound  books  were  a  trifle 
oversolemn. 

The  hokum  in  the  Composition  is. 
after  all,  funny.  Every  page  in  the 
box  must  be  suitable,  obviously,  for 
a  conclusion,  as  well  as  for  a  begin- 
ning or  a  middle.  And  that  all  of 
them  are  suitable  is  a  sharp  dig  at 
several  contemporary  fictional  con- 
ventions. Some  of  the  last  sentences 
on  these  pages  are  quite  subtle  jokes 
about  the  final  curtain  ploys — throw- 
away  irony,  symbolical  profundi/))). 
and  the  like — now  favored  by  chic 
writers : 

"  'You  didn't  even  know  who  the 
father  was.'  " 

"The  siren  begins  screaming 
again." 

"So  it's  all  just  pure  sentimen- 
tality." 

And  one  sentence,  an  artfully 
clumsy  piece  of  nonsense,  could  with 
full  decorum  be  added  to  the  last 
page  of  nearly  any  longish  first 
novel  that  has  come  out  of  Dixie 
since  Thomas  Wolfe: 

The  hallway  is  endless,  and  only  the 
Ariadne's  thread  of  the  old  lied 
makes  it  possible  to  advance  to- 
ward the  luminous  ray  which  the 
door  releases  like  a  lighthouse  beam 
intended  perhaps  to  guide  the  hero 
of  an   impossible   adventure. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  a  glance 
at  Composition  No.  1  will  force  com- 
pulsive readers  of  fiction  to  admit 
the  ridiculousness  of  much  of  what 
they  consume,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
box.  seen  as  anything  except  a 
parody,  does  amount  to  another  card- 
board coffin  for  the  corpse  of  the 
novel.  The  inner  life  of  men,  as  rep- 
resented in  fiction,  moves  sequen- 
tially, from  state  to  state  and  event 
to  event.  To  insist  that  feelings  are 
infinitely  jumble-able  is  to  assert 
that  the  novelistic  idea  of  "human 
understanding"  is  a  fraud. 

Rear  Guard.  Thank  God 

Is  the  idea  a  fraud?  No,  says  Arthur 
Mizener,  in  a  new  collection  of  essays 
called  The  Sense  of  Life  in  the 
Modern  Novel  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $5). 
Arguing  that  the  quality  of  a  nov- 
elist depends  upon  his  adequacy  to 
the  "nature  of  things,"  this  critic 
and  biographer  goes  on  to  insist  that 
the  latter  phrase  points  not  at  ab- 
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Where     and     why     billions     an 
wasted   on  "defense."  Beginning 
three-part  series. 
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tMct  metaphysics,  but  at  habits  of 
■  avior,  conscious  and  unconscious 

a  imptions,  and  sequences  of  human 
wlinR.    The    development    of    the 
ent    is   sometimes  marred   by 
r  -upmanship   masked   as   urbanity. 
J  hi  are  pretty  high  on  the  moun- 
t  i  when  you  begin  a  discussion  of 
0      Matthiessen,     Harry     Levin. 
'   hard   Chase,   Leslie    Fiedler,   and 
I  irius     Hew  ley     with     the     words, 
,  'hat    is   most    trying   about   these 
iters  .  .  .")  And  Professor  Mizener 
ibably  ought  to  have  acknowledged 
it  some  years  ago  Frank  O'Connor 
ed  a   celebration   of  common- 
fiction  which  in  viewpoint  and 
oice  of  hero    (Trollope^    was  very 
>se  to  his  own.   Rut   The  Sens,    of 
ft  is,  at  its  best,  an  effective  de- 
'  use  both  of  the  human  element  in 
erature  and  of  humanness  itself. 
a  essays  in  appreciation  of  Trollope 
id  Anthony   Powell  are  warm,   af- 
i  cting,    and    attractively    composed, 
id  behind  its  quick  summary  of  the 
icial  situation  of  Faulkner's  Gavin 
tevens  lies  a  critical  concept  that 
nother  writer  would  have  blown  up 
lto  a  Lifework.  The  sight  of  a  nov- 
;ist    simultaneously    creating   char- 
Cter    and    understanding    innerness 
lay  or  may  not  be  the  greatest  of 
11  literary  sights.  But  it  is  an  en- 
abling one,  and  this  book  does   it 
he  honor  it  deserves. 

Reporters'  Lives 

Old-style  critics  and  old-style  nov- 
ilists  aren't  the  only  men  capable  of 
'proving"  the  reality  of  human  feei- 
ng. The  most  telling  recent  proof 
:omes  from  a  writer  whose  purpose 
vasn't  to  invent  or  evaluate  a  plot 
>ut  to  report  one.  The  plot  in  Calvin 
rrillin's  An  Education  in  Georgia 
Viking,  $3.95,  sections  published  in 
The  New  Yorker)  had  as  its  goal  the 
irevention  of  a  breach  in  segregated 
ligher  education  in  the  Deep  South. 
Che  prime  but  not  sole  agents  in 
lefeating  the  plot  were  Charlayne 
jEunter  and  Hamilton  Holmes,  the 
irst  Negro  students  to  graduate 
'rom  the  University  of  Georgia, 
["here  are  other  believable  characters 
)eside  Miss  Hunter  and  Mr.  Holmes 
n  the  book  at  hand — the  author  is 
(specially  adept  at  rendering  aca- 
lemic  administrative  types. 

But  his  major  achievement  is  the 
lortrait  of  Miss  Hunter,  an  image 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER  UNABRIDGED 

It's  the  only  dictionary  that  puts  you  in  full  command 
of  the  new  words,  new  meanings  in  science,  technology, 
and  today's  English  language  in  general 


In  recent  years  the  English  language 
has  changed  tremendously.  Your  every- 
day language.  And  the  language  of  the 
arts,  science,  business,  and  the  pro- 
fessions. 

In  your  position  you  need  to  keep  up 
with  these  changes.  And  the  way  to 
do  it  —  the  only  way  —  is  to  get  the 
new  Merriam-Webster  Unabridged: 
Webster's  Third  New  International 
Dictionary. 

The  first  completely  new  unabridged 
in  29  years,  this  new  Merriam-Webster 
puts  you  in  command  of  100,000  new 
words  and  new  meanings  —  450,000 
entries.  It  covers  every  area  of  human 
thought,  answers  more  questions  about 
today's  English  language  than  any 
other  dictionary. 

Today,  get  the  new  Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged  at  your  book,  department, 


or  stationery  store.  It  is  recognized  as 
the  final  word  authority  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  by  federal 
and  state  courts  of  law, 

To  be  sure  you're  right . . .  insist  on 

SIC  u  S  e»l  Oil. 

•  •   FREE  BOOKLET  — just  mail  coupon    •• 

G.&C.Merriam  Co.,Dept.  410,  Springfield 2, Mass. 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  our  changing 
language  and  the  completely  new  Merriam- 
Webster  Unabridged.  Please  send  me  a  free 
copy  of  your  12-page  booklet,  "Hold  the 
English  language  in  your  two  hands." 
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"One  of  the  most  exciting  books  I  have 
Seen  in  the  past  decade." 

— SENATOR  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

"A  splendid  book  and  its 
essential    message    is 
sound." 

— HENRY  A.  WALLACE 

By   JONATHAN 
GARST,    the   Iowa 
farmer  with  a  Ph.D., 
who  recently  helped 
give  Nikita  Khrush- 
chev a  lesson  in  agricul- 
ture, and  who  has  served 
the  United  States  for  many 
years   as   an   agricultural   con- 
sultant. $3.95,  now  at  your  bookstore. 
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THE  BREAKING 
OF  THE  DAY 

volume  60  in  the 
Yale  Series  of  Younger  Poets 

BY   PETER   DAVISON 

Executive  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 

In  his  Foreword  Dudley  Fitts 
sums  up  the  effect  of  Peter 
Davison's  verse:  "One  is  im- 
pressed by  the  range  and  depth 
of  these  poems,  and  by  the  gen- 
erous human  candor  that  speaks 
in  them  .  .  .  Encounter  and 
struggle  are  figured  here  not  only 
in  the  great  perplexities  of  reli- 
gion, of  race,  of  lovt :  they  are 
constantly  recurring  as  varia- 
tions, seriously  parodic,  to  cast 
new  light  and  shadow  upon  the 
contours  of  the  main  design.  In 
nearly  all  of  these  poems  there  is 
an  encounter,  a  question,  more 
often  implied  than  stated;  and 
there  is  an  ambiguous  answer." 
Cloth  $3.00    Paper  $1.25 

available  through 

your  bookstore  or 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

New  Haven  and  London 
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not  of  a  Future  Leader  of  the  Race 
but  of  an  undergraduate  ironist,  cool, 
playful,  self-observant,  half  in  love 
with  her  own  capacity  to  detect  pom- 
posity, yet  enviably  full  of  feeling. 
Miss  Hunter's  appalling  ordeal  is, 
oddly,  reduced  by  this  portrait;  her 
indestructible  animation  and  humor 
distract  the  eye  from  the  viciousness 
in  the  surrounding  landscape.  But 
Trillin's  success  in  keeping  her  quali- 
ties in  view,  despite  a  thousand  temp- 
tations to  fly  up  into  fury,  is 
admirable.  His  publishers  speak  of 
him  as  possessing  "unmistakable 
talent";  they  don't  exaggerate. 

Reporters  with  comparable  talent 
are  in  short  supply,  to  judge  from 
Adventures  in  Public  Service,  edited 
by  Ferdinand  and  Delia  Kuhn,  with 
an  introduction  by  Robert  F.  Goheen 
(Vanguard,  $3.95).  The  worthy  aim 
of  this  book,  a  collection  of  biog- 
raphies of  men  who  have  won 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Awards, 
was  to  arouse  enthusiasm  among 
young  people  for  careers  of  public 
service.  Its  failure  will  doubtless  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that,  more  than 
once  in  these  stories,  devotion  to  the 
public  good  appears  inhuman.  One 
winner  of  a  Rockefeller  Award 
($5,000)  sits  promptly  down  and 
writes  to  the  award  administrators 
saying  he  wished  he  hadn't  won  it. 
("I'm  afraid  you  would  stress  my 
influence  on  the  Forest  Service  and 
what  I  did  as  an  individual.  ...  Of 
more  significance  is  what  the  Forest 
Service  did  to  shape  me.")  The  odor 
of  virtue  is  here,  but  not  that  of 
natural  response,  much  less  that  of 
adventure.  Several  of  the  book's 
heroes,  however — Llewellyn  Thomp- 
son, Hugh  L.  Dryden,  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Felix — have  been  much  in  the  public 
eye.  and  are  living  testimony  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  stereotype  of  the 
bloodless  bureaucrat.  Their  char- 
acters and  lives  seem  thin  in  these 
biographies  because  the  biographers' 
imaginations  are  thin ;  Adventures  in 
Public  Service  is  a  good  idea  botched 
in  the  execution. 

The  portraits  of  James  Hoffa. 
John  L.  Lewis,  and  Walter  Reuther 
at  the  close  of  B.  J.  Widick's  Labor 
Today:  The  Triumphs  and  Failures 
of  Unionism  in  the  United  States 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $3.75)  are  about 
as  dimensionless  as  those  in  the 
work  just  mentioned.  The  author 
stands  too  far  back  from  his  subjects, 


and  only  occasionally  penetrates  th 
complications.  Yet  his  book  does  he 
a  human  value.  It  is  a  reminder, 
deed,  that  human  as  well  as  soc 
causes  can  be  brilliantly  served 
writers    whose    special    sensitivi 
is  to  changes  of  tone  in  institutioi 
As  a  former  organizer,  shop  stewai 
and    front-office    union    bureaucr 
Widick  has  firsthand  knowledge 
his   subject.    He   believes   organiz 
labor  has  lost  both   political  pow 
and    moral    stature.    He    attribut 
these  losses  to  a  variety  of  factors 
among  them  the  bland  acceptance 
the  convention  of  government  inte 
ference    in    labor-management    di 
putes,    and    the    increasing    burea 
cratization   of   the   labor   movemei 
itself.  And  he  insists  that  the  hums 
consequence  of  these  losses  is  a  r 
duction  of  the  worker's  sense  of  h: 
potency  as  a  private  man  and  as 
participant  in  democratic  processe 
The    apathy    and    neutralism    tha 
Widick    attacks    have    deeper    rool 
than  those  he  locates.  But  there  i 
authority    in    his    contention    tha 
unions  which  fail  to  help  unadvaii 
taged  men  achieve  consciousness  o 
their   own   meaning   will    inevitabl; 
end  as  dehumanizing  forces.  Labo 
Today  is  a  document  on  the  side  o 
human    wholeness,    at    once    know] 
edgeable,  sober,  and  urgent. 

A  Civilize 

C  an  comparable  urgency  be  claim© 
for  a  novel  whose  chief  setting  is  : 
pre-World  War  I  girls'  school  on  th 
coast  of  England?  The  likelihood 
faint  to  begin  with,  decreases  whei 
you  add  into  the  equation  that  th 
novel  in  question — Elizabeth  Bowen' 
The  Little  Girls  (Knopf,  $5.95)— is  ; 
cut  below  the  author's  best  work.  Th 
moral  theme  of  the  book  is  the  re 
lation  between  innocence  and  cruelty 
one  that  the  author  has  explored  be 
fore  with  passion  and  clarity.  He 
story  of  Dinah  Delacroix's  self-in 
dulgent  return  to  childhood  ma; 
strike  even  her  enthusiasts  as  too  in 
tricately  told  at  the  beginning  am 
too  swiftly  untangled  at  the  end 
Here  as  elsewhere  in  her  work  sh 
mounts  a  ferocious  assault,  througl 
a  burnished,  lucid,  but  demandim 
style,  on  flat  practical  prose.  And  he 
angle  of  vision  leads  her  away  fron 
the  "problem"  of  feelinglessness  to 
that  of  characters  who  feel  too  much 
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>k>  who  tyrannize  others  in  order 

lear  a  space  for  their  own  emo- 

,al  transports. 

et  it  doesn't  follow  thai  Tin   Lit- 

Girls  is  irrelevant  to  contem- 
ary   needs.   The   book    invites    its 

Icr  to  survey  an  unusually  de- 
ed picture  of  the  affective  life  of 

i — love,  hat  roil,  nostalgia,  envy, 
Bessiveness — and  thereafter  to 
ge  the  canvas:  to  say  how  much 
this  item  seems  permissible,  how 
i-h  o(  that  item  is  extravagant, 
.it  must  be  done,  or  left  undone, 
i  right  balance  of  feeling  and  self- 
eipline  is  to  be  found.  The  reader 
is  occupied  is  never  shocked,  as  he 
vhen  he  sees  Betsey  Wapshot  turn 
ny  coldly  from  her  fallen  neighbor. 

is  never  tormented  bv  a  sense  of 


impotence,   as  he  sometimes   is  while 

watching    the    trials    of    Charlayne 

Hunter  and  Hamilton  Holmes.  And 
at  no  moment  does  In-  feel  partic- 
ularly optimistic,  pessimistic,  vir- 
tuous, Or  sinful,  lie  is.  however,  al- 
ways assured  of  his  full  competence, 
his  capacity  not  only  to  distinguish 
merit  from  meretriciousness  but  to 
care  aboul  the  difference  between  the 
two.  And  what  this  means,  of  course. 
is  that  Miss  l'.owen,  an  artist,  knows 
how  to  make  a  reader  feel  civilized. 
Such  knowledge,  less  indispensable 
than  rain  or  grain,  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  relish  of  both:  if  there 
were  more  of  it  available,  the  death 
of  the  heart  would  be  nothing  but  a 
baseless  rumor,  an  empty  senseless 
threat. 


Books  in  Brief 

by  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 


Fiction 

i   Last    Tresilians,    by    J.    I.    M. 

wart. 

Since  Mr.  Stewart  in  another  incar- 
ion  is  Michael  Innes  who  writes 
le  of  the  best  detective  fiction 
ling  out  of  England  today,  and  in 
I  another  is  a  Reader  at  Christ 
irch,  Oxford,  who  has  written 
mg  other  things  a  distinguished 
k  called  Motive  in  Shakespeare, 
is  not  surprising  that  this  new 
el  about  the  literary  and  artistic 
'Id  in  contemporary  London  should 
unlike  any  other  you  have  ever 
i. 

'he  sleuthing  here  is  literary 
ithing  and  wonderfully  exciting. 
ie  last  Tresilians"  are  the  last 
;ures  by  a  Cornish  painter  called 
tthew  Tresilian,  recently  deceased, 
an  American  art  and  literary 
olar  believes  they  show  something 
sterious  and  so  far  unrevealed 
ut  his  life.  He  sets  out  to  dis- 
er  from  the  artist's  friends  and 
lily  what  it  is.  The  characters 
so  alive  and  mixed  in  with  real 
rary  and  artistic  folk  that  it  is 
d    to    believe    they    aren't    real 


themselves.  The  motives  therefore 
seem  natural  and  simple  until  sud- 
denly, through  the  scholar's  re- 
searches, it  becomes  apparent  that 
some  dreadful  secret  hangs  over  these 
nice  people  that  does  indeed  have 
something  to  do  with  the  pictures. 
Are  the  forces  of  evil  too  strong? 
Will  they  prevent  the  bright  young 
lovers  from  living  happily  ever  after? 
Well,  for  all  its  sophisticated  humor, 
this  is  a  deeply  haunting  book.  By 
the  author  of  The  Man  Who  Won 
the  Pools. 

Norton,  $4.50 

The  First  Day  of  Friday,  by  Honor 
Tracy. 

Novelists  writing  about  contempo- 
rary Ireland  seem  to  overlay  their 
stories  with  an  antique  atmosphere 
of  poverty,  decadence,  madness,  and 
generally  feudal  behavior.  Maybe  it 
is  that  way.  It  is  certainly  not  un- 
mixed with  humor,  but  one  has  a 
sense  that  such  writers  are  leaning 
more  heavily  on  the  memory  of  the 
past  than  on  today's  reality.  Not  that 
today's  reality  of  neon  and  radio 
doesn't  appear  here.  One  of  the  fun- 
niest of  many  funny  scenes  in  the 
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than  half  price 
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A  National  Weekly 
Newspaper  That 

Not  Only  Tells 

You  What... 

But  Also  Why 

►  why  the  world's  best  amateur  tennis 
player  says  there's  "no  such  thing  as  ama- 
teur tennis  players"  nowadays. 

►  why  the  Russians  have  a  perennial  farm 
problem. 

►  why  one  Iron  Curtain  country  calls  itself 
"the  America  of  Eastern  Europe." 

►  why  a  Princeton  medical  expert  isn't 
sure  that  exercise  benefits  your  health. 

►  why  California  won't  hire  teachers  who 
majored  in  education. 

►  why  the  G.O.P.  is  winning  local  elec- 
tions in  The  South. 

Here  at  last  is  a  national  weekly  news- 
paper that  fills  the  gaps  in  your  picture  of 
the  world  panorama.  Calmly  yet  vividly, 
quickly  yet  thoroughly— without  bias,  sensa- 
tionalism or  scare  headlines— The  National 
Observer  keeps  you  astonishingly  well-in- 
formed on  government,  politics,  labor,  busi- 
ness, foreign  affairs,  science,  the  arts,  books, 
entertainment,  sports,  travel,  fashion,  cook- 
ing, education,  home  and  family  guidance. 

Imagine  how  much  news  like  this  can 
mean  to  your  whole  family.  You'll  have 
more  to  talk  about  at  the  dinner  table... 
more  to  contribute  to  discussions  at  busi- 
ness luncheons,  civic  and  club  meetings, 
the  PTA. 

Why  not  find  out  for  yourself,  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  special  no-risk  offer?  You 
can  get  the  next  25  issues  of  The  Observer 
for  only  $2.67.  That's  less  than  lltf  a 
copy— barely  more  than  half  the  regular 
subscription  rate.  Send  no  money  now.  Just 
mail  the  coupon. 
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THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER.  AD  802 

1015  14th  Si.  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Please  send  me  The  National  Observer  for 
the  next  25  weeks  and  bill  me  at  the  special 
Second  Anniversary  price  of  $2.67. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


(Please  Print) 


City State 

(Please  include  Zone  or  Zip  Code  No.  if  k- 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED:  If  you  are  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  first  two  issues,  sim- 
ply write  "cancel"  across  the  bill  and  return 
it  without  paying  or  owing  anything. 
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NEXT  90  DAYS  CAN 
CHANGE  YOUR  LIFE 

A  Warning  from 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 

You  are  living  in  a  period  of  rapid 
changes.  The  next  90  days  will  be  filled 
with  opportunities  and  dangers. 

Fortune  will  smile  on  some  men.  Dis- 
aster will  dog  the  footsteps  of  others. 

Because  reports  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  come  to  you  DAILY,  you  get 
fastest  possible  warning  of  any  new 
trend  affecting  your  business  and  per- 
sonal income.  You  get  facts  in  time  to 
protect  your  interests  or  seize  a  profit. 

If  you  think  The  Journal  is  just  for 
millionaires,  you  are  WRONG !  It  is  a 
wonderful  aid  to  salaried  men  making 
$7,500  to  $30,000  a  year.  It  is  valuable 
to  owners  of  small  businesses.  Read  it 
90  days  and  see  what  it  can  do  for  YOU. 
To  assure  speedy  delivery  to  you  any- 
where in  the  U.S., The  Journal  is  printed 
daily  in  seven  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 
It  costs  $24  a  year,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  The  Journal,  we  make 
this  offer:  You  can  get  a  Trial  Subscrip- 
tion for  3  months  for  $7.  Just  send  this 
ad  with  check  for  $7.  Or  tell  us  to  bill 
you.  Address:  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
44  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  New  York. 
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Pamela 
Frankau 

has  written  an 
irresistible  novel 
about  a  raffish 
impresario  of  an 
unsuccessful 
theatrical  troupe, 
and  his  bewitching 
family,   r^^^^D 

sim  FOB. 

j  YOUR  ^ 
STJPPEJT 

By  PAMELA  FRANKAU, 

author  of  The  Willow  Cabin, 
To  the  Moment  of  Triumph, 
and  A  Wreath  for  the  Enemy 
$4.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
RANDOM  HOUSE 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


book  has  to  do  with  a  battered  TV 
set  and  a  senile  old  lady,  so  that  it  is 
evident  modern  inventions  have  ac- 
tually got  to  Ireland  as  to  most  other 
places  in  the  world.  There  is  also 
a  beat-up  old  Ford  and  a  dial  tele- 
phone. But  the  story  of  a  witless 
housemaid — a  family  retainer  (with 
triplets)  who  successfully  resists  all 
efforts  of  her  progressively  more  im- 
poverished and  more  exasperated, 
shabbily  genteel  employer — seems  al- 
most a  set  piece  in  its  Irish  temper, 
Irish  shiftlessness,  Irish  befuddle- 
ment,  Irish  wit.  Readers  who  like 
those  qualities  will  enjoy  this  epi- 
sodic tale  of  Irish  who  long  to  desert 
Ireland  as  the  assessments  go  up  and 
up  but  find  they  cannot  for  very 
Irish  reasons;  of  the  fey  servant 
whose  misunderstandings  of  every- 
day speech  amount  to  genius:  of  a 
wonderful  old  priest  and  other  as- 
sorted comic  characters.  It  has  ut- 
terly hilarious  moments  but  there  is 
too  much  of  it,  too  leisurely  for  my 
taste.  As  for  the  title: 

"A  first  Friday,"  one  character 
says.  "The  nine  Fridays,  you  know. 
Salvation.  St  Margaret  Mary  Ala- 
coque."  And  the  narrator  comments, 
"St  Margaret  Mary  a  la  Coque:  the 
nine  Fridays :  salvation :  how  exotic 
it  all  did  sound!" 

It  does. 

Random  House,  $4.95 

The    Devil's    Chapel,    by    Laurence 
Lafore. 

Here  is  witty  satire  more  to  my 
liking.  What  is  the  plural  of  tour  de 
force"!  That  is  what  Mr.  Lafore  has 
accomplished  in  this,  his  second 
novel.  His  first,  Learner's  Permit, 
was  that  unusual  thing,  a  compas- 
sionate satire  on  the  academic  life 
based  on  an  utterly  improbable  plot. 
If  that  plot  was  improbable  this  one  is 
downright  way-out.  yet  manages  in  its 
merry  way  to  say  a  great  deal  about 
boredom  in  suburbia  (Main  Line,  Pa.), 
religion,  psychiatry,  and  human  fal- 
libility generally,  and  to  read  like  a 
detective  story  into  the  bargain.  His 
targets  are  more  dispersed  than  in 
his  first  novel  but  he  handles  them 
all  masterfully  and  manages  to  keep 
them  within  the  bounds  of  fictional 
credibility  and  to  be  constantly  amus- 
ing as  well.  Yet  as  in  Learner's  Per- 
mit his  purpose  is  far  from  frivolous. 
Try  this  description  of  a  suburban 
patio : 


There  was  also  a  net  for  bacibv 
ton  and  a  ring  on  a  pole  for  pr:H 
ing  basketball  shots.  There  wl 
small  putting  green.  There  H 
stakes  for  horseshoes.  There  wH 
steel  frame  equipped  with  rope« 
rings  for  gymnastics.  And 
prominent  of  all  there  was  a  fl 
straw  archery  target  marked  I 
brightly  colored  concentric  chfl 
These  assorted  arrangements  fol 
version  proclaimed  a  positively  I 
lent  dedication  to  leisure.  It  wal 
rather  tiring. 

Doubleday,  $■ 

The  Graduate,  by  Charles  WebbB 

Benjamin   Braddock  has  just* 

ished  his  four  years  at  a  small  Ett- 

ern    college,    with    honors    anc» 

graduate  fellowship.  The  night  hi 

turns  home  to  suburban  Califo«j 

his  mother  and  father  have  invB 

the  neighbors  in  to  celebrate.  HeB 

fuses  to  leave  his  room.  He  saysB 

needs  to  be  alone.  He  is  disillusioB 

with  education,  life,  the  whole 

He  has  to  figure  it  out.  Finally  hi 

forced    to    come    down    and    hav^ 

drink  and  later  to  drive  the  wife 

his  father's  law  partner  home. 

puts   on   a    little   seduction    act 

some  weeks  later,  after  he  has  trl 

a    stretch    of    aimless    hitchhikl 

across  the  state,  they  start  an  aff.1! 

Most  of  the  summer  he  sleeps  oil 

raft  in  the  swimming  pool  all  dfl 

goes  out  all  night.  He  lets  his  felldl 

ship  lapse.  His  family  is  completi 

unable  to  stir  him  out  of  his  lethaii 

or  to  communicate  with  him  in  M 

way.  He  can't  answer  their  questiol 

They  can't  answer  his.  And  THEM 

In  a  world  in  which  the  young  si 

privileged  are  seen  in  the  press! 

be  doing  even  more   insane  thirl 

every  week  or  so,  this  behavior  irl 

sound  not  too  surprising;  just  mJ 

of    the    confusing    and     depressii 

same.  But  this  first  novel  by  a  youl 

man    who    himself    graduated    frJ 

Williams  in  1961  has  a  driving  il 

mediacy;   it  is  told  largely  in  qui! 

dialogue  (his  ear  is  excellent)  ;  al 

the  reader  becomes  part  of  the  eel 

cated  confusion  and  helplessness  I 

parents  and  child.  It  is  not  withol 

humor,  one  is  entirely  involved,  al 

though     the     story     starts     movifl 

slowly  one  feels  a  latent  tension  ailj 

it  seems  entirely  inevitable  when  > 

ends    with    the    speed   and    mindlejj 

drive  of  a  runaway  locomotive. 

New  American  Library,  $3.!j 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


Nonfiction 

)  e    With    Ionides,    by    Margaret 

cinides   is   the   famous   naturalist 

i  snake  man  of  Tanganyika  who 

Margaret  Lane,  the  author  and 

ister,  in  London  on  one  of  his 

e  visits  there.  Some  months  later 

!    wont    to    visit    the    philosopher 

cagenarian   in   his  bare  shack   in 

desolate  country  of  East  Africa 

A  she   spent    many    weeks    in    his 

nfortless    abode    with    the    snake 

in  and  his  snakes,  talking,  going 

hunting  trips,  seeing  the  country, 

d  visiting  native  villages.  This  is 

r  remarkable  story  of  that  visit. 

,  novice  with  snakes,  she  learned 

handle  and  even  admire  the  dan- 

rous   reptiles."   She   is  persuasive 

d    interesting.    Her    courage    and 

riosity  T  admire;  also  her  reports 

her     conversations     with     this 

range,  solitary  man  who  has  lived 

one  in  the  African  brush  for  more 

an  thirty   years  and   whose   ideas 

>out  Africa  past  and   present   are 

uminating.  Her  stories  of  visits  to 

itive  villages  and  missionary  hos- 

tals  are  curious  and  perceptive  as 

*e  her  tales  of  the  snakes  and  other 

limals.  It  may  be  a  lack  of  adven- 

irousness  in  me  that  makes  me  feel 

)mething  is  missing  here.  One  feels 

ne  would  be   richer   if  one  under- 

tood  better  why  she  was  there.  Be- 

lg  an  author  and  broadcaster  does 

ot  for  me  quite  explain  so  odd  and 

)ng  a  journey. 

Viking,  $5 

^he  Great  Pianists,  by  Harold   C. 
Ichonberg. 

I  have  seen  this  book  highly  recom- 
tiended  for  music  specialists,  but  I 
lasten  to  recommend  it  even  to  those 
rtio,  like  me,  may  be  almost  musical 
lliterates.  It  is  a  wonderful  detective 
ob  into  the  nature  of  pianists  and 
heir  playing — much  of  it  long  be- 
ore  the  first  recording  gave  any 
udible  clues  to  go  by.  It  obviously 
>as  meant  months — probably  years 
-of  digging  in  libraries  and  old 
eriodical  rooms,  and  what  Mr. 
Ichonberg  comes  up  with  in  terms  of 
ivid  illustrative  anecdote  is  as  fresh 
nd  lively  as  a  May  morning.  There 
s  his  story,  for  instance,  of  Vladimir 
e  Pachmann,  the  "Chopinzee,"  in  a 
,ondon  recital  crouching  over  the 
eyboard  so  that  nobody  could  see  his 


fingers.  "Vy  I  do  zis?  .  .  .  T  vill  tell. 
I  see  in  ze  owdience  mein  altc  freund 
Moriz  Rosenthal,  and  I  do  not  vish 
him  to  copy  my  fingering."  He  does 
the  impossible,  too,  in  translating 
musical  effects  into  words,  as  in  his 
description  of  Percy  Grainger: 

Ho  was  one  of  the  keyboard  origi- 
nals— a  pianist  who  forged  his  own 
style  and  expressed  it  with  amaz- 
ing skill,  personality,  and  vigor,  a 
healthy,  forthright  musical  mind 
whose  interpretations  never  sounded 
forced  and  who  brought  a  bracing, 
breezy,  and  quite  wonderful  out-of- 
doors  quality  to  the  continuity  of 
piano  playing. 

He  is  interesting  in  explaining  the 
transition  from  the  romantic  pianist 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
scholar  pianist  of  the  twentieth, 
using  Wanda  Landowska  as  a  para- 
doxically dramatic  example.  Even  the 
musically  uninitiated  will  find  him- 
self charmed  into  learning  in  spite  of 
himself,  all  the  way  from  Mozart  to 
Van  Cliburn.  The  author  is  music 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Simon  and  Schuster,  $6.95 

Bon  Appetit 

Gourmet's  Menu  Cookbook,  compiled 
and  edited  by  Gourmet,  Inc. 
British  Bouquet:  an  Epicurean  Tour 
of  Britain,  by  Samuel  Chamberlain. 

These  two  new  extravaganzas  in 
the  series  sponsored  by  the  magazine 
Gourmet  are  each  in  its  way  a  de- 
light to  the  eye,  a  temptation  to  the 
palate,  and  likely  to  give  the  reader 
expensive  notions.  The  Menu  Cook- 
book (from  the  simplest  breakfast 
to  the  most  elaborate  reception)  "has 
more  menus  than  any  cookbook  in 
print"  in  its  680  pages,  and  recipes 
(1,568)  for  every  single  dish  on 
every  menu.  The  photographs  in 
color  are  a  feast  in  themselves. 

The  British  book  is  a  photographic 
tour  of  England  and  Scotland  with 
very  specific  information  about 
places  to  go  and  the  best  places  to 
eat  when  you  get  there  (photographs 
and  text  by  Mr.  Chamberlain)  and 
there  is  a  final  section  of  recipes 
compiled  by  his  wife.  Both  books,  as 
I  have  said,  cater  not  only  to  the 
appetite  but  to  the  eye,  and  typo- 
graphically they  are  a  delight.  Both 
are  published  by  the  Gourmet  Dis- 
tributing Company,  768  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  $13.75  each 
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Merriam-Wobsler 


brings  you  the  only 
dictionary  of  its  kind 

WEBSTER'S  SEVENTH 
NEW  COLLEGIATE 

Webster's  Seventh  New  Collegiate  is  the 
only  desk  dictionary  based  on  a  massive 
program  of  English-language  research: 
word  watching. 

From  this  research  Merriam-Webster 
editors  have  on  record  10  million  exam- 
ples of  the  way  our  language  is  used  by 
educated  people.  No  similar  file  exists 
anywhere  in  the  world ! 

These  records  assure  that  Webster's 
Seventh  New  Collegiate  is  complete  and 
up  to  date — all  the  general  and  scientific 
terms  a  student  or  general  reader  is  likely 
to  need.  They  also  assure  definitions  that 
are  accurate,  authoritative,  current. 

Give  yourself  and  your  family  the 
advantage  of  using  this  unique  dictio- 
nary of  today's  English  language.  Get 
Webster's  Seventh  New  Collegiate  now! 
Only  $5.75,  indexed  $6.75,  at  depart- 
ment, book,  stationery  stores.  ®G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  M 

To  be  sure  you're  right  —  insist  on 

Since  1847 
the  trusted  and  authoritative  name  in  diction- 
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by  Discus 


Fifteen  Old  Violins 


We  can  now  listen  to  the  great 
instruments  of  the  Cremonese 
makers — and  try  to  solve  their 
mystery  for  ourselves. 

Rug^iero  Ricci  has  brought  to- 
gether about  $750,000  worth  of  old 
Italian  violins  and  made  an  album 
called  The  Glory  of  Cremona  (Decca 
DXSE  7179,  stereo).  He  plays,  with 
Leon  Pommers  at  the  piano,  a  group 
of  short  pieces,  none  of  them  of  par- 
ticular importance,  ranging  from 
early  Italian  composers  to  Kabalev- 
sky.  Each  piece  is  played  on  a  differ- 
ent fiddle,  and  there  are  fifteen  in 
all — one  by  Andrea  Amati,  one  by 
Nicolo  Amati,  six  by  Antonio  Stradi- 
vari, one  by  Gasparo  da  Salo,  one  by 
Carlo  Bergonzi,  and  five  by  Giuseppe 
Guarneri  del  Gesu.  The  earliest  one 
was  built  by  Andrea  Amati  around 
1560-70;  the  last  by  Guarneri  in 
1744.  This  covers  the  entire  history 
of  the  great  Cremonese  violin 
makers.  Andrea  Amati  (about  1520 
to  about  1578)  perfected  the  violin 
as  we  know  it  today,  and  Stradivari 
(1644-1737)  and  Guarneri  del  Gesu 
(1698-1744)  closed  the  period  of  great 
violin  making. 

Andrea  Amati's  earliest-known 
violins  date  from  about  1564.  He  set 
himself  up  in  Cremona,  and  for  two 
centuries  he  and  his  descendants 
made  violins.  To  Cremona  came 
others  desirous  of  learning  the  craft. 
Andrea  Guarneri  came  to  the  Amati 
workshop  as  an  apprentice,  and  so 
did  Stradivari.  Stradivari  then  went 
off  by  himself  and,  quite  literally, 
spent  his  entire  long  life  (he  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety-three)  making  vio- 
lins and  other  string  instruments — 
well  over  a  thousand.  It  is  said  that 
he  worked  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  and  that  his  untiring  in- 
dustry and  frugal  habits  made  him  so 
wealthy  that  the  good  citizens  of 
Cremona  had  a  phrase:  "ricco  come 
Stradivari."  He  had  two  sons  in  his 


workshop,  but  neither  achieved  the 
reputation  of  the  great  Antonio. 

The    Guarneri    family    was    more 
prolific.  Andrea  was  a  fellow  pupil 
of    Stradivari    in   the   workshop    of 
Nicolo    Amati.    Several    of    his    de- 
scendants became  great   instrument 
makers,    the    greatest   of    all    being 
Guarneri  del  Gesu.   Virtually  all  of 
the    important    violinists    from    the 
nineteenth   century    on    have   played 
either  a  Stradivarius  or  a  del  Gesu. 
Both  Stradivari  and  Guarneri  were 
innovators.    Stradivari    at    first    fol- 
lowed   the    Amati    models.    Around 
1688  he  started  off  on  his  own,  and 
by    1690    was    making    violins    that 
were   significantly  different   in  pro- 
portion from  all  that  had  preceded 
them.    His    instruments    now    were 
larger  and  threw  much   more  tone. 
These  are  called  "the  long  Strads." 
Stradivari    is    considered    the    most 
perfect  of  all  workmen.  He  person- 
ally took  care  of  all  details  of  a  violin 
— the  pegs,   fingerboards,   tailpieces, 
inlays,  bridges.  (In  some  workshops, 
the   master   took   care   of   the    body 
only,    leaving    the    rest    to    the    ap- 
prentices.) 

Guarneri  was  not  the  perfectionist 
that  Stradivari  was.  Nor  did  his 
work  have  much  in  common  with 
that  of  Stradivari.  Experts  point 
out  that  Guarneri  did  not  imitate 
either  Stradivari  or  the  Amati 
family.  Instead  he  went  back  to  the 
early  Brescian  makers,  such  as  Gas- 
paro da  Salo  and  Paolo  Maggini. 
The  outlines  of  a  Guarneri  fiddle 
are  apt  to  be  bold  and  rugged: 
"masterly  carelessness,"  says  Grove's 
Dictionary.  Guarneri  was  primarily 
interested  in  tone.  He  was  constant- 
ly experimenting  with  placement  of 
sound  holes,  with  size  and  materials. 
Throughout  his  career  (says Grove's ) , 
"he  worked  with  no  uniformity  as  to 
design,  size,  appearance,  or  degree 
of  finish  and  without  any  guide  but 
his   own   genius   and   the  principles 


which   he   himself   wrought   ou| 
experiment." 

The  greatest  of  all  violinists,B 
ganini,   owned   a   Guarneri.    Sop 
Vieuxtemps,      Sauret,      WieniaA 
Ysaye,  and,  in  our  day,  so  do  He|i 
and    Stern.    (Many    important  I 
linists,  of  course,  own  both  a  Ga 
neri   and  a   Strad.)    Joachim,   £■ 
sate,  and  Kubelik  favored  the  M 
divarius;  so,  in  our  day,  do  Eli 
Francescatti,      Menuhin,      Mils 
Morini,  and  Oistrakh.  Kreisler 
both  a  Strad  and  a  Guarneri. 
In   the   album   notes   to   his 
Ricci    (a    Guarneri    man;    he   < 
one  that  formerly  belonged  to  B 
islav   Hubermann)    points   out 
the  Strad  has  a  more  velvety,  orj 
like  tone  than  any  violin.  The  G 
neri,   on   the  other  hand,   is   ap 
be  favored  by  the  virtuoso,  as 
both  more  rugged  and  responsive 
Stradivari      generally      requires 
more  gentle   and   coaxing   appro 
than  does  a  Guarneri.  With  a  St 
the  note  change  is  often  more  fl 
The  sound  of  the  Guarneri,  on 
other  hand,  has  more  core  and  oi 
permits    greater    intensity    in    p] 
ing.  One  can  dig  with  the  bow 
sob  or  break  on  the  note  as  Ital 
tenors  do.  There  is  more  of  a  n 
break,    as   in   a   wind   instrument 
Why    is    it    that    in    our    day 
science  and  technology  the  old  C 
monese   violins   still   cannot   be 
plicated?     Men     have     come     w 
calipers      and      micrometers;      hs 
measured   every  turn  and  bulge 
a    Strad;    have    secured    the    sa 
wood    and    have    given    wood    a 
measurements  to  expert  craftsn 
to  duplicate,   to  the  last  hundred 
inch.    Still   no    Strad.    Only   a   sh( 
time  ago,   Carleen   Maley   Hutchii 
writing  in  the  November  1962  issue 
Scientific  American,  went  thorougl 
into  the  physics  of  violin  sound,  en 
ing  with  the  plea:  "We  really  oug 
to  learn   how  to  make  consistent 
better  instruments  than  the  old  ma 
ters  did."    But   still   no   Strads   a 
coming   out  of  the   labs  or   model 
luthier  workshops. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  tl 
secret  is  in  the  varnish.  Agai 
quoting  the  writer  in  Grove's:  "Gei 
erally  speaking,  the  so-called  'lot 
Cremona  varnish'  was,  in  tb 
writer's  opinion,  no  secret  in  Strac1 
ivari's  lifetime,  but  the  commo 
property  of  the  makers  of  the  daj 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

ho    compounded    it    from    the    ma- 
rials   used  by   the   great   painters 
I '  the  epoch.  . .  .  The   exigencies   of 
me  limits  which   have  brought  a 
,  -mand   for   quick-drying    varnishes 
I     modern  times  sounded  the  death 
i  iell  of  the  brilliant,  tender,  trans- 
|  irent     varnish     of     the     Cremona 
•hool.  so  that   the  world   has   been 
ined  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  now 
mere    memory.    Stradivari's    own 
vine   was    inscribed   on   the   flyleaf 
f  a  family  Bible,  but  his  descendant 
tacomo    Stradivari    destroyed    this, 
lough  it  is  said  that  he  kept  a  copy 
f  it  which  he  carefully  preserved  for 
ny  future  members  of  the  family 
ho  might  adopt  the  profession  of 
leir  illustrious  ancestor." 

.\eturning  (at  long  last)  to  the 
ew  Ricci  record,  it  is  a  beauty 
arade  of  violins.  They  pass  before 
he  listener  in  a  row,  each  more 
lamorous  and  lovely  than  the 
ther.  The  ear  cannot  retain  the 
ifferences.  All  one  knows  is  that 
ensuous  sounds  are  coming  from 
he  loudspeakers.  But  Decca  and 
licci  have  also  provided  a  more 
lirect  comparison.  Packaged  in  the 
.lbum  is  a  seven-inch  disc  on  which 
licci  plays,  on  all  fifteen  violins, 
he  few  bars  of  the  solo  entrance 
n  Bruch's  G  minor  Concerto.  Here 
he  ear  can  retain  the  differences, 
ind  they  are  most  striking. 

It  would  take  an  expert  to  say: 
'This  is  a  Guarneri,  that  a  Strad." 
Sut  it  does  not  take  an  expert  to  note 
ignificant  differences.  Take  the  first 
hree  examples.  The  two  early  Amati 
iolins  played  by  Ricci  sound  clear, 
lerhaps  a  trifle  thin,  quite  lovely, 
>ut  relatively  unresonant.  Then 
omes  the  "Spanish"  Strad,  an  in- 
trument  once  owned  by  Ole  Bull  and, 
ater,  Paul  Kochanski.  (It  is  called 
he  "Spanish"  Strad  because  it  was 
nistakenly  assumed  to  have  been 
riade  for  the  Spanish  court.)  This  is 
.n  early  instrument,  1677,  and  is 
•ased  on  the  Amati  models.  But  it 
las  a  sweeter,  bigger  tone  than  either 
if  the  Amatis  played  by  Ricci.  And  so 
m.  Ricci  plays  beautifully.  He  has 
elected  music  that  is  intended  to 
)ring  out  the  cantabile,  singing 
(uality  of  the  instruments  he  has 
ollected,  and  his  soaring  playing 
loes  just  that.  If  you  are  responsive 
o  the  glamour  of  the  violin,  don't 
niss  this  record. 


JAZZ 


notes 


by  Eric  Larrabee 

Civil  Rites 

The  sweet,  insinuating  voice  of 
Joan  Baez  begins  and  ends  the  first 
of  the  records  named  below,  on  a 
note  of  disembodied  ecstasy  so  ethe- 
real and  convincing  that  one  not 
only  believes — "We  Shall  Overcome" 
— but  believes  in  Miss  Baez'  belief. 
She  is  music  so  completely  at  the 
service  of  conviction  that  the  two 
are  one. 

I  contrast  her  treatment  of  the 
title  song  with  Pete  Seeger's  out  of 
awe  at  the  differences  between  their 
styles.  Mr.  Seeger  is  self-deprecat- 
ing— "folksy" — but  intensely  asser- 
tive of  his  personality.  Miss  Baez, 
after  the  manner  of  her  generation, 
is  "cool";  she  achieves  her  intensi- 
ties in  withdrawal  and  restraint.  Mr. 
Seeger  is  a  child  of  the  'thirties; 
his  modalities  were  formed  in  a  pe- 
riod when  a  shaggy,  aw-shucks  ac- 
cent was  thought  to  be  a  powerful 
liberal  tactic. 

To  be  sure,  both  records  illumi- 
nate the  degree  to  which  folk  music 
has  become  the  idiom  of  young- 
liberal  protest — which  includes  pro- 
test about  The  Bomb  and  the  way 
the  world  treated  Marilyn  Monroe 
as  well  as  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Negro.  And  this  is  ironical 
in  that  the  Negroes'  greatest  music, 
jazz,  has  with  rare  exceptions  (a 
handful  of  records :  Armstrong,  Hol- 
iday, Mingus)  not  been  the  clarion 
call  of  emancipation.  Instead  of 
power  and  passion,  we  get  Bob  Dylan. 

The  record  of  the  March  on  Wash- 
ington is  mostly  filled  with  words; 
the  singers  consistently  suffer  inter- 
ruption at  the  hands  of  the  speakers. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
editors,  as  it  will  likely  be  of  the 
listeners,  that  the  words  (Miss  Baez 
always  excepted)  convey  more.  For 
the  trouble  with  political  folk  mu- 
sic, as  Mr.  Seeger's  falls  from  sub- 
tlety suggest,  is  that  it  tends  to  be 
undiscriminating,   and   it   whines. 


We  Shall  Overcome.  The  March  on 
Washington,  August  28,  1963.  Au- 
thorized recording  by  the  Council 
for  United  Civil  Rights  Leadership 
(many  companies).  We  Shall  Over- 
come". Pete  Seeger.  Carnegie  Hall 
Concert.  Columbia  CS  8901. 


HOW  TO  CUT 

TRAVEL  COSTS 

and  get  more  lun  out  ol  your  trip  to  Europe ! 

You  save  up  to  $500*  on  the  U.S.  purchase 
price — and  cut  down  on  car  rentals,  plane 
and  rail  fares  when  you  order  your  new 
Hillman,  Sunbeam  "Alpine"  or  Humber 
here  for  delivery  overseas!  Besides,  it's  so 
much  more  fun  to  tour  Europe  in  your  own 
car.  Only  Rootes  offers  a  choice  of  sedans, 
sports  cars,  convertibles  and  station  wag- 
ons. All  backed  by  a  world-wide  organiza- 
tion with  delivery  and  service  facilities  in 
163  countries.  Liberal  trade-in  allowance 
and  financing  plan.  See  your  travel  agent 
or  Hillman-Sunbeam  dealer  today. 
•Depending  on  which  car  you  select. 

Only  Rootes  offers  delivery  in 
London  or  Paris  at  the  same  low  prices! 
Ask  about  our  Repurchase  Plan 
■  •  For  details  mail  coupon  today!  — 

ROOTES  MOTORS,  INC.  Dept.   L-2 
505  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  NY.  or 
9830  W.  Pico  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Please    send    me    full    details    of    Rootes 
Overseas  Car  Delivery  Plan. 

Name 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


Conjecturism 

is  the  modern  approach  to  art 


It's  the  space-age  concept,  instead  of 
the  sentimentality  inherited  from  the 
Dark  Ages.  Send  50<?  (check,  coin  or 
stamps )  for  the  famous  pamphlet,  The 
Gac  About  Art  Being  Immortal.  Get 
your  50tf  back  if  you  don't  like  the 
pamphlet.  If  you  do  like  it,  the  50tf 
will  count  towards  any  other  of  the 
conjecturist  books  in  our  list,  including 
the  new  and  exciting  book,  Hypocrisy 
About  Art,  by  Theodore  L.  Shaw.  You 
can't  lose.  Stuart  Publications,  Dept. 
HR-2,  330  Beacon  St.,  Boston,   Mass. 


LEARN 

AT 
HOME 


Enjoy  glamorous  high-pay  career 
or  profitable  hobby.  Learn  Paint- 
ing, Commercial  Art,  Cartoon- 
ing, Fashion  Art,  Lettering,  TV, 
etc.  We  train  you  at  home,  in 
spare  time.  TWO  22-pc.  art  out- 
fits (worth  $25)  Included  at  no 
extra  charge.  LOW  COST  -  only 
$6  a  month.  Write  for  FREE 
Book.  No  obligation,  no  salesman 
will  call.  Washington  School  of 
Art,  Studio  222.  Port  Washing- 
ton. L.  I..  N.  V.  fE^tab.  1014.) 
Licensed  by  N.  V.  State  Educa. 
Dept.  Tear  thl 


by  Raphael  Soyer 
WSA  Collection 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST   PRICES 

You   name   it — we   find   it!   Fa; 
Send  us  your  wants! 

INTERNATIONAL  BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3003-H.  Beverly 

HARD-TO-FIND  BOOKS  located 
contacts.  From  Limbo  unto  Thule;  And 
of   the   Citrajacent   Mere.   Book   Land 
Brand  Blvd.,  Glendale  3,  C< 


HOW  TO  TRAVEL 

—  and  get  paid   for   it 

There's  a  job  waiting  for  you  somewhere:  on  a  ship,  with  an  airline,  in  overseas 
branches  of  American  firms,  in  foreign  firms  overseas— even  exploring  if  you're 
adventurous. 

The  full  story  of  what  job  you  can  fill  is  in  Norman  Ford's  big  book  How  to 
Travel  and  Get  Paid  lor  It.  Whether  you're  male  or  female,  young  or  old, 
whether  you  want  a  life-time  of  paid  traveling  or  just  hanker  to  roam  the  world 
for  a  short  year  or  so,  here  are  the  facts  you  want,  complete  with  names  and 
addresses  and  full  details  about  the  preparations  to  make,  the  cautions  to  ob- 
serve, the  countries  to  head  for. 

You  learn  about  jobs  in  travel  agencies  (and  as  tour-conductors),  in  importing 
and  exporting  concerns,  with  mining  and  construction  companies.  Here's  the 
story  of  jobs  in  the  Red  Cross  and  the  UN  organizations,  how  doctors  get  jobs 
on  ships,  the  way  for  a  young  girl  to  land  a  job  as  airline  hostess,  the  wonder- 
ful travel  opportunities  if  you  will  teach  English  to  foreigners,  and  the  fabulous 
travel  possibilities  for  those  who  know  stenography. 

"Can  a  man  or  woman  still  work  his  or  her  way  around  the  world  today?" 
Norman  Ford  asks  in  this  book  as  you  might  ask  today.  And  he  replies  in  75,000 
words  of  facts,  "The  answer  is  still  a  very  definite  Yes." 

To  travel  and  get  paid  for  it,  send  today  for  How  to  Travel  and  Get  Paid  for 
It  on  a  money-back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  Price,  $1.50.  Fill  out  coupon. 


Where  to  Retire  or  Vacation 


at   what   look   like  prewar   prices  —  and 

where  no  one  ever  heard  of  nerves  or  worries 


These    Are   America's    Own    Bargain    Paradises 

Norman  Ford's  big  book  Off-the-Beaten  Path  names  the  really  low  cost  Florida 
retirement  and  vacationing  towns,  the  best  values  in  Texas,  the  Southwest,  Cali- 
fornia, the  South  and  East,  Canada— and  a  dozen  other  areas  which  the  crowds 
have  not  yet  discovered. 

—Fabulous  places  like  that  undiscovered  region  where  winters  are  as  warm 
and  sunny  as  Miami  Beoch's  yet  costs  can  be  two-thirds  less.  Or  that  island  that 
looks  like  Hawaii  yet  is  2,000  miles  nearer  (no  expensive  sea  or  air  trip  to  get 
there).  Or  those  many  other  low-cost  exquisitely  beautiful  spots  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  visitors  in-a-hurry  overlook  ;so  costs  are  low 
and  stay  low). 

Every  page  of  Off-the-Beaten  Path  opens  a  different  kind  of  vacationing  or 
retirement  paradise  which  you  can  afford— places  as  glamorous  as  far-off  coun- 
tries yet  every  one  of  them  located  right  near  at  hand,  like  these: 

•  France's  only  remaining  outpost  in  this  part  of  the  world— completely  sur- 
rounded by  Canadian  territory  ...  or  a  village  more  Scottish  than  Scotland  .  .  . 
or  age-old  Spanish  hamlets  right  in  our  own  U.S.,  where  no  one  ever  heard  of 
nervous  tension  or  the  worries  of  modern  day  life. 

•  Resort  villages  where  visitors  come  by  the  score,  so  you  always  meet  new 
people  .  .  .  (but  they  never  come  by  the  thousands  to  raise  prices  or  crowd 
you  out). 

•  That  remarkable  town  where  a  fee  of  3c  a  day  gives  you  an  almost  endless 
round  of  barbecues,  musicals,  concerts,  picnics,  pot  luck  suppers,  smorgasbord 
dinners  and  a  fine  arts  program.  That  southern  island  first  discovered  by  million- 
aires who  had  all  the  world  to  roam  in  .  .  .  and  now  their  hideaways  are  open 
to  anyone  who  knows  where  to  find  them. 

You  read  of  island  paradises  aplenty  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  of  art 
colonies  (artists  search  for  picturesque  locations  where  costs  are  low!\  of  areas 
with  almost  a  perfect  climate  or  with  flowers  on  every  side.  Here  are  the  real 
U.S. A. -brand  Shangri-Las  made  for  the  man  or  woman  who's  had  enough  of 
crowds.  Here,  too,  are  unspoiled  seashore  villages,  tropics-like  islands,  and 
dozens  of  other  spots  just  about  perfect  for  your  retirement  or  vacation  at  some 
of  the  lowest  prices  you've  heard  of  since  the  gone-forever  prewar  days.  They  re 
all  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  for  good  measure  you  also  read  about 
the  low-cost  paradises  in  Howaii,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Off-the-Beaten  Path  is  a  big  book  filled  with  facts  that  open  the  way  to  free- 
dom from  tension  and  a  vacation  or  retirement  you  can  really  afford.  About 
100,000  words  and  plenty  of  pictures.   Yet  it  costs  only   $2. 


Mail  to 

HARIAN   PUBLICATIONS,   36   First  Ave. 

Greenlawn   (Long   Island),   New   York 

I  have  enclosed  $ (cash,  check  or  money  order).  Please  send  me 

the  books  checked  below.  You  will  refund  my  money  if  I  am  not  satisfied. 

□  TRAVEL    ROUTES   AROUNf    THE   WORLD-the   traveler's  directory  of 

passenger-carrying  freighters).  SI. 

□  MEXICO-WHERE    EVERYTHING   COSTS    LESS.   $1.50. 

□  HOW  TO  TRAVEL   WITHOUT   BEING   RICH.   S1.50. 

□  HOW  TO  GET  A  JOB  THAT  TAKES  YOU  TRAVELING.  SI .50. 

3  OFF-THE-BEATEN  PATH   .      .  America's  own  Bargain  Paradises.  $2. 
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SPECIAL   OFFER:   All   five   books   listed   above   for   only   $5 


Print  Name  

Street   Address 
City  


Zone  State 


Passenger-Carrying  FREIGHTERS 
Are  the  Secret  of  Low  Cost  Travel 

^es,  for  no  more  than  you  spend  at  a  resort,  you  can  take  a  never-to-be  for 
gotten  cruise  to  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires.  Or  through  the  West  Indies  or  along  th< 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  French  Canada.  In  fact,  trips  to  almost  everywhere  an 
within    your    means. 

And  what  accommodations  you  get:  large  rooms  with  beds  (not  bunks), 
probably  a  private  bath,  lots  of  good  food  and  plenty  of  relaxation  as 
you   speed   from   port  to   port. 

Depending  upon  how  fast  you  want  to  go,  a  round  the  world  cruise  can  cm  | 
yours  for  as  little  as  S250-S300  a  month.  And  there  are  shorter  trips.  Fast,  un 
crowded  voyages  to  England,  France,  the  Mediterranean;  two  or  three  weel  I 
vocations  up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  or  elsewhere.  Name  the  port  and  th«  I 
chances  are  you  can  find  it  listed  in  Travel  Routes  Around  the  World.  This  is  th< 
book  that  names  the  lines,  tells  where  they  go,  how  much  they  charge,  briefm 
describes  accommodations.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  travelers  all  over  th(  I 
world  swear  by  it.  Travel  editors  and  travel  writers  say  "To  learn  how  t< 
travel  for  as  little  as  you'd  spend  at  a  resort  get  Travel  Routes  Around  the 
World." 

It's  yours  for  just  $1,  and  the  big  110-page  1964  edition  includes  practically 
every  passenger  carrying  service  starting  from  or  going  to  New  York,  Canada, 
New  Orleans,  the  Pacific  Coast,  Mexico,  South  America,  England,  France,  the 
Mediterranean,  Africa,  the  Indies,  Australia,  the  South  Seas,  Japan,  etc.  There's 
a  whole  section  called  "How  to  See  the  World  at  Low  Cost." 

A  big  $1  worth,  especially  as  it  can  open  the  way  to  more  travel  than  you 
ever  thought  possible.   For  your  copy,  simply  fill  out  coupon. 


FABULOUS  MEXICO  | 

WHERE   EVERYTHING   COSTS   LESS 

The  land  of  retirement  and  vacation  bargains — that's  Mexico 

Where  you  can  build  a  modern  home  for  S4500  and  an  American  retirement  in-l 
come  looks  like  a  fortune.  It's  the  land  where  your  vacation  money  can  buy] 
double  or  more  what  it  might  back  home— provided  you  know  where  to  go  fori 
Mexico's  best  values. 

Norman  Ford's  big  book  MEXICO-WHERE  EVERYTHING  COSTS  LESS  tells 
you  exactly  where  to  get  all  of  this  country's  best  vacation  and  retirement 
values,  where  you  can  live  like  a  prince  on  what  you  might  just  get  along  on  in 
the  U.S.A. 

Norman  Ford  knows  Mexico  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  and  he 
takes  you  to  vacation  and  retirement  areas  that  look  more  like  the  South  Seas 
than  Tahiti  itself;  to  whole  sections  of  just  perfect  weather  where  it's  like  June 
all  year  round;  plus  resort  after  resort,  towns,  cities,  spas  and  what  not  else 
where  you'll  have  a  vacation  to  remember  at  a  cost  so  low  it  could  seem 
unbelievable. 

If  you  want  a  delightful  retirement  area  with  plenty  of  Americans  around  to 
talk  to,  he  leads  you  to  all  the  principal  retirement  towns,  as  well  as  dozens 
of  little  known,  perhaps  even  more  delightful  areas,  where  costs  are  way  far 
down,  there's  plenty  to  do  and  meeting  people  is  easy.  Always,  he  shows  you 
modern,  flower-bedecked  hotels  and  inns  that  charge  hardly  half  of  what  you 
might  expect  to  spend  in  even  such  o  land  of  vacation  and  retirement  bargains 
as  Mexico. 

There's  a  great  deal  more  besides:  everything  from  exploring  ancient  pyra- 
mids as  old  as  Egypt's  to  finding  fabulous  hunting  and  fishing.  If  you  might 
want  to  shore  in  the  high  interest  rates  Mexican  banks  pay  or  to  buy  equally 
high-earning  real  estate  or  start  a  business  of  your  own,  this  detailed  guide  to 
a  fabulous  land  tells  you  what  you  must  do  to  start  your  money  earning  so 
much  more  than  in  the  U.S. 

MEXICO-WHERE  EVERYTHING  COSTS  LESS  opens  up  Mexico  to  you.  It's  a 
big  book,  yet  it  costs  only  SI. 50.  So  send  for  yours  today. 


Round  the  World  on  a  Shoestring 

If  you  know  the  seldom-advertised  ways  of  reaching  foreign  countries,  you  don't 
need  fantastic  sums  of  money  in  order  to  travel.  You  could  spend  $500-51000  on 
a  one-way  luxury  steamer  to  Buenos  Aires-but  do  you  know  you  can  travel  all 
the  way  to  Argentina  through  colorful  Mexico,  the  Andes,  Peru,  etc.,  by  bus 
and  rail  for  just  S179  in  fores? 

You  con  spend  S5000  on  a  luxury  cruise  around  the  world.  But  do  you  know 
you  can  travel  around  the  world  via  deluxe  freighter  for  only  a  fourth  the  cost 
TuiOO?       '  °re   ha"   °   dozen   °'her    round   ,he   world    routings   for   under 

There  are  two  ways  to  travel-like  a  tourist,  who  spends  a  lot,  or  like  a 
traveler,  wno  knows  all  the  ways  to  reach  his  destination  economically,  com- 
fortably, and  while  seeing  the  most. 

Norman  Ford's  big  new  guide  How  to  Travel  Without  Being  Rich  gives  you 
the  traveler's  picture  of  »h»  world  showing  you  the  lower  cost,  comfortable  ways 
to  pract.cally  any  part  of  the  world.  Page  after  page  reveals  the  ship  rail,  bus, 
airplane  and  other  routings  that  save  you  money  and  open  the  world  to  you. 

What  do  you  want  to  do?  Explore  the  West  Indies?  This  is  the  guide  that 
tells  you  how  to  see  them  like  an  old  time  resident  who  knows  all  the  tricks 
ot  how  to  make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two.  Visit  Mexico?  This  is  the 
guide  that  tells  you  the  low  cost  ways  of  reaching  the  sights  {how  76c  takes 
you  via  8-passenger  automobile  as  for  as  those  not-in-the-know  pay  $5.60  to 
reach).  Room  around  South  America?  Europe?  Any  other  part  of  the  world? 
This  is  the  guide  that  tells  you  where  and  how  to  go  at  prices  you  can  really 
off  ord. 

If  you've  ever  wanted  to  travel,  prove  now,  once  and  for  all,  that  travel  is 
within  your  reach  Send  now  for  How  to  Travel  Without  Being  Rich.  It's  a  big 
book,  with  over  75  000  words,  filled  with  facts,  prices,  and  routings,  and  it's 
yours  for  only  SI. 50.   Even  one   little  hint  can  save  you  this  sum   several   times 
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The  Strange  Twilight  of  Harry  Bridges/ Burton  Wolfe 


Every  Artist  Needs  a  Hard-boiled  Patron  I  Edgar  Wind 


Italy's  Forgotten  City  I  Joseph  Jay  Deiss 
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In  every  glass  of  I.  W.  Harper 

...a  great  tradition! 
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PITCHER  .  ,900.    COMPANION  .  ,9,0;    BAR   BOTTLE"  CUT   GLASS.  ,9,0;  WICKER  "CARBOY".  ,880;  "CANTEEN  G.  A.  R."  ,895 

Since  1872,  I.W.  Harper  has  won  acclaim  as  the  Prized  Kentucky  ' 
Bourbon.  You  can  see  its  rich  tradition  in  these  rare  bottles    taste 
its  pleasure  in  every  glass.  Enjoy  I.  W.  Harper...ifs  alwaysa  pleasure!  1 

I.  W.HARPER 

THE   GOLD   MEDAL   BOURBON 


(ital  ingredient  for  thin  film  circuits:  Plenty  of  "Nothing" 


i/lade  in  the  virtual  nothingness  of 
i  nearly  perfect  vacuum,  "thin  film" 
lircuits  will  soon  help  carry  your 
'oice  even  more  reliably  over  the 
Jell  telephone  network.  They  are  new 
iroducts  made  by  Western  Electric 
o  replace  conventional  components 
hat  have  to  be  wired  and  soldered 
Dgether.  But  they  are  tough  to  make. 
The  metal  circuit  deposited  on  the 
pecial  glass  frame  is  about  four- 
lillionths  of  an  inch  thin.  It  would 
ike  thousands  of  these  films  to 


equal  the  thickness  of  a  human  hair. 

To  make  this  revolutionary  thin  film 
circuit,  our  engineers  had  to  develop 
special  processes  for  depositing  tan- 
talum and  other  metals  on  glass.  The 
solution:  a  highly  ingenious  tech- 
nique, developed  with  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories'  teamwork.  This 
method  called  for  the  design  and 
building  of  a  continuous  open-end 
vacuum  machine  in  which  the  metal 
deposits  are  made  in  a  vacuum. 

Innovations  that  decrease  size, 


lower  costs  and  improve  reliability 
result  directly  from  our  working 
closely  with  other  Bell  Telephone 
System  members:  research  by  Bell 
Laboratories  creates  new  ideas  and 
designs;  engineering  and  manufac- 
turing skill  from  Western  Electric  as- 
sures products  of  high  quality  at  low 
cost;  operation  by  Bell  telephone 
companies  provides  service  that  im- 
proves as  needs  change.  Because  we 
work  together,  you  enjoy  the  world's 
finest,  low-cost  telephone  service. 


WESTERN    ELECTRIC    MANUFACTURING    AND    SUPPLY   UNIT  OF   THE    BELL   SYSTEM 


A  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  new  Book-Dividend  plan  of  the  BOOK-OF-I 


ALL  EIGHT  VOLUMES  FOR  ONLY 


< 


The  Story  of 
""  Civilization 


BY  WILL  DURANT 


The  most  economical  library-building  system  ever  devised 


•  |  : i  f  i£    purpose   of  this  suggested   trial 

1  membership  is  to  demonstrate,  I'v 
your  own  actual  experience,  four  tilings 
highly  important  for  every  reading  family. 
First,  that  membership  in  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  is  a  certain  way  to  keep 
from  missing,  through  oversight  or  over- 
busyness,  the  new  books  you  fully  intend 
to  read;  second,  that  you  will  pay  on  the 
average  20%  less  for  those  books  you 
want  than  you  otherwise  would;  third, 
that  you  will  have  a  wide  choice— more 
than  200  books  a  year;  and  fourth,  that 
under  the  Club's  new  Book-Dividend  sys- 
tem you  will  be  acquiring  useful  or  beau- 
tiful volumes— and  fine  high-priced  sets— 
for  trifling  sums. 

*  HOW  CAN  IT  BE  DONE?  The  an- 
swer ro  that  natural  question  is  that  the 
Club's  Book-Dividend  system  is  compara- 
ble to  the  traditional  profit-sharing  sys- 
tems of  consumer  cooperatives.  The  Club 
regularly  sets  aside  from  its  income  what 
is  termed  its  Book-Dividend  Fund.  As  this 


total  accumulates  it  is  invested  for  the 
benefit  of  members  in  large  editions  of 
high-priced  library  volumes— beautiful  art 
books,  indispensable  reference  works,  prac- 
tical and  useful  books  in  many  fields,  liter- 
ary classics  both  old  and  new,  and  costly 
multi-volume  sets  like  the  one  pictured 
here.  These  are  the  Club's  Book-Dividends. 

*  YOU  HAVE  A  WIDE  CHOICE 
OF  BOOK-DIVIDENDS  •  The  system  is 

simple.  With  every  Club  Selection  or  al- 
ternate you  buy  you  receive  one  Book- 
Dividend  Certificate.  Each  certificate,  to- 
gether with  a  nominal  sum,  usually  Si. 00 
or  $1.50— occasionally  more  for  unusually 
expensive  volumes— can  be  redeemed  for 
one  of  the  Book-Dividends.  You  make 
your  choice  from  a  Book-Dividend  Cata- 
log (revised  several  times  a  year).  More 
than  100  differer  :  volumes  are  at  present 
available,  and  others  are  constantlv  being 
added.  Members  are  free  to  choose 
among  them,  getting  as  many  as  their 
purchases  permit. 


"A  spacious  promenade  down  the  aisles  of  time. 
that  put  fiction  in  the  shade"  —  Marvin  Lo-vventha 


.teeming  with  figures 


5)c  VOLUME  I  •  Our  Oriental  Heritage  •  The 

civilizations  of  Egypt  and  the  Near  East  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  and  of  India.  China  and  Ja- 
pan from  the  beginning  to  our     wn  day. 

*  VOLUME  II  •  The  Life  of  Greece  • 

tory  of  Greek  government,  industry,  manners. 
morals,  religion,  philosophy  science  literature  and 
art  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Roman  conquest. 

*  VOLUME  III  •  Caesar  and  Christ  •  The  rise 
of  Rome  from  a  crossroads  town  to  the  center  of 
the  world    ending  with  the  collision  of  pagan  and 
Christian    morality,    and    the    final    colla 
classic  civilization  in  the  chaos  of  the  Dart 

*  VOLUME  IV  •  The  Age  of  Faith  •    | 

val  civilization  from  Constantine  the  Great  to 
Dante-A.D.  325  to  1300-including  the  achieve- 
ments of  Christian  Islamic  and  Judaic  life  chiv- 
alrj     the  Crusades,  and  the  glories  of  Gothic  art. 


*  VOLUME  V  •  The  Renaissance  •  A  history 
of  Italy's  Golden  A  g  with  the  birth  of 
Petrar,                      _       th  the  death  of  Titian. 

*  VOLUME  VI  •  The  Reformation  •  Europe's 
world-shaking  re!i_  leginning  two 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Martin  Luther  and  end- 
ing with  John  Calvin, 

*  VOLUME  VII  •  The  Age  of  Reason  Begins 
A  history  of  European  civilization  from   1558  to 

at  put  fiction  in  the 

shade":     Shakespeare      Montaigne      Rembrandt, 

Galileo  iabeth  1  of  England    and 

IV  of  France.  Wkittfs  with  Ariel  Durant. 

-*  VOLUME  VIII      •      The  Age  of  Louis  XIV 
Europe  in  the  brilliant  era  of  the  "Sun  King 
ering  the  lively  and  complex  civilization  of  Pascal, 
Moliere    Cromwell    Milton    Peter  the  G:: 
Ariel  Durant. 
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A  SAVING  OF  *78  ON  THE  SET 

. .  a  percentage  of  saving  not  unusual  or 

sets  available  through  the  Club's  new 

Book-Dividend  plan 


HE-MONTH  CLUB. ..valuable  sets  like  this  for  your  home  library  at  trifling  cost 


J  PER  VOLUME 


RETAIL  PRICES  TOTAL 


$86* 


If  you  agree  IN  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP  to  buy  four  Club  Selections  or  alternates 
within  a  year,  paying  the  members'  prices,  which   average  20%  less  than  retail  prices 
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HA  thrilling  panorama 
oj human  history" 

-CLIFTON  FADIMAN 


DO  NOT  SEND  MONEY 


A  BILL  WILL  BE  SENT  WITH  YOUR  SET 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH    CLUB,    Inc.  " 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-t he-Month  Club  and  send  me  the  eight- 
volume  7be  iloiy  oj  Civilization,  billing  me  only  $8  I  retail  prices  total  $86).  I  agree 
to  purchase  at  least  four  monthly  Selections-or  alternates-during  the  first  year  I  am  a 
member.  Members'  prices  for  these  books  average  20%  less  than  retail  prices.  I  have 
the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying  these  four  books.  During 
the  trial  and  thereafter,  if  I  continue,  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Certificate 
with  every  Selection-or  alternate-I  buy.  Each  certificate  together  with  a  nominal 
sum  can  be  redeemed  for  a  Book-Dividend  which  I  may  choose  from  a  wide  variety 
always  available.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  all  book  shipments  to  cover  postage 
and  mailing  expense.)  PI  EASE  NOTE:  Occasionally  the  Club  will  offer  two  or  more 
books  together  at  a  special  combined  price.  Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a  single 
book  in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 
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One  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
financial  world  is  why  stocks  and 
bonds  are  called  securities.  The 
word  security  (from  the  Latin 
for  "without  care")  implies  ab- 
solute safety,  and  in  truth  no  in- 
vestment is  absolutely  safe  under 
any  and  all  conditions. 

Investing  is  fraught  with  risk, 
just  as  life  is.  There  are,  of  course, 
ways  of  avoiding  needless  risk  by 
choosing  carefully  before  invest- 
ing and  checking  conscientiously 
after  investing  to  see  that  your  in- 
vestments continue  to  meet  your 
needs. 

And  there  is  something  else 
worth  keeping  in  mind  when  you 
consider  investing  in  common 
stocks.  We'd  like  to  state  it  in 
very  broad  terms  —  terms  that  are 
unlikely  but  not  impossible  —  to 
make  our  point.  When  you  invest 
in  securities  on  a  cash  basis,  you 
may,  with  wisdom  and  good  for- 
tune, gain  more  than  100%  —  or 
less,  of  course.  Or  you  may  Jose 
as  much  as  100  %  of  your  in- 
vestment —  though  no  more  than 
100%. 

You  should  consider  both  po- 
tential reward  and  possible  risk 
when  you  invest.  Be  sure  to  give 
both  their  due  before  you  back 
your  judgment  with  your  money. 
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MEMBERS  N.  V.  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER 
PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 


MERRILL.  LYNCH, 

PIERCE, 

FEIMIMER  &  SMITH  INC 

70    PINE     STREET,  NEW  YORK  5,  NEW  YORK 


The  Questioning  Jew 

I  am  irritated  with  Rabbi  Morris 
Adler's  article,  "What  Is  a  Jew?" 
[January].  ...  As  long  as  the  Jew 
holds  himself  apart  from  a  society 
because  he  is  convinced  of  his  superi- 
ority to  it,  he  cannot  be  accepted  by 
it.  .  .  .  I  feel  deeply  about  this.  My 
great-grandfather  was  one  Jakob 
Loeb,  a  Jew  born  in  Leipzig ;  he 
married  a  German  Lutheran  girl  and 
emigrated  to  Canada.  No  one  perse- 
cuted him  in  Baden,  Ontario.  The 
Loebs  were  accepted  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  community.  My  mother, 
granddaughter  of  Jakob,  finds  any  dis- 
cussion of  Jewish  identification  merely 
quaint.  We  are  Americans.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Adler,  in  a  sense  the  synagogue 
should  be  blamed  for  the  apprehen- 
sions and  anxieties  of  the  Jews — you 
should  be  urging  intermarriage!  Un- 
likely? Granted.  But  you  can't  .  .  . 
be  superior  to  the  group  and  belong 
to  the  group  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 
Charles  F.  Hampton 
Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

Rabbi  Adler  refers  to  "an  eminent 
Jewish  thinker"  who  "tells  him  that 
Judaism  is  a  civilization."  Your 
readers  should  know  that  this  "emi- 
nent" person  is  Mordecai  M.  Kaplan, 
founder  of  the  Reconstructionist 
movement  in  contemporary  Jewish 
life  and  for  more  than  half  a  century 
a  professor  at  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America.  As  such  he 
certainly  is  entitled  to  a  more  accu- 
rate description  of  his  viewpoint.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Kaplan  teaches  that  Jews  must 
live  in  two  civilizations  in  this  coun- 
try, the  American  and  the  Jewish, 
and  that  they  must  bring  to  bear 
upon  each  other  the  affirmative  and 
itive  values  of  the  other.  .  .  .  Juda- 
ism, according  to  Dr.  Kaplan,  cannot 
function  :;s  a  "complete"  civilization 
anywhere  except  in  Israel.  .  .  . 

The  crucial  fact  about  contempo- 
rary Jews  is  that  they  are  now  an 
integral  part  of  American  life  .  .  . 
Rabbi  Adler  did  not  make  clear  that 
the  problem  "What  is  a  Jew?"  is  a 
new  problem,  one  which  came  to 
the    fore    when    Jews    entered    into 


the  stream  of  non-Jewish  life.  It 
is  not  a  manifestation  of  an  age-long 
neuroticism. 

Dr.  Kaplan  is  not  satisfied  merely  i 
with  the  term  "civilization."  The  f 
description  is :  "an  evolving  religious 
civilization." 

Dr.  Ira  Eisenstein,  Pres. 

Jewish  Reconstructionist 

Foundation,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Finally,  you  secured  an  authentic 

Jew  to  expound  Judaism.  Rabbi  Adler 

is  a  superb  spokesman  for  our  faith 

and  .  .  .  he's  as  modest  as  he  is  great. 

I   was  with  him   in  the   Philippines 

when  he  grew  that  beard.   He  didn't 

need  it,  as  he  contends,  to  accentuate 

the  distinctiveness  of  Judaism.  That 

became  evident  to  anyone  who  chatted 

with  him  for  a  few  moments,  or  who 

listened  to  him  glitter  on  the  pulpit. 

Rabbi  Samuel  M.  Silver 

Temple  Sinai 

Stamford,  Conn. 


Yankee  Veto 

Last  night  for  reading  in  bed  I 
unfortunately  chose  the  article  on 
"My  Poetic  Career  in  Vermont  Poli- 
tics" by  William  Jay  Smith  [Janu- 
ary]. .  .  .  The  crux  of  my  complaint 
is  the  waxing  administered  by  Pro- 
fessor Smith  to  the  Vermont  State 
Legislature  after  serving  one  term, 
and  one  term  only,  as  the  member 
from  Pownal.  .  .  .  Smith  knows  damn 
little  about  the  Legislature  and  still 
less  about  the  State  of  Vermont.  .  .  . 
Hollis  French 
Salisbury,  Vt. 

It  is  probable  that  a  member  who 
goes  to  the  Vermont  Legislature  .  .  . 
lacking  in  ability  to  lead  might  just 
find  himself  in  so  frustrating  a  state 
of  mind  that  the  only  satisfaction  for 
his  ego  would  be  to  strike  back  with 
the  satire  of  "My  Poetic  Career  in 
Vermont  Politics."  The  article  and 
the  illustrations  are  unjust  and  in 
very  poor  taste. 

Pearl  B.  Stephenson 

Member  1961,  1963,  Vt.  Legislature 

Westfield,  Vt. 
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A  massive  2-volume  library  of  great 
writings  that  explores  all  the  ways  of 
human  love  through  history  to  today... 

From  the  Bible  and  Aristotle  to  Fromm, 
Sartre  and  Freud;  from  Dante  and  Casa- 
nova to  Dostoevski,  Proust  and  Lawrence, 
more  than  100  outstanding  psychologists, 
anthropologists,  and  philosophers,  scien- 
tists and  theologians,  poets  and  novelists 
examine  the  full  scope  and  depth  of  love. 
The  WORLD  OF  LOVE  revealingly  brings 
together  for  the  first  time  the  important 
theories,  case  studies,  biographies  letters, 
essays,  and  world  literature  that  examine 
love's  meanings  and  experiences  —  from 


self-love,  homosexuality  and  sado-maso- 
chism. 

Although  the  retail  price  of  this  authori- 
tative and  entertaining  reference  set  is 
$17.50  you  may  have  it  without  charge,  as 
your  first  demonstration  of  the  many 
benefits  of  membership  in  The  Book 
Find  Club. 


2   VOLUMES,   BOXED   •   140   CONTRIBUTIONS   BY 
117  FOREMOST  WRITERS  ■  6'/i"  X  9V4"  •  1,152  pp. 


Partial  Contents 
IMF  MEANING  OF  LOVE  •  THE  WAYS 
OF  LOVE  /  The  Problem  of  Love,  Stages  of 
Love,  The  Biology  of  Love  and  Inn 
EROS  /  The  Search  for  Fufillment,  Romantic 
Love  and  the  Search  for  the  Ideal,  The  Tristan 
Myth,  First  Love,  Love  and  Heroism  •  AGAPE 
/  Human  and  Divine  Love  •  PHILIA  /  The 
Maturity  of  Love;  Love  and  Freedom,  Altru- 
ism, Friendship 

Among  the  Contributors:  Bacon,  Peircc,  Treud, 
Plato,  Nygrcn,  Aristotle,  Gasset,  Stendhal,  Santa- 
yana,  Huizinga,  Dante,  Coethe,  Kierkegaard,  Che- 
khov, Spinoza,  Rilke,  Unamuno,  D'Arcy,  Huxley, 
Fromm,  Menninger,  Schweitzer,  Lewis 
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PATHOLOGIES  OF  LOVE  •  LOVE  AND 
PERSONAL  DISORDER  /  Love  and  Neurosis, 
Erotic  Symbolism,  Hysteria  •  THE  UNLOVED 
CHILD  /  Privation  of  Love,  Dreams  and  Early 
Memories,  Delinquency  •  THE  UNLOVING 
/  Narcissism,  Egoism,  Auto-eroticism,  Frigid- 
ity •  HOMOSEXUALITY:  The  Flight  from  the 
Other  /  Jean  Genet:  Criminal  and  Saint, 
Fetishism,  Lesbianism  •  SADISM  AND  MA- 
SOCHISM •  PROSTITUTION 
Among  the  Contributors:  Levi,  Homey,  Ellis, 
Wilde,  Montagu,  Bettelheim,  lames,  Casanova, 
Dostoevski,  Sartre,  Petronius,  Beauvoir,  Sappho, 
Reik,  Rousseau,  Swinburne,  Michelet 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  LOVE  •  SEXUAL 
LOVE  /  Sex  and  Character,  Virtue,  Virginity, 
Falling  in  Love  •  LOVE,  SEX  AND  MORALS 
/  Sexual  Instinct  and  Sexual  Selection,  Love 
and  the  Law,  Puritanism:  Abstract,  Sexuality 
•  MARRIAGE  AND  SOCIETY  /  Sex,  Marriage 
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Rummaging  through  the  attic 
of  an  old  Kentucky  farm  house, 
the  new  tenants  came  across  two 
dusty  shoe  boxes. 

One  box  bore  the  label  "String- 
saved;  "  the  other,  "String-too 
short  to  save". 

To  the  conscientious  string 
saver,  the  recurring  question  is 
"How  long  is  too  short?"  Thus, 
a  judgment  is  tied  to  the  end  of 
each  string. 

Likewise,  what  to  save  and 
what  to  throw  away  as  the  mash 
passes  through  the  still,  is  of 
prime  concern  to  us  bourbon 
distillers.  What  some  of  us  save 
and  others  don't,  makes  all  the 
difference  in  our  whiskies. 

Now  the  simple  function  of  a 
still,  in  case  you're  interested, 
is  to  separate  the  whiskey  from 
the  mash.  In  so  doing,  certain 
flavoring  agents  called  conge- 
nerics may  or  may  not  accom- 
pany the  bourbon,  depending  on 
the  "set"  of  the  still. 

It  follows,  therefore  —  the 
more  congenerics  the  more  gen- 
erous the  taste. 

Inside  our  old-fashioned  pot 
stills,  we  save  "string"  other 
distillers  throw  away.  This  is 
because  our  family  distillery  ad- 
dressee itself  to  serving  a  special 
coterie  of  bourbon  men  who  like 
their  whiskey  to  sit  up  in  the 
glass! 

Unlike  certain  of  today's  bland 
versions  with  most  of  their  con- 
generics "boiled"  away,  our  Old 
Fitzgerald  comes  through  the 
still  at  a  just-right  proof  to  tote 
the  rich  bourbon  flavors  along, 
then  goes  on  to  mature  to  fra- 
grant mellowness  after  6  or  more 
years  in  new  white  mountain  oak. 

If  you  are  one  who  selects 
your  brand  for  depth  of  flavor 
instead  of  lack,  we  invite  you  to 
join  this  inner  circle  of  the  Bour- 
bon Elite  who  have  discovered 
the  satisfying  goodness  of  Old 
Fitzgerald,  and  find  it  pleasant 
to  share,  in  moderation,  with 
associates  and  friends. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 

Always  Bottled-in-Bond 

Mellow  100  Proof 
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William  Jay  Smith's  account  should 
be  read  by  all  conscientious  citizens 
as  ribald  evidence  of  the  "Sleepy 
Hollows"  that  exist  in  many  state 
legislatures  today.  .  .  . 

Michael  Cargile 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Mr.  Smith  .  .  .  has  buried  in  this 
article  a  gross  misrepresentation  of 
appox-tionment.  Our  bicameral  legis- 
lature is  modeled  on  the  Congi-ess. 
The  intent  is  that  one  house  shall 
have  members  each  of  whom  repre- 
sents approximately  the  same  number 
of  people  and  that  the  other  house 
shall  have  members  each  of  whom 
represents  a  single  political  unit. 
Thus,  in  theory,  passage  of  a  bill  by 
the  one  will  represent  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  people,  and  passage  by 
the  other  a  majority  of  the  political 
units  of  the  state.  So  it  is  in  the 
national  Congress.  There,  however, 
the  political  unit  is  a  state,  while  in 
Vermont  the  political  unit  is  a  town. 
Mr.  Smith  does  not  complain  because 
the  State  of  Vermont  exercises  as 
much  voting  power  in  the  Senate  as 
the  State  of  California.  Yet  he  de- 
rides the  application  of  the  same 
principle  to  the  Vei-mont  legislature 
because  small  towns  exercise  as  much 
voting  power  as  larger  towns  in  one 
house.  He  neglects  to  state  that  a  bill 
must  also  pass  in  another  body  whose 
members  are  representative  of  the 
population.   .   .   . 

Even  if  one  accepts  the  repulsive 
assumption  that  the  one  house  is  con- 
trolled by  poor  stupid  ignorant  clods, 
elected  as  they  are  by  uneducated 
farmers  from  tiny  towns,  the  require- 
ment that  legislation  also  pass  the 
second  house,  elected  on  the  basis  of 
population,  provides  [for  the  citizen 
the]   protection  of  the  laws.   .   .   . 

Stuart  T.  Martin.  Pres. 

WCAX-TV 

Burlington,   Vt. 

Rooney's  Purse  Strings 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
read  Henry  S.  Villard's  Easy  Chair 
article.  "How  to  Save  Money — An 
Open  Letter  to  Congressman  John  J. 
Rooney"  [January].  This  factual  yet 
humorously  disgusting  account  re- 
veals the  absurdity  of  our  Congres- 
sional committee  system.  .  .  .  One 
would  think  Congressional  leaders 
coulJ  find  more  constructive  wavs  to 


save  the  long-suffering  taxpayer  than 
by  cutting  our  Ambassadors'  lunch 
money.  .  .  . 

Barry  A.  Fullerton 
University  Park,  Pa. 

The  Risks  of  Being  Born 

"The  damaged  newborn"  ["Reduc- 
ing the  Hazards  of  Birth,"  Allen  C. 
Barnes,  M.D.,  January]  has  become  a 
label  of  terror  to  parents  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  physicians.  Many  of 
these  children  are  of  normal  intellect 
and  have  not  sustained  actual  damage 
to  the  brain.  Rather,  the  defects  are 
on  a  genetic  or  heredo-familial  basis. 
It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  the 
degree  of  prenatal  care  plays  a  very 
minor  role  in  these  developmental 
disorders. 

There  is  no  question  that  prenatal 
care  may  obviate  specific  cases  of 
brain  hemorrhage,  toxi-metabolic  dis- 
orders, infections  and  post-infectious 
complications,  hematologic  and  im- 
munologic disorders,  as  well  as  pe- 
ripheral nerve  injuries.  The  emphasis 
placed  on  these  conditions  is  certainly 
warranted. 

M.  H.  Lampert,  M.D. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Dr.  Barnes  says  that  "whether 
there  is  a  one-in-five  or  a  one-in-a- 
hundred  chance  of  a  defective  baby," 
in  his  opinion,  "this  is  a  risk  few 
people  should  take."  He  seems  to  be 
arguing  for  legalized  abortions  in 
such  cases.  However,  this  would 
mean  killing  from  four  to  ninety-nine 
normal  fetuses  in  order  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  a  single  defective  fetus. 
This  hardly  seems  compatible  with 
his  concern  for  the  unborn  baby. 
Solomon  Garb,  M.D. 
Columbia,  Mo. 

As  a  doctor  and  as  a  citizen,  I  wish 
we  had  more  articles  like  Dr.  Barnes's. 
It  is  rare  that  such  a  subject  is  so 
well  handled,  so  honestly. 

Judd  Bockner,  M.D. 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Barnes  has  failed  to  list  one 
of  the  most  significant  hazards  to 
normal  birth  and  healthy  offspring — 
anesthesia.  .  .  .  Any  anesthetic  which 
is  powerful  enough  to  render  the 
mother  unconscious  produces  drastic 
effects  and  possible  brain  damage  to 
the  baby.  ...  A  healthy,  conscious, 
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How  epoxy-tough  finishes  on  today's  Ford-built 
cars  fight  salt,  sun,  grit  and  gravel. 


This  Ford's  gleaming  glamour  stands 
up  to  all  weather  and  road  conditions 
beautifully.  With  good  reason. 

On  a  Ford-built  car  you  get  a  last- 
ing five-coat  finish.  The  first  two 
coats  are  rust-fighting  epoxy 
primers.  Epoxies  are  the  amazing 
chemicals  which  have  such  a  strong 
bond  to  metal,  they're  used  on 
missiles  in  place  of  rivets  or  welds. 

To  bring  you  more  lasting  beauty, 

Ford-built  means  better  built 


Ford  Motor  Company  uses  chip- 
resistant  enamel  for  the  final  three 
coats.  What's  more,  each  of  the 
five  coats  is  oven-baked  at  over 
225°F.  forahard,  armor-like  finish. 
And  you'll  find  this  same  dedica- 
tion to  building  better  quality  in  all 
Ford  Motor  Company  cars  at  every 
step  of  the  way.  Check  the  1964 
models.  See  all  the  reasons  why 
Ford-built  means  better  built. 
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SEVEN  THINGS  TO  BRING  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday. 


There's  more  to  San  Francisco  than  Fisherman's 
Wharf,  Chinatown,  Nob  Hill,  Union  Square.  North 
Beach,  the  Embarcadero,  Candlestick  Park,  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  the  Marina,  Telegraph  Hill, 
Seal  Rocks,  Russian  Hill,  et  cetera. 

San  Francisco  is  a  night  at  the  opera.  Cappucino 


at  one  a.m.  A  walk  along  the  beach  at  Land's  End. 
It's  a  Chinese  parade.  The  sound  of  a  cable  car  as  it 
brakes  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  An  Italian  dinner,  with 
French  bread. 

To  carry  it  all  away  with  you,  just  be  sure  to  pack 
one  thing  into  your  trip:   a  iccek. 


For  free  illustrated  guide  write  San  Francisco  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau,  Dept.  HM,1375  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 
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educated  participation  by  the  mother 
in  the  delivery  process  does  more 
than  eliminate  the  possible  damaging 
effects  of  anesthetic.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  curious  turn  in  history 
which  places  man  rather  than  woman 
in  the  key  position  during  the  modem 
birth  process — all  in  the  name  of 
humanely  releasing  woman  from 
pain.  I  should  like  to  see  some  of  the 
obstetricians  put  on  the  couch  to  find 
out  why  they  have  such  an  emotional 
block  against  allowing  woman  to 
dominate  the  only  process  in  her 
entire  life  in  which  she  is  entitled 
to  play  the  leading  role.  .  .  . 

Dorothy  L.  Kirschbaum 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Verse  Adrift 

In  your  January  issue,  the  third 
stanza  of  my  poem  "Azores"  reads: 

The  tourists,  thrilling 

from  the  deck, 
hail  shrilly  pretty 

the  hillsides  flecked 

The  "the"  in  the  fourth  line  should 
be  omitted ;  not  only  does  the  scan- 
sion boggle  at  it,  but  the  syntax, 
delicately  threaded  through  a  back- 
wards-looking adverb  and  a  forward- 
looking  adjective,  unravels. 

John  Updike 
Ipswich,  Mass. 

We  boggled.  Our  editorial  apologies 
to  Mr.  Updike. 

Growing  Pains  in  Africa 

David  Hapgood's  article  about 
"Africa's  New  Elites"  [December]  is 
by  no  means  complete  or  accurate. 
Mr.  Hapgood  spent  the  bulk  of  his 
African  time  in  Senegal  and  French- 
speaking  West  Africa,  which  are  by 
no  means  fully  representative  of  all 
of  Africa.    .    .   . 

Some  of  Africa's  new  leaders,  as 
cabinet  ministers  with  virtually  no 
previous  managerial  experience  or 
training,  keep  large  departments 
operating  in  the  face  of  staggering 
economic  and  personnel  obstacles.  .  .  . 
Much  of  what  Mr.  Hapgood  says 
about  their  inclination  toward  such 
status  symbols  as  cars  and  large 
houses  is  true.  But  one  might  ask 
how  a  cabinet  minister  with  a  salary 
of  $7,000  to  $10,000  per  year  could 
function  without  these  "luxuries,"  if 
he  is  to  get  from  place  to  place   (he 


often  is  invited  to  four  or  five  din- 
ners, cocktail  parties,  and  ceremonies 

each  evening)  in  the  few  short  hours 
he  has.  And  without  a  suitable  house 
how  does  he  receive  diplomats  and 
the  hordes  of  up-country  constituents 
who  call  on  him?  .  .  . 

Certainly  politics  and  education 
rate  high:  the  African  faces  a  politi- 
cal problem  of  staggering  magnitude 
in  building  a  cohesive  modern  nation 
out  of  dozens  of  tribes.  .  .  .  And  edu- 
cation, besides  being  almost  univer- 
sally regarded  by  Africans  as  the  key 
to  personal  success,  is  absolutely  basic 
to  the  development  of  manpower  for 
political  and  economic  development. 

Does   economic   development   rank 
low?  .  .  .  The  carefully  worked  out 
three-,  five-,  or  seven-year  plans  of 
Ghana,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  Ivory 
Coast,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda  dem- 
onstrate the  African  "rulers'  "  con- 
cern with  economic  development.  And 
they  are  making  a  serious  effort  to 
implement  these  plans.   .  .   . 
E.  Jefferson  Murphy,  Vice  Pres. 
African-American  Institute 
Washington,  D.C. 

David  Hapgood  replies: 

Mr.  Murphy's  letter  should  be 
labeled  for  what  it  is :  public  relations. 
His  African-American  Institute  seeks 
the  goodwill  of  African  governments 
for  its  backers,  notably  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment and  American  mining  inter- 
ests in  Africa.  That  is  the  Institute's 
business.  It  is  not  mine.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  glossing  over  reality 
serves  the  long-run  interests  of  the 
people  of  Africa  or  of  the  U.  S. 

Many  Africans  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
"a  suitable  house"  to  "receive  diplo- 
mats" and  transport  to  "four  or  five 
dinners,  cocktail  parties,  and  cere- 
monies each  evening"  are  not  high- 
priority  needs  in  today's  Africa, 
where  so  many  urgent  needs  go 
unfilled.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Murphy 
would  dare  make  such  a  remark  if 
Americans  rather  than  Africans  were 
suffering  the  consequences. 

As  to  education  for  development, 
does  Mr.  Murphy  believe  that  schools 
that  produce  hordes  of  unemployed 
youths  are  really  helping  Africa  de- 
velop? Does  he  think  that  reading 
an  economic  plan,  even  if  "carefully 
worked  out,"  tells  you  how  the  gov- 
ernment is  actually  spending  its 
mon.ey?  And  to  give  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  Ivory  Coast  as  examples  of 


dare 
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for  the  woman  who 
dares  to  be  different... 
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"concern"  and  "serious  effort"  is  the 
purest  of  public  relations  gestures 
toward  those  governments.  .  .  . 

Icebergs  and  Articles 

John  Fischer's  Easy  Chair  for 
September  ["Helping  Hand  for  a 
Literary  Upstart"]  is  important  in- 
deed for  magazine  writers.  I  could 
have  wished  for  some  mention  of 
The  Reader's  Digest  in  connection 
with  the  quality  of  articles  due  to 
more  time  and  more  research  allotted 
to  them  and  more  money  paid  to  the 
writers    themselves. 

Our  Robert  Littell,  who  so  recently 
died,  wrote  masterpieces  for  us.  And 
Max  Eastman,  William  L.  White, 
Wolfgang  Langewiesche  .  .  .  these 
are  more  than  quick-sale  writers  for 
a  quick  buck.  .  .  .  I've  heard  many 
newspapermen  boast  they  can  turn 
out  a  magazine  article  in  a  weekend. 
It  just  ain't  so.  I  remember  our  great 
Reader's  Digest  editor.  Marc  Rose, 
saying  that  most  articles  by  news- 
papermen which  came  to  us  were 
superficial.  They  showed  insufficient 
preparation,  not  enough  digging,  no 
thorough  research.  "A  good  nonfic- 
tion  article,"  he  said,  "like  an  ice- 
berg, shows  about  one-eighth  of  the 
material  that  went  into  the  making 
of  it.  But  the  unseen  seven-eighths 
is  what  gives  the  piece  solidity,  au- 
thority, conviction."  .  .  . 

Grace  Naismith,  Assoc.  Ed. 

The  Reader's  Digest 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Sexless  January? 

What  happened  to  Harper's  in 
January?  Two  poems,  both  of  which 
had  not  only  rhythm,  but  also  rhyme, 
and,  as  a  bonus,  even  made  sense. 
And  fiction  about  owls,  yet !  No  pros- 
titutes? No  off-beat  characters?  No 
weirdies?  We  were  about  to  cancel 
our  subscription  because  Harper's 
was  getting  too  "far  out"  for  us  to 
fathom.  It's  not  sheer  naivete;  we 
simply  prefer  to  spend  our  reading 
time  (and  money)  on  reading  ma- 
terial that  either  informs  or  enter- 
tains in  an  "uplifting"  sort  of  way. 
New  hope  comes  with  the  January 
issue.  Is  it  some  sort  of  new  trend? 
Are  sin  and  sex  and  strangeness 
going  out  of  style   (we  hope!)  ? 

Kathryn  Loh  Evans 
Seattle,  Wash. 


WALTER  J.  BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 


of  these  beautiful 
DeLuxe  Library  Editions 

FOR  ONLY   XI OO 


REGULAR      1 
PRICE  $10.17 


AS  A  NEW  MEMBER 


TH*  ILIAD 
OF  HOM^P, 

TTERE  is  an  epic  called  one  of  the 
*-*-  six  best  books  ever  written  —  a 
book  so  magnificent  that  Alexander  the 
Great  carried  it  with  him  into  battle  in 
a  jewelled  casket !  When  you  read  this 
exciting  account  of  the  battle  for  Troy. 
\  on '11  see  why  it  has  stirred  the  pulses 
of  countless  readers  for  nearly  three 
thousand  vears ! 


THS 

ODYSSEY 

OF  HOM*P> 

'T'HE  exciting  romantic  narrative  of 
J-  the  perilous  wanderings  of  Odysseus 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  No  hero  of  fic- 
tion has  ever  surpassed  Odysseus  for 
courage,  cleverness,  and  wisdom.  As 
you  thrill  to  his  adventures,  you  will 
—  like  millions  before  you  —  discover 
a  never-ending  fascination  in  this  time- 
less classic  ! 


UTOPIA 


/"^  AN  a  society  be  created  in  which 
^  everyone  lives  the  "good  life"? 
".  here  laws  are  few  and  simple  .  .  . 
where  war  does  not  exist?  One  by  one. 
Sir  Thomas  More  considers  in  Utopia 
the  social  and  economic  problems  that 
have  beset  man  in  all  societies,  in  all 
ages.  ^  ou  will  be  amazed  at  his  con- 
clusions and  you"H  marvel  at  the  bril- 
liance of  a  man  who  — four  centuries 
ago  — could  take  such  an  enlightened 
view  of  social  progress. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


WILL  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
your  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
made  only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
Club?  You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  . .  and 
to  receive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
the  world's  greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
tinguished  literary   authorities,   were  chosen 


The  Great  Classics  Are 

Your  Proudest  Possessions, 

Wisest  Counselors/ 

Most  Rewarding  Friends 


THE  HALLMARK  of  a  cultured  home  has  al- 
ways been  its  library  of  books.  Books  fill  gaps  in 
formal  education  ...  set  a  person  apart  as  one 
who  has  sought  and  tasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
For  filling  leisure  hours  with  sheer  enjoyment, 
nothing  can  surpass  a  classic.  No  one  need  ever 
be  friendless  or  dull  if  he  or  she  chooses  for 
companions  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  stimulating 
minds  that  ever  lived. 


because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women   of   today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be 
interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
And  those  are  the  very  qualities  which  char- 
acterize these  selections:  readability,  interest, 
simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members 
the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are  luxurious 
De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the  fine  buck- 
ram ordinarily  used  for  $7  and  S10  bindings. 
They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are  richly  stamped 
in  genuine  gold  which  will  retain  its  original 
lustre  —  books  you  and  your  children  will 
read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  books  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject  any- 


book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books  —  only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Today's  low 
introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beautiful 
volumes  cannot  be  assured  indefinitely,  so  please 
respond  promptly.  THE  CLASSICS  Club,  Roslyn, 
L.  I.,  New  York  11576. 


THE  CLASSICS  CLUB  WP 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York  11576 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member,  and  send 
me  at  once  the  THREE  beautiful  Classics  Club 
editions  of  THE  ILIAD.  THE  ODYSSEY  and 
UTOPIA.  I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  AD- 
VANCE; within  one  week  after  receiving  my 
books,  I  will  either  return  them  and  owe 
nothing,  or  keep  them  for  the  special  new- 
member  introductory  price  of  ONLY  $1.00 
(plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges)  for  ALL 
THREE  superb  volumes. 

As  a  member,  I  am  to  receive  advance  de- 
scriptions of  all  future  selections,  but  am  not  ob- 
ligated to  buy  any.  For  each  future  volume  I 
decide  to  keep,  I  will  send  you  only  S3. 39  (plus 
a  few  cents  mailing  charges) .  I  may  reject  any 
volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it,  and  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  at  any  time.  (Books 
ihipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


Name 

(Please  Print  Plainly) 

Address h 

City State Zone 


PROGRESS  REPORT  TO  U.S.  INDUSTRY  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO 
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Last  year,  Puerto  Rico 
spent  $1  billion  for  U.S.  products 

(more  than  Spain,  Portugal,  Ireland,  Austria,  Denmark. 
Finland,  Sweden  and  Norway  combined) 


NOTE  the  familiar  products  in  our  photograph.  Our  young 
housewife  could  be  shopping  in  almost  any  U.  S.  super- 
market. But  look  again.  The  signs  on  the  freezer  cabinet  are  in 
Spanish— for  this  is  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Amer- 
ica's fifth  largest  customer. 

Last  year,  Puerto  Rico  bought  more  goods  from  the  U.  S. 

mainland  than  13  countries  of  Latin  America  combined. 

Even  more  than  the  entire  continent  of  rapidly  developing 

Africa. 
Only  Canada,  Japan,  West  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom 
rank  ahead  of  Puerto  Rico  as  U.  S.  markets.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  the  Commonwealth  is  our  best  customer.  Each  person  in 
Puerto  Rico  buys  an  average  of  $400  worth  of  U.  S.  goods  an- 
nually—almost twice  as  much  as  each  person  in  second-place 
Canada. 

Last  year,  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  paid  $25.4  mil- 
lion for  U.  S.  dairy  products,  $65  million  for  automobiles  and 
parts,  $42  million  for  textiles  and  clothing,  nearly  $12  million 
for  cigarettes.  Plus  dozens  of  other  items.  Grand  total:  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  products  from  the  U.  S.  mainland. 

All  sections  of  U.  S.  reap  benefits 

The  income  from  these  purchases  was  spread  throughout  the 
states.  The  South  received  $288  million.  The  Midwest  re- 
ceived $255  million.  East  Coast  states,  $256  million.  California, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  $93  million. 

Why  is  Puerto  Rico  such  a  big  customer?  Because  the  Com- 
monwealth's economy  is  flourishing.  This  is  largely  the  result 
of  "Operation  Bootstrap,"  Puerto  Rico's  industrialization  pro- 
gram. During  the  past  decade,  almost  1,000  factories  have 
started  operation  in  the  Commonwealth.  And  new  plants  are 
continuing  to  open  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  three  a  week. 

Wouldn't  prospering  Puerto  Rico  be  a  good  place  to  make 
your  products,  too? 


This  is  one  in  a  series  of  reports  to  U.  S.  industry  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  development  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Manufacturers:  Write  for  "Puerto  Rico  '63,"  a 
report  on  productivity,  profits,  and  special  incentives.  The 
address:  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Dept.  104H,  666  Fifth 
A  venue,  New  York  1 9,  N.  Y. 


THE  EASY  CHAIE 


Let  Us  Begin: 

An  Invitation  tO  Action  On  Poverty  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 


John  Fischer,  who  usually  writes 
The  Editor's  Easy  Chair,  is  away  on 
a  three-month  fact-gathering  trip  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Orient.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  the  column  will  be 
written  by  guest  contributors.  Sit- 
ting in  this  month  is  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  author  of  "The  Great 
Crash,"  "The  Affluent  Society,"  and 
other  influential  books.  Last  year 
Dr.  Galbraith  returned  to  Harvard 
University  as  Paul  M.  Warburg 
Professor  of  Economics,  after 
serving  in  India  from  1961  to  1963 
as  U.S.  Ambassador. 

The  misfortune  of  the  liberal  is  that 
he  must  suffer  the  censure  of  both  his 
friends  and  his  enemies.  His  friends 
are  particularly  severe,  for,  naturally 
enough,  they  hold  him  to  much  higher 
standards  of  intellectual  deportment 
than  those  with  whom  they  disagree. 
I  speak  here  from  experience.  Be- 
cause, a  few  years  ago,  I  wrote  a 
book  which  described  our  society  as 
affluent  I  have  ever  since  been  ac- 
cused of  believing  that  there  are  no 
poor  people  left  in  the  United  States. 
This  charge  comes,  to  be  sure,  from 
those  who  have  not  read  the  book  but 
as  every  author  is  aware  this  ac- 
counts for  a  distressingly  large  ma- 
jority of  the  voting  population  and  a 
not  insignificant  fraction  of  the  more 
eloquent  critics.  I  continue  to  hope 
that  those  who  have  been  more  profli- 
gate of  their  energy  will  recall  that 
one  of  my  principal  purposes  was  to 
urge  that  growing  wealth  would  not, 
of  itself,  solve  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty. Instead,  with  increased  well-be- 
ing, the  position  of  those  left  behind 
would  become  ever  more  shameful — 
an  anachronism  from  which  we 
would  be  able  to  divert  our  eyes  only 
with  ever-increasing  determination. 
But  my  purpose  here  is  not  to  defend 
myself  but — in  the  deeper  tradition 
of  American  liberalism — to  dwell  on 
the  shortcomings  of  other  people. 


The  problem  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States  is  the  problem  of  peo- 
ple who  for  reasons  of  location,  edu- 
cation, health,  environment  in  youth 
or  mental  deficiency,  or  race  are  not 
able  to  participate  effectively — or  at 
all — in  the  economic  life  of  the  na- 
tion. Being  barred  from  participation 
they  are  denied  the  income  that  ac- 
crues to  participants.  So  they  live  in 
deprivation. 

Those  who  argue  that  a  steady  ex- 
pansion in  economic  output  is  a  nec- 
essary condition  for  the  elimination 
of  poverty  have  a  valid  case.  People 
who  are  able  to  participate  in  the 
economy  must  have  a  chance  for  jobs. 
And  there  also  continues  to  be  good 
reason  for  seeking  a  broad  and  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  revenues 
from  production.  Despite  consider- 
able propaganda  to  the  contrary,  our 
greatest  current  need  is  not  a  de- 
cision to  be  tender  to  the  well-to-do. 
Their  situation  is  not  nearly  so  des- 
perate as  popularly  represented  or 
the  current  Congressional  desire  to 
help  the  higher  tax  brackets  would 
seem  to  suggest.  We  should  continue 
to  bear  in  mind  that  one  makes  an 
economy  work  not  by  rewarding  the 
rich  but  by  rewarding  all  who  con- 
tribute to  its  success. 

But  on  one  elementary  point  there 
must  be  no  doubt.  If  the  head  of  a 
family  is  stranded  deep  on  the  Cum- 
berland Plateau,  or  if  he  never  went 
to  school,  or  if  he  has  no  useful  skill, 
or  if  his  health  is  broken,  or  if  he 
succumbed  as  a  youngster  to  a  slum 
environment,  or  if  opportunity  is 
denied  to  him  because  he  is  a  Negro, 
then  he  will  be  poor  and  his  family 
will  be  poor  and  that  will  be  true  no 
matter  how  opulent  everyone  else  be- 
comes. A  very  large  part  of  the  very 
worst  poverty  is  the  affliction  of  peo- 
ple who  are  unable  to  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  economy.  Being 
unable    to    contribute    they    receive 


nothing.  They  will  continue  to  receive 
nothing  no  matter  how  rapidly  th< 
economy  expands. 

Equally  there  must  be  no  doubl 
that  the  means  for  rescuing  these 
people  or  their  children — investmenl 
to  conserve  and  develop  resources,  as- 
sistance in  relocation  of  workers,  as- 
sistance to  new  industries,  vas-tlj 
improved  education,  training  and  re- 
training, medical  and  mental  care 
youth  employment,  counseling,  urbar 
recreational  facilities,  housing,  slurr 
abatement,  and  the  assurance  of  full 
civic  equality — will  require  public  ef- 
fort and  public  funds.  This  must  be 
honest  effort  and  not  pilot  projects 
which  are  a  modern  device  for  simu- 
lating action  without  spending 
money.  Poverty  can  be  made  to  dis- 
appear. It  won't  be  accomplished  sim- 
ply by  stepping  up  the  growth  rate 
any  more  than  it  will  be  accomplished 
by  incantation  or  ritualistic  washing 
of  the  feet.  Growth  is  only  for  those 
who  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

We  have,  of  course,  no  hope  of 
erasing  this  blot  on  our  social  life 
if  we  are  affected  by  the  thinking 
of  that  new  and  interesting  cult 
which  call  themselves  the  modern 
conservatives.  As  to  this,  I  suppose, 
there  will  be  general  agreement.  The 
modern  conservative  is  not  even  es- 
pecially modern.  He  is  engaged,  on 
the  contrary,  in  one  of  man's  oldest, 
best  financed,  most  applauded,  and, 
on  the  whole,  least  successful  exer- 
cises in  moral  philosophy.  That  is  the 
search  for  a  superior  moral  justifica- 
tion for  selfishness.  It  is  an  exercise 
which  always  involves  a  certain  num- 
ber of  internal  contradictions  and 
even  a  few  absurdities.  The  conspicu- 
ously wealthy  turn  up  urging  the 
character-building  value  of  privation 
for  the  poor.  The  man  who  has  struck 
it  rich  in  minerals,  oil,  or  other  boun- 
ties of  nature  is  found  explaining  the 


//  /  don'i  miss  my  gtii  ss,  I'd 
my  George  has  the  makings 
of  a  top  lawyer. 


him  more  as  the  scientific 

type  -an  engineer  or  physicist. 


^= 


/  say  lawyer  because  he  always 

seems  to  prevail,  no  matter  how 
forcefully  I  make  a  point. 


Yet  look  at  the  ivay  he  works 
with  his  hands. 


I  think  we're  both  jumping 

the  gun  in  predicting  his  career. 


Well,  he  is  only  3.  It's  possible 
his  interests  may  still  change. 


But  he  definitely  is  college 
material. 


No  doubt  about  that.  The  only 
problem  is— where  arc  ice  going 
to  get  the  money  to  put  him 
through  college? 


Oh,  we'll 
all  right. 


have  the  money,     John,  do  you  have  a  nest-egg 

you're  keeping  secret  from  me? 


& 


Jaf^-Z.  3  Look  ahead  with  Living  Insurance 


No,  but  I  have  something 
just  as  good— Equitable' s 
College  Policy.  It  guarantees 
money  will  be  there  to  help 
pay  for  George's  education. 
I'  lys  double  the  benefits  if 
I'm  not  there.  And  by  getting 
the  policy  now,  we  can  afford  it 
easily,  because  we  can 
spread  the  premiums  over 
a  long  period  of  years. 


I'm  glad  I  have  you  to  lean  on. 


The 


ITABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

\  \    Home  Office:  1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas,>New  York,  N.Y.  10019  ©  1964 

\    See  the  Equitable  Pavilion  when  you  visit  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 
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debilitating  effect  of  unearned  in- 
come from  the  state.  The  corporation 
executive  who  is  a  superlative  suc- 
cess as  an  organization  man  weighs 
in  on  the  evils  of  bureaucracy.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  is  feared  by 
those  who  live  in  suburbs  that  could 
easily  forgo  this  danger,  and  by  peo- 
ple whose  children  are  in  private 
schools.  Socialized  medicine  is  con- 
demned by  men  emerging  from  Wal- 
ter Reed  Hospital.  Social  Security  is 
viewed  with  alarm  by  those  who  have 
the  comfortable  cushion  of  an  in- 
herited income.  Those  who  are  im- 
mediately threatened  by  public  ef- 
forts to  meet  their  needs — whether 
widow  o,  small  farmers,  hospitalized 
veterans,  or  the  unemployed — are  al- 
most always  oblivious  to  their  danger. 

The  first  three  or  four  times  that  I 
read  The  Conscience  of  a  Conserva- 
tive I  confess  that  I  was  slightly 
attracted  by  the  vision  of  a  young, 
two-fisted  man  of  my  own  age,  up 
from  the  ranks,  self-reliant,  self- 
made,  accepting  the  risk  of  illness 
without  income,  disdaining  any  or- 
ganized provision  for  his  old  age, 
asking  only  that  he  might  keep  safe 
from  the  tax  collector  what  he  earned 
by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow.  I  con- 
tinue to  think  of  this  as  the  work 
of  a  detached  scholar.  But,  in  the 
purely  literary  way  that  one  writer 
explores  the  psyche  of  another,  I 
wonder  if  some  personal  anxieties  are 
not  eased  by  identification  with  a 
really  good  department  store. 

I  have  no  thought  of  reproach  here. 
My  own  interest  in  the  Harvard  re- 
tirement plan  slumped  appallingly 
when  my  books  began  to  appear  on 
the  best-seller  lists  and  my  wife,  quite 
unexpectedly,  became  the  beneficiary 
of  the  small  remnants  of  a  New  Eng- 
land fortune  founded,  we  believe,  on 
the  development  of  a  better  horse 
blanket.  Why,  we  wondered,  should 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  share 
so  handsomely  in  the  royalties  when 
it  had  had  no  part  in  the  lonely 
agonies  of  composition?  Should  not 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  produced 
those  blankets  be  better  rewarded  in 
the  present  generation  ?  For  one  fleet- 
ing moment  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  had  their  chance. 

It  is  not  conservatives,  however, 
but  liberals  who  are  the  object  of  my 
present  interest.  It  is  to  them,  con- 
servatives will  be  relieved  to  realize. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 

that  I  address  my  word  of  reproach. 
The  elimination  of  poverty  at  home 
and  its  mitigation  abroad  are  jobs 
for  liberals.  They  will  not  be  accom- 
plished unless  liberalism  is  a  deter- 
mined faith.  That.  alas,  is  what  it  is 
ceasing  to  be.  It  is  coming  to  be  sup- 
posed that  there  is  something  un- 
couth about  argument,  unwise  about 
controversy,  and  irresponsible  about 
innovation.  A  high  State  Department 
official  expressed  regret  a  few  weeks 
ago — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  had 
India  in  mind — that  Ambassadors 
should  involve  his  otherwise  placid 
institution  in  controversy.  Liberals. 
I  fear,  are  responding  to  this  mood. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  on  either 
foreign  or  domestic  policy  the  liberal 
serves  his  highest  function  by  acting 
as  a  Distant  Early  Warning  system 
for  right-wing  criticism.  Nor  is  he 
most  needed  in  order  to  provide  an 
elegant  and  sophisticated  rationale 
for  what  conservative  officials  have 
always  done.  Nor  is  it  certain  that 
he  should  measure  his  success  by  the 
applause  which  the  Establishment  re- 
serves in  really  fulsome  measure  for 
the  once  dangerous  radical  who  has 
shown  that  he  is  open  to  sound  con- 
servative persuasion.  I  am  not  even 
certain  that  we  most  need  liberals  in 
order  to  alert  us  to  the  menace  of 
communism.  These  ai*e  all  matters 
on  which  I  hope  to  dwell  one  day  at 
greater  length.  Service  to  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
is  not  without  its  educational  value 
in  these  respects.  For  the  moment  let 
me  simply  say  to  the  liberal  who 
believes  that  he  does  enough  by 
endowing  the  public  scene  with  his 
presence,  rather  than  by  pursuing 
his  convictions,  that  I  agree  that  it 
is  a  good  life.  It  is  also  a  lot  like 
being  one  of  the  warriors  in  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  parks.  The  posture 
is  heroic;  the  sword  is  held  high; 
but,  alas,  the  movement  is  nil.* 

It  is  especially  important  that  lib- 
erals not  be  defensive  about  the  pub- 

*  In  suggesting  that  the  Purely  Deco- 
rative Liberal  (who  may  be  known  for 
short  as  a  PDL  or  Piddler)  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  should  be  recognized  as 
such.  I  have  no  thought  of  suggesting 
that  working  liberals  leave  the  govern- 
ment. This  disconcerting  interpretation 
was  read  into  these  remarks.  I  think 
innocently,  by  a  reporter  when  I  first 
made  them  in  Washington  some  weeks 
ago. 


lie  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  These  are 
becoming  more  and  not  less  urgent 
and  it  would  be  an  especially  shock- 
ing miscalculation  to  postpone  needed 
public  services  in  order  to  get  tax 
reduction.  The  case  for  tax  reduction 
rests  on  the  need  to  reduce  the  damp- 
ening effect  of  taxation  at  high  levels 
of  output  and  income  and  thus  insure 
that  these  levels  are  maintained.  The 
further  effect,  it  is  argued,  will  be  in- 
creased tax  revenues  from  a  better 
functioning  economy.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  this  case,  it  provides  no 
support  for  the  contention  that  need- 
ed tasks  of  government  should  be 
held  back  to  facilitate  the  cut.  This  is 
now  being  suggested  and  some  have 
gone  on  to  argue  that  tax  reduction  is 
so  important  a  goal  that  the  public- 
welfare  functions  should  be  cut  back 
so  that  it  may  be  accomplished  with 
safety.  Professor  Raymond  Saulnier, 
President  Eisenhower's  informed  and 
by  no  means  obdurately  conservative 
economic  adviser,  has  concluded  that 
the  non-defense  expenditures  of  the 
United  States — he  mentions  as  il- 
lustrative those  for  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  Farmers'  Home 
Administration,  outlays  for  civil 
public  works,  research — should  be  cut 
by  two  billions  if  there  is  to  be  both 
tax  reduction  and  provision  for  the 
built-in  or  contractual  increases  in 
federal  outlays.  This  means  that  tax 
reduction  is  not  for  the  public  good 
but  is  imposed  at  public  cost  for  its 
own  sake. 

John  F.  Kennedy  liked  to  describe 
himself  as  a  prudent  man.  And  he 
hated  extravagance  of  any  sort — ex- 
travagant speech,  extravagant  ges- 
ture, waste  of  money.  President  John- 
son is,  I  believe,  a  wisely  prudent 
man.  No  one  would  ask  for  any  other 
kind  of  national  leader.  Departments 
should  answer  well  for  their  needs. 
There  is  no  case  for  redundant  bases, 
unneeded  manpower,  or  unused  serv- 
ices. The  quarrel  is  with  those  who 
see  in  sound  public  service  some  dan- 
ger to  society.  In  fact  the  public  serv- 
ices are  one  of  the  two  great  forces 
in  the  fiscal  system  working  for  eco- 
nomic equity  and  social  stability. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  the 
progressive  income  tax  is  one  such 
force.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  last 
century  and  the  first  quarter  of  this 


Eilean  Donan,  joo-year-old  stronghold  of  the  Mackenzies,  Earls  of  Seaforth.  Sit  dvum  here  and  let  your  dreams  do  the  wandering 

Promise  yourself  at  least  two  days  of  unabashed 
idleness  on  your  trip  to  Britain 


A  castle  basks  in  the  sun.  A  small 
Scottish  breeze  ripples  across  the 
loch.  It  is  afternoon  in  the  Highlands. 
\s  you  travel  around  Britain,  sights 
like  this  may  tempt  you  to  forget  your 
schedule  and  loaf.  CIo  ahead.  Britain 
offers  umpteen  ways  to  take  it  easy. 

Rent  a  car  and  chauffeur  —  and  you 
never  need  look  at  a  map  or  signpost. 
Cost?  About  $75  for  two  davs— but  you 


can  share  it  with  a  couple  of  friends. 

Rent  a  boat  and  tour  Britain's  rivers 
and  canals.  Two  days  of  cruising  cost 
about  $65  for  four  people.  You  live  on 
hoard,  dangle  your  toes  in  the  water, 
and  glide  from  village  to  village. 

Village  cricket  is  the  professional 
idler's  dream.  You  sit  by  the  local  pub, 
drink  beer,  and  watch  others  being 
energetic.  Trees  whisper,  spectators 


For  free  illustrated  literature,  see  your  travel  agent  or  write  Box  544,  British 
In  New  York-680  Fifth  A  ve.;  In  Los  Angeles-612  South  Flower  St.;  In  Chicago— 39  South  LaSallc  St. 
R4 


snooze,  and  the  church  clock  counts 
the  hours  till  teatime. 

You  can  idle  in  London,  too.  Luxurv 
hotels  have  enormous  bathtubs.  Your 
shoes  are  shined  while  you  sleep.  And 
your  maid  wakes  you  with  a  cup  of 
tea,  then  brings  you  breakfast  in  bed. 

For  idling  advice,  see  your  travel 
agent.  Britain  is  only  6V2  hours  1 
or  5  lazy  sea-days  from  New   Yo 

Tra\  el  Association. 
In  Canada  — 151  Bloor  Street  West,  To 
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Afternoon  in  a  paper  mill  woodyard — Photo  by  Charles  Van  Maanen 


A  FRIEND  AT  CHASE  MANHATTAN 


From  tree  farm  to  mill,  and  go  where  you  will, 
we're  financial  partners  with  the  paper  industry. 

Making  loans  to  industry  is  our  business.  And 
it's  a  business  we're  proud  of  because  the  balance 
sheet  of  American  history  shows  that  money  put 
to  work  by  full-service  commercial  banks  is  the 
stuff  private  enterprise  thrives  on. 

In  a  sense,  every  penny  we  lend  to  paper  people 
is  an  investment  in  the  nation's  present  and  fu- 


ture. And  as  paper  and  other  industries  prof- 
it, we  profit,  men  and  women  who  invest  their 
hard  earned  dollars  profit,  and  ultimately  all  the 
people  profit. 

This,  we  believe,  is  good  for  the  whole  com- 
munity of  man. 

And  our  contribution  helps  us  fulfill  our  pledge 
of  greater  usefulness  to  New  York,  the  nation 
and  the  world. 


THE  CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK 

1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10015   ■    Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
FIRST  IN    LOANS  TO   BUSINESS  AND   INDUSTRY 
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One  man's  delight— another  man's  allergy 


Jones  eats  and  enjoys  lobster— like  most  of  us.  Smith 
takes  one  bite— and  breaks  out  in  an  allergic  rash. 

Allergies,  whether  caused  by  foods  or  by  an  infinite 
variety  of  other  substances,  plague  millions  of  us.  In 
some  cases,  allergies  are  only  a  dreadful,  temporary 
nuisance.  In  others,  they're  a  recurring  agonizing  ailment. 

Treatment  for  allergy  has  improved  so  much  that 
victims  can  generally  be  relieved  of  most  — if  not  all- 
ot their  misery,  by  anti-allergic  drugs. 

One  of  the  most  effect  ive  of  t  h<  si    h  ues  came  from  the 


laboratories  of  Parke-Davis.  When  used  as  prescribed, 
these  drugs  can  ease  or  clear  up  inflamed,  itching  eyes 
and  skin— open  clogged  breathing  passages  — help  the 
allergv  victim  work  and  sleep  more  comfortably. 

Today  over  400  scientifically  trained  persons  in 
research  at  Parke-Davis  are  working  to  improve 
existing  medicines,  to  create  new  ones,  to  find  better 
ways  of  combating  diseases.  Their  aim:  healthier, 
longer  lives  for  all  of  us. 

Copyright  19K4 — Parke,  Davis  &  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan 


PARKE- DAVIS 


BETTER  MEDICINES  FOR  A  BETTER  WORLD 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 

.Mitury,  the  concentration  of  wealth 
roceeded  at  a  rapid,  even  appalling, 
ate  in  the  United  States.  There 
>emed  to  be  good  ground  for  the 
Iarxist  prediction  that  this  concen- 
ration  would,  in  the  end.  destroy  the 
itality  of  capitalism  and  bring  its 
estruction.  The  income  tax  was  a 
lajor  step  in  arresting  this  trend 
nd  thus  annulling  Marx's  prediction, 
'onservatives  have  many  reasons  to 
e  grateful  for  the  Taft  family  but 
here  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
reatest  single  monument  is  William 
[oward  Taft's  successful  bid  for  a 
onstitutional  amendment  permitting- 
ho  progressive  income  tax.  I  do  not 
hare  the  enthusiasm,  now  also  at  a 
ligh  pitch  in  some  places,  for  making 
he  tax  less  progressive.  (Provisions 
n  the  new  tax  bill  for  a  more  liberal 
xemption  of  income  in  the  form  of 
apital  gains  are  a  remarkably  frank 
orm  of  free-loading  for  high-bracket 
axpayers.  I  would  hope  that  all  legis- 
ators  be  questioned  closely  as  to 
heir  stand  on  this  item  next  autumn 
nth  a  view  to  appropriate  reward.) 

But  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  that 
he  incidence  of  public  services  is 
imilar  to  that  of  the  progressive 
ncome  tax.  It  also  strongly  favors 
he  least  fortunate. 

Thus  the  well-to-do  family  can  es- 
ape  to  the  country.  It  is  the  poor 
^ho  need  parks  and  whose  children 
leed  swimming  pools.  Only  the  poor 
ive  in  the  slums  and  require  the 
nyriad  of  services  that,  we  may  hope, 
rill  one  day  mitigate  urban  conges- 
ion  and  public  squalor.  The  well-to- 
lo  live  in  communities  that  have  good 
chools;  it  is  the  schools  of  slum 
Iwellers  and  wage  and  salary  work- 
rs  which  would  be  principally  im- 
iroved  by  federal  aid  to  education. 
Alleges  and  universities  are  more 
ccessible  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor, 
t  is  the  masses  and  not  the  classes 
vho  use  mass  transportation.  The 
ilderly  couple  of  less  than  average 
ncome  would  be  the  major  bene- 
kiary  of  medicare.  Social  security, 
ninimum-wages  enforcement,  youth 
employment  are  all  most  important 
'or  the  least  well-to-do.  It  is  poor 
hildren  who  play  in  dirty  streets, 
t  is  their  father  who  gets  laid  off 
vhen  public  works  are  suddenly  cut 
>ack. 

Even  the  protective  functions  of 
he  state  are  most  important  for 
hose  in  the  lower  income  brackets. 


WE'RE  PUTTING  UP  A  NEW  SAW^ 
MILL  in  the  Hollow  to  help  make  the  charcoal 
that  mellows  our  Tennessee  sippin'  whiskey. 


Jack  Daniel's  is  still  smoothed  out  with 
Charcoal  Mellowing.  That  calls  for  seeping 
every  drop  down  through  10  feet  of  charcoal 
made  from  hard  maple,  sawed  up  and 
rick-burned  in  the  open  air.  And  we've 
been  doing  it  so  long  now  our  old  sawmill 
is  on  its  last  legs.  But  you  can  be  sure 
we'll  keep  on  gentling  our  whiskey  this 
ancient  Tennessee  way.  Our  old-timers 
like  the  chief  sawyer  here  will  see  to  that. 

©1963,  Jack   Daniel  Distillery,  lem  Mollow,   Prop.,  Int 

TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE 
DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 
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EUROP 


"OLYMPIA" 

23,000  tons   •   21  knots 
STABILIZED  FOR  SMOOTH  SAILING  •  FULLY  AIR  CONDITIONED 

Fastest  to  Greece 

via  Portugal  •  Italy  •  Sicily  •  Cyprus  •  Israel 
A  magnificent  modern  ship.  Deluxe  staterooms,  with 
private  bathrooms.  22  public  rooms.  2  pools. Theatre, 
lounges,  nightclubs,  planned  entertainment.  Ameri- 
can and  Continental  cuisine,  meticulous  service. 

"AR  KADI  A"— 20.650   tons.  Comfortable,  con- 
genial, economical!  From  Montreal  to  Bremerhaven 
via  Cobh,  Le  Havre,  London,  Amsterdam. 
See  your  TRAVEL  AGENT  or 

VA  l>  Cr  Cf  IV     L*l  l^   kr         New  York   ■   Atlanta   •    Boston 
Chicago   Cleveland  ■  Detroit  Los  AneelesSan  Francisco   Montreal  Toronto -Vancouver 
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SONY  Now  Offers  a  Choice  In  Personal  Television 


You  pick  the  finest  transistorized,  truly  portable 
TV  when  you  choose  SONY — either  5"  Micro-TV 
at  8  lbs.  or  the  new  Model  9-304W,  only  12  lbs., 
and  with  a  9"  screen  for  family  viewing.  Both 
operate  nearly  every- 
where on  portable  bat- 
tery, auto/boat  power 
and   AC.    Model   9-304W 


has  27  transistors  including  the  new  Mesa 
type  for  increased  sensitivity,  and  uses  a  new 
rectangular  picture  tube  for  superior  resolution. 
A  full  series  of  accessories,  including  recharge- 
able battery  pack  and 
transistorized,  plug-in 
UHF  adaptor,  are  avail- 
able for  both  models. 


FFERC  NC f 


SONY  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  •  580  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y.  •  Regional  Offices:  Los  Angeles  •  Chicago 
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Lethal  serum  and  poison  drugs  do, 
one  gathers,  work  rather  democrati- 
cally on  rich  and  poor  alike.  But  many 
of  us  could  probably  survive  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  exploitation  in  our 
prescriptions,  fraud  in  our  food  pack- 
aging, mendacity  in  our  dental  adver- 
tising, or  thimblerigging  in  our  se- 
curities. We  live  in  parts  of  cities 
where  epidemics  are  less  likely.  The 
family  that  struggles  to  make  ends 
meet,  the  widow  with  life-insurance 
money  around  loose,  the  dwellers  in 
urban  tenements  need  the  protection 
of  an  alert  FTC.  FDA.  SEC.  and 
Public  Health  Service. 

x  ublic  services  have,  to  use  the 
economist's  word,  a  strong  redistri- 
butional effect.  And  this  effect  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  those  with  lower 
incomes.  Those  who  clamor  the  loud- 
est for  public  economy  are  those  for 
whom  public  services  do  the  least. 
Tax  reduction  that  curtails  or  limits 
public  services  has  a  double  effect  in 
comforting  the  comfortable  and  af- 
flicting the  poor. 

This  is  something  which  liberals 
should  not  forget.  I  venture  to  think 
there  is  an  even  stronger  lesson  for 
the  man  of  goodwill  and  good  income 
who.  regardless  of  political  disposi- 
tion, counts  himself  a  good  and  com- 
passionate citizen.  When  he  is  tempt- 
ed by  a  crusade  against  public  ex- 
penditure, he  should  remember  that 
the  sacrifice  is  not  his.  This  is  all  the 
more  true,  for  the  crusaders  almost 
invariably  exclude  defense  expendi- 
tures, the  one  large  outlay  that  even 
the  most  affluent  corporation  finds  a 
convenient  source  of  revenue. 

In  recent  times  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  reluctance  to  base  social 
policy  on  differences  in  personal  in- 
come^— or  even  to  admit  that  they 
exist.  Politicians  now  avoid  the  sub- 
ject. As  pornography  has  become  ever 
more  popular,  inequality  has  become 
obscene.  Ours  is  a  classless  society: 
we  must  not  set  the  poor  against  the 
rich,  or  possibly  vice  versa. 

This  is  great  nonsense.  There  are 
wide  differences  in  ability  to  pay  in 
our  society.  There  are  also  wide  dif- 
ferences in  the  benefit  from  public 
services.  These  are  facts  of  life  to  be 
treated  without  rancor  but  with  full 
candor.  The  progressive  income  tax 
is  a  powerful  force  for  equality  and 
the  stability  of  our  economic  institu- 
tions. So  are  public  services.  To  sup- 


©  HERTZ   SYSTEM,   INC.    1964 


$50  says  you'll  be  satisfied  every  time 
you  rent  from  Hertz 


Hertz  calls  it  CERTIFIED  SERVICE.  It's  your  as- 
surance of  satisfaction  every  time  you  rent  a  car.  If  at  any  time  you're  not  completely  satisfied 
with  Hertz  service,  simply  fill  out  a  form  available  at  any  Hertz  Rent  A  Car  office.  Immediately 
upon  verification  you  will  receive  $50  in  car  rental  certificates.  Next  time  JL  you  need  a  car, 
call  Hertz  to  reserve  a  new  Chevrolet  or  other  fine  car.  ^3 


let  HERTZ  put  you  in  the  driver's  seat! 


HERTZ 


You  may  use  your  HERTZ  AUTO-matic  Charge  Card,  Air  Travel  or  other  accredited  charge  card. ..and  the  new  Hertz  Revolving  Credit  Plan  lets  you  rent  now/pay  later, 
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Love  Letters 
to  Rambler 


1\ 

Mr.  Bob  Blackburn 

with    overdrive 


Sportscaster 

Bob  Blackburn, 
of  Portland,  Ore., 
has  been  a  two- 
Rain  1)  Icr  in  a  n 
since  I960.  He 
writes  enthusias- 
tically about  his 
American  wagon 
and    Ambassador 


station  wagou  with  Flash -O-M at ic: 

"Our  total  automobile  expenses 
are  about  $400  per  year  less." 

"Thanks  to  Rambler,  my  six 
kids  are  on  their  way  to 
college!  For  our  total  auto- 
mobile expenses  (gas,  oil 
and  upkeep)  are  actually 
$400  per  year  less  than  they 
used  to  be  and  we ' re  con- 
verting the  savings  to  our 
college  fund. 

"Working  in  the  Northwest 
with  its  unpredictable 
winter  weather,  I  count  on 
my  automobile  to  maintain  my 
tight,  fast  schedule.  Rambler 
has  never  let  me  down. 

"I'm  pretty  well  sold  on 
driving  my  Ramblers  and 
don't  mind  telling  people 
about  it.  But  the  way  I've 
really  sold  a  lot  of  my 
friends  on  switching  to 
Rambler  is  just  by  letting 
them  drive  the  car. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  the  cars 
I  have  now  are  performing  so 
well  and  with  so  little  ex- 
pense, you're  going  to  have 
a  heckuva  time  selling  me  a 
new  one  for  awhile!" 


rtx&mttllP 


But  wait  till  you  see  the  beauti- 
ful new  '64  Ramblers— more  de- 
pendable ami  economical  than  ever, 
with  rugged  Advanced  Unit  Con- 
st ruction,  33,000-mile  chassis  lubri- 
cation, 4,000-mile  engine  oil  change, 
and  many,  many  more.  Sec  your 
Rambler  dealer  now ! 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


pose  that  public  services  are  of  equal 
benefit  to  people  of  all  income,  and 
hence  that  there  is  equality  of  sacri- 
fice in  curtailment,  is  to  work  a  fraud 
on  the  poorest  of  our  citizens. 

]WE  y  impression  is  that  poverty  will 
be  eliminated  primarily  by  enei-getic 
action  along  lines  on  which  we  are 
already  working — on  civil  rights,  ed- 
ucation, slum  abatement,  the  rest. 
Action  on  these  several  fronts  has 
just  been  promised,  as  this  goes  to 
press,  in  the  new  State  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Johnson  has  put 
the  problem  firmly  on  the  public  con- 
science. I  would  like  to  urge  one 
further  and  very  concrete  step. 

To  the  best  of  knowledge  there  is 
no  place  in  the  world  where  a  well- 
educated  population  is  really  poor.  If 
so,  let  us  here  in  the  United  States 
select,  beginning  next  year,  the  hun- 
dred lowest-income  counties  for,  in 
the  case  of  urban  slums,  more  limited 
areas  of  substantial  population  and 
special  need)  and  designate  them  as 
special  educational  districts.  These 
would  be  equipped  Cor  re-equipped) 
with  a  truly  excellent  and  compre- 
hensive school  plant,  including  both 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  trans- 
portation, and  the  best  in  recrea- 
tional facilities.  The  employment  on 
construction  in  this  part  of  the  task 
would  be  well-adjusted  to  the  areas 
of   unemployment. 

Next,  in  the  manner  of  the  Peace 
("orps.  but  with  ample  pay.  an  elite 
body  of  teachers  would  be  assembled 
— ready  to  serve  in  the  most  remote 
areas,  tough  enough  and  well-trained 
enough  to  take  on  the  worst  slums, 
proud  to  go  to  Harlan  County  or  to 
Harlem.  By  this  one  step  we  would 
overcome  the  present  difficulty  in  get- 
ting  good  teachers  to  go  where  they 
are  most  needed.  I  would  think  that 
the  minimum  salary  for  men  and 
women  qualifying  for  this  Corps 
should  be  around  $12,000. 

Finally,  the  scheme  should  include 
modest  educational  grants  to  families 
to  feed  and  clothe  children  for  school 
and  to  compensate  for  their  earnings. 
Breakfast  should  be  available  for 
children  who  need  it  in  addition  to 
lunch.  Perhaps  there  should  be  an 
issue  of  efficient  and  attractive  cloth- 
ing. Specifically  qualified  members  of 
the  Corps  would  be  available  for  coun- 
seling on  home  conditions,  follow- 
ing up  on  truancy  and  delinquency, 


and  otherwise  insuring  that  these 
youngsters  overcome  the  environ- 
ment to  which  the  accident  of  birth 
committed  them.  Those  who  need  it 
would  be  provided  with  medical  and 
psychiatric  care.  The  year  following, 
the  program  would  be  enlarged  and 
extended  to  the  next  150  or  two  hun- 
dred most  abysmal  areas.  It  would 
come  to  cover  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  areas  of  need.  But  it  would  not 
go  beyond  areas  of  low  income  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  slums,  of  special 
educational  problems. 

This  is  not  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. It  is  an  attack  on  poverty  by 
what  I  would  judge  to  be  the  most 
effective  single  step  that  could  be 
taken.  Can  anyone  argue  that  young- 
sters with  these  facilities  and  this 
training  would  share  the  dismal  fate 
of  their  parents?  As  incomes  rise 
above  a  specified  level,  the  schools 
would  be  returned  to  the  localities  in 
accordance  with  a  cost-sharing  for- 
mula that  would  take  account  of  in- 
creasing ability  to  pay.  Those  who 
fear  federal  control  of  education  are 
amply  protected.  The  effort  would  not 
affect  them. 

There  are  adequate  precedents  for 
such  action.  Some  ten  years  ago  it 
was  sadly  evident  that  our  highways 
were  heading  for  trouble.  In  the  rich- 
er states  they  were  fairly  good.  Else- 
where they  were  too  few,  too  narrow, 
and  too  slow.  One  day  soon  the  vehi- 
cles would  be  backing  up  into  Detroit 
itself.  Then  we  would  have  only  an 
interlocked  mass  of  metal  full  of 
sound  but  devoid  of  movement.  The 
consequences  for  business  would  be 
far  from  agreeable.  Foreseeing  this 
crisis,  the  federal  government 
stepped  in.  Disdaining  to  be  bound 
by  the  time-honored  formulae  for 
sharing  costs  with  the  states,  it  pro- 
ceeded, subject  to  some  fairly  trans- 
parent disguises,  to  contribute  up 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
highways.  General  Motors  did  not 
object.  Ford  did  not  object.  Chrysler 
did  not  object.  The  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers  was  acqui- 
escent. Mr.  Lucius  Clay,  the  father 
of  the  scheme,  was  at  no  time  stig- 
matized as  a  radical  promoter  of  big 
government.  Confident  of  the  same 
approval.  I  would  urge  that  we  fi- 
nance in  the  same  way  this  frontal 
attack  on  the  areas  where  education 
is  worst,  is  needed  most,  and  has  the 
most  to  offer. 
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Partridge's  Great  New 
ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF   WORDS 

□  53.  ORIGINS  by  Eric  Partridge.  The  most  comprehensive 
encyclopedia-die tionary  in  53  years — of  word  definitions  and  origins. 
Covers  words — common  and  uncommon — including  many  popularly 
supposed  to  be  slang  or  vulgar.  For  example:  *'the  only  two  words 
forbidden  to  be  printed  in  full  everywhere  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth** are  revealed  to  be  *'super-bluebloods**  whose  origins  go  back 
even  farther  than  ancient  Latin!  12,000  alphabetized  sections 
[including  definitions  and  foreign  equivalents]  in  1,300,000  words; 
970   pages.    [Published  by   Macmillan   Co.] 

PUBLISHER'S  RETAIL  PRICE  $16 
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ANY  3   BOOKS 

FREE 
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As  a  special  introductory  offer  we  will  give  you — 

•  ANY  3  BOOKS  FREE     even  it  one  »i  your  3  choices  is  this  extraordinary  $16.00 
Encyclopedia! 

•  PLUS  I  OR  MORE  OTHER  BOOKS  for  a  special  new-member  price— only  ?2.9f> 
each  regardless  <>f  regular  retail  prices  up  to  $10  and  morel 
PLUS  S2.50  BONUS  VOUCHER  for  each  and  .very  book  you  buy  later.  Tbc^e 

$2.50  Bonus  Vouchers — which  may  be 
applied  immediately,  at  any  time, 
toward  other  books  of  your  choice 
— are  given  in  addition  to  massive  out- 
right discounts  on  books  olfcred  by 
The  Mid-Century  Book  Society,  which 
h.is  been  railed  "America's  most  re- 
warding book  club."  You  receive  at 
least  one  $2.50  Voucher  for  each  pur- 
offered    to    members    in    the    low    $3    to    S3 
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$2.50 


any    book: 

earn   more   than   one   voucher. 


chase — even  on  th< 
range.  Other  books  ofte 
SAVE  UP  TO  90%  NOW.  New  readers  may  thus  save  up  to  90%  now— by  join- 
ing the  Society  at  this  time.  While  yon  need  take  only  one  book  at  the  intro- 
ductory extra-discount  price,  the  more  you  take  the  more  you  save. 
CANCELLATION.  Either — return  all  these  books  after  2  weeks'  free  examina- 
tion, without  cost  or  obligation.  Or — take  only  two  more  books  during  the 
coming   year  out  of  hundreds  to  be  offered. 

PLUS  STILL  ANOTHER  FREE  BOOK  [Sec  coupon  below]  if  you  remit  now  for 
each  book  you  take  at  the  extra-discount  price  for  new  members. 
THE  MID-CENTURY  MAGAZINE  FREE,  bringing  you  advance  reviews  of  new 
books  published  each  month — with  informed  recommendations  of  books  to 
both  read  &  keep  [no  fall-apart  paperbacks]  in  every  subject*category — books 
for  pleasure,  profit,  reference  .  .  .  for  the  many  interests,  needs  and  appetites 
of  America  s  "New  Renaissance'*  readers  .  .  .  the  best  novels,  non-jictioti, 
reference  works,  biographies,  art  books,  histories — and  many  more. 
PROFIT  SHARING:  Because  the  Society  can  order  books  in  large  quantities, 
il  shares  profits  with  members  through  sensationally  lower  prices  plus  the 
Bonus  Book  Vouchers.  Members  can  thus  buy  first-run  books — in  publishers' 
regular  cloth-bound  editions  for  their  permanent  libraries  [not  cardboard-bound 
"cheapies"] — for  less  than  throw-away  paperbacks  co9t ! 

BECAUSE  many  of  the  books  offered  in  this  announcement  are  in  short  supply, 
fulfillment  of  this  offer  can  only  be  guaranteed  for  30  days*  Please, 
therefore,  enter  all  your  choices  by  number  on  the  Request  Form—" 
and  mail  without  delay. 
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JAMES  BALDWIN  on  the 
NEGRO  IN  AMERICA 
D  205.  THE  FIRE  NEXT 
TIME.  Best-seller  Baldwin 
bares  his  soul  —  on  the 
XAACP.  the  Black  Muslims, 
and  the  rise  of  Negro  power 
in  the  U.S.  Here  is  the  book 
that  is  lighting  fire  under 
both  black  and  white  America. 
Retail   $3.50. 

□  1(13.  ANOTHER  COUN- 
TRY. The  famous  novel  that 
propelled  Baldwin,  virtually 
overnight,  to  the  top  rank  of 
American  writers.  Retail 
$5.95. 


THE   CONQUEST  OF 

MEXICO  and  THE 

CONQUEST  OF   PERU 

□  916.   William   H.   Prescott's 

immortal  histories  of  Cortes 
and  Pizarro  in  a  complete  and 
unabridged  one  volume  edition. 
This  story  of  the  small  bands 
oi  conquistadores  in  Mexico 
and  Peru  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  narratives  of  all 
time.  1288  pp.,  fully  indexed. 
Retail  $12.50. 


Q  223.   MEMOIRS  OF  HADRIAN 
by   Youreen.ir.    Illus.    Retail   $7.00. 


□  252.  J.  F. 
Retail  $7.95. 


K.   by  Victor  Lasky. 


O  132.  DICTIONARY  OF  SLANG 
&  UNCONVENTIONAL  ENGLISH 
by  Eric  Partridge.  Defines  the 
"secret"  words  not  in  regular  dic- 
tionaries, including  argot,  cant 
and  four-letter  words.  The  new  re- 
vised and  enlarged  5th  edition — 
1.376  pp.  50.000  definitions  total- 
ing 1,400,000  words.  9'/i  x  7  x  2'A 
inches.    Retail  $16. 

D  800.  ON  HER  MAJESTY'S  SE- 
CRET SERVICE  by  Ian  Fleming. 
Ret.  $4.50. 

□  915.  THE  LAST  OF  THE 
INCAS  by  Hyams  &  Ordish.  Illus. 
Retail  $6.00. 

a  234.  THE  ODES  OF  HORACE 
translated  by  J.  Michie  with  orig- 
inal  Latin.   Retail  $6.00. 


D  998.  THE  FIRST  WORLD 
WAR.  A  PHOTO  HISTORY  by 
L.  Stallings,  Retail  $7.50. 
D  908.  THE  DOUGHBOYS:  The 
Story  of  The  AEF  [1917-18]  by  L. 
Stallings.  102  B  &.  W  &  134  full- 
color  illus.  Retail  $7.95. 
D  242.  THE  POOH  PERPLEX 
by  F.  C.  Crews  and  THE  ELE- 
PHANT by  S.  Mrozek:  [2-bk. 
set].  Both  illus.  Comb.  Ret.  $6.90. 
D  255.  THE  THREE  SIRENS  by 
Irving  Wallace.  Retail  $5.95. 
D  106.  THE  DELIGHTS  OF  DE- 
TECTION ed.  by  J.  Barzan.  Re- 
tail $5.95. 

D  192.  THE  "JOSEPH"  TE- 
TRALOGY.  4  complete  novels  oof 
Thos  Mann.   Retail  $8.50. 


D  965.  LORD  OF  THE  FLIES  by 
W.  Gnlding  and  THE  PETTY 
DEMON  by  F.  Sologub.  [2-book 
set].  Comb.  Ret.  $9.95. 
O  161.  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE 
WEST  by  Spengler.  Retail  $6.95. 
D  I25F.  GREAT  FRENCH 
SHORT  NOVELS  ed.  by  F.  Dupee. 
Retail  $7.50. 

D  I25R.  GREAT  RUSSIAN 
SHORT  NOVELS  ed.  by  P.  Rahv. 
Ret.  $7.50. 

D  162.  CAUTIONARY  VERSES 
by  Hilaire  Belloc.  Retail  $6.00. 
D  993.  JOHNSON'S  DICTION- 
ARY: A  Modern  Selection  from 
the  most  famous  and  most  wickedly 
personal  dictionary  of  all  time.  A 
delight  to  read  and  browse.  Retail 
$6.50. 


3238.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN 
USAGE  by  Bergen  &.  Cornelia 
Evans.  Complete,  up-to-date  dic- 
tionary of  usage  .  .  .  style,  punc- 
tuation, idioms,  etc.    Retail  $6.95. 

]  149.  A  WORLD  ON  THE 
■VANE.     Perhaps     the     most     re- 

narkable  work  ever  published  on  a 
•  exuallj-uninhibited  primitve  cul- 
ture. Includes  116  revealing  photo- 
graphs and  drawings.  Retail 
$12.50. 


D  233.  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
THE  WORLD.  The  "insid- 
ers" guide  to  all  the  world — 
9.700  provinces,  states  and 
municipalities  of  all  133  na- 
tions. 1.700  pp.,  1,000.000 
words:  full-color  maps:  charts; 
extensive  and  comprehensive 
index.    Retail  $10.00. 


D  207.    CRADLE    OF    EROTICA 
by  R.  E.  L.  Masters.   Retail  $9.50. 


FREE 

if  payment  is 
enclosed  with  order 

FOUR  SCREENPLAYS  OF 
INGMAR  BERGMAN,  one  of 
the  greatest  film-makers  of 
our  time,  unveil  a  sensuality 
that  is  not  always  evident  on 
the  screen  (mainly  because  of 
inadequate  subtitles  and  cen- 
sored scenes).  Here  are  in- 
cluded all  the  situations  "cut" 
from  the  screen  versions — plus 
every  delightful  subtlety  of 
dialogue.  The  screenplays: 
Smiles  of  A  Summer  Night. 
Wild  Strawberries,  The  Sev- 
enth Seal  and  The  Magician. 
Pub.    Ed.  $6.00 
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Mail  to:  THE  MID-CENTURY  BOOK  SOCIETY,  115  East  31st  Street,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y 

Enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  and  send  me  the 
3  FREE  books  indicated  below — charging  me  only 
for  the  one  or  more  other  books  ordered  at  the 
special    new-member    price    of    only    $2.95    each. 

My  only  obligation  is  to  buy  two  future  selec- 
tions during  the  coming  year  from  the  100  or  more 


to  be  offered  at  average  savings  of  50%  under  the 
publishers'  retail  prices.  Over  and  above  outright 
Discounts,  I  am  to  receive  at  least  one  $2.50 
Bonus  Book  Voucher  with  each  book  purchased. 
[PLEASE  INDICATE  YOUR 
CHOICES  BELOW  BY  NUMBER.] 


1.  SEND  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTIONS  FREE 
—with   New- Member  Purchase(s)  at  the  right 

II.  SEND  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTION(S)  AT 
SPECIAL   NEW-MEM8ERS   PRICE   [$2.95] 

Name    

Address     City. 
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THE  LITTLE  KNOWN  Why  don't  we 
know  enough  about  Russian  technical  progress?  Trans- 
lation has  been  a  bottleneck.  Now  McGraw-Hill's 
Information  &  Training  Services  regularly  reads  and 
evaluates  open  Soviet  technical  literature  to  keep 
us  posted  on  technology  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Some  other  projects  include  house  organs  for  major 
corporations,  training  manuals  for  the  Peace  Corps. 


THE  WELL  KNOWN  It  was  a  Ford 
Motor  Co.  executive  who  used  the  word  automation 
the  first  time.  And  it  was  McGraw-Hill's  American 
machinist  that  first  put  "automation"  into  print  in 
1948.  While  we  didn't  coin  the  word,  we  did  help 
make  it  part  of  the  language.  Today,  McGraw-Hill 
publications  cover  aspects  of  automation  from  de 
signing    automatic    controls    to   retraining   workers 
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HE  STRAIGHT  FACTS  Suppose 
u  make  church  organs.  You  want  the  location  of 
ery  million -dollar  church  going  up  in  your  market 
sa.  Who  can  tell  you?  Dodge  Reports.  F.  W.  Dodge 
>mpany,  a  McGraw-Hill  division,  keeps  some 
,000  suppliers  in  38  states  informed  about  all 
pes  of  construction  projects — and  preselects 
s  specific  reports  that  are  ordered  by  each  client. 


THE  COCKEYED  WORLD  Doesthe 

earth  rotate  smoothly  on  its  axis?  No.  It  wobbles. 
This  phenomenon  appears  in  "Shape  of  the  Earth," 
one  of  a  13-film  series  about  our  planet  distributed 
by  McGraw-Hill's  Text-Film  Division  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Science.  The  division  has 
available  a  list  of  1,000  movies  and  2,000  film  strips 
—  nearly  1,000,000  feet  of  educational  film.  |k 
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Bird  Chasing- -a  Progressive  Art    by  Crawford  Benedict 


Last  fall  New  York  City's  countless 
local  pigeons  were  threatened  with 
"mass  extermination."  Tender  Ik  arts 
immediately  suggested  deportation 
instead.  The  following  report  by  a 
private  investigator  may  save  every- 
one involved  with  birds  an  enormous 
expense  of  effort.  (Once  an  adver- 
tising man,  Mr.  Benedict  is  nan-  an 
independent  state-licensed  tree  ex- 
pert  in  Connecticut.) 


One  of  the  lighter  episodes  of  the 
Kennedy  Administration  occurred  one 
day  early  in  1963.  Presidential  Press 
Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  faced  news- 
men on  an  intriguing  topic.  The 
Cuban  situation?  .  .  .  Taxes?  No,  it 
had  to  do  with  bothersome  starlings 
roosting  on  the  White  House  grounds. 
Was  it  true,  the  press  wanted  to 
know,  that  a  record  player  had  sou  tided 
the  cry  of  a  starling  in  distress  in 
an  attempt  to  chase  the  birds  away? 
It  was  true,  admitted  Mr.  Salinger: 
and  he  obligingly  spun  the  disc 
which  emitted  the  sound  "Aaarwghk  !" 
repeated  over  and  over.  He  pointed 
out  that  to  be  effective,  the  cry  could 
not  come  from  just  any  distressed 
starling — it  had  to  come  from  a  dis- 
tressed Washington.  D.C..  starling. 
And  forestalling  any  criticism  on 
humane  grounds,  he  observed  that 
one  need  not  distress  a  starling 
physically  to  stimulate  vocal  reaction. 
Later    Mr.    Salinger    answered    my 


letter  query  as  follows:  "As  far  as 
I  can  ascertain  our  starling  problem 
is  solved,  at  least  for  the  present." 

Thus  has  the  ancient  practice  of 
bird  chasing  evolved  since  the  days 
when  a  bundle  of  straw  and  a  bat- 
tered hat  were  supposed  to  frighten 
off  ciows.  I  do  not  say  that  bird 
chasing  can  boast  the  popularity  of 
its  antithesis,  the  luring  of  birds  by 
feeder  stations  and  nesting  houses. 
It  cannot  show  a  steady  swell  in  num- 
bers as  can  the  gentle  sport  of  bird 
watching.  However,  for  unfettered — 
sometimes  zany — play  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  a  willingness  to  dabble  in 
the  most  modern  methods  and  ma- 
terials, bird  chasing  knows  no  peer. 

Actually  this  pioneering  in  new 
techniques  has  been  in  progress 
a  number  of  years.  During  the 
Eisenhower  era,  Dr.  H.  W.  Frings  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University's  De- 
partment of  Zoology  recorded  a  dis- 
tressed starling's  cry  over  an  ampli- 
fier in  towns  plagued  with  starlings. 
I  wrote  to  Professor  Frings  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  (where  he  now 
teaches  i  and  in  reply  he  elaborated 
on  the  distress-call  technique.  The 
way  to  get  a  starling  to  sound  dis- 
tressed, he  said,  is  simply  to  hold  it 
by  the  legs,  whereupon  it  "yells 
lustily."  He  mentioned  that  a  dis- 
tress-call recording  had  "most  re- 
cently" cleared  buildings  in  the 
downtown      area      of      Williamsport. 


Pennsylvania,  and  a  Mr.  Boudreau  of 
Arizona  had  developed  "the  use  of 
the  distress  call  commercially  to  repel 
birds  from  vineyards." 

An  entirely  different  type  of  bird- 
chasing  technique  was  tried  in 
Chicago  when  a  puppy  named  Penny 
was  attacked  by  a  golden  eagle.  While 
hundreds  watched,  a  cop  fired  several 
wild  shots  at  the  bird  and  the  dog's 
owner  began  swinging  a  broom.  The 
eagle  took  off  to  a  nearby  chimney 
top.  The  problem  now  was  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  eagle  before  it  swooped 
on  some  other  luckless  pet.  There  is 
a  brand-new  federal  law  against  kill- 
ing golden  eagles;  in  any  case,  the 
police  officer  decided  against  more 
bullets,  perhaps  because  of  the  gath- 
ering crowd.  Finally  a  solution  was 
reached.  The  eagle  was  felled  from 
'he  chimney  by  a  tranquilizer  pellet 
shot  from  a  rifle  and.  suffering  no 
injuries,  was  carried  off  to  a  zoo.  The 
puppy  landed  in  a  hospital  for  treat- 
ment of  a  broken  leg  and  deep  wounds. 

Pigeons  have  inspired  various 
chasing  techniques — tar-like  chem- 
icals, high  intensity  sound,  etc.  In 
El  Paso,  twenty-four  feather  dusters 
were  hung  over  the  ledges  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Building,  success- 
fully keeping  pigeons  away.  At  New- 
York  City's  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
a  more  aesthetic  device  was  used  to 
try  to  clear  pigeons  from  the  terrace 
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Created  by  the  People  of  General  Motors— One  of  the  highlights  of  the  World's 
Fair  will  be  the  General  Motors  Futurama.  This  magnificent,  ultra-modern  building 
and  the  wonders  it  contains  represent  the  skill  and  work  of  GM  people— stylists, 
engineers,  scientists,  architects,  show  specialists. 

The  building  is  680  feet  in  length  (a  very  long  par  three  on  any  golf  course).  It's  200 
feet  wide  (forty  more  than  a  football  field),  and  from  the  stark  beauty  of  the  ten-story- 
high  canopy  entrance  to  the  wide  scope  of  the  domed  pavilion  at  the  rear,  it  expresses 
one  thing  very  clearly:  tomorrow! 

A  high  spot  of  the  Futurama  is  a  ride  that  surrounds  you  with  wonders.  In  an  unfor- 
gettable experience,  you'll  be  carried  through  time  and  space — through  desert  and 
jungle— to  polar  regions  and  across  the  ocean  floor.  In  a  single  day  this  dramatic  ride 
can  accommodate  70,000  people — the  entire  population,  for  instance,  of  Muncie,  Indiana 
or  Boulder,  Colorado. 

In  the  Futurama's  Avenue  of  Progress,  you'll  see  the  newest  sources  of  power  described 
and  demonstrated  in  fascinating  ways.  Also  shown  are  research  projects  in  transporta- 
tion mobility,  including  a  vehicle  traversing  jungle  terrain  and  a  moon-rover  conquering 
a  rugged  lunar  landscape.  At  the  Futurama  you  can  visit  a  host  of  other  colorful  dis- 
plays designed  to  attract,  interest  and  challenge  the  imagination  of  every  member  of 
your  family. 

Futurama,  in  an  inspiring  way,  symbolizes  the  progress  of  GM.  And  the  major  reason 
behind  this  progress  is  people — the  people  of  General  Motors. 

i       GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE 


Making  Better  Tilings  For  You 
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THE  CRITICS 
"AMERICA  AMERICA" 


"ONE  OF  THE 
YEAR'S  10  BEST!" 

N.Y.  Times,  World  Telegram  &  Sun, 
Herald  Tribune,  News,  Saturday  Review 

"BEST  AMERICAN  FILM 
OF  THE  YEAR!" 

—Saturday  Review,  Newsweek 

". .  .a  ringing  ode. .  .an 
assault  upon  the  senses  that 
may  leave  one  completely 
Overwhelmed  .  . ."— Crowther,  Times 

"A  masterful  motion  picture . . . 
Mr.  Kazan  has  woven  a 
rich  tapestry — a  tapestry  filled 
with  faces  and  scenes 
. . .  that  are  unforgettable ...  A 
brilliant  and  powerful  film." 

—Crist,  Herald  Tribune 


W 


EliAl 


AMemcA  flMemcn 

"AMERICA  AMERICA",  written,  produced  and  directed  by  ELIA  KAZAN,  introducing  Stathis  Giallelis  with  Frank  Wolff. 
Harry  Oavis.  Elena  Karam,  Estelle  Hemsley.  Gregory  Rozakis.  Lou  Antonio.  Salem  Ludwig.  John  Marley.  Joanna  Frank. 
Paul  Mann,  Linda  Marsh,  Robert  H.  Harris  and  Katharine  Balfourmusic  by  ManosHadjidakis-presented  by  Warner  Bros 
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Lowest  of  any  scheduled  air- 
line at  anytime  of  the  year! 
Save  wherever  you  go  .  .  .  pay 
far  less  than  jet  Economy 
fares.  Fly  in  comfort  on  long- 
range  pressurized  DC-6Bs.  Ex- 
cellent meals,  cognac,  snacks 
included. 
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AFTER  HOURS 

restaurant  where  they  were  at  that 
time  conducting  guerrilla  raids  on 
food  trays.  A  papier-mache  owl  was 
made  in  the  museum's  carpenter  shop 
and  staked  out  in  the  lunching  area. 
However,  although  the  owl  was  fitted 
with  four  specially  luminous  eyes — 
two  in  front  and  two  in  back — the 
pigeons  refused  to  be  chased.  More 
owls  were  then  being  tooled  up  in  the 
hope  that  a  mass  display  would 
frighten  the  pigeons,  but  the  initial 
failure  caused  a  weakening  of  faith 
in  manmade  chasing  contraptions. 

"If  those  darned  owls  don't  pan 
out,"  grumbled  one  of  the  diners, 
"maybe  the  museum  should  import  a 
squadron  of  vile-tempered  buzzards." 

When  I  checked  with  the  museum, 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Koch,  Director  of 
Administration,  told  me  that  the 
owls  were  a  dismal  flop.  "Rather  than 
dampen  the  ardor  of  the  pigeons,"  he 
said,  "they  seemed  to  stimulate  them 
to  redoubled  ferocity." 

I  maintain  there  is  a  worthy  chal- 
lenge in  devising  ways  of  chasing 
aves  non  grati,  inasmuch  as  quite 
often  a  technique — like  the  papier- 
mache  owls — just  doesn't  work.  Yet 
even  if  a  technique  does  work,  that 
does  not  mean  the  fowls  will  flee  in 
panic.  The  caption  under  a  news 
photo  published  last  March,  showing 
the  White  House  loudspeaker  hook- 
up, stated  that  although  the  starlings 
had  been  driven  from  the  White 
House  grounds,  "they  cling  noisily  to 
the  brickwork  of  the  Willard  Hotel 
less  than  two  blocks  down  the  ave- 
nue." Thus  there  is  bird  morale 
pitted  against  human  morale.  And  I 
find  there  are  certain  types  of  birds 
which  are  legendary  in  their  ability 
to  spot  one  human  ruse  after  another. 

Woodpeckers,  for  instance,  are 
master  ruse-spotters;  and  this  fact 
is  painfully  apparent  to  utility  com- 
panies. Regardless  of  a  regular  three- 
ring  circus  of  calculated  dissuaders, 
the  peckers  have  continued  to  make 
Swiss  cheese  out  of  a  percentage  of 
poles  strung  through  woodland  areas, 
necessitating  replacements.  The  Con- 
necticut Light  and  Power  Company, 
for  one,  has  tried  bravely  to  come  up 
with  a  100  per  cent  effective  "chaser." 
Transmission  and  Distribution  Su- 
perintendent D.  V.  Green  says:  "We 
have  tried  various  strategies,  .  .  . 
lashing  the  holed  section  of  the  old 
pole  to  the  top  of  the  new  pole,  let- 
ting the  old  pole  stand  in  place  next 
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BANKER'S  HOURS 

Nine  to  three  most  people  think,  but  banker's  hours  are  24  hours  a  day.  While  Boston  bankers 
sleep,  banks  in  Bangkok,  Bombay  or  Bonn  are  transacting  Boston's  business.  For  fingertip 
information  on  any  bank  in  the  world,  bankers  around  the  world  refer  to  the  Rand  McNally 
International  Bankers  Directory  (The  Blue  Book)  —just  one  of  Rand  McNally's  many  bank- 
ing services  and  products. 
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to  the  new  pole,  wrapping  the  pole 
with  heavy  mesh  hardware  cloth,  and 
even  putting  spinners  on  the  tops  of 
the  pole,  of  the  same  nature  as  ser- 
vice stations  were  using  a  few  years 
back  to  attract  the  attention  of  cus- 
tomers." However,  he  admits  that 
apparently  "a  real  solution  has  not 
been  found." 

The  most  feared  species  of  pole- 
busting  woodpecker  is  a  great  ox  of  a 
bird — the  pileated  woodpecker.  This 
woodland  dweller  has  been  known  to 
drive  a  9-by-5-inch  hole  through  a 
24-inch  power  pole  in  a  day,  litter- 
ing the  ground  with  chips  up  to  6 
inches  long.  Fruitless  methods  to 
forest. ,11  him  have  included  red- 
flannel  streamers,  metal  flashers, 
artificial  snakes,  various  paint  colors, 
chemical  repellents,  and  rubber  owls 
(which  the  red-thatched  vandal  pro- 
ceeded to  peck  to  bits) .  Bullets  must 
not  be  used,  since  woodpeckers  are 
protected  by  the  federal  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  of  1916.  The  Osmose 
Wood  Preserving  Company  of  Buf- 


Going  abroad  this  year? 


A  CAR  IS  A  MUST 
IN  EUROPE! 

CITROEN 

Citroen  is  your  best  choice,  with  a  car  and 
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Write  for  FREE  Overseas   Delivery    Brochure. 

CITROEN  CARS  CORPORATION,   Dept.    H-3 
In  New  York,  N.Y.  at:  300  PARK  AVENUE,  N.Y.22 
In  Beverly  Hills,  Calif,  at:  8423  WUSHIRE  BLVD. 
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falo  advertised  a  $100  reward  for  "a 
commercially  practicable  idea"  to  pre- 
vent Pileatus  from  impairing  stand- 
ing pole  strength.  Someone  then 
thought  of  steel  poles,  which  would 
have  been  impregnable  but  were  too 
expensive.  One  woman  even  thought 
of  using  blue  ceramic  poles  because 
birds  shied  away  from  her  new  blue 
ceramic  birdbath  in  her  backyard. 

At  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
where  research  is  being  conducted  on 
how  to  end  these  depredations,  Mr. 
Sanford  D.  Schemnitz,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Wildlife  Management, 
states  that  "we  know  of  no  effective, 
economical,  safe  method  of  repelling 
pileated  woodpeckers  from  utility 
poles."  He  remarks  that  steel-mesh 
galvanized  wire  sheeting  and  certain 
greasy,  sticky  repellents  "repel  line- 
men as  well  as  woodpeckers  and  often 
are  quite  expensive."  However,  al- 
though Pileatus  has  been  success- 
'ully  waging  war  on  utilities  from 
Louisiana  to  New  England,  Mr. 
Schemnitz  remains  optimistic.  "We 
are  continuing  our  research."  he  says. 
"and  hope  to  find  a  suitable  repellent  ." 

The  provocations  which  make  men 
want  to  chase  birds  are  sometimes  as 
odd  as  the  methods  adopted.  On  the 
golf  course  in  Yellowknife,  Canada.  I 
am  told,  ravens  increased  the  hazards 
as  well  as  some  blood  pressures  by 
swooping  down  on  golf  balls  popped 
over  rock  traps.  Then  there  was  the 
case  of  a  crow  nicknamed  Joe  in  the 
Annadale  area  of  Staten  Island.  Joe 
laid  himself  open  to  a  federal  rap. 
Twice  he  pulled  down  the  door  of  a 
mailbox  and  made  off  with  a  letter  in 
his  beak. 

Occasionally  people  chase  birds  not 
because  of  irritation  at  all,  but  be- 
cause they  hope  to  rescue  them  from 
some  freak  predicament.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  often  our  fire-fighting 
facilities  which  are  requisitioned. 
There  was  the  robin  in  New  Haven 
which  flew  into  a  kite  string  dangling 
from  a  power  line.  For  five  hours  it 
hung  entangled.  Finally  somebody 
phoned  the  fire  department  and  a 
long  pole-hook  was  used  to  free  the 
bird  and  launch  it  back  into  space. 
Then  there  was  the  woodpecker  in 
•  "oral  Cables  which  fell  into  a  stately 
(but  hollow)  white  column  of  Dr. 
Franklin  E.  Verdon's  refinished 
home.  This  bird  had  apparently 
pecked  through  the  column's  fancy 
molding  with  such  relish  that  it  lost 


Poser 


(Twelve  minutes  is  the  time  allotted 
for  solving   the  following  problem. 
Li   case  of  need,  you   "ill  find  the 
■  /■  on  page  133.) 

The  police  were  convinced  that 
either  A,  B,  C,  or  D  had  committed 
a  crime.  Each  of  the  suspects,  in 
turn,  made  a  statement  but  only  one 
of  the  four  statements  was  true. 

A  said,  "I  didn't  do  it." 

B  said,  "A  is  lying." 

C  said,  "B  is  lying." 

D  said,  "B  did  it." 

Who  committed  the  crime? 

— From  More  Posers,  by  Philip 
Kaplan,  to  be  published  by  Harper 
&  Row   (April  1964). 


its  balance  and  tumbled  into  the 
abyss.  Before  the  fire  department 
arrived,  two  other  woodpeckers  went 
to  work  on  the  molding,  possibly  try- 
ing to  reach  their  comrade.  Then 
while  the  fluttering  noises  continued 
inside,  firemen  chiseled  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  column  while  Dr.  Verdon 
and  a  neighbor  chopped  two  holes  near 
the  base.  Eventually  so  much  day- 
light poured  into  the  column  that 
only  a  blind  woodpecker  would  have 
had  difficulty  finding  its  way  out. 

Bird  chasing  is  seldom  such  a 
simple  athletic  matter  as  attacking  a 
wooden  column  with  chisel  and  ax. 
Technology,  of  course,  is  making 
some  progress  possible.  It  took  tech- 
nical skill  to  bring  forth  the  method 
of  mild,  pulsating  electricity — "elec- 
tric hotfoot" — used  to  discourage 
birds  from  roosting  on  city  buildings. 
Then,  too,  plenty  of  testing  preceded 
the  spraying  of  kernels  of  seed  corn 
with  a  successful  crow-repellent 
(dating.  And  should  anyone  under- 
estimate the  adversary  in  this  corn- 
field victory,  I  advise  him  to  ponder 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  remark  that 
if  men  wore  feathers  and  wings,  very 
few  of  them  would  be  clever  enough 
to  be  crows. 


Why  it  takes  weekly, 


52-times-a-year 
reporting  to  cover 
the  many-faceted 
cultural  scene 


(Saturday Review 

The  Art  of 
Collecting 


The  pace  and  scope  of  cultural  activities  have  increased 
greatly  in  recent  years.  None  of  us  can  hope  to  read  the 
.stores  oi  important  new  hooks  published  each  week  .  .  . 
attend  the  outstanding  concert  and  opera  performances 
here  and  abroad  .  .  .  see  all  the  Broadway  and  off-Broad- 
way  openings  .  .  .  keep  up  with  vital  developments  in 
such  other  widely  diversified  fields  as  world  affairs,  sci- 
ence, education,  communications,  art,  travel,  business, 
photography,  movies,  TV  and  radio. 


HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  NBC*  TELEVISION  EXHIBITION 
OF  OUTSTANDING  PRIVATELY  OWNED  PAJVTINCS 

B\  Katharine  Kuh 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION: 

FOURTH  BRANCH  OF  60VERNMENT? 

By  Christian  K  Arnold 


That  is  why  you  need  a  weekly  intelli- 
gence report  from  the  uorhl  of  ideas... 
if  you  are  to  keep  up  with  the  kaleido- 
scopic cultural  scene.  And  that,  in  turn, 
is  why  Saturday  Review,  the  quality 
newsweekly  of  ideas  and  the  arts,  is  now 
read  regularly  in  more  than  350.000 
homes... by  leaders  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion whose  time  is  limited,  but  whose 
interests  are  not. 

Saturday  Review's  editors  read,  travel, 
talk,  look  and  listen.  Then  they  report 
to  you  on  the  events,  the  people,  the 
ideas,  that  are  shaping  our  world  and 
our  future. 

As  America's  cultural  interests  expand. 
Saturday  Review's  coverage  continues 
to  expand,  too  .  .  .  under  Editor  Norman 
Cousins.  As  a  regular  reader,  your  know- 
ledge will  increase,  your  horizons  will 
widen  week  after  week. 

Saturday  Review  brings  you  coverage 
that  is  timely,  diversified,  comprehensive 
.  .  .  outstanding  writing  that  is  evident 
(but  never  intrusive")  in  every  article, 
feature  and  review.  The  list  of  contribu- 
tors reads  like  a  "Who's  Who"  in  the 
world  of  literature,  government  and  the 
arts.  For  example,  in  recent  weeks, 
readers  have  enjoyed  stimulating  articles 
by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  .  .  .  Malcolm 
Cow  ley  .  .  .  Roscoe  Drummond  .  .  .  Mar- 
garet Mead  .  .  .  Stephen  Spender  .  .  . 
Arthur  Larson  .  .  .  Elmo  Roper  .  .  .  Mar- 


ion B.  Folsom  .  .  .  A.  H.  Raskin  .  .  .  Paul 
(I.  Hoffman  .  .  .  John  Mason  Brown. 

Best  of  all.  Saturday  Review  provides 
exciting  reading.  It  provokes  ideas  and 
conversation  and  action.  It  is  lively  and 
colorful  and  abundantly  illustrated— with 


cartoons,  brainteasers,  sophisticated  hu- 
mor to  lighten  and  brighten  each  week. 

See  for  yourself.  Take  advantage  of  this 
special  money-saving  offer,  designed  to 
introduce  new  subscribers  to  Saturday 
Review  at  minimum  cost: 
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Report  from  mid-Atlantic: 

IBM  computer  helps  60  nations 
save  lives  at  sea 


ON  A  STORMY  night  in  mid-oce 
a  cabin  boy  slipped  in  a  freighte 
engine  room.  He  was  seriously  injur 
and  there  was  no  doctor  aboard. 

Promptly  the  distress  call  went 
over  radio.  Shortly  afterwards— at  3 
a.m.— the  call  was  relayed  to  Co* 
Guard  headquarters  in  New  York  Cv 

The  Search  and  Rescue  officer  th 
on  dutv  glanced  at  a  chart.  The  freight 
lay  nearly  2,000  miles  distant.  No  Co; 
Guard  ship  or  amphib  could  possit 
make  it  there  in  time. 

But  somewhere  in  that  area  thf 
should  be  a  ship  that  did  have  a  doct 
But  what  ship  — and  where  was  it? 

This  was  a  case  for  amver  (Atlan 
Merchant  Vessel  Report).  The  shi 


Through  AMVER,  the  ships  of  60  nations  can  quickly  help  each  other  throughout  the  North  Atlantic. 


sition  was  phoned  to  AMVER  head- 
arters.  A  punched  card  was  fed  into 
IVER's  IBM  computer. 

Computer  "watches"  800  ships 

:  usual,  this  computer's  memory  car- 
:d  a  "picture"  of  over  800  ships  then 
route  on  the  Atlantic— their  positions 
ad-reckoned  to  the  hour. 
Instantly,  it  typed  out  a  listing  of  all 
ips  in  that  area  with  a  doctor  aboard. 
The  Duty  Officer  then  radioed  the 
sighter  and  a  rendezvous  was  ar- 
nged  with  a  French  liner.  At  4:52,  at 
computer-calculated  point  in  the 
arth  Atlantic,  the  two  ships  met.  The 
bin  boy  was  transferred  to  a  surgeon's 
re  and  his  life  was  saved. 


The  emergency  bell  at  the  Search  and 
Rescue  headquarters  is  seldom  silent 
for  long.  A  tramp  steamer  reports  a  fire 
off  the  Azores.  A  storm-hattered  tanker 
is  breaking  up.  A  cruise  passenger  needs 
a  rare  type  of  blood.  A  fishing  trawler 
is  missing.  A  motor  cruiser  is  sinking 
off  Cape  Cod.  A  man  is  overboard  in 
mid-Atlantic. 

Hundreds  of  rescues  a  year 

Time  and  again  the  rescue  work  is  ac- 
complished by  merchant  vessels  them- 
selves, coordinated  by  AMVER  and  a 
computer  that  calculates  their  position 
from  known  speed  and  course. 

A  computer  doesn't  think,  but  it 
solves  problems  with  prodigious  speed 


when  it  is  directed  by  thinking  men. 

"Previously,  we  tried  to  advance  plots 
by  hand,"  says  Commander  M.  F. 
Mitchell,  AMVER  director.  "But  even 
with  ample  help  we  could  not  cope  with 
more  than  200  ships  at  a  time.  Today 
we  can  keep  minute-by-minute  track  of 
1000  ships  simultaneously.  This  has 
helped  amver  achieve  a  new  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  ships  of  all  flags." 

Many  hundreds  are  living  today, 
thanks  to  the  Coast  Guard's  magnifi- 
cent teamwork  and  the  sea's  tradition 
that  no  call  for  help  shall  go  unanswered. 


IBM 
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as  long  as  you're  up  get  me  a  Grant' 
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rhanks,  darling.  Why  don't  you  have  one,  too?  We'll  have  a  little  party 
Jmm.  Of  course  it's  good.  There's  a  good  reason.  Grant's  is  eight  years 
>ld  and  I  think  it  takes  that  long  to  smooth  out  a  Scotch.  Cheers  love 

mported  to  the  Untteo*  States  from  Scot.and  by  Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  NeW  York.  ©  l964  Auslln.  Nlchols  &  J  Z 
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Arms  and  the  Big  Money  Men 

Congressmen,  Contractors, 
and  the  "Defense"  Pork  Barrel 

First  of  a   Three-part  Series 
by  Julius  Duscha 


This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  on  the  inter- 
locking relationship  between  Congress,  the  Penta- 
gon, and  defense  contractors — and  on  its  cost  to 
the  taxpayer.  In  spite  of  President  Johnson's  re- 
quest for  a  25  per  cent  cutback  in  the  product  Ian 
of  nuclear- weapon  material  and  the  closing  of 
some  obsolete  military  bases,  defense  still  eats  up 
more  than  half  of  the  entire  federal  budget.  As 
Mr.  Duscha — one  of  the  most  respected  of  Wash- 
in  (/ton  reporters — demonstrates,  much  of  this 
spending  is  needless.  In  many  cases  it  contribuU  s 
nothing  to  the  nation's  armed  strength,  but  is 
merely  a  disguised  work-relief  project,  of  great 
political  importance  to  certain  Congressmen  and 
their  constituents. 

During  his  last  days  in  office,  President  Eisen- 
hower warned  of  the  rapidly  growing  power  of 
"the  military-industrial  complex."  Yet  fen-  Amer- 
icans understand  how  this  complex  actually 
works,  and  what  a  costly  sacred  cow  it  has  be- 
come. These  articles  are  a  carefully  documented 
effort  to  contribute  to  such  understand  inn. 

— The  Editors 


V-lne  lazy  afternoon  last  September  Senator 
Geoi-ge  McGovern  of  South  Dakota  stood  at  his 
back-row  desk  in  an  almost  empty  Senate  cham- 
ber and  suggested  that  defense  spending  could  be 
reduced  5  per  cent  without  endangering  the  na- 
tion. He  noted  that  Congress  was  providing  half 
a  billion  dollars  for  more  nuclear  weapons  for 
Western  Europe  even  though  enough  atomic  ex- 
plosives were  already  in  place  on  the  Continent  to 
blow  up  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

McGovern,  whose  mild  manner  belies  his  dis- 
tinguished World  War  II  record  as  a  bomber 
pilot,  quietly  pointed  out  that  more  than  $50  bil- 
lion would  still  be  available  for  defense  if  the 
Senate  adopted  his  amendment.  He  also  noted 
that  the  cutback  would  apply  only  to  the  stock- 
piling of  additional  weapons  for  an  already  bulg- 
ing atomic  arsenal  and  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  overwhelming  retaliatory  strength  of  the 
Strategic    Air    Command,    the    intercontinental 
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missile   force,   and   the   Polaris   submarine   fleet. 

But  the  Senators  did  not  want  to  debate 
McGovern's  amendment.  They  wanted  to  defeat 
it,  and  they  quickly  did  by  a  crushing  vote  of  74 
to  2;  then  went  on  to  pass  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  which  amounts  to  half  the  federal 
budget,  after  spending  a  leisurely  afternoon  in 
desultory  discussion  of  a  few  of  its  provisions. 
There  was  none  of  the  probing  and  sharp  ques- 
tioning that  marked  the  Senate's  three-week  de- 
bate later  in  the  fall  on  the  foreign-aid  program, 
which  involves  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
federal  budget. 

No  one,  least  of  all  freshman  McGovern,  was 
surprised.  Not  since  the  country's  isolationist 
days  of  the  1930s  has  Congress  questioned  the 
netd  for  ever-increasing  defense  expenditures — 
in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  Former  Presi- 
dent .Eisenhower's  valedictory  warning  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  "the  military-industrial  com- 
plex" that  has  grown  so  swiftly  in  size  and  in- 
fluence during  the  last  decade  his  fallen  on  deaf 
ears  in  Congress.  President  Johnson's  reduction 
of  $1.1  billion  in  defense  spending  may  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  slow  cutback  in  arms  expendi- 
tures, but  pressures  are  already  building  up  to 
restore  some  of  the  pet  Congressional  projects 
which  he  eliminated.  At  least  he  expressed  an 
intent  to  reverse  the  trend  of  defense  spending — 
not  a  warning  based  on  hindsight. 

Like  most  other  Americans,  however,  Members 
of  Congress  believe  that  the  bigger  the  defense 
budget,  the  safer  the  country.  And  in  today's 
world  there  is  no  question  that  the  United  States 
must  spend  billions  upon  billions  to  keep  up  its 
defenses.  But  record-breaking  defense  budgets 
year  after  year  do  not  necessarily  mean  a 
stronger  nation.  The  bigger  any  government  pro- 
gram gets,  the  greater  are  the  dangers  that  funds 
will  be  wasted  and  that  the  goals  of  the  program 
will  become  entangled  in  a  morass  of  vested  in- 
terests, venal  political  considerations,  and  the 
rivalries  that  inevitably  evolve  from  them.  And 
there  is  no  better  catharsis  for  huge  government 
expenditures  than  informed,  skeptical,  and  con- 
tinued questioning  of  them. 

But  defense  spending  has  become  almost  im- 
mune from  that  kind  of  criticism  by  Congress. 


Julius  Dvscha.  of  t)ie  national  news  staff  of  the 
Washington  "Post,"  is  the  author  of  a  new  book, 
"Taxpayers'  Hayride,"  *<>  be  published  by  Little, 
Bvoien  this  month.  In  preparing  this  series  for 
"Harper's,"  he  conducted  a  hundred  or  more  in- 
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Defense  budgets  sail  through  not  solely  because 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  convinced  of  the 
need  for  large  military  expenditures  to  keep  the 
Western  world  safe  from  the  Communists.  They 
also  mean  jobs  for  nearly  seven  million  Americans 
— 10  per  cent  of  our  working  population. 

The  military-industrial  complex  is  not  a  sin- 
ister cabal.  Rather,  most  of  its  work  is  done  in 
the  open,  and  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
American  people,  a  frightening  number  of  whom 
have  the  same  economic  stake  in  large  defense 
expenditures  as  do  the  generals  and  admirals. 
a^d  the  presidents  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
boards  of  the  big  corporations  that  build  the 
weapons.  Such  spending  has  become  an  accepted 
part  of  American  life.  In  a  dozen  states*  defense 
payrolls  account  for  from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  all 
employment  in  manufacturing  plants.  Southern 
California,  one  of  the  fastest-growing  areas  in 
the  nation,  depends  on  defense  contracts  to  prop 
up  a  fourth  of  its  economy,  and  it  is  the  envy 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  everywhere  else.  The 
Midwest,  which  lost  defense  business  to  the  West 
during  the  last  decade  as  the  military  emphasis 
shifted  from  tanks  to  missiles,  is  yelling  "Foul!" 
and  clamoring  for  contracts. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  defense  contracts  are  viewed 
as  public-works  projects.  Members  of  Congress 
campaign  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  get 
defense  work  into  their  states  or  districts.  "We 
have  reached  the  point."  Representative  Jamie 
L.  Whitten.  a  Mississippi  Democrat  on  the  House 
Defense  Appropriations  subcommittee,  has  said, 
"where  tenure  of  office  of  a  Congressman  or 
Senator  ...  to  a  great  degree  is  controlled  by 
how  many  defense  contracts  they  may  get  back 
in  their  own  area." 

Whenever  a  big  factory  is  shut  or  business 
otherwise  falls  off  in  a  community,  the  first 
thought  of  its  industrialists  and  labor  and  polit- 
ical leaders  is:  How  can  we  get  a  defense  con- 
tract ?  Last  December  the  decision  by  Studebaker 
to  halt  the  production  of  automobiles  in  South 
Bend.  Indiana,  was  immediately  followed  with 
speeches  by  Indiana  Members  of  Congress  noting 
Studebaker's  fine  performance  record  on  defense 
orders  and  suggesting  that  the  South  Bend  plant 
would  be  an  ideal  place  for  the  Pentagon  to  put 
some  big  new  contracts. 

Waste  in  defense  spending  is  tolerated  by  Con- 
gress because  the  expenditures,  however  misdi- 
rect oil  they  may  be  in  terms  of  national  security, 
still  create  jobs  and  profits.  During  the  last  ten 

*  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Flor- 
ida. Kansas.  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
Utah,  and  Washington. 
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years-  the  period  when  armaments  became  a 
major  peacetime  industry  for  the  first  time  in 
the  nation's  history— $5  billion  was  spent  on  the 
development  of  weapons  that  proved  to  be  un- 
workable or  unnecessary.  This  is  more  than  the 
entire    federal    budget    before   World    War    II. 

"For  this  technological  high  living,"  said  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  "it  is  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  must  pick  up  the 
(heck  in  actual  military  costs  and  in  the  incal- 
culable costs  of  a  distorted  usage  of  scarce  scien- 
tific and  technological  resources." 

Not  only  are  scientists  and  technicians  diverted 
from  civilian  pursuits  to  defense  work;  so  are 
billions  of  taxpayer's  dollars  that  could  be  used 
for  such  vital  but  short-changed  needs  as  educa- 
tion, rapid  transportation,  the  renewal  of  our 
cities,  the  retraining  of  workers  made  obsolete 
by  automation,  the  rescue  of  our  depressed  areas, 
the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  facilities  for  recreation.  Ever  since  the 
Truman  Administration,  federal  programs  to  ful- 
fill pressing  needs  of  the  civilian  economy  have 
been  postponed  or  cut  back  to  provide  funds  for 
defense.  Taxes  have  also  been  maintained  at  un- 
precedented levels  for  the  same  reason. 

That  Civilian  in  the  Pentagon 

X.  he  military-industrial  complex  that  so  con- 
cerned Eisenhower  when  he  left  the  White  House 
had  its  greatest  growth  during  his  eight  years 
as  President.  After  reaching  a  Korean  War  peak 
of  $50  billion,  the  defense  budget  dropped  to  $40 
billion  in  1955  and  then  began  moving  back  up 
until  it  reached  $47  billion  when  Eisenhower  left 
office.  Now,  in  the  1960s,  Americans  have  become 
accustomed  to  defense  spending  of  $50  billion  and 
upwards.  (See  list  on  page  42.) 

It  was  not  only  the  Korean  War  and  the  mis- 
sile race  that  sent  defense  spending  soaring. 
None  of  the  three  men  who  served  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  under  Eisenhower  ever  was  able  to 
assert  his  civilian  power  over  that  of  the  military. 
The  late  Charles  E.  Wilson  came  the  closest  to  do- 
ing so,  but  even  bullheaded  old  "Engine  Charlie" 
was  never  quite  on  top  of  the  Pentagon  military 
bureaucracy.  Throughout  the  1950s  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  were  able  to  generate  sup- 
port on  Capitol  Hill  by  using  the  pressure  of 
those  local  firms  with  which  the  services  had 
contracts.  Frequently  these  pressures  from  De- 
fense contractors  increased  spending  above  the 
ceilings  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Neil  H.  McElroy,  who  succeeded  Wilson,  was 
particularly  weak.  The  conflicting  pressures  on 
him  from  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  were  so 
iMcat  that  he  finally  threw  up  his  hands  and 
asked  Congress  to  decide  which  of  the  two  ser- 
vices' competing  and  almost  identical  missiles — 
Jupiter  or  Thor — should  be  put  into  production. 
The  record  of  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  who  suc- 
ceeded McElroy,  was  little  better. 

In  the  last  three  years  Secretary  of  Defense 
Roberl  S.  McNamara  has  been  able  to  establish 
forcefully  the  civilian  presence  in  the  Pentagon. 
This  is  what  the  arguments  over  the  TFX  air- 
plane contract,  the  development  of  the  RS-70 
plane,  the  cancellation  of  the  Air  Force's 
Sky  bolt  missile  and  Dyna-Soar  space  projects, 
and  the  closing  of  nearly  four  hundred  obsolete 
military  bases  have  been  about.  McNamara  also 
set  up  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  to  centralize 
purchasing,  and  with  the  aid  of  computers  he  has 
sought  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  new 
weapon  concepts  in  terms  of  their  cost,  has  tried 
to  end  the  expensive  and  usually  unnecessary 
"gold-plating"  of  weapons,  and  has  injected  more 
genuine  competitive  bidding  in  the  awarding  of 
defense  contracts. 

But  in  these  same  three  years  defense  spend- 
ing went  up  $6  billion,  in  part  because  of 
President  Kennedy's  desire  to  increase  our  con- 
ventional forces — a  concept  President  Johnson  is 
now   reexamining. 

McNamara  has  also  tried  to  divorce  defense 
spending  from  political  considerations  and  pres- 
sures, but  he  has  not  been  altogether  successful. 
"My  problem,"  he  once  said,  "has  been  to  prevent 
appropriations  exceeding  those  which  we  have 
recommended.  There  have  been  tremendous  pres- 
sures, for  example,  to  appropriate  funds  for  pro- 
grams that  I  do  not  believe  add  to  our  national 
security;  .  .  .  pressux*es  to  appropriate  funds  for 
such  missile  systems  as  Skybolt  which  we  do  not 
require  to  achieve  the  appropriate  level  of  nuclear 
deterrence;  pressures  to  carry  out  development  of 
aircraft  programs  such  as  the  RS-70,  which  are 
not  necessary  to  our  national  security;  pressures 
to  add  to  the  funds  for  such  development  projects 
as  Dyna-Soar  beyond  the  limits  which  we  can 
properly  and  effectively  spend." 

But  McNamara  acceded  to  White  House  wishes 
and  continued  the  indefensible  system  of  letting 
Congressmen  announce  defense  contract  awards. 

Almost  every  weekday  morning  a  Pentagon 
messenger  takes  to  the  White  House  a  list  of 
defense  contracts  to  be  made  public  that  day. 
White  House  aides  telephone  the  glad  tidings  to 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  from  the  states 
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How  Defense 

Spending  Grew 

Millions 

Millions 

19  4  7 

$14,368 

1957 

$43,360 

191,8 

11,771 

1958 

44,234 

If)  4  9 

12,908 

1959 

46,491 

1950 

13,009 

I960 

45.691 

1951 

22,444 

1901 

47,494 

1952 

43,976 

1962 

52.103 

1953 

50,442 

196.1 

53.004 

1954 

46,986 

196  y- 

52.300 

1955 

40,695 

1965* 

51,200 

1956 

40,723 

*  Estimate 

or  districts  where  the  work  will  be  done.  The 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  turn  telephone 
thj  news  to  papers  and  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions back  home.  That  night  voters  read  or  hear 
that  Senator  X  or  Congressman  Y  announced  the 
award  of  a  defense  contract  that  will  mean  more 
jobs  for  their  community. 

McNamara  and  his  aides  dismiss  this  system, 
which  began  under  Eisenhower  but  was  institu- 
tionalized by  Kennedy,  as  a  relatively  harmless 
political  charade.  Most  Congressmen  defend  it  as 
part  of  the  game  of  politics.  "Credit-taking  is 
the  lifeblood  of  politics,"  one  Member  of  Congress 
told  me.  "Do  you  want  to  drain  us  of  our 
lifeblood?" 

Nevertheless,  Republican  Senator  John  S.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  has  protested :  "I  am  afraid 
it  will  develop  into  the  greatest  era  of  influence 
peddling  we  have  ever  seen." 

The  route  taken  by  the  defense  contractors'  in- 
fluence is  obvious.  They  are,  for  example,  usually 
generous  contributors  to  $100-a-plate  political 
fund-raising  dinners.  A  year  ago  J.  B.  (Jack) 
Rettaliata.  a  vice  president  of  Grumman  Air- 
craft Corporation,  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
a  $180,000  Democratic  dinner  on  Long  Island. 
Grumman  is  both  a  space  and  defense  contractor. 
In  sending  out  invitations  for  the  dinner  to  four 
hundred  of  Grumman's  suppliers  and  subcon- 
tractors, Rettaliata  noted  that  a  program  was 
being  published  in  connection  with  the  dinner 
and  said  that  taking  an  advertisement  in  the 
program  "will  excuse  any  obligation." 

President  Kennedy  himself  injected  the  politics 
of  defense-contract  awards  into  the  1962  Con- 
gressional campaign  when  he  spoke  in  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  He  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  increasing  number  of  defense  con- 
tracts that  his  Administration  had  put  into  both 
states  and  told  a  Pennsylvania  audience  that 
"working  with  Governor  Lawrence  since  I960, 
we  have  increased  by  50  per  cent  the  number  of 


prime  defense  contracts  that  come  to  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

Democratic  candidates  for  Senate  and  House 
seats  throughout  the  country  quickly  took  their 
cues  from  Kennedy.  Shortly  after  the  President 
campaigned  in  the  East,  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
West.  I  was  up  before  dawn  one  day  in  Salt  Lake 
City  for  a  tour  of  defense  plants  with  Congress- 
man Dave  King  who  was  trying  to  unseat  Repub- 
lican Senator  Wallace  Bennett  of  Utah.  Before 
shaking  hands  with  the  workers  on  the  assembly 
lines,  King  spent  a  few  minutes  with  the  plant 
managers.  He  let  them  know  that  he  was  in  and 
out  of  the  White  House  a  lot,  had  telephone  con- 
versations with  the  President,  and  would  be  in  a 
position  in  the  Senate  to  help  them  with  their 
defense  contract  problems. 

The  day  before  the  1962  elections  Governor 
John  Swainson  of  Michigan  hurriedly  called  a 
press  conference  to  announce  that  a  $100-million 
missile  contract  had  been  awarded  to  a  Texas 
company  which  had  agreed  to  do  the  work  in  an 
idle  Detroit  factory.  The  news  had  been  given 
to  Swainson  by  Michigan's  Senator  Philip  Hart, 
who  had  been  accorded  an  election-eve  break  on 
it  by  the  White  House.  The  next  morning  on 
their  way  to  the  polls,  voters  saw  headlines  such 
as  this  one  in  the  Deti-oit  Free  Press:  "100  Mil- 
lion Missile  Deal  To  Make  5,000  Jobs  Here." 

Margin  for  Error — or  Prestige 

Xolitical  sophisticates  in  Washington  may 
know  that  Democratic  Members  of  Congress 
often  take  credit  for  contracts  that  were  negoti- 
ated without  their  assistance,  but  businessmen 
back  home  do  not  necessarily  know  this.  They  are 
constantly  writing  to  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  enlist  their  aid,  and  every  Member 
of  Congress  has  at  least  one  aide  who  specializes 
in  helping  constituents  find  their  way  around  the 
Pentagon.  In  the  Pentagon,  five  hundred  Con- 
gressional liaison  officers,  almost  one  for  every 
Senator  and  Representative,  are  on  duty,  ready 
to  help.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II  there  were 
only  five  such  Congressional  liaison  officers  in  the 
Pentagon. 

A  letter  or  telephone  call  from  a  Member  of 
Congress  does  not  always  change  a  bureaucrat's 
mind,  but  at  the  very  least  such  calls  result  in 
the  services  taking  another  look  at  a  contract  to 
see  if  it  could  be  swung  the  interested  Congress- 
ma  n's   way. 

By  letting  Democratic  Members  of  Congress 
announce  the  awarding  of  contracts,  the  Presi- 
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dent  and  his  Secretary  of  Defense  have  cast  a 
political  pall  over  the  entire  defense  program. 
Businessmen  would  like  to  stop  the  system,  and 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  called  for  an 
end  to  it.  So  has  Senator  Clifford  I'.  Case  of 
New  Jersey.  But  there  are  no  signs  that  President 
Johnson  wants  to  give  up  the  political  advantages 
in  the  system  any  more  than  Kennedy  did. 

Kven  more  serious,  however,  are  tin-  political 
and  economic  pressures  that  the  services  and 
their  contractors  generate  in  Congress  for  the 
development  of  weapons  or  the  continuance  of 
programs  that  are  of  marginal  value.  Often  the 
services  are  genuinely  convinced  that  the  weapons 
are  needed,  but  sometimes  projects  are  promoted 
merely  to  increase  the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  Army,  or  the  Navy. 

Last  year  pressures  of  this  kind  saved  a  pro- 
posed Air  Force  weapon  called  the  MMRRM,  a 
mobile  medium-range  ballistic  missile  that  would 
be  mounted  on  a  huge  trailer  truck  and  could  be 
hurled  at  an  enemy  two  thousand  miles  away.  The 
MMRRM  would  be  used  in  Western  Europe, 
where  it  would  be  within  range  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  McNamara  has  been  only  lukewarm  to- 
ward the  weapon  because  it  would  largely  dupli- 
cate the  Navy's  Polaris  missile,  but  the  MMRRM 
has  had  the  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Nevertheless,  the  Defense  Department  included 
$143  million  in  its  budget  for  the  MMRRM.  Look- 
ing for  places  to  make  its  usual  token  reductions 
in  defense  spending,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  cut  the  MMRRM  funds  to  $43  million 
and  the  House  sustained  the  committee's  action. 
When  the  defense  bill  got  to  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  McNamara  decided  the  vanish- 
ing $100  million  was  not  worth  fighting  for.  Rut 
the  Air  Force,  which  cannot  let  the  Navy  get 
ahead  of  it,  donned  battle  dress  and  enlisted  the 
MMRBM  contractors  in  a  Senate  skirmish  to  save 
the  weapon. 

Fortunately  for  the  Air  Force,  much  of  the 
work  on  the  MMRBM  would  be  done  in  Arizona, 
the  home  of  the  eighty-six-year-old  President 
pro  Tern  of  the  Senate  and  chairman  of  its  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Carl  Hay  den.  Hay  den 
has  been  in  Congress  for  fifty-two  years  largely 
because  of  his  extraordinary  ability  to  snag 
federal  money  for  Arizona;  so  it  would  not  take 
much  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  MMRRM 
contractors  to  convince  the  Senator  of  the  value 
to  his  state  of  the  new  weapon.  Hughes  Aircraft, 
which  would  assemble  the  missiles  in  its  plant  in 
Tucson,  and  Goodyear  Aircraft,  which  would 
build  the  trailers  in  Phoenix,  immediately  went 
to  work  not  only  on  Hayden  but  also  on  Senator 


Rany  Goldwater  of  Arizona,  who  is  a  general  in 
'he    Air    Force    reserve   and    one   of   the   service's 

most  active  supporters  on  Capitol  Hill. 

("harts  extolling  the  MMRBM  were  spread  be- 
fore  the  Arizona  delegation.  The  Senators  and 
Representatives  were  bombarded  with  telegrams 
from  Chambers  of  Commerce  back  home  remind- 
ing them  of  all  the  jobs  the  MMRRM  would 
create  in  Arizona.  Hughes  Aircraft  was  also  busy 
lobbying  the  California  delegation,  as  was  Ford's 
Aeronautical  Division.  Roth  Hughes  and  Ford 
would  do  some  of  the  work  on  the  MMRRM  in 
California.  Other  contractors  were  at  work  else- 
where. Thiokol,  a  Pennsylvania  firm,  would  carry 
out  its  part  of  the  project  at  its  facilities  in  Utah. 
General  Precision  would  bring  jobs  to  New  York 
as  well  as  New  Jersey. 

In  a  typical  thirty-minute  presentation  of  the 
case  for  the  MMRRM  by  one  contractor — de- 
scribed to  me  by  a  Senator  who  was  on  the 
receiving  end — the  first  ten  minutes  were  taken 
up  with  a  glowing  statement  of  the  importance 
of  this  amazing  new  weapon  to  the  defense  of  the 
Free  World.  The  next  twenty  were  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  economic  benefits  that  produc- 
tion would  bring  to  the  Senator's  state,  including 
a  chart  of  jobs  that  would  be  created  each  year  as 
production  built  up,  and  a  projection  of  the  new 
jobs  that  would  be  an  indirect  result.  Why,  the 
enthusiastic  contractor  said,  this  might  even 
mean  the  establishment  of  a  whole  new  town  in 
your  state!  The  presentation  ended  with  the  con- 
tractor reminding  the  Senator  that  he  had  con- 
tributed to  his  last  campaign  and  was  looking 
forward  to  working  with  him  again. 

The  MMRRM  campaign  succeeded.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  voted  $103  million  for 
the  project,  $60  million  more  than  the  House  had 
allowed  it.  When  one  Democrat,  Senator  William 
Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  tried  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  delete  the  additional  money,  another,  Senator 
Frank  Moss  of  Utah,  quickly  came  to  the 
MMRRM's  defense,  though  he  neglected  to  men- 
tion that  the  weapon  would  also  mean  jobs  for  his 
state.  The  $103  million  for  the  MMRRM  stayed 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  the  measure  emerged  from 
a  Senate-House  conference  committee  with  a  final 
$73  million. 

Colonels  Walking  the  Halls 

JLn  addition  to  directing  the  campaigns  for  such 
projects  as  the  MMRRM,  the  Air  Force  has  been 
trying  to  move  in  on  the  civilian  space  program. 
Lobbying  by  the  Air  Force  and  its  contractors 
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helped  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  Dyna-Soar 
manned-space-flight  program  for  a  year.  Boeing 
was  the  prime  contractor  for  Dyna-Soar,  a  project 
that  largely  duplicated  the  Space  Agency's  Gemini 
program. 

Appearing  before  the  House  Defense  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  last  year,  McNamara  ex- 
pressed doubt  about  continuing  Dyna-Soar  "when 
we  have  another  program  that  will  provide  for 
the  accomplishment  of  most  of  what  the  first  will 
do."  But  phalanxes  of  Air  Force  officers  had 
already  done  their  lobbying  in  the  offices  of  in- 
fluential Senators  and  Representatives  not  only 
for  Dyna-Soar  but  for  Air  Force  participation  in 
the  Space  Agency's  Gemini  program. 

Congressman  Albert  Thomas  of  Texas,  who 
knows  something  about  lobbying  himself,  causti- 
cally objected  to  the  Air  Force's  intrusion.  When 
McNamara  protested  that  Air  Force  participation 
would  be  limited  "to  operations  in  the  near-earth 
orbit,"  Thomas  was  incensed. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  the  camel  gets 
its  nose  under  the  tent,  it  is  going  to  stop  there 
and  not  go  any  farther?"  the  Congressman  asked. 
"Mr.  Secretary,  you  know  human  nature  and  the 
Air  Force  do  not  work  like  that.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  the  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels 
were  walking  in  the  halls  of  the  House  and  Senate 
talking  up  this  project.  .  .  .  The  very  idea  of  the 
biggest  spending  agency  in  Government  sending 
representatives  here  telling  the  Congress  what  to 
do!" 

Thomas  has  more  than  a  casual  interest  in  an 
expanding  civilian  space  program.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  that 
handles  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  budget,  and  the  Space  Agency  located  its 
$250-million  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  near 
Houston  in  Thomas'  Congressional  district. 

The  Biggest  Single  Contract 

X  he  Air  Force  Association,  which  is  made  up 
largely  of  Air  Force  officers,  former  officers,  and 
contractors  but  is  financed  mainly  by  the  con- 
tractors, provides  a  clearinghouse  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  Air  Force  and  the  men  who  do 
business  for  it.  Fach  year  the  AFA  holds  a  lavish 
convention  in  Washington  which  is  addressed  by 
the  top  Air  Force  officers.  Last  year's  session  was 
at  the  plush  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  where  the 
lobbies  were  crowded  with  elaborate  displays  In- 
corporations holding  contracts  for  Air  Force 
weapons  and  projects.  The  AFA  meetings  them- 
selves turned  into  a  rallying  point  for  opposition 


to  the  test-ban  treaty  with  Russia,  which  was 
being  debated  by  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the 
AFA  convention. 

After  the  AFA  declared  that  the  test  ban  would 
impose  "unacceptable  risks  to  the  security  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  Free  World,"  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Eugene  Zuckert  abruptly  decided  not 
to  attend  an  AFA  reception  in  his  honor.  Instead, 
he  sent  a  letter  to  the  AFA  denouncing  its  resolu- 
tion opposing  the  test  ban.  When  the  AFA  issued 
a  statement  pointing  out  that  Air  Force  officers  do 
not  participate  in  the  writing  of  its  resolutions, 
no  one  was  convinced  that  the  test-ban  resolution 
reflected  only  the  views  of  Air  Force  contractors. 
The  AFA  has  never  deviated  from  the  views  held 
by  the  top  Air  Force  generals.  Upon  retirement. 
Air  Force  generals  frequently  move  into  important 
jobs  with  the  contractors  that  pay  the  AFA  bills.* 

Sometimes  Members  of  Congress,  rather  than 
defense  contractors  or  military  officers,  lead  the 
lobbying  for  a  project.  During  the  lengthy  Senate 
hearings  on  the  TFX  contract.  Secretary  Zuckert 
told  of  the  procession  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  talked  to  him  about  the  advantages 
of  doing  some  of  the  TFX  work  in  their  states, 
but  he  insisted  that  their  interest  in  the  TFX 
contract  did  not  influence  him.  Nevertheless,  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  did  not  think  they 
were  simply  passing  the  time  of  day  as  they 
visited  or  telephoned  Zuckert  in  1962  when  the 
competition  between  Boeing  and  General  Dy- 
namics, which  finally  got  the  contract,  was  at  its 
height. 

From  Oklahoma  came  the  late  Senator  Robert 
S.  Kerr,  who  reveled  in  his  role  as  the  biggest 
pork-barreler  in  the  Senate;  Senator  Mike  Mon- 
roney ;  and  Congressman  Carl  Albert,  the  House 
Democratic  Leader.  They.  Monroney  said  later, 
simply  wanted  to  remind  Zuckert  of  the  idle  gov- 
ernment-owned aircraft  plant  in  Tulsa  that  had 
been  operated  by  the  Douglas  Corporation. 

From  Missouri  came  Senator  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, who  had  been  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  Representative  Clarence  Cannon,  the 
crusty  and  powerful  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  to  argue  for  St.  Louis' 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corporation.  From  Texas 
came  Representative  Joe  M.  Kilgore  to  press 
General  Dynamics'  case.  From  Kansas  came  Re- 
publican Senators  Frank  Carlson  and  James  B. 
Pearson  and  Representative  Garner  E.  Shriver  to 
extol  the  merits  of  Boeing's  facilities  at  Wichita. 

Also  arguing  for  Boeing,  which  has  its  head- 

*  Another  powerful  organization  promoting  the 
Air  Force  is  the  Aerospace  Industries  Association, 
which  includes  both  space  and  Air  Force  contractors. 


quarters  in  Seattle,  were  Washington's  two 
Democratic  Senators.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  and 
Henry  M.  Jackson.  A  letter  came  in  from  Repre- 
sentative Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  who  was 
concerned  about  the  Lockheed  plant  in  his  state, 
where  in  deference  to  his  power  on  Capitol  Hill 
the  services  and  defense  contractors  have  placed 
so  many  installations  that,  it  has  been  said,  an- 
other one  would  sink  Georgia. 

Unlike  most  of  the  Congressmen  on  Zuckert's 
list,  one  lone  Texan  made  no  excuses  on  the 
grounds  of  "public  interest"  for  his  intensive 
lobbying.  Jim  Wright,  representing  Fort  Worth, 
where  General  Dynamics  will  do  most  of  its  work 
on  a  contract  that  is  expected  eventually  to  cost 
the  government  $7  billion — far  more  than  any 
other  single  contract — said: 

"In  the  absence  of  a  substantial  contract  of  this 
type,  the  General  Dynamics  team  at  Fort  Worth 
was  faced  with  dismemberment.  ...  It  meant  the 
difference  between  employment  or  unemployment 
for  thousands  of  my  constituents.  .  .  .  Let  me  be 
completely  frank.  ...  I  talked  about  this  subject 
with  everybody  whom  I  could  get  to  listen  .  .  . 
both  military  and  civilian  officials.  .  .  .  That  does 
not  in  my  judgment  amount  to  undesirable  politi- 
cal influence.  The  same  sort  of  thing  was  being 
attempted  by  the  other  side." 

Young  Man  on  the  Go 

X  he  Air  Force  has  generally  been  the  most  open 
of  the  services  in  its  lobbying,  but  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  also  know  how  to  organize  their  con- 
tractors and  their  supporters  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Three  years  ago  the  Army  was  pressing  for 
early  production  of  its  Nike-Zeus  anti-missile 
missile,  a  weapon  which  still  has  not  been  tested 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Defense  Department. 
But  the  Army  and  Western  Electric,  the  prime 
contractor,  put  pressure  on  both  Congress  and  the 
new  Kennedy  Administration,  which  was  pledged 
to  expand  the  nation's  defense  effort. 

The  campaign  began  with  an  issue  of  Army 
magazine  featuring  articles  by  generals  praising 
the  Nike-Zeus  and  advertisements  by  Western 
Electric  and  eight  of  the  subcontractors  for  the 
project.  The  magazine  is  published  by  the  As- 
sociation of  the  U.  S.  Army,  which,  like  the  Air 
Force  Association,  is  financed  largely  by  con- 
tractors. The  Nike-Zeus  issue  contained  a  map 
which  showed  that  thirty-seven  states  were  shar- 
ing in  the  work  and  would  get  even  more  defense 
dollars  once  production  began  on  a  project  that 
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might  cost  $20  billion  before  it  was  completed. 

Soon  the  Senate  and  House  rang  with  speeches 
calling  for  Nike-Zeus  production  to  start  immedi- 
ately. Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Carlson  of  Kansas,  Congress- 
man George  P.  Miller  of  California,  and  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania  all 
spoke  up  for  Nike-Zeus.  So  did  Representative 
John  W.  McCormack  of  Massachusetts,  who  was 
then  Democratic  leader  in  the  House  and  is  now 
Speaker.  All  of  their  states  had  contractors  work- 
ing on  the  project. 

In  another  case  political  pressure  was  applied 
to  continue  production  of  an  Army  weapon.  Less 
than  a  month  before  the  Congressional  elections 
of  1962,  the  White  House  intervened  to  prevent 
the  closing  of  M-14  rifle  production  lines  in  a 
factory  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  who  campaigned  on  the 
slogan,  "He  Can  Do  More  for  Massachusetts," 
was  elected  and  M-14  rifle  production  in  the  state 
was  not  ended  until  last  year. 

In  December  of  1962,  even  before  he  had  been 
sworn  in  as  a  Senator,  young  Kennedy  went  to 
the  Grumman  Aircraft  offices  on  Long  Island  to 
carry  out  his  campaign  promise  "to  visit  indus- 
tries throughout  the  country  and  to  promote  the 
skills  and  training  of  Massachusetts  labor  and  to 
encourage  industries  wherever  possible  to  locate 
plants"  in  his  state.  Grumman  has  a  $1.5-billion 
contract  for  construction  of  the  lunar  excursion 
module  or  "bug"  to  be  used  in  landing  a  man  on 
the  moon.  Kennedy  wanted  to  get  some  of  the 
work  subcontracted  to  Massachusetts  electronics 
firms.  "On  the  part  of  most  newly  elected  Senators 
such  tactics  would  have  little  effect,"  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating,  the  New  York  Republican, 
said  in  criticizing  Kennedy's  unusual  visit.  "On 
the  part  of  the  President's  brother,  they  con- 
stitute a  strong  and  subtle  form  of  pressure 
which  may  well  be  widely  resented  throughout 
New  York  and  other  states." 

Whatever  resentment  Teddy  Kennedy's  visit 
may  have  caused  elsewhere,  it  got  Massachusetts 
more  government  business.  Last  July  Senator 
Kennedy  announced  that  a  $50-million  subcon- 
tract had  been  awarded  by  Grumman  to  an  RCA 
plant  in  Massachusetts. 

This  year  the  Navy's  most  important  engage- 
ment has  been  in  defense  of  its  eleven  antiquated 
and  inefficient  ship  construction  and  repair  yards. 
If  McNamara  could  brush  political  considerations 
aside,  the  Navy  yards  would  be  closed. 

Not  even  the  Navy  has  been  able  to  get  a  sur- 
vey to  show  that  its  yards  are  as  efficient  as  those 
of  private  shipbuilders.  When  the  private  builders 
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commissioned  Ernst  and  Ernst  to  study  compara- 
tive costs,  the  accounting  firm  found  that  work 
performed  in  Navy  yards  was  from  20  to  28  per 
cent  more  expensive  than  the  same  kind  done  by 
private  firms.  The  Navy  then  ordered  its  own 
survey,  which  was  made  by  Arthur  Anderson  and 
Company,  another  reputable  accounting  firm. 
Construction  costs  were  reported  by  the  Ander- 
son firm  to  be  from  15  to  31  per  cent  more 
expensive  in  Navy  yards,  repairs  10  per  cent 
higher,  and  modernization  8  per  cent  higher. 
Now  a  special  Defense  Department  board  is 
taking  yet  another  look  at  Navy  yard  costs. 

Still,  the  Navy  yards  stay  afloat.  The  Navy 
argues  that  they  would  be  needed  in  time  of  war 
and  must  be  preserved.  But  the  real  reason  for 
continuing  the  eleven  yards  is  political.  In  such 
cities  as  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
San  Francisco  the  employees  of  the  Navy  yards 
are  well  organized  and  represent  potent  political 
forces.  Senator  Keating  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, keeps  in  close  touch  with  representatives 
of  the  12,000  workers  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard. 

Lobbying  with  and  for  the  Navy  are  two  power- 
ful organizations,  the  Navy  League  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Industrial  Association,  both  of 
which  are  financed  largely  by  Navy  contractors. 

On  Capitol  Hill  one  of  the  Navy's  strongest 
supporters  is  Chairman  Vinson  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Before  the  Congres- 
sional committee  system  was  reorganized  in  1947, 
Vinson  headed  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
where  his  energetic  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Navy 
led  his  colleagues  to  refer  to  him  as  Admiral 
Vinson. 

Constantly  under  pressure  from  the  services, 
the  contractors,  and  the  politicians,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  office  sometimes  puts  on  pressure  of 
its  own  to  use  contractors  for  political  purposes. 
Perhaps  turnabout  is  fair  play,  but  political  pres- 
sures have  a  way  of  feeding  on  themselves  and 
thus  building  up  to  ever  more  dangerous  levels. 

In  June  of  1962  the  Kennedy  Administration 
faced  a  tough  fight  on  the  House  floor  over  the 
perennial  argument  about  the  debt  limit.  That 
year  the  Administration  wanted  to  raise  the  limit 
to  $308  billion,  and  it  was  being  vigorously  op- 
posed by  most  Republicans  and  many  Southern 
Democrats.  So  even  the  Defense  Department  was 
enlisted  in  the  fight. 

"I  returned  yesterday  afternoon  to  my  office 
about  five  o'clock,"  Republican  Representative 
Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan  told  the  House.  "There 
was  a  note  from  my  staff  indicating  that  Mr. 
Wally  Edwards,  the  Chrysler  Corporation  repre- 


sentative in  Washington,  wanted  me  to  call  him. 
I  returned  his  call.  He  said  that  earlier  in  the 
day  ...  he  had  received  a  call  from  Mr.  Ron 
Linton,  who  works  for  the  Defense  Department. 
Mr.  Linton  allegedly  had  said  to  Mr.  Edwards, 
'Can  you  find  out  how  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  from  Michigan  are  going  to  vote  on  the 
$308-billion  debt  limitation  proposal?'  And  he 
said,  'If  they  do  not  vote  for  the  $308  billion,  de- 
fense contracts  in  Michigan  may  be  curtailed.'  " 

Ford  said  he  told  Edwards:  "The  Republi- 
cans in  Michigan  are  not  going  to  be  blackmailed 
by  this  kind  of  an  approach  from  the  Department 
of  Defense."  Nor  were  they.  The  Michigan  delega- 
tion opposed  the  $308-billion  debt  limit. 

The  Watchdogs  Don't  Bark 

X  et,  McNamara  and  his  coterie  of  civilian  aides 
have  been  the  only  force  in  Washington  trying  to 
throttle  the  military-industrial  complex.  McNa- 
mara has  not  hesitated  to  incur  the  wrath  of 
the  services  by  cutting  off  some  of  their  pet 
projects,  but  political  considerations  have  pre- 
vented him  from  going  as  far  as  he  would  have 
liked.  Even  so,  he  reduced  the  1964  defense 
budget  by  $13  billion  before  it  was  submitted  to 
Congress. 

On  Capitol  Hill  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees  are  supposed  to  oversee  the 
Defense  Department,  but  all  except  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  two  committees  are  themselves  part 
of  the  military-industrial  complex.  Men  with  a 
special  interest  in  military  matters  vie  for  posi- 
tions on  the  committees.  The  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  includes  a  general  in  the  Army 
reserve,  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  and 
two  Air  Force  reserve  generals,  Arizona's  Barry 
Goldwater  and  Democratic  Howard  W.  Cannon 
from  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  The  military  services 
often  press  for  the  appointment  to  the  committees 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  they  consider 
particularly  friendly  to  them. 

"The  Armed  Services  Committees  are  a  patsy 
for  the  Pentagon,"  the  Missouri  Republican  Con- 
gressman Thomas  B.  Curtis  told  me.  "Every 
member  needs  an  up-check  from  the  Pentagon. 
This  is  a  locked-in  deal." 

In  less  colorful  English,  this  means  that  the 
Pentagon  treats  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  like  kings.  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell 
of  Georgia  has  been  hauled  around  at  taxpayers' 
expense  in  luxurious  Air  Force  planes  so  that  he 
can  fill  speaking  engagements  with  a  minimum  of 
effort.  Committee  members  frequently  are  invited, 
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along  with  other  Senators  and  Representatives, 

to  spend  weekends  touring  military  installations. 
"When  the  Air  Force  gets  into  sonic  sort  of 
trouble,"  Representative  Henry  ReilSS  of  Wis- 
consin told  me,  "they  always  want  you  to  come 
out  and  visit   their  war  room  in  Omaha." 

One  Senator,  who  resisted  Air  Force  blandish- 
ments for  several  years  but  finally  decided  to  go 
along  on  a  weekend  tour  with  eigW  other  Senators 
just  to  see  how  his  tax  dollars  were  being  spent, 
found  a  chauffeured  Air  Force  car  waiting  for 
him  at  his  home  on  the  Friday  morning  the  tour 
began.  A  colonel  was  assigned  to  look  after  the 
comforts  of  each  Senator. 

Breakfast,  complete  with  a  linen  tablecloth, 
was  served  on  the  jet  on  the  way  to  Florida. 
Drinks  were  available  for  the  Senators  and 
colonels  who  might  need  eye-openers.  Throughout 
the  tour.  Air  Force  photographers  were  on  hand, 
ready  to  take  pictures  of  Senators  with  generals 
and  weapons.  From  Florida  to  Nebraska  to  Colo- 
rado to  California,  there  were  cocktSil  parties, 
steak  dinners,  brandy,  and  cigars. 

The  Senate  and  House  Defense  Appropriations 
subcommittees  are  just  as  sympathetic  toward 
the  military  as  are  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees. There  is,  in  fact,  considerable  overlapping 
in  the  membership.  Senator  Russell,  for  example, 
is  chairman  of  both  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Defense  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee. 

Like  the  Armed  Services  Committees,  the  Ap- 
propriations subcommittees  have  only  a  handful 
of  staff  assistants.  Seldom  are  adequate  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  appropriations  hearings, 
by  either  the  staff  or  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committees. Consequently,  the  sessions  are  fre- 
quently taken  up  with  such  momentous  questions 
as  the  one  brought  up  by  Senator  Allen  J.  El- 
lender  of  Louisiana  at  a  Senate  hearing  last 
spring.  "To  what  extent,  if  any,  are  helicopters 
taking  the  place  of  automobiles  in  transferring 
generals  and  colonels  from  one  spot  to  another?" 
he  asked  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles 
J.  Hitch.  "I  play  golf  at  the  Army-Navy  Club,  and 
every  five  minutes  during  the  weekend  there  is 
one  passing  over."  He  did  not  say  how  many  putts 
he  had  missed  because  of  the  noisy  helicopters. 

The  Senate  and  House  Government  Operations 
Committees  are  charged  with  overseeing  spend- 
ing by  any  government  department  or  agency,  but 
they  make  only  sporadic  and  often  inconclusive 
efforts  to  check  up  on  the  biggest  spenders  of 
them  all  in  the  Pentagon.  Another  would-be 
watchdog,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  issues  a 
stream  of  reports  on  wasteful  Pentagon  buying 


practices  but  the  GAO  findings  are  made  only 
after  the  money  has  been  spent.  The  GAO  also 
is  handicapped  by  having  a  limited  staff.  Only 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  has 
tried  to  investigate  the  economics  of  defense 
spending. 

Meanwhile,  defense  budgets  increase,  the  serv- 
ices promote  their  favorite  projects  among  con- 
tractors and  their  friends  on  Capitol  Hill,  the 
politicians  try  to  advance  their  careers  by  an- 
nouncing and  sometimes  influencing  the  awarding 
of  defense  contracts,  the  White  House  continues 
to  take  an  avid  interest  in  seeing  that  Democrats 
get  the  maximum  political  mileage  out  of  defense 
spending,  the  services  butter  up  their  pals  on 
Capitol  Hill  with  bases  in  their  states  as  well  as 
brandy — and  big  contracts  as  well  as  black  cigars 
— and  officers  move  off  active  duty  onto  retire- 
ment lists  and  into  jobs  with  contractors  that, 
during  their  Pentagon  days,  they  were  supposed 
to  hold  at  arms'  length. 

An  investigation  headed  by  Representative 
F.  Edward  Hebert  of  Louisiana  disclosed  that 
the  100  biggest  defense  contractors  had  on  their 
payrolls  more  than  1,400  retired  officers  of  the 
rank  of  major  or  higher,  including  261  generals 
and  admirals.  And  just  last  year  Representative 
Ear]  Wilson  of  Indiana,  who  has  been  conducting 
a  one-man  crusade  in  the  House  for  more  compet- 
itive bidding  on  defense  contracts,  noted  that 
134  former  Navy  officers  and  employees  had  gone 
to  work  for  Collins  Radio  Company,  a  big  Navy 
communications  contractor. 

"I  wish  you  could  see,"  Senator  Joseph  Clark 
of  Pennsylvania  wrote  a  friend  not  long  ago, 
"the  steady  flow  of  mail  which  I  get,  pleading 
for,  or  demanding,  more  defense  contracts  for 
Pennsylvania.  These  letters  do  not  come  only 
from  businessmen  and  contractors.  They  come 
from  labor  unions  and  working  people  without 
jobs  .  .  .  who  have  come  to  think  of  defense  con- 
tracts as  the  only  way  of  bringing  new  jobs  into 
the  state."  For  the  big  defense  contractors  as  well 
as  for  thousands  of  smaller  businesses,  "defense 
spending  is  a  life-and-death  matter.  They  have 
dual  interests:  to  keep  the  pie  as  large  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  cut  themselves  as  big  a  chunk  of  it 
as  they  can  manage. 

"What  the  complex  wants,"  Clark  concluded, 
"is  defense — and  more  and  more  of  it." 

Next  month:  How  the  $50-billion-a-year  de- 
fense budget  is  divided  up.  The  disturbing 
trend  a  tray  from  competitive  bidding.  The  close 
relationships  between  the  military  services  and 
their  contractors. 
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Playing  the  Ponies 
with  a  Pair  of  Experts 


by  Priscilla  D.   Willis 


Who  could  give  you  a  hotter  tip  than 
professional  horse  trainers — especially 
when  they  put  their  own  money  on  it? 


An  Florida  one  day  a  friend  of  mine  who  owns 
horses  invited  me  to  go  to  the  races  with  him. 
His  trainer,  Barney  Weener,  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Weener's,  another  horse  trainer,  joined  us  in  his 
clubhouse  box  right  above  the  finish  line.  For 
an  amateur  like  myself  whose  knowledge  of  rac- 
ing begins  and  ends  at  the  two-dollar  windows 
in  the  grandstand,  the  day  augured  well.  Sur- 
rounded as  I  was  by  pros.  I  would  certainly 
learn  a  great  deal  about  the  sport ;  furthermore. 
I  reflected  pleasurably.  I  could  hardly  fail  to 
make  a  hatful  if  I  bet  the  way  these  fellows  did. 
I  placed  the  Morning  Telegraph,  my  scratch 
sheet,  a  program,  and  Madame  Pearl's  Selections. 
clipped  hastily  from  the  noon  paper,  on  the  vacant 


chair  in  the  box.  anchoring  them  in  a  lively 
breeze  with  a  pair  of  brown  walrus-hide  binoc- 
ulars given  my  father  for  Christmas.  1908,  by  a 
grateful  office  staff.  I  was  the  only  one  who  came 
prepared.  The  others  had  nothing,  not  even  a 
program,  and  apparently  their  vision  was  so  ex- 
cellent they  didn't  need  binoculars. 

In  gray  fedoras  and  perfectly  pressed  business 
suits,  the  two  trainers  looked  as  if  they  had  just 
stepped  out  of  a  bank  executives'  meeting  in- 
1  of  a  horse's  stall. 

"Jack's  colt's  going  a  little  dinky,"  Barney 
Weener  observed,  watching  the  horses  for  the 
first   race  canter   by  on  their  way   to  the   post. 

"That's  the  Amberglo  Jack  bought  at  Sara- 
toga," the  other  trainer  commented.  "He  damned 
near  bowed  in  the  slop  at  Aqueduct  last  fall.  Jack 
had  to  stop  with  him  and  turn  him  out." 

Mr.  Weener  and  my  friend  nodded  slightly  in 
acceptance  of  a  fact  they  apparently  already 
knew. 
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"He  could  still  ne,  though.''  Barney 

insisl 

\    •    if   they    run    him  on   an   off   track. 
mother    backed    up    ten    lengths    in    the    mud — 
couldn't  handle  it  at  all — and  this  colt's  just  like 
her.    He  likes  to  hear  his  feet  ratt'.i 

"1  caught  him  in  fourteen  and  change  away 
from  th(  the  other  morning."   Barney   de- 

clared. "He  seems  to  grab  holt  of  this  track  real 
■  i." 

"H  r  courses."   my   friend  opined,  and 

the  others  nodded  their  heads. 

"That-         g    ind-looking    big   colt    of    Charlie 
Give's,"  Mr    Weener  remarked,  peering  out  from 
9    -nap  brim.  "He's  got  plenty  of   f 

•  I  don't  believe  he'll  po  around  two  turns  " 

"He  carries  a  double  cr   —  I     Sir  Galahad."  my 
friend  mused.  "That  should  help  him." 
.dd  be."  his  trainer  replied. 

"Personally,  I  like  the  bottom  horse."  the  other 
trainer  declared.  "Last  time  out  he  win  laugh- 
ing." 

"He's    picking    up    ten    today."    Barney    cau- 
tioned. "That's  a  big  package  for  a  three  to  tote 
3  early  in  the  season." 

"Yeah,  but  he's  got  class.  Real  class  His  last 
start  the  boy  on  him  made  every  mistake  in  the 
book,  and  still  the  colt  win  by  two." 

"1  heard  he  quits  if  he's  hooked.  Backs  up  if 
anything  looks  him  in  the  eye."  Barney  YVeener 
said,  not  too  pleasantly. 

"I  still  say  he's  got     I;  —  " 

The  horses  were  at  the  post.  Nobody  had  gone 
out  to  make  a  bet.  Number  five  was  fifteen  to  one 
on  the  tote  board,  and  Madame  Pearl  had  him 
e  best  bet  of  the  day,  but  I  didn't  feel  like 
crawling  over  these  experts  and  running  to  the 
-dollar  window.  It  just  didn't  seem  like  the 
thing  to   do.    so    I    sat   there,   watched   the   gate 
spring,  and  through  my  brown  walrus-hide  bin- 
oculars followed  number  five  all  the  way  around. 
He  won  with  consummate  ease.  When  the  num- 
-   flashed  on  the  tote  board   I   saw  dismally 
that    my    inactivity   born   of   what    I    considered 
good  manners,  had  cost  me  834.40.  not  princely, 
but  not  puny,  either. 

"The  way  the  race  was  ran."  Mr.  YVeener  ex- 
plained. "Jack's  horse  never  had  a  chance.  First 
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the  start,  and  when  he  finally  got   himself  un- 
tracked  he  had  no  place  to  go    He  was  in  a  blind 
switch  the  whole  trip.  I  - 
that  little  bug  h 

"What."  I  ventured,  "is  a  bug  1 

'An  apprenti  ■  Apprentices  get  a  weight  al- 
lowance, usually  five  pounds.  To  denote  this  they 
put  one  of  those  asterisks  after  his  name.  The 
asterisk  looks  like  a  bug." 

X*  our  races  went  by  and  no  one  had  made  a  bet. 
Madame  Pearl,  especially  bright  today,  had  two 
other  long-priced  winners.  By  not  betting  I  was 
losing  money  fast.  Furthermore,  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  that  I  was  in  Zurich  where  everybody 
speaks  Suisse-Deutsch  and  you're  lucky  if  you 
catch  every  eighth  word. 

"I've  had  pretty  good  luck  with  bug  bo 
Barney's  trainer  friend  was  saying.  "Take  that 
kid.  Terry  Marshall.  He's  got  a  clock  in  his  head. 
You  ask  him  for  a  half  in  forty-nine  in  the  morn- 
ings and  he'll  give  it  to  you  right  on  the  line. 
Don't  ever  ride  his  brother,  though.  That  kid's 
a  pinhead.  I  let  him  take  my  big  horse  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  the  afternoon  so  I  could  get  the 
weight  off.  and  told  him  to  lay  off  the  pace  for 
the  first  half-mile.  So  what  does  he  do?  He  jumps 
out  of  the  gate  on  top,  opens  up  ten  lengths,  and 
when  the  horse  is  finally  hooked  at  the  eighth 
pole  he  begins  to  look  around  for  his  stick.  I 
taught  him  to  whip  left-handed  myself,  but  in 
this  case  he  couldn't  whip  left-  or  right-handed, 
dropped  his  stick  in  the  starting  gate.  We 
beat  one  horse  that  day,  and  the  kid's  back  walk- 
ing hots  for  Looney  Sanders 

Before  the  fifth  race,  in  which  my  friend  had  a 
horse   entered.    Barney   Weener's    friend   hissed, 
d'you  like  your  chance- 
Without  moving  his  lips  or  turning  his  head 
Barney  hissed  back.   "I   think  we  got   a  mortal 
lock." 

The  men  left  the  box.  my  friend  and  the  second 
trainer  fanning  out  through  the  crowd  toward 
the  windows  while  I  followed  Mr.  Weener  down 
to  the  saddling  enclosure.  There  I  watched  him 
tighten  the  girth  and  listened  to  the  instructions 
he  gave  his  rider. 

"This  colt  breaks  real  fast."  he  told  the  boy. 
"Take  him  back  off  the  lead  and  lay  about  third 
fourth  going  down  the  back  side.  Let  him 
move  on  the  elbow.  If  you  can't  get  through  on 
the  rail  at  the  head  of  the  stretch,  circle  the 
others :  he'll  have  plenty  left." 

The  jockey  who  had  been  staring  at  the  sky. 
brought  his  eyes  earthward,  jerked  his  head  once, 
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PLAYING  THE  PONIES  WITH  EXPERTS 


spat  on  the  ground,  and  stuck  out  his  tiny  booted 
foot.  The  trainer  seized  him  by  the  ankle  and 
threw  him  up  on  the  horse. 

"You  won't  have  to  take  your  lunch  with  you 
this  trip,  Johnny,"  Barney  joked,  and  the  jockey's 
little  nut-brown  face  responded  with  a  grin. 

Turning  on  his  heel,  the  horse  trainer  dove 
into  the  crowd,  snaking  in  and  out  of  bystanders 
studying  the  tote  board,  bending  around  lunch 
counters,  brushing  past  gaily  painted  pillars. 
Panting  like  a  shaggy  dog  on  a  summer  day,  I 
trotted  along  behind,  just  barely  managing  to 
keep  him  in  sight.  He  didn't  stop  until  he  reached 
the  fifty-dollar  window.  He  peeled  off  two  bills 
and  pushed  them  through  the  wicket. 

"You  gonna  bet?"  he  asked  me.  "He's  six  to 
one  now,  but  he'd  ought  to  go  off  closer  to  eight." 

In  the  pressure  of  this  moment  all  reason 
failed  me.  A  kind  of  numbing  torpor  fell  over 
me.  I  watched  my  fingers  fumble  in  my  wallet 
like  ten  clumsy  sausages,  slowly  extracting  its 
entire  contents. 

"Here,"  I  heard  myself  say  to  the  face  in  the 
window,  a  blur  of  nostrils  and  eyeglasses,  and 
the  face  pumped  out  a  ticket  that  was  a  different 
color  from  any  I'd  ever  seen.  Once  the  ticket 
was  in  my  hand,  however,  my  composure  re- 
turned. I  felt  suddenly  wealthy.  Striding  con- 
fidently away  I  noticed  two  somber-faced  men  as 
inconspicuously  dressed  as  a  pair  of  morticians 
carefully  observing  Barney. 

"Beards,"  he  replied  to  my  unspoken  question. 
"Beards  hang  around  the  big  windows  to  see  how- 
much  a  trainer  bets  on  his  horse.  If  he  loads, 
they  figure  he  thinks  he  has  a  real  chance.  They 
carry  the  word  to  their  stooges,  who  scatter  to 
the  small  windows  so  the  winning  tickets  can  be 
cashed  without  the  Revenue  fellows  taking  their 
slice.  You  pick  up  a  grand  at  one  window  and 
right  away  you  have  to  pay  the  tax." 

Jj  ack  in  the  box  I  tried  to  focus  my  glazed 
eyes  on  the  field  going  postward.  I  must  have 
looked  pale,  because  my  friend  leaned  over  and 
patted  my  arm  with  the  side  of  his  hand  that 
held  six  one-hundred-dollar-win  tickets  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger.  "You  haven't  a  worry 
in  the  world,"  he  reassured  me.  "There's  a  say- 
ing that  the  only  two  times  a  man  shows  all  his 
teeth  is  in  the  dentist's  chair  and  in  front  of  the 
camera  in  the  winner's  circle.  You'll  be  right 
there  with  us,  boy  !" 

"Really?"  I  said  stupidly,  and  looked  at  my  own 
ticket  stuck  to  the  palm  of  my  wet  hand.  My 
sensation  of  wealth  had  left  me. 

The  horses   were   in   the   gate,   stamping  and 


tossing  their  heads.  One  of  them  reared  up  and 
threw  his  rider.  The  horse's  number,  I  noted, 
was  four.  I  didn't  think  the  disturbance  had 
bothered  my  friend's  horse,  number  eight,  on 
the  extreme  outside,  but  Barney  Weener  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  exploded,  "That  son  of  a  bitch 
done  the  same  thing  last  time !  He  almost  come 
down  on  my  horse!  He'd  ought  to  be  on  the 
Stewarts'  list.  The  Stewarts  shouldn't  let  him 
start  till  he  learns  how  to  come  out  of  a  gate!" 
His  face,  under  his  gray  hat,  had  turned  a  nasty 
purple. 

An  instant  later  the  gate  sprung.  A  wall  of 
horses  plunged  forward.  Our  horse,  number 
eight,  outbroke  the  field  just  as  Barney  Weener 
told  the  jockey  he  would.  The  boy  steadied  him, 
taking  him  back  until  he  was  lying  third  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions.  Such  accuracy  was  amaz- 
ing. Rounding  the  turn  out  of  the  backstretch 
the  horse  made  his  move.  At  the  stretch  turn  he 
was  shut  off  by  the  two  leaders  drifting  in  close 
to  the  rail,  but  the  jockey  circled  them  and 
found  a  path  in  the  middle  of  the  track.  He  drew 
off  by  three  lengths. 

With  astonishing  mental  clarity  I  computed 
the  return  on  my  ticket.  A  new  roof,  a  trip  to 
Nassau,  that  rose  garden  we'd  wanted,  danced 
like  sugarplums  through  my  befuddled  head.  I 
regarded  almost  scornfully  the  men  leaning 
out  over  a  row  of  petunias  in  front  of  the 
box,  waving  their  arms,  snapping  their  fingers, 
roaring  like  the  zoo  lions  at  feeding  time:  "Go 
on  with  him,  Johnny!"  "All  the  way,  boy!" 
"That's  carrying  the  mail,  kid!" 

All  at  once  they  stopped.  Suddenly  they  were 
as  silent  as  an  empty  well. 

Wedging  myself  between  their  shoulders  I 
saw  a  horse  come  blazing  out  of  the  pack,  ears 
pinned,  head  low,  gaining  on  ours  with  every 
desperate  stride.  It  was  the  number  four  horse, 
the  one  who  threw  his  rider  in  the  gate.  A  jump 
from  the  wire  he  caught  my  friend's  horse  to 
win  by  a  long  chestnut  neck. 

Growling  that  his  horse  had  spit  the  bit  out 
at  the  eighth  pole,  Mr.  Weener  scrambled  out  of 
the  box  and  down  the  steps  to  meet  him  when  he 
came  back  to  be  unsaddled.  The  other  trainer 
evaporated  wordlessly  into  the  crowd. 

"Well,"  said  my  friend  with  a  smile  that 
showed  only  his  two  front  teeth,  "it's  always  a 
horse  race,  isn't  it?"  He  tore  up  his  tickets  into 
little  pieces  and  hurled  them  into  the  petunias. 

As  I  picked  up  my  papers  to  leave,  my  eye  fell 
upon  the  clipping  of  Madame  Pearl's  Selections. 
In  the  fifth  race  it  was  number  four,  a  horse  with 
the  insinuating  name  of  The  Boob.  He  paid  $68.20. 
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The  Uncompleted  Man 


by  Lor  en  Eiseley 


A  distinguished  authority  on  evolution 
examines  the  possibilities  ahead  for  the 
human  face — and  our  chances  for  con- 
trolling our  own  development. 


X  he  nature  into  which  Shakespeare's  Macbeth 
dabbles  so  unsuccessfully  with  the  aid  of  witch- 
craft, in  the  famous  scene  on  the  heath,  is  un- 
forgettable in  literature.  We  watch  in  horrified 
fascination  the  malevolent  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Macbeth  as  he  gains  a  dubious  insight  into 
the  unfolding  future — a  future  which  we  know 
to  be  self-created.  This  scene,  fearsome  enough 
at  all  times,  is  today  almost  unbearable  to  the 
discerning  observer.  Its  power  lies  in  its  symbolic 
delineation  of  the  relationship  of  Macbeth's  mid- 
night world  to  the  realm  of  modern  science — a 
relationship  grasped  by  few. 

The  good  general,  Banquo,  who,  unlike  Mac- 
beth, is  wary  of  such  glimpses  into  the  future  as 
the  witches   have  allowed   the  two  companions, 


seeks  to  restrain  his  impetuous  comrade.  "  'Tis 
strange,"  Banquo  says, 

And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths, 
Win    us   with   honest   trifles,   to   betray's 
In  deepest  consequence. 

Macbeth  who,  in  contrast  to  Banquo,  has  immedi- 
ately seized  upon  the  self-imposed  reality  induced 
by  the  witches'  prophecies,  stumbles  out  of  their 
toils  at  the  last,  only  to  protest  in  his  dying  hour: 

And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd  . 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear 
And  break  it  to  our  hope! 

Who,  we  may  now  inquire,  are  these  strange 
beings  who  waylaid  Macbeth,  and  why  do  I,  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  domain  of  science, 
make  the  audacious  claim  that  this  old  murderous 
tale  of  the  scientific  twilight  extends  its  shadow 
across  the  doorway  of  our  modern  laboratories? 
These  bearded,  sexless  creatures  who  possess  the 
faculty  of  vanishing  into  air  or  who  reappear  in 
some  ultimate  flame-wreathed  landscape  only  to 
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mock  our  folly,  are  an  exteriorized  portion  of  our- 
selves. They  are  projections  from  our  own  psyche, 
smoking  wisps  of  mental  vapor  that  proclaim  our 
subconscious  intentions  and  bolster  them  with 
Delphic  utterances — half-truths  which  we  con- 
sciously accept,  and  which  then  take  power 
over  us.  Under  the  spell  of  such  oracles  we  create, 
not  a  necessary  or  real  future,  but  a  counterfeit 
drawn  from  within  ourselves,  which  we  then  su- 
perimpose, through  purely  human  power,  upon 
reality.  Indeed  one  could  say  that  these  phantoms 
create  a  world  which  is  at  the  same  time  spurious 
and  genuine,  so  complex  is  our  human  destiny. 

Every  age  has  its  style  in  these  necromantic 
projections.  The  corpse-lifting  divinations  of  the 
Elizabethan  sorcerers  have  given  way,  in  our 
t'me,  to  other  and,  at  first  sight,  more  scientific 
interpretations  of  the  future.  Today  we  know 
more  about  man,  where  he  has  come  from,  and 
what  we  may  expect  of  him — or  so  we  think.  But 
there  is  one  thing,  in  my  belief,  which  identifies 
Macbeth's  "juggling  fiends"  in  any  age,  whether 
these  uncanny  phantoms  appear  as  witches,  star 
readers,  or  today's  technologists.  This  quality  is 
their  claim  to  omniscience — an  omniscience  only 
half-stated  on  the  basis  of  the  past  or  specious 
present,  and  always  lacking  in  genuine  knowledge 
of  the  future.  The  leading  characteristic  of  the 
future  they  present  is  its  fixed,  static,  inflexible 
quality. 

Such  a  future  is  fated  beyond  human  will  to 
change,  just  as  Macbeth's  demons,  by  prophecy, 
worked  in  him  a  transformation  of  character 
which  then  created  inevitable  tragedy.  Until  the 
appearance  of  the  witches  on  the  heath  gave  it 
shape,  that  tragedy  existed  only  as  a  latent  possi- 
bility in  Macbeth's  subconscious.  Similarly,  in 
this  age.  one  could  quote  those  who  seek  control 
of  man's  destiny  by  the  evocation  of  his  past. 
Their  wizardry  is  deceptive  because  their  spells 
are  woven  out  of  a  genuine  portion  of  reality — 
which,  however,  has  taken  on  this  always  identifi- 
able quality  of  fixity  in  ajaunfixed  universe.  The 
ape  is  always  in  our  hearr^we  are  made  to  say. 
although  each  time  a  child  is  born  something 
totally  and  genetically  unique  enters  the  universe, 
just  as  it  did  long  ago  when  the  great  ethical 
leaders — Christ,  the  Buddha,  Confucius — spoke 
to  their  followers. 

Man  escape,  definition  even  as  the  modern 
phantoms  in  militarist  garb  proclaim — as  I  have 
heard  them  do — that  man  will  fight  from  one  side 
of  the  solar  system  to  the  other,  and  beyond.  The 
danger,  of  course,  is  truly  there,  but  it  is  a  dan- 
ger which,  while  it  lies  partially  in  what  man  is. 
lies  much  closer  to  what  he  chooses  to  believe 


about  himself.  Man's  whole  history  is  one  of 
transcendence  and  of  self-examination,  which 
have  led  him  to  angelic  heights  of  sacrifice  as 
well  as  into  the  bleakest  regions  of  despair.  The 
future  is  not  truly  fixed  but  the  world  arena  is 
smoking  with  the  caldrons  of  those  who  would 
create  tomorrow  by  evoking,  rather  than  exorcis- 
ing, the  stalking  ghosts  of  the  past. 

Even  this  past,  however,  has  been  far  deeper 
and  more  pregnant  with  novelty  than  the  short- 
time  realist  can  envisage.  As  an  evolutionist  I 
never  cease  to  be  astounded  by  the  past.  It  is 
replete  with  more  features  than  one  world  can 
realize.  Perhaps  it  was  this  that  led  the  philoso- 
pher Santayana  to  speak  of  men's  true  natures 
as  not  adequately  manifested  in  their  condition 
at  any  given  moment,  or  even  in  their  usual 
habits.  "Their  real  nature,"  he  contended,  "is 
what  they  would  discover  themselves  to  be  if 
they  possessed  self-knowledge,  or  as  the  Indian 
scripture  has  it,  if  they  became  what  they  are." 
I  should  like  to  approach  this  mystery  of  the 
self,  which  so  intrigued  the  great  philosopher, 
from  a  mundane  path  strewn  with  the  sticks  and 
stones  through  which  the  archaeologist  must 
pick  his  way. 

Contemplating  the  Fish 

J-let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  very  heavy 
and  peculiar  stone  which  I  keep  upon  my  desk. 
It  has  been  split  across;  carbon  black,  imprinted 
in  the  gray  shale,  is  the  outline  of  a  fish.  The 
chemicals  that  composed  the  fish — most  of  them 
at  least — are  still  there  in  the  stone.  They  are,  in 
a  sense,  imperishable.  They  may  come  and  go, 
pass  in  and  out  of  living  things,  trickle  away  in 
the  long  erosion  of  time.  They  are  inanimate,  yet 
at  one  time  they  constituted  a  living  creature. 

Often  at  my  desk,  now,  I  sit  contemplating  the 
fish.  It  does  not  have  to  be  a  fish.  It  could  be  the 
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long-horned  Alaskan  bison  on  my  wall.  For  the 
point  is,  you  see,  that  the  fish  is  extincl  and  gone, 
just  as  those  great  heavy-headed  beasts  are  gone, 
just  as  our  massive-faced  and  shambling  fore- 
bears of  the  Ice  Age  have  vanished.  The  chemicals 
still  about  us  here  took  a  shape  that  will  never 
be  seen  again  so  long  as  grass  grows  or  the  sun 
shines,  .lust  once  out  of  all  time  there  was  a  pat- 
tern that  we  eall  Bison  regius,  a  fish-like  am- 
phibian called  Ichthyostega,  and,  at  this  present 
moment,  a  primate  who  knows,  or  thinks  he 
knows,  the  entire  score.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  armor;  there  have  been  bellowings  ou1  of 
throats  like  iron  furnaces:  there  have  been 
phantom  lights  in  the  dark  forest,  and  toothed 
reptiles  winging  through  the  air.  It  has  all  been 
carbon  and  its  compounds,  the  black  stain  run- 
ning perpetually  across  the  stone. 

But  though  the  elements  are  known,  nothing  in 
all  those  shapes  is  now  returnable.  No  living 
chemist  can  shape  a  dinosaur,  no  living  hand  can 
start  the  dreaming  tentacujar  extensions  that 
characterize  the  life  of  the  simplest  ameboid  cell. 
Finally,  as  the  greatest  mystery  of  all,  I  who 
write  these  words  on  paper,  cannot  establish  my 
own  reality.  I  am,  by  any  reasonable  and  consid- 
ered logic,  dead.  This  may  be  a  matter  of  concern 
to  you  reading  these  words;  but  if  it  is  any  con- 
solation. I  can  assure  you  that  you  are  as  dead 
as  I.  For,  on  my  office  desk,  to  prove  my  words  is 
the  fossil  out  of  the  stone,  and  there  is  the  carbon 
of  life  stained  black  on  the  ancient  rock. 

There  is  no  life  in  the  fossil.  There  is  no  life  in 
the  carbon  in  my  body.  As  the  idea  strikes  me — 
and  believe  me  it  comes  as  a  profound  shock — I 
run  down  the  list  of  elements.  There  is  no  life  in 
the  iron,  there  is  no  life  in  the  phosphorus,  the 
nitrogen  does  not  contain  me,  the  water  that  soaks 
my  tissues  is  not  I.  What  am  I  then?  I  pinch  my 
body  in  a  kind  of  sudden  desperation.  My  heart 
knocks,  my  fingers  close  around  the  pen.  There  is, 
it  seems,  a  semblance  of  life  here. 

But  the  minute  I  start  breaking  this  strange 
body  down  into  its  constituents,  it  is  dead.  It  does 
not  know  me.  Carbon  does  not  speak,  calcium  does 
not  remember,  iron  does  not  weep.  Even  if  I 
hastily  reconstitute  their  combinations  in  my 
mind,  rebuild  my  arteries,  and  let  oxygen  in  the 
grip  of  hemoglobin  go  hurrying  through  a  thou- 
sand conduits,  I  have  a  kind  of  machine,  but  where 
in  all  this  array  of  pipes  and  hurried  flotsam  is 
the  dweller  ? 

From  whence,  out  of  what  steaming  pools  or 
boiling  cloudbursts  did  he  first  arise?  What 
forces  can  we  find  which  brought  him  up  the 
shore,  scaled  his  body  into  an  antique,  reptilian 
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shape  and  then  cracked  it  like  an  egg  to  let  a  soft- 
furred  animal  with  a  warmer  heart  emerge?  And 
we?  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  man  were 
tapped  gently  like  a  fertile  egg  to  see  what  might 
creep  out  '.'  I  sometimes  think  of  this  as  I  handle 
the  thick-walled  skulls  of  the  animal  men  who 
preceded  us,  or  ponder  over  those  remote  splay- 
footed creatures  whose  bones  lie  deep  in  the 
world's  wastelands  at  the  very  bottom  of  time. 


A  Question  at  Night 

W  ith  the  glooms  and  night  terrors  of  those 
vast  cemeteries  I  have  been  long  familiar.  A 
precisely  similar  gloom  enwraps  the  individual 
life  of  each  of  us.  There  are  moments  in  my  bed 
at  midnight,  or  watching  the  play  of  moonlight  on 
the  ceiling,  when  this  ghostliness  of  myself  comes 
home  to  me  with  appalling  force,  when  I  lie  tense, 
listening  as  if  removed,  far  off,  to  the  footfalls  of 
my  own  heart,  or  seeing  my  own  head  on  the  pil- 
low turning  restlessly  with  the  round  staring  eyes 
of  a  gigantic  owl.  I  whisper  "Who?"  to  no  one  but 
myself  in  the  silent,  sleeping  house — the  living 
house  gone  back  to  sleep  with  the  sleeping  stones, 
the  eternally  sleeping  chair,  the  picture  that 
sleeps  forever  on  the  bureau,  the  dead,  also  sleep- 
ing, though  they  walk  in  my  dreams.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  dark,  this  void,  this  emptiness,  I,  more 
ghostly  than  a  ghost,  cry  "Who?  Who?"  to  no 
answer,  aware  only  of  other  smaller  ghosts  like 
the  bat  sweeping  by  the  window  or  the  dog  who, 
in  repeating  a  bit  of  his  own  lost  history,  turns 
restlessly  among  nonexistent  grasses  before  he 
subsides  again  upon  the  floor. 

"Trust    the    divine    animal    who  carries     us 
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through  the  world,"  writes  Emerson.  Like  the 
horse  who  finds  the  way  by  instinct  when  the 
traveler  is  lost  in  the  forest,  so  the  divine  within 
us.  he  contends,  may  find  new  passages  opening 
into  nature;  human  metamorphosis  may  be  pos- 
sible. Emerson  wrote  at  a  time  when  man  still 
lived  intimately  with  animals  and  pursued  wild, 
dangerous  ways  through  primeval  forests  and 
prairies.  Emerson  and  Thoreau  lived  close  enough 
to  nature  to  know  something  still  of  animal  in- 
tuition and  wisdom.  They  had  not  reached  that 
point  of  utter  cynicism — that  distrust  of  self  and 
of  the  human  past  which  leads  finally  to  total 
entrapment  in  that  past,  "man  crystallized,"  as 
Emerson  again  was  shrewd  enough  to  observe. 

This  entrapment  is  all  too  evident  in  the  writ- 
ings of  many  concerned  with  the  evolutionary 
story  of  man.  Their  gaze  is  fixed  solely  upon  a 
past  into  which,  one  begins  to  suspect,  has  been 
poured  a  certain  amount  of  today's  frustration, 
venom,  and  despair.  Like  the  witches  in  Macbeth, 
these  men  are  tempting  us  with  seeming  realities 
about  ourselves  until  these  realities  take  shape  in 
our  minds  and  become  the  future.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  break  the  code  of  DNA  in  order  to  control 
human  destiny.  The  tragedy  is  that  men  are  al- 
ready controlling  it  even  while  they  juggle  retorts 
and  shake  vials  in  search  of  a  physical  means  to 
enrich  their  personalities.  We  would  like  to  con- 
tain the  uncontainable  future  in  a  glass,  have  it 
crystallized  out  before  us  as  a  powder  to  swallow. 
All  then,  we  imagine,  would  be  well. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  genetic  mechanism  in- 
creases, both  scientists  and  journalists  bombard 
our  ears  with  ingenious  accounts  of  how  we  are 
to  control,  henceforth,  our  own  evolution.  We  who 
have  recourse  only  to  a  past  which  we  misread 
and  which  has  made  us  cynics  would  now  venture 
to  produce  our  own  future  out  of  this  past  alone. 
Again  I  judge  this  self-esteem  as  a  symptom  of 
our  time,  our  powerful,  misused  technology,  our 
desire  not  to  seek  the  good  life  but  to  produce 
a  painless  mechanical  version  of  it — our  willing- 
ness to  be  good  if  goodness  can,  in  short,  be 
swallowed  in  a  pill. 

Once  more  we  are  on  the  heath  of  the  witches, 
or,  to  come  closer  to  our  own  time,  we  are  in  the 
London  laboratory  where  the  good  Doctor  Jekyll 
produced  a  potion  and  reft  out  of  his  own  body 
the  monster  Hydj. 

Nature,  as  I  have  tried  to  intimate  in  this  little 
dissection,  is  never  quite  where  we  see  it.  It  is 
a  becoming  as  well  as  a  passing,  but  the  becoming 
is  both  within  and  without  our  power.  It  is  this 
lesson,  with  all  our  hard-gained  knowledge,  that  is 
so  difficult  to  comprehend.  All  along  the  evolution- 


ary road  it  could  have  been  said,  "This  is  man," 
if  there  had  then  been  such  a  magical  self-de- 
lineating and  mind-freezing  word.  It  could  have 
immobilized  us  at  any  step  of  our  journey.  It 
could  have  held  us  hanging  to  the  bough  from 
which  we  actually  dropped ;  it  could  have  kept  us 
cowering,  small-brained  and  helpless,  whenever 
the  great  cats  came  through  the  reeds.  It  could 
have  stricken  us  with  terror  before  the  fire  that 
was  later  to  be  our  warmth  and  weapon  against 
Ice  Age  cold.  At  any  step  of  the  way.  the  word 
man,  in  retrospect,  could  be  said  to  have  encom- 
passed just  such  final  limits. 

Not  Starry  Influences 

Hj  ach  time  the  barrier  has  been  surmounted. 
Man  is  not  man.  He  is  elsewhere.  There  is  within 
us  only  that  dark,  divine  animal  engaged  in  a 
strange  journey — that  creature  who,  at  midnight, 
knows  its  own  ghostliness  and  senses  its  far  road. 
"Man's  unhappiness,"  brooded  Carlyle,  "comes 
of  his  Greatness;  it  is  because  there  is  an  Infinite 
in  him,  which  with  all  his  cunning  he  cannot 
quite  bring  under  the  Finite."  This  is  why  hy- 
drogen, which  has  become  the  demon  element  of 
our  time,  should  be  seen  as  the  intangible  dagger 
which  hung  before  Macbeth's  vision,  but  which 
had  no  power  except  what  was  lent  to  it  by  his 
own  mind. 

The  terror  that  confronts  our  age  is  our  own 
conception  of  ourselves.  Above  all  else  this  is  the 
potion  which  the  modern  Dr.  Jekylls  have  con- 
cocted. As  Shakespeare  foresaw: 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state 
That  he  which  is  was  wished  until  he  were. 

This  is  not  the  voice  of  the  witches.  It  is  the  clear 
voice  of  a  great  poet  almost  four  centuries  gone, 
who  saw  at  the  dawn  of  the  scientific  age  what 
was  to  be  the  darkest  problem  of  man :  his  con- 
ception of  himself.  The  words  are  quiet,  almost 
cryptic;  they  do  not  foretell.  They  imply  a  prob- 
lem in  free  will.  Shakespeare,  in  this  passage, 
says  nothing  of  starry  influences,  machinery, 
beakers,  or  potions.  He  says,  in  essence,  one  thing 
only :  that  what  we  wish  will  come. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  is  the  deadliest  mes- 
sage man  will  ever  encounter  in  all  literature.  It 
thrusts  upon  him  inescapable  choices.  Shake- 
speai-e's  is  the  eternal,  the  true  voice  of  the  divine 
animal,  piercing,  as  it  has  always  pierced,  the 
complacency  of  little  centuries  in  which,  encamped 
as  in  hidden  thickets,  men  have  sought  to  evade 
self-knowledge  by  describing  themselves  as  men. 
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Herculaneum 

Italy's  Neglected 
Treasure  Trove 


by  Joseph  Jay  Deiss 


Only  a  small  part  of  this  rich  man's 
resort  has  been  dug  up  since  it  was 
buried  eighteen  centuries  ago  .  .  .  it 
probably  still  contains  an  untold  wealth 
of  art  objects  and  historical  findings 
.  .  .  but  it  is  now  being  inexplicably 
overlooked,  both  by  the  Italians  and 
by  the  American  tourists. 


V-Im  the  still-born  morning  of  August  24,  A.D. 
79,  a  shipment  of  fine  glassware  arrived  at  a 
well-to-do  house  near  the  forum  in  Herculaneum. 
The  glass  was  of  elegant  design  and  considerable 
value,  and  had  been  carefully  packed  in  straw 
within  a  special  case  to  shield  it  from  breakage. 
The  quality  of  the  glass  was  such  that  certainly 
it  would  be  the  talk  of  the  next  dinner  party. 

The  owners  were  impatient  to  open  the  case, 
choosing  to  disregard  the  sporadic  earth  tremors 
which  had  been  shaking  the  town  for  the  past 
four  days.  Neapolis  and  Pompeii,  along  with 
other  towns  of  the  Campanian  coastal  region 
south  of  Rome,  had  felt  the  tremors  too;  but  the 
shocks  had  nothing  of  the  intensity  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  seventeen  years  before.  Nearby 
Vesuvius,  as  always  in  human  memory,  remained 
a  pacific  mountain  of  pastures,  orchards,  and 
vineyards. 

On  this  August  morning  all  was  as  usual  in 
Herculaneum.  It  was  the  ninth  day  before  the 
Kalends  of  September,  near  the  seventh  hour 
(about  midday) .  The  air  was  breathlessly  hot. 
The  ever-present  donkey  in  the  street  flicked  his 
tail  to  shoo  flies,  stamped  his  feet,  and  brayed. 
The  cicadas  among  the  palms  and  oleanders  in 
the  gardens  rasped  away  at  their  normal  metallic 
rhythm.  Lizards  basked  in  the  broiling  sun.  In 
the  cool  patrician  house,  the  slave  opening  the 
package  of  glassware  had  torn  away  the  first  pro- 
tecting layer,  and  was  about  to  dig  into  the 
straw. 

Without  warning,  the  atmosphere  was  con- 
vulsed by  a  violent  cracking  sound.  The  earth 
roared  and  heaved  and  shook.  Acrid  gases  per- 
meated the  air  while  the  yellow  sunlight  turned 
abruptly  to  a  brassy  overcast.  People  gasped  and 
screamed.  Some  shouted  that  Vesuvius  had  ex- 
ploded. All  ran  into  the  streets  in  panic.  In  that 
moment  the  case  of  fine  glassware  was  abandoned 
to  its  fate — an  abandonment  to  last  for  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  years. 

Newest  of  the  most  exciting  discoveries  in  the 
Herculaneum  excavations,  that  carton  stands  be- 
fore us  today  as  a  miracle  of  survival.  Buried 
under  sixty  feet  of  volcanic  mud,  and  happily 
missed  by  the  eighteenth-century  Bourbon  tun- 
nelers  in  search  of  loot,  the  glassware  at  last  is 
unpacked  and  ready  to  be  set  at  table.  Its  beauty 
is  so  distinct  that  the  most  important  contem- 
porary glassmakers  have  been  notified  of  its  dis- 
covery, and  our  own  tables  may  soon  be  set  with 
glass  inspired  by  its  design. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  treasures  Hercu- 
laneum still  holds  in  secret,  for  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  town  has  been  uncovered.  Along 
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the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  a  short  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  the  main 
road  passes  over  the  buried  town.  A  poverty- 
stricken  modern  suburb,  called  Resina,  stands 
today  where  rich  and  handsome  Herculaneum 
once  stood.  The  ancient  remains  are  known  to 
the  Italians  as  "Ercolano." 

Throughout  the  years  the  fame  of  Hercula- 
neum has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  its  sister  in 
disaster,  Pompeii.  Few  Americans  visit  Naples 
without  finding  time  to  "do"  Pompeii :  sailors  in 
uniform,  prosperous  couples  from  MediteiTanean 
cruise  ships,  student  groups  on  tour.  The  streets 
of  Pompeii  are  jammed  with  people  speaking 
every  language,  while  the  streets  of  Herculaneum 
mostly  go  empty. 

Pompeii  has  become  well-known  for  a  number 
of  dramatic  reasons,  such  as  the  massive  loss  of 
life  within  its  walls,  and  the  frescoes  and  statues 
revealing  the  sexual  behavior  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  primarily  it  has  overshadowed  Herculaneum 
simply  because  it  was  easier  to  excavate.  Yet  one 
hour  in  Herculaneum  recreates  for  the  visitor 
more  of  the  past  than  three  in  Pompeii. 

The  physical  facts  of  the  burial  of  the  two 
cities  were  quite  different.  The  vivid  description 
of  the  eruption  by  the  eighteen-year-old  Pliny 
the  Younger,  who  viewed  the  phenomenon  from 
a  distance,  remains  one  of  the  classics  of  litera- 
ture. In  a  letter  to  the  historian  Tacitus  he  de- 
scribed the  rescue  operations  undertaken  by  his 
uncle  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  then  commander  of 
the  Roman  fleet,  who  was  killed  by  the  volcanic 
gases. 

Pompeii  was  smothered  by  twenty  to  twenty- 
three  feet  of  volcanic  ash  and  burning-hot  small 
stones,  called  lapilli.  Houses  caught  fire,  bronze 
melted.  Herculaneum,  farther  from  the  volcano 
and  on  a  different  slope,  was  inundated  by  a  tor- 
rent of  mud-lava — hot  but  not  so  hot  as  the 
lapilli — which  flowed  like  a  viscous  river  into, 
around,  and  over  the  town,  sealing  it  as  though 
encased  in  plastic.  Thus  submerged  under  mud 
which  hardened  like  tufa.  Herculaneum  was  pre- 
served more  completely  than  Pompeii,  but  also 
was  made  more  difficult  to  excavate. 

Only  recently  have  techniques  been  developed 
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and  refined  to  a  point  which  makes  possible  the 
uncovering  of  Herculaneum  on  a  large  scale — 
revealing  the  preservation  of  such  details  as 
chicken  bones  on  the  dining  table,  eggs  in  the 
cupboard,  cakes  in  the  o^-en.  rope  on  its  windlass, 
fishnets  and  hooks  on  the  line,  thimbles  and 
needles  in  a  sewing  kit.  and  even  writings  on 
papyrus.  And  these  are  only  a  very  few.  A  doodle 
on  a  latrine  wall  in  a  patrician  house  I  signed  by 
a  physician  to  the  Emperor  Titus)  has  been  pre- 
served for  us. 

The  streets  and  houses  of  Herculaneum  emerge 
markedly  more  complete  than  those  of  Pompeii. 
Not  long  ago.  as  I  browsed  in  a  wineshop,  paused 
in  the  atrium  of  a  house  to  admire  a  colorful 
fresco,  appraised  the  walnuts  on  the  counter  of 
a  snack  bar  called  "The  Drinking  Priapus,"  and 
rested  for  a  moment  in  a  garden  beside  a  marble 
faun.  I  had  the  uncanny  sensation  that  life  had 
merely  been  suspended  at  the  point  of  interrup- 
tion almost  two  thousand  years  ago.  Only  my 
clothes  are  ugly  and  wrong.  I  thought.  And 
Resina,  on  the  bluffs  above,  continued  to  remind 
me  of  some  of  the  more  hideous  aspects  of  modern 
civilization.  .  .  . 

The  Looters  Came  Next 

■tlerculaneum  was  already  an  old  town  at  the 
moment  of  its  suffocation.  The  oldest  written 
mention  of  it  to  survive  was  in  Theophrastus  (314 
B.C.).  who  called  it  "Heracleion."  It  was  not  large 
— about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  a  quarter  of 
the  population  and  a  third  the  area  of  Pompeii. 

As  the  Greeks  dominated  the  whole  Campanian 
coast  from  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  as  the 
town  plan  strongly  resembles  that  of  ancient 
Neapolis  (not  modern  Napoli!),  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  Herculaneum  was  one  of  the  early 
Greek  colonies,  located  at  a  settlement  of  the  in- 
digenous Italic  peoples.  According  to  legend,  how- 
ever. Hercules  himself  was  supposed  to  be  the 
father  of  the  town,  so  he  came  to  be  worshiped 
as  its  patron  god.  Paintings  and  statues  of  him 
abound — including  a  marble  "drunken  Hercules" 
which  is  highly  irreverent:  he  is  portrayed  in 
the  act  of  relieving  his  bladder. 

After  the  fatal  Vesuvius  eruption,  the  town 
seems  slowly  to  have  been  erased  from  human 
memory.  With  the  passing  centuries,  the  slopes 
of  Vesuvius  again  were  cultivated  with  orchards 
and  vineyards.  Rumors  of  buried  treasures  never- 
theless persisted  and  were  intensified  with  the 
Renaissance  and  its  antiquity  fever,  when  a 
Greek  or  Roman  carving  might  almost  be  worth 


its  weight  in  gold.  The  Greek  and  Latin  refer- 
ences to  Herculaneum  were  read  once  more, 
no   digging    took   place,    and    in    1631    Vesuvius 
poured  new  layers  of  fire-lava  atop  the  stricken 
town. 

In  1709  a  well  in  Resina  went  dry.  A  peasant, 
sinking  the  well  deeper,  found  not  water  but  rare 
kinds  of  marble.  The  marbles  were  brought  to 
the  Austrian  Prince  d'Elboeuf,  who  was  build- 
ing a  palatial  villa  close  by.  As  he  considered  the 
materials  a  windfall  for  his  villa,  the  well  was 
enlarged  and  lateral  tunnels  were  dug,  expanded 
at  some  points  into  chambers. 

on  so.  d'Elboeuf  remained  unaware  of  the 
true  significance  of  his  find.  The  diggers  had 
stumbled  directly  on  an  ancient  theatre,  seating 
almost  three  thousand,  adorned  with  stuccoes, 
paintings,  sculptures,  rich  polychrome  marbles — 
and  a  stage  prepared  for  the  next  performance, 
complete  with  scenery,  musical  instruments,  ma- 
chines to  make  the  gods  appear  and  disappear, 
costumes  in  the  actors'  dressing  rooms,  and  even 
greasepaint.  But  d'Elboeuf  unfortunately  was 
interested  only  in  plunder,  and  the  second  de- 
struction of  Herculaneum  began. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  excavations, 
until  modern  times,  was  a  series  of  starts  and 
stops.  Systematic  work  did  not  begin  until  1738, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  systematic  in  our  sense, 
for  it  was  under  the  direction  of  a  Spanish  mili- 
tary engineer,  who  committed  such  appalling 
blunders  as  removing  bronze  letters  without 
bothering  to  record  the  inscription.  Ten  years 
later,  the  excavation  of  Pompeii  was  begun,  with 
the  same  regrettable  objective  of  carrying  away 
every  treasure  of  marble,   bronze,  or  gold. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  the  fabulous  subur- 
ban Villa  of  the  Papyri  was  discovered.  Lying 
on  the  hillside  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Naples  like 
Herculaneum  itself,  it  was  as  big  as  a  whole 
block  of  Herculaneum.  Its  length  alone  is  over 
800  feet.  In  the  garden,  the  fish  pool  or  swim- 
ming pool,  supplied  with  water  by  an  ingenious 
hydraulic  system,  measures  some  22  feet  wide 
and  200  feet  long.  This  villa  was  explored  solely 
by  tunnels  poorly  ventilated  and  often  made  dan- 
gerous by  mephitic  gases,  but  from  it  was  re- 
covered a  whole  library  (hence  its  name),  in- 
cluding the  nearly  complete  works  of  the  Epicu- 
rean philosopher  Philodemus,  and  more  than 
sixty  magnificent  bronze  statues. 

Among  these  bronzes  were  several  which  have 
become  world-famous,  and  were  a  prime  target 
for  Goering's  thievery  during  the  past  war.  N 
they  have  been  returned  to  the  Museo  Nazionale 
in  Naples — the  Mercury  in  Repose,  the  Drunken 


The  tinker's  shop,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Dio- 
nysus standing  just  as  found.  (Photo  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Antiquities  in  Campania, 
Naples.) 


Faun,  the  Wrestlers,  the  Dancing  Women  (who 
still  show  traces  of  color  on  their  bronze  gar- 
ments and  lips),  busts  of  philosophers,  poets, 
statesmen  like  Scipio  Africanus,  lifelike  animals 
such  as  the  Alert  Deer,  and  many  others. 

Whose  was  this  amazing  villa?  An  answer  may 
be  provided  when  and  if  the  villa  is  ever  fully 
excavated.  As  of  now,  scholars  believe  that  the 
villa  was  the  property  of  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso, 
father-in-law  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  1765  the  ex- 
ploratory tunnels  were  filled  in,  the  shafts  closed, 
and  the  villa  returned  to  that  dark  repose  from 
which  it  has  never  since  been  disturbed. 

All  these  discoveries  made  an  enormous  impact 
throughout  Europe,  and  "Pompeiian"  designs  im- 
mediately appeared  in  eighteenth-century  archi- 
tecture, furniture,  clothes,  dishes,  painting,  and 
sculpture.  Nevertheless,  digging  continued  only 
sporadically,  and  in  1875  the  landowners  of 
Resina  managed  to  stop  the  work  altogether.  The 
padroni  did  not  want  to  destroy  the  slums  of  the 
present  to  reveal  the  palaces  of  the  past.  This 
problem  has  not  yet  been  resolved. 


Excavations  in  progress  at  the  forum  in  Hercu- 
laneum.  Above  can  be  seen  the  slums  of  the  mod- 
ern town,  Resina.  (Photo  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Antiquities  in  Campania,  Naples.) 


Not  until  the  year  1927  was  any  effective  effort 
made  by  the  Italian  state  to  resume  digging. 
Even  with  new  machines  becoming  available, 
techniques  had  to  be  devised  which  would  expe- 
dite excavation  without  destruction  of  artifacts 
— bulldozers,  for  example,  are  not  exactly  selec- 
tive. Amedeo  Maiuri,  who  directed  these  efforts, 
became  one  of  the  best-known  of  modern  archae- 
ologists, and  at  his  recent  death  large  new  sec- 
tions of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  stood  revealed 
as  monuments  to  his  labors. 

The  new  director,  officially  the  Superintendent 
of  Antiquities,  is  Dr.  Alfonso  de  Franciscis,  a 
university  professor.  He  worked  with  Maiuri  for 
a  number  of  years,  has  conducted  excavations  in 
Greece  and  elsewhere,  and  has  written  exten- 
sively on  Greek  sculpture  and  Roman  painting. 
He  assumes  control  of  the  program  at  a  critical 
point  in  Italian  cultural  life,  when  new  riches 
created  by  Italy's  industrial  progress  threaten 
to  obliterate  much  of  the  artistic  grandeur  of  the 
past.  But  on  the  other  hand,  never  has  a  new 
phase   in   the   Pompeii-Herculaneum   excavations 


begun  at  such  a  peak  of  world  interest  in  archae- 
ology. 

Today  the  visitor  enters  Herculaneum  from  the 
clamorous  streets  of  Resina,  seeing  it  first  from 
a  bridge  high  above  the  level  of  the  town.  A 
causeway  of  the  hardened  mud  leads  over  and 
around  to  what  was  once  the  waterfront.  From 
above,  the  ancient  tile-roofed  houses  harmo- 
nize in  color  and  line  under  the  brilliant  Neapoli- 
tan sun  and  sky.  These  admirable  houses  are 
part  of  the  new  excavations,  with  everything  be- 
ing retained,  as  far  as  possible,  where  it  was 
found. 

Bathing  as  a  Way  of  Life 

•Statuary  and  frescoed  walls  stand  in  the  cool 
recesses  beyond  the  gardens.  In  the  typical 
atrium,  or  entrance  court,  a  marble-lined  basin 
still  catches  rainwater  and  reflects  blue  sky  from 
the  opening  in  the  roof  above.  The  nymphaeum, 
its  mosaics  gleaming,  seems  once  more  to  echo 
the  whispering  of  nymphs.  The  windowed  por- 
tico, glass-enclosed  to  utilize  solar  heat,  remains 
a  pleasant  place  to  stroll  on  windy  days.  The  lit- 
tle shaded  rooms,  designed  for  the  siesta  on  hot 
summer  afternoons,  retain  their  freshness.  And 
in  the  covered  pergolas,  marble  benches  invite 
the  fatigued  to  sit  and  enjoy  the  view. 

I  was  greatly  taken  by  the  skilled  woodwork — 
sliding  panels,  folding  doors,  accordion  parti- 
tions, worm  gears  for  a  cloth  press,  cupboards 
for  food,  chairs,  cradles,  lathe-turned  beds,  many 
carbonized  but  a  substantial  number  intact. 
There  is  a  masterly  carving  in  bas-relief  of  a 
nude  Telephus.  the  son  of  Hercules  who  was 
suckled  by  a  doe.  And  notable  too  are  the  Bacchic 
revels  portrayed  on  both  sides  of  a  revolving 
oscUlum — a  kind  of  marble  "coin"  two  feet  in 
diameter,  hung  from  the  ceiling.  It  is  obvious, 
from  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  that  here  nudity 
was  considered  a  normal  state.  The  men  were 
deeply  tanned  by  the  sun,  like  Hercules,  while 
the  women  remained  a  creamy  white,  like  Venus. 

The  owners  of  these  houses  did  not  go  to  the 
public  fountain  for  water;  the  water  came  to 
their  houses  through  pipes  and  pressure  cham- 
bers of  an  intricate  hydraulic  system,  and  waste 
was  carried  away  through  sewers  laid  beneath 
the  streets.  For  running  water,  there  was  a 
valve  very  like  those  we  turn  today. 

No  one  had  need,  actually,  for  a  private  bath- 
room, though  some  existed.  The  public  baths 
were  far  superior  to  anything  an  individual 
house  might  boast.  Two  separate  installations  of 


thermae  have  been  exhumed  thus  far  in  Hercula- 
neum,  of  which  the  newest  is  the  most  complete 
ever  discovered  anywhere.  The  steam  rooms,  the 
COOl  rooms,  the  hot  plunges  and  cold  plunges  have 
been  preserved  in  very  nearly  all  their  ancient 
beauty.  The  brass  tap  feeding  water  to  the  foun- 
tain of  Apollo  still  turns,  still  works.  Firewood, 
to  heat  water  and  circulate  hot  air  through  the 
ducts  of  the  double  walls  of  the  calidarium,  is 
still  stacked  in  its  original  place — uncarbonized, 
as  arc  the  shutters  to  the  windows.  1  found 
most  striking  of  all  the  architectural  daring  of 
rows  of  arches  upon  arches  in  the  entrance  hall; 
the  detailed  modeling  in  stucco  of  the  naked  war- 
riors who  adorn  the  walls  inside;  and  the  lifelike 
fresco  of  tishes  and  sea  creatures  so  painted  on 
the  vault  of  the  frigidariwm  that  they  are  re- 
flected in  the  blue-green  water  of  the  cold  plunge 
below. 

Comparable  in  luxury  to  the  public  baths  was 
the  palaestra,  an  open  games  and  sports  area  sur- 
rounded by  a  columned  portico,  now  less  than 
half  revealed.  In  the  center  is  a  large  swimming 
pool  in  the  form  of  a  square  cross,  and  at  the  in- 
tersection a  bronze  serpent,  twice  the  length  of 
a  man  and  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  which  spurted 
water  from  its  five  crested  heads  into  the  pool. 
Still  untouched,  except  by  tunnels,  is  the  basilica, 
where  great  columns  stand  locked  in  mud,  askew 
on  their  pedestals.  It  is  here  that  one  best  real- 
izes the  formidable  character  of  the  mud-lava, 
its  density  and  overwhelming  mass. 

On  the  upper  floor  of  a  patrician  house,  in  the 
servants'  quarters,  is  a  little  windowless  room 
containing  a  carbonized  oratory;  and  above  is 
the  imprint  of  a  Cross  hastily  torn  from  the  wall. 
Was  this  room  actually  a  place  of  Christian  wor- 
ship? No  one  can  say  with  certainty,  because  the 
Cross  itself  is  missing;  but  if  so,  it  is  the  only 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  yet 
found  at  either  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii. 

In  the  shops  remain  some  of  the  intimate  mi- 
nutiae of  small-town  life.  On  the  counter  of  the 
grocer  Aulus  Fufer  are  grain  and  beans  placed 
out  for  sale;  nearby  is  a  seal  with  his  name.  In 
the  bakery  of  Sextus  Patulcus  are  twenty-five 
bronze  pans  and  many  loaves  of  bread,  pastries, 
and  pizzas,  all  bearing  his  initials,  imprinted  in 
baking.  In  many  shops  a  lararium,  a  niche  for 
the  household  god,  invokes  the  aid  or  protection 
of  a  deity — much  as  a  saint  or  Christ  or  the 
Madonna  is  invoked  on  the  walls  of  Italian  shops 
today. 

For  the  harassed  modern  city  dweller,  it  may 
be  a  comfort  to  observe  that  the  housing  crisis 
had    already    arrived    in    the    year    79.    Though 


Part  of  the  shrine  to  the  Divine  Emperor  Augustus 
in  Herculaneum.  On  the  left  wall  is  a  painting  of 
Hercules,  Minerva,  and  Juno.  (Photo  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Antiquities  in  Campania,  Naples.) 


Herculaneum  was  not,  like  Pompeii,  an  important 
commercial  town,  nevertheless  changes  in  the 
houses  show  the  rise  of  the  new  artisan  and  busi- 
ness classes  and  the  decline  of  the  old  aristoc- 
racy. Many  of  the  patrician  houses  have  been 
altered  on  the  ground  floor  to  make  way  for  a 
shop;  and  rooms  above  have  been  converted  into 
apartments  to  let.  Already  in  existence  was  a 
kind  of  tenement  house:  a  block  of  flats  around 
a  central  courtyard,  with  separate  entrances.  In 
fact,  the  techniques  of  building  light  partitions 
with  reeds,  cement,  and  plaster  are  best  seen  in 
these  remodeled  houses  in  Herculaneum. 

Recent  digging  has  centered  around  the  forum. 
To  date  only  a  very  small  section  has  been  un- 
covered. The  equestrian  bronzes  which  adorned 
this  area  are  not  yet  unearthed,  but  there  are 
fragments  of  what  appears  to  be  the  largest 
four-horse  bronze  chariot  ever  recorded.  Facing 
directly  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  forum  is  a 
building  called  the  College  of  Augustals — so 
known  from  the  inscription  recording  the  formal 
consecration   of  the   shrine   to   the   cult   of   the 
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Divine  Emperor  Augustus.  Even  so,  Hercules  is 
prominently  displayed  within,  along  with  Mi- 
nerva and  Juno.  The  edifice  now  is  particularly 
interesting  because  it  has  been  restored  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reveal  all  of  its  construction  details; 
even  the  temporary  wooden  poles  supporting  the 
roof  after  the  earthquake  of  62  a.d.  have  been 
retained. 

Within  it  is  one  of  the  rare  victims  found  at 
Herculaneum:  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  cringing 
face  down  on  a  spindle-legged  bed.  The  bed  is  be- 
hind a  "temporary"  partition  shutting  off  an 
alcove;  and  the  small  square  window,  though 
interior,  has  bars.  Who  was  this  man?  Was  he 
ill,  or  was  he  imprisoned  in  this  shrine? 

Not  far  from  this  building  is  a  tinker's,  or 
small  foundry,  complete  with  charcoal  for  the 
forge,  bellows,  ingots  of  metal.  Among  the  scraps 
were  found  a  candelabrum  and  a  graceful  bronze 
statue  of  Dionysus,  waiting  for  repairs.  They  are 
waiting  still.  .  .  . 

Open  Now  to  the  Rain 

x\s  very  little  activity  is  currently  observable 
at  Herculaneum,  I  decided  to  ask  Dr.  de  Fran- 
ciscis  about  the  state  of  affairs. 

I  called  on  him  in  his  high-ceilinged  office 
at  the  Museo  Nazionale  in  Naples — a  seven- 
teenth-century palazzo,  once  a  riding  school  for 
the  aristocracy.  It  is  generally  considered  by 
scholars  to  be  the  most  important  Greco-Roman 
museum  in  the  world.  It  is  often  missed  by 
American  tourists  though  it  is  the  chief  reposi- 
tory of  the  priceless  items  of  art  and  of  daily 
life  recovered  from  both  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum. Actually,  a  visit  to  the  rediscovered 
cities  without  a  visit  to  the  museum  leaves  the 
visitor  only  half-informed. 

For  Dr.  de  Franciscis,  the  museum  is  a  natu- 
ral habitat.  Above  his  desk  is  a  copy  of  the 
famed  "Winged  Boy  with  a  Dolphin,"  a  bronze 
from  Pompeii.  The  Superintendent  is  a  smallish 
man  with  a  slender  face,  a  brush  of  graying  hair, 
and  a  rather  shy  but  pleasant  smile.  He  often 
walks  through  the  museum  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  deep  in  thought. 

I  was  concerned  to  know  what  policy  changes 
might  be  in  prospect,  and  was  reassured  that 
the  policies  of  Maiuri  are  to  be  continued.  The 
greatest  problem  of  the  moment,  the  new  Su- 
perintendent said,  was  lack  of  funds,  which  slows 
down  the  excavation  and  places  emphasis  on  re- 
construction  rather   than   discovery. 

Recently,    even    the    museum    itself    has    been 


threatened  with  collapse,  as  great  cracks  have 
appeared  in  the  two-yard-thick  stone  walls.  An 
unthinkable  disaster — to  lose  the  art  and  arti- 
facts of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  for  a  second 
time !  The  world  can  only  hope  that  adequate 
repairs  will  be  made  by  the  government,  with  the 
speed  and  thoroughness  the  situation  requires. 

Even  rudimentary  maintenance,  it  seems,  is 
now  gravely  jeopardized  by  lack  of  staff  (the 
ultimate  irony,  considering  the  number  of  Nea- 
politans unemployed).  I  myself  had  noted  how 
blackberry  vines  were  overwhelming  the  back 
streets  of  Pompeii,  how  walls  and  gardens  need 
clearing  of  weeds,  how  intricate  mosaic  floors 
are  falling  apart,  how  roofs  at  Herculaneum  had 
collapsed  from  last  winter's  alternate  rain-and- 
ice  (luckily  rare) .  Unprotected  from  the  sun 
are  advertisements  and  political  exhortations, 
written  on  the  walls  with  red  paint  in  flowing 
Latin  characters.  Equally  saddening  was  the  lack 
of  adequate  protection  for  those  delectable 
graffiti,  bequeathed  to  us  by  long-dead  scribblers 
whose  doodling  makes  them  seem  so  completely 
alive  and  modern.  What  a  shame  to  lose  forever 
Livia's  public  good-bye  to  Alexander :  "What  do  I 
care  about  your  health,  good  or  bad?  Do  you 
think  I  care  if  you  drop  dead  tomorrow  .  .  .?" 

What  a  shame  to  see  invaluable  ruins  crumbling 
into  greater  ruin,  from  lack  of  simple  care! 
Hei'culaneum  stands  without  question  as  one  of 
the  greatest  treasures  of  antiquity.  It  could 
become  a  unique  showplace — a  kind  of  Williams- 
burg of  antiquity,  not  restored  but  authentic. 
It  should  be  so  regarded  not  only  by  tourists  but 
also  by  any  government  engaged  in  enticing 
tourists  to  these  shores.  The  resettling  of 
Resina's  slum  dwellers  and  the  complete  uncover- 
ing of  Herculaneum  would  be  clearly  a  profitable 
investment,  as  well  as  a  gesture  proving  that 
the  government  takes  seriously  its  responsibil- 
ities to  history. 

Back  in  1904,  an  English  archaeologist  at- 
tempted to  start  an  international  organization 
for  the  excavation  of  Herculaneum.  The  attempt 
failed,  for  neither  governments  nor  philanthro- 
pists were  then  interested.  Perhaps  today  an 
international  effort  led  by  an  organization  such 
as  UNESCO  might  remedy  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  national  vision.  The  inheritors  of  the 
Greco-Roman  culture,  particularly,  have  a  certain 
responsibility  for  its  continuation.  Not  only 
were  Italian,  and  all  European,  roots  nourished 
in  such  towns  as  Herculaneum  but  our  own 
"early-American"  architecture — epitomized  in 
Williamsburg — drew  much  inspiration  from  that 
ancient  past. 
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A  Minute  Forty  Seven 
of  the  Second 


A  story  by  Tom  Mayer 


JVLy  little  brother  Johnny  went  into  training  on 
a  Wednesday  in  April,  two  and  a  half  weeks  be- 
fore the  fight.  That  afternoon  I  got  a  note  in  my 
two  o'clock  study  hall  telling  me  to  report  to  the 
office  of  Mr.  Emory  D.  H.  Bascomb,  the  principal, 
after  school.  Mr.  Bascomb  was  the  principal  of 
both  Barrington  Junior  High,  where  I  was  in 
the  seventh  grade  at  the  time,  and  of  Goodey- 
Gormley  grade  school  across  the  street,  where  my 
brother  was  in  the  fourth  grade. 

When  I  got  the  note  I  thought  maybe  they  had 
found  out  about  the  brass  knuckles  I  had  made 
in  shop  class,  but  that  was  unlikely  because  I 
had  sneaked  them  out  and  now  they  were  at 
home.  Even  so,  I  was  somewhat  nervous  when 
I  got  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Bascomb  was  a  very  dignified-looking  man ; 
he  could  have  passed  as  a  bank  president  or  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  a  big  company  in  the 
movies,  and  he  was  always  very  nice  to  me.  This 
was  because  he  was  a  strong  Republican,  and 
my  mother  is  something  of  a  wheel  in  state 
Republican  politics,  a  big  wheel  in  fact,  and 
Mr.  Bascomb  wanted  a  nice  tenure  job  with  the 
state  system.  The  pay  was  better  than  in  the  city 


system.  He  had  to  act  like  a  nonpartisan,  of 
course,  so  that  he  wouldn't  get  the  city  school 
board  on  his  tail,  but  he  wanted  my  mother  to 
know  what  his  principles  were,  and  that  was 
pretty  lucky  for  me  more  than  a  couple  of  times. 
I  didn't  know  any  of  that  then,  only  that  he 
seemed  to  like  me. 

"Sit  down,  Jerry,"  he  said  to  me,  and  pointed 
at  a  chair.  "I've  got  grave  problems  to  discuss 
with  you." 

"Yes  sir,"  I  said  and  sat  down. 

"It's  about  your  brother  Johnny,"  he  said  and 
I  relaxed. 

"He's  done  something  wrong,  sir?"  I  asked. 

"Not  exactly  wrong,"  Mr.  Bascomb  said.  "In 
fact  the  whole  situation  is  very  unusual,  and  I'd 
like  to  have  your  help  in  trying  to  solve  it  peace- 
ably." 

"Sure,  sir,"  I  said. 

"Well,  it  seems  your  brother's  been  threaten- 
ing people.  He's  terrified  one  boy  so  thoroughly 
that  the  boy's  mother  has  called  and  asked  that 
I  intervene." 

"No  bull?"  I  asked.  "Johnny  got  sore  at  some- 
body for  real?" 
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Johnny  was  by  about  two  inches  and  ten 
pounds  the  puniest  kid  in  the  fourth  grade,  and 
the  only  argument  he  ever  had  with  anybody 
before  that  I  knew  about  was  when  he  made  me 
beat  up  Larry  McGurk,  the  undertaker's  son. 
That  was  when  Johnny  was  in  the  second  grade 
and  McGurk  took  all  his  marbles,  including  a  good 
steelie  and  some  dearies  I  had  given  him,  so  I 
had  to  beat  McGurk  up,  which  wasn't  exactly 
easy. 

"Watch  your  language,  Jerry,"  Mr.  Bascomb 
said. 

I  said  I  was  sorry,  but  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  Johnny  had  had  an  argument,  much  less 
threatened  anybody. 

"So  was  I,"  Mr.  Bascomb  said.  "But  the  boy's 
parents  have  called  on  me  and  I  have  to  do  some- 
thing." 

"Who  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"Melvin  Oglethorpe,"  Mr.  Bascomb  said,  and 
I  couldn't  help  laughing.  Melvin  Oglethorpe  was 
not  tough  or  anything,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
biggest  kids  in  the  fourth  grade  and  he  must 
have  been  at  least  a  foot  taller  than  Johnny. 

"It  must  be  some  kind  of  joke,"  I  said. 

"No,"  Mr.  Bascomb  said.  "It's  no  joke.  In  fact, 
it's  very  serious  because  the  boy's  future  well- 
being  is  involved.  Mrs.  Oglethorpe  called  me  up 
and  told  me  Johnny  has  been  threatening  young 
Mel  on  his  way  home  from  school,  and  Mel  is  so 
upset  that  he  isn't  hungry  anymore.  Mrs.  Ogle- 
thorpe took  him  to  Dr.  Barnaby,  who  said  the 
boy  is  growing  very  fast.  He's  five  ten  already, 
and  malnutrition  could  be  disastrous  to  his  future 
health." 

I  said,  "Well  what  can  I  do?" 

"We  have  to  find  out  what's  at  the  bottom  of 
this,"  Mr.  Bascomb  said.  "Of  course  I'd  like  to 
settle  it  peaceably — it's  not  good  to  let  grade 
school  children  indulge  in  violence — but  if  we 
can't  patch  it  up  we'll  have  to  put  the  gloves  on 
them.  I  want  you  to  explain  this  entire  situation 
to  your  mother,  and  between  the  two  of  you 
perhaps  you  can  discover  what's  troubling  Johnny 
and  help  me  solve  this.  I'd  appreciate  it  if  you'd 
tell  that  to  your  mother." 

"I  will,  sir.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

"That's  fine,"  Mr.  Bascomb  said.  "Let  me  know 
when  you  find  something." 

"I'll  probably  know  by  tomorrow,"  I  said.  "I 
imagine  Johnny  11  tell  me  about  it." 
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"I  hope  so,"  Mr.  Bascomb  said,  "but  one  thing's 
for  sure,  this  threatening  has  got  to  stop.  It's  a 
terrible  thing  when  a  boy  can't  walk  home  from 
school  without  being  molested." 

"Yes  sir." 

"If  Johnny  is  intractable  you  can  tell  him  I 
said  that,  and  you  can  also  tell  the  young  man 
that  I'll  have  to  call  him  in  here  if  he  doesn't 
shape  up." 

"I  will,"  I  said. 

"Remember,"  Mr.  Bascomb  said,  "we'll  settle 
this  with  gloves  if  we  have  to.  I  don't  like  vio- 
lence, but  we'll  do  it  that  way  if  necessary." 

I  told  Mr.  Bascomb  that  I  understood,  and  he 
said  that  was  fine,  and  then  we  talked  awhile 
about  what  a  fine  woman  my  mother  is. 

When  I  got  outside  it  was  four  thirty,  and 
I  saw  I  would  be  way  late  to  practice  so  I  decided 
to  skip  it.  I  wasn't  overconfident,  but  I  knew  I 
was  the  only  good  right-hand  pitcher  Apodaca's 
General  Store  had,  which  was  why  the  manager, 
Martin  Lopez,  picked  me  first  choice  in  the  Little 
League  player  draft.  Also  because  I  could  catch, 
and  you  can  never  carry  enough  good  catchers. 
I  figured  I  could  tell  Mr.  Martin  Lopez  I  got  kept 
after  school  and  he  would  believe  me. 

X  ran  home  and  found  my  brother  in  the  TV 
room  watching  TV.  He  was  waiting  for  Crusader 
Rabbit,  a  five-minute  cartoon  serial,  and  I  knew 
I  couldn't  talk  to  him  about  anything  until  after 
that.  Personally  I  always  found  Crusader  Rabbit 
very  frustrating,  because  they  spent  three  min- 
utes out  of  the  five  telling  you  what  happened  the 
last  time,  and  you  had  to  watch  almost  every  show 
anyhow  or  you  lost  the  thread.  Each  story  went 
on  for  about  a  year,  and  Johnny  watched  every 
one  while  my  mother  kept  waiting  for  him  to 
outgrow  it. 

When  Crusader  Rabbit  was  over,  Johnny 
turned  off  the  TV  set  and  got  up  on  a  straight- 
back  chair  and  began  punching  the  bag.  The  TV 
room  was  also  the  playroom  and  my  father  kept 
a  light  punching  bag  there.  My  father  was  the 
two-time  middleweight  champion  of  the  Austral- 
ian Army,  and  he  once  knocked  out  "Bopo"  Quin- 
tana,  the  light-heavyweight  champion  of  the 
Southwest — a  nationally  ranked  contender  at  the 
time — with  one  punch  in  a  street  fight  at  the 
Plaza.  I  have  a  newspaper  clipping  to  prove  it. 
"Bopo"  said  something  vile  about  my  mother, 
and  my  father  knocked  him  through  the  plate- 
glass  window  at  Woolworth's 

My  father  didn't  fight  in  the  gym  anymore, 
but  he  punched  the  bag  for  a  half-hour  two  or 
three  times  a  week  to  keep  his  eye  sharp  and 


did  some  roadwork  on  Sundays  when  he  got  the 
chance.  He  could  hit  very  hard,  they  said,  had 
shoulders  like  a  heavyweight,  and  he  never  let 
himself  get  above  one  seventy.  His  only  weak- 
ness as  a  fighter,  something  not  his  fault,  was 
that  he  had  a  long  straight  brittle  nose  that  got 
broken  the  first  time  anybody  even  jabbed  it  hard. 
Johnny  banged  away  at  the  bag  for  awhile, 
not  saying  anything,  and  doing  an  awful  job  of 
it.  Even  standing  on  the  chair  he  was  way  too 
low  for  the  bag.  and  he  didn't  know  how  to  hit 
it.  My  father  showed  me  a  little  about  boxing 
when  I  was  a  kid,  and  I  used  to  spar  and  fool 
around  a  lot  with  him,  but  Johnny  was 
never  interested  and  my  father  didn't 
make  him  learn. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  doing?"  I 
asked. 

"Practicing,"  Johnny  said,  and  almost 
fell  off  the  chair. 

"Don't  hook  it  so  much,"  I  said. 
"Don't  try  to  hit  it  so  often.  Let  it 
bounce." 

"Like  this?"  Johnny  said,  and  hooked 
it  again  so  that  it  bounced  back  at  him 
on  a  diagonal. 
"No.  Jab  it,"  I  said. 
"How?" 

I  got  up  and  shadow-boxed  a  few  jabs 
for  him.  "Straight.  Like  this.  Left,  left. 
Cross  with  the  right  when  you  got  him 
set  up." 

"I'll  try  it." 
He  jabbed  on  the  bag  a  few  times,  and  it  went 
back  and  forth  on  a  straight  line  so  that  he  could 
keep  hitting  it. 

"That's  better,"  I  said. 
He  jabbed  it  again. 

"Whatcha  doing  this  for?"  I  asked  him. 
"Nothing,"  he  said.  Johnny  has  always  been 
good  at  keeping  his  own  secrets. 
"What  for?  Come  on  and  tell." 
"I  feel  like  doing  it,"  he  said. 
"That's  bull,"  I  said. 

"All  right.  I  don't  feel  like  doing  it."  He  jabbed 
the  bag  twice,  the  second  time  nicely,  and  then 
he  hooked  with  his  right.  The  chair  slid  when 
he  swung,  and  he  had  to  grab  the  back  of  it. 

"Hit  it  straight,"  I  said.  "Jab  it  straight,  but 
throw  the  right  straight  too.  Straight  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points.  A  straight 
punch  gets  there  first  and  hurts  the  most.  Hook- 
ers are  nothin'  but  brawlers.  Boxer  with  a  punch 
can  lick  a  hooker  any  day." 

"Is  this  it?"  He  threw  a  straight  right,  but 
it  hit  the  side  of  the  bag  instead  of  the  center. 
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"That's  the  idea,"  I  said.  "Now  why  are  you 
doing  this'.'" 
"I  want  to." 
"Ha  ha.  I  know  better." 

He  stopped  punching  and  looked  over  at  me. 
Then  he  started  punching  again. 

"I  hear  you're  out  to  get  Melvin  Oglethorpe," 
I  said. 

That  stopped  him  completely  and  he  said,  "Who 
says?" 

"Mr.  Bascomb,"  I  said  and  smiled  at  him. 
"No  kidding,  Jerry?"  Johnny  asked.  Mr.  Bas- 
comb's  name  shook  him  up  some. 

I  nodded.  "Mr.  Bascomb  says  you're 
having  a  blood  feud  with  him.  His 
mother  called  up  and  complained  about 
you  being  so  big  and  tough." 
"He's  chicken,"  my  brother  said. 
"How  come  you're  sore  at  him?"  I 
asked.  "Mr.  Bascomb  told  me  to  find 
out,  but  I  won't  tell  him  if  you  don't 
want  me  to.  What  happened?" 

"He    didn't    do    anything    to    me," 
Johnny  said. 

"Aw  come  on,"  I  said. 
Johnny  looked  at  the  bag,  and  hit  it 
once.  He  didn't  hit  it  again,  just  stood 
there  on  the  chair  looking  at  it  until 
it  stopped  swinging,  and  then  he  turned 
to  me  and  said,  "I  can't  tell  you." 

"I     won't     say    anything,"     I     said. 
"Honest." 

"Yes  you  will." 
"No  I  won't.  You  can  count  on  me." 
"I'd  like  to  tell  you,"  he  said.  "But  I  can't  tell 
anybody." 

"Well  give  me  some  idea." 
"He  insulticated  me,"  Johnny  said. 
"How?" 
"He  just  did." 

"Did  he  hit  you,"  I  asked,  "or  what?  I  could've 
beat  him  up,  like  Larry  McGurk." 
"He  just  insulticated  me." 
"And  what  did  you  do  to  him?" 
"Nothing." 

"You  haven't  hit  him?" 
"No." 

"Well  what's  going  to  happen?"  I  asked. 
"I  don't  know,"  Johnny  said.   "I   gotta  learn 
to  fight." 

"It's  about  time,"  I  said. 
"Oh  yeah?"  Johnny  said. 

"Dad  can  show  you  a  lot,"  I  said.  "He's  good 
himself." 

"I  know,"  Johnny  said,  "but  I  don't  want  him 
to  find  out  about  it." 
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"Why  hot?  He  won't  care." 

"I  just  don't." 

"He's  going  to  anyway,"  I  said, 
come?" 

"I  gotta  tell  Mother." 

■'Why?" 

'  'Cause  Mr.  Bascomb  told  me  to.  He  will  him- 
self if  I  don't.  You  know  how  he  is." 

"You  have  to  tell  her?" 

"Yes."  I  said. 

"Then  I  guess  it's  okay  to  tell  Dad  too,"  Johnny 
said. 

"Okay?"  I  said.  "It's  better  to  tell  Dad.  He 
can  be  a  big  help." 

"I  guess  so,"  Johnny  said. 

We  talked  about  it  awhile  longer,  and  decided 
to  tell  my  father  after  dinner  that  night.  The 
more  Johnny  thought  about  it  the  more  he  agreed 
with  me  that  Dad  could  show  him  how  to  fight, 
and,  what's  more,  would  probably  jump  at  the 
chance  to  do  it. 

.r\.fter  dinner  we  said  to  Dad  that  we  had  some 
big  business  we  wanted  to  talk  to  him  about 
alone,  without  my  mother  and  grandmother.  He 
said  okay,  but  not  too  long,  he  had  some  work 
to  do,  and  we  took  him  into  the  TV  room  and 
explained  the  whole  thing  to  him.  He  thought 
about  it  a  minute,  and  said  we  had  to  get  Johnny 
into  training  right  away.  Then  he  asked  Johnny 
what  Melvin  had  done  to  him  to  get  him  riled 
up,  and  Johnny  said  Melvin  had  insulticated  him. 
Dad  said  he  understood. 

We  talked  it  over,  because  Dad  said  good 
managers  always  make  up  their  preparation  plans 
long  before  the  match,  so  they  can  play  all  the 
angles,  and  we  decided  I  should  go  to  see  Mr. 
Bascomb  the  next  day  and  explain  that  Johnny 
wanted  to  fight.  Dad  said  I  should  get  the  date 
of  the  bout  set  as  far  in  the  future  as  possible 
to  give  Johnny  training  time. 

Dad  said  Johnny  had  better  get  started  right 
away.  He  put  Johnny  up  on  the  chair  and  watched 
him  punch  the  bag  awhile.  Then  he  said  the  bag 
too  high  for  Johnny,  but  I  told  him  that 
didn't  matter,  because  Melvin  was  too  high  for 
Johnny  too.  My  father  took  me  aside  and  said 
we  had  to  build  up  Johnny's  confidence,  so  I 
shouldn't  say  things  like  that  anymore. 

My  father  showed  Johnny  how  to  jab  that 
evening,  and  how  to  keep  his  hands  up.  He  told 
Johnny  to  keep  his  hands  in  front  of  his  face, 
elbows  down  in  order  to  block  punches  with  his 
forearms,  and  his  chin  behind  his  shoulder.  Then 
if  he  jabbed  a  lot.  my  father  said,  he  could  keep 
the  other  guy  off  balance  until  he  opened  him  up. 


Dad  said  legs  were  very  important,  and  he  got 
an  old  jump  rope  from  the  closet  in  his  office  and 
showed  Johnny  how  to  jump  with  it.  Dad  had 
good  timing  and  he  could  do  all  sorts  of  fancy 
stuff  himself,  crossovers  and  the  like,  but  Johnny 
just  got  tangled  up.  Dad  said  that  was  happen- 
ing because  the  rope  was  too  long,  so  he  took 
out  a  pocket  knife  and  cut  the  rope  down  to  where 
Johnny  could  use  it.  That  helped,  and  Johnny  be- 
gan to  get  the  idea,  although  he  still  tripped 
pretty  hard  a  couple  of  times. 

Dad  said  diet  was  very  important.  He  said  we 
would  have  to  get  Mother  to  feed  Johnny  the 
right  things,  and  both  Johnny  and  I  said  that 
might  be  pretty  tricky.  Mother  didn't  approve  of 
boxing. 

Just  about  then  Mother  came  in  anyway,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  we  were  up  to.  Both  Dad 
and  Johnny  were  sweating  considerable  amounts, 
and  Mother  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  trying 
to  shake  the  house  down.  She  said  she  had  just 
had  the  ceiling  in  the  hall  plastered,  and  it  was 
flaking  down  all  over  the  place. 

My  father  explained  that  we  were  training 
Johnny  for  a  fight. 

"Little  Johnny?"  my  mother  asked. 

My  father  said  yes.  He  said  Johnny  was  al- 
ready learning  a  jab.  and  they  were  going  to  do 
some  running  together  the  next  morning.  Johnny 
liked  to  sleep  late,  he  never  got  up  until  just  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  even  then  you  had  to  shake 
him.  and  he  didn't  look  too  happy  about  the  run- 
ning bit. 

Mother  said  we  weren't  going  to  turn  her  baby 
into  a  fighter,  and  that  was  that.  Then  my  father 
and  I  explained  about  Melvin  and  Mr,  Bascomb, 
and  Mother  said  Mr.  Bascomb  was  a  blathering 
idiot.  She  kissed  Johnny  sweetly  on  the  forehead 
and  said  it  was  mean  of  my  father  and  me  to 
make  him  fight.  Johnny  said  he  wanted  to  fight, 
and  Mother  said  she  didn't  believe  him. 

"Got  no  choice,"  he  said.  Mother  asked  what 
Melvin  had  done  to  him,  and  Johnny  wouldn't 
tell  her  any  more  than  he  had  me. 

Mother  saw  it  was  no  use,  Johnny  was  the 
stubbornest  one  in  the  family  when  he  made  up 
his  mind  about  something,  and  my  father  told 
her  she  would  have  to  start  fixing  training  meals. 
He  said  Johnny  should  have  steak  twice  a  day, 
preferably  three  times,  and  lots  of  milk  and 
orange  juice.  That  made  Mother  mad,  and  she 
said  Johnny  and  all  the  rest  of  us  ate  very  well 
as  it  was.  My  father  was  embarrassed  and  said 
that  was  true,  she  and  Ramona  were  the  best 
cooks  in  the  business,  but  a  fighter  in  training 
was  different  and  he'd  settle  for  steak  once  a  day. 


Mother  said  she'd  think  about  it.  Then  my  father 
said  that  Johnny  oughl  to  cut  oul  l>et ween-meal 
snacks,  and  no  candy,  and  of  course  no  cigarettes 
or  liquor.  My  mother  looked  at  my  father  as  if 
he  were  crazy,  and  my  father  said  he  knew 
Johnny  didn't  drink  or  smoke,  but  he  wanted  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  condition.  He  asked 
Mother  if  she'd  like  to  see  Johnny's  jab,  and 
Mother  said  not  particularly,  but  she  stayed 
while  Johnny  shadow-boxed.  "Snap  it  hard,"  my 
father  kept  saying,  "stick  it  in  his  face,  make  it 
sting.  That's  a  boy." 

My  father  said  it  was  time  for  bed,  because 
Johnny  would  have  to  get  up  early  for  roadwork, 
and  he  asked  Johnny  if  he  wanted  a  rubdown. 
Johnny  said  okay,  and  my  father  detailed  me  to 
give  Johnny  a  massage.  Johnny  took  a  bath  and 
went  to  bed,  and  I  rubbed  down  his  arms  and  legs 
and  back.  He  said  it  felt  good,  and  I  told  him  he 
had  been  looking  sharp,  trying  to  build  up  his 
confidence.  He  said  he  didn't  think  roadwork 
sounded  like  much  fun,  and  went  to  sleep. 

X  he  next  morning  my  father 
got  him  up  at  six,  and  they  ran 
around  the  block  three  or  four 
times  before  breakfast.  My  father 
ate  four  eggs  when  they  came  in, 
said  he  hadn't  felt  so  well  in  years, 
and  Johnny  looked  tired.  My  father 
made  him  drink  three  glasses  of 
orange  juice,  and  told  Mother  to 
get  some  wheat  germ  and  vitamin 
pills. 

At  school  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Bas- 
comb  and  told   him   that  Johnny 
wanted  satisfaction.  I  told  him  Johnny  had  been 
mortally   insulted   and   wanted   to   fight   Melvin. 

"But  what  did  Melvin  do?"  Mr.  Bascomb  asked. 

"Terrible  things,"  I  said.  Then  I  asked  Mr. 
Bascomb  when  he  wanted  the  fight.  He  said  some- 
thing about  the  sooner  the  better,  and  would  next 
Saturday  be  suitable.  I  lied  and  said  we  were  all 
going  to  the  ranch  the  next  Saturday  for  spring 
roundup,  how  about  a  week  after  that?  Mr.  Bas- 
comb said  that  was  fine  with  him,  but  he  didn't 
look  forward  with  any  relish  to  telling  Mrs. 
Oglethorpe  about  it. 

When  I  told  my  father  about  the  fight  date  he 
said  he  wished  I'd  gotten  more  time.  I  said  I'd 
done  the  best  I  could,  and  he  said  that  was  okay, 
he  thought  he  could  have  Johnny  ready,  but  he 
wished  he  had  more  time  to  strengthen  up  those 
legs. 

He  ran  Johnny  a  lot  the  next  week  and  a  half, 
and  taught  him  how  to  punch  straight.  I  sparred 
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with  Johnny,  not  hitting  hard,  and  it  was  amaz- 
ing how  In-  |>nked  up  moves.  He  was  very  co- 
ordinated, which  was  something  we  had  never 
suspected  before  because  he  hated  sports  so,  and 
in  no  time  at  all  he  could  do  a  fine  bob  and  weave. 
Dad  made  him  carry  a  small  rubber  ball  around 
in  each  pocket,  and  told  him  to  squeeze  them  all 
the  time.  After  about  a  week  Johnny  began  to 
have  some  sting  to  his  punches.  Dad  kept  work- 
ing with  him  mainly  on  the  simple  stuff,  keep  the 
right  up,  the  chin  tucked  in,  the  left  jabbing; 
cross  to  the  jaw  when  you  get  a  clean  shot,  bob 
and  weave  when  you  get  in  trouble.  Dad  bought 
a  medicine  ball  and  tossed  it  to  Johnny  to  toughen 
up  his  middle,  but  the  ball  was  too  big  and  it 
knocked  Johnny's  wind  out.  That  happened  a 
couple  of  times,  but  Johnny  got  right  back  up 
and  asked  for  more,  and  I  was  astonished  at 
how  tough  he  was  getting. 

The  last  week  Dad  had  him  running  around 
the  block  ten  times  before  breakfast,  eating  wheat 
germ,  steak,  and  orange  juice,  taking  four  kinds 
of  vitamin  pills,  and  sparring  six 
rounds  after  school  in  addition  to 
rope  skipping  and  bag  work.  The 
Wednesday  before  the  fight  Dad 
bought  Johnny  a  new  pair  of  red 
silk  fighting  trunks,  a  jock,  and  a 
steel  cup.  The  trunks  fit  fine  and 
the  jock  was  okay,  but  the  cup  was 
too  big,  and  Johnny  had  to  walk 
around  bow-legged  with  it  on. 
Dad  said  he  had  to  have  a  cup, 
can't  fight  without  protection,  and 
the  next  day  he  spent  most  of  the 
morning  buying  up  boy's-size  pro- 
tectors. He  brought  about  twenty  of  them  home, 
and  at  least  ten  fit. 

On  Friday  Johnny  just  skipped  rope  and 
sparred  a  round  with  me.  Dad  wanted  to  keep 
him  home  from  school  to  make  sure  he  took  it 
easy,  but  Mother  said  she  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 
My  father  said,  "But  it's  the  day  before  the 
fight,"  and  Mother  said  no,  absolutely  no.  Dad 
fed  Johnny  a  huge  steak  that  he  cooked  himself, 
and  put  him  to  bed  at  eight-thirty  after  giving 
him  a  sleeping  pill  to  make  sure  he  relaxed  well. 

JL  he  fight  was  scheduled  for  ten  o'clock,  and  we 
got  to  school  at  nine-thirty.  Johnny  changed  at 
home,  and  wore  a  blue  bathrobe  in  the  car.  Dad 
asked  him  three  or  four  times  how  he  felt  and 
if  he  had  the  right  size  cup  in  place.  Mother 
wouldn't  come  with  us.  She  said  she  hated  fights, 
any  fights,  they  were  brutal,  and  she  wasn't  about 
to  watch  one  with  her  last  baby  in  it. 
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The  fight  was  in  the  Goodey-Gormley  gym, 
and  the  ring  was  a  joke.  They  had  put  down  a 
wrestling  mat  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with 
a  steel  folding  chair  at  each  corner.  No  ropes 
at  all.  The  referee  was  Mr.  Nestor  Gonzalez,  one 
of  the  sixth-grade  teachers-  He  was  hunchbacked, 
wore  glasses,  and  talked  in  a  high  thin  voice.  I 
had  had  him  the  year  before  and  he  was  very 
nice,  and  very  intelligent. 

Melvin  Oglethorpe  and  his  parents  showed  up 
at  a  quarter  till.  Mrs.  Oglethorpe  had  a  red  scaly 
face  that  looked  as  if  she  had  just  been  yelling 
at  someone.  Lots  of  blood  in  her  cheeks.  Mr. 
Oglethorpe  was  huge,  around  six  four, 
with  hairy  hands.  Melvin  was  at  least  a 
foot  taller  than  Johnny.  He  had  black 
hair  he  was  always  brushing  back  out 
of  his  eyes,  and  he  was  very  pale,  scared 
stiff,  I  figured,  and  he  was  dressed  in 
a  regular  shirt  and  khakis.  When  he 
took  the  shirt  off  he  was  skinny 
underneath. 

Mr.  Bascomb  was  there  too,  and  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  run  up  to  my 
father  and  ask  how  my  mother  was. 
Then  he  asked  if  there  wasn't  some  way 
we  could  solve  this  peaceably,  and  my 
father  told  him  to  ask  Johnny.  Mr.  Bas- 
comb asked  Johnny,  and  Johnny  said, 
"I  wanna  fight." 

Mr.  Bascomb  said  he  guessed  fight 
it  was,  and  Melvin  looked  very  unhappy. 

I  was  going  to  be  Johnny's  second,  of  course, 
and  I  had  a  bucket  filled  with  ice  water,  four 
towels,  a  big  box  of  Band-Aids,  and  some  iodine. 
I  picked  a  corner  and  told  Johnny  to  sit  down 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Gonzalez  gave  us  some  school 
gloves,  twelve-ouncers.  and  I  tied  them  on  Johnny, 
being  careful  to  tuck  the  laces  in.  This  was  ac- 
cording to  plan.  My  father  had  been  working 
Johnny  out  with  sixteen-ounce  gloves,  figuring 
the  school  would  have  twelve-ouncers.  so  Johnny's 
hands  would  feel  light  and  fast. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  asked  if  everybody  was  ready.  I 
said  Johnny  was,  and  Melvin  sort  of  nodded.  Mr. 
Gonzalez  told  the  boys  to  come  to  the  center  of 
the  ring. 

"We'll  fight  three  rounds."  he  said,  "of  two 
minutes  each,  md  after  that  everyone  should 
be  happy.  I  don't  know  much  about  boxing,  but 
no  hitting  below  the  belt,  no  biting,  and  no  kick- 
ing. The  edges  of  the  mat  are  the  out-of-bounds 
lines.  You  both  sure  we  can't  talk  this  thing  out?" 

"Yes,"  Johnny   said. 

"All  right,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  it. 
Back  to  your  corners.  Mr.  Bascomb  is  going  to 


be  the  timekeeper  and  he'll  ring  the  bell.  Don't 
hit  each  other  after  the  bell." 

Johnny  came  back  to  his  corner  and  I  said, 
"Go  get  him."  Johnny  nodded.  I  took  off  the  blue 
bathrobe,  having  trouble  getting  it  over  the 
gloves.  My  father  had  gotten  Johnny  a  mouth- 
piece, and  I  put  it  in.  It  made  his  face  look 
swollen.  Johnny  did  a  couple  of  deep-knee  bends, 
which  Dad  said  would  loosen  up  his  ligaments. 
Then  he  jabbed  the  air  a  couple  of  times,  and  I 
had  to  admit  it  looked  impressive.  Straight  with 
lots  of  snap. 

Mr.  Bascomb  said,  "Everybody  ready?"  and 
rang  the  bell.  Johnny  came  out  fast, 
hands  up  high,  and  had  to  wait  for 
Melvin  at  the  center  of  the  ring.  Melvin 
was  moving  cautiously.  When  he  got 
within  range  Johnny  feinted  a  jab  and 
circled  around  him  twice,  doing  a  little 
bobbing  and  weaving  as  he  went.  Dad 
told  him  to  be  careful  in  the  first  round 
and  feel  his  opponent  out.  Dad  said  only 
rank  amateurs  and  club  fighters  went 
rushing  in.  Melvin  swung  softly,  a  long 
roundhouse  right,  and  Johnny  ducked  it 
easily.  Johnny  countered  with  a  hard 
jab  that  landed  square  on  Melvin's 
shoulder.  Melvin  said  ouch,  and  you 
could  tell  Johnny's  short  reach  was 
going  to  be  a  problem.  Melvin  swung 
again  and  missed  and  Mrs.  Oglethorpe 
yelled  loudly,  "Murder  him." 
Melvin  looked  a  little  embarrassed.  Johnny 
faked  a  one-two  to  the  jaw,  and  when  Melvin 
pulled  his  hands  up  Johnny  hit  him  in  the  gut. 
Dad  had  told  him  to  give  the  guy's  midsection  a 
going  over  early  in  the  fight.  That  would  slow 
him  down.  I  looked  around  and  Dad  was  smiling. 
Melvin  backpedaled  a  bit  and  then  swung  with 
his  right  again.  Johnny  ducked  it  with  his  head 
and  hit  Melvin  with  a  right  of  his  own  square  on 
the  chin.  Considering  Johnny  weighed  all  of  about 
eighty  pounds  at  the  time,  it  was  quite  a  punch. 
Melvin's  knees  buckled,  and  he  went  staggering 
back  off  the  mat.  His  shoes  squeaked  loudly  as  he 
caught  his  balance  on  the  hardwood  floor,  and 
.Mr.  Gonzalez  said,  "Wait  a  minute,  are  you 
okay  ?"  Melvin  nodded  and  rubbed  his  chin.  Mel- 
vin got  back  on  the  mat,  though  he  took  his  time 
about  doing  it,  and  they  circled  around  some 
more,  with  Melvin  heaving  wild  haymakers  from 
time  to  time,  until  Mr.  Bascomb  rang  the  bell. 

«J  ohnny  came  back  to  the  corner  and  bobbed  up 
and  down  to  show  how  strong  he  felt.  I  took  his 
mouthpiece  out. 


"Take   it   easy."    I  i    pot   two   more 

rou  11 

'it  works,"  he  said. 

•What  wort 

"The  things  Dad  says."  he  said. 

"I  told  you  they  would.  Now  sit  down.  I  gotta 
sponge  the  sweat  off  you." 

Johnny  sat  down  and  I  dipped  one  of  my  towels 

in  the  ice  water  and  rubbed  over  his  face.  The 

el  must  have  gotten  in  his  mouth,  because  he 

spit   two  or  three  times   after   I    took  it   away. 

,'re  not  supposed  to  stuff  it  down  my  throat." 

he  said. 

Sorry,"  I  said.  "You  got  any  cuts  you  want 
bandaged0"  I  had  stripped  the  wrappers  off  sev- 
eral Band-Aids  and  stuck  them  to  the  back  of 
the  chair  in  case  I  had  to  use  them  fast,  and  the 
iodine  was  in  my  pocket.  I  also  had  a  roll  of 
•on. 

"He  didn't  hit  me."  Johnny  said.  "How  could 
I  have  c\ 

"I    can't    see   everything   from   here,"    I    said. 
-   metimes  your  back  is  turned  to  me.  I  thought 
he  might've  got  you." 

"Didn't  touch  me.w 

"Don't  get  overconfident."  I  said.  "You  can 
take  him  but  don't  get  cocky." 

Just  then  Mr.  Bascomb  rang  the  bell,  and  I 
said.  "Hey.  you  can't  do  that." 

Mr.  Bascomb  said.  "Why  not?" 

"You're  supposed  to  give  me  a  thirty-second 
warning."  I  said.  "I  haven't  got  his  mouthpiece 
back  in." 

"Oh."  Mr.  Bascomb  said. 

"Well,  get  it  in."  Mr.  Gonzalez  said,  and  I 
stuffed  it  back  in  Johnny's  mouth. 

"Get  him."  I  said.  "But  don't  be  cocky." 

"Kill  the  little  snot."  Mr.  Oglethorpe  yelled. 

Dad  said  that  if  the  first  round  went  well  it 
would  be  okay  to  open  fast  in  the  second,  which 
is  what  Johnny  did.  Melvin  had  his  hands  up 
to  protect  his  face,  and  Johnny  got  him  with  a 
four-  or  five-punch  combination  in  the  belly  be- 
fore he  knew  what  hit  him.  Melvin  grunted  and 
dropped  his  hands  and  Johnny  got  him  on  the  chin 
again.  Not  as  hard  as  the  time  the  round  before, 
because  Johnny  was  off  balance  when  he  threw 
the  punch,  but  Melvin  was  stung.  Not  hurt,  but 
stung. 

"Clobber  him,"  Mrs.  Oglethorpe  yelled. 

Melvin  rushed  at  Johnny  and  swung  a  terrific 
roundhouse  left.  Johnny  had  his  hands  up  the 
way  he  had  been  taught,  and  he  caught  the  punch 
on  his  forearm,  picked  it  off  clean,  but  Melvin 
had  all  his  weight  behind  it  and  it  knocked 
Johnny  halfway  across  the  ring.  Johnny  landed 
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on  the  seat  of  his  pants  with  a  thump,  and  sat 
there. 

"Get  up."  I  yelled. 

"Take  your  time.  Johnny."  my  father  yelled. 
Vre  not  hurt." 

"Kick  him."  yelled  Mrs.  Oglethorpe. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  began  to  count.  "One  .  .  .  two  . 
three  .  .  .  four  .  .  .  five  ...  six  .  .  ."  At  six  Johnny 
got  up.  He  was  about  to  cry.  so  I  knew  he  was 
mad.  and  there  was  a  red  spot  on  his  forearm 
from  the  punch. 

"Keep  cool."  my  father  yelled  loudly,  and  I 
could  tell  Johnny  had  heard  because  you  could 
see  him  relax.  "Bob  and  weave." 

Melvin  started  in  on  Johnny  again,  and  Johnny 
began  to  bob  and  weave.  Melvin  missed  him  three 
or  four  times,  and  then  hit  him  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  That  knocked  Johnny  back  again,  but  he 
didn't  go  down.  Melvin  came  after  him,  display- 
ing vast  amounts  of  the  old  killer  instinct,  and 
missed  with  a  big  right.  Johnny  was  fighting 
smart.  When  Melvin  missed  with  the  right,  and 
left  himself  wide  open  off  balance,  Johnny  hit 
him  with  a  perfect  one-two  in  the  solar  plexus. 
You  could  hear  the  air  rush  out  of  Melvin.  He 
doubled  over  and  my  father  yelled.  "Take  him." 

"You  got  him."  I  yelled  as  Melvin  staggered. 
"Bomb  him." 

Melvin  was  bent  over  now  so  that  he  was  closer 
to  Johnny's  height,  and  Johnny  went  to  work.  He 
hit  him  with  two  good  straight  lefts  to  the  chin, 
and  then  he  caught  him  with  a  beautiful  right 
cross  to  the  nose.  That  was  what  did  it.  Melvin 
was  set  up.  his  hands  over  his  gut.  hair  flopping 
in  his  eyes,  and  Johnny  pasted  the  right  square 
into  his  nose,  from  good  balance,  with  all  his 
power  behind  it. 

Melvin  stood  up  straight.  Then  he  sat  down 
hard,  arms  hanging  at  his  sides.  Then  he  began 
to  cry.  Then  his  nose  began  to  bleed.  The  blood 
ran  down  over  his  upper  lip.  and  dropped  off  his 
chin  in  two  streams  starting  from  the  corners 
of  his  mouth. 

1VJ.  r.  Gonzalez  began  to  count  with  Johnny 
standing  there  looking  down  at  Melvin,  and  my 
father  yelled,  "For  Chrissake  get  to  a  neutral 
corner.  Quick !  Remember  Dempsey  and  Tunney." 
Johnny  didn't  hear  him.  though,  and  stayed  there 
standing  over  Melvin.  When  Mr.  Gonzalez  saw 
the  blood  he  stopped  counting  and  said,  "The  fight 
is  over." 

Mr.  Gonzalez  and  Johnny  helped  Melvin  up  and 
began  to  walk  him  around.  "Keep  your  head 
back,"  Mr.  Gonzalez  said.  I  brought  over  one  of 
my  unused  towels  and  said,  "Here.  Take  this." 
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Johnny  was  walking  with  Melvin  and  finally 
he  said,  "Are  you  okay,  Melvin?" 

Melvin  nodded. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Johnny  said.  "I'm  not  sore  at  you 
anymore." 

Melvin  nodded  again.  He  was  still  crying. 

Then  Mr.  Oglethorpe  and  my  father  came  over, 
and  we  all  stood  around  Melvin,  who  was  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  mat  with  his  head  back 
and  a  towel  over  his  face.  Except  for  Mrs.  Ogle- 
thorpe. She  stayed  in  her  seat  and  she  looked 
very  mad. 

My  father  said  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  "You  got  a 
game  boy  thei'e,"  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe  said,  "Yours 
is  okay  too." 

"You  fought  hard,"  my  father  said  to  Melvin. 
"You  got  pretty  fair  power."  Melvin  looked  as 
if  he  might  be  trying  to  smile  underneath  the 
towel. 

"That  boy  a  yours,"  Mr.  Oglethorpe  said.  "If 
I  was  his  size  I  wouldn't  a  climbed  in  the  ring 
with  nobody,  much  less  a  kid  the  size  a  mine." 

"My  boy's  been  training,"  my 
father  said. 

"I  could  tell." 

Then  Mr.  Bascomb,  who  had 
been  standing  there  listening, 
said,  "Are  the  young  men  recon- 
ciled?" 

"I  think  so,"  Mr.  Gonzalez 
said. 

"I'm  not  sore  anymore," 
Johnny  said. 

Melvin  shook  his  head  to  show 
he  wasn't  sore  either. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here,"  Mrs. 
Oglethorpe  said  loudly  from  her 
chair.  Mr.  Oglethorpe  turned 
around  and  looked  at  her  and 
said,  "As  soon  as  I  get  ready." 

My  father  told  Mr.  Gonzalez  he  did  a  fine  job 
refereeing,  and  Mr.  Gonzalez  said  if  the  truth  be 
known  he  didn't  like  anything  about  boxing.  My 
father  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  that.  He  knew 
that  I  had  liked  Mr.  Gonzalez  from  the  year  be- 
fore when  he  was  my  teacher,  but  Dad  thought 
only  women  didn't  like  fights.  I  got  Dad  away 
before  he'd  have  time  to  think  about  it  any  and 
:;sk  Mr.  Gonzo'ez  questions  about  why  he  felt  the 
way  he  did.  Dad  probably  wouldn't  have  said  any- 
thing more  though  anyway,  because  he  never  did 
well  in  school  himself  and  is  still  afraid  of  teach- 
ers and  only  talks  to  them  when  he  has  to.  He 
always  thinks  teachers  are  different  from  other 
people. 

In  the  car  on  the  way  home  my  father  didn't 


say  anything,  and  neither  did  Johnny,  but  you 
could  tell  they  were  happy.  Johnny  would  jerk 
his  head  to  the  side  every  so  often,  without  mov- 
ing any  of  the  rest  of  him,  and  I  knew  he  was 
practicing  a  head  feint  Dad  had  showed  him 
that  he  hadn't  had  a  chance  to  use. 

W  hen  we  got  home  we  told  my  mother  all  about 
it.  and  she  made  Johnny  sit  on  her  lap,  which 
he  plainly  didn't  want  to  do.  She  felt  his  forearm 
where  he  had  been  hit.  and  said  perhaps  it  was 
broken  and  ought  to  be  X-rayed.  It  was  getting 
black  and  blue.  My  father  said  he  knew  it  wasn't 
broken.  Then  my  mother  asked  Johnny  again 
why  he  had  been  mad  at  Melvin. 
"He  insulticated  me."  Johnny  said. 
"But  what  did  he  do?"  Mother  asked.  "You 
must  have  had  something  happen  to  you  to  bring 
all  of  this  on." 

"I  was  insulticated,"  Johnny  said.  "It's  all  over 
now." 

"You're  not  the  slightest  bit  angry  anymore?" 
"No." 

"Well  at  least  we  can  quit  this 
ridiculous  ♦  training  program," 
my  mother  said. 

"For  awhile,"  my  father  said. 
"Training  was  kind  of  fun," 
Johnny  said. 

"I  can't  imagine  how  it  could 
be,"  my  mother  said. 

"You   fought   a   good   fight," 
my  father  said. 
"Yeah,"  I  said. 
"Showed  you  can  take  it  too," 
my  father  said.  "Fighter's  got 
to  be  able  to  do  that." 

"I    wish    Mr.    Bascomb    had 
kept    time    right,"    I    said.     "I 
didn't   know  when   to   put   his 
mouthpiece  back  in." 

"Johnny  is  not  going  to  fight  anymore,"  my 
mother  said.  "Not  ever." 

"I  might  have  to,"  Johnny  said. 
"No."  Mother  said. 

"You  can't  tell  about  things,"  Johnny  said. 
"He  can  hit  too,"  my  father  said,  more  to  him- 
self than  to  the  rest  of  us.  "I  was  keeping  time 
myself."  My  father  had  a  wristwatch  that  was  a 
stopwatch  too,  if  you  needed  it  to  be.  It  was  a 
flyer's  watch  from  World  War  II  that  he  picked 
up  surplus. 

"That  was  a  good  right  in  the  first,"  my  father 
said,  "and  he  TKO'd  him  in  a  minute  forty  seven 
of  the  second.  That's  not  bad  at  all,  for  the  first 
time   out." 
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Justice  With  a 
Southern  Accent 

Do  our  federal  courts  need  emancipating? 

by  Louis  husky 


How  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  can  repair  the  serious  breakdown 
in  federal  laiv  enforcement  in  parts  of  the  South. 


An  effective  judiciary  establishment,  commensurate 
to  the  legislative  authority,  [is]  essential.  A  govern- 
ment without  a  proper  executive  and  judiciary  would 
be  the  mere  trunk  of  a  body,  without  arms  or  legs 
to  act  or  move. 

— James  Madison,  at  the  Federal  Convention 

June  5,  1787 

X  he  United  States  Supreme  Court,  speaking 
with  rare  unanimity,  has  declared  time  and  again 
that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  imposes  upon 
the  states  a  comprehensive  requirement  of  im- 
partiality between  the  races.  It  has  applied  this 
principle  in  one  context  after  another — public 
education,  the  franchise,  travel  by  common 
carrier,  municipal  recreation  facilities,  privately 
owned  places  of  public  accommodation,  and  on 
and  on.  Yet,  in  the  deep  South,  acceptance  of  the 
principle  is  still  the  exception.  The  most  powerful 
government  in  the  world  seems  powerless  to 
enforce  its  laws  against  local  resistance. 

The  late  Earl  Long  once  observed  to  Leander 
Perez,  the  king  of  Louisiana's  Plaquemines 
Parish:  "What  are  you  going  to  do  now, 
Leander?  The  Feds  have  got  the  A-bomb."  Gov- 
ernors Faubus,  Barnett,  and  Wallace  have 
learned  that  open  efforts  at  nullification  are  no 
more  effective  now  than  when  John  C.  Calhoun 


first  proposed  them.  Naked  defiance  of  the  fed- 
eral law,  as  at  Little  Rock,  Oxford,  and  Tusca- 
loosa, is  doomed  by  its  candor.  When  the  prestige 
and  authority  of  the  federal  government  are 
overtly  challenged,  there  can  be  no  compromise. 

But  cleverer  men,  more  interested  in  results 
than  in  cheap  drama,  have  devised  other  defensive 
weapons,  quieter  but  far  more  effective.  Skilled 
legal  tacticians,  they  know  the  weak  points  of  the 
federal  judicial  system  and  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  Their  rearguard  legal  operations 
have  been  successful  enough  to  cause  grave  con- 
cern. By  hamstringing  the  federal  mechanism 
for  peaceable  resolution  of  divisive  issues,  they 
have  invited  civil  disorder  and  directly  jeopard- 
ized the  openness  of  our  society.  Local  prejudices 
have  too  often  been  allowed  to  prevail  over  the 
mandates  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  And  in 
too  many  cases,  the  lower  federal  courts  have 
declined  to  interfere. 

Consider  the  Negro  father  whose  ten-year-old 
son  attends  the  same  Mississippi  school  that  he 
attended,  and  his  own  father  before  him.  The 
year  his  son  was  born  the  Supreme  Court  unani- 
mously declared  public-school  segregation  un- 
constitutional. Yet  not  a  single  grade  school  or 
high  school  in  Mississippi  has  been  integrated. 
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From   all  es   the  child — and   even   the 

child's  H     go    through     segregated 

Negro  child  in  Prince  Edward  County. 
For  his  parents'  boldness  in  demand- 
3  rights,  his  education  was  completely 
interrupted  for  four  years.  Last  summer  a  pri- 
vate school  supported  by  charity  was  established. 
It  will  enable  the  child  to  resume  his  education 
in  a  segregated  school  while  the  courts  ponder 
abstruse  problems  of  federal-state  relationships. 

Or  the  NAACP  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  where 
that  organization  has  been  prevented  from  op- 
erating for  the  past  seven  years.  The  end  of 
the  resulting  federal  litigation  is  not  even  in 
sight. 

Or  the  Negro  who.  ninety-four  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  wants 
to  vote.  The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  the  franchise  cannot  be  denied  on 
racial  grounds.  In  1957  Coii?ress  empowered 
the  Justice  Department  to  intervene  directly  in 
voting  cases.  But  in  1960  professors  at  Tuskegee 
Institute  in  Alabama,  despite  their  Ph.D.s.  were 
able  to  register — if  at  all — only  after  exhausting 
investigations  of  their  literacy  by  voting  regis- 
trars who,  to  put  it  rather  mildly,  do  not  have 
graduate  degrees.  Any  person  who  offers  to  in- 
struct a  Negro  in  the  intricacies  of  application 
forms  and  state  constitutions  must  also  accept 
certain  risks.  He  must  remember  the  pistol-whip- 
ping administered  one  John  Hardy  two  years  ago 
by  the  voting  registrar  in  the  sheriff's  office  in 
Tylertown.  Mississippi,  and  the  tear-gas  attack 
on  the  registration  school  in  the  Hopewell  Bap- 
tist Church  last  year.  Nor  will  he  forget  the 
murder  of  Medgar  W.  Evers,  whose  offense  was 
that  he  served  an  organization  dedicated  to  firm 
pursuit  of  Negro  voting  rights  through  orderly 
legal  channels. 

Figures  are  hardly  adequate  to  describe  this 
breakdown  in  federal  law.  But  by  the  end  of 
1962.  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  had 
brought  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  all  Negro 
ents  in  the  eleven  Southern  states  into 
schools  attended  bv  whites.  The  most  recent  re- 


s  Lusky  "    ssor  at  Columbia  Laic 

>ol,  icas  a  clerk  to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Har- 
lan F.  Stout  lined  the  .V.  Y<<rk  firm 
of  Root,  Clark.  Buckner  &  Ballantine.  He  had 
groicn  wp  in  Ke >  turned  to  practice  in 
Louisville.  T  "S)  _:  Sam" 
Thompson  in  a  crucial  case  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  a  state  court  conviction  must 
be  reversed  on  due-proct  s&  ds  when  there  is 
a  lack  of  supporting  evidence. 


port  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  showed  that 
_  er  cent  of  all  X  _-:es  of  voting  age  in  ten 
of  those  states  were  registered,  compared  with 
65  per  cent  of  the  whites.  (This  excluded  Mis- 
-  ssippi,  where  figures  were  not  available.-) 


Rigid  Mandates  to  Act 


v-lur  Constitution  allocates  to  the  federal  courts 
the  primary  responsibility  for  enforcing  federal 
law  over  local  resistance.  The  need  for  this  en- 
forcement, in  fact,  was  the  only  reason  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  17S7  provided  for 
the  lower  federal  courts — the  eighty -nine  district 
coio-ts.  which  are  trial  courts,  and  the  eleven 
regional  courts  of  appeals,  which  can  review 
their  decisions  in  most,  but  not  all.  cases.  The 
Convention  readily  saw  the  need  for  a  supreme 
court  to  serve  as  final  arbiter  of  the  federal 
law.  Two  of  the  South  Carolina  delegates,  how- 
ever, argued  that  a  supreme  court  was  enough. 
They  favored  a  system  under  which  the  state 
judges  would  be  obligated  to  uphold  federal  law, 
with  a  single  federal  tribunal  to  review  their 
decisions.  It  was  James  Madison  who  argued — 
properly  so — that  the  federal  trial  courts  were 
indispensable  for  the  effective  enforcement  of 
locally  unpopular  federal  law;  the  Convention 
yielded  to  his  logic. 

The  secret  of  the  present  Southern  resistance 
lies  in  canny  exploitation  of  weaknesses  in  the  fed- 
eral judiciary  as  it  is  now  organized  and  manned. 
The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  is  simply  too  busy  to 
decide  each  of  the  myriad  cases  arising  from  local 
disobedience.  It  must  concentrate  upon  a  relatively 
few  key  rulings  in  which  controlling  principles 
can  be  enunciated,  and  rely  on  the  lower  courts 
to  implement  those  principles. 

The  federal  district  courts  are  manned  by 
judges  drawn  from  their  localities,  a  necessity 
since  much  of  the  law  they  apply  is  the  law  of 
the  state  where  they  sit.  Being  human,  these 
district  judges  have  not  remained  unaffected  by 
the  entrenched  social  patterns  of  their  commu- 
nities, of  their  friends  and  former  colleagues  at 
the  bar.  These  pressures  do  not  affect  the  federal 
court  of  appeals  judges  in  quite  the  same  way. 
They  serve  multistate  regions;  they  are  spared 
the  daily  contact  with  the  local  community  which 
is  involved,  for  example,  in  jury  trials.  Ordinarily 
they  act  in  panels  of  three  or  more  rather  than 
individually. 

"What  the  district  judges  need — and  what 
most  of  them  want,"  political  scientist  J.  W. 
Peltason  has  written,  "is  not  the  responsibility 


Where  are  you  most  apt  to  run  into  a  Picasso,  Chagall 
or  Cocteau?  It  may  come  as  a  shock. 


at  starry   playground,   the   Riviera, 

I  lecome  one  of  the  great  museums 

f  odern  art. 
this  startles  you  remember  that  no- 
appreciates     beautiful     country, 

£  tiful  food  and  beautiful  models 
!  than  a  French  painter.  So,  many 

:  'd  in  the  hills  of  the  Mediterranean. 
>cteau  illustrated  the  seaside  chapel 
illefranche.  It's  so  enchanting  it 
ur  travel  agent  can  help  with  your  plans.  Or 


turns  the  plainest  wedding  into  a  fairy 
tale.  Matisse  created  his  masterpiece 
nearby.  The  red,  white  and  blue  chapel 
of  Vence. 

Picasso's  bronze  L'Homme  au  Moulon 
stands  smack  in  the  square  of  Vallauris, 
a  pottery  town  near  Cannes.  Many  of 
the  ceramics  he  made  there  are  on  view 
in  a  gorgeous  villa  in  Antibes. 

Leger's  150-foot  mural  and  most  awe- 
just  write:  French  Government  Tourist  Office,  Dept. 


some  stained  glass  window  are  in  Biot. 
And  Menton  boasts  a  unique  collection 
of  Chagall,  Dufy,  Modigliani  and  Utrillo. 

The  Riviera  is  bountiful  with  galleries 
and  museums.  But  you  don't  have  to  be 
a   painter  or  an   art  buff  to  go   then 

You'll    do    just    fine  if 
you  appreciate  beautiful 
country,    beautiful    food 
and  beautiful  models. 
CC-5,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20 
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After  the  concert  is  over 


When  you  go  home  haunted  by  a  mu- 
sical passage  you  especially  like,  you 
can  hear  it  again  and  again— with  real- 
ism that  rivals  the  concert  hall— on 
your  RCA  Victor  New  Vista  Stereo. 

Here's  how  New  Vista  Stereo  turns 
your  living  room  into  a  concert  hall: 
big,  powerful  Dual  Channel  Amplifier; 
eight  speakers  in  the  Mark  VII, 
above;  and  the  new  Studiomatic  Rec- 
ord Changer  that  protects  your  rec- 
ords at  the  spindle  and  in  the  groove. 


Even  if  you  accidentally  bounce  or 
slide  the  Feather  Action  Tone  Arm 
across  your  most  precious  record — 
you  are  assured  of  protection  against 
audible  record  scratch. 

And  for  your  radio  listening  pleas- 
ure, a  superbly  sensitive  FM-AM  and 
FM  Stereo  Tuner.  And  there's  a  New 
Vista  Stereo  furniture  design  that  will 
be  happily  "at  home"  in  your  living 
room. 

Before  you  buy  any  phonograph, 


compare  RCA  Victor's  experience  in 
the  reproduction  of  sound,  dating  back 
to  the  first  days  of  the  famous 
"Victrola""  phonograph.  Only  then 
will  you  truly  understand  why  more 
people  own  RCA  Victor 
phonographs  than  any 
other  kind. 


■  his  Knsirn  s  row 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Sound 


Tmk(s)" 


for  making  choices,  bul  rigid  mandates  thai 
compel  them  to  act." 

It  is  therefore  the  federal  courts  of  appeals 
— particularly  (hose  for  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuits,  sitting  at  Richmond  and  New 
Orleans  and  serving  all  the  states  of  the  Old 
Confederacy  excepl  Tennessee  and  Arkansas — 
which  ran  best  take  the  laboring  oar  in  imple- 
menting the  principle  of  racial  equality.  They 
have  performed  gallantly.  But  there  are  limita- 
tions upon  the  scope  of  their  operations.  Unless 
they  are  emancipated  from  these  limitations,  the 
constitutional  promise  will  continue  to  be  fla- 
grantly broken. 

What  the  President  Can  Do 

X  he  most  crippling  limitation  lies  in  the  un- 
willingness of  many  federal  district  judges  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  federal 
courts  of  appeals  in  the  assumption  of  unpleasant 
responsibility.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  district  judge 
to  avoid  breaking  new  ground  by  refusing  to 
apply  the  equal-protection  principle  to  situations 
not  previously  decided  in  the  courts.  It  is  quite 
another  matter,  and  a  more  dangerous  one,  for 
him  to  use  his  office  as  a  fortress  of  resistance 
to  the  mandates  of  the  Constitution  as  inter- 
preted by  the  higher  courts. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
power — and  the  obligation — to  appoint  judges 
who.  however  opposed  they  may  be  to  integra- 
tion, however  reluctant  to  go  against  local  mores, 
will  acquiesce  in  the  discipline  of  the  law. 

There  have  been  some  outstanding  federal  dis- 
trict judges  in  the  South.  Judge  J.  Waties  War- 
ing, a  native  South  Carolinian  appointed  to  the 
district  bench  at  Charleston  in  1942,  made  clear 
his  intention  to  enforce  the  law  as  he  understood 
it.  He  did  not  shrink  from  admonishing  Dem- 
ocratic party  officials,  in  a  voting  case,  to  follow 
"the  American  way  of  elections."  He  dissented 
from  a  three-judge  district-court  ruling  which 
upheld  segregation.  He  became  the  target  of 
intense  abuse,  his  life  was  threatened,  and  his 
wife  slandered.  He  resigned  in  1952  and  moved 
to  New  York,  where  he  still  lives  as  a  reminder 
of  judicial  integrity. 

Despite  their  admittedly  exposed  position,  other 
Southern  district  judges  too  have  set  high 
standards.  I  cite  only  a  few.  Judge  Frank  M. 
Johnson  of  Montgomery  saw  to  it  in  1959  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  gained  access  to 
voting  records  which  his  friend  and  former  class- 
mate, Alabama  Judge  (now  Governor)  George  C. 
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Wallace,    had    taken    into    his    personal    custody. 

Judge  William  Augustus  Rootle  of  Georgia  en- 
joined   the  diehard  voting  registrars  of  T< 

County  in  1959  from  discriminating  against 
Negroes.  Judges  J.  Skelly  Wrighl  and  Herbert 
Christenberry  of  Louisiana  have  stood  firm  for 
school  integration  in  New  Orleans.  Last  Novem- 
ber, Judge  Lewis  R.  Morgan  of  Georgia  joined 
with  Circuit  Judge  Elbert  P.  Tuttle  in  a  two-to- 
one  decision  enjoining  the  prosecution  of  Negro 
sympathizers  on  preposterous  capital  charges  un- 
der the  Georgia  insurrection  statute,  which  the 
Supreme  Courl  had  held  unconstitutional  in  1937. 

The  federal  district  judge  can  do  his  job,  and  do 
it  well,  only  so  long  as  he  accepts  the  view  of 
Judge  P.ootle:  "If  a  man  is  happy  or  sad  to  get 
a  case,  then  he  shouldn't  get  it."  For  unless  a 
judge  regards  himself  as  a  servant  of  the  law's 
objectives  rather  than  his  own,  he  does  not  belong 
on  the  bench. 

It  is  absolutely  crucial  that  a  President  limit 
his  judicial  appointments  to  men  who  satisfy  this 
minimum  test.  There  are  political  difficulties,  but 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way. 
The  anachronistic  custom  of  "Senatorial  cour- 
tesy" and  the  seniority  rule  for  committee  chair- 
men, which  accords  strategic  Congressional  posi- 
tions to  veteran  legislators  from  one-party 
Southern  states,  has  made  the  task  especially 
hard  for  a  Democratic  President.  Appointment 
of  a  Mississippi  federal  judge,  for  example,  who 
is  personally  unacceptable  to  Senator  James 
Eastland  would  not  only  face  a  rough  time  in 
Eastland's  powerful  Judiciary  Committee,  but 
would  encounter  opposition  on  the  Senate  floor 
itself,  where  all  judicial  appointments  must  be 
approved.  It  is  odd  but  true  that  Republican  fed- 
eral judges  in  the  South  have  generally  been  more 
progressive  and  responsible  than  Democratic  ap- 
pointees. 

The  President  holds  the  basic  initiative.  If 
political  pressures  prevent  him  fi-om  appoint- 
ing avowed  integrationists,  he  must  surely  re- 
frain from  choosing  men  who  have  made  known 
their  distaste  for  the  job  the  federal  courts  are 
supposed  to  perform.  Yet  such  men  were  even 
among  the  appointees  of  President  Kennedy,  who 
worked  more  effectively  for  racial  justice  than 
any  other  recent  President;  and  their  perform- 
ance on  the  district  bench  has  caused  profound 
resentment  among  civil-rights  groups. 

Judge  William  Harold  Cox  of  Mississippi  is  an 
old  friend  and  former  law  partner  of  Eastland. 
Judge  J.  Robert  Elliott  of  Georgia  once  explained 
why  he  favored  rural  domination  of  Georgia 
politics:  "I  don't  want  these  pinks,  radicals,  and 
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black  voters  to  outvote  those  who  are  trying  to 
preserve  our  segregation  laws  and  traditions." 
Judge  E.  Gordon  West  of  Louisiana  called  the 
1954  school  ruling  "one  of  the  truly  regrettable 
decisions  of  all  time."  Judge  Frank  B.  Ellis  of 
Louisiana  helped  uphold  the  legality,  in  1962.  of 
a  state  law  requiring  that  the  race  of  all  can- 
didates for  office  be  printed  on  ballots.  A  Truman 
appointee,  Judge  Frank  Scarlett  of  Georgia, 
went  so  far  as  to  forbid  integration  in  a  school 
which  was  ready  to  admit  Negroes,  saying  that 
the  rights  of  white  children  would  be  violated. 
(  His  decision  was  quickly  reversed  by  the  court 
of  appeals.) 

The  role  of  the  federal  district  judge  is  im- 
portant because  of  his  vast  discretionary  author- 
ity. Within  very  broad  limits  he  has  the  power 
to  decide  whether  quick  provisional  relief  will 
be  granted,  by  temporary  restraining  order  or 
by  preliminary  injunction.  He  has  the  power  to 
expedite  or  delay  a  trial.  He  has  the  power  to 
decide  what  evidence  goes  into  the  record.  He 
can  decide  a  case  quickly,  or  hold  it  for  months 
or  years.  Even  the  court  stenographer,  who  must 
transcribe  court  notes  before  an  appeal  can  be 
heard,  is  subject  to  his  orders  on  priority  of 
work. 

A  judge  who  is  willing  to  abuse  his  discre- 
tionary powers  can  stultify  the  law.  It  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  President  Johnson  to  appoint 
district  judges  who,  however  they  may  decide 
cases,  will  decide  them  quickly,  facilitate  rather 
than  obstruct  the  appellate  process,  and.  when 
the  higher  courts  have  spoken,  enforce  their 
mandates  ungrudgingly. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  Can  Do 

JL  n  declaring  the  meaning  of  our  basic  law  in 
terms  consistent  with  the  needs,  desires,  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  performed  its  primary  role  magnif- 
icently. But  it  has  another  responsibility:  to 
administer  the  federal  judicial  system  in  a  way 
that  will  obtain  from  the  lower  courts  the  full 
measure  of  effective  law  enforcement.  The 
Supreme  Court's  performance  here  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired. 

Its  most  notable  error  was  the  "deliberate 
speed"  formula,  laid  down  in  1955.  The  Court 
had  decided  the  year  before,  in  Broivn  v.  Board 
of  Education  and  a  group  of  similar  cases,  that 
public-school  segregation  is  a  denial  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Ordinarily  the  wi 


in  a  lawsuit  gets  at  least  part  of  what  he  sued 
for;  if  he  sues  for  breach  of  a  contract  to  buy 
a  house  and  wins,  for  instance,  the  com-t  directly 
orders  the  defendant  to  perform  the  contract. 

But  the  successful  plaintiffs  in  the  school  cases 
did  not  get  an  order  directing  their  admission 
to  school.  What  they  got  was  a  pi-omise  that,  at 
some  time  in  the  indefinite  future  (perhaps  after 
they  themselves  had  finished  school),  some  other 
Negroes  would  be  given  the  rights  which  the 
Court  said  those  plaintiffs  had.  Coupled  with  this 
promise  was  an  admonition  to  the  local  school 
boards  to  accomplish  integration  "with  all  delib- 
erate speed,"  and  a  direction  to  the  federal  dis- 
trict courts  to  ride  herd  on  them.  The  effect  was 
to  shift  the  responsibility  for  judicial  initiative, 
in  cases  demanding  drastic  change  of  settled 
local  customs,  to  the  very  sector  of  the  federal 
judiciary  least  fit  to  assume  it. 

It  is  time  to  write  off  the  "deliberate  speed" 
formula  as  a  sad  mistake;  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  spring  of  1963,  gave  some  basis  for  hope 
that  this  might  be  done — serving  notice  that  the 
conditions  which  originally  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  formula  no  longer  prevail.  But  this  in  itself 
is  not  enough.  The  demonstrated  need  of  the 
federal  district  courts  for  relief  from  the  primary 
burden  of  changing  local  mores  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  general  tenet  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration. A  lesson  bought  so  dearly  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  further  invited  eva- 
sion of  judicial  responsibility  by  the  district 
courts  by  developing  the  novel  and  curious  doc- 
trine known  as  "abstention."  Until  1941,  the 
Court  had  proceeded  on  the  premise  that  federal 
courts  are  obligated  to  decide  cases  within  their 
jurisdiction,  even  though  this  involved  judging 
doubtful  questions  of  state  law.  There  had  been 
no  departure  from  the  emphatic  affirmation  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  1821 :  "With  whatever 
doubts,  with  whatever  difficulties,  a  case  may  be 
attended,  we  must  decide  it,  if  it  be  brought 
before  us.  We  have  no  more  right  to  decline  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  which  is  given,  than  to 
usurp  that  which  is  not  given.  The  one  or  the 
other  would  be  treason  to  the  Constitution." 

But  in  the  1941  Pullman  case,  a  very  involved 
Texas  public-utility  case,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
under  special  circumstances  directed  the  federal 
district  court  to  abstain  temporarily  from  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction — which  it  admittedly  had — 
until  the  parties  in  the  case  had  obtained  a  rul- 
ing from  the  Texas  Supreme  Court,  that  is,  from 
a  state  court.  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  speak- 
ing for  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  tried  to  make  it 
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clear  that  this  abstention  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  court  would  be  appropriate  only  in  ex- 
ceedingly rare  east's.  Rut  the  Pandora's  Box  had 
been  opened. 

In  recent  years,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  federal  courts  of  appeals 
to  confine  the  doctrine  of  abstention  to  narrow 
bounds,  it  has  been  a  continuing  temptation  to 
the  district  courts  and  has  been  used  widely  in 
racial  cases.  Nearly  all  these  cases  have  required 
interpretation  of  state  laws  of  one  kind  or 
another  by  state  courts — segregation  laws,  tres- 
pass ordinances,  breach-of-peace  statutes — and 
not  a  few  district  judges  have  learned  the  siren 
song:  "Don't  assume  that  the  state  law  means 
what  it  seems  to  say;  the  state  court  may 
'construe'  it  into  something  constitutional."  The 
fact  that  abstention  often  involves  a  delay  of  some 
years,  and  that  justice  delayed  may  be  justice 
denied,  tends  to  be  forgotten  in  the  amiable  glow 
of  judicious  respect  for  sister  courts,  and  relief 
at  deferment  of  a  distasteful  duty. 

Again  there  is  need  for  Supreme  Court  action. 
The  abstention  doctrine,  if  retained  at  all,  should 
be  so  explicitly  circumscribed  that  no  federal 
district  judge  can  honorably  employ  it  as  a  device 
for  avoiding  locally  unpopular  decisions.  And, 
again,  there  is  a  broader  lesson  to  be  learned:  the 
federal  district  judges  should  be  left  with  no 
subtle  routes  of  escape  from  the  unpleasant  but 
essential  task  that  Madison  and  the  Convention 
envisioned  for  them. 

What  Congress  Can  Do 

J.  he  creation  of  new  legal  rights  against  racial 
discrimination  is  needed  in  a  number  of  fields: 
employment,  housing,  public  accommodation, 
federally  aided  activities  of  all  kinds.  A  still 
more  urgent  need,  however,  is  for  effective  en- 
forcement of  rights  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  already  declared  to  exist.  The  pending  civil- 
rights  bill  proposes  several  sound  provisions  for 
the  creation  of  new  rights,  and  in  one  area — 
the  increased  assumption  of  litigation  by  the 
Justice  Department — it  puts  more  teeth  into 
established  rights.  President  Johnson,  whose 
quick  reaffirmation  of  his  predecessor's  civil- 
rights  program  is  the  more  heartening  because 
he  is  a  Southerner,  can — without  disparagement 
of  that  program — broaden  it  to  include  at  least 
four  other  vitally  needed  reforms.* 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion,  see  my  article 
in  the  Columbia  Law  Review,  November  1963. 


The  Pullman   Doctl 


Justice  William  0.  Douglas,  in  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  case  dealing  with  some  of  the 
consequences  of  the  abstention,  or  Pullman. 
doctrine,  warned  that  its  application  to  con- 
troversies involving  rights  of  Negroes  will  have 
ions  effects."  He  cited  two  Virginia  cases 
in  which  seven  years  elapsed  between  the  first 
litigation  and  the  final  decision. 

Most  civil-rights  suits,  he  said,  require 
interpretation  of  state  statutes  and  court 
decisions,  city  ordinances,  and  the  like.  "Under 
the  Pullman  doctrine,"  he  wrote,  "a  Negro  who 
starts  in  the  federal  court  soon  finds  himself 
in  the  state  court  and  his  journey  there  may 
be  not  only  weary  and  expensive  but  also 
long  drawn  out.  .  .  .  The  whole  weight  of 
the  status  quo  will  be  on  the  side  of  delay 
and    procrastination.    .    .    ." 


(1)  The  traditional  reluctance  of  the  federal 
courts  to  interfere  with  state  judicial  proceed- 
ings, which  is  based  on  a  vague  federal  law  on 
the  books  in  one  form  or  another  since  1793, 
should  be  severely  qualified  if  not  altogether 
abandoned.  The  federal  statute  derives  from  the 
theory,  which  used  to  be  reasonably  safe,  that 
however  lawless  the  political  officials  of  the  states 
may  be,  the  state  judges  will  not  engage  in  whole- 
sale defiance  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  which  they 
have  been  sworn  to  uphold.  Elective  state  judges 
all  over  the  South  have  bowed  to  the  general 
hatred  of  federal  law  on  racial  discrimination, 
making  no  secret  of  their  determination  to  ignore 
it.  It  is  a  politically  profitable  position.  It  won  the 
Alabama  governorship  for  Judge  George  C.  Wal- 
lace, and  brought  promotion  from  the  circuit 
court  to  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  for  Tom 
P.  Brady,  who  had  written  in  his  book,  Black 
Monday:  "The  Negroid  man,  like  the  modern 
lizard,  evolved  not.  He  did  not  evolve  because  of 
his  inherent  limitations." 

Under  such  circumstances  the  presumption  of 
legality  which  has  surrounded  Southern  state 
court  decisions  has  become  a  fiction  on  racial 
questions.  Congress  must  affirm  the  power  and 
duty  of  the  federal  courts  to  pi-ohibit  by  in- 
junction any  state  action  which  frustrates  the 
enjoyment  of  federal  rights,  and  to  jail  any 
state  official — even  a  judge — if  he  persists  in 
violating  the  injunction.  Many  lawyers  think 
this  is  already  the  law.  But  in  1962,  in  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Rider  cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  declined  an  opportunity  to  decide  the 
question,  and  it  may  not  do  so  for  years. 

Confirmation  by  Congress  of  this  crucial   in- 
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junction  power  would  provide  a  solution  in  the 
many  cases  where  Negroes  are  being  prosecuted 
in  state  courts  without  any  evidence  of  wrong- 
doing whatever.  The  Freedom  Rider  prosecutions 
in  Jackson  in  1961,  where  315  people  were  con- 
victed of  breach  of  the  peace  solely  because  they 
had  used  the  "wrong"  waiting  rooms  in  inter- 
state terminals — which  they  had  every  right  to 
do — provide  a  perfect  example  of  this  situation. 

(2)  Often  it  can  be  shown  that  Negroes  are 
unable  to  get  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  in  state 
courts.  In  such  cases  the  remedy  should  be 
removal  from  the  state  to  the  federal  courts  for 
trial.  Congress  included  this  provision  in  civil- 
rights  legislation  soon  after  the  Civil  War.  and 
it  is  still  formally  on  the  books.  But  in  1879  the 
Supreme  Court,  evidently  unwilling  to  believe 
that  federal  rights  would  systematically  be 
denied  in  state  courts,  gave  the  statute  a  re- 
strictive interpretation  which  has  deprived  it  of 
most  of  its  force.  This  removal  statute  should 
be  restored  to  full  vigor  without  delay. 

(3)  The  process  of  appeals  to  higher  courts 
also  needs  to  be  changed.  On  its  face,  the  statute 
on  appeals  says  that  if  a  federal  district  judge 
refuses  to  accept  jurisdiction  of  a  case  removed 
from  a  state  court,  his  refusal — which  is  in 
legal  terms  called  a  "remand  order" — cannot  be 
appealed.  This  means  that  even  if  the  right  to 
removal  were  clearly  established,  it  might  be 
frustrated  by  a  weak  district  judge.  The  federal 
court  of  appeals — which  stands  between  the 
district  court  and  the  Supreme  Court — would  be 
powerless  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  removal 
of  a  case.  An  important  case  now  pending  in  the 
courts  argues,  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  legislative  history,  that  the  relevant  statute 
does  not  apply  in  civil-rights  cases.  But  Congress 
should  not  wait. 

1 )  In  most  cases  appeals  from  the  federal 
district  courts  go  to  the  federal  courts  of  ap- 
peals. There  is  one  crucial  area  of  litigation, 
however,  in  which  the  appeal  is  directly  to  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  If  a  party  seeks  to  enjoin — 
to  stop  the  enforcement  of — a  state  statute  or 
local  ordinance,  as  is  necessary  in  many  racial 
cases,  then  the  case  is  heard  not  by  the  usual 
one-judge  district  court,  but  by  a  specially  con- 
vened district  court  composed  of  three  judges. 
Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  such  courts  must 
go  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Hence  a  frightfully  busy  Supreme  Court  is  de- 
prived of  the  aid  of  the  federal  courts  of  ap- 
peals. In  other  cases  these  intermediate  appeals 
courts  perform  the  important  function  of  keep- 
ing  the   district    courts   in    line   with   principles 


announced  by  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that  the 
Supreme  Court  need  not  take  the  time  necessary 
for  full  review  when  no  unsettled  point  of  law 
is  involved.  But  a  direct  appeal  from  an  erroneous 
decision  places  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  genuine 
dilemma.  Either  it  takes  the  case,  at  the  cost  of 
time  needed  for  creative  decisions  on  other  appeals, 
or  it  declines  jurisdiction  and  leaves  the  district 
courts,  the  most  conservative  sector  of  the  federal 
judiciary,  with  full  responsibility. 

Appellate  review  is  obviously  needed  to  keep 
the  difficulty  of  the  district  judge's  task  within 
tolerable  limits.  But  the  direct-appeal  procedure 
puts  the  Supreme  Court  under  great  pressure 
to  refuse  cases  on  strained  and  technical  grounds, 
pressure  to  which  it  has  sometimes  succumbed. 
Congress  should  alter  this  process.  Appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  all  district  courts,  including 
three-judge  courts,  should  be  sent  to  the  inter- 
mediate federal  courts  of  appeals. 

The  Real  Meaning 

.TT.  bstract  as  some  of  these  reforms  may  seem 
to  the  non-lawyer,  let  there  be  no  mistaking  their 
profound  impact  on  racial  matters  in  the  South. 
The  Mississippi  Freedom  Rider  cases,  which 
made  yesterday's  headlines,  have  given  rise  to  a 
complex  series  of  obstructionist  legal  maneuvers 
reaching  from  a  municipal  court  through  the 
lower  federal  courts  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
and  back  again.  They  offer  a  good  illustration 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  abstention  doctrine, 
the  reluctance  of  federal  district  judges  to  in- 
terfere with  state  court  proceedings,  the  doubts 
about  the  right  of  removing  a  trial  to  a  federal 
court,  the  apparent  unappealability  of  remand 
orders,  and  the  general  conservatism  of  Southern 
district  judges. 

These  cases,  which  I  know  well  at  first  hand, 
went  to  the  courts  in  May  1961.  They  show  de- 
fiance of  federal  law  in  its  baldest  form — clear 
legal  right  opposed  by  naked  power. 

All  the  Freedom  Riders  did  was  enter  the 
white  waiting  rooms  at  the  interstate  terminals 
in  Jackson.  Mississippi.  They  were  not  armed, 
or  profane,  or  loud,  or  threatening;  they  were 
testing,  in  an  orderly  way.  their  rights.  The 
federal  right  at  issue  was  the  right  to  travel 
unsegregated  on  common  carriers,  a  relatively 
peripheral  right  when  compared  with  education, 
or  employment,  or  the  franchise.  The  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  had  held  in  a  line  of  cases  going 
back  to  1946  that  no  state  could  require  or  permit 
segregation  of  interstate  or  intrastate  transpor- 
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tat  ion  by  railroad,  bus,  or  airline.  In  1900  it 
had  specifically  held  that  this  principle  applies 
to  the  terminal  facilities  as  well,  it'  the  federal 
law,  which  clearly  precludes  the  remotest  possi- 
bility of  successful  prosecution  under  local  segre- 
gation statutes,  could  be  frustrated  in  these 
circumstances,  it  could  tie  frustrated  in  just  aboul 
every  ease  conceivable. 

Frustrated  it  was.  In  a  campaign  of  attri- 
tion a  criminal  conviction  is  a  valuable  thing. 
simply  because  getting  it  reversed  takes  time, 
lawyers,  and  money.  The  local  authorities 
launched  a  skillful,  exquisitely  executed  legal 
operation.  The  methods  they  have  used — delay 
and  technicality — have  since  been  successfully 
used  in  thwarting  legal  rights  in  cases  all  over  the 
South  involving  schools,  voting,  and  public 
accommodations. 

Some  315  Freedom  Rider  arrests  were  made 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1961.  Of 
the  315  defendants,  279  appealed  their  convictions 
in  Mississippi  courts. 

It  is  now  thirty-four  mouths  since  the  Free- 
dom Rider  cases  first  went  to  the  courts.  Be- 
cause of  the  delays  and  the  failure  of  the  fed- 
eral courts  to  act  swiftly  and  decisively,  most 
of  these  cases — except  those  in  which  the  de- 
fendants gave  up  for  lack  of  bail  money — have 
now  been  processed  only  through  the  county 
court,  the  next  to  the  lowest  step  on  the  judicial 
ladder. 

A  few  of  the  convictions  have  been  decided, 
and  affirmed,  in  the  state  circuit  court.  None  has 
yet  been  decided  by  the  Mississippi  Supreme 
Court.  If  the  Mississippi  high  court  affirms  the 
convictions,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
will  reverse  them  some  time  in  1965,  barring 
unforeseen  delay.  Then  the  local  prosecutor  will 
have  to  decide  whether  to  set  the  cases  down 
for  retrial  and  start  the  whole  process  over 
again,  if  (in  accordance  with  customary  prac- 
tice) the  Supreme  Court's  mandate  permits  him 
to  do  it. 

In  the  federal  courts  themselves,  the  first  suit 
against  the  Mississippi  segregation  statutes  was 
filed  by  the  defendants  in  June  1961.  Twenty- 
seven  months  later  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  ordered  an  injunction  against  future 
arrests,  but  did  not  interfere  with  the  cases  still 
pending  in  the  Mississippi  courts.  Years  could 
elapse  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
finally  determines  the  real  question :  whether 
federal  courts  can  and  should  enjoin  obviously 
groundless  state  court  prosecutions  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  nullify  federal  law. 

The  estimated  outlay  required  for  exercising 


clearly  established  federal  rights  in  entering  the 
white  waiting  rooms  in  Jackson  has  been  more 
than  $2,000  (including  $1,500  cash  bail)  for 
each  of  the  Freedom  Riders  who  appealed  his 
municipal-court  conviction  as  high  as  the  stab 
circuit  court.  The  moral  damage  has  been 
incalculable. 


Why  It  Matters 

X.  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  say  that  this 
anemic  judicial  performance  is  a  lone  aberration. 
Having  begun  my  career  as  law  clerk  to  a  great 
federal  judge,  I  have  perhaps  even  more  rever- 
ence for  federal  judges  than  do  most  lawyers. 
Having  engaged  in  private  practice  for  twenty-five 
years,  I  feel  the  practicing  lawyer's  normal  re- 
luctance to  criticize  judges.  As  a  law  teacher, 
I  must  be  wary  of  denigrating  the  calling  which 
my  students  are  approaching.  But  the  plain  fact 
is  that  the  lower  federal  courts  are  not  doing 
the  job  for  which  they  were  established. 

Unless  these  courts  are  activated,  and  soon, 
the  consequences  will  be  serious.  Denial  of  clearly 
established  legal  rights  violates  the  pivotal 
compact  of  the  open  society,  whose  terms  are 
acceptance  of  present  law  in  return  for  effective 
access  to  the  processes  of  orderly  change.  Time 
and  again,  the  Negro  has  resisted  the  preach- 
ments of  separatism  and  violence.  Yet  who  is  to 
blame  him  when  he  feels  that  litigation  has  too 
often  been  a  sham? 

But  while  protection  of  minorities  from  invid- 
ious discrimination  is  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
stitutional structure  which  secures  our  open 
society,  it  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  Individual  free- 
dom is  many-sided;  it  must  include,  within 
limits,  even  the  freedom  to  implement  wrong- 
headed  and  neurotically  prejudiced  attitudes.  The 
Negroes  themselves  would  suffer,  along  with 
the  whites,  if  racial  equality  had  to  be  purchased 
at  the  price  of  the  broader  freedom.  They  are 
entitled  to  as  good  a  society  as  the  whites  now 
enjoy — not  to  a  Southern  police-state  society. 
Little  Rock  and  Oxford  provide  no  more  useful 
model  for  the  future  than  does  South  Africa. 

That  is  why  the  lower  federal  courts  are  so 
important.  It  is  up  to  them  to  reestablish  the 
rule  of  law,  which  has  been  so  severely  impaired 
by  the  lawlessness  of  state  officials,  without  de- 
preciating the  general  freedom  of  our  society. 
And  it  is  up  to  the  President,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  Congress  to  provide  them 
with  the  support  they  so  desperately  need  to 
execute  their  mission. 
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The  Strange  Twilight  of 
Harry  Bridges 

A  labor  leader  turns  businessman 


bij  Burton  H.   Wolfe 


How  the  longshoremen's  militant  leader 
— once  the  radical  boogeyman  of  the 
West  Coast — won  the  friendly  respect 
of  his  old  enemies  .  .  .  and  how  his 
once-flaming  hopes  have  turned  into 
faded  dreams. 


Xt  is  a  temptation  these  days  to  dismiss  Harry 
Bridges,  the  aging  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  as 
an  old  radical  gone  soft  and  conservative.  The 
same  journals  which  once  headlined  his  suspected 
communist  affiliations  now  emphasize  his  prefer- 
ence for  some  Republican  leaders  over  Democrats, 
his  divorce  from  all  major  labor  leaders  with  the 
exception  of  the  Teamsters'  Jimmy  Hoffa,  his 
businesslike  relations  with  the  shipping  lines; 
and  his  handling  of  some  union  projects  with  an 
eye  on  that  familiar  target  of  his  wrath:  the 
profit   motive. 


The  argument  is  persuasive.  Today  Bridges 
moves  among  his  former  enemies  in  shipping  cir- 
cles with  the  same  respect  he  always  commanded 
among  the  longshoremen.  He  has  negotiated  a 
succession  of  back-slapping  deals  with  the  ship- 
ping lines,  culminating  in  an  unprecedented 
automation  agreement  which  will  permit  a  steady 
reduction  of  the  work  force  on  the  docks. 

The  West  Coast  has  been  the  pioneer  in  labor- 
management  agreements  dealing  directly  with 
automation.  This  is,  as  Bruce  Bliven  writes,  not 
just  a  coincidence,  for  the  West  "seems  somewhat 
freer  from  the  rigidity  of  conservative  tradi- 
tion than  the  East,  more  willing  to  experiment 
boldly."  Two  other  major  contracts  with  profound 
implications  for  the  future  have  recently  been 
negotiated  in  the  area,  one  involving  Kaiser  Steel 
and  its  steelworkers,  the  other  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  its  clerks.  Although  in  their  details 
all  three  agreements  differ  considerably,  their 
broad  outlines  are  similar.  Each  union  has 
pledged  not  to  fight  automation.  In  return,  man- 


agement  in  all  three  contracts  is  paying  out  big 
money  as  part  of  a  guarantee  that  no  worker  will 
suffer  from  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery. 

In  Harry  Bridges'  automation  settlement,  the 
Pacific  Maritime  Association,  on  behalf  of  the 
shipping  lines,  has  exchanged  a  share  in  the 
profits  to  be  made  from  automation  for  an  end 
to  old  ILWU-negotiated  work  rules.  These  rules 
were  designed  to  give  longshoremen  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  paid  work  hours;  they  created 
unnecessary  jobs  and  caused  the  operation  of 
equipment  at  less  than  capacity. 

Bridges  agreed  to  junk  these  work  rules,  for 
which  he  and  his  men  had  fought  many  bitter 
battles,  and  to  permit  full-scale  automation  in 
return  for  a  longshoremen's  trust  fund  into 
which  the  employers  would  pay  $29  million  dur- 
ing the  five  and  one  half  years  of  the  pact.  The 
fund  is  used  for  vested  early  retirement  rights 
and  a  no-layoff  guarantee  for  the  fully  registered 
work  force. 
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Bridges  insists  that  the  word  automation  in 
the  settlement  is  a  misnomer.  "Mechanization  is 
tlu>  proper  term  machines  and  their  use  by  the 
employer  to  increase  profits.  You  can't  go  getting 
mad  at  the  employer,  because  under  our  system 
he's  in  business  to  make  profits.  So  you  have  to 
try  to  work  out  a  solution  within  the  system,  and 
ours  is  admittedly  a  pretty  selfish  solution." 

His  agreement  provides  that  not  a  single 
worker  can  be  laid  off,  no  matter  how  many  ma- 
chines are  brought  in.  "We'll  have  a  dwindling 
work  force,"  Bridges  admitted  to  me  one  day. 
"Bui  what  is  disappearing  is  not  jobs."  Bridges 
eased  his  skinny  frame  far  back  into  a  swivel 
chair.  One  leg,  jerking  up  and  down  nervously, 
rested  on  a  big,  cluttered  desk.  Gray-haired, 
dressed  in  a  conservative  suit,  with  a  white 
collar  and  a  tie,  he  might  have  passed  for  some 
minor  corporation  executive.  "Under  our  agree- 
ment, if  there's  no  work  for  a  man  in  one  part 
of  the  docks,  he's  switched  to  another  job.  But 
there  is  no  new  work  force.  It  is  being  replaced 
by  machines.  Our  membership  will  slip."  (It  has 
already  slipped  from  a  peak  of  90,000  to  65,000.) 

The  longshoremen  are  guaranteed  a  thirty-five- 
hour  work  week,  without  speedups  or  increased 
work  loads ;  retirement  benefits — $7,920  on  actual 
retirement  and  $115  a  month  income  after  the 
age  of  sixty-five  (plus  maximum  social  security)  ; 
and  full  medical  coverage  for  the  workers  and 
their  dependents. 

"In  all  of  this,"  Bridges  says,  "a  share  of  the 
savings  of  the  machine  goes  to  the  worker.  It 
goes  to  him  in  the  form  of  job  security,  early 
retirement,  and  guaranteed  work  opportunity. 
The  workers,  as  such,  are  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  machine,  over  and  above  shorter  hours,  in- 
creased wages,  or  any  benefits.  Under  our  agree- 
ment, we've  got  a  mortgage  on  all  of  the  ships 
that  come  into  port.  We've  got  a  fund,  based  on 
tonnage — 26  cents  a  ton  on  every  ship  that  moves 
across  the  dock.  The  money  goes  into  that  fund 
whether  the  company's  got  any  profits  or  not. 
That's  not  my  concern.  I'm  looking  out  for  the 
working  man." 

Last  of  the  Crusaders? 

JL  his  is  the  executive  side  of  the  new  Harry 
Bridges.  But  it  is  a  miscalculation  to  take  this 
aspect  of  his  curious  and  contradictory  person- 
ality as  the  only  one. 

Just  three  years  ago  Bridges  was  caught  by 
television  cameras  in  the  center  of  the  fracas  in 
San  Francisco  over  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
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American  Activities.  Notwithstanding  HCUA's 
inflammatory  film,  Operation  Abolition,  which 
pictured  him  as  a  leader  of  the  demonstrations, 
he  was  cleared  of  inciting  a  riot  against  the  com- 
mittee. But  he  most  definitely  was  there  to  oppose 
the  committee,  and  he  continues  to  do  so  with 
every  weapon  he  can  find.  In  his  column  in  the 
ILWU's  official  newspaper,  the  Dispatcher,  he 
stresses  the  theme  of  peace  with  Russia  and 
China.  His  union  has  refused  to  write  a  clause 
into  its  constitution  banning  communists  from 
office.  A  dock  worker,  Archie  Brown,  who  holds 
one  of  thirty-five  minor  positions  on  the  execu- 
tive board  of  an  ILWU  local,  has  been  convicted 
by  a  jury  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, under  a  clause  in  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act 
making  it  an  offense  for  a  communist  to  hold 
office  in  a  union.  His  case  is  on  appeal.  Bridges 
maintains  that  in  a  democracy  a  union's  members 
must  have  complete  freedom  of  choice  in  an 
election. 

Bridges  further  tries  to  maintain  an  image  of 
the  last  of  the  crusaders  among  major  labor 
leaders  by  making  his  union  a  leader  in  civil- 
rights  activities.  It  was  the  ILWU.  along  with 
a  Negro  church  group,  which  organized  a  rousing 
civil-rights  march  down  Market  Street  in  San 
Francisco.  The  demonstration  drew  20,000  par- 
ticipants, the  largest  of  any  kind  in  the  city  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  While  other  unions 
were  conspicuous  for  their  lack  of  participation, 
Bridges  had  an  integrated  drum-and-bugle  corps 
marching  in  the  parade. 

There  is  a  considerable  disparity  between 
Bridges'  expressions  and  his  actions.  On  the  one 
hand  he  denounces  the  leaders  of  some  of  his  own 
locals  for  casting  aside  idealism,  confining  them- 
selves to  moneymaking,  and  establishing  "job 
trusts."  On  the  other  hand  he  admits  that  his 
automation  agreement  was  bound  to  mean  a 
limited  work  force.  His  stated  preference  for 
Richard  Nixon  in  the  1960  election  is  just  as 
ironical,  although  he  denies  that  he  actually  gave 
support  to  the  Republican  candidate. 

"I  have  no  illusions  about  the  Republican  party 
being  the  party  of  the  working  class,"  he  says. 
"But  I  have  no  illusions  about  the  Democratic 
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party  being  the  party  of  the  working  class  either. 
Now,  the  bulk  of  our  membership  believes  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  parties,  and  they  are  Demo- 
crats. But  as  for  me,  I'm  anti-capitalist.  I  believe 
in  the  planned  economy  type  of  thinking.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  I'm  necessarily  a  socialist  or  com- 
munist or  anything."  He  ranks  the  "proponents 
of  war"  in  the  United  States  as  (1)  the  AFL- 
CIO,  (2)  the  Democratic  party,  (3)  Wall  Street 
and  the  Republican  party.  "In  that  order,"  he 
says. 

A  Life  of  Harassment 

JL  hose  who  believe  that  Bridges  has  gone  soft 
fail  to  understand  the  effects  of  his  long  isolation 
from  the  respectable  levels  of  society.  No  major 
labor  leader  in  the  United  States,  including  John 
L.  L^wis  and  Hoffa,  has  been  more  continually 
harassed.  He  has  been  labeled  a  communist  and 
attacked  as  a  sinister  figure  not  only  by  business, 
government,  and  the  press,  but  also  by  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  union  movement  itself. 

Bridges  was  born  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
sixty-three  years  ago.  His  father,  a  prosperous 
real-estate  agent,  had  Harry  collect  rent  from 
poor  families,  an  experience  which  bore  heavily 
on  the  young  man's  mind.  Later,  in  search  of 
adventure,  he  shipped  as  an  ordinary  seaman  and 
soon  found  himself  in  San  Francisco. 

In  1923  he  started  work  as  a  longshoreman  on 
the  San  Francisco  docks.  He  became  a  leader 
against  the  attempt  of  an  employer-controlled 
longshoremen's  association  to  impose  dictatorial 
controls  on  the  dock  workers.  Eleven  years  later, 
in  1934,  he  obtained  a  ruling  from  a  board  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  that  foremen 
on  the  docks  could  no  longer  line  up  gangs  of 
laborers  and.  with  the  help  of  strong-arm  men, 
work  them  sixteen  hours  a  day  without  overtime 
pay.  The  board's  ruling  established  the  policy  of 
employers'  obtaining  crews  from  union-controlled 
hiring  halls. 

In  the  same  year  came  the  famous  "Bloody 
Thursday"  maritime  strike,  in  which  police  shot 
some  of  the  militant  picketers,  killing  two  and 
wounding  hundreds.  Bridges  headed  the  strike 
committee,  which  allegedly  accepted  aid  from  the 
Communist  Party.  On  the  basis  of  that  allegation 
Harper  Knowles,  head  of  the  American  Legion's 
subversive-activities  committee,  charged  that 
Bridges  was  a  communist  and  that  the  strike  had 
been  directed  by  Moscow.  Bridges  was  not  yet  an 
American  citizen,  and  Knowles  urged  deporta- 
tion. This  was  the  first  move  in  a  deportation 
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UN  THE  WELL-TRAVELED  PEOPLE  WHO  SAIL  TO  EUROPE  ON  THE  WORLD'S  FASTEST  SHIP 


incomparable  Hildegarde,  chan-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Cart  enjoy  Mrs.  Reed  Albee,  well  known  in  ine  Mr.  Leon  Cherksey,  Chairman  of  Am- 
se  of  the  world's  smart  supper  life  on  s.s.  United  States.  He  isChair-  theater  world,  is  a  regular  traveler  chem  Products.  Ambler,  Pa.,  has 
3S,  loves  to  sail  on  the  s.s.  America.      manof  AtlanticProductsCorporation.      on  the  elegant  s.s.  United  States.  made  many  crossings  with  us. 


nagine  yourself  on  the  deck  of  the  s.s.  United  States!  You 
ame  aboard  to  the  tinkle  and  gaiety  of  a  bon  voyage  party.  You 
aved  goodbye  and  watched  this  great  ship  move  out  from  the 
ier  .  .  .  and  slowly  turn  toward  Europe. 

You  lingered  over  a  superbly  prepared  dinner  last  night.  You 
anced  in  a  softly  lit  ballroom.  You  slept  late  in  a  bed  that  felt 
s  though  it  were  made  for  royalty.  This  morning  you're  re- 
eshed  by  a  plunge  in  the  salt  water  pool.  You've  discovered 
Tat  a  game  in  this  champagne-like  air  is  one  of  the  world's 


finest  tonics.  And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  pleasures  that 
make  s.s.  United  States  the  meeting  ground  of  some  of  the 
most  traveled  people  on  earth. 

The  s.s.  America  is  equally  popular  and  lets  you  spend  two 
extra  days  at  sea.  Whether  you  are  going  to  Europe  on  pleasure 
or  business,  there  is  no  more  luxurious  or  restful  way  to  travel 
than  on  one  of  these  two  great  ships. 

SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT.  Fares  are  lowest  in  the  Thrift  Season  with 
additional  10%  reduction  on  round  trips,  even  if  one  way  is  by  air. 
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Madurodam  is  a  miniature  city  built  at  a  scale  of  I  to  25.  Windmills  turn,  trains  and  autos  move,  bells  toll.  At  night  44,000  tiny  lights  twinkle. 

Children,  like  little  Margreetje  Kooyman  (above),  are  simply  enthralled  by  it. 

'Come  to  Madurodam  and  see  Holland  in  an  hour" 


Madurodam,  located  in  The 
Hague,  gives  you  a  Lilliputian' s- 
eye  view  of  Holland's  architecture 
and  scenery.  Come  see  it.  But  stay 
and  see  the  real-size  Holland. 
The  Flower  Pageant  is  in  Mar. 
The  Queen's  Procession  in 
September.  Cheese  markets  are 
open  through  October.  And 
the  Dutch  people  await  you. 


Madurodam  is  the  smallest  town  in 
the  world  and  it  will  give  you  a  fas- 
cinating lesson  in  Dutch  history. 
The  perfect  tiny  buildings,  the  ships, 
the  farms,  represent  Holland  from 
the  year  1000.  Princess  Beatrix  is 
honorary  mavor  of  this  wonderland. 

Madurodam  is  in  The  Hague.  Just 
west  of  it  is  Scheveningen,  Holland's 
most  popular  summer  resort. 

To  the  east  is  Gouda,  famous 
cheese  city.  To  the  south  is  Rotter- 
dam, Europe's  largest  port.  To  the 
north  is  Amsterdam,  with  its  antique 


shops,  diamond  merchants,  its  canals 
and  fine  restaurants  and  hotels.  All 
are  within  50  miles  of  Madurodam. 

Wherever  you  go  in  Holland, 
there's  a  special  treat  in  store  for  you. 
The  Dutch  like  Americans,  and  they 
make  you  feel  comfortable. 

Come  visit  the  hospitable  Dutch. 
Come  on  a  Dutch  carrier,  by  air  or 
by  sea.  More  fun  that  way. 

For  further  information, talk  to  your 
travel  agent,or  write  the  Netherlands 
National  Tourist  Office,  A.  N.V.V. 
605  5th  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


by  Burton  II.  Wolfe 
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campaign  against  Bridges  which  was  to  continue 
for  the  better  part  of  two  decades. 

It  took  five  years  to  work  up  a  full-scale  de- 
portation hearing  and  by  thai  time  Bridges  was 
monarch  of  the  Pacific  waterfront.  Dean  James 
M.  Landis  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  the  first 
of  many  judicial  figures  to  denounce  the  cam- 
paign against  Bridges,  presided  over  the  1939 
hearing.  Landis  called  much  of  the  testimony  by 
key  witnesses  "a  morass  of  prevarication."  After 
a  7,700-page  transcript  had  been  tilled,  Landis 
ruled  that  there  was  no  proof  of  Bridges'  being 
a  communist.  After  another  hearing  in  1941,* 
Judge  Charles  B.  Sears,  a  retired  Xew  York 
judge,  decided  that  Bridges  had  been  "affiliated" 
with  the  Communist  Party  and  recommended  that 
he  be  deported.  The  CIO  rallied  to  Bridges'  side, 
ami  its  leaders  became  particularly  incensed  when 
Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle,  despite  a  re- 
versal of  the  Sears  decision,  ordered  Bridges  de- 
ported anyway. 

In  1945  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ruled,  five  to 
three,  that  Bridges  had  received  "an  unfair  hear- 
ing on  the  question  of  his  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party,"  and  Biddle's  deportation 
order  was  canceled.  In  his  concurring  opinion 
Justice  Frank  Murphy  said:  "The  record  in  this 
ease  will  stand  forever  as  a  monument  to  man's 
intolerance  of  man.  Seldom  if  ever  in  the  history 
of  this  nation  has  there  been  such  a  concentrated 
and  relentless  crusade  to  depoi't  an  individual  be- 
cause he  dared  to  exercise  the  freedom  that 
belongs  to  him  as  a  human  being  and  that  is 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Constitution."  Four 
months  later  Bridges  became  a  naturalized  citizen. 

His  troubles,  however,  were  not  over.  In  1949 
a  parade  of  witnesses,  one  of  them  Bridges' 
former  wife,  testified  in  federal  court  that  he 
had  been  a  communist  during  the  'twenties  and 
early  'thirties.  After  two  government  witnesses 
swore  to  seeing  Bridges  at  the  Communist  Party 
convention  in  New  York  in  1936,  defense  attorney 
Vincent  Hallinan  (who  later  got  a  six-months 
suspended  sentence  for  contempt  of  court  for  his 
wild  courtroom  antics)  proved  that  Bridges  had 
been  in  Stockton,  California,  at  the  time.  Hal- 
linan also  showed  that  the  government's  key  wit- 
ness had  been  paid  $5,000  to  testify  and  that  the 
Immigration  Service  had  persuaded  the  Los  An- 

*  The  most  amusing  development  during  the  time 
of  the  second  hearing  was  an  editorial  in  Business 
Week  which  stated:  "Many  businessmen,  who  mieht 
once  have  welcomed  his  deportation,  have  learned 
to  work  with  Australian  Harry  and  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  instability  of  labor  relations  which 
might  follow  in  the  wake  of  his  martyi'dom*." 


geles  courts  to  expunge  the  witness's  criminal 
record.  The  jury  was  not  impressed,  convicting 
Bridges  for  perjury  and  for  conspiring  with 
others  to  conceal  a  communist  background.   He 

was  sentenced  to  live  years,  a  decision  which  was 
eventually  overruled  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  1952  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  brought 
the  lengthy  dispute  to  an  end  by  ruling  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  had  expired. 

Although  his  court  battles  were  over,  Bridges 
still  had  to  face  continuing  recriminations  from 
organized  labor  and  the  press.  In  1950,  during 
his  final  trial,  Bridges  and  the  entire  ILWU  had 
been  ousted  from  the  CIO  after  having  been 
accused  of  infiltrating  the  union  with  commu- 
nists. From  that  time  until  Jimmy  Hoffa  took  the 
spotlight  away  from  him.  Bridges  was  to  remain 
the  whipping  boy  of  organized  labor. 

Incorruptible  and  Underpaid 

1V1  any  of  Bridges'  activities  today  must  inevi- 
tably be  a  reaction  to  a  past  which  has  left  him 
embittered.  He  takes  great  satisfaction  in  thumb- 
ing his  nose  at  the  rest  of  organized  labor.  His 
power  on  the  West  Coast  docks  is  supreme.  The 
jurisdiction  of  his  union  is  absolute,  and  his  new 
automation  agreement  amounts  to  an  impregna- 
ble bulwark  against  any  worker  who  cannot  be 
sent  to  work  through  the  ILWU. 

Life  under  Bridges  has  been  good  for  the  long- 
shoremen. They  are  a  respected  element  in  the 
community.  In  San  Francisco  they  average  more 
than  $6,000  a  year  in  wages,  compared  to  the 
$4,000  average  of  other  laborers.  In  Los  Angeles 
the  contrast  is  even  greater,  with  the  average 
for  longshoremen  $6,700  and  for  other  laborers 
$3,600.  These  averages,  according  to  the  1960 
U.  S.  Census,  are  also  higher  than  those  for 
clergymen,  social  workers,  mail  carriers,  carpen- 
ters, auto  mechanics,  painters,  and  truck  drivers 
in  the  area. 

Bridges  has  achieved  this  standard  of  living 
for  his  workers  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
union  racketeering.  One  shipping  magnate  calls 
him  "incorruptible."  Despite  the  communist 
charges,  he  can  hobnob  with  the  leaders  of  indus- 
try and  reach  business  agreements  with  big 
shipping  interests  with  greater  facility  than  any 
other  unionist.  Yet  he  himself  remains  the  lowest 
paid  of  all  the  well-known  labor  leaders  in  the 
country,  drawing  a  salary  no  higher  than  the  top 
pay  for  some  ILWU  members — $235  a  week.  He 
lives  unpretentiously  in  a  pleasant  section  of  San 
Francisco's  Mission  District.  He  is  the  only  na- 
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tionally  known  labor  leader  in  San  Francisco  I 
know  of  who  "makes  the  scene,"  as  they  say  here, 
with  the  ordinary  people.  He  can  be  seen  taking 
his  child  to  a  playground  where  everybody  else 
goes.  He  is  not  a  country-club  man.  John  Dos 
Passos  wrote  in  Midcentury  that  Bridges  had 
been  "keen  about  herding  Pacific  Coast  Japanese 
into  concentration  camps"  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
Actually  Bridges  and  the  ILWU  fought  the  re- 
location of  the  Japanese-Americans.  In  fact 
Bridges  is  now  married  to  a  nisei  who,  as  a  girl, 
had  been  sent  to  one  of  the  camps. 

There  are  vast  differences  between  Bridges  and 
other  big  names  in  labor,  and  he  is  quite  blunt 
in  telling  anyone  what  they  are.  "George  Mean.  ." 
he  says,  "is  the  darling  of  the  big  corporations 
and  big  business."  When  Bridges  starts  on  this 
subject,  his  eyes  grow  wider  and  the  sharp 
Australian  accent  he  never  lost  seems  to  take 
over  from  any  acquired  Americanisms.  "Meany 
was  never  on  a  picket  line  or  on  a  strike  in  his 
life.  The  way  he  thinks  of  the  working  man  is 
the  way  it  affects  me,  George  Meany.  He  has  to 
bring  about  some  benefits  to  make  it  look  good, 
but  he  doesn't  care  about  the  working  man.  All 
he  cares  about  is  George  Meany." 

Bridges'  attitude  toward  Meany  is  not  mys- 
terious. Meany  himself  admits  to  being  a  strong 
devotee  of  capitalism,  and  he  once  boasted  before 
a  meeting  of  employers  that  he  had  never  been 
in  a  strike  or  walked  a  picket  line.  He  enjoys 
living  high,  rides  in  a  chauffeured  Cadillac — the 
symbol  of  the  boss  in  union  literature  and  songs — 
and  conducts  himself  to  a  great  extent  like  a 
corporation  president.  Furthermore,  he  is  vigor- 
ously anticommunist.  and  anyone  who  is  vigor- 
ously anticommunist  is  certain  to  become  the 
enemy  of  Harry  Bridges,  the  foremost  defender 
of  Russia  and  China  in  the  American  labor 
movement. 


"Labor 


Is  Going  No  Place" 


J.  t  is  somewhat  more  difficult,  however,  to  appre- 
ciate Bridges'  attitude  toward  Walter  Reuther. 
"Reuther  is  a  stooge  for  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion," he  told  me.  "They  all  are.  The  AFL-CIO 
leaders  put  respectability  above  their  interest  in 
the  working  man.  They  were  more  guilty  than 
the  politicians  in  bringing  on  Landrum-Griffin. 
They  were  concerned  first  and  foremost  with 
their  own  personal  images,  their  own  respecta- 
bility. They  have  to  be  thought  of  first  as  the 
champions  of  free  enterpris- 

To  understand  Bridges'  bitterness,  one  has  to 


remember  that  Reuther  came  up  through  the 
ranks  of  labor  as  swiftly  as  he  did  in  the  1930s 
because  he  was  a  Socialist  at  a  time  when  it  was 
advantageous  to  be  one — at  least  in  the  United 
Auto  Workers  and  the  CIO.  Moreover,  when 
Reuther  was  leading  a  faction  against  the  dic- 
tatorial, strikebreaking  president  of  the  UAW, 
Homer  Martin,  he  permitted  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  to  do  much  of  the  necessary 
infighting.  This  is  not  to  say  Reuther  was  un- 
disturbed by  the  alliance,  but  only  that  he  went 
along  with  it  because  he  considered  Homer  Mar- 
tin the  greater  danger.  Reuther  was  vigorously 
opposed  to  the  business  unionism  of  the  Gompers 
school,  which  was  adopted  by  Martin  and  also  by 
George  Meany.  While  Meany  moved  to  the  top  of 
the  AFL  through  his  conservative  business  union- 
ism. Reuther  won  his  fights  by  projecting  the 
image  of  a  labor  leader  who,  while  opposed  to 
communism,  was  even  more  militant  and  effective 
than  the  communist  faction  in  the  CIO. 

Reuther  later  adopted  new  political  positions, 
however,  which  were  to  alienate  Bridges.  First 
he  quit  the  Socialist  Party  to  become  an  all-out 
New  Dealer.  In  1946  when  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  UAW  with  an  opposing  board,  he 
eliminated  his  opposition  by  convincing  the  union 
membership  that  Communists  were  still  a  strong 
force  in  the  CIO. 

Two  years  later,  in  1948.  Bridges  became  en- 
gaged in  an  irrevocable  clash  with  the  other  CIO 
leaders  over  Henry  Wallace's  Presidential  candi- 
dacy. Bridges  supported  Wallace;  the  CIO  backed 
Truman.  "They  are  not  trade  unionists."  Reuther 
said,  in  a  famous  speech  assailing  the  Wallace 
supporters.  "They  are  colonial  agents  of  a  foreign 
government  using  the  trade  unions  as  an  operat- 
ing base." 

Bridges  denounced  Reuther  and  the  other  CIO 
leaders,  arguing  that  in  making  peace  with  the 
Truman  Administration  they  were  abandon- 
ing the  class  struggle  between  employers  and 
workers.  As  for  the  anticommunist  attack, 
Bridges  said :  "It  is  a  sad  day  for  American  labor 
when  the  workers  themselves  fall  for  the  bosses' 
time-honored  trick  of  red-baiting." 

When  Bridges  assails  Meany  and  Reuther  these 
days,  he  concentrates  on  communism,  socialism, 
and  the  Cold  War.  "Right  now  the  labor  move- 
ment is  going  no  place."  he  says.  "The  official 
AFL-CIO  leadership  is  more  concerned  about  the 
residents  of  West  Berlin  than  about  getting  jobs 
for  all  in  the  AFL-CIO.  The  leaders  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  are  the  leading  warmongers  in  this  country. 
They  don't  want  to  do  anything  about  unemploy- 
ment. They  just  want  to  get  us  into  a  war  over 


Avis  can't  afford 

television  commercials 

Aren't  you  glad? 


Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to 
make  a  television  commercial? 
About  $15,000. 
Of  course,  that  includes  high- 
way, western  sky,  car,  pretty  girls 
and  a  catchy  jingle  to  delight  the 
hearts  of  music  lovers.  And  then 
^ou  still  have  to  pay  for  putting  it  on  the  air. 
Avis  hasn't  got  that  kind  of  money. 
We're  only  No.2  in  rent  a  cars. 

What  we  do  have  is  plenty  of  decent  cars  like  lively, 
mper-torque  Fords.  Plenty  of  counters  with  girls  behind 
them  who  don't  think  it's  corny  to  be  polite. 
We  have  everything  but  television  commercials. 
But  business  is  getting  better. 
Maybe  soon,  you  won't  be  so  lucky. 


1964  AVIS,  INC. 
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Berlin  or  Cuba.  Within  the  AFL-CIO  there  are 
no  solutions  for  unemployment.  The  AFL  are 
the  greatest  supporters  of  free  enterprise,  of 
capitalism,  in  this  country.  In  all  other  countries, 
the  trade-union  movement  leads  to  some  kind  of 
socialized  type  of  planned  production." 

The  most  ironical  aspect  of  Bridges'  conduct 
today  is  that  his  paradigm  for  the  rest  of  or- 
ganized labor  could  easily  be  directed  toward  his 
own  leadership.  If  AFL-CIO  unions  are  run  on 
the  principle  of  business  first,  so  is  the  ILWU. 

Today  Bridges  is  more  closely  identified  with 
Hoffa  than  anyone  else.  But  this  is  for  practical 
reasons.  Both  are  opposed  by  the  AFL-CIO  and 
they  need  to  rely  on  each  other  in  jurisdictional 
disputes,  lest  they  weaken  their  positions  still 
further.  Even  though  Bridges  and  Hoffa  are 
friends,  they  stand  far  apart  in  their  union 
methods  and  ideals.  In  these  Bridges  and  Reuther 
— the  enemies — are  much  more  similar.  Hoffa  has 
tied  himself  in  with  hoodlums,  used  union  funds 
to  arrange  big  business  deals,  retained  batteries 
of  lawyers  to  keep  himself  out  of  jail,  taken  the 
highest  salary  of  any  labor  official  for  himself, 
and  raided  one  field  after  another  to  increase 
the  size  of  his  empire. 

Bridges  and  Reuther  are  strict  moralists,  ab- 
solutely above  hoodlumism.  Both  keep  their 
unions'  funds  out  of  speculation,  take  salaries  so 
small  that  they  are  actually  niggardly  for  men 
in  positions  of  such  responsibility,  and  use  much 
of  their  union  machinery  to  deal  with  social  prob- 
lems. Hoffa  is  known  to  the  public — although  not 
to  all  of  his  own  men  by  any  means — as  the  big- 
money  man ;  Reuther  and  Bridges  are  known  to 
all  as  the  little  man's  heroes. 

When  Bridges  is  pressed  to  spell  out  his  specific 
differences  with  other  labor  leaders,  he  has  much 
to  say  on  peace,  civil  rights,  and  money.  On  other 
subjects,  such  as  the  solutions  to  unemployment 
which  he  says  the  others  don't  have,  he  falls  back 
on  a  condemnation  of  the  system: 

"I  don't  think  under  our  present  system  we 
can  do  anything  to  stop  unemployment  and  lay- 
offs. Our  present  social  system  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  when  you  can't  use  a  worker  for  profit- 
able production,  you  get  rid  of  that  worker 
without  any  concern  over  what  happens  to  him 
afterward — his  food,  medical  care,  education,  or 
anything  else." 

But  his  own  solution  to  unemployment  and 
layoffs  has  been  to  get  a  share  in  the  savings 
resulting  from  automation  for  his  present  union 
members — without  regard  for  dwindling  future 
membership.  Agreements  like  the  Bridges  au- 
tomation contract  are  not  works  of  a  militant 


For  an  Absence 
by  Jack  Marshall 

there  is  not  much  time  left  I  am  afraid. 

I  cannot  watch  your  eyes  turned  away 

From  the  kitchen  door  like  beggars 

And  not  know  how  it  shall  be  for  me  also. 

Again,  if  I  repeat  the  ancient  lie.  forgive  me: 

I  love  you  now.  and  loved  you  those  nights 

Our  shadows  brushed  each  other  on  the  stairs. 

A   nod,   nothing  more.  Words  could  not  redeem 

Our  lives  from  their  contending  chores. 

(I  almost  choked  from  keeping  still  so  long.) 

As  though  a  bearhug  gagged  your  lungs 

In  answer  to  how  the  grieving  goes, 

Like  a  trained,  toothless  lion  you  swallowed 

the  soggy  bread 
Of  a  lifetime  spent  before  your  life  was  through. 

Father,  you  are  ridiculous  as  a  saint. 

In  a  time  of  sleek  cars  and  gay  sport  fashions 

Your  socks  are  mismatched  in  high-button  shoes. 

The  visored  look,  the  eggwhite  yoke  of  hair, 

Closed  eyes  rehearse  the  posture  of  a  stone 

Till  now  you  age  me  with  a  glance. 

Love's  own  miser  outdone.  I  turn  my  pockets 

Inside-out.  but  tell  me.  why  do  you  mourn 

So  religiously?  What,  in  the  desert,  did  you 

overhear 
The  water  whisper  to  the  rock?  On  the  plains 
Where  old  gods  led  their  avenging  hordes, 
What  have  you  seen  that  makes  of  our  love 

a  bloodless  war? 

While  pride,  like  the  bad  teeth  in  your  mouth, 

Sours  and  rots  to  the  passionate  root, 

In  the  no-man's  land  of  your  eyes 

I  watch  the  years'  limping  casualties 

Lug  half  their  exile  yet  to  go. 

Old  man,  be  done  with  it. 


idealism.  They  are  a  retreat  from  the  awesome 
problem  of  unemployment  in  future  generations. 
For  the  most  part  Harry  Bridges  remains 
alone,  isolated  from  all  but  the  Teamsters,  with 
whom  he  will  not  become  involved  in  an  outright 
alliance.  He  is  without  the  national  influence  of 
which  he  once  dreamed.  The  hopes  have  not 
vanished,  but  they  have  now  become  an  old  man's 
hopes,  talked  about  at  times  with  the  animation 
of  the  past,  but  no  longer  pursued  because  pursuit 
has  become  impossible.  He  now  spends  most  of 
his  time  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  65,000 
longshoremen.     There    is    little    else   he   can    do. 
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Necklace,  about  $2600;  crescent  pin,  about  $500;  brooch,  about  $2000;  earrings,  about  $920;  ring,  about  $2400.  Your  jeweler  can  show  you  many  more. 


Seemingly  carved  of  light,  the  diamond  never  fails 
to  delight  the  eye.  And  this  joyous  spark  stays 
alive  forever.  The  diamond  jewel  you  select  will 
be  your  most  imperishable  possession,  your  single 
most  admired  and  individual  adornment,  if  you 


chose  it  for  becomingness  rather  than  for  stone 
size  alone.  The  diamond  is  precious  and  forever, 
no  matter  what  its  size.  If  you  are  interested  in 
the  pieces  shown,  let  your  jeweler  write  Harper's 
Magazine,  P.  0.  Box  3993,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd. 


A  Man  With  a  Country 


by  Milton  Mayer 


Feeling  like  David,  a  lone  writer  is 
taking  on  a  whole  platoon  of  Goliath* 
— including  Dean  Rusk,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  federal  courts — in 
defense  of  the  basic  American  light  to 
travel  wherever  he  pleases. 

JYlrs.  Mayer  and  I  stood  fidgeting  in  the  pleni- 
potentiary presence  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ode,  the 
American  Consul  in  Berne.  The  date  was  January 
18,  19G3,  and  the  weather  was  the  reason  we 
fidgeted  (though  Mr.  Ode  may  have  thought  we 
had  other  reasons).  We  had  half  an  hour  to  get 
the  last  train  to  connect,  via  Meiringen  and 
Briinig,  with  the  postbus  back  to  our  mountain: 
and  Switzerland,  including  Berne,  was  disappear- 
ing under  the  heaviest   snow   in  a  century. 

We  had  each  slipped  Mr.  Ode  ten  dollars  lor  a 
new  passport.  Ours  would  expire  while  we  were 
making  a  quick  trip  home  in  March,  and  we 
figured  we'd  get  the  new  ones  now  and  have  it 
over  with.  We  had  completed  the  application 
forms  and  handed  them  to  Mr.  Ode,  who  bade  us 
swear  solemnly  that  we  would  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  said 
that  we  swore  neither  solemnly  nor  jocosely,  nor, 
indeed,  at  all;  out  we  would  affirm,  in  the  fashion 
permitted  people  who  follow  the  Biblical  injunc- 
tion against  swearing;  and  affirm  we  did.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Ode  should  have  handed  us  our  shiny 
new  passports. 

Whereupon,  instead,  he  handed  us  a  sheet  and 
said,   "Now,   if  you'll   just   sign   this   .   .   ."    The 


sheet    contained    the    following    mimeographed 
words,  and  no  others: 

WARNING 

Section  6  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
(50  U.S.C.  786)  prohibits  application  for  or  use 
of  a  passport  by  and  issuance  or  renewal  of  a 
passport  to  a  member  of  an  organization  regis- 
tered or  required  to  register  as  a  Communist 
organization  under  Section  7  of  the  Act.  The 
following  organizations  are  registered  under 
Section  7 : 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

*  *  * 

I  am  not  and  have  not  been  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  12  full  calendar  months  preceding 
the  date  of  this  application  (and  no  other  person 
to  be  included  in  the  passport  is  or  has  been  at 
any  time  during  the  said  period)  a  member  of 
any  organization  registered  or  required  to  reg- 
ister under  Section  7  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  (50 
U.S.C.  786). 


Signature 

"Who  issues  this?"  I  said. 

"The  Department  of  State,"  said  Mr.  Ode  pleni- 
potentiarily. 

"Sii  ce  when?" 

"Oh.   quite   recently." 

"And   it   has  to  be  signed?" 

"If  you   want   a   new   passport." 

"But   not    sworn   to?" 

"Apparently  not." 

"And  what  organizations  besides  the  Commun- 
ist  Party   are   required  to   register?" 

"I'm  afraid   I   don't  know." 
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"But  how  am  1  to  know  thai  1  am  not  a  member 
of  any  such  organization  when  I  don't  know  what 
the  organizations  are?  Aren't  yon  asking  me  to 
sign  a  blank  check?" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Ode,  "I'll  go  upstairs  and  get 
the  regulations.  Nobody  has  raised  any  objection 
before" — with  which  ho  gathered  up  all  the 
papers  on  his  desk,  put  them  in  the  safe,  locked 
the  safe,  and  went,  I  suppose,  upstairs. 

He  returned  with  a  sheaf  and  went  through  it. 
i  can't  read  you  all  of  this."  he  said  finally, 
"because  some  of  it  is  Classified.  But  it  says  here 
that  any  person  who  objects  to  signing  the  state- 
ment may  submit  his  reasons  to  the  Department 
for  its  further  determination.  Do  you  object  to 
signing  the  statement?"  I   said  I  did. 

"And   you,    Mrs.    Mayer?" 

All  of  our  papers  and  most  of  our  books,  clothes, 
and  furnishings,  our  car,  and  two  of  our  children 
were  in  Switzerland;  somebody  would  have  to 
have  a  passport  to  return  from  the  Free  World  to 
get  them.  And  time  was  wasting  and  the  snow 
getting  heavier.  Mrs.  Mayer  signed  and  got  her 
passport.  I  got  nine  of  my  ten  dollars  back  (the 
house  taking  its  usual  commission),  and  we  went 
out  into  the  glittering  dusk  and  got  back  to 
Briinig  in  the  frozen-fingered  dawn. 

I  warmed  my  fingers  and  submitted  to  the  State 
Department  my  reasons  for  refusing  to  sign  the 
statement,  sending  a  copy  to  Attorney  Francis 
Heisler  of  Carmel,  California,  who  specializes  in 
supporting  and  defending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  attack  by  anybody  (includ- 
ing the  U.S.  government). 

I  explained  that  I  had  assignments  in  Europe 
for  two  religious  organizations  (the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation,  to  attend  the  Christian  Peace 
Conference  in  Prague)  and  four  publishers  (the 
Christian  Century  to  report  on  the  Conference; 
Harper's  to  report  on  life  in  Prague;  the  Pro- 
gressive to  report  on  Eastern  Europe;  and  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  to  report  on  the  Amer- 
icanization of  Europe).  Thus  my  freedom  of  press 
and  worship  was  involved.  My  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, too,  in  that  the  requirement  would 
penalize  me  (if  I  were  a  Communist)  for  associa- 


Milton  Mayer  lectures,  teaches,  and  preaches; 
and  writes.  (He  has  won  the  Polk  Memorial 
Award  and  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Citation  for 
Journalism.)  His  next  book,  to  be  published  this 
spring  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  ivill 
be  "What  Can  a  Man  Do?" — containing  this 
article  and  other  essays  selected  from  the  many, 
many  he  has  written. 


lion.    And  of  course  there  was  Article  1.'?,  Section 

2 — but  who  cares?  a  member  nation? — of  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights: 
"Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  country, 
including  his  own." 

I  forgot  to  invoke  the  Old  Fifth,  but  I  re- 
membered to  say  that  it  looked  like  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  to  me  to  deprive  a  man  of 
a  passport  who  had  never  been  charged  with 
or  convicted  of  an  offense  against  the  United 
States  or  any  state,  territory,  or  insular  posses- 
sion thereof.  In  conclusion  I  shot  my  cuffs  at 
posterity :  "I  am  willing,  indeed  eager,  to  witness 
openly  to  all  of  my  personal  and  organizational 
beliefs  and  associations  past  and  present;  but  I 
am  unable  to  do  so  under  duress.  The  test  oath — 
and  the  Warning  sheet  in  question  is  tantamount 
to  such  oath — requires  a  man  to  deny  a  crime 
with  which  he  has  not  been  charged.  It  is  the 
historic  instrument  of  tyrannies  for  the  reduction 
of  free  men  to  servility.  It  is  unworthy  of  my 
country  and  my  government,  and  I  hope  that  my 
protest  will  weigh  against  it.  .  .  ." 

Sincerely    yours,    and   Ruat   coelum* 


A  Test  Case 

£\.  few  weeks  later,  on  my  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  I  sidled  into  the  San  Francisco  passport 
office  to  see  if  my  new  passport  was  waiting  there 
for  me.  It  wasn't,  but  "Washington"  had  in- 
structed "San  Francisco"  to  ask  me  to  fill  out  a 
new  application  form.  The  new  form  included 
the  non-Communist  disclaimer  as  a  part  of  the 
oath  that  has  always  appeared  on  the  application. 
I  complied,  inking  out  the  disclaimer.  I  knew  that 
the  San  Francisco  application  was  meaningless 
because  the  Berne  application  was  (1)  prior, 
(2)  pending,  and  (3)  complete  (the  Warning 
sheet  having  been  wholly  separate  from  it). 

Nevertheless  the  State  Department  latched  on 
to  the  San  Francisco  form  so  that  it  could  claim 
that  my  application,  with  the  disclaimer  inked  out, 
was  incomplete.  The  Department  was  thereby 
estopped  (I  can  see  it  rolling  words  like  "estopped" 
around)  from  processing  (more  rolling)  the  appli- 
cation. It  had  to  make  that  claim  or  admit  that  it 
was  denying  me  a  passport.  And  such  admission 
would  at  once  entitle  me  to  a  hearing  under  Kent 
v.  Dulles,  which  in  1958  established  travel  as  an 
inherent  right  of  citizenship  which  may  not  be 
denied  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  Kent  case  required   (for  the  first  time  in 

*  Though    the   heavens   fall. — The    Editors 
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the  melancholy  history  of  McCarthyism)  that  the 
about-to-be-injured  party  be  confronted  with 
the  evidence  against  him.  The  Passport  Office 
opposes  confrontation,  which  would  disclose  the 
rces  of  its  information.  Mr.  Abba  P.  Schwartz, 
the  State  Department's  Administrator  of  Security 
Affairs,  favors  confrontation  (and  Mr.  Abram 
Chaves,  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Department,  sup- 
ports Mr.  Schwartz)  ;  in  the  midst  of  which 
slow  swordplay  I  came  clattering  along  in  my 
dusty  sandals  and  nailed  my  dusty  theses  to  the 
door  of  the  State  Department.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
I  am  a  pawn  (on  whosever  side).  But  what  "these 
Bernards" — as  Dostoevsky  would  say — always 
forget  is  that  this  is  a  game  in  which  even  a  pawn 
can  play  and,  in  the  end-game,  play  a  mortal  role. 

But  the  end-game  was  a  long  time  developing. 
My  lawyers — whose  name  was  now  Phalanx — 
decided  that  every  possible  administrative  remedy 
should  be  exhausted  before  I  sued,  so  that  the 
case  would  be  solidly  bottomed  (more  rolling). 
All  spring  they  roamed  the  State  Department  cor- 
ridors in  the  ingenuous  hope  that  somebody  would 
step  out  of  an  office  and  say  Yes  or  No.  Came 
June  and  Miss  Frances  Knight,  Director,  Pass- 
port Office,  finally  told  me  in  writing  that  she 
was  estopped,  etc.,  and  I  buckled  on  the  whole 
armor  of  the  law  which,  in  its  impartial  majesty, 
alike  forbids  the  government  to  oppress  the 
citizen  and  the  citizen  to  oppress  the  government. 

The  issue  inside  the  Department  (so  my  ovev- 
cover  agents  informed  me)  had  gone  all  the  way 
up  to  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  overruled  Mr. 
Chayes  on  "policy  grounds."  Mr.  Chaves  had 
advised  the  Department  to  give  me  the  passport 
and  get  shut  of  me;  its  legal  grounds  for  refusal 
were,  he  thought,  untenable.  But  Miss  Knight 
told  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  that  she  under- 
stood that  this  was  to  be  a  test  case  of  the 
Department's  passport  policy. 

The  Devil's  Own  Polity 

Oi.i  Mayer  r.  Rusk  went  to  court.  The  lawsuit 
(in  which  I  disappear  now  except  for  the  title  of 
the  pleadings)  goes  on  apace,  and  the  pace  would 
pleasure  a  senior  snail.  We — for  I  am  now  multi- 
tudinized  by  amici  curiae — were  granted  a  statu- 
tory three-judge  court  to  hear  the  matter  in  the 
first  instance  and  were  thus  assured  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  But  one  of  the 
three  judges  was  just  moving  to  Washington,  so 
the  hearing  went  over  from  July  to  October.  We 
pleaded  the  urgency  of  my  situation  and  offered, 
as  friends  of  the  court,  to  carry  the  judge's  piano 


for  him.  No  go.  October  it  was.  On  December 
third,  the  decision  was  given  against  us,  the 
buck  being  expected,  in  such  cases,  to  pass  to 
the  nine-judge  court  above.  It  is  now  passing, 
sedately. 

I  was  aware  that  it  might  be  months  or  years 
before  I  came  out  the  other  end  of  the  juridical 
process.  With  my  new  passport  (if  I  got  one)  I 
would  just  about  make  it  from  the  house  to  the 
old  people's  home.  The  prospect  didn't  please,  so 
I  thought  I  would  try  to  intimidate  the  State 
Department  into  a  quick  carriage  of  justice.  I  put 
in  a  person-to-person  call  to  Miss  Knight's  mouth- 
piece, Mr.  Robert  D.  Johnson,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Passport  Office  in  Washington,  and  when  he 
answered  I  said,  "Johnson,  old  boy — ."  "This  is 
not  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  the  man  in  Washington, 
"this  is  Mr.  Whacker  [or  maybe  it  was  Tibbie, 
or  Veepings]  in  Mr.  Johnson's  office."  Nothing 
undaunted,  I  tried  to  tell  Veepings  just  how  it 
was.  He  replied:  "Mr.  Mayer,  the  Department 
takes  the  view  that  it  is  the  citizen's  duty  to  help 
his  government  enforce  the  law." 

These  words  of  Veepings — I  report  them  ver- 
batim— lay  the  foundation  for  the  devil's  very 
own  polity.  They  mean  perpetual  martial  law7  and 
the  perpetual  alienation  of  a  man's  natural  right 
(especially  a  small  man's)  to  pass  by  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  when  one  policeman  is  arresting 
a  dozen  thugs  with  blazing  guns.  If  we  do  not  pin 
back  these  Veepings'  ears,  we  shall  find  our  own 
amputated  because  we  did  not  interpose  to  give 
the  man  from  the  municipal  animal  shelter  a 
pants-leg  up  on  a  rabid  dog.  If  we  do  not 
strike  down  the  Veepings  Doctrine,  there  is 
no  limit  to  government,  and  we  may  as  well 
confess  that  we  are  no  better  off  than  the 
Russians. 

But  there  is  no  arguing  doctrine  with  a 
Veepings.  and  I  thought  I  would  try  a  more 
primitive  gambit.  I  wrote  Miss  Knight  a  Dear 
Sir  letter,  calling  her  attention  to  Section  6(a) 
(2)  (b),  which  forbids  her  to  issue  a  passport 
"knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe"  that  the 
applicant  is  a  Communist.  I  asserted  (without 
saying  I  was  or  I  wasn't)  that  she  did  not  have 
such  knowledge  or  belief.  Unless,  therefore,  she 
informed  me  that  she  did,  I  respectfully  demanded 
that  she  issue  me  a  passport  at  once.  She  did 
neither. 

I  concluded  that  I  might  fare  better  with  a  man 
of  my  own  sex,  namely,  my  adversary  in  Mayer  v. 
Rusk.  I  directed  Mr.  Rusk's  attention  to  Section 
6(a)  (1),  which  makes  it  a  felony  for  a  Commu- 
nist to  apply  for  a  passport.  Pointing  out  that  I 
had  applied  for  a  passport  in  Berne,  not  to  men- 


Pacific  Martens  on  a  Weyerhaeuser  tree  jam 


You  are  using  trees  at  a  breakneck  pace 


This  year  you  and  your  neighbors,  190  million  strong, 
will  use  enough  lumber  to  build  a  ten-foot  boardwalk 
thirty  times  around  the  equator.  You  will  also  use  450 
pounds  of  paper  per  person,  plus  a  great  volume  of  wood 
for  other  products  — 5,000  in  all. 

Despite  your  insatiable  appetite  for  wood,  commercial 
tree  farmers,  including  ourselves,  are  holding  their  own. 
They  are  growing  more  wood  than  you  now  use. 

A  few  decades  ago  this  was  not  possible.  The  economic 
and  tax  climate  then  made  it  impractical  to  replace  the 
timber  being  cut  and  to  grow  new  trees  for  the  future. 
No  business,  however  large,  could  afford  it. 

Today's  picture  is  much  brighter.  Farsighted  legisla- 
tion passed  in  1944  encourages  private  timber  owners  to 
reforest  their  lands  and  to  grow  trees  in  long-term  crops. 


See  Weyerhaeuser  building  products  at  the 
House  of  Good  Taste,  New  York  World's  Fair. 


This  has  made  it  possible  for  approximately  27  thousand 
individuals  and  firms  to  manage  their  forestlands  as 
self-sustaining  commercial  tree  farms. 

Now  you  and  future  generations  to  come  can  count  on 
the  more  than  64  million  acres  of  privately  owned  forest- 
land  already  under  permanent  production.  More  acres  are 
being  added  every  year.  These  lands  are  a  perpetual  source 
of  products,  water,  wildlife,  recreation,  jobs  and  taxes. 

This  makes  sense.  Future  generations,  too,  will  need 
every  tree  anyone  can  grow.  To  meet  that  need,  tree  farm- 
ing must  continue  to  be  a  practical  business  venture. 

Send  for  Free  Wildlife  Picture  Booklet  describing 
Weyerhaeuser  forestry  and  products.  It  is  illustrated  with 
beautiful  wildlife  pictures,  ideal  for  framing.  Write 
Weyerhaeuser  Company,  Box  A4,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 
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Patience  helps  to  make 
The  Christian  Brothers  Burgundy  a  great  wine. 


This  is  Brother  Timothy,  Cellarmaster  of  The 
Christian  Brothers  of  California.  Director  of  all 
The  Order's  win  em  a  king  activities,  he  knows 
that  fine  wine  cannot  be  hurried.  It  must 
mature  slowly. . .  in  wood  and  in  botiie. 

Here  he  examines  the  Burgundy  for  clarity  and 
color.  These  are  some  of  the  signs  that  mark  ex- 
actly the  right  Burgundy,  a  wine  to  accompany 
red  meat  and  enhance  entire  meals. 

The  Christian  Brothers  have  tended  their  Cali- 


fornia vineyards  for  nearly  a  century,  to  support 
their  educational  mission  on  the  West  Coast. 

As  you  come  to  know  The  Christian  Brothers 
Wines,  you  will  know  what  patience  means  to 
winemaking.  And  you  will  come  to  know  that 
there  are  twenty-two  great  American  wines. . . 
they  are  made  by  The  Christian  Brothers. 

For  free  Wine  Selector,  a  guide  that  tells  you  how  to  choose 
and  enjoy  wines,  write  to:  The  Christian  Brothers,  Depart- 
ment w  2030  Union  Street,  San  Francisco  23,  California. 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS:  FROMM  AND  SICHEL,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


California 
Burgundy 
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tion  San  Francisco,  1  respectfully  demanded  that 
he  either  give  me  a  passporl  or  charge  me  with  a 
felony.  He  did  neither. 

Bui  these  Rusks,  Knights,  ami  Veepingses  are 
only  accomplices,  after  the  fact,  of  the  United 
States  Congress  in  a  fraud  perpetrated,  like  all 
frauds,  for  gain;  the  train  being  the  defeat,  in 
the  next  election,  of  the  opposing  candidate's 
furious  anti-communism  by  cue's  own  furiouser 
anti-communism.  This  is  the  actual  "intent  of 
the  Congress" — which  the  courts  are  always  try- 
ing to  determine — hut  even  its  putative  intent 
does  not  authorize  the  State  Department  to  make 
me  swear  that  I  am  not  a  Communist.  The  De- 
partment thought  that  one  up  itself.  The  accom- 
plices  are   fraudulent    in   their  own   right. 

Postcard  to  Aunt  Kate 

X  heir  fraud  is  not  even  impalpable.  Say  that 
I'm  a  Communist  agent,  using  my  American  pass- 
port to  further  my  infamous  interests.  How  best 
do  I  disguise  myself?  Best,  I  submit,  by  posing 
as  an  independent  (if  not  wholly  obscure)  journal- 
ist who  is  able  to  rig  up  assignments  taking  him 
almost  anywhere  on  a  moment's  notice;  and  by 
affecting,  on  the  side,  to  be  a  religious  man  with 
an  ecumenical  outlook  and  an  affiliation  of  some 
amorphous  sort  with  a  cheerful  institution  like 
Quakerism.   And  that  is  just  what  I  am. 

Why,  then,  do  I  blame  the  State  Department 
for  requiring  me  to  purge  myself  of  suspicion? 
Because  where  I  come  from  (which  is  Justinian 
Rome,  via  Missouri),  the  burden  of  proof  is 
on  the  accuser  and  my  answer  to  him  is, 
"Show  me."  I  am  paying  J.  Edgar  Hoover  a 
handsome  wage  to  find  out  whether  I'm  a  Com- 
munist. Why  should  I  do  his  work  for  him 
at  my  own  expense?  Mr.  Hoover  is  the  head  of 
what  Attorney  General  Kennedy  calls  the  greatest 
investigative  body  in  the  world.  If  the  greatest 
investigative  body  in  the  world  can  not  find  out 
whether  I'm  a  Communist  without  my  help,  it  is 
not  the  greatest  investigative  body  in  the  world. 

Say  that  I'm  a  Communist  agent,  bent  upon 
disguise.  Would  I  be  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party?  I  would  not  be,  not  only  because  I  would 
not  be  so  silly  as  to  bait  the  trap  for  myself,  but 
also  (and  much  more  crucially)  because  the  State 
Department  will  give  me  a  passport  if  I'm  a  Com- 
munist agent  provided  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Just  listen  to  this,  from  page 
A-19  of  Mr.  Rusk's  answer  to  my  complaint:  "To 
obtain  a  passport  a  present  member  need  only 
sever  his  organizational  connection  with  the  com- 


munist  organization;    he   is   not    required   to  alter 

his  beliefs  or  convictions."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Say,  then,  thai  I'm  a  Communist  agent.  I  am 
asked  to  swear  (solemnlj  t  that  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  1  do  so.  I  wouldn't 
boggle  at  perjury — not  if  I  were  a  traitor  to  begin 
with — but  the  fact  is  that  I  have  told  the  truth. 
Rut  say  that  I'm  neither  a  Communist  agent  var 
a  Party  member.  In  that  case  I  must  answer  the 
question  the  same  way  the  Communist  agent 
answers  it. 

Is  this — as  Milt  Gross  used  to  say — a  system? 

It  is  not  a  system,  but  a  fraud,  perpetrated,  like 
all  frauds,  under  a  false  pretense:  the  pretense  of 
keeping  Communist  agents  from  going  abroad. 
As  any  fairly  mature  infant  knows,  there  is  no 
way  to  prevent  the  flow  of  information  between 
the  two  worlds  anyway.  All  I  have  to  do  in,  say, 
Prague — in  order  to  tell  the  CIA  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  using  aspirin,  and  not  bicarb,  to  trigger 
their  new  device — is  to  put  three  twenty-heller 
and  two  sixty-heller  stamps  in  a  prearranged 
order  on  my  picture  postcard  to  Aunt  Kate. 

So  palpable  is  the  pretense  that  the  State  De- 
partment only  pretends  to  enforce  it.  On  April 
19,  1963,  Miss  Knight  wrote  me  that  the  oath  I 
declined  to  take  "is  required  of  all  applicants." 
Rut  several  weeks  later  applicants  of  my  ac- 
quaintance were  still  being  handed  the  old  forms 
without  the  oath;  and  this,  mind  you,  was  at 
least  fifteen  months  after  the  State  Department 
announced  the  new  regulation  in  January  1962 
(after  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  order  re- 
quiring the  registration  of  the  Communist  Party) 
and  at  least  twelve  months  after  its  new  forms 
were  issued  in  May  1962. 

In  all  that  time  the  Department  had  not  got 
around  to  getting  its  new  forms  to  all  of  its  pass- 
port application  offices,  and  in  all  that  time  it  had 
issued,  I  suppose,  a  half-million  passports,  most  of 
them,  doubtless,  to  Communist  agents  who  sped  to 
Tiflis  and  sent  Aunt  Kate  a  picture  postcard  with 
an  interesting  arrangement  of  stamps.  Either  I 
should  get  my  passport  or  the  half-million  Com- 
munist agents  who  got  theirs  should  have  them 
revoked,  I  don't  care  which;  I  want  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 


The  Only  Loyalty 

X  he  last  refuge  of  a  Department  is  a  stall,  in 
the  hope  that  something  will  turn  up.  In  Mayer 
v.  Rusk  the  Department's  hope,  in  its  succession 
of  stalls,  appeared  to  be  the  Flynn  case.  Elizabeth 
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Gurley  Flynn,  who  claims  to  be  a  Communist,  had 
her  passport  revoked  and  was  suing.  If  the  De- 
partment could  get  the  Flynn  case  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  before  mine,  the  Court  might 
hand  down  a  careless  enough  opinion  in  her  case 
to  bolster  the  Department  in  mine;  an  opinion, 
for  instance,  that  the  national  security  puts  travel 
within  the  sole  competence  of  the  executive  power. 
The  executive  power  was  vastly  extended  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  emergency  a  quarter-century  ago.  The 
emergency  is  still  on.  Nowadays  it  is,  of  course, 
communism. 

The  defendant  in  Mayer  v.  Rusk,  having  no  other 
stick  to  beat  me  with,  has  to  use  the  Red  Menace 
— the  same  Red  Menace  that  the  Chicago  Tribune 
was  using  fifteen  years  ago  to  prove  the  dis- 
loyalty of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  (of  which 
Mr.  Rusk  is  ex-president).  Mr.  Rusk  ought  to 
know  better.  He  ought  to  know  that  I  am  not 
arguing  that  the  Reds  are  or  aren't  a  Menace. 
He  ought  to  know  that  I  am  not  arguing  that  the 
Internal  Security  Act  is  a  good  or  bad  thing.  (It 
is  as  bad  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Truman  vetoed  it 
and  said  we  were  throwing  our  liberties  away.) 
I  am  arguing  that  Miss  Knight  is  not  empowered 
to  ask  me  whether  I'm  a  Communist. 

My  political  affiliation  is  none  of  a  free  govern- 
ment's business,  and  a  government  makes  itself 
unfree  when  its  Congress  and  its  courts  decide 
that  communism  is  only  a  criminal  conspiracy 
and  not  also  a  theory  of  man  and  of  history  to 
which  an  honest  (if  mistaken)  man  might  repair. 
The  reason  that  communism  is  outlawed  in 
America  and  Germany — and  only  in  America 
and  Germany  among  republican  countries — is 
that  only  Americans  and  Germans  will  let  it  be 
defined  for  them  as  a  criminal  conspiracy  and 
nothing  more.  I  reject  godless  communism — along 
with  godless  capitalism — but  that  is  my  business. 

The  Catholic  Council  on  Civil  Liberties  con- 
demns the  loyalty  (or,  rather,  the  non-disloyalty) 
oath  in  general  as  "un-American,  coercive,  dis- 
criminatory, prejudicial,  and  ineffective."  The 
standard  oath  of  allegiance  required  of  every 
officeholder  (and  of  every  soldier,  and  of  every 
passport  applicant)  may  be  ineffective,  but  it  is 
none  of  the  rest  of  the  things  that  the  Catholic 
Council  complains  of.  And  it  is  the  rest  of  the 
things  that  stick  in  my  craw.  I  can  take  or 
affirm,  in  my  peculiar  way  i  the  oath  of  allegiance 
without  its  sticking.  As  St.  Thomas  said  of  the 
lady's  belief  that  the  names  of  the  blessed  were 
inscribed  on  a  golden  scroll  in  heaven — if  it  does 
no  good,  it  probably  does  no  harm  either. 

But  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  myself  have 
had  to  face  the  loyalty   oath   in  all  its  fatuous 


panoply  and  its  design  to  make  wall-to-wall  people 
out  of  us.  My  rejection  of  it  in  the  past  has  cost 
me  a  couple  of  jobs  I  could  do  without,  and  I 
sympathize  with  my  thirty-four  million  country- 
men who  have  had  to  take  it  or  be  blacklisted.  In 
a  high  school  in  my  neighboi-hood,  all  seventy- 
one  of  the  teachers  protested  the  oath — and  all 
seventy-one  of  them  took  it.  They  do  not  love 
their  country  the  more  for  having  taken  it,  and 
Mr.  Rusk  is  smart  enough  to  know  that  the  only 
loyalty  is  love. 

My  real  objection  has  no  merit  in  a  three-judge, 
a  nine-judge,  or  a  twenty-seven-judge  court :  This 
oath  is  repugnant  to  me  as  an  American.  If  my 
Republican  father  had  been  told  he  had  to  take 
it.  he  would  have  said.  "What  do  you  think  this 
is — Russia?"  Every  Sunday  afternoon  in  Chicago 
he  used  to  take  me  to  a  bosky  dell  called  Bug- 
house Corner  in  Washington  Park  and  listen 
to  a  succession  of  rabid  revolutionaries,  each 
more  rabid  than  the  last.  A  solitary  copper 
named  Big  Tom  shook  his  club  at  the  kids  to 
keep  them  quiet  so  their  fathers  could  hear  the 
Bolsheviks.  Big  Tom  was  the  FBI,  the  CIA,  the 
Internal  Security  Act,  and  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  all  in  one,  and  between 
him  and  the  ruin  of  the  Republic  stood  nothing 
but  my  father's  attachment  to  the  Republican 
Party.  Had  my  father  come  to  believe  that  the 
Bolsheviks  were  right,  not  Big  Tom  nor  the 
FBI  nor  the  CIA  could  have  saved  the  country 
from  him.  No  police  power  has  ever  saved  a 
country  from  subversion  or  ever  will. 

"Why  Not  Say  So?" 

.tiii'df  end um.  Though  the  heavens  fall,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  that  un-American,  coercive,  dis- 
criminatory, prejudicial,  and  ineffective  oath. 
But  what  will  I  do  if.  some  months  or  years  from 
now.  the  Supreme  Court  holds  against  me?  I 
don't  know  what  I  will  do,  but  I  think  I  know 
how  I  will  feel.    I  will  still  feel  like  resisting. 

It  would  be  much  more  useful  if  a  Senator  or 
a  Congressman — or  a  President  who  vetoes  it — 
would  resist  a  bad  law  like  the  Internal  Security 
Act  or  a  bad  regulation  like  the  State  Depart- 
ment's; but  they  will  not.  They  say,  "It's  the 
law.  We  may  not  like  it,  but  it's  the  law."  But 
we  hanged  the  Nazi  leaders  at  Nuremberg  for 
saying  that,  and  properly;  a  man  who  will  obey 
the  law,  whatever  the  law,  wants  a  form  of 
government  in  which  man  exists  for  the  state 
and  not  the  state  for  man. 

The  great  rights  of  man  are  compendent,  and 


Everybody  benefits 


WHEN  THERE'S  LIGHT  IN  PEDRO'S  LIFE 


Thanks  to  America's  Rural  Electrics 

More  than  light  can  come  from  a  lamp. 

To  a  Latin  American  youngster  learning  to 
read,  a  lamp  reveals  a  world  of  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

To  a  remote  poverty-stricken  village,  the 
electric  power  that  lights  the  lamp  can  also  mean  an 
electric  water  pump,  refrigeration  to  preserve  life- 
saving  drugs  and  keep  food  cool  and  fresh,  the 
sound  of  reason  from  a  radio. 

Communism  cannot  stand  the  light  of  a  lamp 
or  the  sound  of  reason.  Democracy  flourishes  as  life 
acquires  meaning  .  .  .  and  everybody  benefits. 

In  the  villages  of  Colombia,  Brazil  and  many 
other  Latin  American  countries  today,  America's 
rural  electric  leaders,  at  the  request  of  the  State 
Department,  are  helping  people  develop  their  own 
electric  cooperatives. 

America's  rural  electrics  know  the  need  for 
helping  Latin  Americans  help  themselves.  Less  than 
30  years  ago  most  rural  Americans  were  themselves 
without  electricity  because  existing  utilities  saw  no 
profit  in  serving  them. 

So  with  the  aid  of  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration loans  they  started  their  own  non-profit 
rural  electric  systems.  Today  REA  loans  continue 
to  help  these  rural  electrics  meet  rural  power 
needs  which  keep  doubling  every  seven  years 
.  .  .  and  everybody  benefits. 
No  REA  loans  are  involved  in  the  effort 
to  light  the  lamps  of  freedom  in  Latin 
America — just  the  know-how  and  dedica- 
ation  of  our  rural  electric  pioneers. 

\^1  /     Nearly  20,000,000  citizens— 

actively  participating  in  their  churches,  schools,  fraternal  organizations  and  their  local,  state  and  national  government. 

AMERICA'S  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

For  more  information,  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.C. 
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A  MAX  WITH  A  COUNTRY 


the  vitiation  of  one  of  them,  mobility  for  instance, 
is  the  vitiation  of  them  all.  My  sophisticated 
neighbor  says  it's  a  small  matter,  this  anti-Com- 
munist jag,  but  a  simple-minded  Nazi  told  me, 
when  I  spoke  of  the  mass  persecutions,  that 
"that  was  much  later.  At  first  it  was  only  the 
Communists."  And  so,  when  my  neighbor  says. 
"If  you're  a  Communist,  why  not  say  so?"  I  have 
got  to  say  what  we  say  where  I  come  from  (which 
is  where  we  say  Ruat  caelum).  I  have  got  to  say. 
Principiis  obsta  and  Finem  respice. 

Resist  the  beginnings.  Envisage  the  end.  May- 
be these  aren't  the  beginnings.  Maybe  they  won't 
proceed  to  the  end.  And  maybe  a  stand  should 
be  made  somewhere  further  along  the  road.  But 
I  didn't  intend  to  make  a  stand;  not  I.  I  was 
tending  to  my  business  when  I  was  confronted 
by  Leviathan  commanding  me  to  do  something 
un-American.  It  is  not  as  if  I  were,  say,  a  teeto- 
taler confronted  by  the  Volstead  Act. 

Something  like  this  happened  to  me  five  years 
ago,  when  I  was  invited  to  Hungary  by  the 
Reformed  Church  of  that  country.  Informing 
President  Eisenhower  (by  registered  mail  from 
Switzerland)  that  I  was  going  to  go,  I  noted 
that  my  passport  was  inscribed,  "Not  valid  for 
travel  in  Hungary,"  and  I  assured  him  that  I 
would  not  use  it  for  that  purpose  (and  I  didn't: 
the  Hungarians  gave  me  a  separate  visa).  I  added 
that  the  inscription,  if  it  meant  that  my  govern- 
ment forbade  me  to  travel  in  Hungary,  would  not 
deter  me  from  the  free  exercise  of  my  religion. 

Like  so  many  of  us,  Mr.  Eisenhower  is  not 
much  of  a  letter  writer.  But  when  I  returned 
from  Hungary,  and  was  safely  inside  the  Amer- 
ican landmass,  the  State  Department  wrote  me 
that  my  continued  entitlement  to  a  passport  was 
under  review  because  of  my  "violation  of  the 
restrictions  contained  in  your  passport  and  in 
contravention  of  existing  United  States  foreign 
policy."  I  was  given  thirty  days  to  assure  the 
Department  under  oath  that  I  would  not  again 
violate  its  present  or  futun  regulations.  I  re- 
plied that  my  religion  forbade  me  to  take  an 
oath,  and  that  my  Americanism  forbade  me  to 
agree  to  obey  any  regulation  whatever  in  advance 
of  its  promulgation.  The  Department  replied  that 
it  would  not  take  any  further  action  "at  this  time." 
since  my  violation  had  not  been  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  existing 
United  States  foreign  policy. 

I  had  not  been  able  to  discover  what  the  ex- 
isting United  States  foreign  policy  was,  nor  am 
I  yet.  In  the  interval  communist  Hungary  has 
been  put  on  limits  and  communist  Cuba  off.  and 
some   of   the   students   who   went   to   Cuba    last 


summer  (as  I  went  to  Hungary  five  years  ago) 
have  been  indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury  (as 
I  was  not).  The  State  Department  has  never  told 
us  that  we  can  not  go  to  communist  East  Ger- 
many (which,  according  to  existing  United  States 
foreign  policy,  does  not  even  exist).  And  if  we 
are  very  good,  the  Department  will  send  us  to 
communist  Russia  at  its  expense  but  under  no 
conditions  let  us  see  for  ourselves  how  bad  condi- 
tions are  I  the  Department  assures  us  that  they 
are  very  bad)  in  communist  China. 


Where  Would  I  Go? 
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i  the  occasion  of  my  going  to  Hungary  I 
suppose  I  disobeyed  a  bad  law.  Just  how  I  would 
do  so,  in  the  instant  case,  if  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  against  me,  I  do  not  know.  I  should  cer- 
tainly notify  the  government  of  my  intentions 
(since  they  are  honorable)  in  advance;  I  am  none 
of  your  hole-and-corner  men.  And  I  suppose  that 
the  government  would  then  use  force  and  violence 
and  other  lawful  means  to  keep  me  locked  up  in 
its  great  big  continental  jail.  I  should  then  have 
to  renounce  my  citizenship  and  abandon  the  ashes 
of  my  fathers  and  the  temples  of  my  gods  and 
go  for  good.  Where? 

I  blush  to  say  it  in  these  supranational  days, 
but  I  love  my  country,  and  I  could  no  more 
leave  it  lightly  than  I  can  remain  and  stand  by 
while  it  is  being  pulled  to  pieces.  This  is  my  own, 
my  native  land.  I  am  an  American.  But  I  am  a 
man  before  I  am  an  American;  not  a  good  man, 
and  getting  no  better,  but  a  man,  and  a  man  has 
the  overriding  duty,  in  jail  or  out,  to  be  free. 

But  when  did  expatriation  ever  mean  free- 
dom? Suppose  that  another  republic  accepted  me. 
I  say  "suppose"  because,  though  they  all  despise 
the  American  demonology,  they  may  hesitate  to 
offend  the  American  government.)  What  would 
become  of  me  if  I  resisted  a  bad  law  in,  say, 
England0  I  should  then  depart  thence  for  some 
place  like  Russia  where,  as  a  non-Communist, 
my  right  to  travel  abroad  would  be  exactly  what 
it  is  here  as  a  non-anti-Communist.  And  I'd  be 
short  more  than  a  few  other  rights  besides. 

If  I  were  not  imprisoned  (in  a  small  jail )  when 
I  outraged  a  government  that  was  not  my  own, 
I  suppose  I  should  be  deported.  And  go  where  at 
the  last?  At  least  my  own  government  is  not 
threatening  to  deport  me — just  the  opposite — and 
that  is  something  among  many  things  I  have  to 
be  thankful  for.  What  I  want  are  the  things  to 
be  thankful  for  that  we  have  lost  in  this  country 
between  mv  father's  time  and  mine. 


Harper's  Magazine,  March  1964 


To  Take  Away  the 
Lollipops  of  Self  Delusion 


A  related  point,  and  one  which  I  don't  believe  I've  heard  discussed 
among  ns  enough,  is  that  while  our  competitors  in  mass  communications 
are  mostly  in  an  all-out  popularity  contest.  Good  Housekeeping  feels 
called  upon  fairly  frequently  to  chide  some  portion  o!  the  public,  or 
take  away  some  comforting  belief  in  magic,  or  directly  alienate  some 
sizable  group  of  the  misguided. 

Television,  I  suppose,  would  present  the  outstanding  contrast: 
Almost  all  of  its  offering  is  predicated  upon  a  least-common-denominator 
approach,  and  whenever  by  inadvertence  or  the  rashness  of  some  momen- 
tarily unfettered  creative  individual  it  offends  even  the  tiniest  fringe 
group,  the  entire  industry  conspires  to  maintain  it  could  only  have  been 
a  misunderstanding  — or  a  mistake  which  will  be  rectified  instantly. 
Newspapers,  by  and  large,  have  lost  the  individuality  of  attitude  which 
made  some  of  them  great  and  most  of  them  distinguishable  from  each 
other.  In  the  same  way.  many  magazines  — including  the  two  others  in 
what  advertisers  insist  upon  referring  to  as  "our  field"— have  mostly 
embarked  upon  efforts  to  please  and  please  and  please. 

Good  Housekeeping,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  at  least  fifty  years 
considered  it  part  of  its  own  mission  to  rub  readers'  noses  in  reality;  to 
take  away  the  lollipops  and  crutches  of  self-delusion;  to  attack,  not  the 
man-eating  shark  or  sin  itself,  with  everyone  clucking  empty  pieties 
together,  but  the  mighty  and  plausible  and  significantly  damaging 
beliefs  and  agencies  and  persons  —  those  with  facilities  to  hit  back,  or 
adherents  who  can  retaliate  against  us. 

This  means  that  in  some  regards  ours  is  a  harder  row  to  hoe;  we 
feel  it  is  also  a  better  one. 


/ 
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The  above  is  an  excerpt  from  an  internal  memorandum  dated  March,  19, 
1961 ,  from  Editor  Wade  Nichols  to  the  editorial  and  advertising  staffs  of 
Good  Housekeeping.  Its  purpose  was  to  restate  the  basic  editorial  platform 
of  the  magazine.  Good  Housekeeping  feels  it  provides  an  insight,  possibly 
of  public  interest,  into  the  magazine's  continuing  editorial  policies  and 
functions  as  interpreted  by  its  editor. 


Every  Artist  Needs  a 
Hard-boiled  Patron 


by  Edgar  Wind 


Artists  today  might  be  much  better 
off  without  the  "freedom"  and  seclu- 
sion forced  on  them  by  their  over- 
respectful  customers. 


In  reflecting  on  the  will  it  is  important  to  admit 
that  the  range  of  its  influence  is  limited.  Belief 
in  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  for  example,  cannot 
be  changed  by  an  act  of  the  will.  I  might  wish, 
under  certain  circumstances,  that  two  and  two 
made  five,  or  that  all  men  were  good,  or  that  the 
climate  of  England  were  dry  and  sunny,  but  it 
is  beyond  my  power  to  believe  in  any  such  thing; 
and  no  effort  of  the  will  can  change  the  fact  that 
my  belief  on  these  points  is  settled.  I  might  find 
it  prudent  at  certain  times  to  disguise  a  belief, 
or  to  refrain  from  expressing  it  in  public,  and 
such  decisions  are  certainly  subject  to  my  will. 
Even  in  my  own  private  thoughts  I  may  occa- 
sionally refuse  to  face  an  uncomfortable  fact,  and 
prefer  to  think  of  something  else.  Hence  a  friend 
may  say :  "Be  a  man  and  face  the  facts,"  but  he 
could  not  possibly  say :  "Be  a  man  and,  recogniz- 
ing these  facts  for  what  they  are.  use  your  will 
and  believe  them  to  be  different." 

Over  such  trivial  beliefs  as  I  have  mentioned — 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  that  the  climate 
of  England  is  damp — no  one  would  deny  that  the 
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will  is  powerless.  But  when  it  comes  to  more  vital 
beliefs,  which  are  passionately  held  by  some  and 
incomprehensible  to  others — religious  beliefs  in 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  or  economic 
beliefs  today — the  charge  is  often  made  that  dis- 
sent is  willful.  Heretics  have  been  persecuted 
not  only  for  holding  views  which  were  not  ap- 
proved, but  for  their  pertinacity  in  refusing  to 
change  them,  as  if  their  beliefs  could  be  formed 
by  their  will. 

As  is  well  known,  tyrannical  acts  of  the  will 
are  not  confined  to  external  pressures.  Internally, 
too,  our  will  intrudes  into  regions  where  it  does 
not  belong.  A  scientist  or  historian  is  sometimes 
unwilling  to  give  up  a  theory  to  which  he  has  be- 
come attached,  even  though  he  comes  across  facts 
that  do  not  quite  fit  it.  Rather  than  relinquish 
the  theory,  he  tries  to  explain  the  facts  away, 
ascribing  them  to  secondary  causes  which  might 
account  for  the  facts  without  disturbing  the 
theory.  The  will  can  thus  obstruct  a  necessary 
revision  of  belief.  Thinking  becomes  warped 
because  it  is  willful. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  famous  essay  The  Will  to 
Believe,  first  published  in  1897,  William  James 
pointed  to  one  important  province  of  thought 
where  the  will  must  remain  an  active  force:  in 
the  approach  to  new  and  uncharted  regions  of 
experience  for  which  rational  guides  are  not  yet 
available.  In  considering  this  particular  problem, 
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James  cast  some  doubts  on  the  common  rule  of 
scientific  prudence  by  which  we  arc  taughl  to 
suspend  our  judgment  until  we  have  the  evidence 
before  us,  and  not  to  commit  ourselves  mentally 

one  way  or  the  other  for  fear  of  being  duped. 
According  to  James,  this  is  an  act  of  the  will 
rather  than  an  act  of  reason,  and  if  applied  to 
important  and  vital  issues,  an  unproductive  act 
at  that;  for  by  it  we  refuse  to  take  the  kind  of 
risk  that  generally  attends  the  discovery  of  new 
truths.  James  was  surely  right  in  suggesting  that 
this  risk  has  almost  always  been  taken  by  pro- 
ductive thinkers.  The  scientist  acts  on  a  hunch, 
for  which  the  scientific  evidence  is  incomplete,  and 
his  decision  to  act  on  that  hunch,  at  the  risk  of 
being  disappointed,  is  as  certainly  an  act  of  the 
will  as  is  the  contrary  and  more  common  decision, 
namely,  not  to  run  the  risk  of  that  disappoint- 
ment, and  hence  to  forgo  the  chance  of  making 
a  discovery. 

The  Forecourt  Is  Empty 

An  turning  to  the  experience  of  art,  we  may 
find  that  here  the  role  of  the  will  is  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Whether  we 
go  to  the  theatre  or  not  depends  on  our  will ;  and 
whether  on  leaving  the  theatre  we  declare  our 
feelings  about  the  play,  or  keep  them  to  our- 
selves, or  decide  to  see  the  play  again  rather  than 
trust  our  first  impression,  all  these  are  matters 
in  which  our  will  is  involved.  However,  in  the 
presence  of  the  play  itself,  our  response  would 
not  be  genuine  and  right  unless  our  will  were 
temporarily  suspended.  Persons  who  can  never 
forget  what  they  want,  and  exert  their  own  will 
in  the  presence  of  a  work  of  art,  are  debarred 
from  authentic  artistic  experience.  The  work  of 
art,  no  less  than  a  truth,  demands  a  genuine  and 
complete  oblivion  of  the  self — an  attitude  repug- 
nant to  many  persons  while  others  perform  it 
with  natural  ease. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  spectator  applies 
equally  to  the  artist  himself.  In  the  moment  of 
creation  his  personal  will  must  be  suspended; 
otherwise  his  work  will  be  contrived  and  forced. 
A  tyrannical  act  of  the  will  must  falsify  art  as  it 
falsifies  belief.  Only  a  misguided  artist  "wills" 
his  art.  Hence  Keats  associated  poetic  power  with 
what  he  called  "negative  capability";  and  Byron 
wrote  in  Don  Juan  of  the  divine  raptures  of  the 
soul  that 

.  .  .  'tis  in  vain 
We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey — 
The  spirit  in  the  end  will  have  its  way. 


But  this  dues  not  mean  that  the  artist's  will  is 
not  engaged  when  he  prepares  himself  for  these 
moments  of  rapture  by  regular  exercise  and  drill. 
Imagination  needs  a  great  deal  of  prodding  and 
restraining  to  issue  at  the  right  moment  in  full 
bloom.  It  is  also  by  an  act  of  the  will  that  the 
artist  releases  the  finished  work  to  the  world, 
or  withholds  it,  or  neglects  it,  or  whatever  he  may 
do — or  refuse  to  do — with  it.  The  creative  act, 
although  quite  beyond  the  will,  is  thus  sur- 
rounded by  acts  that  are  willed  by  the  artist,  and 
they  include  questions  that  concern  his  points  of 
departure,  his  choice  of  scale,  for  example,  or  of 
medium  or  any  parts  of  the  general  framework 
of  ideas  within  which  he  sets  his  imagination  to 
work.  These  are  questions  which  are  raised  in 
the  forecourt  of  art  although  it  is  only  in  the 
temple  itself  that  they  find  their  ultimate  reso- 
lution. 

In  discussing  art  and  the  will,  I  am  talking  about 
the  forecourt  of  art  in  relation  to  the  temple. 
When  we  treat  art  as  sacrosanct  we  clearly  refer 
to  the  temple  and  to  nothing  else;  there  the  artist 
is  necessarily  alone  with  his  genius.  But  in  the 
forecourt  he  should  not  be  left  alone.  And  yet  we 
leave  him  alone  there  as  well,  because  we  mis- 
takenly extend  to  the  porch  the  same  veneration 
as  belongs  to  the  sanctuary.  Even  in  the  exercise 
of  the  artist's  will,  we  think  that  no  pressure 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  him,  for  fear  that 
it  might  disturb  his  inspiration,  and  so  all  his 
preliminary  decisions  must  be  made  by  him  in 
vacuo.  For  whom,  for  what  purpose  or  place  he 
will  plan  a  new  work,  or  from  what  sources  he 
should  draw  his  themes — these  are  matters  rarely 
suggested  to  him  by  an  external  assignment;  as 
a  rule  they  are  left  for  him  to  imagine,  to  invent. 
Today  we  place  an  excessive  burden  on  the  ar- 
tist's personal  choice  because,  in  contrast  to  artis- 
tically more  gifted  and  lively  ages,  no  points  of 
reference  are  given.  For  all  practical  purposes 
the  forecourt  is  empty.  The  only  persons  to  be 
met  there  are  a  small  circle  of  friends  and  the 
artist's  dealer,  who  is  there  on  business,  The 
patron  remains  modestly  outside  and  waits. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  a  person  wishing  to 
acquire  a  painting  today  would  tell  the  artist 
what  he  wants  him  to  paint;  he  would  think  it 

This  article  follows  Edgar  Wind's  "The  Long 
Battle  Between  Art  and  the  Machine,"  published 
last  month  in  "Harper's";  both  will  be  part  of  his 
book,  "Art  and  Anarchy,"  to  be  brought  out  by 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  in  April.  Professor  Wind  teaches 
the  history  of  art  at  Oxford  and  is  the  author  of 
"Pagan  Mysteries  in  the  Renaissance"  and  other 
works  in  iconography  and  philosophy. 
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disrespectful  to  do  so.  Instead  he  visits  an  exhi- 
bition in  which  works  of  art  can  be  purchased 
ready-made;  and  in  acquiring  one  of  them,  he 
cherishes  it  as  a  "find,"  a  sort  of  objet  trouve. 
The  heroic  battles  between  artist  and  patron  that 
fill  the  annals  of  the  Renaissance  would  seem  im- 
proper and  wasteful  to  the  modern  amateur.  He 
prefers  not  to  enter  the  fray.  Communication 
with  the  artist  is  left  to  the  dealer,  who  often 
shoulders  the  kind  of  responsibility  that  the 
patron  and  the  public  no  longer  discharge.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  one  day  the  dealer 
in  his  turn  were  to  be  displaced  by  the  auctioneer, 
who  would  neither  prod  the  artist,  nor  plan  for 
him,  nor  take  any  risks,  but  merely  sell  him. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  lively  exchange 
between  the  artist  and  his  public  was  still  taken 
for  granted.  Hogarth  laughed  at  poets  who  lived 
in  garrets  and  pursued  their  fancies;  he  ridiculed 
musicians  enraged  by  the  popular  music  of  the 
streets.  The  true  artist  was  in  contact  with  his 
public.  The  Romantics,  however,  introduced  the 
fable  that  the  poet  dreaming  in  his  garret,  who 
writes  only  as  the  spirit  moves  him,  is  an  image 
of  the  true  poet;  and  although  we  know  that  the 
image  is  largely  false,  it  still  lingers  in  our  imagi- 
nation. We  are  well  aware  that  most  poets  do  not 
live  in  garrets,  and  that  artists  work  not  only 
regularly,  but  that  they  work  harder  and  longer 
than  businessmen;  and  yet  we  hold  fast  to  the 
belief  that  they  should  work  only  as  the  spirit 
moves  them,  undisturbed  by  our  requests  and  un- 
emboldened  by  our  indifference. 

Bickering  over  the  Medici 

X  he  great  patrons  of  the  Renaissance  were 
active  patrons,  and  as  such  they  had  an  unpleasant 
trait  in  common.  Each  was  to  the  artist  what 
Lord  Bridges — in  an  interesting  lecture  on  "The 
State  and  the  Arts" — thinks  a  good  patron  should 
not  be,  "an  awkward  and  uncomfortable  partner." 
They  had  definite  ideas  about  their  patronage  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  without  reading  the  documents,  what 
amount  of  bickering  went  into  the  planning  and 
replanning  of  the  Medici  Chapel.  Michelangelo's 
designs  for  the  Tombs  were  corrected  by  Cardinal 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  who  had  commissioned  them, 
and  whenever  Michelangelo  submitted  new  de- 
signs, the  Cardinal  was  ready  with  counter-sug- 
gestions. Finally,  after  agreement  had  been 
reached  and  Michelangelo  was  in  the  process  of 
cutting  the  stone,  the  Cardinal  became  Pope  Clem- 
ent VII,  and  on  that  occasion  he  appears  to  have 


changed  the  project  all  over  again,  proposing  a 
new  plan,  from  which  emerged  the  sublime  figures 
that  we  know  today. 

Since  Michelangelo  was  not  easily  pleased  with 
anyone,  one  might  think  that  he  would  feel  bitter 
about  such  a  disruptive  patron,  but  quite  the 
contrary :  he  explained  to  his  pupil  Condivi.  ap- 
parently with  considerable  warmth,  that  Clement 
VII  had  an  exceptional  understanding  of  the  ar- 
tistic process.  It  is  evident  that  Michelangelo  felt 
the  pressure  of  his  patron's  will  as  beneficial,  but 
it  requires  the  resilience  of  a  forceful  artist  to 
transform  such  an  impact  into  art;  weaker  spirits 
might  well  be  crushed  by  it. 

In  the  large  but  imperfectly  preserved  corre- 
spondence in  which  Isabella  d'Este  pursued  artists 
and  art,  there  are  fifty-four  letters  referring  to  a 
single  painting  by  Perugino.  The  patron  who 
cared  for  art  was  fussy  in  those  days;  and  as  a 
rule  artists  prefer  patrons  who  fuss  to  patrons 
who  do  not  care.  Perugino,  it  is  true,  was  not 
a  strong  master,  nor  did  the  excessive  attention 
of  Isabella  d'Este  improve  him,  but  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  Mantegna  that  his  art  prospered  under 
her  trying  commands. 

Among  recent  patrons,  a  comparable  case  is 
that  of  Ambroise  Vollard,  the  French  picture 
dealer  and  publisher.  This  brilliant  speculator  in 
fashions  of  taste  had  a  singular  gift  for  annoy- 
ing, bullying,  teasing,  and  flattering  an  artist 
until  he  produced  the  kind  of  work  that  Vollard 
wanted  of  him.  How  a  victim  responded  to  such 
treatment  is  shown  in  a  rapidly  sketched  self- 
portrait  by  Renoir,  which  bears  a  charming  dedi- 
cation to  his  torturer.  The  inscription  reads:  "a 
mon  raseur  xympathique."  This  does  not  refer  to 
Renoir's  shaggy  beard,  but  the  word  raseur 
I  "shaver")  is  a  colloquialism  for  an  "insufferable 
bore."  //  me  rase  means  "he  grinds  me  down." 
The  affectionate  tone  of  the  dedication  shows  the 
artist's  gratitude  to  his  gadfly. 

That  such  treatment  of  artists  has  gone  more 
or  less  out  of  fashion  might  be  ascribed  to  a 
variety  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  amateurs 
of  art  live  under  the  impression  that  they  do  not 
have  the  time  to  exchange  fifty-four  letters  about 
one  picture,  but  that  is  an  illusion.  A  casual 
glance  at  the  lives  of  Renaissance  patrons  would 
reveal  that  they  had  far  less  time  to  spare  than 
a  fully  occupied  man  of  affairs  today.  They  were 
haunted  by  daily  business  of  an  urgency  and  per- 
sonal danger  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine. 
If  in  the  midst  of  these  frightful  troubles  they 
found  the  time  to  battle  with  artists  and  bend 
them  to  their  will,  it  is  because  art  was  as  in- 
dispensable to  them  as  their  daily   food — they 
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could  not  live  without  it.  And  that,  I  think,  is  the 
root  of  the  matter.  If  art  were  as  indispensable 
to  us  as  it  was  to  them,  we  would  not  leave  the 
forecourt  of  art  so  empty. 

Moreover,  the  Renaissance  patrons  took  far 
greater  risks  than  the  average  modern  collector 
would  care  to  take.  They  asserted  their  "will  to 
believe"  at  the  crucial  moment,  when  the  out- 
come of  an  artistic  enterprise  was  still  in  the 
balance,  whereas  we  prefer  to  wait  until  the 
artist  has  finished  his  work,  so  that  we  may  de- 
cide whether  we  care  for  the  outcome  or  not.  Par- 
ticipation is  thus  postponed  to  a  less  critical 
moment ;  our  artistic  life  is  more  sedate.  No 
doubt,  William  James  was  right  in  saying  that 
the  person  who  will  not  risk  disappointment  is  in 
the  end  no  safer  than  the  one  who  does.  The  pres- 
sure of  our  artistic  climate  is  lowered  by  the 
absence  of  an  active  patronage,  with  the  result 
that  the  prudent  collector,  who  thinks  he  has  di- 
minished his  risks,  has  actually  diminished  his 
chances  of  getting  as  many  significant  works  as 
he  might. 

Even  the  State  has  become  a  timid  natron  and 


holds  no  one  responsible,  least  of  all  itself,  for 
the  bad  design  of  bank  notes  and  coinage.  Archi- 
tecture, the  last  of  the  arts  in  which  the  client 
still  continues  occasionally  to  assert  his  will,  has 
found  its  own  no-man's-land  in  the  evasive  di- 
plomacy of  committee  rooms,  if  not  in  the  vast 
offices  of  contractors  who  supply  architecture 
ready-made,  conceived  and  designed  in  vacuo. 

When  he  began  his  sculptures  for  the  UNESCO 
building  in  Paris,  Jean  Arp  was  astonished  and 
disappointed  that  not  even  the  architects  could 
spare  the  time — he  uses  the  expression  "spare 
the  time" — "to  discuss  in  earnest  with  the  paint- 
ers and  sculptors"  how  their  work  was  to  be 
conceived  as  part  of  the  general  plan.  Although 
the  patron  was  a  corporate  body,  and  had  com- 
missioned a  group  of  artists  including  Miro, 
Moore,  Picasso,  and  Tamayo  to  decorate  a  build- 
ing of  a  well-defined  purpose,  the  usual  method 
was  adopted  of  leaving  the  artist  to  himself,  so 
that  each  might  follow  his  individual  will.  Their 
wills  were  not  made  to  clash  and  then  to  work 
out  their  harmonization.  The  result  of  this  loose 
notion  of  laissez-faire  was  a  visual  and  intellec- 
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tual  paradox:  in  this  building  devoted  to  the 
cultural  work  of  the  United  Nations  the  arts 
loiter  about  the  place  without  function,  distracted 
and  disunited. 

Dangers  of  Seclusion 

X  he  effect  of  leaving  the  artist  far  too  much 
to  himself  is  clearly  shown  in  paintings  by  the 
Abstract  Expressionists.  These  artists  have  car- 
ried introspection  to  an  extreme,  and  neverthe- 
less try  to  break  out  from  the  seclusion  it  imposes 
on  them.  Theirs  is  an  art  searching  desperately 
for  substance,  and  seeking  it  in  two  directions: 
by  reverting  to  the  artist's  instinctive  impulses 
and  by  projecting  them  outward  on  a  scale  that 
is  larger  than  life.  We  generally  doodle  on  small 
bits  of  paper,  and  our  psychoanalytical  friends 
tell  us  that  this  untidy  habit  integrates  our  per- 
sonality. To  doodle  monumentally  brings  forces 
of  integration  into  play  ^  hich  raise  the  artist 
beyond  his  private  self.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  huge  size  of  these  paintings  is  not  at  all  ac- 
cidental; it  is,  on  the  contrary,  their  raison  d'etre. 
Today  many  artists  who  search  for  substance  in 
their  art,  try  to  find  it  by  an  increase  of  scale. 
The  size  is  a  kind  of  test  whether  the  imagination 
will  hold  its  own  in  such  enlargements.  To  speak 
of  abstractions  as  "larger  than  life"  is  not  as  odd 
as  it  may  sound;  for  the  artist's  idiom  is  related 
to  the  scale  of  man  but  seems  raised  to  a  higher 
pitch  by  a  tour  de  force  in  projection.  This  is 
splendidly  shown  in  some  of  the  "action  paint- 
ings" by  Soulages,  flawless  exercises  in  massive 
calligraphy,  which  derive  a  superior  authority 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  huge.  It  is  as  if 
the  artist  himself  had  to  invent  the  obstacles 
that  are  no  longer  supplied  from  without. 

Although  it  would  be  fantastic  to  make  the 
artist  responsible  for  the  seclusion  in  which  he 
is  compelled  to  work,  his  own  attitude  to  that 
condition  has  helped  to  shape  it  and  tends  to  en- 
courage its  continuance.  What  is  more,  an  un- 
canny affinity  has  become  apparent  between  "pure 
art"  and  the  demands  of  mechanization- — because 
pure  patterns  are  the  easiest  to  mechanize.  No 
art  lends  itself  to  reproduction  quite  so  glibly 
as  a  painting  by,  say,  Manessier.  In  music,  serial 
compositions  offer  the  best  chances  to  the  com- 
puter. If  a  novelist  withdraws  to  an  inner  realm 
of  experience  where  all  events  appear  as  purely 
subjective  sequences,  his  technique  comes  close 
to  that  of  the  film.  The  "interior  monologue"  is 
a  case  in  point.  Invented  as  a  literary  device  to 
suggest  immediacy,  it  serves  as  a  prop  (a  sort  of 


basso  continuo)  in  the  comprehensive  style  of 
film-capriccio  which — in  the  words  of  Robbe- 
Grillet — "admits  simultaneously,  alternately,  and 
on  equal  level  instantaneous  fragments  of  reality 
accessible  to  eye  and  ear,  and  fragments  that  are 
past  or  distant  or  future  or  altogether  phantas- 
magoric." It  is  a  common  error  in  such  discus- 
sions to  mistake  immediacy  for  concn  teness,  thus 
forgetting  the  philosophical  truism  that  the  most 
immediate  sensations  are  the  most  abstract.  Since 
immediacy  always  requires  a  large  apparatus  of 
exclusions,  it  is  a  construct  that  can  be  fed  to  a 
machine,  and  this  is  the  ultimate  irony  of  dis- 
sociation :  while  cutting  the  artist  off  from  the 
external  world,  it  finds  outward  support  in 
mechanization  because  both  are  dehumanized  pro- 
cedures. 

It  ought  therefore  to  cause  no  surprise  that 
machine  art  and  the  sort  of  introspection  that  is 
encouraged  by  depth  psychology  are  likely  to  re- 
inforce each  other.  As  has  been  shown  by  recent 
films  and  also  by  a  variety  of  plastic  arts  that  rely 
for  their  effect  on  bricolage*  mechanical  devices 
can  embody  those  highly  irrational  "invasion  ex- 
periences" which  James  described  in  his  Gifford 
lectures  as  "uprushes  into  the  ordinary  conscious- 
ness of  energies  originating  in  the  subliminal 
parts  of  the  mind."  What  struck  him  as  a  radical 
innovation  of  psychological  science  and  a  triumph 
in  technique — the  disclosure  of  "whole  systems  of 
underground  life,  .  .  .  buried  outside  the  primary 
fields  of  consciousness  and  making  irruptions 
thereinto" — has  since  been  accepted  as  a  common- 
place; and  as  such  it  has  helped  to  remove  some 
of  the  volitional  restraints  that  would  otherwise 
block  the  flow  of  the  imagination.  The  suspension 
of  the  will  is  no  longer  reserved  for  the  excep- 
tional moments  of  artistic  intuition:  it  has  be- 
come an  occurrence  in  daily  therapy,  which  cer- 
tain artists  attempt  to  rival  in  their  efforts  to 
equate  the  creative  act  with  an  automatic  ca- 
tharsis. 

Once  art  thus  aspires  to  what  Janet  called 
I'dbaissement  du  niveau  mental,  which  is  a  state 
of  mental  decomposition  or  dissociation  particu- 
larly conducive  to  incursions  from  the  uncon- 
scious, creative  friction  between  artist  and  patron 
must  seem  superfluous  and  out  of  date.  In  the  new 
forecourt  of  art  the  only  challenge  to  the  artist 
is    supplied    by    managerial    questions:    "Will    it 

*The  word  "bricolage,"  originally  used  in  bil- 
liards or  tennis  for  the  skill  of  causing  a  ball  to 
rebound,  is  now  applied  in  France  to  any  unex- 
pected use  made  of  ready-made  objects,  particularly 
when  taken  from  the  sort  of  stock  likely  to  collect 
in  an  attic. 


Why  generals  have 

always  had  a 
tent  of  their  own. 

Thoughts  on  first  class  travel— a  series  by  American  Airlines.. 


PThe  man  who's  supposed  to  be  thinking 
about  the  battle  needs  a  place  to  do  it  in. 
It's  the  same  with  the  extra  service  that  a 
general  gets.  The  idea  is  to  free  him  from 
the  usual  annoyances  so  he  can  concentrate 
These  are  also  the  reasons  a  man  with 
business  on  his  mind  flies  first  class. 
Gen.  john  j.  Pershing,  in  Mexico,  1916.  The  privacy,  roominess,  comf ort  and  over- 

all atmosphere  ease  the  burden  of  travel  for  men  under  pressure. 

Fully  86%  of  all  air  trips  are  for  business.  That's  why  American  is 
especially  concerned  with  the  problems  travelling  businessmen  face. 
And  it's  why  we  recently  reduced  first  class  fares.  For  example,  first 
class  coast-to-coast  is  now  only  $15-80  more  than  coach. 
It  is  not  an  investment  in  luxury. 
It's  an  investment  in  the  man  who  gets  off  the  plane. 
For  more  about  business  travellers,  write:  Director,  Bureau  of  Travel 
Analysis,  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y,  N.Y.,  10017 
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record  well?"  "Will  it  reproduce  well?"  "Will 
it  distribute  well?" 

For  wherever  a  vacuum  is  left  by  the  will  to- 
day, it  is  bound  to  be  filled  by  mechanical  forces. 

Although  by  temperament  a  sanguine  philoso- 
pher, James  wrote  The  Will  to  Believe  in  a  vitu- 
perative style  directed  against  what  seemed  to 
him  a  niggardly  trust  in  salvation  by  machinery. 
In  the  supposedly  prudent  idolaters  of  science  he 
detected  "a  passion  for  conceiving  the  universe 
in  the  most  labor-saving  way";  and  he  accused 
the  logicians  of  having  spread  that  confusion  by 
a  misuse  of  what  they  call  "the  law  of  parsi- 
mony." Invented  by  Occam  and  hence  called  "Oc- 
cam's razor,"  the  law  of  parsimony  prescribes 
that  in  forming  a  theory  we  should  not  introduce 
any  more  hypotheses  than  are  indispensable  for 
its  construction.  Those  extending  this  rule  from 
a  useful  assumption  of  logic  to  a  technique  in 
life  James  called  "the  knights  of  the  razor."  And 
he  added,  not  too  confidently:  "The  knights  of 
the  razor  will  never  form  among  us  more  than 
a  sect." 

This  was  written  in  1881.  Today  the  knights 
of  the  razor  are  not  a  sect,  they  are  the  majority ; 
and  they  are  not — in  any  sense  of  the  word — 
raseurs  sympathiques.  They  prefer  not  to  wrestle 
with  the  angel :  it  takes  too  long ;  it  is  uneconomi- 
cal; and  one  is  likely  to  get  one's  thigh  out  of 
joint.  The  avoidance  of  risk  has  become  a  ruling 
passion,  and  many  of  the  forces  affecting  art  to- 
day can  be  related  to  this  overriding  impulse: 
a  desire  to  spread  all  manner  of  art  so  widely 
that  its  effects  cancel  each  other  out.  Nietzsche 
saw  modern  man  in  his  aesthetic  Eden  "sur- 
rounded with  the  styles  and  arts  of  all  times  so 
that,  like  Adam  with  the  beasts,  he  might  give 
them  a  name."  Classification  has  indeed  proved 
a  comfortable  way  of  neutralizing  the  deeply 
disturbing  effects  of  art:  it  spares  one  the  trouble 
of  participation;  and  above  all,  it  eliminates  the 
will. 

"These  most  conscientious  gentlemen,"  as 
James  put  it,  "think  they  have  jumped  off  their 
own  feet,  .  .  .  but  they  are  deluded.  They  have 
simply  chosen  from  among  the  entire  set  of  pro- 
pensities at  their  command  those  that  were  cer- 
tain to  construct,  out  of  the  materials  given,  the 
leanest  result." 

In  defense  of  diffusion  it  has  sometimes  been 
said  that  in  order  to  give  a  fair  account  of  the 
matter,  the  increased  number  of  offerings  should 
be  divided  by  the  increased  number  of  recipients: 
we  may  then  find  that  the  loss  of  density  is  de- 
ceptive. I  am  afraid  that  this  argument  will  not 
hold.  In  music,  for  example,  diffusion  affects  each 


single  listener;  he  hears  more  music  than  he  used 
to  hear  and,  thanks  to  mechanical  means  of  repro- 
duction, he  often  heai'S  it  in  a  form  prepared  for 
diffusion.  To  say  that  a  diffused  experience  be- 
comes more  dense  if  it  is  divided  by  the  number 
of  persons  who  share  it,  is  like  claiming  that  if 
more  people  drink  diluted  milk,  there  is  less  di- 
lution. 

More  Than  a  Passing  Show 

At  would  be  well  to  keep  this  discussion  clear 
of  any  biased  views  on  popular  education.  The 
complaint  against  mass  distribution  of  art  is  not 
that  it  serves  too  many  people  but  that  it  serves 
them  badly.  Personally,  I  have  little  patience  with 
the  supercilious  belief  that  art  for  the  many  is 
a  waste;  self -flattery  of  the  few  is  far  more 
wasteful.  If  we  judge  the  situation  fairly,  it  is 
not  the  number  of  persons  who  look  at  art  that 
is  alarming ;  it  is  the  number  of  works  of  art  they 
look  at,  and  the  reduction  of  art  to  a  passing 
show.  Benevolent  societies  seem  persistently  en- 
gaged in  bringing  things  together  that  are  apart, 
and  taking  things  apart  that  are  together,  thus 
fostering  the  perpetual  mobility  of  art  which  is 
destructive  of  genuine  concentration. 

To  check  this  course  will  not  be  easy  because 
the  forces  behind  it  are  very  strong.  Yet  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  force  for  what  it  is,  itself  produces 
a  measure  of  resistance.  The  impact  is  broken 
by  reflection,  and  if  the  reflection  continues  long 
enough,  even  the  strongest  impact  may  lose  its 
power.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
feel  very  certain  that  "the  spirit  in  the  end  will 
have  its  way."  The  knights  of  the  razor  are  as- 
tute; they  do  not  expel  the  artist  from  the  city, 
they  receive  him  there  on  their  own  terms.  Benev- 
olent neutrality  eliminates  friction  and  keeps  the 
forecourt  of  art  safely  closed  to  disturbance. 
When  an  experience  is  exceptional,  it  must  be 
multiplied;  and  soon  it  will  cease  to  be  excep- 
tional. Baudelaire  foresaw  that  this  destructive 
tolerance  would  one  day  be  hailed  as  a  form  of 
"progress";  in  this  complacent  receptacle,  a 
friendly  abyss,  the  anarchic  energies  of  creation 
would  be  soaked  up  into  nothing. 

"Man's  chief  difference  from  the  brutes,"  James 
said,  "lies  in  the  exuberant  excess  of  his  sub- 
jective propensities";  and  "had  his  whole  life 
not  been  a  quest  for  the  superfluous,  he  would 
never  have  established  himself  as  inexpugnably 
as  he  has  done  in  the  necessary. 

"Prune  down  his  extravagance,  sober  him,  and 
you  undo  him." 


Harper's  Magazine,  March  196U 


What  in  the  world 
rim  hi  possibly  top  this? 


~?z 


This! 


Vhen  even  the  geometric  grandeur  of  the  Pyramids  falls  flat,  visit  India.  At  Madurai,  wonder 
gain  at  the  great  Meenakshi  Temple.  Nine  soaring  towers,  richly  carved  with  figures,  depict 
he  pageant  of  Indian  life.  Meenakshi  is  a  living  symbol  of  India's  holy  traditions,  the  scene 
»f  never-ending  religious  festivals.  An  unexpected  glory  typical  of  India.  In  India  you  can  be 
ae  pampered  guest  in  a  Maharaja's  palace.  Or  the  tranquil  resident  of  a  houseboat  on  a  high 
Kashmir  lake.  For  colorful  literature  about  India  and  her  modern  facilities,  see  your  Travel 
^gent  or  write  to  the  Government  of  India  Tourist  Office, 
'lew  York,  19  East  49th  Street.  San  Francisco,  685  Market  Street.  Toronto,  177  King  Street  W. 
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Opportunity 


Give  your  son  or 
grandson  a  gift 

that  jumps  5  times 
in  value  at  21 

with  no  added  cost 


Is  the  boy  15  or  under?  If  so, 
h?re's  an  ideal  opportunity  to 
give  him  a  substantial  amount  of 
life  insurance  protection  for 
handling  the  grown-up  responsi- 
bilities that  lie  ahead.  It  can 
mean  real  savings  for  him  later 
on  because,  when  it's  time  for 
him  to  take  over  the  payments, 
he's  assured  the  low,  childhood 
premium  rate. 

This  is  the  Junior  Estate 
Builder.  For  every  $1,000  of  life 
insurance  that  you  buy  your  boy 
now,  he  gets  $5,000  worth  when 
he  turns  21.  Whatever  his  future 
health  may  be,  he's  assured  this 
protection.  And  the  increase  in 
value  involves  no  increase  in 
cost — the  premium  stays  the 
same! 

Want  to  know  more?  There's 
one  man  particularly  well  suited 
to  help  you — New  England 
Life's  "man  of  opportunity".  He 
is  one  of  a  select  group  of  our 
agents  who  have  earned  this 
designation  through  knowledge, 
experience  and  initiative. 

He  works  full  time  to  search 
out  the  opportunities  in  life  in- 
surance for  men  like  you.  And  for 
families  like  yours.  He's  a  suc- 
cessful man  who's  used  to  doing 
business  with  other  successful 
men.  Talk  to  him  soon. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  mail 
you  facts  and  figures  about  the 
Junior  Estate  Builder  for  boys 
(and  girls).  We'll  also  include  our 
PORTFOLIO  DF  OPPORTU- 
NITY— a  collection  of  timely, 
penetrating  reports  on  current 
uses  of  life  insurance.  Just  write 
to:  Dept.  HA,  501  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 


COMING  IN  THE  APRIL  HARPER'S 


HELEN   BRUSH 


SENTENCED  TO  DIE  .  .  .  a  convicted  murderer  listens  to  th 
judge's  decree  as  his  desolate  family  leaves  a  Los  Angeles  coui 
room.  Three  thousand  miles  away  a  nineteen-year-old  girl 
strangled,  the  eleventh  such  victim  in  the  Boston  area.  Across  th 
country  newspapers  tell  their  endless  story  of  muggings,  jew< 
thefts,  and  bank  robberies.  A  hired  killer  details  the  operations  of 
nationwide  crime  syndicate  for  a  Senate  Investigating  Committe 
and  a  TV  audience  of  millions.  The  FBI  tallies  up  new  recorc 
breaking  crime  figures.  Some  Americans  react  with  understanc 
able  panic  to  the  sense  of  danger  in  their  city  streets.  Others  n 
spond  with  profound  guilt  about  the  social  and  moral  evils  whic 
permit  crime  to  thrive. 

In  an  attempt  to  probe  beneath  the  headlines,  statistics,  an 
hasty  emotions,  "Harper's"  has  invited  a  variety  of  experts  to  di: 
cuss  criminal  psychology,  law  enforcement,  justice,  prison  reforn 
rehabilitation,  and  crime  prevention.  Among  the  authors  are  th 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Chicago's  Superintendei 
of  Police,  attorneys  versed  in  the  practice  and  teaching  of  criminc 
law,  a  psychiatrist  who  has  worked  closely  with  Negro  offenders— 
and  men  who  have  spent  long  years  in  prison. 

The  editors  of  "Harper's"  believe  that  their  very  different  point 
of  view  will  provide  the  concerned  citizen  with  fresh — and  somt 
times  surprising — insight  into  the  extent  and  causes  of  crime  an 
what  to  do  about  it.  These  articles  will  appear  with  the  April  issu 
as  a  Special  Supplement  on 
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Benefit  from  the 

"magic 'of  the  marital 

tax  deduction 

Are  you  sure  your  family  won't 
end  up  paying  more  estate  tax 
than  necessary?  The  Federal  es- 
tate tax  is  progressive,  so  the 
bigger  your  estate,  the  bigger  the 
possible  reduction  of  what  goes 
to  your  beneficiaries. 

If  you  are  married,  however, 
you  can  cut  back  the  size  of  your 
estate  so  that  it  won't  be  taxed 
in  the  highest  applicable  bracket. 
The  proper  disposition  of  your 
life  insurance  is  an  important 
step  in  accomplishing  this  end. 
And,  the  savings  possible  are  so 
startling  that  the  marital  deduc- 
tion seems  to  be  "magic"  onct 
the  opportunity  is  explained. 

Highly-trained,  business-ori- 
ented New  England  Life  agents 
(we  call  them  "men  of  opportu- 
nity") are  ready  to  sit  down  and, 
without  obligation,  work  out  the 
details  with  your  own  attorney 
and  trust  officers.  Because  your 
man  of  opportunity  is  particu- 
larly well-qualified  to  show  you 
all  the  latest  opportunities  in  life 
insurance  (over  and  above  your 
normal  insurance  "obligations"), 
his  advice  could  well  mean  the 
difference  between  a  working, 
cost-saving  program  and  an  ex- 
pensive failure. 

Many  of  the  uses  of  insurance 
that  the  man  of  opportunity  can 
relate  to  your  circumstances  are 
covered  in  our  PORTFOLIO  OF 
OPPORTUNITY.  It's  a  collec- 
tion of  timely,  penetrating  re- 
ports, including  "The  'Magic'  of 
the  Marital  Deduction."  The 
PORTFOLIO  is  free  and  we'll 
mail  it  to  you  directly.  Address: 
Dept.  HC,  501  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 
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categories  of  "commonplaceness"  and 
"mediocrity"  those  things  of  which 
he  disapproves. 

format:  Everything — a  speech,  a 
book,  a  grant  of  money,  a  research 
study,  a  novel,  a  picnic — has  to  have 
a  format.  Layout  not  quite  synony- 
mous today.   Plan,   maybe? 

image:  Everybody  has  to  have  at 
least  one.  There  are,  apparently,  good 
and  bad  images,  respectable  and  un- 
respectable  images,  and  it  seems  that 
you  create  them. 

insightful:  Seeing  things  the  way 
I  see  them. 

knowledgeable:  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  things  someone  else  is 
interested  in  and  if  you  approve  of 
his  views  on  these  matters,  he's 
knowledgeable.  How  much  he  knows 
about  the  subject  does  not  have  really 
very  much  to  do  with  the  word  as 
used  in  its  heyday,  which  is  now. 

literature  of  social  purpose:  This 
phrase  has  undergone  a  dramatic 
drop  in  "status"  from  its  jargonish 
use  as  a  term  of  praise  in  the  1930s 
to  its  jargonish  use  as  an  expression 
of  boredom.  sometimes  edging 
toward  anger,  in  the  1950s  and 
'60s.  Now  you  use  it  when  you  want 
to  downgrade  an  author,  never  when 
you  want  to  send  him  upstairs:  for 
most  critics  Dickens  is  no  longer  "a 
social  novelist." 

meaningful:  What  all  statements 
— phrases,  clauses,  sentences,  articles, 
books — should  be.  Synonyms :  under- 
stood by  me,  important,  true.  In 
short.  O.K. 

myth:  Retains  its  denotations  of 
"something  imagined  or  made  up," 
"an  imaginative  explanation" — but 
now  seems  to  imply  a  belief  firmly 
and  aggressively  held  that  this  mak- 
ing up  is  the  realest  reality.  In  a 
novel  or  poem  you  try  hard  to  find 
something  you  approve  of  to  call  "a 
mythic  element." 

occult:  Like  myth,  this  has  be- 
come a  nice  word;  in  fact,  its  most 
common  meaning  seems  to  be  "be- 
yond ordinary  experience,  but  nice." 
("Intuitive"  has  likewise  gained 
some  respectability;  most  writers, 
however,  prefer  the  verb  "intuit" 
to  the  adjective  or  adverb.) 

orthodox:  In  intellectual  circles 
this  has,  like  "respectable,"  lost  its 
former  taint.  Although  it  can  still 
mean  "strict  adherence  to  a  certain 
accepted  set  of  beliefs."  more  and 
more  it  is  coming  to  suggest  "strict 


adherence  to  a  certain  accepted 
of   beliefs — and    I    approve   of   b 
such  strictness  and  such  beliefs." 

respectable:  Now  completely  If 
ing  its  former  pejorative  qualit 
("Pejorative"  an  increasingly  fs 
ionable  word,  too."*  Means  that 
person,  idea,  or  thing  has  my  rest 
and  the  respect  of  people  I  resp 
Synonyms:  swell,  jim-dandy,  dai 
fine,  excellent. 

rhetoric:  Something  many  of 
feel  we  should  have,  although 
are  not  sure  just  what  it  would 
in  our  particular  bailiwick.  We  1 
brightly  of  a  "rhetoric  of  polith 
"a  rhetoric  of  morals,"  "a  rhetc 
of  cinema,"  "a  rhetoric  of  ur 
planning,"  etc.  A  few  decades  ; 
"rhetorical  matters"  were  dismis 
as  somewhat  trivial:  now  they 
very  significant  and  should  get 
fullest  attention. 

status:  Whenever  anyone  is  ea 
or  ambitious  these  days,  it  seem: 
be  for  "status."  Usually  convey 
sense  of  disapproval,  or,  at  le 
condescension. 

structured:  Something  that  h 
pened  to  something  the  moment  ; 
got  hold  of  it.  Other  people's  thi 
ing,  writing,  committees,  family  1 
and  cocktail  parties  are  un-  . 

style:  A  certain  quality  held 
high  regard  everywhere  today.  Ar 
ments  arise  when  anyone  sti 
wondering  what  that  quality  is.  A 
way,  it  is  what  all  of  us.  whet 
we  be  poets,  newspapermen,  t 
dermists,  or  tax  collectors,  are  s 
posed  to  have  a  sense  of. 

syndrome:  A  complicated  ailm 
that  someone  else — or  some  insti 
tion  you  don't  support — has.  Usee 
such  phrases  as  "the  United  Nati 
syndrome."  "the  science  syndron 
"the  private  college  syndrome,"  " 
textbook  syndrome,"  "the  slow-rea 
syndrome,"  and  "the  Platonic  s; 
drome." 

tough-minded:  A  convenient  la 
for  all  persons  who  are  not  s( 
minded.  Soft-minded  people  are  th 
who  disagree  with  you. 

ultimate  values:  These  are — w 
ultimate  values.  They  are  as  far 
you  can  go  in  saying  your  autr. 
party,  religion,  college,  neighborly 
or  "discipline"  is  on  the  side  of 
angels.  The  general  implication, 
course,  no  matter  what  the  vaguen 
about  what  they  are,  is  that  there  < 
such. 
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Presidential  Politics  in  LBJ  Style 


CHRISTA    ARMSTRONG 


is  not  the  man,  much  less  a 
ment  or  a  party.  But  paperback 
and   TV    have  made   psycho- 
awareness  rampant.    Ideology 
.  and  legislative  programs  are 
irily    complex,    and    hence   too 
for  wide  comprehension.  Per- 
v,  accordingly,  has  become  the 
:one  of  politics — the  measuring 
which  programs,  policies,  and 
are  assessed  and  compared. 
ahion  is  to  deduce  matter  from 
r.  And  in  that  respect,  at  least, 
ent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  pre- 
ltly  in  fashion.   To  see  him  in 
hite  House — or  even  more  at 
on  his  ranch  in  Texas — is  to 
mce  as  pronounced  a  style  as 
blic  man  can  boast, 
onic  activity  is  the  hallmark  of 
tinson  style.  The  President  ap- 
es his  job  like  a  spirited  foot- 
am  breaking  out  of  the  huddle, 
ore  than  eighteen  hours  every 
Tom  six  thirty  in  the  morning 
;  one  at  night — he  is  on  the  go. 
typical  that  Mrs.  Johnson,   in 
to  caution  him  to  take  it  easy, 
)  pin   a   warning   note   to   his 
and  not  only  hand-wringers 
be  concerned  about  his  health, 
aid  that  he  takes  more  than  a 
2d  phone  calls  per  day.  He  must 
only  man  in  the  world  who  has 
phone  installed  beside  a  ham- 
Visitors   not  only   stream  in 
rt  of  his  office,  but  join  him  at 
or  in  swims  before  lunch  and 

almost  all  his  meetings,  the 
lent  forces  the  pace,  walking  up 
>wn,  sawing  the  air,  raising  and 
ng  his  voice,  jabbing  with  his 
finger.  After  one  session,  the 
ible  dean  of  the  Senate,  eighty- 
ar-old  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona, 


was  heard  protesting:  "You  know, 
Mr.  President,  I'm  older  than  you 
are."  To  which  the  President  replied : 
"I  don't  care  how  old  you  are.  Do  it. 
Do  it  now." 

If  anything,  the  pace  the  President 
sets  while  ostensibly  on  holiday  at  the 
ranch  is  even  more  formidable.  Dur- 
ing his  Christmas  vacation,  every  day 
on  the  ranch  was  a  permanent  float- 
ing press  conference,  with  the  Presi- 
dent first  addressing  reporters,  then 
allowing  them  to  trail  behind  as  he 
loped  over  his  acres.  Relatives, 
friends,  politicos  and  publishers,  most 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  a 
goodly  share  of  the  White  House 
staff,  and  a  full  delegation  from  West 
Germany  headed  by  Chancellor  Lud- 
wig  Ehrhard  came  and  went.  The 
President  did  everything.  He  chaired 
negotiations;  he  shot  deer;  he  guided 
visitors;  he  drove  friends  in  his  car; 
he  made  appointments  and  signed 
bills;  he  acted  as  MC  at  a  barbecue, 
attended  the  opening  of  a  synagogue 
and  the  funeral  of  a  local  mayor  and 
a  New  Year's  Eve  party  thrown  by 
the  press.  One  official,  working  on  an 
exceedingly  complicated  program,  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  President 
in  at  least  ten  different  forums — 
including  a  dinner  for  fifteen  people, 
riding  in  a  helicopter,  driving  around 
the  ranch,  and  at  the  mayor's  funeral. 

Old   West,   with   Monogram 

L  ike  all  public  styles,  the  Johnson 
style  mixes  nature  with  art.  Nothing 
shows  the  mixture  more  plainly  than 
the  LBJ  ranch.  The  basic  elements 
are  the  authentic  stuff  of  Western 
life :  hard-scrabble  soil  and  a  scraggly 
river;  sunsets  and  sage;  boots, 
saddles,  and  guns;  horses  and  cattle; 


foreman  and  hands;  Howdies  and  Hi 
Podners ;  towns  marked  only  by  a 
widening  of  the  road  and  a  post  office. 
But  the  President  wears  his  Western 
shirts  monogrammed.  He  tours  the 
ranch  in  a  whitish  Lincoln  Conti- 
nental. The  barbecues  are  catered  by 
a  firm  from  Fort  Worth.  Muzak  pipes 
"The  Yellow  Rose  of  Texas"  into  his 
living   room. 

The  combination  suggests  an  in- 
stinctive understanding  of  the  role 
of  image  in  politics.  For  in  image 
politics,  aspiration  replaces  identity 
as  the  bond  between  voter  and  candi- 
date. The  cement  is  not  so  much  self- 
interest  as  dreams.  There  lies  the 
strange  connection  between  the  angry 
racists  of  the  extreme  Right  and  the 
part-Jewish  merchant,  personally  the 
least  angry  man  in  the  world,  who  is 
named  Barry  Goldwater.  Between 
them  one  would  have  expected  deep 
antipathy.  But  in  fact  Goldwater  is 
the  perfect  symbol  of  the  world  as 
his  followers  would  like  it  to  be: 
simple  and  easygoing,  and  the  place 
where  the  veriest  arriviste  finds  him- 
self snugly  at  home.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
for  the  same  reason,  appealed  to  the 
Irish:  far  from  being  like  them,  he 
was  what  they  wanted  their  children 
to  be  like.  Similarly  with  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  and  his  Harlem  constitu- 
ency. In  the  case  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
he  has  played  to  a  small-town  clientele 
with  dreams  of  the  big  time.  The 
LBJ  ranch  is  a  faithful  reflection  of 
local  aspiration — a  brilliant  example 
of  image  politics  in  action. 

Whether  an  image  calculated  to 
please  the  Southwest  can  also  appeal 
to  the  Northeast  is,  of  course,  the 
major  question  in  the  Presidential 
election.  Much  depends  on  the  candi- 
date the  Republicans  put  against  Mr. 
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Opportunity 


Double  the  value 
of  your  self-employed 

pension  plan 

"I'm  self-employed — what 
does  the  latest  tax  law  mean  to 
me?"  "What  tax  deductions  can 
I  get  now?"  "How  can  life  insur- 
ance fit  into  my  pension  plan?" 

.  .  .  Those  are  questions  you'll 
want  answered  if  you're  a  profes- 
sional man  or  own  an  unincorpo- 
rated business.  You'll  definitely 
want  to  check  what  life  insurance 
can  do:  it's  the  only  way,  for 
example,  you  can  get  big  death 
benefits  for  your  family  and  pile 
up  retirement  money  at  the  same 
time. 

There's  one  person  particu- 
larly well  suited  to  help  you — 
New  England  Life's  "man  of 
opportunity."  He  is  one  of  a 
select  group  of  our  agents  who 
have  earned  this  designation 
through  knowledge,  experience 
and  initiative. 

Increasing  the  value  of  a  pen- 
sion plan  is  just  one  of  the  oppor- 
tunities available  through  the 
judicious  use  of  life  insurance. 
Exploring  this  opportunity  and 
others  for  men  like  you  is  the 
full-time  job  of  the  man  of  op- 
portunity. And,  with  his  broad 
understanding  of  business  and 
tax  legislation,  he's  ready  to 
work  closely  with  your  lawyer  or 
trust  officer. 

Many  of  the  uses  of  insurance 
that  can  be  related  to  your  cir- 
cumstances are  covered  in  our 
PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTU- 
NITY. It's  a  collection  of  timely 
reports,  including  "Double  the 
Value  of  Your  Self-Employed 
Pension  Plan."  The  PORT- 
FOLIO is  free  and  we'll  mail  it 
to  you.  Address:  Department 
HD,  501  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02117. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY    INDIVIDUAL  ANO  GROUP 
IIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  ANO  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HlAltN  COVERAGES 


Johnson,  and  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  argument  for  Governor 
Scranton  of  Pennsylvania  is  that  he 
contrasts  so  elegantly  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Scranton  or  not.  however,  no 
one  who  saw  Mr.  Johnson  campaign- 
ing in  Queens  in  1960.  and  failing  to 
campaign  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
can  imagine  that  even  as  President 
he  will  have  an  easy  time  of  it  in  the 
Northern  cities  and  suburbs.  Ohio. 
Illinois.  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and 
Michigan  will  all  be  hard  for  him — 
the  more  so  as  he  will  probably  not  be 
running  with  brilliant  Democratic 
candidates  for  Governor  and  Senator 
in  those  states.  And  the  expected  dif- 
ficulty provides  the  key  both  to  the 
policies  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion and  to  its  relations  with  the 
chief  political  operators  of  the  Ken- 
nedy  Administration. 

Strategy  for  the  North 

It  is  one  of  the  features  of  image 
politics  that  where  style  doesn't  work, 
issues  must  be  brought  into  play. 
There  is  what  Sidney  Hyman  calls  a 
"policy  of  reverse  images."  In  line 
with  that  theory,  President  Johnson, 
being  relatively  secure  in  the  South 
for  personal  reasons,  has  worked  up 
a  program  that  caters  almost  exclu- 
sively to  Northern  interest.  He  is 
going  down  the  line  for  an  undiluted 
civil-rights  bill;  at  one  point  he  even 
endorsed  a  petition  to  discharge  the 
bill  from  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
not  because  the  petition  had  a  chance, 
but  because  it  had  been  instituted  by 
the  chief  Northern  liberal  in  the 
House,  Richard  Boiling  of  Kansas 
City.  Missouri.  He  has  recast  the 
elements  of  the  Kennedy  social-wel- 
fare program  into  a  "war  on  poverty" 
specially  calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
Northern  cities.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all.  he  has  turned  his  back 
on  the  defense  and  space  spending 
that  was  once  his  stock-in-trade,  and 
that  has  always  been  dear  to  the  West 
and  South.  In  the  same  vein,  he  came 
within  an  ace  of  vetoing  the  public- 
works  bill  passed  in  1963.  Though  so 
brief  that  it  could  spare  only  one 
sentence  to  the  whole  complex  issue 
of  Latin  America,  the  State  of  the 
Union  Message  gave  three  sentences 
to  immigration — an  issue  almost  dor- 
mant except  for  the  Italian  and 
Jewish  communities  in  the  big  cities. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  President 


Johnson's    emphasis   on   cutting 
budget  and  the  deficit  has  dealt  w 
is    probably    a    death    blow    to 
Kennedy  view  that  big  budgets 
big  deficits  were  not  bad   in  th> 
selves,   but   only   appropriate   or 
appropriate    according    to    chang 
economic    conditions.     For   years 
come  now.  big  budgets  and  big  defi 
will  bear  a  stigma :  the  intense  € 
cational  effort  to  bring  the  econo 
sophistication  of  the  American  pe( 
abreast  of  their  economic  system 
been  brought  to  nought  by  the  Pr 
dent's    economy    drive.    But    outi 
academic  circles  and  the  manage 
community,     the    educational    efl 
never  caught   on   anyway;   certa 
not    among    the    urban    indust 
workers.    Measured   by  their   di 
interest,    it   is  probably  fair  to 
that    Lyndon    Johnson    is    the    n 
liberal  President  in  American  hist< 

To  supplement  the  appeal  on  iss' 
he  has  the  political  general  staff 
the  Kennedy  Administration — At 
ney    General    Robert    Kennedy. 
White  House  aides  Kenneth  O'Don 
and    Lawrence    O'Brien.     Norms 
the    accession    of    a    new    Presic 
would  have  argued  their  swift 
placement.  Entry  to  the  White  H( 
is    almost    always    accompanied 
elimination    of    rival   power    stro 
holds  in  the  ruling  party.    Consi 
how  rapidly  Kennedy  overshado 
Stevenson,   Humphrey,   and  John 
once  he  became  President ;    or 
swiftly  Taft  was  submerged  in  1. 
The   traditional  pattern   seemed 
more  likely  after  Mr.  Johnson  t 
over  because  of  something  less  t 
good  blood  between  himself  and 
Attorney  General.    But.  in  fact, 
Kennedy  political  people  are  stay 
on,  with,  if  anything,  expanded  re 

The  reason  is  very  plain.  Be 
than  anyone  else  in  the  Democr 
party.  they  know  what  it  is  to  ru 
national  campaign.  They  have 
sonal  access  to  the  city  bosses 
county  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
ganization — many  of  them  creati 
of  the  Kennedy  Administrat 
Nearly  half  the  Democratic  ecu 
chairmen  in  New  York,  for  instai 
were  put  into  office  by  Robert  E 
nedy.  For  that  reason  the  Kenn 
politicos  are  vital  to  Johnson- 
opening  to  the  North. 

The  same  continuity  is  eminei 
not  true  of  the  mode  of  operati 
in  the  White  House  and  the  rest 
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iment.  Nowhere  else,  indeed. 
i  President  and  his  predecessor 
ist  more  sharply.  John  F.  Ken- 

|    liked  to  act  the  part  of  the  desk 
r.    He  would  get   into  his  mind 
lements  of  a  problem,  and  reach 
ions  by  sifting,  sorting  out,  ar- 
ing,    and    rearranging    the    ele- 
s  until  the  pattern  that  seemed 
emerged.    Principal  advisers  in 
Cabinet    and    the    White    House 
were    frequently    brought    into 
inalytic  process.   As  in  the  Cuba 
iles  crisis,  they  would  thrash  out 
•s  and  explore  alternatives   in   a 
that    became   known    as   a    "dia- 
:."  The  intrusion  of  personalities 
the  "dialogue"  was  abhorrent  to 
ledy ;  when   it  seemed  to  be  de- 
ring  in  the  Cuba  missiles  crisis, 
iliberately  absented  himself  from 
meetings  of  the  executive  com- 
ee     of     the     National     Security 
icil.    The  White  House  staff  he 
fly  used  to  bring  before  him  and 
advisers    the    raw    material    for 
sion.  Staff  members  would  watch 
the  work   of  the  Departments 
agencies,  and  pull  issues  into  the 
te  House  before  they  had  worked 
r  way  up  the  bureaucratic  ladder, 
hat  sense,  the  staff  served  as  a 
I  of  Super-Cabinet. 

The  Johnson  Way 

ir  President  Johnson  the  source 
ght  seems  to  be  much  less  analysis 
1   experience.    The   poverty   pro- 
m,  with  its  heavy  New  Deal  over- 
's, was  congenial  to  him  from  the 
inning;  in  talking  privately  of  the 
?ram,    he    repeatedly    cited    the 
k  of  Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  In- 
or,    Harold    Ickes.    He   was   par- 
ilarly  adept  at  cutting  the  space 
defense    programs,    because    he 
known   them    (and   their  weak- 
ses)   from  the  beginning.  Indeed 
jr  his  thirty  years  in  the  thick  of 
igs,  there  is  almost  no  issue  which 
President  does  not  approach  with 
)ng  convictions.  His  characteristic 
nbit  in  dealing  with  aides  is:  "I 
it  to  do  this,  you  tell  me  why  I 
uldn't."    Perhaps  more  than  any 
isident  since  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
has  a  strong  inner  sense  of  what 
wants. 

n  translating  impulses  to  action 

is    extraordinarily    sensitive    to 

sonality.     If    Kennedy's    instinct 

confronting  a  problem  was  to  ana- 


lyze it,  Johnson's  is  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  man  who  knows  the  answer. 
He  has  expressed  his  foreign  and 
defense  policies  chiefly  by  praising 
Secretaries  McNamara  and  Rusk. 
His  first  two  Important  decisions 
both  centered  on  individuals — the 
naming  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
to  head  the  investigation  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy; 
and  the  designation  of  Thomas  Mann 
to  be  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin  America.  One  reason 
the  President  is  on  the  phone  so  much 
is  that  he  is  always  checking  impulses 
and  information  with  men  he  has 
come  to  know  and  trust  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Congress,  and  private  life. 

Here  lies  the  real  function  of  the 
so-called  Kitchen  Cabinet  of  informal 
advisers:  the  Washington  lawyers 
and  ex-New  Dealers,  Abe  Fortas,  Ben 
Cohen,  James  Rowe,  and  Thomas 
Corcoran;  the  Texas  banker  and 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  Eisenhower  Administration,  Rob- 
ert Anderson;  and  Harry  Truman's 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson, 
and  White  House  counsel,  Clark  Clif- 
ford. Some  of  them  may  undertake 
special  jobs  for  the  President :  For- 
tas, for  instance,  put  together  the 
commission  to  investigate  the  assas- 
sination. But  mainly  the  Kitchen 
Cabinet  serves  as  a  sounding  board 
for  the  President.  Its  members  com- 
prise a  miniature  spectrum  of  opinion. 
And  by  testing  their  reactions  to  his 
impulse,  the  President  gets  a  fast 
reading  of  more  general  public  in- 
action. 

The  White  House  staff,  in  these 
circumstances,  has  far  less  scope  for 
substantive  work.  The  President's 
personal  entourage — Walter  Jenkins, 
Horace  Busby,  Bill  Movers,  George 
Reedy,  Jack  Valenti,  Cliff  Carter- 
are  men  of  undoubted  ability.  But 
their  talent  runs  to  expediting — 
arranging  appointments,  getting 
meetings  together,  turning  out  the 
immense  volume  of  paperwork  con- 
nected with  high  office.  "We  fit  pipes 
together,"  one  of  them  once  said.  So 
far,  the  main  substantive  work  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  old  Kennedy 
staff.  But  Sorensen  and  Schlesinger 
have  already  left  and  it  is  a  question 
how  long  the  others  will  stay 

The  changed  status  of  the  White 
House  staff  opens  a  place  that  can  be 
filled    by    other    institutions    of    the 
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Trim  your  taxes 

while  putting  human 

objectives  first 

The  important  thing  is  to  put 
and  keep  first  things  first.  In  any 
estate  planning,  human  objec- 
tives must  predominate  over  all 
other  considerations,  including 
tax  savings. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that 
such  savings  and  other  econo- 
mies need  to  be  inconsistent  with 
your  primary  objectives.  Fre- 
quently, an  insurance  trust  can 
be  set  up  with  provisions  flexible 
enough  to  accomplish  many  of 
your  objectives  simultaneously. 
The  result  can  be  complete  ful- 
fillment of  family  objectives,  plus 
a  sizable  trimming  of  taxes. 

There's  one  man  who  can  tell 
you  about  the  possibilities  which 
exist  in  insurance  trusts  and 
settlement  options.  He's  New 
England  Life's  "man  of  oppor- 
tunity"— one  of  a  select  group 
of  our  agents  who  qualify  for  the 
title  through  exceptional  knowl- 
edge, experience  and  initiative. 

With  his  broad  understanding 
of  insurance,  its  uses  and  tax 
treatment,  he's  ready  to  work 
closely  with  your  trust  officer  and 
lawyer.  You'll  find  him  a  remark- 
ably well-informed  financial  ad- 
visor— a  successful  man  who's 
used  to  doing  business  with  other 
successful  men. 

Many  of  the  uses  of  insurance 
that  the  man  of  opportunity  can 
relate  to  your  circumstances  are 
covered  in  our  PORTFOLIO  OF 
OPPORTUNITY.  It's  a  collec- 
tion of  timely  reports,  including 
"Trusts  and  Testamentary  Tac- 
tics." The  PORTFOLIO  is  free 
and  we'll  mail  it  to  you  directly. 
Address:  Dept.  HE,  501  Boyl- 
ston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 
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Opportunity 
doesn't 
end  here... 


On  preceding  pages  we  have 
talked  about  some  of  the  uses  of 
life  insurance  that  may  represent 
opportunity  to  you — opportu- 
nity for  strengthening  your  fi- 
nancial situation. 

Opportunity,  as  it  applies  to 
you,  may  lie  in  one  of  these  uses 
or  in  several.  Or  it  may  require  a 
us?  not  touched  on  here. 

We  had  to  start  somewhere. 
So  we've  given  you  five  exam- 
ples on  preceding  pages.  If  they 
whet  your  interest,  fine.  But  we 
realize  that  you  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  real  "opportunity"  ir 
life  insurance  only  in  terms  of 
your  own  particular  needs. 

We  have  "men  of  oppor- 
tunity" ready  to  help.  They  are  a 
select  number  of  agents  in  our 
company  with  that  designation, 
men  whose  names  we  periodically 
list  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Their  experience,  special  skills 
and  broad  understanding  of  busi- 
ness and  tax  legislation  are  of- 
fered to  you  without  obligation. 
Several  important  subjects  that 
a  man  of  opportunity  can  relate 
to  your  circumstances  are  covered 
in  our  free  PORTFOLIO  OF 
OPPORTUNITY.  It's  a  collec- 
tion of  timely,  penetrating  re- 
ports. We'll  mail  it  to  you  di- 
rectly. Fill  out  this  coupon  now. 


New  England  Life 
Dept.  HF, 
501  Boylston  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  021 17. 

Please  mail  the  free 
PORTFOLIO  OF 
OPPORTUNITY  to: 


NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 


WASHINGTON  INSIGHT 

government.  The  first  of  these,  of 
course,  is  the  Congress.  Despite  the 
early  hassle  with  the  Hill  on  aid,  it  is 
evident  that  President  Johnson  pays 
more  heed  to  the  Congress  than  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  did.  Indeed,  the  early 
hassle  caused  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  public  commission  to  recon- 
sider the  whole  aid  program.  On  a 
matter  so  dear  to  him  personally  as 
the  appointment  of  Thomas  Mann, 
he  checked  first  with  leading  Senators. 
The  budget-cutting  operation,  while 
undertaken  at  least  partly  to  neutral- 
ize Republican  charges  in  the  1964 
campaign,  was  also  a  nod  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  economizers  on  the  Hill. 

Moving  in  tandem  with  the  Con- 
gress are  the  old-line  Departments. 
State  made  a  grab  for  the  aid  agency 
before  the  new  Administration  was  a 
month  old.  and  succeeded  in  making 
off  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  Labor  Department — not  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  which 
originated  it — swings  the  big  weight 
in  the  anti-poverty  program.  Interior, 
within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
Administration,  took  control  of  oil 
policy  which  had  previously  been 
administered  in  the  White  House. 

Potentially,  at  least,  the  tipping  of 
influence  away  from  the  White  House 
and  toward  the  Congress  and  the  De- 
partments has  its  dangers.  If  he  can 
only  choose  between  rival  views,  if 
he  has  to  be  broker  among  competing 
interests,  if  he  must  play  Solomon  to 
two  mothers  each  wanting  the  baby, 
the  President  is  in  trouble.  To  make 
good  decisions,  he  needs  to  have  the 
raw  materials  of  derision  in  his  hands 
before  possibilities  are  narrowed  by 
bureaucratic  interests  and  Congres- 
sional committees.  Still,  to  write  off 
the  President  as  the  captive  of  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  Congress  is  to 
reckon  without  his  enormous  personal 
force.  If  anyone  has  the  working 
capacity  to  run  the  vast  machine  that 
is  the  United  States  government,  if 
anyone  has  the  flexibility  and  adroit- 
ness to  steer  around  pitfalls  and 
backtrack  from  blind  alleys,  it  is 
President  Johnson.  Only  weeks  after 
taking  office,  he  was  able  to  put  a 
distinct  personal  imprint  on  the 
budget:  a  truly  formidable  feat. 
And  it  is  thanks  in  main  to  his 
formidable  energies  that  a  transi- 
tion period,  full  of  dangerous  pos- 
sibilities, has  been  traversed  with 
miraculous  ease. 


COMING    IN 


Harper's 


BRITAIN'S 

NEW  STATE  OF  MIND 

After    a    long,    complacent 
the   British   finally  are  waking 
— and  looking  hard  for  a  new 
in  the  world. 

By  John  Mat 


ISABELL  THE  INSCRUTABI 

She   was   a   Papago   Indian, 
her    method    of    coping    with 
made  perfect  sense  to  her — if 
to    the    three   American    bache 
she  worked  for. 

By  Charles  G-  Fin 


RUNNING  A  HOSPITAL 
WITHOUT  RED  INK 

A  Florida  administrator  has 
coxered  how  to  put  public  inst 
tions  on   a   business  basis  .  . 
his  findings  might  be  worth  niilli 
to  other  communities,  and   to 
tients  everywhere. 

By  Wyatt  Blassinga 


NEW  JERSEY'S 
SEARCH  FOR  IDENTITY 

Not  much  more  than  a  corri< 
between  two  giant  super-cit 
the  stale  is  becoming  a  sad  m 
— and  its  citizens  stubbornly 
fuse  to  accept  the  only  \  isi 
remedies. 

By  Bruce  Bah  renin 


THE  CHEERFUL  MONGOLIAN 
A  Yisit  to  a    \  ery   Far  Countn 

By  Sir  Filzroy  MaeU 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Interest,  Human  and  Otherwise 


by  Paul  Pick  re  I 


ntemporary  historians  have  been 
od  deal  criticized  for  their  failure 
tell  a  pood  story,  their  neglect 
:he  play   of   personality    and  the 

of  great  events  in  favor  of  a 
i-  abstract  account  of  trends  and 
cs  and  factors  and  developments. 

publishing  abhors  a  vacuum,  and 
need  for  history  as  popular  en- 
ainment  has  been  filled  in  various 
3.  One  that  has  enjoyed  very 
dderable  commercial  success  in 
last  few  years  is  represented  by 

kind  of  book  that  essentially 
sists  of  a  group  of  touching 
amusing  or  exciting  anecdotes 
uped  around  an  historical  event. 
s  slice-of-time  or  the-day-Lydia- 
'inkham-died  school  of  American 
oriography  is  utterly  innocent  of 
t  trafficking  with  abstractions 
t  has  allegedly  marooned  profes- 
lal  historians  on  their  island  of 
eadability;  it  presents  the  past  as 
e  human  interest,  and  anyone 
rate  enough  to  deal  with  a  tabloid 
read  it.  Often  he  won't  be  able 
ell  the  difference, 
n  When  the  Cheering  Stopped 
lliam  Morrow,  $5.95),  Gene  Smith 
applied  much  the  same  technique 
uography.  The  book  is  an  account 
he  last  years  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
er  prefatory  chapters  on  the  death 
the  first  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  court- 
:>  of  the  second  Mrs.  Wilson,  and 
President  in  Paris  at  the  Peace 
iference,  the  book  settles  down  to 
main  subject,  a  portrayal  of  the 
rs  during  which  the  immense 
ies  for  peace  based  upon  Wilson's 
iership  gradually  collapsed — when 
decided  to  take  his  fight  for  the 
igue  of  Nations  directly  to  the 
pie,  his  breakdown,  his  tenure  of 
"e  when  he  was  too  sick  to  work, 
last  years  as  a  broken  and  isolated 


man.  All  this  is  presented  as  a  purely 
personal  story,  as  human  interest.  No 
public  issue  is  presented  as  such; 
Senator  Lodge's  reservations  to  the 
peace  treaty,  for  instance,  must  be 
mentioned  at  least  a  scire  of  times, 
but  we  are  never  told  what  they  were, 
although  we  are  told  what  kind  of 
furs  and  what  shade  of  Georgette 
Mrs.  Wilson  wore  on  innumerable 
occasions. 

As  a  human-interest  story,  When 
the  Cheering  Stopped  is  a  decidedly 
superior  performance.  It  has  been 
very  carefully  researched;  Smith  has 
made  conscientious  use  of  the  exten- 
sive archive  left  behind  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, and  he  is  in  a  position  to  speak 
more  freely  and  probably  with  more 
authority  of  that  remarkable  woman 
than  any  historian  could  have  before 
her  death  in  1961.  He  clears  away  a 
mass  of  gossip  about  her  marriage  to 
the  President  and  her  role  in  running 
the  government  during  his  illness.  He 
avoids  the  various  oversimplified  or 
overingenious  efforts  to  explain  Wil- 
son's readiness  to  break  with  his 
friends  by  not  explaining  it  at  all, 
which  leaves  the  impression,  perhaps 
correct,  that  Wilson  was  a  man  with 
more  loyalty  to  ideas  than  to  men. 
Details  about  Wilson's  taste  in  his 
later  years  are  revealing :  he  loved  the 
tawdrier  forms  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainment and  liked  to  look  at  Film 
Fun.  (Scratch  a  puritan  and  you'll 
find  a  pornographer.) 

All  this  is  fascinating.  Less  fasci- 
nating are  the  endless  stories  of  little 
boys  coming  to  the  door  of  the  house 
where  Wilson  lived  in  retirement  and 
handing  in  one  perfect  rose,  of  old 
ladies  sending  the  former  President 
sweaters  of  their  own  knitting,  of 
people  bursting  into  tears. 

The   trouble   with   presenting   the 


past  simply  as  a  human-interest  story 
is  that  in  the  end  it  is  all  reduced 
to  a  fiat  level  of  triviality.  It  may  be 
human  but  it  is  not  very  interesting 
because  it  denies  that  the  past  has 
any  relevance,  any  significance.  Ac- 
tion is  replaced  by  gesture;  the  little 
boy  proffering  the  rose  is  as  impor- 
tant as  Senator  Lodge  proffering  his 
reservations,  and  a  great  deal  nicer. 
The  later  years  of  Wilson's  Presi- 
dency raised  the  most  profound  ques- 
tions about  leadership  in  a  democracy; 
the  later  years  of  his  life  raise  equally 
profound  questions  about  human  des- 
tiny. But  When  the  Cheering  Stopped, 
by  omitting  the  issues,  offers  the 
reader  no  evidence  on  which  he  can 
form  a  judgment  of  such  matters. 
History  as  human  interest  fails  on  its 
own  terms,  because  it  tells  a  lesser 
story  than  the  events;  what  makes  a 
human  being  interesting  is  not  in  the 
end  the  number  of  sentimental  anec- 
dotes that  cluster  around  his  name,  or 
the  clothes  his  wife  wore,  or  his  taste 
in  movies,  but  his  ability  to  confront 
the  great  issues  of  life  with  passion 
and  purpose,  and  out  of  their  wreck- 
age to  achieve  some  perception  of  the 
world,  to  take  upon  himself  the  mys- 
tery of  things.  For  all  its  fascinat- 
ing detail,  some  of  it  genuinely 
illuminating.  When  the  Cheering 
Stopped  makes  a  small  and  manage- 
able and  rather  sentimental  story  out 
of  something  that  was  much  more 
like  a  tragedy.  (A  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  selection.) 

Adventurers 

In  The  Day  of  the  Lion  (Coward- 
McCann,  $6.95),  the  British  historian 
and  journalist  Roy  Macgregor-Hastie 
has  written  an  account  of  the  political 
career  of   Benito   Mussolini   that   is 
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£4     '    This  is     biography  of 

Richard  Burton,  the  nineteenth- 

E    -  plorer.         g     -• 

and  author,  now  chiefly  remembered 

he    translator   of    The    Arabian 

He  seems  not  to  be  related 

to    the   contemporary   actor    of   the 

rton  was  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nar  men  of  the  last  century 

•erywhere.  learned  every- 
.-.  and  wrote  endless  books  ''usu- 
ally in  two  •  -     about  what  he 
had  done.   He  got  into  the  holy  city 
:'    the    Mohammedans,    almost    dis- 
covered the  source  of  the  Nile,  and 
tic    Salt   Lake   City.    He 
something  like  thirty  non-Indo- 
pean  languages  and  investigated 
subjects    that    are    still    treated    by 
anthropologists  only  in  the  specialized 
dialects  of  their  trade.   He  produced 
endless  theories,  usually  quite  value- 
and    prophesied    all    kinds    of 
things  about  the  future  development 
of  the  world,  usually  quite  mistaken, 
except  for  his  notion  that  a  profitable 
beverage   might   be   made  from   the 
plant  said  to  provide  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  Coca-Cola.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  books  he  wrote  because  his 
devoted  widow  burned  many  unpub- 
ed  manuscripts. 
Yet  Burton  was  in  some  ways  oddly 
provincial.   He  had  nothing  but  con- 
tempt   for    most    of    the    people    he 
encountered  on  his  travels ;   he  was 
I  .sted   to   visit   a   city   in   South 
America  and  find  it  lacking  an  Eng- 
lub.  He  was  an  generous 
to  rival  explorers,  less  than  conscien- 
tious   in    performing    the    consular 
duties  that   supported  him  most  of 
life.   He  was  a  careless,  boastful, 
repetitious  writer. 

Farwell    has    written   a   scholarly 
and    judicious    biography.     He    has 


the  places   Bi 
-  -ed.   read   a".  extant   w 

tried  to  clear  up  the  conflicting 
mony  and  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  i 
by   earlier   writers 
eluding  Burton  himself.  At  the 
time  he  does  not  neglect  those  d« 
that  make  for  human   interest 
makes  no  attempt  to  account  for 
ton's  extraordinary  career.  It  i 
fit   remarkably  well   the   tr- 
ied by  Alex  Comfort  that 
teenth-century  British  explorers 
Africa  and  elsewhere  to  see  wl 
repressive  Victorian  society  ref 
to  let  them   see   at  home    ( not; 
naked  people  I .  except  that  Bui 
upbringing  was  not  typical', 
rian  and  apparently  not  very  rep 
sive.    But  certainly   Burton  belt 
among    the   counter-Victorians, 
his  friend  Swinburne — that  extr 
dinary  group  of  people  who  dev 
their  lives  to  those  kinds  of  exj 
ence  that  official  morality  preter 
did  not  e: 

The  Counter-moverr 

O.e  of  the  startling  facts  al 
literature  today  is  that  nearly  e\ 
writer  of  importance  belongs  to 
counter-movement.  We  have  no  1 
nysons  but  innumerable  Swinburr 
now  that  Robert  Frost  is  deac 
would  be  difficult  to  think  of 
American  poet  who  could  particij 
in  an  official  public  occasion  lik 
Presidential  inauguration  with 
looking  ridiculous.  What  is  cen 
in  society  is  peripheral  in  literati 
and  the  reverse. 

In  fiction  the  dominant  vehiclt 
the  counter-movement  is  the  nove 
the  open  road.  It  is  often  a  rat 
squalid  tangle  of  adventure,  con: 
sion.  and  fantasy,  as  it  was  in 
hands  of  the  beatnik  writers  a 
were  attracting  so  much  attenl 
only  a  few  years  ago.  They  produ 
no  very  impressive  books,  thoi 
their  great  original,  the  Frenchr 
Jean  Genet,  did  and  continues  to 
so.  The  more  lasting  and  import 
kind  of  novel  of  the  open  road 
England  and  America  is  the  mod 
picaresque,  such  as  Kingsley  Am 
Lucky  Jim  or  Saul  Bellow's  Ach 
tures  of  Axgie  March.  The  contem 
rary  picaro.  like  the  picaro  of  ; 
other  time,  lives  by  his  wits,  but 
object  is  not  for  not  merely  I  to  gei 
much  gold  or  as  many  girls  as  I 


The  Swivel  Chair 


In  the  folklore  of  publishing, 
winter  is  the  time  for  solid  non- 
fiction,  thereby  adding  one 
more    insidious    and    perilous 
pleasure  to  the  season.  For  as 
on  holds  the  reader  spellbound  far  into 
the  night,  so  nonaction  exercises  a  subtler 
hypnosis   —   it   leads   to   reading   related 
books  far  into  the  spring. 

The  most  acute  form  of  this  contagion 
emanates  from  books  of  literary  criticism. 
Consider  Arthur  Mizener's  The  Sense  of 
Life  in  the  Modern  Novel  ($5.00).  Sup- 
pose the  unwary  lunch-hour  browser  turns 
to  page  150,  for  instance,  and 
happens  on  the  provocative 
parallelism  of  situation  and 
protagonist  in  a  Dos  Passos 
novel  and  in  one  by  Fitzgerald. 
Each  writer  is  describing  a  moment  of  ar- 
rival, but  the  areas  of  sensitivity  are  very 
different  indeed.  So  what  happens  to  the 
browser  —  not  only  must  he  have  the 
exegesis  but  he  will  be  back  again  another 
Jay  for  the  original  texts  that  Mizener  had 
impelled  him  to  survey. 

Two  other  titles  give  fair  warning  of  a 
similar  involvement,  Notes  on  Some  Fig- 
ures Behind  T.  S.  Eliot  ($5.50)  by 
Herbert  Howarth,  and  The  Selected  Let- 
ters of  Bernard  Berenson  ($5.00),  edited 
by  A.  K.  McComb.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
literary  excursion  through  St.  Louis  in  the 
90's,  Boston  in  the  'teens,  Paris 
in  the  20's,  London  in  the  30's. 
The  second  will  send  the 
browser  off  to  the  art  galleries. 
Then,  if  he  has  not  yet  chosen 
sides  in  the  latest  and  hottest  Jacobite  en- 
gagement, let  him,  at  his  peril,  pick  up 
Maxwell  Geismar's  Henry  James  and  the 
Jacobites  ($7.00).  Neutrality  is  thereafter 
impossible. 

And  the  bestseller  list  yields  one  of  the 
liveliest  of  such  literary  temptations,  Doro- 
thy &  Red  ($6.95)  by  Vincent  Sheean. 
One  cannot  read  what  those  two  extraor- 
dinary people  wrote  to  each 
other  in  private  without  deter- 
mining to  reread  something  of 
what  they  were  writing  for  the 
public  eye. 


Sometimes  a  newspaper  headline  triggers 
this  reaction.  Dozens  of  the  most  incendi- 
ary of  late  1963  might  lead  to  Birds"  Nests 
in  Their  Beards  ($4.50)  by  that  liveliest 
of  foreign  correspondents,  William  Steven- 
son, whose  offbeat  adventures  in  the  far 
1  ast  make  exotic  reporting. 

Or  for  political  adventures  in  England. 
The  Fight  for  the  Tory  Leadership:  V 
Contemporary  Chronicle  by  Randolph  S. 
Churchill  (paperbound,  $2.65),  a  report 
on  that  almost  incredible  maneuver  from  a 
ringside  seat.  Half  a  dozen  cartoons  by 
Osbert  Lancaster  add  such  piquant  foot- 
notes as  this  — 

'Every  now  and  again  I'm 
overwhelmed  by  a  terrible  feel- 
ing that  life  has  passed  me  by 
—  40  years  in  the  Foreign 
Service  and  not  a  single  in- 
decent proposal!' 
Osbert  Lancaster  —  Daily  Ex- 
press. April  26,   1963 

Mr.  Churchill's  English  publishers  call  him 
'"one  of  Britain's  most  fearless  publicists 
today"  and  they  do  not  overstate  the  case. 

Some  years  ago  a  statistician  in  a  sardonic- 
mood  came  up  with  a  foolproof  composite 
for  the  number  one  bestseller.  The  reverse 
of  his  Lincoln's-doctor's-dog  formula  might 
be  a  collection  of  short  stories  by  an  un- 
known foreign  writer.  When  such  a  book 
triumphs,  therefore,  it  is  good  reason  for 
rejoicing.  Yuri  Kazakov  has  made  this 
breakthrough  with  Going  to  Town  ($4.95). 
Esquire  started  a  critical  landslide  by  fea- 
turing four  Kazakov  stories,  noting  the  au- 
thor as  one  of  the  "brightest  literary  lights." 
A  trade  magazine  made  him  their  cover 
story.  Time  called  him  "outstanding,"  and 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  con- 
siders him  "the  most  promising  exponent" 
of  the  new  Soviet  fiction.  The  excellent 
translation  is  by  an  Atlantic  contributor, 
Gay  Azrael.  But  the  trap  here 
for  our  browser  —  "these 
stories  will  stand  up  with  the 
better  work  of  our  own  writ- 
ers." Chicago  Tribune. 


*H 


There  are  a  lot  of  hours  in  these  books, 
hours  of  literary  detection  and  discovery 
and  delight.  So  let  the  March  winds  howl 
and  rage  —  and  read. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Publishers 
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About  two  years  ago,  a  small, 
paper-covered  book  burst  on  the 
political  scene  and  caused  the  kind 
of  explosion  usually  observed  only 
in  the  closing  moments  of  Presi- 
dential campaigns.  It  was  called 
The  Lil)eral  Papers,  and  it  was  a 
compendium  of  articles  on  various 
aspects  of  this  nation  and  our 
world,  today  and  tomorrow. 

All  the  pieces  in  that  volume 
were  written  from  positions  of 
marked  political  and  economic  lib- 
eralism. And  now  a  contrasting 
book  has  been  published,  giving 
the  other  side  in  the  most  important 
debate  of  our  time.  It's  called,  rea- 
sonably enough,  The  Conservative 
Papers,  and  its  editor  is  Congress- 
man Melvin  Laird  of  Wisconsin. 

Representative  Laird  is,  however, 
the  only  professional  politician  writ- 
ing in  The  Conservative  Papers. 
The  other  14  contributors  could 
fairly  describe  themselves  as  work- 
ing intellectuals:  they  are  scholars 
and  educators  whose  professional 
credentials  are  of  the  highest, 
which  may  discomfit  those  unfortu- 
nate Americans  who  feel  that  no 
conservative  can  be  intellectually 
respectable. 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  satisfying 
thing  that  this  year's  voter  will  be 
able  to  look  over  —  besides  the 
countless  pieces  of  standard  cam- 
paign literature  —  two  books  as 
straightforward,  as  intelligent  and 
as  important  as  The  Liberal  Paper*, 
and  The  Conservative  Papers.  One 
final  suggestion:  first  purchase  the 
book  written  by  your  political  ad- 
versaries, and  save  the  one  you'll 
agree  with  anyway  for  later. 

EDITOR-  AT-LARGE 

Both  Tfie  Conservative  Papers 
($1.45)  and  Tiie  Liberal  Papers 
($1.25)  are  Anchor  Books,  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Inc.,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New- 
York  22,  New  York.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  from  your  own  bookseller 
or  from  any  of  the  32  Doubleday 
Hi  ink  Shops,  one  of  which  is  located 
at  724  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
19.  N.  Y. 
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sible;  he  is  trying  to  get  through  the 
world  in  one  piece,  his  sense  of  humor 
and  his  sense  of  himself  intact. 

The  latest  example  of  this  kind  of 
novel  to  appear  is  A  Fine  Madness 
by  Elliot  Baker  (  Putnam,  $4.95  I .  The 
very  title  indicates  the  modern  pi- 
caro's  approach  to  experience:  even 
madness  is  fine  if  it  is  a  strategy  that 
enables  a  man  to  save  his  soul's  skin 
from  the  fell  clutch  of  social  circum- 
stance— the  psychological  equivalent 
of  the  grease  that  Channel  swimmers 
used  to  smear  over  their  bodies  as 
protection  against  an  element  they 
wished  both  to  penetrate  and  escape. 

Baker's  hero  is  named  Samson  Shil- 
litoe,  an  echo  of  the  rather  absurd, 
antinaturalistic,  alliterative  names  of 
eighteenth-century  picaros,  like  Rod- 
erick Random  or  Peregrine  Pickle.  By 
occupation  Shillitoe  combines  two  of 
the  callings  least  likely  to  bring  a 
man  to  eminence  in  modern  society — 
he  is  a  poet  and  a  rug-shampooer,  and 
in  trouble  as  both.  As  a  shampooer  of 
rugs  he  has  been  working  for  some 
time  in  the  apartments  of  East  Side 
Manhattan,  and  since,  like  the  liter- 
ary rogues  of  all  ages,  he  stirs  illicit 
longings  in  any  woman  at  a  glance, 
he  has  found  the  demands  of  East 
Side  matrons  for  attentions  beyond 
the  shampooing  of  their  carpets  dis- 
tinctly enervating.  (He  is  in  his 
forties.)  As  a  poet  he  is  in  far  more 
serious  difficulty:  he  suffers  from 
writer's  block.  This  is  the  form  evil 
takes  for  the  modern  picaro;  the 
worst  that  can  happen  is  (in  the  beat- 
nik tongue)  to  be  "hung  up."  not  to 
be  "with  it,"  to  fail  to  move  joyously 
through  life  realizing  your  own  being. 

A  Fine  Madness  is  essentially  an 
account  of  Samson  Shillitoe's  succes- 
sive efforts  to  lick  his  hung-upness 
and  the  various  situations  these  ef- 
forts land  him  into.  In  the  end  he 
is  once  more  with   it. 

Baker  has  a  fine  comic  invention; 
with  a  light  hand  he  spins  out  a  plot 
full  of  outrageous  encounters  and 
kaleidoscopic  recombinations.  The 
book  has  some  extremely  comic  scenes. 
It  also  has  one  defect.  The  traditional 
rogue  or  picaro  never  goes  soft,  never 
whines,  never  feels  sorry  for  himself. 
He  has  undertaken  to  live  by  his  wits 
and  his  morality  lies  in  abiding  by 
the  consequences.  He  is  not  a  social 
critic;  he  is  simply  playing  society's 
game  by  his  own  rules.  Shillitoe,  like 
many    other    modern    picaros,    takes 


himself  more  seriously  than  that,  n 
does  not  see  society  simply  as  sor* 
thing  whose  ways  are  not  his  wal 
but  as  a  conspiracy  (toward  the  el 
of  the  novel,  a  very  dangerous  c<| 
spiracy)  against  him,  an  effort  to  k(| 
him  from  leading  his  own  life  wB 
grace  and  joy.  And  when  he  thirl 
about  his  poetry  he  goes  soft;  ff 
writing  loses  its  edge. 

Such  a  change  may  be  inevitable! 
the  picaresque  novel  becomes  a  mcf 
serious  form  of  literary  expressil 
than  it  was  in  the  past.  However  til 
may  be.  .4  Fine  Madness  is  one  of  tl 
best  comic  novels  to  be  written  by  I 
American  in  a  good  while. 

Mirror  Ima 

In  Jubb  (Putnam,  $3.95),  by  t 
young  English  novelist  Keith  Wate 
house,  author  of  Billy  Liar,  we  ha 
a  kind  of  mirror  image  of  A  Fi 
Madness;  it  is  an  account  of  a  ma 
ness  far  from  fine. 

The  chief  character,  from  who 
the  novel  takes  its  name,  is  an  En 
lishman  in  his  thirties  working 
a  rent  collector  in  one  of  the  ne 
towns  constructed  near  Londc 
since  the  war.  Unlike  Samson  Sh: 
litoe,  he  has  no  desire  to  stand  ou 
side  society;  in  his  opinions  and,  ; 
far  as  possible,  his  behavior,  he 
a  perfectly  conventional  suburbanit 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  cor 
munity  as  a  youth  leader,  belongir 
to  a  vaguely  religious  moveme; 
dedicated  to  self-improvement  (i 
at  least  self -advancement),  tryii 
to  live  a  normal  and  respectable  li 
as  he  understands  such  an  enterpris 
But  in  fact  he  is  in  the  grip  of 
set  of  psychological  compulsions  th 
make  him  an  outlaw.  He  has  be< 
stranded  on  the  shores  of  sexualit 
unable  to  take  the  plunge,  and 
consequence  is  driven  to  spend  h 
days  in  relentless  pursuit  of  par 
philia :  voyeurism,  pornography,  co 
respondence  with  pen  pals  with  "u 
usual  interests,"  pursuit  of  worm 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  escape  hii 
and  so  on.   Pathologically  hung  up. 

In  theory,  perhaps,  a  writ 
shouldn't  be  able  to  make  much  i 
a  novel  out  of  such  a  character, 
character  like  Samson  Shillitoe,  mo 
ing  toward  freedom,  is  capable  i 
significant  action,  and  therefore  tl 
situations  he  moves  through  c£ 
make,    and    in    Baker's    hands    ce 


SELF-RENEWAL  is  tin  ml.  of  th<  inspiring  and  chal- 
lenging new  book  by  John  W.  Gardner,  author  of  Ex- 
cellence  and  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  "John 
Gardner  is  the  most  perceptive  living  observer  of  American 
society.  In  warm,  hard-hitting  wisdom,  he  defends  the  major 
principles  and  rules  by  which  individuals  renew  themselves 
and  develop  their  own  creativity  and,  by  this,  develop  a 
si  If -n  ne  wing  society."— A.  A.  Berle.  $3.50 

THE  POLITICS  OF  HYSTERIA:  The  Sources  of  20th- 
century   Conflict  by  Edmund  Stillman  and  William 

Pfaff  reveals  the  origins  of  the  true  political  crisis  of  our 
time  —  a  crisis,  the  authors  contend,  which  has  been  con- 
sistently misinterpreted.  "A  profound  and  highly  original 
re-evaluation  of  Western  civilization  and  of  its  impact  on 
other  societies.  Strongly  recommended  for  all  thoughtful 
readers."—  Library  Journal.  $4.95 

In  THE  CORPORATION  TAKE-OVER,  edited  and 
with  a  concluding  chapter  by  Andrew  Hacker,  nine 
noted  authorities  discuss  the  effect  of  business  corporations 
on  the  future  of  this  country  —  and  "the  increasing  irrele- 
vance of  people."  The  contributors:  Scott  Buchanan,  R.  W. 
Boyden,  Gardiner  C.  Means,  A.  A.  Berle,  W.  H.  Ferry, 
Arthur  S.  Miller,  Heinrich  Kronstein,  Donald  N. 
Michael  and  Solomon  Barkin.  $6.00 

With  the  President  mounting  a  new,  massive  assault  on 
poverty,  THE  WASTED  AMERICANS  by  Edgar  May 

becomes  must  reading.  Mr.  May,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
reporter,  looks  deep  into  the  nation's  welfare  problem  to 
discover  why  millions  of  Americans  are  living  on  relief  in 
the  midst  of  affluence.  "The  picture  this  book  presents  of 
the  largely  unrecognized  conditions  of  poverty  in  our  coun- 
try will  be  startling  to  many  people."—  Loula  Dunn, 
Director,  American  Public  Welfare  Association.  $4.50 
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A  world  safe  for 
bureaucracy?    This  may 

be  the  alternative  to  its  end- 
ing "with  a  bang  of  hydrogen 
nuclei  and  a  whimper  of  irra- 
diated humanity." 

In  The  Rise  of  the  West 
William  H.  McNeill  completes 
his  superb  survey  of  the  whole 
sweep  of  human  history  with 
a  look  into  the  Western-dom- 
inated world  of  the  foresee- 
able future. 

"A  really  massive  bureauc- 
racy, such  as  those  which  now 
constitute  every  major  mod- 
ern government,  becomes  a 
vested  interest  greater  and 
more  strategically  placed 
than  any  'private'  interest  of 
the  past .  .  .  within  a  compar- 
atively short  time,  the  unut- 
terable but  far  from  imprac- 
ticable slogan:  'Bureaucrats 
of  the  world  unite,  you  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  your  jobs,' 
could  be  counted  upon  to  set 
powerful  brakes  upon  the 
dizzy  pace  of  change  which 
gives  men  vertigo  today.'' 

Perhaps  people  are  reading 
The  Rise  of  the  West,  in  our 
disturbing  times,  because 
McNeill's  unexcelled  grasp  of 
the  past  is  reassuring  in  its 
confidence  in  "the  unex- 
ampled plasticity  of  human 
affairs."  Perhaps  they  are 
reading  it  because  of  review 
comment  such  as  H.  R.  Tre- 
vor-Roper's :  "the  most  stim- 
ulating and  the  most  fasci- 
nating book  that  has  ever  set 
out  to  recount  and  explain  the 
whole  history  of  mankind." 

Reading  it  they  are,  for 
this  rare  book  of  scholarship 
—which  makes  no  concessions 
to  popular  taste  or  price— was 
in  its  fourth  printing  within 
four  months  of  publication 
and  had  even  reached  a  na- 
tional best  seller  list.     $12.50 
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tainly  do  make,  a  good  story.  But 
Jubb  is  incapable  of  any  action  more 
significant  than  the  action  of  a  squir- 
rel in  a  cage,  perfectly  circular. 

Or  so  it  seems.  Waterhouse  has  had 
the  skill,  however,  to  concentrate  his 
story  on  a  brief  span  in  Jubb's  life. 
a  few  days  in  which,  by  more  and 
more  frenzied  circling,  he  finds  that 
it  is  in  fact  a  cage  he  is  in.  The  slow- 
growth  of  this  terrible  knowledge 
constitutes  action  of  a  sort  and  makes 
Jubb  an  impressive  book.  It  cannot 
be  dismissed  merely  as  a  case  his- 
tory; it  is  too  solidly  imagined,  too 
close  to  the  center  of  human  ex- 
perience, a  reminder  that  it  is  not 
always  or  only  the  world  out  there, 
society,  that  hampers  our  freedom: 
we  bear  within  ourselves  dread 
necessities. 

A  Special  Talent 

The  centralness  of  the  outlandish 
in  our  lives  is  brilliantly  commun- 
icated in  Because  I  Was  Flesh  (New 
Directions,  $5).  a  book  that  bears 
the  subtitle  "An  Autobiography  by 
Edward  Dahlberg."  though  it  is  much 
less  the  author's  autobiography  than 
it  is  a  memoir  of  his  mother. 

Lizzie,  as  her  son  calls  her  (the 
question  of  her  last  name  is  com- 
plicated) was  born  in  Central 
Europe  of  mixed  (partly  Jewish) 
ancestry;  under  family  auspices  she 
came  to  this  country  and  married 
respectably,  then  eloped  with  a  pro- 
fessional lady's  man  named  Saul. 
Saul  fathered  Edward,  taught  Lizzie 
the  barber  trade,  then  deserted  her, 
and  most  of  her  life  she  spent,  im- 
probably, as  proprietress  of  the  Star 
Lady  Barbershop  in  Kansas  City. 

Such  a  woman  obviously  has  the 
kind  of  human  interest  newspapers 
pick  up,  like  the  business  manager  of 
a  flea  circus,  but  she  was  eccentric 
only  in  the  superficies.  Dahlberg  does 
not  exploit  the  oddities  of  her  ex- 
istence or  make  of  her  the  occasion 
for  telling  jokes  about  lady  barbers: 
rather,  he  reveals,  with  great  skill 
and  affection,  her  remarkable  gift, 
amounting  to  something  like  genius. 
for  being  a  woman. 

She  lived,  of  course,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  less  expectation  of  women 
that  they  should  be  something  else, 
and  her  elopement  and  occupation 
put  her  far  enough  down  on  the 
scale  of  propriety  so  that  she  was 


$20,000,000  income 
and  no  tax? 

Yes.  And  how  a  housewife  can  be 
worth  $7,000,000  to  her  husband! 
And  how  a  movie  magnate  saved 
82,000,000  by  a  special  tax  law 
all   his  own! 

All  of  this,  and  much  more,  is 
revealed  in  this  fully-documented 
new  book.  It  shows  how  tax  loop- 
holes cost  the  U.  S.  Treasury  $40 
billion  per  year,  and  how  all  tax 
rates  could  be  cut  in  half  by  get- 
ting rid  of  these  loopholes. 
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Treasury 

Raid 


By  PHILIP  M.  STERN 

$5  95,  now  at  your  bookstore 

RANDOM  HOUSE 

475  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22 


"A  documented  thesis 
that  the  250,000  human 
beings,  who  each  year  enter 
our  mental  hospitals,  are 
systematically  shorn  of 
most  of  their  Constitutional 
rights  and  treated  in  ways 
to  strike  dread  into  hard- 
ened criminals." 

—  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 

LAW,  LIBERTY 
and  PSYCHIATRY 

Dy  Thomas  S.Szasz.M.D. 

"One  of  the  most  important  publica- 
tions since  the  statements  of  Freud." 
-Charles  D.  Aring,  M.D. 
"Will  gradually  start  a  revolution  in 
our  psychiatric  concepts." 

— Joost  A.  M.  Meerloo,  M.D. 
"A  beacon  of  originality,  directness, 
and  independent  thought." 

—Frederic  Wertham,  M.D. 

$7.50 

MACMILLAN 
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t  greatly  hampered  by  considera- 
ms  of  social  acceptability,  though 

e  always  had  her  own  standards. 
scure  though  they  might  be.  She 
ed  by  her  wits  out  of  no  conviction 
at  society  was  to  be  fleeced,  out  of 
fondness  for  her  own  shrewdness 
irewd  she  could  be,  but  she  was 
to  very  gullible),  but  because  there 
is  no  other  way  to  stay  alive.  With 
mi  she  followed  her  heart,  which 
1  her  into  a  series  of  dead  ends  but 
ver  quite  betrayed  her.  With  her 
rings  she  pave  her  son  a  start  on 
s  literary  career,  and  she  died 
me  in  a  cheap  flat  in  alien  New 
>rk.  several  days  before  the  neigh- 
>rs  found  her. 

This  is  a  great  portrait,  reminis- 
nt  of  certain  portraits  of  women  in 
reiser's  novels,  women  in  whom 
me  of  the  energy  of  the  personality 
is  gone  into  ideas  or  self-examina- 
->n  but  all  has  been  addressed  out- 
ard.  to  living.  There  is  something 
iutely  American,  one  suspects, 
>out  it  too.  at  least  as  America  once 
as.  in  its  unqualified  confrontation, 
s  innocence  of  how  experience 
lould  be  classified  and  motives  culti- 
ited.  To  Socrates'  celebrated  remark 
lat  the  unexamined  life  is  not  worth 
ving,  a  woman  like  Lizzie  could 
?ply  (if  she  understood  what  he 
leant)  that  the  unlived  life  is  not 
orth  examining. 

Modest  Mural 


.n  comparison  with  so  powerful  a 
erformance  a  lesser  autobiographi- 
al  effort  must  inevitably  suffer,  but 
illan  Seager's  A  Frieze  of  Girls 
McGraw-Hill,  $5.95)  is  a  pretty 
light  book  by  any  standard.  This 
s  a  collection  of  anecdotes  about 
he  1920s — the  author's  high-school 
lays  in  Memphis,  his  college  days  at 
he  University  of  Michigan,  and  his 
•ears  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford, 
nterrupted  by  a  period  as  a  tubercu- 
ar  patient  at  Saranac  Lake. 

The  narrator  seems  to  have  de- 
moted his  youth  to  an  array  of  in- 
terests that  included  liquor,  girls, 
swimming,  and  literature,  more  or 
less  in  that  order.  Since  grown  men 
have  been  known  to  devote  them- 
selves to  only  one  of  that  array  with- 
out necessarily  wasting  their  time, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  censure  here ; 
but  most  of  the  stories  to  which 
these  interests  give  rise  are  close  to 
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...the  new 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER  UNABRIDGED 

It's  the  only  dictionary  that  puts  you  in  full  command 

of  the  new  words,  new  meanings  in  science,  technology, 

and  today's  English  language  in  general 


In  recent  years  the  English  language 
has  changed  tremendously.  Your  every- 
day language.  And  the  language  of  the 
arts,  science,  business,  and  the  pro- 
fessions. 

In  your  position  you  need  to  keep  up 
with  these  changes.  And  the  way  to 
do  it  —  the  only  way  —  is  to  get  the 
new  Merriam-Webster  Unabridged: 
Webster's  Third  New  International 
Dictionary. 

The  first  completely  new  unabridged 
in  29  years,  this  new  Merriam-Webster 
puts  you  in  command  of  100,000  new 
words  and  new  meanings  —  450,000 
entries.  It  covers  every  area  of  human 
thought,  answers  more  questions  about 
today's  English  language  than  any 
other  dictionary. 

Today,  get  the  new  Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged  at  your  book,  department, 


or  stationery  store.  It  is  recognized  as 
the  final  word  authority  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  by  federal 
and  state  courts  of  law. 

To  be  sure  you're  right .  .  .  insist  on 

DIG   U   1   P*I   Off. 

•    FREE  BOOKLET  — just  mail  coupon    • 

G.&C.Merriam  Co.,Dept.  411. Springfield 2, Mass 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  our  changing 
language  and  the  completely  new  Merriam- 
Webster  Unabridged.  Please  send  me  a  free 
copy  of  your  12-page  booklet,  "Hold  the 
English  language  in  your  two  hands." 


Name 

Address. 
City 
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How  can  I 

conquer  fear 
and  worry  ? 


-i    AUTOBIOGIUP 
OF  A 


!  WUfjJ 


Do  you  ever  ask  yourself:  "Is  there  any  way  to  retain  my 
peace  of  mind  amidst  the  stresses  of  life?''  Paramahansa 
Yogananda  answered  that  question  in  Autobiography  of  a 
Yogi.  Thousands  have  received  inspiration  and  relief  from 
mental  burdens  through  a  thoughtful  reading  of  this  book. 

In  Autobiography  of  a  Yogi,  Yogananda  explains  that 
most  difficulties  in  life  arise  from  spiritual  neglect  and  an 
unbalanced  mode  of  living.  When  you  read  Yogananda's 
fascinating  experiences  with  many  of  the  greatest  saints 
and  sages  of  modern  India,  you  will  be  convinced  that 
through  scientific  yoga-techniques  of  meditation  as  taught 
by  Yogananda  you  too  can  attain  attunement  with  God, 
the  Divine  Comforter  and  Healer  of  all  inharmonies. 

Autobiography  of  a  Yogi  is  available  at  bookstores  in  the 
United  States  ($4.00)  a  id  Canada. 

SELF-REALIZATION  FELLOWSHIP,  Publishers,  Los  Angele? 


The  essential  facts  of  the  11-vol- 
ume  "DAB"  — all  14,870  articles 
in  brief  for  ready  reference  — 
a  companion  to  the  CONCISE  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
$22.50  at  all  bookstores 

COHCISE 

DICTIONARY  OF 

AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY 

Under  sponsorship  of 

American  Council  of 

Learned  Societies 

SCRIBNERS 


A  cogent  report  on 

the  "teething  troubles" 

of  Africa's  emerging 

nations,  as  loyalties 

I  L  Uu        shift  from  headman 

NHIIUNu         from  tribe  to 

by  Lucy  Mair  , 

3       J  trade  union. 

$4.50 

"Pi- 
university  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS  ffl 


The  first  repre- 
sentative 
anthology  of 
traditional 
American  folk- 
lore collected 
"in  the  field" 
from  seven 

Regional  Folklore  regions  of 

in  the  United  States  tne  United 

by  Richard  M.  Dorson        states 


BUW 

THE 

WIND 


$7.95  „ 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

trivial.  The  reason  seems  to  be  again 
that  they  usually  remain  at  a  merely 
anecdotal  level,  the  level  of  "human1 
interest."  without  being  related  tc 
any  purpose.  They  do  not  reveal  the 
character  of  the  writer  or  what  he 
was  up  to  in  the  world ;  they  are  the 
gracefully  recorded,  rather  imper 
sonal.  reminiscent  conversation  of  a 
pleasant  raconteur,  adding  a  few  em 
bellishments  to  the  received  version 
of  youth  in  the  jazz  age. 

One  story  goes  beyond  this.  It  is 
an  account  of  the  funeral  of  the  nar- 
rator's grandfather,  a  fierce  old  Mich 
igan  farmer  whose  middle-aged  chil- 
dren, fortified  with  whiskey,  gather 
after  the  ceremonies  to  lay  his  fear 
some  ghost  by  telling  each  other 
how  much  they  had  always  hated  him 
Here  there  are  strong  emotions  at 
work  and  a  story  to  be  told.  The  nar 
rator,  accustomed  to  thinking  of  his 
grandfather  as  a  wispy  old  man,  sud 
denly  realizes  that  the  past  has  been 
passionate,  even  cruel ;  that  its  accom 
plishments  have  not  been  cheaply 
bought;  and  that  his  is  not  the  first 
of  the  world's  generations  to  feel. 

Antithesi: 

The  Martyred  by  Richard  E.  Kin 
(George  Braziller,  $4.50)  is  set  in  the 
Korean    War,    in    which    the   author 
served  as  an  officer  of  the  ROK  Army 
It  concerns  the  execution  of  a  grourl 
of  Korean  Christian  clergymen  from] 
the  border  city  of  Pyongyang  by  thej 
North  Korean  army.  The  ROK  Armyi 
wishes  to  capitalize  on  the  event  byj 
making  martyrs  of  the  clergymen  inj 
order  to  rally  their  citizens  and  alscl 
to  please  their  American  allies,  whci 
may  be  expected  to  be  sensitive  tdl 
the  execution  of  local  leaders  of  theirl 
own  religion.  But  a  question  arises! 
whether   the   men    actually   went   tcl 
their     death     as    martyrs;     circum-l 
stances  may  have  been  such  that  the] 
whole  thing  will  bear  very  little  in-l 
vestigation.  Only  one  man  knows;  hel 
is   one   of   the   two   clergymen    (the! 
other  has  lost  his  mind)   who  were] 
present  at  the  killing  and  escaped. 

From  this  situation  arises  a  seriea 
of  complex  moral  problems :  Should 
the  truth  be  suppressed  to  advance 
a  good  cause?  Should  it  be  sum 
pressed  out  of  consideration  for  the! 
feelings  of  others,  on  the  assumptior 
that  humankind  cannot  bear  verj 
much  reality,  and  shouldn't  be  asked! 


THK   NEW   HOOKS 

Is   faith  a  conspiracy   that   the 
ong   must    maintain   for   the 
tion  of  the  weak  even  at   the  ex- 

•  lying? 
Behind  Tin  Marty  ed,  for  all  its 
ting  in  recent  history,  lies  a  tra- 
ion  of  European  fiction  from 
stoevsky's  Grand  Inquisitor  on- 
iil-  the  book  is  dedicated  to  the 
mory  of  Albert  Camus  i  ;  it  is 
Nit  as  abstract,  as  near  to  a  purely 
ellectual  argument,  as  a  novel  can 
and  retain  the  grounding  in  action 
it  fiction  requires.  It  is  the  an- 
of  the  novel  of  human  in- 
it  is  spare,  elegant,  and  a 
:le  cold.  The  answer  the  book 
iches  is  somewhat  predictable,  but 
arrives  there  through  a  skilled 
ion  of  narrative  and  theme. 

Downward  Drift 

'ne  counter-movement  in  American 
•iety   which,   after   a   considerable 
riod    of   comparative    neglect,    has 
ently  received  a  new  burst  of  at- 
ltion.  largely  as  the  result  of  the 
blication  of  several  fine  books  on 
e  subject,  is  the  continuing   (per- 
ps     increasing)     downward     drift 
to  poverty  of  many  Americans,  in 
economy  of  generally   increasing 
luence.  The  Wasted  Americans  by 
Igar  May    (Harper  &  Row,  S4.50  I 
ikes  another  valuable  contribution 
the  study  of  the  impoverished;  it 
an  account  of  our  program  of  pub- 
welfare. 

The  book  has  its  limitations.  The 
:le  is  misleading;  it  prejudices  the 
se  in  a  way  the  text  is  careful  not 
.  The  writing  is  rough-and-ready 
urnalism,  combining  with  a  min- 
ium of  finesse  statistics,  personal 
:perience  as  a  welfare  worker,  re- 
t  attempts  to  change  welfare 
Iministration  (notably  in  New- 
lrgh.  New  York),  excerpts  from 
terviews  with  welfare  recipients, 
id  absurd  figures  of  speech. 
Yet  there  are  probably  few  Ameri- 
ms  except  those  professionally  con- 
•rned  with  welfare  administration 
ho  could  not  learn  something  from 
early  every  page  of  this  book — 
>mething  about  where  their  taxes 
re  going  and  where  their  society 
failing.  Public  welfare  is  deeply 
itertwined  with  every  major  do- 
lestic  problem  of  the  United  States : 
bviously  with  unemployment  and 
ducation,  less  obviously  but  just  as 
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When  Thr  \ru  Republic* t  circulation  jumps 
more  than  60  ^c  i"  <""'  year . .  m  If  Inn  it  it 
read  carefully,  quoted  frj  congressmen,  tena- 
iDr<.  cabinet  officers,  editors,  ministers,  pro- 
fessor* and  public  officials  ...  K  hen  inter- 
ica's  finest  Writers  appear  ill  its  page*  .  .  . 
R  hen  Walter  Lippinann  says  it  is  a  "necessary 
magazine".  .  . 

THERE  ARE  REASONS: 

Reason  one:  With  its  editorial  offices  in  Wash- 
ington, New  Republic  editors  are  in  constant 
touch  with  the  national  political  nerve  ends. 

We  don't  suggest  that  you  throw  away  your  TV 
set  this  election  year — but  we  do  say  that  you'll 
find  a  different  sort  of  political  reporting  in  the 
pages  of  each  issue  of  The  \  ■  lie. 

Reason  tico:  The  Xew  Republic's  editors,  and  for- 
eign correspondents  are  first-rate.  Murray  Kemp- 
ton  writes  exclusively  for  The  New  Republic. 
Gilbert  Harrison,  whom  Newsweek  calls  "one  of 
the  finest  editors  in  the  business,"  is  its  editor-in- 
chief.  Alex  Campbell,  formerly  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  The  London  Economist,  is  managing 
editor.  "T.  R.  B.  from  Washington,"  a  regular  fea- 
ture, is  one  of  the  sharpest  political  columns  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Bill  Mauldin,  Robert  Osborn, 
and  Jules  Feiffer's  drawings  and  cartoons  appear 
regularly  in  The  Xew  Republic. 

Reason  three:  Its  literary  critics — Bruno  Bettle- 
heim,  Honor  Tracy,  Benjamin  DeMott,  John  Wain, 
Richard  Gilman,  Gerald  W.  Johnson  and  others — 
provide  New  Republic  readers  with  fresh  insights 
and  solid  literary  guidance. 

Here  you'll  find  Stanley  Kauffmann's  perceptive 
comments  on  films,  Robert  Brustein's  literate  re- 
views of  plays;  Frank  Getlein's  refreshingly 
iconoclastic  opinions  on  art;  Wolf  Von  Eckardt's 
educated  opinions  about  architecture  and  city 
planning;  B.  H.  Haggin's  reliable  comments  on 
recordings. 

Reason  four:  The  integrity  of  The  Neu 
is  based  on  fifty  years  of  continuous  publication. 
As  a  "journal  of  opinion" — it  remains  courageous 
and  literate. 

Discover  for  yourself  why  The  A  lie  is 

the  up-and-coming  journal  of  the  '60's  and  why  it 
has  made  such  remarkable  strides  in  circulation 
and  influence. 


"FIRST  ON 
OUR  LIST" 


"THE  BEST 
MAGAZINE 
IN  THE 
BUSINESS" 


"HIGHLY 
OPINION- 
ATED" 


"CONSIST- 
ENTLY IN- 
TERESTING' 


"STIMULAT- 
ING" 


"SUPERB" 


"EXCELLENT 
IN  ALL  DE- 
PARTMENTS" 


"A  TRUSTED 
SOURCE  OF 
NATIONAL 
AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL 
NEWS" 


"Timely,  informative,  and 
presents  serious,  thought- 
provoking  points  of  view." 
—High  School  Teacher 

"Responsive  and  progres- 
sive."—Writer 


"Keep  your  magazine  just 
the  way  it  is . . .  Its  topics 
are  current  and  dwell  on 
aspects  not  found  in  gen- 
eral, run-of-the-mill  writ- 
ing."—Businessman 

"NR  is  most  useful  to  me 
in  ideas ...  in  economics, 
politics." 
—Government  Official 

"Informative,  extremely 
well-written... Your  book, 
theater,  and  particularly 
your  movie  reviews  are 
superior. "-Sales  Engineer 

"Editorials,  theater. ..top 
notch."— Insurance  Agent 

"Especially  sane  book, 
movie,  theater  reviews. 
Best  in  current  affairs  re- 
porting and  interpreta- 
tion."—College  Instructor 


"We  read  your  magazine 
from  front  to  back  cover 
and  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
various  reviews." 
— Sales  Manager 
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brings 
you 

13  big  issues 

(regular  newsstand  cost:  $4.55) 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY1 

Please  add  my  name  to  the  growing  list  of 
informed  people  who  subscribe  to  The  ' 
Republic.  I  enclose  $1  for  the  next  13  issues 
since  I  understand  that  the  extra  expense 
of  billing  me  would  make  this  bargain  offer 
impossible.  n-1 

TO:  THE  NEW  REPURLIC 

1244  Nineteenth  St.,  X.W. 
Washington,  D,  C.  20036 
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Merriam-Webster 


brings  you  the  only 
dictionary  of  its  kind 

WEBSTER'S  SEVENTH 
NEW  COLLEGIATE 

Webster's  Seventh  New  Collegiate  is  the 
only  desk  dictionary  based  on  a  massive 
program  of  English-language  research: 
word  watching. 

From  this  research  Merriam-Webster 
editors  have  on  record  10  million  exam- 
ples of  the  way  our  language  is  used  by 
educated  people.  No  similar  file  exists 
anywhere  in  the  world! 

These  records  assure  that  Webster's 
Seventh  New  Collegiate  is  complete  and 
up  to  date — all  the  general  and  scientific 
terms  a  student  or  general  reader  is  likely 
to  need.  They  also  assure  definitions  that 
are  accurate,  authoritative,  current. 

Give  yourself  and  your  family  the 
advantage  of  using  this  unique  dictio- 
nary of  today's  English  language.  Get 
Webster's  Seventh  New  Collegiate  now! 
Only  $5.75,  indexed  $6.75,  at  depart- 
ment, book,  stationery  stores.  eG.  &  C. 
Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

To  be  sure  you're  right  —  insist  on 

Since  1847 
the  trusted  and  authoritative  name  in  dictionaries 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


profoundly  with  race  (the  Newburgh 
proposals  seem  to  have  had  more  to 
do  with  resentment  against  Negroes 
in  the  town  than  anything  else) ,  with 
population  control,  geriatrics,  il- 
legitimacy, and  on  and  on. 

May  took  a  job  briefly  as  a  social 
worker  in  Buffalo  to  get  the  feel  of 
welfare  administration.  He  found 
the  profession  there  and  elsewhere 
dispirited,  understaffed  and  under- 
trained,  overworked  and  overbu- 
reaucratized.  It  does  not  usually 
attract  men  and  women  of  much 
ability;  the  pay  is  poor,  the  prestige 
minimal,  and  the  turnover  immense. 
May's  proposals  for  improvement  are 
perfectly  predictable,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  wrong. 


Books  in  Brief 

by  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 

Fiction 

Next  Door,  by  Johanna  Moosdorf. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  people 
have  been  wondering  how  guilt 
would  take  the  Germans — those  who 
performed  the  crimes,  those  who 
acquiesced  in  them,  and  those  young 
who  would  grow  up  to  learn  beyond 
question  the  crimes  their  Fiihrer, 
their  fathers,  and  their  Fatherland 
stood  blamed  for  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  This  novel  is  at  least  a  three- 
decker  study  in  guilt  in  no  tradi- 
tional mold.  It  gains  stature  because 
it  is  written  by  a  woman  who.  with 
her  husband,  was  a  victim  of  Nazi 
persecution  and  who  seems  to  be  ex- 
plaining that  the  innocent  and  the 
victimized  are  bound  in  some  in- 
extricable way  with  those  who  were 
guilty  of  what  happened  in  Germany 
under  Hitler.  Her  heroine  is  an 
Aryan,  daughter  of  a  Nazi  historian 
and  married  to  one  of  the  doctors 
who  performed  experiments  on  con- 
centration-camp prisoners  and  killed 
children  by  injections.  Her  knowledge 
of  this  and  the  belief  that  her  lover 
thinks  she  betrayed  him  to  the  Nazis 
drive  her  mad.  When  the  book  opens 
(in  1958)  she  has  escaped  from  an 
asylum  to  relatives  in  a  German  city 
where  she  takes  care  of  the  children 


and  so  is  tolerated  in  spite  of  | 
harmless  dream  world  in  which 
lives. 

There  also  is  the  agonized  guilli 
the  Jew  who  had  to  let  his  own 
be  led  off  to  be  killed  and  the  si- 
questioning  of  those  who,  at  long  M 
recognizing  the  man  who  has 
tured  them,  want  to  take  the 
into  their  own  hands  and  shoot  h 
And  finally  there  is  the  mount 
terror  of  the  doctor  himself, 
owner  of  a  large  pharmaceuti 
plant  and  a  respected  member  of 
community,  as  he  feels  suspic 
close  in  on  him.  This,  of  course, 
the  point  of  the  story.  Those  dea 
did  not  iust  happen  years  ago;  ma 
of  the  men  who  planned  and  per 
trated  them  are  still  at  large 
Germany,  they,  or  men  just  like  the 
may  be  the  man  "next  door." 

Such   an   outline   gives   no   noti 
of    the    intricate    weavings    of    t 
plot  that  finally  build  up  to  a  d 
matic    climax.    They    are    often    h 
intricate,  what  with  a  mad  heroii 
and  the  frequent  shiftings  back  a 
forth  in  narrators  and  in  time  ar 
place.    But    from    impatience    at 
complicated   beginning,  one  goes  < 
to  involvement  and  belief.   These  a 
real    people.    This    is    the    Germs 
problem. 

Knopf,  $3.5 


The    Nature    of    Witches,    by    Joa 

Sanders. 

Miss  Sanders  has  taken  on  with  a 
easy  assurance  some  ticklish  literar 
problems  in  this,  her  third,  booM 
She  manages  them  with  great  aplomb 
In  the  first  place,  she  takes  a  mat 
as  her  protagonist,  a  young  Ameri 
can  professor,  just  separated  fron 
his  wife,  who  has  a  year's  scholar 
ship  at  Uppsala  University  in  Sweden 
She  makes  a  woman  who  never  ap 
pears  on-scene — the  wife  who  stays 
home — the  dominating  character  ir 
the  book.  And  she  handles  not  one 
but  a  continuing  series  of  occult  hap- 
penings, if  not  as  matters  of  fact 
at  least  so  that  they  are  as  expected 
and  predictable  as  the  morning's 
bacon  and  eggs.  This  is  not  to  say 
there  aren't  continual  surprises.  Her 
picture  of  a  Bohemian  winter  spent 
by  a  group  of  assorted  foreign  stu 
dents  at  the  Swedish  university  is 
interesting  and  endearing.  Without 
belaboring  her  readers  or  her  char 
acters,  she  gives  the  temper  of  sev 
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Another  great 
Yankee  biography  by 
Pulitzer  Prize-winner 
OLA  ELIZABETH 
WINSLOW 


Samuel 
Seivall 

of 
Boston 


"Good  Mr.  Sewall"  presided  at  the 
Salem  witch-trials  (later  publicly 
to  confess  his  guilt);  tried  to  con- 
vert the  Indian  and  free  the  Negro; 
and  wouldn't  wear  a  wig. 

A  Colonial  Bostonian,  he  was  a 
Harvard  man,  a  Puritan,  founder  of 
a  family;  merchant,  magistrate,  and 
finally.  Chief  Justice.  Sewall  grew, 
in  his  78  years,  from  Puritan  into 
Yankee— and  left  behind  a  diary 
that  provided  the  background  of 
this  remarkable  biography  by  the 
author  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Master  Roger  Williams.  Illustrated. 

$5.95 

MACMILLAN 


Robert 
Graves 

and 

Raphael 
Patai 

use  pagan  myth  and 
modern  anthropol- 
ogy to  illuminate  The 
Fall,  The  Flood,  and 
the  stories  of  Adam, 
Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Joseph 

HEBREW 
MYTHS: 

The  Book  of  Genesis 

With  the  sharp  scholarship  and 
insight  of  Graves'  The  Greek 
Myths,  two  distinguished  authors 
clarify  origins  of  Old  Testament 
heroes,  demons,  and  deities . . . 
from  the  wedding  of  Adam  and 
Eve  to  why  Noah  took  to  drink. 
Illustrated  with  maps,  $4.95 
DOUBLEDAY 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

era]  rather  complicated  minds — a 
bright  and  gregarious  Italian  doctor, 
an  encyclopedic  but  outgoing  young 
American  girl  who  grows  up  before 
one's  eyes,  the  seductive  but  cold 
young  wife  of  a  distinguished  Swed- 
ish scientist,  an  English  couple,  and 
of  course,  the  unhappy  but  likable 
American  professor.  The  book  is 
knowledgeable  without  being  pre- 
tentious, and  it  docs  start  one  won- 
dering again,  in  a  vaguely  disturbed 
way,  at  the  power  of  one  person's 
mind  and  wishes  over  the  life  of 
another.  Short,  subtle,  and  stimulat- 
ing. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $3.50 

The  Golden  Fruits,  by  Nathalie 
Sarraute. 

Madame  Sarraute,  nouvelle-vague 
author  of  The  Planetarium  and  other 
novels,  is  now  in  America  on  a  lec- 
ture tour  which  will  take  her  to 
universities  and  colleges  across  the 
country.  I  wish  I  could  hear  one  of 
those  lectures.  Perhaps  I  would 
understand  better  what  she  is  trying 
to  do.  This  novel,  shorter  than  her 
others,  is  also  supposed  to  be  the 
most  readily  comprehensible.  It  still 
asks  a  lot  of  the  reader.  In  accord- 
ance with  one  of  the  conventions  of 
the  "new  wave"  there  is  no  partic- 
ular setting  in  time  or  place.  Through 
pages  of  dialogue  and  internal  mono- 
logue, with  characters  never  identi- 
fied, one  follows,  or  fails  to  follow  a 
discussion  (I  think)  of  the  vagaries 
and  nonsense  of  modern  criticism 
and  pretentiousness  in  taste.  She 
seems  to  be  pointing  out  the  absurd- 
ity of  those  who  always  know  with 
absolute  certainty  what  is  a  good 
book,  a  good  painting,  a  good  piece  of 
sculpture,  and  can  point  at  some  tiny 
thing  that  makes  it  so.  There  is  the 
counterpoint  voice  (and  perhaps  it's 
this  she  mocks)  who  is  always  un- 
sure and  inarticulate,  who  says: 
"The  only  words  I  have  at  my  dis- 
posal being  poor  ones  that  are  com- 
pletely worn  out  from  having  been 
used  by  everybody  for  everything," 
and,  "Of  what  importance  are  those 
vessels  and  constructions  with  world 
dimensions  if  they  don't  contain  the 
not  yet  open  crocus,  the  child's 
hand  ...  Is  it  there  or  not?  That's 
the  entire  question." 

It's  a  guessing  game,  fun  for  a 
little  while,  but  in  the  end  to  me  not 
worth  the  candle.  Yet  it's  the  literary 


More  timely  than  ever 

Stewart  L. 
Mall's 

stirring  account  of 
the  battle  to  save  our 
natural  resources 

The  Quiet 
Crisis 

/  /  One  of  the  best  summaries  yet 

written  of  the  long  story  of 
the  relationship  between  Americans 
and  the  land.  ...  It  is  sound  history, 
excellently  written.  Seldom  does  such 
a  valuable  book,  such  a  readable 
book,  come  out  of  official 
Washington."-HAL  BORLAND, 

N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 

/  /  Of  outstanding  importance  . . . 
concise,  clear,  vivid,  factual, 
extremely  readable,  and,  when  the 
occasion  calls  for  it,  eloquent." 
-JOSEPH  WOOD  KRUTCH, 
Book  Week 

/  /  It  is  good  that  a  man  in  public 
life  has  made  the  time  to  pro- 
duce a  book  such  as  this." 

—Saturday  Review 

I  L  This  book  is  one  to  value  one- 
self, and  to  share  with  those 
who  care." 

—Christian  Science  Monifar 


/Photographs 
/'  2nd  large  printing 

$5.00  at  all  bookstores 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 
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An  entirely  new 
concept  of  alcoholism 

CURED 


By  DR.  ARTHUR  H.  CAIN      W 

author  of  gjfc 

Young    People    and    Drinking 

A  portion  of  this  book  ap- 
peared in  Harper's  and 
sparked  an  immediate  contro- 
versy.THECURED  Alcoholic 
is  the  work  of  a  noted  author- 
ity on  alcoholism.  Here,  at 
last,  is  a  major  breakthrough 
in  the  baffling  illness  called  al- 
coholism. $4.95  at  all  book* 
stores  or  from 

THE  JOHN  DAY  COMPANY 

Sales  Office:  200  Madison  Ave* 
N.Y.   10016 


THE  LUCKIEST  $7 
I  EVER  SPENT 

By  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
Subscriber 

Not  long  ago  I  picked  up  my  first  copy 
oi  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  expected 
dull  reading.  Imagine  my  surprise  when 
I  found  some  of  the  best  articles  I'd  ever 

rr.nl  ! 

I  sent  for  a  Trial  Subscription.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  began  to  under- 
stand why  some  men  get  ahead  while 
nl hers  stay  behind.  I  read  about  new  in- 
ventions, new  industries  and  new  ways 
of  increasing  my  income.  Also  I  got  ideas 
on  what  to  do  to  reduce  living  expenses 
and  taxes.  My  Trial  Subscription  to  The 
Journal  cost  me  S7.  It  was  the  luckiest 
$7  I  ever  spent.  It  has  put  me  hundreds 
of  dollars  ahead  already. 

This  story  is  typical.  The  Journal  is  a 
wonderful  aid  to  men  making  $7,500  to 
0  a  year. To  assure  speech-  delivery 
to  you  anywhere  in  the  U.S.,  The  Journal 
is  printed  daily  in  seven  cit;"s  from  coast 
to  coast. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  the  largest 
staff  of  writers  on  business  and  finance. 
It  costs  $24  a  year,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  The  Journal,  we  make 
this  offer:  You  can  get  a  Trial  Subscrip- 
tion for  3  months  for$7.  Just  send  this  ad 
with  check  for  $7.  Or  tell  us  to  bill  you. 
Address:  The  Wall  Street  Tournal.  44 
Broad  St.,  New  York  4.  N.Y.  HM-3 
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rage.    Witness    Madame    Sarraute's 
invitations  to  all  those  colleges. 

Braziller.   $4 

Nonfiction 

James  Drawbell:  an  Autobiography. 

The  name  James  Drawbell  means 
nothing  to  me,  but  there  is  enter- 
tainment and  perception  in  this  story 
of  a  young  boy  growing  up  in  a  poor 
home  in  Scotland,  later  soldiering  in 
World  War  I,  and  then  slowly  work- 
ing his  way  into  the  world  of  journal- 
ism in  Edinburgh,  Montreal,  New 
York  (at  the  height  of  the  mad 
1920s),  and  London.  The  sketches  he 
draws  of  people  he  has  met  or  known 
have  the  good  journalist's  flair  for 
quick  and  vivid  characterization — 
Scott  Fitzgerald,  G.  B.  Shaw.  A.  J. 
Cronin,  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Noel  Cow- 
ard, Michael  Arlen,  Margot  Asquith. 
And  in  addition  one  gets  the  story 
of  the  exciting  but  difficult  and  ex- 
acting job  of  editing  the  (London) 
Sunday  Graphic  for  twenty  years.  A 
good  journalistic  saga. 

Pantheon,  $5.95 

James  Forrestal:   A  Study  of  Per- 
sonality,   Politics,    and    Policy,    by 

Arnold  Rogow. 

Professor  Rogow's  title  tells  some- 
thing of  what  his  book  is  about  but 
gives  little  hint  that  his  real  con- 
cern seems  to  be  with  the  potential 
incidence  of  psychosis  and  other  ill- 
ness among  VIPs  in  the  government 
and  how  they  can  be  prevented.  His 
scholarly  and  careful  (and  also  dra- 
matic) report  of  the  last  days  and 
tragic  death  in  1949  of  James  For- 
restal. first  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  Truman;  his  study  of  For- 
restal's  childhood  and  relations  with 
his  family;  his  minute  examination 
of  the  criticism  in  the  newspapers 
and  elsewhere  of  Forrestal's  policies 
and  personality  while  in  office  all 
seem  directed  toward  showing  that 
this  was  a  man  whose  illness  could 
have  been  recognized  and  treated 
long  before  it  was.  He  believes  that 
there  is  a  dangerous  Washington 
mythology  which  prevented   it: 

The  essence  of  it  ...  is  the  denial 
that  any  Very  Important  Person  can 
become  mentally  ill  while  in  office. 
Thus  it  follows  that  while  ordinary 
people  holding:  ordinary  jobs  can  and 
do  become  psychotic,  YIPs  do  not.  It 
also    follows    that    ordinary    people 


who  can  afford  it  visit  psychiatrists, 
but  not  YIPs.  Finally,  it  follows  that 
ordinary  people  may  spend  some  time 
in  mental  hospitals,  but  never  VIPs. 

He  recommends  some  sort  of  reg- 
ular tests,  both  physical  and  mental 
for  VIPs,  somewhat  like  those  the 
astronauts  are  required  to  take.  He 
realizes  this  would  perhaps  necessi- 
tate a  reassessment  of  the  traditional 
privacy  of  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship— an  attitude  which  at  pres- 
ent, he  says,  "makes  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  investigate  in  a 
systematic  fashion  the  extent  to 
which  medical  resources  are  involved 
in  the  complex  interplay  of  politics, 
personality,  and  policy." 

Professor  Rogow  is  a  professor  of 
political  science  at  Stanford  who  took 
his  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  at  Princeton.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  know  what  doc- 
tors and  psychiatrists  make  of  his 
venture  into  their  fields.  In  any  case 
his  questions  are  worth  raising.  In 
raising  them,  he  in  no  way  belittles 
Forrestal's  talents,  but  he  makes  him 
seem  a  cold  and  smaller  man — not 
because  of  his  death  but  because  of 
his  life.  Perhaps  this  picture  was 
necessary  to  his  purpose.  "Only  by 
detailed  study  of  the  Forrestal  case 
and  other  cases  will  future  break- 
downs and  suicides  be  prevented." 

Macmillan,  $6.95 

Cooper's  Creek,  by  Alan  Moorehead. 

In  1860,  in  a  new  and  expanding 
Australia,  a  government  expedition 
led  by  Robert  O'Hara  Burke  set  out 
with  great  fanfare  from  Melbourne 
to  cross  the  continent  from  south  to 
north.  He  and  his  companions  knew 
the  hazards  of  this  trek  across  un- 
charted deserts  and  bush,  but  they 
were  hopeful  of  what  they  might 
find  to  help  develop  the  new  country 
— gold,  cropland,  grazing  land,  in- 
land lakes?  Who  knew?  The  author 
of  The  White  Nile  and  The  Blue  Nile 
tells  the  story  of  the  expedition,  as 
dramatic  as  it  is  tragic  in  its  mix- 
ture of  heroism  and  bad  judgment.  It 
ended  in  disaster  when  the  Cooper's 
Creek  supply  base  was  deserted — 
after  weeks  of  waiting  for  the  main 
scouting  party — only  hours  before 
the  exhausted  and  depleted  company 
returned.  Only  one  of  the  party  was 
rescued,  a  near-skeleton,  long  after 
he  had  been  counted  dead. 

Though  long  ago  and  far  away, 
this  has  the  fascination  of  all  well- 
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tales  of  heroism  and  adventure, 
»!  BCially  when  told  by  a  master  of 
■   craft.  Maps  and   illustrations. 

Harper  &  Row.  $5.95 

/  Short    History    of    Australia,    by 
I  lining  (Mark, 
'his  is  a  very  concise  and  readable 

I  le  history  of  Australia — a   paper- 

I  k  original — which   makes  a  good 

i  >s  reference  book  for  the  Cooper's 

(   vk  story,  which   it  covers  in   two 

I    lv    pages.    Professor    Clark    was 

I    n   in  New  South  Wales,  educated 

!  the  University  of  Melbourne  and 

;    Oxford,    and    has   been    professor 

i  history  at  the  Australian  National 

iversity  since   19-10.   He  has  just 

ished  a  five-month  lecture  assign- 

j  nt    at    Duke    University    in    this 

intry. 

Mentor,  65  cents 

te    Myth    of    the    Britannica,    by 
irvey   Kinbinder. 

Of  course  all  encyclopedias  are  fai- 
lle, but  Dr.  Einbinder  claims  that 
e  "Great"  EB  is  so  imperfect  that 
can't  be  trusted.  He  charges  that 
e  1958  edition  (chiefly)  and  the 
5  as  well  are  a  hodgepodge  of  half- 
(ith.  obscurity,  propaganda,  hear- 
y,  prudery,  and  some  good  writing, 
oreover.  editorial  practices  are 
•crepit  and  commercial  interests 
uttonous. 

What  is  impressive  about  this  one- 
an  war  (beside  the  fact  that  a 
insulting  physicist  would  bother  to 
age  it )  is  his  strategic  selection 
important  examples.  Dr.  Robert 
utchins  (chairman  of  the  EB  ed- 
orial  board)  may  rightfully  eon- 
■nd,  as  he  did  in  an  early  bout  with 
inbinder,  that  any  such  selection 
^presents  a  small  sample  of  the 
2.000  entries;  but  the  "small  sample" 
mtains  such  historically  important 
latters  as  the  negligent  treatment 
f  Hiroshima  and  the  concentration- 
amp  atrocities,  and  of  the  nuclear 
allout  threat.  There  is,  on  another 
ront,  the  sore  point  that  Britannica 
ays  authors  only  two  cents  a  word 
or  articles  (Einstein  was  paid  $86.50 
or  his  piece  on  "Space-Time" ) 
ihile  district  sales  managers  collect 
iTO.OOO  a  year. 

Dr.   Einbinder   isn't  an   authority 

•n  most  of  the  items  he  discredits. 

nit  this  book  aims  a  peppery  volley 

it  a  sacred  cow  the  size  of  a  dragon. 

Grove,  .$7.50 


LEADING  CONTENDERS 
National  Book  Awards 


The  judges  for  the  1964  National  Book  Awards  are  reading  widely  to  find  the  books 
that  they  will  choose  in  March  as  the  most  distinguished  books  by  American  authors 
published  in  the  United  States  during  1963.  Some  of  the  books  they  find  most  outstand- 
ing are  listed  below: 


POETRY 

At  the  End  of  the  Open  Road        LOUIS  SIMPSON      Wesleyan 

Collected  and  New  Poems:  1924-1963       MARK  VAN  DOREN       Hill  and  Wang 

Moving   rarget       W.  S.  MERWIN      Atheneum 

Selected  Poems       JOHN  CROWE  RANSOM       Knopf 

To  Mix  With  Time      MAY  SWENSON      Scribners 

Judges:  Jean  Garriguc,  Anthony  Hecht,  John  Hall  Wheelock 


FICTION 

The  Centaur      JOHN  UPDIKE      Knopf 

The  Croup       MAR\  MCCARTHY       Harcourt,  Brace  and  World 

Idiots  First       BERNARD  MALAMUD       Farrar,  Straus 

V       THOMAS  PYNCHON       Lippincott 

The  Will       HARVEY  SWADOS      World 

Judges:  John  Cheever,  Robie  Macauley,  Philip  Rahv 


OTHER 

Anti-Intellectualism  in  American  Life        RICHARD  HOFSTADTER      Knopf 

Apollinaire:   Poet  Among  the  Painters       FRANCIS  STEEGMULLER       Farrar,  Straus 

Beyond  the  Melting  Pot      NATHAN  GLAZER  and  DANIEL  P.  MOYNIHAN      M.I.T. 

Change,  Hope  and  the  Bomb      DAVID  E.  LILIENTHAL      Princeton 

The  Civil  War      SHELBY  FOOTE      Random 

The  Fabulous  Life  of  Diego  Rivera      BERTRAM  D.  WOLFE      Stein  and  Day 

The  Tire  Next  Time      JAMES  BALDWIN      Dial 

The  First  New  Nation       SEYMOUR  M.  LIPSET       Basic  Books 

John  Keats:  The  Making  of  a  Poet       AILEEN  WARD       Viking 

John  Keats       WALTER  JACKSON  BATE       Harvard 

The  Last  Horizon       R.  F.  DASMANN       Macmillan 

Man-Madc  America:  Chaos   or  Control?       CHRISTOPHER  TUNNARD 

and  BORIS  PUSHKAREV       Yale 

The  Quiet  Crisis    STEWART  UDALL       Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston 

The  South  and  the  Southerner       RALPH  McGILL       Atlantic  Monthly  Press 

Success  Story:  The  Life  and  Times  of  S.  S.  McClure       PETER  LYONS       Scribners 

Wasp  Farm  '    HOWARD  ENSIGN  EVANS       Natural  History  Press— Doubleday 

Judges:  Arts  and  Letters — Charles  Rolo,  John  K.  Sherman,  Wylie  Sypher 

Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion — Houston  Peterson,  Paul  B.  Sears,  George  Shuster 

History  and  Biography — Benjamin  DeMott,  James  Thomas  Flexner,  C.  Vann  Woodward 


The  National  Book  Awards  are  administered  by  the  National  Book  Com- 
mittee, a  non-profit  educational  association.  The  awards  consist  of  $1000 
prizes  donated  by  the  American  Book  Publishers  Council,  the  American 
Booksellers  Association,  and  the  Book  Manufacturers  Institute. 


Watch  for  announcement  of  the  winners — Tuesday,  March  10 
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by  Discus 


Something  for  the  Civilized 


Concertgoers  continue  to  stuff  on 
the  same  old  masterpieces — but 
the  audience  for  new  recordings 
has  much  to  explore. 

iA/ant  to  listen  to  an  unusual  pair  of 
orchestral  works?  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber,  the  composer  of  Der  Frei- 
schiltz,  Eiiryanthe,  and  Oberon.  wrote 
two  Symphonies,  and  both  have  been 
recorded  by  the  Lausanne  Chamber 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Victor  Desar- 
zens  (Westminster  19034,  mono; 
17034,  stereo).  Both  were  composed 
in  1807,  when  Weber  was  twenty 
years  old.  Have  they  ever  been  per- 
formed in  America?  One  doubts  it. 
Certainly  there  have  been  no  per- 
formances in  our  time,  just  as  there 
have  been  none  of  either  of  his  piano 
concertos.  (But  the  Concertstiick  for 
piano  and  orchestra  still  gets  occa- 
sional performances,  even  if  there  no 
longer  is  an  available  recording  of 
the  score.) 

And  why,  one  may  ask,  the  interest 
in  so  minor  a  pair  of  symphonies? 
Do  they  even  deserve  to  be  resur- 
rected? The  answer  is  yes.  Only  in 
music  does  the  public  demand  a  diet 
of  nothing  but  masterpieces.  We  all 
go  to  museums  and  study,  with  in- 
terest and  even  relish,  minor  painters. 
We  can  read  plays  by  Middleton  or 
Hauptmann  and  enjoy  them,  knowing 
full  well  that  they  are  period  pieces. 
But  the  public,  by  and  large,  is  simply 
not  interested  in  hearing  a  repertoire 
much  away  from  the  standard  works 
that  turn  up  again  and  again.  One 
result  is  that  orchestral  programs 
these  clays  are  becoming  more  and 
more  stultified  (look  at  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  this  season  with  virtu- 
ally nothing  but  the  old  chestnuts 
peppered  with  a  few  fashionable 
moderns).  And  audiences  are  equally 
deadened  by  getting  only  what  they 
are  used  to. 

We  need  variety  in  repertoire.  Con- 
ductors, faced  with  the  demands  of 


program  making  should  look  into 
music  like  these  Weber  symphonies, 
and  present  them  for  what  they  are. 
Of  course  the  Weber  symphonies  are 
derivative.  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Ros- 
sini can  be  heard  in  them,  and  so  can 
Beethoven.  It  was  impossible  for 
any  progressive  composer  in  1807 — 
and  Weber  was  a  progressive,  even  if 
he  professed  to  dislike  Beethoven — to 
avoid  the  influence  of  the  great  Ger- 
man composer.  But  along  with  all  of 
those  influences  is  music  of  consider- 
able fluency,  charm,  and  professional- 
ism. Yes,  the  two  Weber  symphonies 
are  well  worth  hearing.  They  are 
pleasant  works  in  themselves;  and 
they  help  us  understand  not  only 
Weber  better,  but  also  the  musical 
world  in  which  he  lived. 

Why  Always  "Carnaval"? 

Instrumentalists,  too,  could  well 
ponder  the  stereotypes  into  which 
their  programs  fall.  While  listening 
to  Charles  Rosen's  performance  of 
Robert  Schumann's  Davidsbiindler- 
tiinze  (Epic  LC  3869,  mono;  BC  1269, 
stereo),  one  thinks:  Why  isn't  this 
lovely  work  played  more  often  in 
concert?  It  is,  once  in  a  while,  but 
with  perhaps  one-fiftieth  the  fre- 
quency of  the  same  composer's  Carna- 
val, also  on  the  Rosen  disc.  While 
Carnaval  is  that  much  more  popular, 
it  most  certainly  is  not  fifty  times 
better.  Indeed,  one  could  ask  whether 
it  is  as  good.  The  Davulsbiindler- 
tanze  are  Schumann  at  his  most 
original,  most  whimsical,  most  daring, 
most  kaleidoscopic,  most  melodic. 
Rosen's  neat,  small-scaled,  and  essen- 
tially unimaginative  (because  inflex- 
ible) pianism  is  not  the  best  medium 
for  this  piece  of  music.  More  passion 
is  needed,  more  color  and  vitality. 
But  at  least  Rosen  plays  the  notes 
capably,  with  taste  and  order. 

If  solo  recitals  fall  into  patterns, 
soloists  with  orchestra  these  days  are 
virtually   stultified.    What   have   we, 


over  and  over  again?  Standard  works 
by  Mozart.  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Tchai- 
kovsky. Prokofieff,  played  season  after 
season.  It  is  as  if  there  were  no  other 
repertoire.  Yet  any  good  musician  can 
rattle  off  several  dozen  fine  concerted 
works  that  deserve  to  be  heard. 
On  a  pair  of  Westminster  records  are 
three  of  them.  Robert  Gerle,  with  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Robert  Zeller  (Westminster 
XWN  19045,  mono;  WST  17045, 
stereo),  plays  the  Violin  Concertos 
by  Frederick  Deli  us  and  Samuel  Bar- 
ber; and,  with  the  same  orchestra 
under  Laszlo  Somogyi,  Rudolf  Fir- 
kusny  is  heard  in  the  Piano  Concerto 
in  G  minor  by  Dvorak  (Westminster 
XWX  19044,  mono;  WST  17044, 
stereo). 

The  Delius  (composed  1916)  and 
Barber  (1941)  works  have  a  certain 
family  resemblance.  Neither  is  a 
"great"  piece,  but  both  are  rhapsodic, 
sheerly  lyric,  full  of  subtle  melody 
and  a  great  deal  of  personality.  The 
Barber,  with  its  sharper  contours,  is 
easier  to  grasp;  the  Delius,  more 
loosely  organized,  gives  a  first  im- 
pression of  meandering  all  over  the 
place.  Several  hearings  will  be  needed 
to  fix  the  structural  and  melodic  rela- 
tionships, but  the  effort  is  worth  it. 
The  Delius  Violin  Concerto  is  a  re- 
markably lovely  piece,  and  infinitely 
better  music  than  the  Bruch,  Wie- 
niawski,  and  Vieuxtemps  virtuoso 
concertos  that  the  violinists  are 
constantly  foisting  on  us. 

As  for  the  Dvorak  Piano  Concerto, 
it  is  played  by  Firkusny  in  an  ar- 
rangement by  Vilem  Kurz.  Dvorak 
was  not  a  pianist,  and  his  pianistic 
figurations  are  uninteresting  and  (for 
the  pianist)  ungrateful.  Kurz  ar- 
ranged the  piano  part  for  greater 
virtuoso  effect,  and  Firkusny  invari- 
ably uses  the  Kurz  adaptation.  Svia- 
toslav  Richter,  during  his  first  Amer- 
ican tour,  played  the  Dvorak  concerto 
in  Philadelphia  and  used  the  original 
version.  Richter  has  not  recorded  the 
work.  Firkusny,  Czech-born,  has  made 
a  prior  recording,  but  this  one  is 
better.  Firkusny,  one  of  the  least- 
publicized  of  the  great  pianists,  plays 
the  concerto  with  extreme  elegance, 
pianistic  and  musical  security,  subtle 
rhythm.  It  is  an  enchanting  perfor- 
mance of  an  enchanting  work.  Dvorak 
was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  late- 
romantic  melodists,  especially  when 
composing  national  music;   and  the 


finest  sound  separation  and 
finest  sound  reproduction 
ever  achieved  in  a 
home  console  stereo! 


The  Sibelius.  Model  ML  Z670W-3.  Fashioned 
from  natural  oil-finished  Walnut  veneers  and 
hardwood  solids.  Featuring  Zenith's  revolutionary 
new  Louvered  Doors,  for  "directional"  stereo  sound. 


Now  you  can  discover  the  hidden  beauty  that  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  every 
stereo  record!  For  now  Zenith  combines  the  ultimate  in  stereo  performance 
with  the  ultimate  in  fine- furniture  cabinetry — to  bring  you  the  finest  home 
stereo  console  ever  created.  The  Zenith  Sibelius!  Its  4-speed  automatic 
record  changer  is  the  famous  Zenith  Stereo  Professional — featuring  the 
world's  most  imitated  tone  arm— the  Micro  Touch®  2G  Tone  Arm.  Its 
revolutionary  Zenith  240W  Solid  State  Amplifier  brings  you  the  most  spec- 
tacular stereo  sound  you've  ever  heard.  Its  perfectly  matched  and  balanced 
8-speaker  stereo  sound  system  creates  a  room-filling  kind  of  sound — even  at 
low  listening  levels.  All  this,  plus  crystal  clear  FM  Radio,  AM  Radio,  and 
Zenith's  own  Stereo  FM  Radio.  Now  at  your  Zenith  Dealer's.  $800.00*. 


Zenith  a   The  quality  goes  in  before  the  name  goes  on 


MANUFACTURER  S  SUGGESTED   RETAIL   PRICE-  SLIGHTLY   HIGHER   IN   VARIOUS  WESTERN   AND  SOUTHERN   AREAS.    PRICE  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE. 


FIRST  STEREO  RECORDING  of  Wagner's  most  spectacular  opera 

LOHENGRIN 

With  Jess  Thomas,  Elisabeth  Grummer,  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau 

Christa  Ludwig,  Gottlob  Frick,  Otto  Wiener,  the  Vienna  State  Opera  Chorus 

and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  conducted  by  Rudolf  Kempe 

5  discs,  with  libretto  (S)  3641  E/L 
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Undiscovered 


This  new  resort  is  off  the  beaten 
path,  on  a  British  Virgin  Isle. 
Mark  the  name— Little  Dix  Bay. 
Swimming  from  great  beaches, 
big  game  fishing,  exploring.  Rates 
from  $25  in  winter,  $15  in  sum- 
mer (per  person  dbl.,  all  meals). 
See  travel  agent  or  call: 

New  York  CI   5-8055 

Chicago  922-4139 

Boston  423-4888 

Dallas  RI  7-0932 

Washington  347-  951 
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The  March  Atlantic  takes  you  to  Mexico,  to 
reveal  the  character  and  vitality  of  the  Mexi- 
can people  — through  their  short  stories, 
poetry,  and  painting,  and  articles  about 
their  social  advances,  industrial  growth, 
new  art,  music  and  archaeological  discover- 
ies.  Don't   miss   this   Special   Supplement. 
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VIRGIN  GORDA 
BRITISH  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

G  minor  Concerto  is  a  strongly  nl 
tionalistic  work.  Perhaps  the  mol 
beautiful  section  is  the  slow  mov 
ment.  though  one  thinks  of  some  < 
the  ravishing  modulations  in  the  la; 
movement.  One  magic  shift  from 
to  D  major  recalls  a  comparable  e: 
feet  in  the  slow  movement  of  Schi 
bert's  B  flat  Trio. 

Deserving   TJyiknown 

A  bout    the    statement    above — thj 

there  are  several  dozen  seldom-playe 

concerted  works  that  deserve  to  b 

heard.    Here  are  some  that  come  ir 

stantly  to  mind — works  that,  by  an 

large,  are  on  the  rim  of  the  repertoir 

or    completely    out    of    it:    Mozart' 

Piano  Concertos  in   A    (K.  414), 

flat  (K.  450  and  456).  and  C  (K.  503) 

Paganini's  D  minor  Violin  Concert 

(not    the    D    major ! )  ;    Hummel's 

minor  Piano  Concerto  (the  precurso 

of  Chopin's  E  minor)  ;  Spohr's  Violii 

Concerto    No.    9    (with    a    lovely, 

salon-like,    last    movement)  ;    Liszt': 

Malediction  for  piano  and  string  or 

chestra ;  the  Faure  Ballade  for  pian< 

and  orchestra ;  Tchaikovsky's  G  majoi 

Piano  Concerto ;  Chopin's  Krakoviak 

Schumann's  Violin  Concerto  and  In 

troduction  and  Allegro  for  piano  anc 

orchestra;     Rubinstein's     D     minoi 

Piano  Concerto;  D'Indy's  Symphoni 

on  a  French  Mountain  Air  (piano  anc 

orchestra)  ;    Elgar's    Cello    Concertc 

and  Violin  Concerto;  Poulenc's  Pianc 

Concerto   (not  the  D  minor  for  twe 

pianos,  which  is  played  fairly  often)  ; 

Stravinsky's     Violin     Concerto     and 

Capriccio  for  Piano  and  Orchestra; 

the  Hindemith  Violin  Concerto;  Bar- 

tok's  first  two  Piano  Concertos ;  Pro- 

kofieff's  Piano  Concertos  Nos.   1,   2, 

and   5;   the   Haieff  Piano   Concerto; 

Wallingford  Riegger's  Variations  for 

Piano  and  Orchestra. 

A  lot  of  fine  music  is  here.  Ad- 
mittedly it  is  not  music  on  the  order 
of  the  Emperor  concerto  or  the 
Brahms  D  major  for  violin.  But  we 
know  the  D  major  and  the  Emperor 
inside  out,  backwards  and  forwards, 
while  most  of  the  above  music  most 
listeners  know  hardly  at  all.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  way  things  now  are 
going,  the  chances  are  slight  that 
much  of  it  ever  will  be  heard  in  con- 
cert. The  civilized  listener  with  in- 
tellectual curiosity  is  too  much  in  the 
minority.  And  our  musical  establish- 
ment panders  to  the  majority. 
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JAZZ  notes 

by  Eric  Larrabi  e 

Three  in  One 

oland   Kirk  puts  me  in  mind  of 
Ivador  Dali.    He  is  the  man — Kirk, 
it   is — who  plays  a  number  of  in- 
uments  at  once.    His  norma]  com- 
ment is  in  facl  five:  a  tenor  sax.  a 
inzello,    a    strich,    a    flute,    and    a 
listle    siren.     The    first     three    he 
ngs  around  his  neck,  the  flute  he 
ks  into  the  bell  of  the  tenor,  and 
!  whistle  siren   he  lets  off  ad  lib. 
rk  doesn't  try  to  blow  more  than 
if  these  at  once,  hut  when  he 
es  into  action  he  still  resembles  a 
irhly  educated  one-man  band. 
Kirk's  problem  is  to  get  listened  to 
the  way  Dali's  is  to  get  looked  at. 
>t h  are  skilled  craftsmen  who  real- 
!  full  well  that  skilled  craftsman- 
ip  alone  is  not  enough.    Both  have 
opted  the  technique  of  irrelevant 
trage,  of  virtuoso  buffoonery,  as  a 
tv   of   getting   attention   for   what 
iglit  otherwise  be  lost  in  the  shuflle 
ordinary,  unremarkable  excellence. 
;    1%2  Kirk  won   the  Down   Beat 
itics'  poll  in  the  category  for  Mis- 
llaneous    Instrument,    prompting 
meone  to  remark  that  he  was  with- 
it  doubt  the  most  miscellaneous  in- 
rumentalist  in  the  history  of  jazz. 
Kirk  compounds  the  oddity  by  the 
Idness  of  the  instruments  he  plays. 
he   manzello,    as   Leonard    Feather 
rites,    "looks   a   little   like   an    alto 
<axl  but  has  a  big,  flat,  odd-looking 
?11" ;  the  strich  "resembles  a  soprano 
^ax]  with  a  thyroid  condition."  Both 
we  a  nasal,  wheezy  sound  that  goes 
ell  with  Kirk's  particular  combina- 
on  of  melodiousness  and  energy;  it 
ids   another   touch    of   flavor   and 
istinctness  to  mere  talent. 
Kirk's  newest  record  strikes  me  as 
ir-and-away  his  best.   On  one  whole 
de  he  plays  with  the  Benny  Golson 
rchestra;    on    the    other,    with    the 
nythm  backing  of  his  own  quartet, 
omething    about    the    combination 
ith  Golson  seems  to  have  set  him 
oing,  though  he  is  heard  to  best  ad- 
antage  on  his  own — all  three  of  him. 


>omino.  Roland  Kirk.  Mercury  MG 
0748,  SR  60748.  Roland  Kirk.  Reeds 
nd  Deeds.  Mercury  MG  20800,  SR 
0800.  The  Roland  Kirk  Quartet 
leets  the  Benny  Golson  Orchestra. 
lercury  MG  20844,  SR  60844. 


Professional  quality  performance  in  a  rugged, 
compact  unit,  with  7  inch  reel  capacity  (up  to 
614  hours  on  one  tape),  VU.  meter,  tape  count- 
er, pause  control,  automatic  tape  lifters,  mike 
and  line  mixing.  Complete  with  the  new  Sony 
F-96  dynamic  microphone,  an  outstanding  value 
from  world  famous  Sony.  For  literature  or  name  oj 
nearest  dealer  write  Superscope,  Inc.,  Dept.K,  Sun 
Valley,  California.  In  New  York  visit  the  Sony  Salon, 
585  Fijth  Avenue.  The  Tapeway  to  Stereo 
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OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
You  name  It — we  find  It!  Fast  service.  No  obligation. 
Send  us  your  wants ! 

INTERNATIONAL   BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3003-H.  Beverly   Hills,   Calit. 


Answer  to  Poser 
on  Page  SU 

If  A's  statement  is  true,  then  B's 
must  be  false  and  C's  must  be  true, 
giving  two  true  statements  when 
only  one  is  allowed.  Therefore,  A's 
statement  must  be  false,  making 
him  the  person  who  committed  the 
crime,  and  only  B's  statement  is 
true. 


All  the  long  hours  you  use  your  skill  in  Surgery... 
our  unique  "Financial  Cabinet"  is  using  its  professional 
skili  in  managing  your  personal  finances 

Doctor,  publisher,  corporate  executive ...  in  today's  busy  world  you 
have  little  time  for  personal  financial  affairs.  It  is  in  this  vital  area  that 
our  "Financial  Cabinet"  offers  you  expert  help. 

Our  services  start  with  a  careful  study  of  y<~ur  financial  situation...  and  of 
your  objectives.  Retirement  plan?  Greater  current  income?  Children's 
education  program?  Out  of  this  analysis  comes  a  continuing  plan  of  action 
designed  for  you. 

Unlike  most  other  banks,  management  of  capital  is  our  chief  business... 
and  has  been  for  nearly  100  years.  If  you  want  skilled  financial  guidance, 
call  Area  Code  617  LI  2-9450,  or  write  Dept.  A-15.  Ask  for  our  booklet, 
"Dynamic  Investment  Management.'  - 
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qJOIE  E>E  VIVRE 


THE    SIMPLEST   MEAL 

IS  A  TEMPTATION 

WHEN   YOU  ARE  IN 

FRANCE 


Quelle  cuisine!  Quelle  joie  de 
vivre!  Ah,  what  a  wonderful 
feeling  to  be  in  France-at-sea. 

To  taste  the  authentic  K°nch 
foods   in  the   elegant   salle   a 
manger.  To  be  served  in  the 
inimitable  French  manner.  A 
sound  table  wine  comes  with 
every  meal. 

To  relax  in  your  spacious 
stateroom  or  suite.  To  in- 
dulge in  idleness  in  almost 
one  mile  of  deck  space. 

S.S.  FRANCE 

world's    longest    liner 

Just  a  long  weekend 
to  England   and   Fran< 


To  stroll  through  room  after  re 
one  more  beautiful  than  the  0 
The  palatial  theatre. 

To  admire  works  of  art  by  D 

Picasso,   Braque,   and   Picai 

Doux.    To    be    turned    int( 

femme  chic  by  a  Parisian  < 

feur.  And,  always,  the  joi 

vivre,  the  gay  nights  in  Fra 

There's  nowhere  like  Fra 
at-sea.  An  unforgettable  I 
of  going   abroad.   See   m 
Travel  Agent  vite. 
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Where  was  the  Bell  System  on 

Feb.  28, 1964? 


was  engaged  with   its  cable  ship, 

S.  Long  Lines,  in  laying  a  new  under- 

>a  telephone  cable  from  Hawaii  to  Japan. 


It  was  adding  to  its  line  of  home  ser- 
vices to  give  customers  an  ever-growing 
choice  of  phone  styles,  colors  and  uses. 


It  was  bringing  out  new  equipment  to 
help  its  Communications  Consultants 
tailor  more  efficient  services  for  business. 


adapting  transmission  facilities 
lie  more  and  different  kinds  of 
tween  distant  business  machines. 


It  was  "hardening"  its  communications 
for  defense  by  burying  cables,  bypass- 
ing major  cities,  training  for  emergencies. 


It  was  continuing  experiments  with  space 
communications  — the  new  art  in  which 
its  Telstar®  satellites  were  pioneers. 
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ready i ng 
irk  World's 
00  visitors 


its    exhibit    at   the 

Fair  for  an  expected 

during  1964  and  1965. 


It  was  extending  microwave  routes 
for  TV,  telephone  and  data,  and  de- 
signing new  facilities  for  future  growth. 


It  was  conducting  research  in  many  fields 
including  studies  of  certain  light  waves 
and  their  communications  potential. 


every  day,  the  Bell  Telephone  System  was  busy  in  many  ways  improving  present  services, 
lg  out  new  ones,  and  providing  America  with  the  world's  finest  communications  system. 

fMjl  BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Serving  you 
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I'll  buy 
your  stock 


I'll  sell 
my  stock 


How  far  do  you  have  to  look  to  find  a  buyer  for  your 
stock  when  it's  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange? 


t  far. 

n  fact,  if  you  decided  at  any  time 
"ing  the  Exchange's  hours  of  trading 
sell,  say,  100  shares  of  listed  stock, 
chances  are  you*d  find  a  buyer  wait- 
for  vou. 

Ml  \ou  need  do  is  telephone  your 
mber  Firm  and  place  an  order  to  sell 
the  market.'"  This  means  at  the  best 
ce  your  broker  can  get  at  that  time 
the  floor  of  the  Exchange. 
Jerhaps  somebody  among  the  coun- 
's  17,000,000  shareowners  has  tele- 
oned  his  Member  Firm  to  buy  the 
ne  stock.  Or  maybe  a  new  investor 
;  placed  an  order. 

3rders  from  all  over  the  country  are 

>ught  to  the  stock's  trading  post  on 

Exchange  floor.  Many  come  from 

lividual  investors.  Others  from  large 


institutions,  such  as  pension  funds  and 
banks. 

Or  the  buyer  of  your  stock  might  be 
an  Exchange  member  known  as  a  spe- 
cialist. Within  practicable  limits  he  is 
expected  to  buy  or  sell  for  his  own  ac- 
count the  stocks  in  which  he  specializes 
— to  narrow  any  unusually  wide  spread 
of  prices  between  what  a  seller  asks  and 
what  a  buyer  will  pay. 

In  this  way  he  may  help  your  trans- 
action to  be  completed  within  minutes 
after  you  place  your  order  a  nd  at  a  price 
reasonably  close  to  the  last  sale. 

If  you  trade  an  "odd  loi ."— less  than 
the  normal  100  share  umi  -at  the  mar- 
ket, the  procedure  is  different  but  the 
trade  is  usually  made  with  comparable 
ease  and  speed. 

This  ability  to  change  listed  stock  into 


money  or  money  into  stock  quickly  and 
easily,  in  this  two-way  auction  market, 
is  known  as  liquidity. 

And  liquidity  is  remarkably  important. 

To  you,  of  course,  because  you  can 
convert  your  stock  so  readily  into  cash. 

But  also  to  thecountry,  because  liquid- 
ity encourages  investment  by  giving  in- 
vestors freedom  to  change  from  one 
investment  to  another  according  to  their 
wishes  and  needs.  And  it  makes  possible 
the  freeing  of  money  for  investment  in 
new  and  expanding  businesses  where 
investment  is  essential  to  growth. 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 


When  in  New  York  for  the  World's  Fair,  vis;r  xh.s  Exchange,  Broad  and  Wall  Streets,  Manhattan.  See  the  nation's 
market  place  in  action,  the  colorful  Exhibit  Hall  and  Little  Theater.  10-3:30  Monday  through  Friday.  Admission  free. 


The  latest  Book-Dividend  c 


INDISPENSABLE 

IN  ANY  HOME 

OR  OFFICE 

80,000  CROSS-REFERENCES 
62  PAGES  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 
2400  PAGES  •  THUMB  INDEXED 


"The  first  one-volume 
encyclopedia  in  English 
worthy  of  the  name" 


e  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB* 


A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  YOU  CAN  HAVE  IT 

FOR  ONLY  $9 

[retail  price  $49.50] 

THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  four  Club  Selections  or  alternates 
within   twelve  months  at  prices  which   will  average  20%  below  the  retail  prices 


A  DEMONSTRATION  of  the  Club's  unique  library-building  plan:  BOOK-DIVIDENDS 


aj^v 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  plus  in  this  suggested 
■*»•  trial  is  the  opportunity  you  will  have 
to  acquire  other  expensive  single  volumes, 
as  well  as  multi-volume  sets,  at  a  trifling  cost 
through  the  Club's  Book-Dividend  system. 
With  each  of  the  four  books  you  engage  to 
buy  during  the  trial,  and  with  those  you  buy 
later,  if  you  continue,  you  will  receive  a 
Book-Dividend  Certificate.  These  certifi- 
cates   can    then    be    exchanged — together 

with  a  nominal  sum — for  a  wide  choice 
of  library  sets  and  volumes. 

*  HOW  CAN  THIS  BE  DONE? 

The  answer  to  that  natural  question 
is  that  the  Book-Dividend  system 
is  based  somewhat  upon  the  pat- 
tern of  profit-sharing  consumer 
cooperatives.  The  Club  reg- 
ularly sets  aside  what  is 
termed    its    Book-Divi- 
dend Fund.   As  this 
total  accumulates, 
entire  editions  of 


valuable  books  and  sets  are  contracted  for 
with  publishers  and  then  distributed  among 
members.  These  are  the  Club's  Book-Divi- 
dends, and  members  are  free  to  choose  among 
them,  getting  as  many  as  their  purchases  per- 
mit. Over  the  past  30-odd  years  members 
have  received  through  this  system  more  than 
$296,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail  value). 

*  GOOD  SENSE:  STOP  MISSING 
BOOKS    YOU    INTEND    TO    READ 

There  is  another  benefit  of  membership  not 
a  whit  less  important  than  this  unprece- 
dented library-building  plan.  You  will  have 
a  wide  choice  among  books — almost  200  a 
year.  The  new  books  you  most  want  to  read 
are  usually  either  Club  Selections  or  alter- 
nates and  you  will  soon  find  that  the  Club's 
system  infallibly  keeps  you  from  missing, 
through  oversight  or  overbusyness,  those 
you  are  particularly  anxious  to  read.  That 
alone,  without  the  money  saved  in  building 
your  library,  makes  this  suggested  trial 
good  sense. 


He  NOTE  TO  PRESENT  MEMBERS:  An  announcement  of 
this  latest  Book-Dividend  has  been  enclosed  with  the  issue 
of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  News  which  is  now  being 
distributed  to  members.  If  you  have  not  yet  received  your 
copy,  it  will  reach  you  shortly. 


iPSE  OF  13  YEARS 


DO  NOT  SEND  MONEY— A  BILL  WILL  BE  SENT  WITH  YOUR  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


(Please  print  plainly) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.,  345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  and  send  me  The 
Columbia  Encyclopedia,  billing  me  only  $9.  I 
agree  to  purchase  at  least  four  monthly  Se'cctions- 
or  alternates-during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member. 
I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time 
after  buying  these  four  books.  During  the  trial  and 
thereafter,  if  I  continue,  I  am  to  receivs  a  Book- 
Dividend  Certificate  with  every  Selection-or  alter- 
nate-I  buy  under  the  system  desi  ■  >ve.   (A 

small  charge  is  added  to  all  shipmeni  over  post- 

age and  mailing  expense.)  PLEASE  NOT!:  Occasion- 
ally the  Club  offers  a  Double  Selectioi  wo  books  at 
a  combined  price.  Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a 
single  book  in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 
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MRS. 

MISS 


Address . 
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State. 
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It  was  Anatole  France  who 
pointed  out  that  within  every  one 
of  us  there  live  both  a  Don 
Quixote  and  a  Sancho  Panza  to 
whom  we  hearken  by  turns. 

Don  Quixote  sounds  the  call  to 
adventure  and  pushes  ahead, 
heedless  of  danger.  Sancho  Panza 
counsels  caution  and  plods  along 
behind.  The  trick,  of  course,  is  to 
listen  to  the  right  one  at  the  right 
time. 

And  nowhere  is  that  principle 
more  important  than  in  investing. 
If  you  were  to  heed  Don  Quixote 
all  the  time,  you  might  well  lose 
your  shirt  in  speculative  derring- 
do  in  the  market.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Sancho  Panza  in  you 
were  to  allow  you  to  risk  invest- 
ing your  money  at  all,  you  would 
probably  end  up  owning  nothing 
but  triple- A  bonds  that  might  safe- 
guard your  capital  but  wouldn't 
offer  any  opportunity  for  growth. 

If  you're  an  investor  or  would- 
be  investor,  our  advice  to  you  is 
to  lend  an  ear  to  both  Panza  and 
Quixote.  In  short,  mind  your  P's 
and  Q's. 


s 


MEMBERS  N    Y    STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER 
PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGE? 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 

PIERCE, 

"c'    NEP   &   SMITH    i!\IC 
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70    PINE    STREET,    NEW    YORK    5.    NEW    YORK 


No  Southern  Comfort 

Your  readers  are  deeply  obli- 
gated for  the  illustrative  value  of 
your  February  article,  "A  Draftee's 
Diary  from  the  Mississippi  Front" 
[Charles  Vanderburgh].  Not  since 
the  latter  years  of  Jack  London  have 
we  had  such  a  clear  case  of  con- 
spicuous befuddlement.  Not  since  the 
death  of  Hitler  have  we  had  a  finer 
example  of  the  noble  art  of  hate- 
making. 

Dean  Walter  F.  Taylor 

Blue  Mountain  College 

Blue  Mountain,  Miss. 

This  article  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
formative footnotes  on  the  "Missis- 
sippi incident"  that  I  have  ever  read. 
I  was  saddened  not  so  much  by  those 
who  took  part  in  the  insurrection, 
but  by  those  in  the  public  trust  i  u  .. 
the  law-enforcement  agencies  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi)  who  by  their 
silence  encouraged  such  a  situa- 
tion. .  .  . 

John  H.  Bennett 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

Second  Thoughts  for  Agnostics 

No  religious  illiterate  could  pos- 
sibly become  a  literate  in  Christian- 
ity by  reading  Herbert  J.  Muller's 
"Second  Thoughts  on  the  Religious 
Revival"  [February].  .  .  .  Muller  is 
like  a  fish  on  dry  land — he's  out  of 
his  element. 

Those  of  us  who  grow  up  in  the 
churches  know  our  shortcomings, 
sins,  obstinacies  .  .  .  quite  well.  We 
do  not  need  the  would-be.  know-all 
agnostics  to  try  to  confuse  us.  If 
they  have  a  helpful  word  for  us. 
we'll  listen.  But,  so  long  as  they 
themselves  remain  aloof  with  their 
agnosticism,  we  say:  Either  come  in 
and  help  us  toward  improvement  or 
leave  the  driving  to  us! 

Kurt  C.  Hartmann,  Ed. 

The  Southern   Lutheran 

La  Vernia,   Tex. 

Mr.  Muller  sounds  like  an  honest 
seeker  rather  than  m  agnostic,  and 
he    certainly    made    some    pertinent 


points    that    all    Christians    shoulc 

ponder.  .  .  .  The  Christian  answer  t( 

seekers  is  always  that  of  Philip  t< 

Nathanael,    John    1:46:    "Come   anc 

see."  John  3:19  may  be  apropos  hen 

also:  "This  is  the  condemnation,  tha 

light    is   come    into    the   world,    am 

men     loved     darkness     rather     thai| 

light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.' 

Rev.  E.  H.  Puryeai 

Singers  Glen  Baptist  Churcl 

Singers  Glen,  Va 

How  to  Write  Goo< 

While  I  am  in  agreement  witl 
most  of  what  John  Fischer  says  ii 
"Why  Nobody  Can't  Write  Good' 
[Easy  Chair.  February]  I  felt  hi; 
attacks  were  a  bit  intemperate.  . 

At  times  he  talks  as  though  it  wen 
all  a  monster  plot  dreamed  up  by  th< 
English  literature  professors.  Thi: 
would  be  a  nice  simple  solution.  Ba 
it  is  a  fact  that  these  professors  hav< 
succumbed  to  the  pressures  of  oui 
society,  which  pays  for  higher  de 
grees  and  book  publication  rathe: 
than  the  teaching  of  composition 
Mr.  Fischer  is  flailing  the  wrong  ass 

Every  week  I  start  two  of  mj 
graduate  classes  with  a  clutter  o: 
words  on  the  board  that  purport  t< 
be  a  sentence.  I  call  it  "The  Beaut  o 
the  Week,"  extracted  from  my  stu 
dents'  own  prose  or  often  anony 
mously  from  that  of  one  of  my  mu 
sicological  colleagues'  publications 
We  take  the  would-be  sentence  apar 
and  repair  it,  a  regrettable  invest! 
ment  of  time  in  a  graduate  coursej 
but  well  worth  doing.  .  .  . 

Jan  LaRuiI 

Prof,  of  Musi< 

New  York  Universitj 

New  York,  NY 

Let's  be  honest  with  ourselves  and 
go  back  a  step  further  to  the  ele' 
mentary  grades  where  .  .  .  good  writ 
ing  should  begin.  It  is  upon  thosd 
of  us  who  receive  these  student' 
first,  at  the  time  when  interest  in  th< 
manipulation  of  words  is  at  its 
height,  that  I  place  the  blame.  . 
True,  our  public  schools  are  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  funds,  but  smallei 


Avis  needs  you. 

You  don't  need  Avis. 

Avis  never  forgets  this. 


We're  still  a  little  hungry. 
We're  only  No.2  in  rent  a  cars. 
Customers  aren't  a  dime  a  dozen 
to  us. 

Sometimes,  when  business  is  too 

good,  they  get  the  short  end  and  aren't 

treated  like  customers  anymore. 

Wouldn't  you  like  the  novel  experience  of  walking 

ip  to  a  counter  and  not  feel  you're  bothering  somebody? 

Try  it. 

Come  to  the  Avis  counter  and  rent  a  new,  lively  super- 
torque  Ford.  Avis  is  only  No.2  in  rent  a  cars.  So  we  have 
to  try  harder  to  make  our  customers  feel  like  customers. 
Our  counters  all  have  two  sides. 
And  we  know  which  side  our  bread  is  buttered  on. 
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Meet 

R.  S.Williams,  Esq., 

'Mr.  Havana  Cigar' 


Scion  of  a  family 
whose  roots  date 
back  to  early  Colo- 
nial days,  Ralph 
Schuyler  Williams  is 
steeped  in  the  Amer- 
ican tradition.  Yet 
he  has  won  such  wide  recognition  as  a  ciga 
expert  that  for  almost  a  half  century  he  has 
been  known  as  "Mr.  Havana  Cigar." 

It  was  Mr.  Williams  who,  in  late  1961, 
conceived  the  idea  for  that  aristocrat  of 
cigardom,  the  incomparable  Shakespeare 
Habana.  Drawing  on  the  precious  reserve 
of  rare  vintage  Havana  tobacco  now  stored 
at  Factory  No.  1,  Tampa,  he  carefully  su- 
pervises every  step  in  the  crafting  of  the 
fourteen  distinctive  Shakespeare  shapes  and 
sizes. 

Fashioned  for  the  true  Havana  cigar 
aficionado,  the  Shakespeare  has  firmly  es- 
tablished itself  as  America's  great  frestige 
cigar.  There  is,  literally,  no  other  cigar  in 
all  the  world  to  match  it  for  true  Havana 
flavor  and  aroma. 

Available  in  a  spectrum  of  Havana  wrap- 
pers, from  the  mild,  mellow  light-green 
"claro"  to  the  rich  dark-green  "maduro." 
At  important  tobacconists,  clubs  and  hotels 
and  at  the  five  distinguished  Humidors  of 
Alfred  Dunhill  of  London. 

Or  write:  Gradiaz  Annis,  Factory  No.  1, 
Tampa,  Florida. 

WORLD  LEADER  IN  LUXURY  CIGARS. 
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HABANA 
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classes,  departmentalized  teaching  at 
lower  levels,  and  better  teachers 
(dedicated  to  the  abolishment  of 
true-false  and  multiple-choice  tests), 
with  time  to  work  together — all  these 
are  musts  before  much  progress  can 
be  made.  .  .  . 

Mildred  T.  Peterson,  Head 

Middle  School  ( Elementary  ) 

Pace  Academy 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  edit  a  line  of  magazines  pub- 
lished on  the  west  coast,  and  I  find 
that  the  same  lack  of  skill  exists 
even  among  the  writers  who  call 
themselves  professional.  Syntax  is  a 
sin  to  them,  grammar  an  anathema, 
punctuation  a  decorative  device. 

Dale  Koby 
Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

I  am  disturbed  to  see  Paul  Roberts 
in  the  role  of  spokesman  for  these 
teachers  who  wish  to  do  something 
about  the  current  low  standards  of 
writing  instruction.  It  is  Professor 
Roberts  who  opines,  in  his  modern 
linguistic  textbook,  Patterns  of  Eng- 
lish, that  "writing  is  not  really  lan- 
guage at  all.  It  is  just  marks  we 
make  on  paper  to  suggest  sounds  we 
make  in  our  mouths  when  we  talk." 
To  tell  this  to  the  student,  only  to 
attempt  later  on  to  promote  what 
one  hopes  is  "good  writing,"  implies 
an  eventual  exercise  in  pedagogical 
nimbleness  more  gracefully  per- 
formed by,  say,  a  ballerina.  But  per- 
haps the  Professor  has  changed  his 
mind  of  late.  I  hope  so. 

Charles  Packard 

Latin  Dept.,  Middlesex  School 

Concord,  Mass. 

Combine  the  teaching  of  English 
with  the  teaching  of  journalism  and 
let  the  students  compete  for  space  in 
one  or  more  periodicals  edited  by  the 
instructors.  That  is  how  to  teach  the 
spasmodic  thinker  to  write  right.  .  .  . 
Kelly  Janes 
Monterey,  Mass. 

"Why  Nobody  Can't  Write  Good" 
tells  the  whole,  gruesome  story  in  a 
straightforward  way.  .  .  . 

Here  at  Stevenson,  we  have  em- 
barked on  an  experiment  which  we 
hope  will  result  in  a  green  oasis  in  the 
parched  desert,  at  least.  Realizing 
the  inadequacy  of  precollege  prepara- 
tion  in    English    (.    .    .   half  of  the 


high-school  graduates  accepted  f< 
admission  to  the  University  of  Ca] 
fornia  failed  to  pass  the  simple  e 
trance  examination  in  English)  v 
have  organized  a  course  in  "Thin 
ing  and  Writing."  .  .  .  The  result, 
date,  has  been  most  encouraging, 
pilot  study  involving  twelve  fresl 
men  students  from  twelve  differei 
California  high  schools  was  unffl 
taken  last  summer  and  the  resul 
[showed  that]  these  ninth-grade  boj 
were  writing  more  effectively  at  tl 
end  of  the  program  than  the  averaj 
college-bound  senior.  We  .  .  .  hoi 
that  the  program  will  be,  ultimate! 
of  some  value  to  the  entire  pp 
fession. 

Robert  U.  Ricklefs,  Pre 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Scho 

Pebble  Beach,  Cali 

...  A  Ph.D.  program  in  a  goo 

graduate  school  with  good  professoi 

can  be  the  thrilling  opposite  of  brail 

numbing.    Some    of   the    classics   t 

scholarship  were  originally  the  doc 

toral  theses  of  my  contemporaries 

S.  H.  Monk's  The  Sublime  and  J.  W 

Hendren's  Study  of  Ballad  Rhythm 

My  own  attempt  at  a  thesis  has  le 

to  a  lifetime  study  of  inexhaustibl 

interest.  A  much  more  recent  thesi 

by    Martin     Battestin    of    Virgini 

quickly  became  a  standard  work  o 

Fielding.  Of  course,  some  brains  ar 

numb  on  arrival  at  graduate  schoo 

Richard  L.  Green 

Prof,  of  Englis 

Wesleyan  Universit 

Middletown,  Com 

Hootenann; 

I  strongly  feel  that  Eric  Larrabe 
made  a  mistake  in  his  Jazz  Note 
["Civil  Rites."  February]  when  h 
stated  that  Joan  Baez,  "after  he 
generation,  is  'cool,'  "  and  that  Pet 
Seeger's  style  belongs  to  the  'thirties 
I'm  sure  many  of  our  generatioi 
would  support  the  efforts  of  Pet 
Seeger  and  his  "self-deprecating— 
'folksy' "  style  long  before  Mis: 
Baez's  vain,  holier-than-thou  atti 
tude.   .   .   . 

Todd  M.  Wither! 
Wellesley,  Mass' 

Tax  Reforn 

In  "The  Slow,  Quiet  Murder  ol 
Tax     Reform     [December],     Philii 
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IP'S,  CHAMPAGNE  AND  PARTIES  ARE  PART  OF  THE  FUN  OF  GOING  TO  EUROPE  ON  THE  WORLDS  FASTEST  SHIP 


ere's  a  party  every  night  and  danc-      Mr.     Charles     Gray,     Grosvenor     You  are   part  of  a   sea-going  world  of   fun  and   fashion   that  commutes  t: 
i  to  Meyer  Davis  music.  House,  London,  sails  with  us.  Europe.  You  can  live  it  up  or  just  luxuriate. 


f  you're  sailing  to  Europe  soon  you  may  like  to  assure 
/ourself  of  these  five  important  things.  Time  to  relax 
and  have  fun.  A  comfortable  stateroom.  Thoughtful 
service.  Food  you  like.  And  the  chance  to  meet  con- 
genial fellow  passengers.  The  s.s.  United  States  and 
5.s.  America  specialize  in  offering  this  kind  of  good 
living  to  well-traveled  people. 

Your  stateroom  has  its  own  private  air  condition- 
ing, virtually  unlimited  baggage  space  and  a  bed  that 
feels  blissfully  comfortable.  The  personal  staff  is 
accustomed  to  caring  for  VIP's.  And  there  is  scarcely 


a  dish  in  the  world  which  the  chefs  cannot  prepare. 
You  can  dance  to  Meyer  Davis  music,  watch  pre- 
release movies,  swim  in  a  heated  pool,  or  just  relax 
with  people  who  like  to  live  elegantly. 

The  United  States  includes  a  weekend  in  its  5  days 

j rope,  conserving  time  for  businessmen.  The 

>.s.  America  offers  you  2  extra  days  at  sea  for  a  more 

surely  crossing.  Your  travel  agent  can  help  you 

■  ;de  which  sailing  will  suit  you  best. 

YOUR  TRAVEL  AGEN  ire  lowest  in  the  Thrift  Season  with 

:itional   10%  reducti'  round  trips,  even   if  one  way   is  by  air, 

ursion  fares  and  sj      lal  group  rates  offer  greater  savings. 


J.S.UNITED  STATES 
S.S.AMERICA 
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Nation  makes  a  great  wine— 
The  stian  Brothers  Napa  Rose. 


;nk  wine,  the  N  ts  any 

~c£oion.  Here  it 
•^lothy,  Cella-  The 

Chrisl  of  California 

sibie  :  s  wineman 


Such  a  wii 
For  nearly  ace 
have  been  cultivate. . 


ie  only  with  d 
xhe  Christian  E 
California  vineyar 


in  support  of  their  traditional  mission  of  edu- 
cation on  the  West  Coast. 

As  you  enjoy  the  Napa  Rose,  you  will  learn  why 
there  are  twenty-two  great  American  wines 
. . .  they  are  made  by  The  Christian  Brothers. 

For  free  Wine  Selector,  a  guide  that  tells  you  how  to  choose 
3nd  enjoy  wines,  write  to:  The  Christian  Brothers,  Depart- 
ment WF,  2030  Union  Street,  San  Francisco 23,  California. 


SOLE  rORS:  FROMM  AND  SICHEL,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Californi. 
Napa  Ros 
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\I  Stern  makes  the  statement, 
•  .  .  Chairman  Byrd  himself  had 
ihepherded  through  a  measure  tailor- 
Bade  to  bestow  up  to  $1  million  of 
ax  relief  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
ird  Swope.  wife  of  the  former  presi- 
lent  of  General  Electric." 

Enclosed  is  a  letter  |  not  inch/did 
!  from  Mr.  Colin  F.  Stain.  Chief 
if  Statf  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
nternal  Revenue  Taxation,  in  con- 
lection  with  the  charge  made  against 
ue  in  the  article,  as  I  think  you 
ihould  have  the  official  record  of 
vhat  happened. 

I  did  not  initiate  this  amendment, 
ind  I  had  no  direct  connection  what- 
ever with  it.  The  facts  are  that  the 
imendment,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  originated  in 
he  House,  and  not  in  the  Senate.  It 
vas  taken  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
louse  by  Mr.  Jere  Cooper,  then 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Weans  Committee.  The  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  that  Committee, 
Mr.  Reed,  recommended  the  bill  on 
he  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  passed 
inanimously  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
•esentatives,  as  well  as  by  the  Ways 
ind  Means  Committee. 

When  the  measure  came  to  the 
Senate,  it  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  that  Committee. 
iVhen  it  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  President  Johnson,  then 
Senator,  brought  the  matter  up  fr- 
iction by  the  Senate,  where  it  was 
ikewise  passed.  I  never  had  any 
communication  in  any  way,  shape, 
:>r  form  with  the  Swope  family,  and 
in  view  of  the  above  record  of  events, 
1  hardly  think  anyone  could  accuse 
me  of  having  "shepherded"  this 
legislation  through  the  Senate. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Philip  Stern  replies: 

I  neither  stated  nor  implied  that 
Senator  Byrd  had  ever  communicated 
with  the  Swope  family.  Actually,  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Colin  Stam,  to  which 
the  Senator  refers,  confirms  (a)  that 
it  was  Senator  Byrd  himself  who 
presented  and  defended  the  bill  in 
the  Senate  and  (b)  that  the  measure 
was  indeed  tailored  to  accommodate 
the  particular  tax  problem  of  the 
Swope  family — a  fact  which  Senator 
Byrd  failed  to  mention  to  the  Senate 
and  which,  moreover,  was  never  dis- 


closed    in    any    of   the   Congressional 
proceedings  on  the  bill. 

Presidential  Ode 

William  Butler's  poem.  November 
25,  1968  |  February  |  will  long  be  a 
historic  piece  of  literature.  For  in 
these  four  short  verses  he  has  art- 
fully expressed  not  only  his  personal 
feelings  but  those  of  the  nation. 

Richard  P.  Greenwood 
State  College,  Pa. 

Is  Mental  Illness  a  Myth? 

As  a  psychiatrist,  I  found  "What 
Psychiatry  Can  and  Cannot  Do"  by 
Thomas  S.  Szasz,  M.D.  [February] 
extremely  interesting.  Unfortunately, 
he  jeopardizes  some  of  the  very  im- 
portant points  he  makes  by  the  use 
of  sweeping  assertions.  For  example, 
he  states  that  "There  is  ...  no  way 
to  'help'  an  individual  who  does  not 
want  to  be  a  psychiatric  patient."  I 
would  agree  only  with  a  qualification 
providing  for  the  psychotic  patient 
who  is  so  flagrantly  irrational  that 
he  cannot  be  considered  a  responsible 
decision-maker  in  any  sense.  There 
are  many  such  psychotic  individuals 
who  can  be  helped  even  though  they 
may  not  "want"  help.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Szasz  is  quite 
correct  in  pointing  out  the  confusion 
that  has  arisen  from  the  defining  of 
personal  and  social  "problems  in  liv- 
ing" as  "diseases."  However,  he  has 
done  this  elsewhere  with  far  more 
astute  logic  than  he  employs  here 
when  he  makes  the  distinction  on 
the  basis  of  whether  society — as 
well  as  the  patient — benefits  from 
therapy.  .  .  .  His  own  book,  The 
Myth  of  Mental  Illness,  is  an  excel- 
lent exposition  of  this  important 
theoretical  problem. 

Allen  S.  Mariner,  M.D. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Highest  praise  for  Dr.  Szasz's 
article.  He  has  done  a  fine  job  of 
sifting  out  the  inadequacies  of  psy- 
chiatry while  at  the  same  time 
paying  due  respect  to  its  achieve- 
ments. .  .  . 

Valerie  Winn 
Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  you 
assigned  the  important  subject  of 
what  psychiatry  can  and  cannot  do 
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dares  to  he  different., 
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"If  I  have  seen  farther  than  Descartes, 
it  is  by  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  giants. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton 

Giants  that  help  chemical  research 
today  are  not  all  flesh  and  blood. 
Or  great  minds. 

Some  are  giant  computers. 

For  example,  the  performance 
characteristics  of  no  less  than 
seven  thousand  key  chemicals 
have  been  programmed  for  one  of  ours. 

The  main  benefit  of  automated 
instrumentation,  however,  is  more  time 
for  our  researchers  to  do  the  dreaming, 
thinking,  and  working  that  only  a 
creative  human  being  can  accomplish. 

Allied  Chemical  Corp.  , 

61  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


Divisions  : 
*     Fibers    ■     General  Chemical 
■     l     «     National  Aniline 
Plastics    •     Semet-Solvay 
Solvd)  ion  Texas  Petroleum 

"ada  : 
Allied  Chemu      Cai  3da,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


LETTERS 

to  Thomas  Szasz.  When  an  authoi 
starts  with  a  special  frame  of  refer 
ence — e.g.,  mental  illness  is  a  myth— 
the  conclusions  follow  from  this.  Th 
article  therefore  should  have  beei 
entitled,  "What  Psychiatry,  As  Psy 
chiatry  Is  Perceived  by  Thoma 
Szasz,  Can  and  Cannot  Do." 

Alfred  A.  Messer,  M.D 

Prof,  of  Psychiatr; 

Emory  Universit; 

Atlanta,  Gj 

A  more  detailed  critique  of  Di 
Szasz's  article — with  his  reply — a% 
pears  on  page  96. 

Blocking  the  Bulldozer 

There  is  an  extraordinary  parallc 
between  the  Safe  Progress  Assoch 
tion  described  in  "Small  Rebellion  i 
Miami"  [Polly  Redford,  February 
and  the  Ozark  Society,  an  organizs 
tion  to  save  a  natui'al  river  in  th 
Ozark  mountains  of  northern  Ai 
kansas.  The  Miami  rebellion  bega 
when  Biscayne  Bay  was  threatene 
with  the  building  of  an  oil  refmerj 
and  the  rebellion  in  the  Ozarks  whe 
the  beautiful  Buffalo  River  wa 
threatened,  as  it  still  is,  with  d< 
struction  by  two  high  dams.  .  .  . 

A  detailed  survey  of  the  Buffal 
River  area  by  the  National  Par 
Service  .  .  .  speaks  in  terms  of  hig 
praise  for  this  lovely,  free-fiowin 
stream  and  recommends  for  it  ni 
tional  status.  .  .  .  We  in  the  Ozar 
Society  believe  people  can  and  wi 
rise  up  in  large  numbers  in  defens 
of  the  river.  They  are  already  doin 
so, 

Mrs.  L.  Archer,  Se 

The  Ozark  Societ 

To    Save    the    Buffal 

Fayetteville,    Arl 


Dr.  Joseph  Bard 
and  "Dorothy  and  Red" 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  excerpt 
from  the  book,  Dorothy  and  Red, 
by  Vincent  Sheean,  which  we  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  "The  Tangled 
Romance  of  Sinclair  Lewis  and 
Dorothy  Thompson,"  in  our  issue 
of  October  1963  should  have  caused 
distress  to  Dr.  Joseph  Bard  and  his 
wife,  Eileen,  and  we  offer  our 
sincerest  apologies  for  this  distress. 

The    Editors 

Harper's  Magazine 


More  Cities  (80)— more  jet-powered  planes  (100)— 
more  Americans  flying  (300,000)— than  any  other  airline  in  Europe 


Vherever  Americans  go  in  Europe,  more  of 
lem  go  BEA  than  on  any  other  airline.  ■  Which  may 
arprise  you  —  but  shouldn't.  There  arc  excellent  reasons 
>r  it.  ■  BEA's  native  language  is  yours.  This  means  if  you 
ver  get  confused,  confounded,  lost,  strayed  or  stolen  — 
ou  can  always  talk  to  someone  at  the  local  BEA 
ffice  and  get  unconfused,  unconfounded,  unlost, 
nstrayed  and  unstolen.  ■  BEA  is  Europe's  largest 
irline  —  flies  to  80  cities  in  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
anean  and  the  Middle  East!  Over  5  million  happy 


BEA 


pi  passengers  flew  BEA  last  year  — about  a  quarter 
of  all  the  air  traffic  within  Europe!  ■  BEA  flies 
Europe's  largest  jet-powered  fleet.  Exciting  BEA  first: 
the  triple-jet  Trident,  world's  newest  jet  aircraft  in  service. 
■  Seasoned  and  sophisticated  travellers  know  all  about  BEA. 
So  do  travel  agents  .  .  .  and  U.  S.  airline  offices.  Call 
them  for  information  and  reservations  on  the  Euro- 
pean airline  most  Americans  like  most:  BEA. 
BRITISH  EUROPEAN  AIRWAYS  •  Europe's  Foremost  Airline 
General  Sales  Agent  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada:  BC 
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SJ  Sciiumaiin:  Symphony  No  3 ' 'Rhenish"! 
Leonard  Bernstein.  Sew  York  Philharmonii 
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THE  SOUND  OF  GENIUS 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 
ON  COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


Stereo  albums  are  also  available  in   Guaranteed   High   Fidelity  (Mono) 
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SRO, 
NIGHTLY 

As  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Leonard  Bernstein  has  made  America's  oldest 
symphony  orchestra  the  world's  newest  inter- 
national treasure.  In  New  York,  Philharmonic 
tickets  have  often  been  as  hard  to  get  as  two 
on  the  aisle  for  Broadway's  hottest  hit. 
His  profound  feeling  for  Mahler,  according 
to  one  critic,  is  largely  responsible  for  that 
composer's  current  vogue.  Indeed,  that 
critic  calls  it  "the  Mahler-Bernstein  complex., 
one  of  the  most  genuinely  exciting  things 
in  our  musical  life."  The  excitement  is  amply 
evident  in  his  latest  Mahler  album — the 
monumental  Fifth  Symphony  coupled  with 
1  Kindertotenlieder ' '  sung  by  Jennie  Tourel. 
Bernstein  admirers  who  collect  his  records 
need  not  ration  their  pleasure.  They  may 
share  his  joyous  love  affair  with  music 
whenever  and  as  often  as  they  wish. 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 
ON  COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


MAHLERi     SYMPHONY  No.5  IN  C-SHARP  MINOR 
UOJARD  BERNSTEIN  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONK 

MAHLER!'  AIVWRTOTENUEDER  JENNIETOTOLMEZZO 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


If  I  Were  a  Company  President 


by  Peter  F.  Drucker 


The  Easy  Chair  has  as  guest  this 
month  the  highly  respected  manage- 
ment consultant  and  author  of 
"Landmarks  of  Tomorrow"  nd 
other  books.  Mr.  Drucker  also 
teaches  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business    of   New    York    University. 

I  f  I  were  a  company  president,  it 
wouldn't  worry  me  at  all  that  I  am 
not  a  celebrity. 

A  few  generations  ago.  the  "rap- 
tains  of  industry" — a  John  D.  Rock- 
efeller. Sr.,  a  J.  P.  Morgan,  a  Henry 
Ford — were  as  much  in  the  public 
eye  as  Hollywood  starlets  or  base- 
ball immortals.  Today  the  president 
of  Universal  General  Corporation — 
500.000  employees,  billions  in  sales, 
and  plants  in  forty-two  countries — 
goes  unrecognized  even  by  that  ex- 
pert in  snobbery,  the  maitre  d'  at  the 
fashionable  restaurant.  Even  with  a 
reservation  he  waits  for  thirty  min- 
utes like  the  rest  of  us.  until  he  gets 
a  table  in  the  darkest  corner,  next 
to  the  swinging  doors  into  the  kitch- 
en. Xo  one  points  him  out.  no  one 
asks  for  his  autograph.  There  are 
not  many  people  in  the  country  who 
rt'hand,  even  name  the  chief 
of  our  ten  or  twenty 
rations. 

Whe  pick  up  the  tele- 

phone a:  ne  in  the  govern- 

ment, in  tii:.  n  business.  ;hey 

are  instant..  |  and  treated 

with  respect,   if  deference. 

But  a  great  mai  -    seem  to 

hunger     instead     for  tawdry 

publicity  of  the  ••public  personage" 
and  chafe  under  their  anonymity. 
They     build     huge     public-relations 


staffs  to  get  their  names  into  the 
papers.  There  are  half  a  dozen  com- 
panies which  send  me  every  few 
weeks  a  first-class,  special-delivery 
letter  I  marked,  of  course,  "confiden- 
tial— for  immediate  release"  I .  in- 
forming me  what  their  president 
thinks  about  the  situation  in  Africa 
or  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  tax 
bill,  or  containing  the  speech  he  is 
going  to  make  to  the  Kiwanis  in 
Shoulderblade.  Tennessee.  High- 
ranking  executives  by  the  hundreds 
proudly  display  on  their  office  walls. 
beautifully  framed,  the  "certificate" 
that  appoints  them  "Admiral  of  the 
Fleet"  of  one  airline  or  "Ambas- 
sador" of  another  one — a  distinction 
every  salesman  who  flies  frequently 
can  aspire  to.  And  I  know  one  ex- 
tremely able  and  powerful  man  in  a 
very  large  company  who  pays  a  sub- 
stantial sum  to  a  press  agent  to  have 
himself  called  and  paged  by  name 
whenever  he  is  in  a  public  place,  such 
as  a  hotel  lobby,  a  theatre,  or  a 
restaurant. 

A  few  generations  back,  the  "cap- 
tain of  industry"  was  regarded  as 
something  of  a  freak — as  much  of  a 
phenomenon  as  Barnum's  midg 
He  was  either  a  "genius"  or  a  "mal- 
tor  of  great  wealth."  but  in 
either  case  something  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Today  he  is  accepted  as  a 
professional  man  doing  a  job.  Such  a 
man  need  not  be  a  "celebrity";  he  is 
too  important.  He  need  not  cultivate 
headv. aiters  or  reporters:  he  is  too 
busy.  The  first-rate  doctor,  for  in- 
stance, rarely  is  a  "medical  person- 
ality" or  wishes  to  be  one. 

In  fact,  the  busfness  executive  is 


still  far  too  much  a  "public  per 
ality"  for  his  own  good.  In  the 
mal   course   of   his   work   he   m 
enough    public    appearances    to 
isfy  even  a  Southern  Senator's 
for  an  audience.  He  has  to  spea 
the  salesmen,  the  company's  dea 
the  two  dozen  industry  associa 
to  which  the  company  belongs 
financial  analysts,  and  so  on.  No 
in   the  top  management   of  a 
company  would  have   any   time 
for  his  own  work  were  he  to  a( 
one  tenth  of  the   additional   ch 
the     chairmanships,     speeches 
community   offices   that   are   pre 
on  him.   And  whenever  we  ha\ 
fill  a  tough  and  truly  thankless 
■ — from  integrating  the  public  sc 
in  the  suburbs  to  finding  a  Seer 
of  Defense — we  reach  for  a  bus 
executive.  But  who  minds  the 
in  the  meantime? 

Indeed,  if  I  were  a  company  p 
dent,  I  might  hire  someone  to 
me  anonymous.  Reporters  are 
altogether  cynical  in  their  convi 
that  the  standing  and  importan 
an  executive  are  in  inverse  rat 
the  length  of  his  entry  in  T 
TT7;o  ;'?;  America.  Certainly  thi 
ecutive  who  really  wants  to  d< 
job  had  better  shun  publicity  lik 
plague. 

If   I   were   a   company   presidel 
would    pay    little    attention    to  J 
great    bugaboo,    "public    hostilit 
business."  It  existed  yesterday- 
it  may  well  come  back  tomorro\ 
in    today's    America,    business 
pecially  big  business,  is  accept 
a  necessary  fact  of  life. 


GOOD  MIXER 

Research  chemist  with  a  mission!  He's  changing  the  atomic  arrangement  of  a 
complex  molecular  structure.  Objective:  create  an  entirely  new  material  with  new 
properties.  Application:  an  improved  adhesive  for  bonding  metals  together. 

He's  one  of  more  than  400  graduate  engineers  and  scientists  at  the  General  Motors 
Research  Laboratories,  Detroit,  who  devote  full  time  to  pure  and  applied  research 
.  .  .  seeking  new  information,  new  and  better  ways  of  using  existing  knowledge. 

Their  work  is  not  confined  to  discovering  new  products  for  GM  or  improving  present 
products.  A  good  share  of  their  time  and  talent  is  aimed  at  answering  basic  questions. 
How  do  metals  wear  out?  What  factors  govern  the  properties  of  semiconductors? 
Why  is  one  lubricant  better  than  another?  To  make  the  unknown  known  in  the 
sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  mechanical  engineering,  metallurgy 
and  electronics — that's  the  continuing  aim  of  the  General  Motors  research  team. 

GM's  vitality  is  people — more  than  600,000  employes,  thousands  of  dealers  and 
suppliers  and  over  a  million  shareholders.  Today  and  in  the  future  .  .  .  the  basic 
essential  of  GM  is  people. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . 

Making  Better  Things  For  Yon 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


There  is— and  must  be — contro- 
versy over  what  the  role  of  the  cor- 
poration should  be,  what  its  respon- 
sibilities are,  what  limits  there 
should  be  to  its  powers,  and  so  on. 
But  today,  even  the  professional 
liberal  in  the  English  department  of 
the  college  faculty  takes  it  for 
granted  that  big  business  is  the 
organ  of  economic  performance  in 
industrial  society,  the  provider  of 
goods  and  services,  of  economic 
growth  and  innovation,  of  jobs  and 
career  opportunities.  Even  "prof- 
it" is  accepted  as  a  necessity  and  as 
the  flywheel  of  a  growing  economy. 

Big  business  in  America  is  indeed 
accepted  as  much  more  than  an  eco- 
nomic institution  alone.  Business  is 
called  upon  to  rehabilitate  the  alco- 
holic and  to  prevent  mental  dis- 
orders. It  is  expected  to  take  the 
lead  in  integrating  racial  minorities 
at  home  and  in  representing  An  er- 
ican  democracy  at  its  best  abroad. 
The  list  of  things  for  which  big 
business  is  expected  to  take  respon- 
sibility is  practically  endless:  the 
public  schools  and  higher  education; 
attendance  at  church  on  Sunday  and 
at  the  polls  on  Election  Day;  re- 
newal of  our  cities  and  promotion 
of  the  arts — to  name  just  a  few.  The 
American  public  today,  in  other 
words,  may  greatly  overdo  the  ac- 
ceptance of  business — to  the  point  of 
loving  it  to  death. 

But  business  blithely  keeps  on  de- 
fending itself  against  a  New-New 
Deal  plot  to  destroy  it.  It  views  with 
alarm,  it  cries  out,  it  warns,  it  suf- 
fers. The  gloom-mongers  with  their 
publicity  megaphones  all  but  drown 
out  the  responsible,  serious  voices  of 
business,  such  as  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development.  Because  so 
many  of  the  loud  campaigns  of  busi- 
ness consist  of  tilting  at  windmills. 
the  justified  warnings  of  business- 
men get  no  hearing.  There  is.  for  in- 
stant ry  good  case  to  be  made 
against  .  laws  which  so  combine 
high  ta  and  big  tax  'loop- 
holes" as  to  reward  economically 
irresponsible  business  decisions. 
There  is  considerable  force  to  the 
argument  that  in  spite  of  high  cor- 
porate earnings  in  peak  years,  busi- 
ness does  not  accumulate  capital  fast 
enough  to  give  us  the  in  vestment 
needed  for  rapid  economic  growth 
and  full  employment.  And  one  need 
not  be  for  bigness  or  for  monopoly 


to  wonder  whether  the  recent  ten- 
dency to  use  the  antitrust  law  to 
fight  bigness — to  inhibit  rather  than 
protect  competition — is  altogether 
in  the  public  interest. 

But  as  long  as  business  persists 
in  fighting  virtually  every  proposal — ■ 
to  the  point  of  complaining  simul- 
taneously that  it  is  "anti-business"  to 
increase  government  spending,  and 
also  that  it  is  "anti-business"  to  cut 
the  defense  budget,  where  50  per 
cent  of  the  spending  occurs — its 
voice  will  simply  be  lost  in  the  din 
of  the  corporate  brass  bands  blar- 
ing forth  against  a  nonexistent 
"hostility  to  business." 

If  I  were  a  company  president.  I 
would  worry  not  at  all  whether  my 
company  and  I  are  "liked."  I'd  gladly 
leave  popularity  contests  to  Miss 
Universe. 

But  I  would  worry  a  good  deal 
about  the  public  relations  of  my 
company  and  of  American  business. 
For  they  are  not  in  good  shape.  In- 
deed the  real  public-relations  prob- 
lems have  hardly  been  tackled. 

True  acceptance  of  business  and 
of  the  corporate  executive  imposes, 
for  instance,  new  rules  of  conduct. 
Rather  than  trying  to  change  the 
"public  image"  of  business,  top  man- 
agements might  therefore  think 
through  what  changes  in  their  own 
behavior  are  in  order.  What  does 
business  have  to  do  (or  to  stop  doing) 
to  live  up  to  its  public  standing  as 
an  accepted  institution?  Are  hit- 
and-miss  promotion  policies,  for  ex- 
ample, in  keeping  with  the  social 
role  of  the  big  company  and  with 
its  being  the  largest  single  employer 
of  highly  educated  people?  And  is 
the  headlong  rush  into  demanding 
advanced  schooling  as  a  prerequisite 
for  every  job  compatible  with  the 
commitment  to  open  opportunities  in 
our  society?  Is  it  even  in  the  com- 
pany's own  best  interest?  Or  is  it 
not  highly  probable  that  if  one  big 
company  worked  hard  at  finding  the 
ablest  among  the  50  per  cent  of 
American  young  men  who  do  not  go 
to  college,  it  would  get  better  people 
than  the  five  hundred  who  compete  to 
get  the  same  "high-potential"  people 
out  of  the  other,  college-educated 
half  of  the  population?  Is  it  com- 
patible with  the  role  of  big  business 
to  put  a  big  plant  into  a  small  com- 
munity so  that  it  becomes  the  domi- 


nant employer  whose  every  1.1 
endangers  the  whole  town?  Is  it  I 
smart  business? 

The     same     questions     might! 
asked  about  the  changes  in  beh» 
which   acceptance   as   a   profess! 
imposes     on     the     executive.     M 
stock-option  plans  today  are  ml 
legal  tax  avoidance.  Others  conl 
sate  men  for  the  tremendous  risk! 
took  in  leaving  a  safe  job  to  resfl 
sick  company.  Others  aim  at  gfl 
executives  an  ownership  stake  ill 
business    they    manage.    Are    afl 
these    equally    compatible    with! 
role  of  the  executive?  And  if  ! 
are   not,   should   the   executive 
self   not   take   the   lead    in   mal 
perhaps  even  in  enforcing,  the 
tinction? 

If  I  were  a  company  preside 
probably  would  not  worry  too  r 
about  the  great  headlined  busi 
"scandals."  Crooks  are  unfortun; 
always  with  us;  all  one  can  d 
put  them  in  jail  when  one  cat 
them.  But  I  would  be  very  dt 
worried  by  any  symptom  of  n 
laxness  or  insensitivity  on  the 
of  respectable  executives  who  w 
never  dream  of  doing  anythinj 
legal.  The  big  corporation  execi 
who  takes  a  stock  pai-ticipation 
firm  which  is  a  supplier  to  his  < 
pany.  or  who  goes  into  a  tax-aT 
ance  deal  with  one  of  his  compa 
debtors,  may  not  break  the  law 
does  something  much  worse: 
betrays  his  trust.  And  the  one  t 
demanded  of  anyone  with  pr( 
sional  status  is  that  he  put  his  t 
before  and  above  self-interest. 

If  I  were  a  company  presiden 
would  worry  me  the  most  that; 
big  corporation  and  its  executives 
not  understood  by  our  society.  1 
are  fully  accepted;  they  are  in 
very  widely  admired  (by  the  l 
tary,  for  one).  But  even  people 
are  commonly  considered  "man 
ment" — research  engineers,  for 
stance,  or  experienced  district  s 
managers — have  little  idea  as  a 
what  their  own  top  manager 
does,  let  alone  what  makes  the  b 
ness  tick.  Yet  they  understand  rr 
more  than  the  worker  on  the 
sembly  line  or  the  clerk  on  the  t; 
lating  machine — not  to  men 
people  outside  of  business  altoget 
the  minister,  the  teacher,  the  ho 
wife,  or  the  career  civil  servant. 
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/hy  everybody  and  his 
rother  is  trying  to  make 
n  electric  toothbrush 

id  why  they  still  can't  beat  Broxodent,  the  one  from  Squibb) 


ack  in  1960,  thousands  of  people  started 
ning  their  teeth  in  an  entirely  new  way.  The 
ibb  Division  of  Olin  had  just  introduced 
todent,  the  first  automatic  toothbrush, 
hey  ran  their  tongues  over  their  teeth  and 
■ed:  here  at  last  was  a  way  to  get  teeth 
•oughly  clean,  gums  completely  refreshed, 
usands  more  have  switched  to  Broxodent 
■;hing  over  the  years. 

low  everybody's  making  automatic  tooth- 
shes.  Shaver  manufacturers.  Mixer  manu- 


facturers. Here's  why  we  think  Broxodent  is 
still  the  best  of  the  bunch: 

1.  There  are  no  batteries  to  weaken  or  conk  out. 
You  get   lull  power  every  time  you  plug  it  in. 

2.  The  Broxodent  handle  is  waterproof. 

3.  The  action  is  up-and-down,  up-and-down. 

4.  It's  thorough,  but  it's  gentle  The  speed  is 
controlled  to  120  strokes  per  second. 

5.  Every  part  was  designed  for  automatic  tooth- 
brushing  and  nothing  but.  Motor.  Bristles. 
Brush  head. 


6.  The  tiny  head,  with  its  concentration  of  over 
1500  bristles,  was  designed  to  get  around  easily 
and  dislodge  even  the  tiniest  food  particles.  (It's 
good  for  tiny  mouths,  too.) 

7.  Broxodent  was  tested  ii.  dental  clinics  for 
two  years  before  Squibb  would  let  you  have  it. 
And  Squibb  never  stops  testing. 

When  you  switch  to  automatic  brushing,  re- 
member two  things. 
It's  our  business. 
It's  your  teeth. 
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How  General  Electric  is  helping  add 
an  extra  day  of  fun  to  your  week 

If  you're  tired  of  getting  up  at  dawn  to  get  on  a  course, 

try  night  golf— one  of  many  ways  we're  trying  to  extend  the  time 

America's  sports  enthusiasts  can  enjoy  their  favorite  activity 


. 


There  arc  6,000,000  golfers  in  America,  and  half  a  million  more  are 
attacking  par  (and  the  fairway  turf)  every  year. 

Bowlers  arc  increasing  at  an  even  taster  pace.  New  tennis  players 
descend  on  the  courts  at  the  rate  of  250.000  a  year,  and  it  seems  as  though 
anyone  within  a  hundred  miles  of  water  has  a  boat. 

Keeping  all  the  sports  enthusiasts  happy  puts  a  strain  on  facilities,  and 
General  Electric  is  trying  to  help.  Lighted  golf  courses  now  welcome  the 
foursomes  until  midnight;  lighted  marinas  let  more  sailors  enjoy  the  water 
for  more  hours. 

We're  helping  to  speed  up  play,  too.  General  Electric-powered  ski  tows 
give  skiers  more  runs  on  the  slopes.  Automatic  pin  machines,  powered  and 
controlled  by  General  Electric  equipment,  make  it  possible  for  more 
bowlers  to  bowl  more  often. 

Helping  you  enjoy  longer  hours  of  recreation  is  just  one  of  the  ways 
General  Electric  is  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  people.  Many  of  us  are 
golfers,  bowlers  and  boating  bufls,  too.  Day  and  night. 


7h>gress  Is  Our  Most  Important  T^oduct 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


■w  light  on  entertainment.  See 

leral  Electric  Progressland  at  the 
w  York  World's  Fair.  Day  and 
ht,  it  sparkles  with  enjoyment  for 
whole  family. 


Boating  at  night.  Sailors  can 
enjoy  extra  hours  on  the  water 
and  be  sure  of  having  plenty  of 
light  to  dock  at  Los  Angeles' 
new  well-lighted  marina. 
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Climbing  made  quicker.  At  New 

Hampshire's  Mt.  Cranmore,  the 
Skimobile  whisks  skiers  5,000  feet 
to  the  summit  in  minutes.  Pow- 
ered by  General  Electric. 


Time  to  spare.  Bowling;  is 
much  faster  when  pins  are 
placed  and  the  ball  returned 
automatically  —  with  equip- 
ment using  General  Electric 
motors  and  controls. 
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trumpets.  The    harm. 


heavy  and  becalmed.  But  still  the  royal 
crown  remains,  fi  1  qui  mal  y  fense. 

W 'hen  you  go  to  Britain,  make  vmir- 
this  promise.  Visit  at  least  one  of  the 
great  cathedrals.  Their  famous 
ider!  Durham  and  Armagh. 
chime!  Lincoln  and  Canter- 
sometimes  they  whisper. 
W  inchester,  Norwich,  Salisbury  and 


1  iterature,  se,  your  navel  agent  or  write  Box  700,  British 

York-680  Fifti  2S         owerSt.;  In  Chicago-39  So.  LaSalle  St. 


Wells.  Get  a  map  and  make  your  choii 
Each   cathedral  transcends  the  ri 
blest  single  work  of  art.  It  is  a  pinnai 
of  faith  and  an  act  of  centuries.  It  is 
offering  of  human  hands  as  close 
Abraham  as  it  is  to  Bach.  Listen  to  t 
soaring  choirs  at  evensong.  And,  if  y 
can,  go  at  Christmas  or  Easter. 
You  will  rejoice  that  you  did. 

Travel  Association. 

;  In  Canada  — 151  BloorSt.  West,  Toronto. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 

loin  are  interested  in  l >i >jt  busi- 
[ndeed  few  topics  so  fascinate 
American  public  as  the  doings  of 
business.  Yel  the  popular  idea 
iat  goes  i>n  in  the  executive  suite 

10  financial  vice  president's  of- 
s  no  closer  to  reality  than  tin- 
oval  mapmaker's  picture  of 
■a.  with  its  monsters  and  its 
tor  John. 

years  past  this  could  be  blamed 
usiness  secretiveness.  That  time 
ig  gone,  though.  American  busi- 

today  suffers  from  a  near-com- 
on  to  toll  all.  Only  it  quite 
►usly  neither  knows  what  it  has 

11  nor  how  to  say  it. 

iat  all  our  "public  relations" 
singularly  failed  to  convey  arc 
rs  every  executive  knows,  in- 
takes for  granted, 
business  is  first  an  idea.  And 
individuals  have  ideas.  No  busi- 
ever  grew  and  prospered  unless 
I  was  a  man — at  most  a  few 
—who  dared  to  think  for  them- 
s  and  to  go  counter  to  "what 
.•body  knows."  The  idea  under- 
;  a  business  may  be  an  "inven- 
' — a  new  piece  of  scientific 
ledjre  and  its  application.  Or  it 
be  a  social  or  economic  phenom- 

le  Bell  System  in  the  United 
•s  and  Canada  is  the  only  tele- 
e  system   in    industrially   devel- 

countries  which  is  privately 
zr  than  publicly  owned  and 
aged.  This  is  not  accident.  It  is 
esult  of  an  idea:  Theodore  Vail's 

ultraradical  idea,  when  he  was 
s  president  half  a  century   ago, 

it  could  be  the  business  of  a 
itely  owned  company  to  Rive 
ic  service. 

ars,  Roebuck's  success  rests  om 
-then  equally  radical — idea  of 
ard  Sears  and  Julius  Rosenwald, 
'  years  or  so  back,  that  the  eco- 
ic  isolation  of  the  American 
ler  was  not  so  much  an  opportu- 

to  get  from  him  money  for  in- 
>r  goods,  as  it  was  an  opportu- 

to  do  for  him  the  rational,  re- 
sible,  selective  buying  of  su- 
3r  merchandise  he  could  not  do 
<elf. 

business  is  risk.  Every  business 
nits  present  resources  to  future 
ctations.  Every  business  com- 
nent  is  a  leap  into  the  dark,  an 
)f  courage  and  of  faith.  In  every 


The  Peseta  is  local  currency  in  Spain. 

So  is  this. 
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Toledo,  Spain-  or  Toledo,  Ohio—Bank  of  America 
Travelers  Cheques  are  as  good  as  cash  the  world 
over.  And  safer  than  cash  to  carry— because  they 
come  with  a  money-back  guarantee  which  assures 
prompt  replacement  of  Ic  >t  or  stolen  cheques  any- 
where in  the  world.  Ask  for  them  by  name  at  you- 
bank-BANK  OF  AMERICA  TRAVELERS  CHEQUE 

•  ANK   OF   AMERICA   NATIONAL   TRUST   ANO   0  A  V  I  N  5  5   ASSOCIATION    ■    MEMBER   FEDERAL   DEPOSIT  INSURANCE   CORPO  ill 
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as  long  as  you're  up 
get  me  a  Grant's 


8  V  III  i  \ 

Grant's  8— the  light  and  legendary  8-year-old  blended 
Scotch  Whisky.  86  proof.  Bottled  in  Scotland.  Imported 
to  the  United  States  by  Austin,  Nichols  8b  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


sun,  ana 


-elax  you  on  Grace's  13-day  cruise 


Tan  as  you  travel  —  to  sunny  Aruba 

[and  5  other  Caribbean  ports] 

I  Enjoy  ;    vacations  in  1:  resort-hotel  luxury  plus 
!  foreign  tra\  el  plus  a  private  yacht  atmosphere  for 
the  cost  of  j  i  ing  put. 

Grace  Line  ita  Rosa  and  Santa  Paula   are 

only  ships  spe(        illy  designed  for  Caribbean 
using.  More  living  space  per  passenger  than  any 
Other  •  pool — the  lart,  .it.  All  rooms  outside, 

withprei  idxally conii  r  conditioning. Ocean- 

view  dining;  i  ;n  music.  13-day  cruises  sailing  every  Friday 

from  New  York  .cao,  Aruba,  Venezuela,  Jamaica,  Nassau  or 

Haiti,  Ft.  La  Travel  Agent.  Grace  Line,  3  Hanover 

Square  or  628  Fifth  Ave.  .Rockefeller  Center),  New  York.  DI  4-6000. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 

business  decision,  men  undertake 
make  the  future  rather  than  to  si 
mit    to    the    past.    Hollywood    wo 
hardly   pick    the   middle-aged,    ov 
weight    financial   vice   president 
the    part    of    the    daring    ventur 
But   every  time  he  presents  a  p 
posal  for  a  new  plant,  a  new  prodi 
or  a  new  research  project,  he  pits 
judgment  and  his  reputation,  if  | 
his   future,   against   the  known, 
safe,  the  probable,  and  the  easy,  j 

A  business  has  exceUenci — or 
does  not  survive  in  a  competit 
economy.  Being  merely  compet 
may  earn  a  salary.  Only  the  exc 
tional  earns  a  profit.  To  be 
ceptional  a  business  must  excel 
something.  In  one  business  it  n 
be  mastery  of  a  scientific  technoloj 
in  its  closest  competitor  it  may 
ability  to  turn  scientific  knowle( 
quickly  into  marketable  products; 
a  third,  manufacturing.  One  re1 
chain  may  excel  as  a  designer,  de^ 
oper.  and  buyer  of  merchandi 
another  at  customer  service.  ] 
wherever  a  business  succeeds— 
alone  prospers — there  is  excelle 
at  doing  one  important  job. 

Excellence  does  not  come  throi 
reading  books,  with  control  of 
materials  or  machines.  It  is  a  qual 
of  the  human  mind,  the  human  ha 
the  human  spirit.  Excellence  can 
be  bought  by  money.  It  demands 
price  only  the  individual  can  pi 
hard  work,  high  resolve,  and 
tegrity. 

The  kind  of  excellence  a  busin 
chooses  largely  decides  what  kind 
people  it  will  attract  and  hold.  AJ 
ambitious  people  want  to  be  wh 
there  is  scope  for  the  excellence  tl 
can  contribute.  And  in  a  free 
ciety  a  man  can  always  quit.  The 
cellence  chosen  will  also  determ 
who  buys  the  products  or  services 
a  business.  In  a  market  econor 
customers  can  always  stop  buyi 
what  they  don't  like. 

A  business  is  decisions.  They  ; 
decisions  about  the  future, 
about  ascertainable  facts.  This  me; 
that  there  must  be  hesitation  i 
doubt ;  controversy  and  comprom 
half-right  and  half-wrong;  h 
plodding  work  and  sudden,  brilli; 
insight;  the  temptation  to  leave  v, 
enough  alone  and  the  equally  gr 
temptation  to  rush  into  the  new ; 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
and   the   impatience   and   energy 


.  DEFEAT  INTO  VICTORY  By 

ount  Slim.   Battle  of  Burma, 

Id  War  Two— told  by  the  vic- 

$7.50/$5.95 

.  JOURNALS  OF  LEWIS  AND 
,RK  Ed.  by  Bernard  DeVoto. 
onicle  of  the  first  expedition 
he  Northwest.       $6.50/$4.95 

.  A  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  By 
i  Descola.  From  El  Cid  to 
ncisco  Franco.       $7.50/$6.45 

.  THE  NARROW  MARGIN  By 

~>d  and  Dempster.  How  the 
F  turned  the  tide  of  the  Battle 
Iritain.  1940.  $6.50/$5.50 

.  THE  FALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

HABS8URG     By     Edward 

nkshaw.  Tragic  reign  of  Franz 

:f.  1848-1916.  $7.50/$5.95 

.  A  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  By 

Ire  Maurois.  Kings,  cardinals, 
>es,  harlots,  martyrs,  madmen 
>ng  this  story.        $8.50/$6.95 

.  THE   PATRIOT   CHIEFS   By 

in  M.  Joseph}  Jr.  The  Ameri- 
Indian  nations  and  how  they 
before  the  white  man. 

$6.50/$5.50 

■■■  RICHARD  THE  THIRD  By 
■1  Murray  Kendall.  Who  killed 
"little  princes"  in  the  Tower 
-ondon?  $7.50/$6.5O 

•  DAWN  LIKE  THUNDER  Bv 
nn  Tucker.  Birth  of  the  U.S. 
'y  amid  daring  exploits  on  "the 
res  of  Tripoli."      $6.95/$5.95 

•  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN 
NERAL  STAFF  By  Walter 
•rlitz.  Story  of  the  world's  most 
■ed  war  machine,  1657-1945. 

$7.50/$5.95 


Take  any  3  of  the  books  shown 
here  at  just  99«  for  the  three. 
With  them,  choose  your  first 
Membership  Selection  at  the 
money-saving  Member's  Price. 
(First  price  shown  is  Publish- 
er's List  Price;  price  in  bold- 
face is  Member's  Price.) 

361.  ON  THERMONUCLEAR  WAR 

By  Herman  Kahn.  Chilling  but 
dispassionate  analysis  of  the 
chances  of  nuclear  war. 

$10.00/$6.95 

423.  YEAR  OF  DECISION:  1846 
By  Bernard  DeVoto.  Year  that 
saw  our  Canadian,  Mexican  and 
Pacific  frontiers  secured,  and  the 
decisions  taken  that  led  inexorably 
to  Civil  War.  $7.50/$6.50 

406.  MASSACRE  AT  MONTSE- 
GUR  By  Zoe  Oldenboun;.  13th- 
century  Albigensian  Crusade- 
slaughter  in  the  name  of  faith. 

$6.95/$5.95 

364.  NEAR  EAST  IN  HISTORY  By 

Philip  K.  Hitti.  From  the  birth  of 
civilization  5000  years  ago  to  to- 
day's intrigues.  $10.00/$7.95 

395.    THE    GREAT    SIEGE    By 

Ernie  Bradford.  Siege  of  Malta, 
where  a  handful  of  knights  barred 
Europe   to  the  Turks,   1565. 

$6.50/$5.50 

419.  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
LORD  RAGLAN  By  Christopher 
Hibbert.  Incompetents,  blunderers 
and  scapegoaters— appalling  story 
of  the  Crimean  War. 

$6.50/$5.50 

437.  TRAVELS  IN  NORTH  AMER- 
ICA   (2    vols.,    boxed)    By    the 

Marquis  de  Chastellux,  Revolu- 
tionary America,  seen  by  one  of 
Washington's  French  generals. 

$15.00/$9.95 

265.  MEMOIRS  OFTHE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR  By  Winston  S. 
Churchill.  1086-page  editicm  of  the 
epic  narrative  of  World  War  Two. 
$9.00/$6.95 


460.  HITLER:  A  STUDY  IN 
TYRANNY  By  Alan  Bullock.  Re- 
vised edition  (848  pages)  of  the 
definitive  work  on  Hitler. 

$8.95/$6.95 

294.  COMMUNIST  PARTY  OF 
THE  SOVIET  UNION  By  Leonard 
Schapiro.  The  Bolsheviks,  from 
Lenin's  time  to  Khrushchev's. 

$7.50/$5.95 

426.  THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR  By 

Laurence  Stultings.  513  extraordi- 
nary photographs-back  in  print 
after  30  years.  $7.50/56.50 

378.   A    DIARY    FROM    DIXIE   By 

Mary  Boykin  Chesnut.  Life  in  the 
Confederacy,  by  the  wife  of  one 
of  its  high  officials.      $7.50/$5.95 

443.  CHINA  ON  THE  EVE  OF 
COMMUNIST  TAKEOVER  By  A. 
Doak  Burnett.  Conditions  in 
China,  1948-9,  which  paved  the 
way  for  Red  takeover. 

$6.95/$5.95 


182.  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  SPADE 

By  Geoffrey  Bibby.  Archeology  in 
Northern  Europe  and  what  it 
shows  of  life  as  far  back  as 
15,000  B.C.  $6.75/$5.50 

411.  JEFFERSON  &THEORDEAL 
OF  LIBERTY  By  Dumas  Malone. 
Jefferson  in  the  crucial  years  1793 
to  1801,  prior  to  his  presidency. 

$7.50/$6.5O 

396.   NIGHT  DROP  By  S.  L.   A. 

Marshall.  Complete  account  of  the 
American  invasion  of  Normandy, 
World  War  Two.         $6.50/$5.50 

407.  THE  YORKIST  AGE  By  Paul 
Murray  Kendall.  How  people 
loved,  worked,  fought  and  died  in 
15th  century  England. 

$7.50/$6.50 

429.  SIXTY  DAYS  THAT  SHOOK 
THE  WEST  By  Jacques  Benoist- 
Mechin.  When  Hitler's  legions 
trampled  France  and  the  world 
trembled.  $7.95/$6.50 

176.  BYZANTIUM  By  Charles 
Diehl.  Glittering  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, and  its  1000-year  rule. 

$8.50/$6.95 


UP  TO  $41.50  WORTH  OF  BOOKS 
FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  $5.94      ~ 


THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB  HA  5039 

Stamford,  Connecticut 

Please  open  my  Trial  Membership,  send  me  the  introductorv  package 
of  books  indicated  below  and  bill  me  just  99c1  for  the  three.  At  the 
same  time,   send   my   first   membership  select i<  me   at  the 

money-saving  Member's  Price,  plus  a  small  charge  lor  postage  and 
handling.  To  complete  Trial  Membership,  I  agree  to  take  four  more 
selections  or  alternates  during  the  coming  year-  md  these  always  at 
Member's  Prices,  substantially  lower  than  t!  <  Publisher's  List.  (Selec- 
tions will  be  described  in  your  montl  and  a  convenient 
form  is  always  provided  with  whiL>.  rder  or  reject  select- 
ions.) I  will  receive  a  valuable  b  I  of  my  choice  with  every 
fourth  selection  I  take  after  comr'                ial  Membership. 


Fill  in  numbers  of  your  three  intro 
ductory   books,  994  for  all  Hire 


Fill  in  number  of  your  first  se- 
lection at  the  member's  price 


L 


Name  (please  print). 
Address 


City. 


.State. 


.Zip  Code- 


In  Canada,  same  savings.  Books  shipped  from  Toronto  duty  fit-e.  Bonus 
plan    differs    slightly.    Mail    to    2847    Danforth    Ave.,    Torontc;    13,    Ont. 


Love  Letters 
to  Rambler 


Mechanic  Sabin 
Peltier.  Massillon, 
Ohio,  liked  his  '62 
Rambler  American. 
But  he  was  look- 
ing for  his  "dream 
car,"  when  he 
bought  his  1964 
American  440  se- 
dan with  stick  shift.  He  writes: 

"Thanks  for  my  dream  car 
now  come  true" 

"I  didn't  move  20  feet 
before  I  knew  I  was  right 
about  this  Rambler 
American. 

"The  new  front  end  is  just 
right  and  the  new  ride  is 
really  hard  to  believe. 
Lots  of  room  in  the  back 
seat,  too. 

"With  the  Twin-Grip  differ- 
ential option,  I  can  climb 
the  side  of  a  house.  When 
we  were  recently  hit  hard 
by  a  big  snow,  I  was  the 
only  one  who  got  to  work 
at  my  shop. 

"In  fact,  this  American 
has  a  lot  more  go  in  any 
weather. " 


And  it's  still  the  economy  king, 

n  American  440  with  over- 

•1  in  an  amazing  34.5 

U  cars  in  all  classes 

Oil  Economy  Test. 

140  topped  all 

other  .  -mission  cars 

in  gas  mi  was  the 

fifth  tim  at  all 

comers  in  th  \\\. 

sanctioned  econ<  the 

economy  king  at 

dealer — the  man  to  - 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


the  young.  Above  all  there  is  never 
any  certainty — not  until  it  is  far 
too  late. 

A  good  example  is  the  highly  con- 
troversial decision  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  award  the 
?7-billion  contract  for  the  new  TFX 
fighter  plane  to  the  General  Dy- 
namics Corporation.  Robert  McNa- 
mara,  the  Secretary,  is  known  as  a 
man  who  makes  "quick"  decisions ;  it 
was  this  quality  above  all  which 
brought  him  in  fifteen  short  years 
from  a  financial  analyst's  job  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, and  then  into  the  top  defense 
spot.  But  as  the  Senate  Hearings  on 
the  TFX  contract  brought  out,  the 
decision  took  even  Mr.  McNamara 
more  than  two  years  and  countless 
studies.  And  it  was  only  on  the  third 
or  fourth  try  that  he  finally  made  it. 
Business  decisions  do  not  involve  as 
much  money,  of  course.  But  on  any 
subject  of  importance  they  run  a 
similar  course. 

Yet  the  public  hears  nothing  of 
this,  and  nothing  of  the  "big  ones 
that  got  away,"  nor  of  the  fumbles. 
Nor  does  it  ever  hear  of  the  nagging 
feeling  every  intelligent  executive 
lives  with :  By  ordinary  probability 
many  more  of  my  decisions  must  be 
wrong  than  can  possibly  be  right. 
All  the  public  ever  hears  are  the 
bland  words  of  the  Annual  Report: 
"I  am  pleased  to  report  another  good 
year  for  your  company." 

The  most  important  decisions  are 
also  the  toughest:  the  decisions  on 
people. 

There  are  a  great  many  "controls" 
in  a  business;  accounting  controls, 
financial  controls,  expense  controls, 
and  so  on.  But  there  is  only  one  real 
"control":  the  decision  whom  to  hire, 
whom  to  promote,  whom  to  let  go. 
Every  time  a  man  is  promoted  or 
passed  over,  a  business  reaffirms  or 
denies  what  it  stands  for,  the  idea 
on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  ex- 
cellence it  professes.  It  may  loudly 
proclaim:  "The  foreman's  job  is 
human  relations."  But  when  three 
times  in  a  row  it  promotes  the  fore- 
men vho  get  their  paperwork  in  on 
time,  ev<  n  the  dumbest  cluck  on  the 
assemb  line  knows  what  manage- 
ment re  lly  rewards.  And  manage- 
ment will  get  what  it  promotes  for: 
paperwork  rather  than  human  re- 
lations. 

People  decisions  are  both  the  most 


important    and    the    most    diffiet 
ones.    A    business    will    not    surv 
unless  it  has  chosen  on  balance 
right    men    rather    than    the    wr 
ones.  At  the  same  time  it  has  I 
fewest  facts  about  people,  must  tj 
them  as  they  come,  and  cannot  I 
fashion  them  to  a  job  design. 

Business,  in  sum,  is  a  human 
tivity ;  and  the  business  enterpris 
a  human  achievement.  But  prete 
ing  that  the  big  company  is  "j 
folks" — as  so  much  of  the  public  | 
lations  of  business  does  preten 
obscures  this  and  further  confu 
the  public.  The  individual  execut 
of  the  Telephone  Company  or  of 
A  &  P  is  indeed  a  pretty  ordin 
fellow,  not  very  different  from 
neighbors  on  the  street  or  the  ot 
worried  parents  at  the  PTA  meeti 
But  the  realities  of  a  big  organi 
tion — and  even  a  business  with  ei 
hundred  employees  is  a  pretty  big  : 
complex  affair- — are  not  a  bit  "c< 
mon,"  just  as  the  realities  of  a  p 
sician's  practice  are  not.  The  pi 
ident  of  the  70,000  employees  o 
steel  company  who  said  at  a  rec 
convention.  "You  Main  Street  ha 
ware  merchants  and  our  comp; 
are  in  the  same  business ;  we  b 
deal  in  nails,"  was  just  ludicrc 
The  entrepreneurial  idea,  the  ri 
taking  decision,  the  building  of 
organization  of  people — these 
well  beyond  everyday  experien< 
This  is  precisely  why  these  thii 
need  to  be  told,  for  people  who 
not  themselves  executives  cam 
imagine  them.  This  is  also  why  tl 
will  be  talked  about  and  writ 
about,  for  nothing  fascinates  us 
much  as  experiences  which  are  tr 
human  and  yet  beyond  the  range 
our  own  lives. 

If  I  were  a  company  president 
would  stop  worrying  whether  bi 
ness  and  businessmen  in  Amer 
are  loved  enough,  noticed  enou 
respected  enough.  Instead  I  wo 
ask:  What  must  we  do  to  get  acr 
what  we  ourselves  so  clearly  set 
the  adventure  of  man's  mind,  ma 
courage,  and  man's  work ;  the  hun 
achievement  that  is  this  business 
This  may  be  asking  too  much.  I 
at  least  business  should  stop  wor 
ing  and  shouting  about  the  wrc 
things,  the  things  that  assuage  mi 
agerial  ego  rather  than  create  pul 
understanding. 


Thinking  about  the  music— 
or  your  investments? 

Investment  problems  have  a  way  of  intruding 

at  the  wrong  times  and  in  the  wrong  places  — the  care  and 

management  of  invested  funds  is  a  full-time  occupation. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  of  New  York  is  an  organization 
that  was  specifically  created  to  do  this  job  for  you.  Because  this  is 
our  only  business,  we  have  both  the  time  and  the  incentive  to 
provide  close,  personal  attention  to  your  current  needs  as  well  as 
to  your  objectives  for  tomorrow. 

We  provide  the  research,  the  initiative  and  the  experience  to  do  the 
kind  of  job  you  would  do  yourself —  if  you  had  the  necessary 
time  and  organization. 

In  many  situations,  we  act  as  Trustee  or  Co-Trustee. 
Frequently,  we  act  less  formally  under  the  simple  terms  of  an 
Investment  Management  Agreement. 

Perhaps  an  Investment  Management  Account  with  this  Trust  Company 
would  be  the  answer  to  your  investment  problems. 
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After  Hours 
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The  Little  Churches  of  Ohrid,  Etc. 

by  Mary  Jean  Kempner 


Mary  Jean  Kempner  lives  near  the 
East  Hirer  in  New  York — between 
her  extensive  trips  to  the  far  parts  of 
earth.  She  lias  reported  previously 
for  "Harper's"  on  Baffin  Island  and 
the  life  of  polar  bears. 

We  have  to  improvise  .  .  .  ,"  I  was 
told  in  Belgrade  late  last  summer; 
"luckily  for  us,  Karl  Marx  didn't 
foresee  the  potential  of  tourism."  Al- 
though there  isn't  much  Marxism 
showing  below  the  Yugoslav  petti- 
coat, the  flounces  of  improvisation 
are  flamboyant.  In  the  city  of  Sara- 
jevo, for  instance,  there's  the  retired 
Washington,  D.C.,  streetcar  system 
M  on  rummage-sale  terms  and 
run:  |   fine;  discarded  double- 

buses  bustle  through 
Dioc  of  Split;  DC-3s  fly 

tigi  '.edules  off  grass 

fields  vays;  Yugo- 

slavs  are   i  maids   ar.d 

valets  to  an  .  ed  hotel 

in  Frankfurt  in  the 

service    techniq  ^elf- 

respecting     Com:  books. 

(Mike,    a    Belgrade 
a  monocle,   and   a   wa 
kept  addressing  me  as  "Altess 


Travel  in  Yugoslavia  is  written  in 
capitalist  letters;  the  government 
grossed  $40  million  from  tourism  in 
1962.  (There  were  practically  no 
visiting  Czechs,  Bulgarians,  Roma- 
nians, or  Hungarians,  and  as  for 
Albanians,  wiseacres  said,  "We'd 
have  to  import  Chinese  to  interpret 
for  them.")  I  myself  went  to  Yugo- 
slavia without  much  interest  in  po- 
litical eccentricities,  but  determined 
to  explore  its  still  little-known 
marvels  of  Byzantine  painting  and 
architecture  and  sample  the  delights 
of  roaming  through  unfamiliar 
scenes.  My  primary  destination  was 
Ohrid,  in  southern  Macedonia,  not 
exactly  an  easy  place  to  get  to,  as  the 
dust  of  the  Skopje  earthquake  had 
barely  settled;  but  the  right  word 
spoken  in  the  left  ear  is  miraculously 
effective    in    totalitarian    countries. 

Fi-om  Belgrade  to  Ohrid  is  a  short 
flight,  often  turbulent  because  of  the 
gaunt  thrust  of  the  Macedonian 
mountaii  Hedge-hopping  between 
these  rock,  scrub,  and  golden  broom- 
covered  peaks,  one  rarely  sees  even 
a  donkey  trail — just  vast,  impreg- 
nable loneliness.  Over  Ohrid  aero- 
drome,   pilots    often    have    to    hold 


to  allow  a  hay  wagon  to  make 
ponderous  way  across  the  gil 
strip.  Nineteen  miles  of  translucp 
blue  lake  water — one-third  of  it  8 
banian — rimmed  by  mountains  if 
setting  that  suggests  SwitzerUl 
But  in  place  of  the  ubiquitous  Svl 
hydrangeas,  geraniums,  and  sail 
the  Ohrid  lake  shore  burgeons  vjl 
oleander,  willow,  wisteria,  cyprl 
enormous  fig  trees,  and  rose  trl 
According  to  hydrobiologists,  I 
lake  is  the  result  of  an  ice-age  cl 
clysm,  and  of  absorbing  scienfl 
interest.  Its  depth,  by  recent  soJ 
ings,  is  over  900  feet;  in  it  canl 
found  Gastropoda — the  only  remJj 
ing  descendants  of  the  Tertiary  I 
— as  well  as  seventeen  varieties! 
trout,  one  of  which,  a  salmon  til 
known  as  letica  and  found  nowhi 
else,  has  been  considered  a  gouril 
delicacy  since  Byzantine  times.  I 
Constantine's  reign,  relays  were  si 
to  have  left  Ohrid — then  cal 
Lihnidos — each  week  for  Salonl 
and  Constantinople  to  supply 
Emperor  with  his  favorite  fi| 
whether  it  was  salted,  high,  or  cl 
ried  alive  in  barrels  of  lake  wJ 
remains  a  matter  of  conjecture.  I 
day,  eaten  fresh  from  the  lake  J 
lightly  grilled  on  a  bed  of  herbs| 
is  truly  delectable. 

Although  it  was  hot  when  I  arril 
in  Ohrid,  the  peasant  women  wl 
their  coarse  white  wool  skirts  wl 
brightly     woven     and     embroidel 
aprons  and  blouses.  Love  of  pattl 
is  deep  in  these  southern  Slavs,  rl 
ness    means     everything,     and     tfl 
broidery  in  particular  reflects  thl 
skill  in  the  number  of  stitches  to  I 
inch  and  the  variety  of  pattern.   I 
Yugoslavia,  as  everywhere  else,  to 
ism  plays  havoc  with  folk  art,  but 
Ohrid's   markets   old  embroidery 
superb  quality  can  still   be  foun 
Sheep    grazed    in    warm    squa 
and  burros  picked  their  contemp 
tive  way  along  well-swept  dirt-ai 
cobble  streets  that  slanted  upwa: 
like    cobwebs    and    smelled    like 
mander    balls.    Ocher-colored    sev 
teenth-  and  eighteenth-century  hou 
seem  to  lean  on  each  other's  sho 
ders  for  support  and   gossip.   Fr 
old    Muslims    in    baggy    pants    a 
black  fezzes  smoked  crooked  pipes 
luptuously.  Finely  boned  old  won 
with  proud  spines  glided  past  we 
ing    anonymous    ankle-length    bh 
dresses,   with   some   eleven   hundi 


You  look  as  if  you  lost  your     I've  got  the  world  on  my 

commutation  ticket.  shoulders. 


You  can  talk  to  me.     I  have  a  nice  house,  a  new 
ear,  a  wonderful  wife,  three 
great  kids  and  a  parakeet 
that  calls  me  "cool  cat." 


That  s  a  problem? 


1  also  have  a  big  mortgage, 
a  car  loan,  four  mouths  to 
feed  — not  counting  me  and 
the  bird— the  kids  to 
educate  and  so  on.  I  feel 
like  a  walking  obligation. 


Listen,  a  lot  of  guijs  are  in 
the  same  boat.  Besides,  t/ou're 
young  and  you  have  a  good 
job  with  a  future.  You'll  get 
out  from  under. 


But  what  if  something 
happens  to  me?  You  know, 
man  is  not  immortal. 


You  look  pretty  rugged 
to  me. 


You  can't  tell  about  those 
things.  I  have  an  idea  I'm  prone 
to  poison  ivy.  I  have  to  think 
about  protecting  my  family. 


Look  ahead  with  Living  Insurance 


That's  no  problem.  You  can 
give  them  all  the  protection 
they  need  with  Living  Insurance 
from  Equitable.  If  you  die, 
Living  Insurance  can  pay  off 
'rtgage,  give  your  wife 
a  monthly  income,  see  the  kids 
th>ough  school.  On  the  other 
Jiand,  you're  the  kind  who'll 
probably  live  to  100,  so  you'll 
really  appreciate  the  cash  values 
that  Living  Insurance  builds 
for  a  comfortable  retirement. 


Cash  and  comfort 
are  two  of  the  filings 
I  appreciate  most. 


TABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Home  Office:  1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  NY.  10019©  1964 
See  the  Equitable  Pavilion  when  you  visit  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 


AFTER  HOURS 


:  jn  written  on  their 

A  .    of   Byzantine   churches 

-teries    honeycomb    Ohrid 

the  hills  around  it.  some  dating 
the  ninth  century.  St.  Paul's 

a    said.    "Come    over    to    Mace- 
-    :   but  one  fo:  . 
the  historic  sequence  of  ev~ 

obeyed  and  was  followed  by  I 
Greek  disci]:     -    '■'.■   nodius  and  C 

?inators   of   the    Cyrillic    alpha- 
en  by  their  two  advo. 

m,  who  was  later  canonized,  and 
Clement,  who  became  Archbishop 
and  preached  the  Gospels  in  Cyrillic 
at  Ohrid  in  893.  Today,  crouching  in 
the  Macedonian  hills,  trying  n 
call    attention    to   themselves — much 

hey  did  in  the  early  days  of 
Chrisl  or  later  under  the  T 

— are     hundreds     of     extraordinary 
small    stone    churches,    ornamented 
with  geometric  brick  design?,  n     i 
cally  lovely  and  alone. 

though  there's  a  regrettable 
tendency    in   Yugoslavia   to   confuse 

and  beautiful,  there's  a  growing 
enthusiasm  for  the  antiquities,  par- 
ticularly now  that  it's  politically  the 
"done  thing."  Almost  anyone  can 
tell  you  that  England's  Robert  Adam 
adapted  details  of  Diocletian's  palace 
in  Split  to  his  eighteenth-century 
architectural  use.  >  Buildings  are  be- 
ing propped  up.  roofs  replaced,  fres- 
coes rediscovered.  Ironically  enough 
fifteenth-century  Turkish  conquerors 
slapped  whitewash  over  all  Infidel 
images  to  obliterate  them,  a  pro- 
cedure which  acted  as  a  preservative 

he  Byzantine  frescoes,  many  of 
which    are    now    emerging    in    mint 

Unlike    the    palatial    grandeur    of 
the  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  churches 
>hrid    are    primarily    houses    of 
perhaps  ai.  n  of  the 

spirituality  ansmit. 

interiors  ped 

are    dazzling, 
instance,     there 
if    fresco ;    E 

flat  surface 
is  p;  the  thir- 

teenths hije  and 

Mihailo.  con- 

stellation ox  b  the 

radiance    of    th..  con- 

temporaries.   Cima 
And  in  Sancta  S 
of  the   Divine   W 

development    of    B; 


from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
century  in  frescoes  of  poetic  gran- 
deur. The  procession  of  angels 
around  the  choir,  for  instance,  sur- 
passes even  those  of  Ravenna's  Sant' 
Apollinare  Xuovo;  the  Ohrid  angels 
.  detached  from  the  walls  on 
which  they  were  painted,  ready  to 
float  into  the  vault  of  heaven,  al- 
though momentarily  they  hover  on 
dragonfly  wings 

I  walked  through  Ohrid  up  a  rocky 
cliff  to  the  little  church  of  St.  Jovan. 
with  its  complex  cupola,  its  doll-like 
gables  and  columns,  perched  on  an 
outcropping  of  rock  beside  the  fisher- 
man settlement  of  Kaneo:  then  back 
along  narrow,  stony  streets  to  the 
minute  church  of  Constantine  and 
Helen  nestled  between  humble  dwell- 
ings, its  unique  architecture  sug- 
gesting that  more  blazing  beauty 
might  some  day  be  uncovered  if  the 
blackened  frescoes  were  ever  cleaned. 
I  drove  over  atrocious  roads  and 
mountain  passes  right  to  the  Al- 
banian border,  where  austere  and 
doctrinaire  on  a  high  perch  above 
the  lake  and  the  willow  gardens, 
stands  the  monastery  of  St.  Naum. 
There  the  Saint  is  buried  in  a  tenth- 
century  church  under  a  fresco  por- 
trait thought  to  have  been  painted 
by  a  contemporary  and  friend.  Tor 
centuries,  right  until  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  people  came  to  this 
tomb  to  be  cured  of  melancholia  and 
other  neuroses  by  prayer.)  Of  all 
the  churches  I  visited  none  spoke 
more  plainly  for  that  ancient  need  of 
a  secret  refuge  for  private  com- 
munion than  the  church  of  the  Vir- 
gin of  Zahum.  which  can  be  reached 
only  by  water,  usually  in  a  rowboat. 
Although  few  of  these  Macedonian 
churches  are  big.  this  small  gem 
measures  only  eighteen  feet  square, 
and  could  fit  into  the  chancel  of  most 
churches. 

Ohrid  has  hundreds  of  lesser 
churches  and  monasteries.  Like  peel- 
ing an  onion,  each  layer  reveals  an- 
:■  and  still  another.  Most  of  them 
be  sought  out  on  foot,  usually 
ver  harsh  terrain.  However. 
jle  to  hire  a  burro,  provided 
.ind  a  detachment  of  vil- 
lage n  on  one's  architectural 
rour.  -<  energy,  preserves 
shoe  and  the  children  love  to 
offer  es  in  the  form  of 
steaming  ears  of  horse-corn  on  the 
cob.                    services,    incidentally, 


are   rarely   held    in    such    "nationa 
monume:  -  the  precious  Byzan 

tine  relics  are  now  classified:  bu 
functioning  churches  exist  even.- 
where,  in  fact  a  common  definitioi 
of  size  is  a  "one-church  town."'  Th 
role  of  the  Church  in  Yugoslav] 
mirrors  the  government's  ingraine 
ambivalence.  Churchgoing  is  nei': le 
forbidden  nor  encouraged,  but  it 
definitelv  no  asset  in  a  man's  dossiei 


Politics  were  not  my  concern,  b 
their  ambiance  was  apparent  even 
the  superficial  observer.  Freedom 
thought  after  all  is  relative,  and 
general  the  Yugoslavs  consider  then 
selves  free.  Most  of  them  certainl 
have  never  been  better  off.  The  dc 
mestic  climate,  however,  resembl 
an  international  club  more  than 
country  |  one  should  remember  th 
Yugoslavia  was  an  invention 
Woodrow  Wilson's  I  :  the  "club"  co 
sists  of  five  nations,  six  republic 
and  two  autonomous  minorities 
members  speak  four  languages,  u 
two  alphabets  I  Latin  and  Cyrillic 
stem  from  three  major  religions- 
Orthodox,  Muslim,  and  Catholic.  A 
mittedly  that's  an  indigestible  ste 
but  Tito,  the  master  chef,  keeps 
at  a  comfortable  simmer  on  the  flan 
of  regionalism  and  local  option.  Mo 
Yugoslavs  delight  in  the  Marsha 
international  tease,  but  being  opi 
ionated  people  they  enjoy  taking 
mild  crack  at  the  regime.  I  was  r 
peatedly  asked  what  was  "wron 
with  the  country.  Like  all  parveni 
political  or  otherwise,  they  are  sen: 
tive  to  outside  opinion  even  wh 
it's  of  doubtful  value  like  mine.  ? 
though  there  is  no  overt  sign  of  t 
secret  police,  no  one  underestimat 
EBcieney. 
Tourists,  however,  are  free 
come  and  go  as  they  choose,  withi 
town,  throughout  the  country,  wi 
or  without  guides,  by  plane,  bo< 
railroad,  or  car.  Plane  travel  remai 
a  bargain — about  nine  dollars  a; 
ninety  minutes  will  get  you  almc 
anywhere.  There's  a  rumored  dri 
it-yourself  program.  The  roads  ge 
erally  range  from  fair  to  fieri 
almost  inevitably  scenically  splend 
but  terrifying — for  Yugoslav  driv 
lean  toward  the  horn,  the  princi 
of  who  gets  there  first,  and  a  caval 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  rules 
the  road.  They  label  what  they  c 
sider  reckless  as  "French  driver: 


>- 
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If  you  knew  Suzy  like  they  knew  Suzy 
oh!  oh!  oh!  what  a  girl! 


ySolidorhad  a  pow  effect  on  paint- 
he  chanteuse  of  Paris  in  the  '30s, 
as  painted  by  everybody  who  was 
'dy— including  Picasso,  Cocteau 

j  eurat.  Some  saw  her  as  a  child; 
saw  her  as  a  woman  too  beautiful 

i  )il  with  even  a  rosebud. 

I  •  whole  incredible  collection  hangs 


in  Suzy's  late-night  club  in  the  cellar  of 
a  medieval  chateau  in  Haut-de  Cagnes, 
near  Nice  and  Cannes.  Suzy  still  sings 
there.  In  a  bullfighter's  cape  and  a  voice 
spiced  with  exper    nee. 

If  you've  nev    r  been   to  a  ty|  ical 
French  "cellar"  and  enjoyed  the    .jreat 
wit  of  a  cl  anteuse,  it's  worth  the  t  ip  to 
ir  travel  agent  can  help  with  your  plans.  Or  just  write:  Frerch  Government  Tourist  Offic  ,  Dept 


France.    For,    like   the   brilliance   of   the 
Paris  Opera  or  the  sophistication  of  the 
Paris  theatre,  there  is  a  very  special  f 
vor  to  the  French  chanteuse.  But  t 
isn't  it  true— when  the  sun 
goes  down  and  the  lights 
come  up  — there's  sin  ply 
no  place  like  France. 
SS-8,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  Isk        ork. 
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Elk  on  a  Weyerhaeuser  tree  farm  ■where  timber  is  a  perpetual  crop. 


Farms  in  the  forest  grow  trees  for  you  and  yours 


Timbc  •  n  as  a  managed  crop  on  Weverhaeuser 

lands  :        pp      wood  products  for  you.  vour  children  and 

-         :r  n  res  continual  reforestation 

rig  of  eact  new  crop  for  up  to  80  vears. 

Unt:  -  i  of  long-range  investment 

it's  a  different  storv.  Farsighted 

legislation  pas>;  set  up  a  common-sense  basis 

for  timber  taxation.  As  ■    1~  .housand  individuals 

~ms  are  now  grov  -  as  a  business. 

-  »ks.  however,  ire 

:ts   ^nd  dise_  .  enemies.  Pro- 

ate  road  -  quipment  and 

-ional  aerial  sprayir  \  mbat  an  insect 

infest  -   to  find  ne.s  ter  ways  to 

:rops  also  add^  . 


•  tree  '..  • 
.  d  buildini 


Despite  the  risks  and  costs,  private  tree  farming  is  a 
sound  business.  It  must  remain  so  if  America  is  to  con- 
tinue to  enjov  the  manv  advantages  brought  about 
through  modern  industrial  forest  management. 

Consider  the  benefits.  Todav  about  64  million  acres  of 
private  forestland  are  dedicated  to  perpetual  production 
of  timber  and  more  acreage  is  being  added  even,'  Year, 
.ands  are  a  continuing  source  of  jobs,  taxes,  wood, 
water,  wildlife  and  recreation.  Under  todav"s  realistic  tax 
and  economic  climate  thev  can  remain  so  forever. 

Send  for  free  Wildlife  Picture  Booklet  describing  our 

try  practices  and  products.  The  booklet  features  a 

number  of  wildlife  color  pictures  ideal  for  framing,  as 

well  as  interesting  facts  about  modern  forestrv.  Write 

Weverhaeuser  Company.  Box  A4.  Tacoma.  Wash.  98401. 
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Weyerhaeuser 


AFTKK    HOURS 


VI  iion    on    the    city    streets — Bel- 

g  de,   Zagreb,    Sarajevo     are   well- 

jsed  in  much  (lie  same  style  as  in 

uniont.    Texas;    Nancy,    France; 

Jristol,  England.  There's  a  high 

of    informality;    clothing    is 

lal.   Neckties   are   for  officialdom, 

on  the  beaches  the  men's  swim- 

g  caps  are  more  conspicuous  than 

\  r  bathing  trunks. 

,1  me  there  was  a  pervading  air 

\-nn\  humor  and  complacency.  Peo- 

tend  to  live  for  the  day.  to  spend 

it   little   they    make,   and    rely   on 

al  securities  to  take  care  of  the 

ire.  There's  a   relaxed  vitality  to 

M  handsome  people.  Soccer  is  the 

ional  sport  and  enthusiasm  equals 

t  of  the  most  passionate  Dodger 

.    Non-classical    music,    whether 

dorish,  Viennese,  gypsy,  or  Amer- 

Taking   a    Chance   on    Love" 

•ned  the  summer's  hit)    acquires 

quare-dance  kind   of  beat.   Slivo- 

;,  the  national  plum  brandy,  and 

•kish   coffee   are   drunk   day    and 

ht.  There  are  some  good  wines; 

articularly  enjoyed   a   dry   white 

le    called    Zilavka    and    a    heavy, 

ien    brew    called    Grk — especially 

d  when  well-chilled  and  drunk  at 

ch  followed  by  a  siesta.  (The  last 

ss  should  be  saved  to  pour  over 

shly    peeled    figs.)     Most    experi- 

ed  travelers  know  that  one  usu- 

•  eats  better  in   restaurants  and 

:  vate    houses    than    in    hotels;    in 

'  goslavia  there  are  additional  rea- 

s  why  this  is  so.  The  best  raw 

terials    just    aren't    available    to 

te-sanctioned  hotels.  Farmers  and 

lermen  aren't  interested  in  selling 

them,   pi'ef  erring  to   rely   on   the 

?n    markets    that    brighten    every 

goslav  town  with  a  profusion  of 

vers,     herbs,     spices,     vegetables, 

vl,  fish,   fruit,   and  cheese.   There 

;  a  cash  transaction — -no  triplicate 

lies  or  tax  problems. 

Dne  eats  well  in  Yugoslavia,  par- 

ularly     by     sticking    to     regional 

>hes  instead  of  international  ersatz. 

is  of  course  presupposes  digestive 

imina  as  well  as  gourmet  curiosity. 

nong  the  dishes   I   liked   was   the 

osciutto    called    damatinski   prsut, 

lich  has  a  somewhat  smokier  flavor 

an  the  classic  Parma;   for  salami 

tinoisseurs,  one  cannot  beat  salama 

vrilonic.  Meats  are  best  in  stews 

grilled     on     skewers.     Cabbage 

ives,    or    better    still,    vine    leaves 

uffed  with  minced  meat  and   rice 


(or    just    spiced    rice),    and    called 
sarma,  are  delicious.   Puff  paste 
superb  delicacy  shows  up  practically 
everywhere:   stuffed  with  cheese  or 

meat  at  the  counter  of  the  Belgrade 
airport;  filled  with  chopped  spinach 
pureed  with  sour  cream,  in  Sarajevo; 
sticky-sweet  with  honey  and  chopped 
nuts — the  national  dessert,  baklava 
— to  be  eaten  at  least  once  to  appease 
a  sweet  tooth  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  best  hotels  are  adequate, 
clean,  and  comfortable  in  a  sparse 
way.  The  electric  current  tends  to 
be  low  at  night,  but  so  is  the  tariff — 
eight  dollars  provides  a  room  and 
bath  as  well  as  breakfast  and  dinner. 
Confirmed  reservations  at  the  best 
hotels — only  the  best  are  good — are 
essential.  If  tea  or  coffee  is  a  ritual, 
better  take  with  you  an  instant 
brand.  People  get  up  early  (it  seemed 
to  me  every  bed  I  slept  in  faced  due 
east)  :  offices  open  at  7:30  A.M.  and 
close  for  the  day  at  2:30  P.M.;  mu- 
seums and  churches  keep  idiosyn- 
cratic hours ;  the  siesta  is  respected 
and  so  is  the  evening  stroll.  Some 
streets  are  closed  to  traffic  for  the 
benefit  of  strollers. 

Travel  in  general  retains  a  pic- 
turesque flavor  without  any  tarting- 
up.  Country  women  wear  local  cos- 
tume every  day;  oxen  and  sometimes 
buffalo  plow  the  fields;  wheat  is 
flayed  by  hand  in  the  farmyard ; 
women  plait  wet  straw  into  yards  of 
braid  to  be  tied  together  for  village 
mattresses.  There's  more  rural  elec- 
trification than  one  sees  in  France 
but  plumbing  is  likely  to  remain 
rudimentary.  (Well,  open  sewers  ran 
through  the  center  of  some  Milan 
streets  in  the  'twenties.)  Imper- 
turbable geese  cross  roads  on  the 
outskirts  of  Belgrade.  In  Macedonia 
small  boys,  scrambling  like  squirrels, 
spin  waterwheels  with  their  bare 
feet.  In  Bosnia-Herzegovina — where 
three  crops  of  tobacco  are  often  har- 
vested in  a  year — almost  every  hovel 
wears  swags  of  tobacco  leaves  drying 
gold  and  pungent  in  the  sun.  Peas- 
ants still  wave  at  infrequent  motor- 
ists driving  through  acres  of  Serbian 
sunflowers,  or  Vojvodina  corn,  or  the 
olive  groves  of  Montenegro,  where 
during  five  centuries  of  Turkish 
domination  a  man  could  not  marry 
until  he  had  planted  fifty  olive  trees. 

Yugoslavia  still  gives  the  tourist 
a  three-way  break,  visually,  financi- 
ally, and  courteously.  Although  only 


Don't  Promise  What 
you  Can't  Deliver 


by 
Julian  P.  Van  Winkle 

President 

Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
Established  1849 


"I  love  a  rooster,"  Josh  Bill- 
ings used  to  say,  "for  two 
things:  the  crow  what's  in  him, 
and  the  spur  what's  on  him  to 
back  up  the  crow." 

For  the  past  ten  years  these 
little  columns  have  contained 
some  fairly  persistent  crowing 
about  the  uniquely  satisfying 
flavor  of  our  old-fashioned  sour- 
mash  bourbon. 

But  only  if  you  have  critically 
savored  our  famous  Old 
Fitzgerald  can  you  really  know 
if  the  "spur"  in  its  flavor  backs 
up  my  crow. 

One  of  our  customers  writes, 
—  "When  I  have  a  social  glass 
I  don't  want  a  'panty  waist' 
whiskey,  I  enjoy  the  robust 
flavor  of  Old  Fitzgerald." 

And  it  is  true  that,  starting 
with  our  secret  family  recipe  to 
the  far-distant  day  of  final  aging, 
our  bourbon  is  made  solely  for 
our  friend  and  others  like  him 
who  want  to  taste  their  whiskey. 

But  there  are  those  who  don't! 
If  you  are  one  who  seeks  the 
"meek  and  mild,"  our  Old 
Fitzgerald  may  be  a  bit  too 
vigorous  for  your  taste. 

Yet  this  you'll  never  know 
until  you  try.  To  you  I  recom- 
mend the  open-mindedness  of 
the  old  vaudevillian  who,  asked 
if  he  played  the  violin,  invari- 
ably replied:  "Don't  know,  I've 
never  tried!" 

It  may  well  be  that  after  your 
first  bottle  of  Old  Fitzgerald 
the  blandness  of  your  present 
whiskey  may  be  so  pale  on  your 
palate  that  you  will  join  an  inner 
circle  of  Bourbon  Elite  who  have 
made  Old  Fitz  the  final  choice 
of  their  mature  tastes. 

If  you  will  make  this  honest 
test,  then  write  and  tell  me  if 
my  "crow"  has  been  too  loud,  or 
—if  you  find  it  so,  not  loud 
enough,  — I  will  return  the  favor 
by  sending  you  our  patented 
"Proof-Selector"  jigger  which 
measures  out  the  desired  amount 
of  flavor  from  your  bottle  of 
Old  Fitzgerald. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 

Always  Bottled-in-Bond 

Mellow  100  Proof 
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Our  punctuality  pays  you  dividends 


The  convenient  schedules  of  the  French  National  Railroads  com- 
bined with  punctual  arrivals  (96.8%  ON  TIME)  can  be  counted 
on  t  .  save  precious  hours  otherwise  wasted  in  waiting  and  delays. 

This  dependability  enables  you  to  quickly  plan  surprise  short  side 
trips,  a  little  something  extra,  without  interfering  with  your  orig- 
inal plans.  Gives  you  a  holiday  plus. 

For  traveling  in  France  "The  Railway  is  the  Right  Way." 

You  can  buy  your  tickets  and  make  reservations  for  France  and 
Europe  before  you  leave  the  United  States.  See  your  Travel  Agent 
or  write  us  for  information  about  all  our  services,  including 
"Eurailpass,"  the  Magic  Pass. 

•  Please  send  me  illustrated  literature  on  FRANCE.  Dept.  B4 

610  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


11  E  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III.  •  323  Geary  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal.  •  9465  WMshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal.  •  1500  Stanley  St..  Montreal,  Canada 


Cash  on  the  Life-Line. 

You  may  think  that  money  invested  in  your  life  insurance  is 
something  nebulous,  hard-earned  cash  you'll  never  see  again. 
Quite  the  contrary.  If  you  own  a  Mutual  Benefit  Life  policy 
you  have  a  ready-cash  friend  indeed,  in  times  of  need.  In  most 
cases,  a  Mutual  Benefit  Life  plan  has  cash  and  loan  values 
just  as  soon  as  the  very  first  annual  premium  is  paid  -  gener- 
ally, the  highest  paid  by  any  company.  And,  of  course,  values 
grow  rapidly  with  the  years.  Just  one  of  the  MBL  "Seven 
Significant  Benefits." 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SINCE  1845 


AFTER  HOURS 

about    the    size    of    Wisconsin,    the 
variety    of    its    sight-seeing    choices  j 
is  impressive.  There  are  the  Sloven- 
ian   Alps,    a    seacoast    to    make    the] 
Cote   d'Azur   blush,    unrivaled   lakes 
(from  Plitice  to  Ohridi.   Byzantine 
art    treasures,    and    the    voluptuousl 
architectural  idiom  of  Venice.  There| 
are  lemon  trees  and  pines,  figs,  par- 
tridge and  bear,  skiing  and  winterl 
beaches.  I   stayed   in  a  hotel   whose! 
corridors  were  the  village  streets — I 
a     fifteenth-century    pirate    village,| 
Sveti    Stefan,   an   islet  on   the  Mon- 
tenegrin coast,  recently  converted  itsl 
fifty-odd    houses,    a    church,    and    al 
piazzetta   to  hotel  life.   Descendants! 
of  the   original   villagers   were  just| 
relocated  along  the  shore. 

And  for  the  egg  in  the  travel  beer, 
there's  the  incomparable  Dubrovnik. 
Someone    once    complained    of    the 
quantity    of    purple    prose    written| 
about  Dubrovnik  (nee  Ragusa),  add- 
ing  "unfortunately    all   of  it   true."| 
Dubrovnik  is  exquisite  and  no  amouni 
of  reading  or  hearsay  prepares  th 
tourist  for  its  impact.  Two  and  a  hal: 
miles  of  Renaissance  walls,  punctu- 
ated by  five  fortresses,  embrace  th( 
old    town.    Nothing    whatsoever    hai 
been  built  since  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  city  plan  hasn't  changes 
in    five    hundred    years.    Lining    tb 
marble-cobbled  Placa,  or  main  street, 
are  twin  rows  of  seventeenth-centur 
houses  all  built  in  the  same  style,  o: 
identical    pale,    butter-colored    lime- 
stone blocks.  A  coat  of  arms  gives 
each    house   individuality.    The   gen- 
eral  effect   is   more  or   less  that   o: 
a    stage    set    by    Eugene    Berman] 
Wheeled  traffic  is  forbidden  but  thii 
past  summer  when  Khrushchev  visj 
ited  Tito  the  two  chiefs  of  state  drov 
the  length  of  the  Placa  in  an  agec] 
Rolls   Royce  to   the  cheers  of   whai| 
reminded  me  of  the  extras  in  a  Verdi 
opera.  If  Ohrid  is  the  stalwart  sigh 
seer's  magnificent  onion  to  be  parei 
down   layer   by   layer,    Dubrovnik   is| 
the  idler's  glorious  peeled  grape ! 

Besides  its  unique  beauty.  Dubrovj 
nik  might  easily  claim  the  world's 
oldest  social  conscience.  By  the  star 
of  the  fourteenth  century  it  had 
pharmacy  in  the  Franciscan  monai 
tery,  which  still  exists  today.  Drug 
gists  as  well  as  doctors  were  paid  b> 
the  state.  Before  the  end  of  thai 
century  an  elementary  school  \v&\ 
founded   and   a   sanatorium   for   th 
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50  says  you'll  be  satisfied  every  time 
you  rent  from  Hertz 


Hertz  calls  it  CERTIFIED  SERVICE.  It's  your  as- 
surance of  satisfaction  every  time  you  rent  a  car.  If  at  any  time  you're  not  completely  satisfied 
with  Hertz  service,  simply  fill  out  a  form  available  at  any  Hertz  Rent  A  Car  office.  Immediately 
upon  verification  you  will  receive  $50  in  car  rental  certificates.  Next  time  J^  you  need  a  car, 
-all  Hertz  to  reserve  a  new  Chevrolet  or  other  fine  car.  *K'j 
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et  HERTZ  put  you  in  the  driver's  seat !  ^ 
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RENT  A  CAR 
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^ou  may  use  your  HERTZ  AUTO-matic  Charge  Card,  Air  Travel  or  other  accredited  charge  card... and  the  new  Hertz  Revolving  Credit  Plan  lets  you  rent  now/pay  later. 


Voice  Coach 

Every  Baldwin  is  "taught  to  sing"  with  the  same  rich, 
resonant  tone  that  makes  the  Baldwin  the  exclusive 
choice  of  famous  concert  artists  like  Darre,  Hollander, 
Ormandy  and  Simon.  A  veteran  craftsman  of  extraordi- 
nary skill  tests  each  note  by  ear.  If  too  aright,  he  loosens 
the  hammer  felt  by  pricking  it  with  a  special  tool.  If  not 
brilliant  enough,  he  sands  the  felt  to  make  the  hammer 
firmer.  Infinite  care  like  this  assures  you  when  you  buy 
a  Baldwin  you  choose  wisely.  (Write  Baldwin,  Dept. 
H  4-64,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  Grand  Piano  brochure.) 
.  OfficialPiano  and  Organ,New  York  World's  Fair,1964-65. 
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SONY  Now  Offers  a  Choice  In  Personal  Television 


You  pick  the  finest  transistorized,  truly  portable 
TV  when  you  choose  SONY— either  5"  Micro-TV 
at  8  lbs.  or  the  new  Model  9-304W,  only  12  lbs., 
and  with  a  9"  screen  for  family  viewing.  Both 
operate  nearly  every- 
where on  portable  bat- 
tery, auto/boat  power 
and    AC.    Model   9-304W 


RESEARCH    MAKES    THE    DIFFERENCE 


has  27  transistors  including  the  new  Mesa 
type  for  increased  sensitivity,  and  uses  a  new 
rectangular  picture  tube  for  superior  resolution. 
A  full  series  of  accessories,  including  recharge- 
able battery  pack  and 
transistorized,  plug-in 
UHF  adaptor,  are  avail- 
able for  both  models. 


AFTER  HOURS 
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aged.  Small  lazarettos  existed  on  til 
outskirts  of  town  to  house  traveleij 
suspected  of  being  exposed  to  plagu 
By  the  fifteenth  century  an  o:j 
phanage  was  established  and 
freshwater  system  built  with  tvu 
fountains — one  as  big  as  a  chapj 
and  just  as  beautiful — engineere 
and  designed  by  Onofrio  della  Cav 
This  early  liberalism  perhaps  ai 
counts  in  part  for  the  vitality  of  tr 
citizenry — something  of  a  rarity 
a  museum  town ;  the  Ragusans, 
many  still  call  themselves,  don't  a] 
pear  to  live  off  the  tourist  trad 
although  what  else  they  do  for  a  la 
ing  is  hard  to  fathom.  Perhaj 
they've  learned  to  live  above  it  an 
with  themselves. 

They  seem  to  enjoy  the  bustle 
the  Summer  Festival  (July  10  t 
August  24).  which  draws  on  the  bes 
international  and  domestic  talent 
entertain  capacity  crowds  both  chi 
and  beatnik.  The  city's  ancient  cour 
yards,  cloisters,  and  battlements  ar 
the  settings  for  theatre,  ballet,  an 
music  always  under  open  skies  wit 
rarely  a  postponement  because 
weather.  Performances  of  Hamle 
oddly  enough  invariably  open  an 
close  the  Festival,  given  on  the  rarr 
parts  of  the  somber  Lovrijena 
fortress;  as  I  saw  it  played  las 
summer  in  Serbo-Croat  by  a  caa 
selected  from  Yugoslavia's  best  rep 
ertory  companies,  even  Ophelia 
madness  seemed  eloquent,  almos 
reasonable  in  its  Slavic  metamor 
phosis. 

The  arts  in  general  get  somethin 
of  a  break.  Theatre,  ballet,  an 
music  surely  could  not  survive  with 
out  government  subsidy.  Painter 
are  free  to  produce  what  they  like— 
be  it  abstract,  impressionist,  or  na'i 
— but  the  state  is  art  patron  numbe 
one.  (Tourists  can  buy  pictures- 
very  good  ones  for  a  song.)  The  stat 
tends  to  be  contradictory  in  all  it 
dealings — there's  hardly  a  city  squar 
or  park  or  museum  without  its  heroi 
statue  by  the  contemporary  sculpto 
Mestrovic,  an  anti-Tito  self-exile  ti 
his  death. 

The  lure  of  hard  currency  inspire; 
the  Yugoslavs  to  put  their  best  foo 
forward.  The  national  unpredicta 
bility  offers  a  certain  charm  added  t< 
the  always  enjoyable  but  rarely  en 
joyed  fact  that  one  gets  a  lot  foi 
one's  money  in  Yugoslavia,  mayb( 
more  than  most  of  us  can  take  in 


When  Disraeli  closed 

his  door, 
England  made  history. 

Thoughts  on  First  Class  travel — a  series  by  American  Airlines. 


The  new  prime  minister  was  an  enigma. 
The  gregarious  manner  which  had  made 
him  a  favorite  of  society  vanished  when  he 
went  to  work. 

He  kept  his  door  shut. 
Alone,  with  the  full  use  of  his  mind,  he 
seized  the  opportunities  his  rivals  missed. 

[He  rebuilt  his  party,  bought  England  the 
Suez  Canal  and  had  Queen  Victoria  crowned 
Empress  of  India.] 
10  Downing  Street,  where  he  ran  England.         Now,  we  think  businessmen  will  understand 
this.  It  is  why  they  have  doors  on  their  own  offices. 

And  why,  when  they  travel  on  business,  they  so  often  fly  first  class. 
The  extra  privacy,  the  roominess,  the  over-all  environment  ease  the 
burden  of  travel  for  men  with  work  on  their  minds. 

If  its  not  exactly  a  closed  door, it  does  have  the  same  effect. 
[Incidentally,  first  class  is  now  within  reach  of  any  businessman.  Coast 
to  coast,  for  example,  it  is  only  $15-80  more  than  coach.] 

We  should  add  that  every  American  Airlines  Astrojet  is  a  fan-jet, 
with  30%  more  power  than  ordinary  jets.  All  have  a  first  class  section. 
In  case  the  work  can't  wait  until  you  come  back  down  to  earth. 


AS7ROJET  IS  A  SERVICE  MARK  OF  AMERICAN   * 
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Report  from  the  tropics: 

IBM  computer  helps  science 
save  protein-starved  children 


Not  so  long  ago  the  smiles  of  these  Guatemalan  children  were  listless  stares.  Read  how 
Incaparina '-'  ,  found  with  the  help  of  an  IBM  computer,  made  this  transformation  possible. 


velve  years  ago,  the  scientists  of  the 
istitute  of  Nutrition  of  Central  Amer- 
a  and  Panama  (INCAP)  joined  forces 
ith  U.S.  nutrition  experts  to  fight  this 
lild-killing  scourge. 

Food  — and  an  IBM  computer 

or  years  they  roamed  Central  Ameri- 
in  villages,  accumulating  data  on  diet, 
icome.  customs  and  available  cereals, 
heir  objective:  to  concoct  a  tasty,  high- 
rotein   food   from   native  plants   and 

ains.  Their  data,  entered  on  punched 
trds.  was  then  flown  to  North  Carolina 
tate  College  for  special  analysis  by  an 
3M  computer. 

The  computer  analyzed  this  multi- 
lde  of  facts,  and  helped  the  scientists 


develop  the  most  economical  combina- 
tion of  plant  foods  with  a  high  protein 
value.  Without  the  computer,  these  cal- 
culations would  have  taken  a  lifetime. 
The  new  food  formula  was  called 
Incaparina.  It  is  a  vitamin-enriched 
compound  of  cottonseed  flour,  corn  and 
sorghum— cheap  plant  foods  readily 
grown  in  most  tropical  countries. 

Results  in  eight  weeks 

After  extensive  testing.  Incaparina  was 
introduced  in  Guatemala.  The  listless 
children  took  to  it  at  once.  Three  cents' 
worth  of  this  food  a  day  produced  star- 
tling resiilts.  Babies  near  death  in  hos- 
pitals became  well  in  eight  weeks. 
Incaparina  is  now  being  introduced 


in  seven  other  countries  in  Central  and 
South  America.  Similar  compounds  are 
being  tested  in  Africa  and  Indonesia. 
INCAP  will  soon  have  its  own  IBM  com- 
puter for  further  research. 

Today,  nearly  half  the  world's  popu- 
lation is  perpetually  tired,  weak  and  vul- 
nerabl  a  ;e— for  lack  of  protein. 

Inc;  has   shown   how   vitalizing 

protein  can  be  formulated  from  local 
plant  sources— readily  and  cheaply.  As 
The  Reader's  Digest  recently  reported. 
"Such  new  foods  may  eventually  save 
millions  from  starvation." 


IBM 


He's  learning  fast. 
Are  you  earning  fast? 


■ 


Fast  enough  to  be  able  to  guarantee  him  a  college  education? 

Mis  world  is  shaping  ..  th  enormous  speed  into  a  world  of 
Specialization.  A  colles  >n  is  not  a  luxury  in  that  world. 

It  is  vital  for  financial  success. 

Before  long  he'll  be  asking  \  ou  for-  that  college  education.  Life 
Insurance  is  the  way  to  say  "yes".  Thi  ough  the  accumulated  cash 
values  of  your  Life  Insurance  policy  you  can  guarantee  his  educa- 
tion, and  protect  vour  famil)  at  the  same  time. 

The  choice  of  a  proper  polic\  is  an  important  business  deci- 


sion. It  makes  good  sense  to  rely  on  the  company  that  has  'I 
the  confidence  of  businessmen  .  .  .  .-Etna  Life.  More  businel 
are  group  insured  with  /Etna  Life  than  with  anv  other  comply 
Your  /Etna  representative  is  uniquely  qualified  to  offer  yoiM 
best  professional  advice.  Put  time  on  your  side.  Consult  him  tW 


JETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO..  Hartford,  Conn. 


;etna  life  insurance  i 

THE  CHOICE  OF  BUSINESSMEN  LETS  YOU  CHOOSE  WITH  <  ON  FIDE  ■ 

Affiliates:  /Etna  Casualty  and  Surety  Co.,  Standard  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  The  Excelsior  Life,  CaiB 
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Kennedy's 
Voyage  of  Discovery 


By  Sander  Vanocur 


One  golden  iveek  last  September  JFK 
found  out  some  unexpected  things  about 
the  West,  the  Radical  Right,  and  how 
Americans  feel  about  disarmament. 


X  his  trip  began,  as  had  so  many  others  before 
it,  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House.  It  was 
the  morning  of  September  24,  1963,  and  John 
F.  Kennedy  was  leaving  by  helicopter  for  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base  outside  Washington,  there 
to  board  his  jet  which  would  take  him  to  eleven 
states  in  five  days.  The  theme  of  the  trip  was 
conservation.  Its  purpose  was  political.  When  it 
had  ended,  President  Kennedy  had  confirmed  for 
himself  what  he  already  suspected — that  the 
test-ban  treaty  enjoyed  wide  public  support,  that 
the  John  Birch  Society's  strength  in  the  West 
was  exaggerated,  and  that  he  was  extremely 
popular  with  the  voters.  It  was  for  him  a  trip 
of  discovery. 

He  waited  that  morning  until  the  Senate  had 
ratified  the  test-ban  treaty  by  a  vote  of  80  to  19. 
The  vote  was  a  great  personal  triumph.  He  was 
a  man  who  seldom  displayed  emotion  before 
others;  but  he  cared  passionately  about  bringing 


an  end  to  nuclear  testing,  even  a  partial  end  to 
it,  and  he  had  made  the  test  ban  the  touchstone 
of  his  entire  foreign  policy.  The  House  would 
vote  the  following  afternoon  on  the  tax  bill.  He 
had  been  assured  by  aides  that  they  had  the  votes 
to  see  it  passed,  that  his  presence  in  Washington 
would  not  be  required.  The  news  pleased  him,  for 
he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the 
White  House  whenever  possible.  Few  Presidents 
could  have  loved  the  White  House  the  way  he 
loved  it,  in  both  the  personal  and  the  political 
sense.  Yet  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  could 
run  the  country  as  well  from  the  rear  cabin  of 
Air  Force  One  as  he  could  from  his  office. 

I  was  the  network  representative  in  the  group 
of  reporters  assigned  to  his  plane  for  the  first 
leg  of  the  trip  to  Milford,  Pennsylvania,  that 
morning,  and  as  he  left  the  White  House,  he 
seemed  happier  than  I  had  seen  him  in  several 
months.  The  extent  of  the  grief  he  felt  over 
the  death  of  his  premature  son,  Patrick  Bouvier 
Kennedy,  in  August  was  not  widely  known,  and 
it  had  only  served  to  intensify  his  affection  for 
Caroline  and  John  Jr.  He  had  scarcely  known 
Caroline  while  he  was  off  campaigning  first  for 
the  nomination  and  then  for  the  Presidency,  but 
since  he  had  come  to  the  White  House,  he  came 
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KENNEDY'S  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY 


to  know  and  love  his  children.  He  was  taking  his 
son  along  on  the  helicopter  to  Andrews  that  morn- 
ing— as  he  always  did  when  leaving  on  a  trip — 
and  there  John-John  would  make  a  fuss  about 
being  left  behind.  As  I  watched  them,  I  remember 
thinking  what  a  great  shock  that  child  would  have 
when  one  day  he  was  told  the  helicopters  came 
from  the  Air  Force  and  not  F.  A.  0.  Schwarz. 

When  the  trip  was  first  announced,  late  in  the 
summer,  Press  Secretary  Salinger  smiled  as  he 
described  it  as  "nonpolitical."  He  had  good  rea- 
son. The  President  was  flying  to  eleven  states, 
only  three  of  which  he  had  carried  in  1960 — 
Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  Nevada.  In  ten  of 
these  states,  there  would  be  Senatorial  elections 
in  1964,  with  nine  Democrats  trying  to  retain 
tneir  seats.  Three  of  them — Quentin  Burdick  of 
North  Dakota,  Gale  McGee  of  Wyoming,  and 
Frank  Moss  of  Utah — were  reported  to  be  facing 
difficulties.  A  trip  through  the  West  would  permit 
the  President  to  come  to  the  aid  of  himself  and 
his  party  in  an  area  where  both  needed  help. 

A  conservation  tour  seemed  the  perfect  ar- 
rangement. Such  a  trip  had  long  been  urged  on 
the  President  by  such  Westerners  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  and  New  Mexico's 
Senator  Clinton  Anderson.  The  President  had 
always  seemed  somewhat  reluctant.  But  in  1963, 
a  freshman  Democratic  Senator,  Gaylord  Nelson 
of  Wisconsin,  joined  with  the  others  in  urging 
him  to  make  the  trip.  Nelson  told  him  that  not 
only  was  conservation  a  worthy  theme  for  a 
President  to  support,  it  was  also  one  which  could 
win  votes.  A  great  many  Americans  were  becom- 
ing worried  about  the  demands  of  a  growing 
population  on  recreational  space,  Nelson  argued ; 
hunters,  fishermen,  and  campers  all  voted,  and 
they  cared  strongly  about  this  issue. 

The  idea  began  to  appeal  to  JFK.  Apart  from 
the  political  advantages,  a  conservation  tour  was 
in  the  tradition  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  Of  the  two,  I  always  believed 
that  JFK  fancied  himself  more  in  the  tradition 
he  first  Roosevelt  than  the  second.  I   never 
d  him  whether  this  was  true,  so  my  judg- 
3  personal  and  subjective.  But  there  were 
ties:  the  belief  in  the  vigorous,  outdoor 
dual   role   of   politician   and   historian; 
*h;>t  he  was  the  first  President  since 
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Teddy  Roosevelt  to  raise  his  young  children  in 
the  White  House.  But  on  the  subject  of  the  W 
I  always  felt  the  comparison  paled.  JFK  liked 
the  West.  He  liked  its  people.  But  I  don't  think 
he  was  ever  completely  comfortable  there,  and 
for  him.  the  only  recognizable  phenomenon  of 
nature  between  Mayor  Richard  Daley  in  Chicago 
and  Assembly  Speaker  Jesse  Unruh  in  Sacra- 
mento was  Old  Faithful. 

I  was  never  able  to  understand  why.  The  best 
judgment  I  could  make  was  that  he  was.  by 
temperament  and  by  region,  a  man  governed  at 
all  times  by  a  sense  of  restraint  and  proportion, 
qualities  which  are  valued  in  the  West,  but  not 
so  highly  as  he  esteemed  them.  On  all  his  trips 
We.<t.  as  candidate  and  as  President,  he  somehow 
always  managed  to  avoid  putting  on  a  cowboy 
hat.  a  sombrero,  or  Indian  headdress.  He  dreaded 
the  idea  that  he  might  look  ridiculous,  so  he 
always  accepted  such  headgear  with  grace  and 
a  remark  similar  to  the  one  he  offered  to  the 
Indians  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  who  presented  him 
with  a  war  bonnet  in  September  1960.  '"The  next 
time  I  watch  television,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  to 
root  for  our  side." 

He  wasn't  helped  much  by  some  of  his  closest 
aides,  especially  the  Irish  Mafia:  Kenneth  O'Don- 
nell.  his  appointments  secretary,  and  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien,  his  special  assistant  for  Congres- 
sional affairs.  On  one  Western  trip  in  1962.  we 
spent  the  night  at  the  Ahwahnee  Hotel  in  Yose- 
mite  National  Park.  The  Ahwahnee  is  one  of  the 
last  of  the  great  railroad  hotels  in  the  West.  Yet 
when  O'Brien  walked  through  its  spacious  lobby, 
breathing  in  all  that  good  mountain  air.  he  in- 
sisted the  place  was  too  stuffy  and  vowed  he 
would  speak  to  Stewart  Udall  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity about  having  the  hotel  air-conditioned. 
Later  the  same  night,  O'Donnell  and  O'Brien 
stood  at  a  hotel  window  watching  the  Fire  Fall, 
a  park  ritual,  in  which  glowing  embers  are 
dropped  thousands  of  feet  down  a  canyon  wall. 
When  it  was  over,  after  much  hoopla  and  delay, 
O'Donnell  turned  to  O'Brien  and  said:  "I  haven't 
been  so  excited  since  my   First  Communion." 

But  JFK  became  more  and  more  fascinated 
with  the  West  and  was  planning  to  spend  a 
summer  vacation  with  his  family  on  a  ranch, 
possibly  just  before  the  1964  campaign  began. 
He  was  also  increasingly  interested  in  its  political 
importance,  for,  as  he  surveyed  the  country — 
looking  for  areas  where  he  might  compensate  for 
the  expected  loss  of  some  Southern  states — the 
West  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  political  target  of 
opportunity.  O'Donnell,  sensing  the  importance 
of  this  particular  trip,  called  in  Jerry  Bruno  from 
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the  Democratic  National  Committee  to  go  out  and 
make  the  advance  arrangements. 

Some  day,  a  candidate  for  a  Ph.D.  in  political 
science  is  going  to  enrich  the  literature  with  a 
study  of  "advance  men."  In  campaigns,  they  go 
ahead  of  the  candidates,  making  all  the  local  ar- 
rangements. Most  of  the  time,  thej  a<t  as  abomin- 
able no-men,  for  their  candidate's  interests  are 
not  always  the  same  as  the  interests  of  the  local 
officials.  When  this  occurs,  the  advance  man, 
especially  if  his  name  is  Bruno,  always  has  the 
last  word — which  is  "no."  On  the  advance  for  this 
trip  Bruno  said  "no"  so  often  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia that  one  local  politician  started  calling  him 
a  dictator,  telling  his  aides  to  clear  everything 
with  "Mussolini."  But  when  Bruno  had  returned 
to  Washington,  so  great  was  JFK's  interest  in 
this  trip,  that  he  walked  into  the  Fish  Room  of 
the  White  House  one  day  as  O'Donnell  was  re- 
viewing arrangements  with  Bruno  and  made  a 
few  alterations  in  the  plans. 

At  Milford,  the  first  stop  on  the  trip,  JFK 
spoke  at  ceremonies  dedicating  the  home  of  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  a  pioneer  in  conservation,  as  the 
Pinchot  Institute  for  Conservation  Studies.  In 
Ashland,  Wisconsin,  that  afternoon  he  was 
reminded  of  a  stopover  during  the  1960  Wis- 
consin Presidential  primary  campaign  and  he 
told  the  crowd:  "I  am,  I  think,  the  second 
President  of  the  United  States  to  spend  the  night 
in  Ashland.  Calvin  Coolidge  was  here  for  some 
weeks,  some  days,  but  he  never  said  a  word.  I  was 
here  for  one  night  and  spoke  all  the  time." 

That  night,  at  the  Duluth  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  he  made  a  perfectly  dreadful 
speech,  one  of  the  worst  reporters  could  re- 
member. He  rambled  all  over  the  lot,  touching  all 
bases,  including  conservation.  Not  once  during 
the  speech  was  he  interrupted  by  applause.  The 
following  morning  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  in  Grand  Forks,  reporters  groaned  as  he 
told  a  story  about  Prince  Bismarck  categorizing 
the  students  of  Germany:  "One  third  broke  down 
from  overwork,  another  third  broke  down  from 
dissipation,  and  the  other  third  ruled  Germany. 
I  do  not  know  which  third  of  the  student  body  of 
this  school  is  here  today."  We  had  heard  the  story 
a  hundred  times  and  we  marked  down  the  speech 
as  another  lackluster  performance. 

Though  the  crowds  were  large  and  friendly, 
the  President  had  not  set  them  on  fire  and  it  was 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  us  to  compete 
in  our  stories  with  the  news  breaking  elsewhere. 
The  House  was  voting  that  afternoon  on  the  tax 
bill,  and  the  news  was  out  that  American  wheat 
traders  had  gone  to  Ottawa  to  talk  with  Soviet 


trade  representatives  about  the  possible  sale  of 
our  surplus  wheat.  Reporters  on  the  President's 
trip  sought  to  make  the  story  better  than  it  really 
was  by  concocting  vivid  leads.  The  prize  that 
second  day  went  to  Peter  Lisagor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Ni  W8,  who  began  his  story  this  way:  "John 
F.  Kennedy  has  been  wandering  through  the  West 
for  the  past  two  days  like  a  strolling  repertory 
player,  alternating  between  the  roles  of  Paul 
Bunyan  and  Smokey  the  Bear." 

What  Happened  in  Billings 

Out  late  that  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 25,  both  the  President's  mood  and  style  were 
to  undergo  a  remarkable  change.  He  had  been 
informed  by  O'Brien  by  phone  from  Washington 
that  the  tax  bill  had  passed  by  a  greater  margin 
than  had  been  expected.  This  plus  the  passage  of 
the  test-ban  treaty  constituted  Kennedy's  greatest 
legislative  achievements.  The  crowd  which 
corned  him  in  Billings,  Montana,  was  enormous 
and,  considering  this  was  Republican  territory, 
it  was  enthusiastic.  At  the  Yellowstone  County 
Fairgrounds  he  was  introduced  by  the  state's 
senior  Senator,  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Majority 
Leader.  He  rose  to  praise  the  leadership  of  Mans- 
field and  of  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dirksen  in 
securing  ratification  of  the  test-ban  treaty.  When 
he  mentioned  these  three  words,  there  was  pro- 
longed cheering  and  applause.  He  knew  that  radio- 
activity was  a  source  of  some  concern  in  the  We:  I 
and  that  the  150  Minuteman  missile  silos  in  the 
state  caused  anxiety.  But  even  knowing  this,  he 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  surprised  by  the  re- 
action to  his  reference  to  the  test-ban  treaty. 

JFK  had  many  faults  as  a  speaker — he  often 
threw  away  his  best  lines — but  one  of  his  more 
remarkable  qualities  on  the  political  stump  was 
his  ability  to  shift  gears  if  he  sensed  his  audience 
was  drifting  away.  In  the  same  way,  he  could 
quickly  begin  to  enlarge  and  embellish  a  theme  if 
he  sensed  it  was  catching  his  audience.  In  Billings, 
he  knew  after  the  first  response  to  his  mention  of 
the  test-ban  treaty,  that  this  crowd  was  his,  and 
he  started  to  develop  the  peace  theme,  his  right 
forefinger  stabbed  the  air,  and  the  strident  tone 
of  the  campaign  days  returned  to  his  voice. 

He  talked  about  the  nuclear  confrontations  of 
the  past  two  years,  the  one  over  Berlin  in  1961 
and  the  more  menacing  one  over  Cuba  in  19*'>2. 
"What  we  hope  to  do,"  he  said,  "is  lessen  the 
chance  of  a  military  collision  between  these  two 
great  nuclear  powers  which  together  have  the 
power  to  kill  three  hundred  million  people  in  the 
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short  space  of  a  day.  That  is  what  we  are  seeking 
to  avoid.  That  is  why  we  support  the  test-ban 
treaty.  Not  because  things  are  going  to  be  easier 
in  our  lives,  but  because  we  have  a  chance  to  avoid 
being  burned." 

We  left  Billings  and  flew  to  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyoming,  for  the  night.  I  suppose  that  in  retro- 
spect it  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  this  time 
and  that  place  as  the  moment  of  truth  or  the 
instant  of  discovery.  But  I  thought  that  night, 
and  have  had  it  since  confirmed  by  those  in  a 
better  position  to  know,  that  the  President  knew 
from  then  on  that  people  in  the  West  were  really 
not  very  much  interested  in  hearing  him  talk 
about  conservation.  Many  of  them  had  come  long 
distances  and  had  brought  their  children  to  hear 
him.  They  knew  more  about  dams  and  reclamation 
projects  than  he  would  ever  learn.  What  they 
wanted  from  him,  what  they  wanted  to  hear  from 
any  President  was  a  discussion  of  the  more  cosmic 
issues — peace  and  war,  the  economy,  automation, 
and  the  kind  of  education  this  society  was  going 
to  provide  for  their  children. 

He  welcomed  the  discovery.  It  fit  the  mood  he 
was  in.  During  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
he  had  often  cited  Teddy  Roosevelt's  description 
of  the  office,  "a  bully  pulpit."  But  at  least  during 
the  first  two  years  in  office,  JFK  showed  some 
reluctance  to  play  to  the  full  the  important  role  of 
the  President  as  educator.  As  a  total  rationalist, 
he  hated  to  preach  and  to  harangue.  But  during 
his  third  year  in  office,  he  felt  compelled  by  events 
to  place  more  emphasis  on  this  role.  His  experi- 
ence in  Billings  brought  into  focus  what  he  was 
to  talk  about  during  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

In  Jackson  Hole  that  night,  there  was  a  sense 
of  excitement.  We  finally  had  a  story.  Actually,  we 
had  only  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  what  had 
happened,  that  what  we  had  embarked  upon  the 
previous  day  in  Washington  had  changed  from 
a  routine  political  excursion  into  an  exercise  in 
political  discovery.  For  myself,  I  remember  vividly 
two  events  that  night:  Salinger  and  O'Don- 
nell  looking  up  from  the  dinner  table  and  staring 
at  Stewart  Udall  in  amazement  when  he  suggested 
that  the  President  might  like  to  get  up  at  five- 
thirty  the  next  morning  for  a  nature  hike;  and 
later  in  the  evening,  sitting  next  to  Robert  Baskin 
of  the  D  lias  N^vs  as  he  telephoned  his  office  to 
confirm  thai  JFK  would  be  coming  to  Texas  in 
November. 

In  Great  Fa  Is.  Montana,  the  nexl  ing,  the 

size  and  warm  h  he  crowds  continued  to  amaze 
the  President  and  Mike  Mansfield.  At  the  stadium, 
the  President  contini  ed  to  develop  the  theme  of 
peace  and  the  test-ban  treaty  and  wove  into  it 


education,  a  subject  which  he  was  planning  10 
use  as  an  issue  in  the  1964  campaign.  He  talked 
about  our  children  as  our  greatest  natural  re- 
source and  asked:  "What  chance  do  they  have  to 
finish  school?  Will  their  children  grow  up  in  a 
family  which  is,  itself,  deprived,  and  so  pass  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  a  lag,  a  fifth  of  the 
country  which  lives  near  the  bottom  while  the  rest 
of  the  country  booms  and  prospers?" 

On  the  way  back  to  the  airport,  the  President 
stopped  off  to  see  Mansfield's  eighty-six-year-old 
father.  It  was  the  President's  idea.  Mansfield 
urged  him  not  to  bother.  But  the  President  in- 
sisted. It  was  gracious  and  characteristic.  When 
he  asked  the  elder  Mansfield  how  he  thought  his 
son  was  doing,  the  old  man  replied :  "I  think 
you're  both  doing  a  pretty  good  job." 


In  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 


o, 


'n  the  way  from  Great  Falls  to  Hanford, 
Washington,  reporters  were  given  the  advance 
text  of  the  speech  the  President  was  to  make  that 
night  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Salinger  had  been  assuring  reporters  all 
morning  that  the  speech  was  not  an  attack  on 
Senator  Goldwater  but  rather  an  exposition  of  the 
President's  views  on  the  complexities  of  foreign 
policy.  Yet,  as  I  sat  on  the  press  plane  reading  the 
advance,  I  came  across  a  passage  which  deplored 
the  idea  that  "we  pick  up  our  marbles  and  go 
home"  if  we  did  not  get  our  own  way  in  the  world. 
Salinger  was  sitting  in  front  of  me  enjoying  a 
beer,  and  I  leaned  forward  to  remind  him  that  the 
line  was  vintage  Goldwater.  He  bolted  for  the 
pilot's  compartment  and  got  on  the  radio  to  Air 
Force  One,  demanding  to  know  from  a  secretary 
how  that  line  from  the  original  text  had  found  its 
way  into  the  finished  version  of  the  speech.  It  had 
been  a  mistake  and  he  returned  to  the  cabin  to 
advise  reporters  to  substitute  a  line  which  no  one 
could  say  came  from  the  mouth  of  Barry  Gold- 
water.  It  was  an  exercise  in  futility.  All  of  us 
wrote  stories  saying  the  speech  was  a  refutation 
of  Senator  Goldwater's  views. 

After  a  brief  stop  in  Hanford,  Washington,  for 
ceremonies  dedicating  a  nuclear  power  reactor, 
the  President  flew  on  to  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City  that 
night  was  the  climax  of  the  trip.  I  could  only 
remember  one  other  occasion  like  it.  that  moment 
during  the  campaign  when  John  F.  Kennedy  came 
to  Houston,  Texas,  in  an  effort  to  convince 
Protestant  ministers  that  a  President  could  be 
true  to  his  Catholic  faith  and  tc  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  We  had  heard  in  Washington 


that  JFK  was  not  very  popular  in  Sail  Lake  City, 
that  the  area  was  a  bastion  of  John  Birch  Society 
strength.  Yet  the  trip  from  the  airport  to  the 
ifiiter  of  the  city  made  us  realize  that  what  we 
had  heard  in  Washington  did  not  square  with 
what  we  could  see  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  crowds 
along  the  route  were  large,  they  were  enthusiastic, 
and  when  he  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Utah,  he  was 
mobbed. 

In  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  that  night  John  F. 
Kennedy  found  his  vindication.  He  had  once  told 
an  aide  who  was  very  close  to  him  personally 
that  if  he  had  to  lose  the  19G4  election  because 
of  his  stand  on  the  test-ban  treaty,  then  he  was 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  But  from  the  moment 
he  entered  the  Tabernacle,  he  must  have  known 
that  particular  sacrifice  would  never  have  to  be 
made.  The  reception  was  incredible.  The  audience 
applauded  him  for  at  least  five  minutes  as  he 
entered,  interrupted  him  many  times  during  his 
speech,  and  gave  him  a  prolonged,  standing  ova- 
tion when  he  had  finished.  The  speech  was  a  plea 
for  acceptance  of  a  complicated  world  where  over- 
simplification and  withdrawal  had  no  place,  nor 
any  virtue.  Just  as  he  had  stood  in  the  center  of 
Europe  three  months  before,  urging  Europeans 
not  to  withdraw  unto  themselves,  he  now  stood 
in  his  own  land  and  asked  the  same  of  his 
countrymen. 

''The  Best  Job  in  the  World" 

An  Tacoma,  Washington,  the  following  morning, 
he  was  in  a  marvelous  mood  and  after  hearing  a 
description  of  the  wonders  of  Mount  Rainier,  he 
told  the  crowd  in  the  stadium  to  go  and  see  "the 
Blue  Hills  of  Boston,  stretching  three  hundred 
feet  straight  up,  covered  with  snow  in  winter; 
then  you'd  know  what  nature  could  really  do." 
He  continued  the  theme  that  he  had  been  develop- 
ing since  Billings,  that  the  problems  we  faced — 
unemployment,  school  dropouts,  and  economic 
growth — were  complex,  but  they  would  have  to  be 
met  and  solved  if  we  were  to  be  able  to  maintain 
our  commitments  around  the  world.  As  he  left 
Tacoma,  he  was  further  cheered  by  news  from  the 
State  Chairman  that  his  stand  on  the  test-ban 
treaty  would  help  him  greatly  in  a  state  where 
many  women  voters  were  concerned  about  fallout. 
The  President  was  due  to  spend  Friday  night 
in  the  superintendent's  cabin  at  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park  in  Northern  California,  an  ar- 
rangement which  prompted  among  the  press 
corps  many  variations  on  the  theme  that  it  was 
still  possible  in  America  for  a  President  to  be 
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born  rich  and  grow  up  to  live  in  a  log  cabin. 
On  the  flight  from  Tacoma  to  Redding  that  after- 
noon, Jerry  Bruno,  still  sweating  and  nervous  in 
the  finest  tradition  of  all  advance  men,  stopped  to 
chat  with  Mrs.  Evelyn  Lincoln,  the  President's 
set  retary.  Ho  asked  her  if  the  President  had  been 
pleased  with  his  reception  in  Salt  Lake  City.  She 
told  Bruno  she  had  never  seen  him  happier.  Per- 
haps it  was  this  satisfaction  which  prompted  him 
to  allow  photographers  to  be  brought  up  from 
Redding  to  take  pictures  of  him  feeding  bread 
to  a  lame  deer,  the  kind  of  corny  set-up  shot 
which  he  had  always  avoided  in  the  past.  He  was 
happy  and  relaxed  that  night  and  told  Dave 
Powers  and  Kenny  O'Donnell  that  the  park  super- 
intendent had  the  best  job  in  the  world. 

Saturday  was  the  final  day  for  speeches.  The 
first  was  at  the  Whiskeytown  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
where  for  the  first  time  in  public  he  seemed  to 
accept  the  idea  of  a  thirty-five-hour  work  week, 
and  he  asked  whether  or  not  there  would  be  green 
grass  for  people  to  see  when  finally  they  could 
spend  more  and  more  time  away  from  their  jobs. 
In  the  Convention  Hall  in  Las  Vegas  a  few  hours 
later,  in  his  last  speech  of  the  tour,  he  wove  to- 
gether all  the  themes  he  had  been  developing  over 
the  past  four  days — peace,  conservation,  educa- 
tion, a"d  the  necessity  to  find  jobs  for  a  population 
which  would  total  350  million  by  the  end  of  this 
century.  Here,  as  in  Billings,  Great  Falls,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  Tacoma,  the  crowd  was  his,  and 
you  knew  this  was  no  longer  a  tour,  it  was  a 
campaign.  If  John  F.  Kennedy  ever  had  any 
doubts  about  his  reelection — and  I  think  he  had 
none — they  were  dispelled  by  this  trip. 

The  President  relaxed  Saturday  afternoon  and 
all  day  Sunday  at  Bing  Crosby's  home  in  Palm 
Springs,  watching  football  on  television,  taking 
an  occasional  swim  in  the  pool,  and  discussing 
with  Powers  and  O'Donnell  how  well  the  trip  had 
gone.  He  returned  to  Washington,  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 30.  Shortly  after  he  walked  into  his  office, 
he  called  Evelyn  Lincoln  in  to  dictate  this  letter 
to  Jerry  Bruno: 

Dear  Jerry: 

The  Western  trip  represented  an  outstanding 
job  of  organization  and  planning.  Please  accept 
my  warmest  thanks. 

With   every  good   wish, 

Sincerely. 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Bruno  has  the  letter  in  his  desk  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  in  Washington.  He  had 
worked  for  John  F.  Kennedy  since  1959,  but  this 
was  the  first  letter  he  had  ever  received  from  him. 
It  was  also  the  last. 
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Oswald  in  Moscow 
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Finally,  Oswald  impressed  me  because  he  was 
he  first  and.  as  it  turned  out,  the  only  "ideo- 
igical"  defector  I  me1  in  Moscow  Of  the  two  or 
dree  other  American  defectors  l  encountered, 
one  claimed  to  be  motivated  by  a  belief  in  com- 
lunism.  All  appeared  to  be  fleeing  some  obvious 
nal  difficulty,  such  as  an  unhappy  marriage 
.uk  home  "My  decision  is  not  an  emotional  one," 

tewald    insisted.    He   was   acting,    he    maintained. 

out  of  an  intellectual  conviction  thai  Marx- 
-in  was  the  only  just  way  of  life  For  this  alone 
e  was  memorable.  In  the  months,  and  years,  that 
■  ed  our  conversation,  1  had  though!  of  him 
hoping  one  day  to  write  a  profile  of  tin's 
ighly  unusual  defector.  1  never  wrote  it.  how- 
ver,  for  I  fell  thai  the  key  to  this  curious  boy 
tad  eluded  me. 


Dismally  Lonely 


L  have  suggested  that  nothing  aboul  Oswald  was 
nore  striking  than  his  burial  of  the  emotional 
r  a  denial,  almost,  that  lie  had  any  feelings 
it  all.  And  yet,  looking  back,  I  have  two  conflicting 
•ecollections.  One  is  that  he  was  struggling  to 
lide  his  feelings  from  himself.  The  other  is  of 
•motion  that  would  not  be  hidden.  It  was  the 
counterpoint  between  the  two,  I  suppose,  that 
jave  me  a  sense  that  there  were  gaping  chinks  in 
lis  armor  and  that  he  was  too  frail,  psychologi- 
ally.  for  what  he  had  set  out  to  do. 

Among  the  feelings  Oswald  could  not  conceal 
\as  anxiety  as  to  whether  Kremlin  officials  would 
/rant  his  request  for  Soviet  citizenship,  and 
.vhether  his  funds  would  stretch  until  he  could  go 
to  work  or  become  a  state-supported  student  at  a 
Soviet  technical  institute.  Another  was  anger, 
lirected  mainly,  at  the  time,  against  officials  of 
i  he  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  These  officials, 
aid  felt,  had  stalled  him  when  he  tried  to  take 
an  oath  renouncing  his  American  citizenship. 
Here  the  tension  between  his  feelings  and  his 
effort  to  suppress  them  became  articulate:  "I 
can't  be  too  hard  on  them.  But  they  are  acting  in 
an  illepal  way." 

He  also  felt  strongly  about  his  mother.  About 
his  childhood  Oswald  was  reticent  to  the  point  of 
mystery.  He  would  only  say  that  he  grew  up  first 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  had  then  gone  for  two 
years  to  New  York  City  with  his  mother.  He 
refused  even  to  say  what  section  of  the  city  he 
had  lived  in.  Of  teachers,  or  of  friends  he  had 
played  with  there,  he  said  not  a  word.  Only  that, 
in  New  York.  "I  had  a  chance  to  watch  the  treat- 
ment of  workers,  the  fact  that  they  are  exploited. 
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I  had  been  brought  up.  like  any  Southern  boy,  to 
hate  Negroes."  When,  at  fifteen,  "I  was  looking 
for  a  key  to  my  environment.  I  discovered  socialist 
literature.  1  saw  that  the  description  it  gave  of 
capitalist  conditions  was  quite  correct.  It  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  economic  reasons  for  hating 
Negroes:  so  that  wages  can  be  kept  low.  I  became 

a     Marxist."    To    me.    it    was    as    though    Oswald 

wanted  to  convince  us  both  that  he  had  never 
had  a  childhood,  that  he  had  been  all  his  li 

machine,  calibrating  social  justice. 

About  his  father  he  was  so  evasive  that  I  was 
nonplused.  "My  father."  lie  told  me.  "died  before 
I  was  born.  I  believe  he  was  an  insurance  sales- 
man." Thai  was  all.  Not  another  word  could  I 
pry  out   of  him. 

lb'  sounded  quite  different  when  it  came  to  his 
mother.  She  was  ill,  Oswald  told  me,  living  in 
Fori  Worth  with  his  brother.  "My  mother  has 
been  a  worker  all  her  life."  he  went  on.  "having  to 
produce  profit  for  capitalists.  She's  a  jrood  ex- 
ample of  what  haiipens  to  workers  in  the  United 
Stales."  He  refused  to  specify  what  work  she 
had  actually  been  doing.  I  asked  whether  his 
mother  was  disillusioned,  like  him,  or  worn-out 
beyond  her  years0  "Thai's  the  usual  end  of  people 
in  the  I'nited  Slates,  isn't  it  ?"  he  countered  Then 
came  the  denial  of  his  own  indignation.  "It's  the 
end  of  everyone,  in  any  country.  It's  a  question  of 
why  they  end  up  that  way.  For  whom  and  under 
what  system  they  work."  Tn  spite  of  Oswald's 
effort  to  depersonalize,  to  blame  his  mother's  suf- 
fering on  Marxist  "social  processes."  I  felt  that 
here  was  a  bitterness  too  deep  for  tears.  Shortly 
after  this  he  remarked:  "I  cannot  live  in  the 
United  States,  so  I  shall  remain  here,  if  necessary, 
as  a  resident  alien."  Earlier  he  had  told  me  that 
even  if  Soviet  officials  refused  to  grant  his  appli- 
cation for  citizenship,  "I  would  not  consider  re- 
turning to  the  United  States."  Throughout  the 
interview  he  referred  to  the  Soviet  government 
as  "my  government." 

Since  Oswald  had  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
to  build  a  new  life  in  Russia.  I  expected  that  he 
would  be  wasting  no  time  learning  all  he  could 
about    the   country.    He   would   be   anxious.    I    as- 
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sumed,  to  see  how  the  socialist  economic  theories 
he  believed  in  were  working  out  in  practice.  That 
was  where  I  had  my  biggest  surprise.  The  life 
he  was  leading  in  Moscow  was  a  dismally  lonely 
one.  Most  of  each  day  he  spent  sitting  alone  in  his 
hotel  room  waiting  for  the  telephone  to  ring.  If 
he  thought  it  was  his  mother  calling  from  Fort 
Worth  to  beg  him  to  come  home,  he  wouldn't 
answer.  Every  time  it  rang,  though,  he  hoped  it 
was  some  Soviet  official  calling  to  announce  that 
his  request  for  citizenship  had  been  granted. 

Oswald  seemed  to  feel  helpless  in  the  Russian 
language.  "I  was  able  to  teach  myself  to  read 
and  write,"  he  said.  "But  I  still  have  trouble 
speaking."  The  only  expedition  he  had  taken  on 
his  own  in  nearly  a  month  in  Moscow  had  been  a 
walk  to  Detsky  Mir,  a  children's  department  store 
only  two  blocks  from  our  hotel.  He  seemed  proud 
that,  in  the  scramble  of  Soviet  shoppers,  he  had 
managed  to  elbow  his  way  to  the  fourth  floor 
buffet  and  buy  himself  an  ice  cream  cone.  He 
insisted  that  he  had  see.,  the  "whole  city  of 
Moscow"  and  "the  usual  tourist  attractions."  But 
he  would  not  name  a  single  landmark  he  had 
actually  visited.  For  all  his  struggle  to  get  to 
Moscow  and  his  efforts  to  stay,  he  appeared  to 
lack  even  the  curiosity  of  the  ordinary  American 
tourist. 

Although  Oswald  claimed  that  he  had  visited 
Russians  in  their  homes,  his  vagueness  left  me 
uncertain  as  to  whether  he  had  actually  struck 
up  a  single  unofficial  friendship.  He  would  only 
say:  "Moscow  is  an  impressive  city  because  the 
energy  put  out  by  the  government  is  all  used 
toward  peaceful  and  cultural  purposes.  People 
here  are  so  well  off  and  happy  and  have  so  much 
faith  in  the  future  of  their  country.  Material  pov- 
erty is  not  to  be  seen  here."  These  generalizations 
and,  above  all.  Oswald's  own  walled-in  existence 
led  nie  to  conclude  that  he  was  strangely  blind. 
Not  only  was  he  not  looking  at  the  life  all 
around  him.  He  was  making  an  heroic  effort  not 
to  see  it. 

I  had  a  similar  surprise  when  it  came  to  his 
grasp  of  Marxist  economics.  For  hours  we  dis- 
cussed this;  apart  from  his  defection,  it  was  the 
topic  that  seemed  to  interest  him  most.  Worried 
it  him  now.  I  tried  to  warn  him  of  the  dis- 
appointment which  I  felt  he  might  encounter 
ne  in  contact  with  Soviet  life  as  it 
really  is.  I  argued  that  there  are  poverty  and  in- 
just;  untry,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  undergoing  rapid  industrialization.  The 
worker  has  to  be  paid  less  than  the  value  of  what 
he  has  created  if  (here  is  to  be  capital  for  new 
investment.  Oswald  agreed.  To  him,  however,  the 


social  system  for  which  this  injustice  is  endured 
was  the  crucial  thing.  Soviet  workers,  like  Ameri- 
cans, he  observed,  "are  paid  a  wage.  But  the  profit 
they  produce  is  used  to  benefit  all  [here  he  gave 
one  of  his  rare  waves  for  emphasis]  of  the 
people.  They  have  an  economic  system  that  is 
not  based  on  credit  and  speculation."  Somehow, 
after  listening  awhile,  I  concluded  that  his  views 
were  rigid  and  naive,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
his  Marxism  very  well. 

In  one  sense,  however,  his  outlook  seemed  to 
fit  that  of  orthodox  Marxism.  Not  once  in  all  our 
hours  of  conversation  did  Oswald  so  much  as 
mention  a  single  political  leader,  not  President 
Eisenhower,  nor  Fidel  Castro,  nor  then  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy,  nor  Josef  Stalin,  nor  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  nor  anybody  else.  If  he  saw  indi- 
vidual statesmen  as  either  heroes  or  villains,  he 
certainly  gave  no  sign.  On  the  contrary.  For  him 
impersonal  Marxist  social  categories — "exploita- 
tion of  the  worker."  the  "capitalist  system  of 
profits,"  "militarist  imperialism" — were  explana- 
tion enough  of  the  world's  ills. 

Destroying  an  Abstraction 

O  ince  this  brings  us  to  the  assassination,  I  am 
impressed  by  the  terrible  irony  of  that  deed,  if 
Oswald  was,  in  fact,  the  assassin.  For  Marxism 
has  traditionally  rejected  assassination  as  a 
weapon  of  political  struggle.  According  to  Marx- 
ist philosophy,  those  whom  we  call  leaders  only 
appear  to  lead.  In  reality  it  is  they  who  are  led  by 
the  historical  forces  around  them.  The  latter,  in 
turn,  are  determined  by  the  economic  modes  of 
production.  Thus,  in  the  view  of  Lenin,  assassina- 
tion was  at  best  irrelevant.  I  doubt  that  Oswald 
was  aware  that  he  was  violating  Lenin's  writings 
on  individual  terror  when — and  if — he  pulled  the 
trigger  last  November  22.  I  suspect,  rather,  that 
he  was  not  Marxist  enough  to  realize  that  his  was 
the  ultimate  anti-Marxist  act. 

I  should  like  to  make  another  observation  that 
is  outside  my  recollections.  Oswald's  defection  to 
Soviet  Russia  could,  as  it  happened,  have  been  a 
dry  run  for  the  assassination,  if  he  was — again — 
the  assassin.  For  both  actions  he  had  to  acquire 
a  skill :  in  the  one  case,  Russian,  which  he  had 
learned  imperfectly  at  the  time  I  met  him;  in  the 
other,  marksmanship,  which  he  evidently  mas- 
tered much  better.  Both  deeds  took  months  to 
prepare.  For  the  first  he  spent,  as  he  told  me,  two 
years  saving  money,  learning  how  to  get  cheaply 
to  Russia,  where  to  apply  for  a  Soviet  visa 
(Helsinki),  and  how  to  go  about  contacting  the 
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proper  Soviet  officials  once  he  arrived  in  Moscow. 
For  the  later  deed  he  had  to  purchase  a  rifle  in- 
conspicuously, wail    for  Kennedy  to  visit    Dallas 

and  for  a  route  to  be  announced,  arrange  to 
station  himself  along  it  withoul  arousing  sus- 
picion, and  so  forth.  Lee  Oswald  was  a  failure 
at  nearly  everything  he  tried.  But  two  supremely 
difficult  feats  lie  did  accomplish.  1  saw  two  quali- 
in  him  that  could  have  been  crucial  to  his 
success  in  each:  single-mindedness  and  seeretive- 
ness. 

"For  the  past  two  years."  Oswald  told  me, 
raising  his  voice  a  little,  "1  have  been  waiting  to 
do  this  one  thing  [defect  to  Russia],  For  two 
years  1  was  waiting  to  leave  the  Marine  Corps." 
Throughout  those  two  years,  during  which  he  had 
been  saving  money  and  learning  the  mechanics 
of  defection,  he  had  been  so  single-minded  that 
he  had  even  taken  care  to  "form  no  emotional 
attachments"  to  girls,  since  such  attachments 
might  weaken  his  resolve. 

Throughout  those  two  years,  moreover,  he  evi- 
dently concealed  his  intention  to  defect  from  all 
who  were  closest  to  him.  No  one  at  home  suspected 
which  way  his  ideas  were  tending  even  when,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  began  reading  Marxist 
literature.  "My  family  and  my  friends  in  the 
Marines,"  he  explained,  "never  knew  my  feelings 
about  communism."  Yet  he  had  harbored  those 
feelings  for  five  years,  and  for  the  past  year 
had  been  studying  Russian  at  night  in  a  Marine 
Corps  barracks  with  inquisitive  buddies  all 
around  him! 

If  Oswald  was  secretive  about  his  personal  life, 
refusing  even  to  reveal  to  me  how  his  mother 
earned  a  living,  what  section  of  New  York  City 
he  had  lived  in,  or  how  many  brothers  he  had, 
he  was  equally  evasive  about  the  circumstances 
of  his  defection.  He  declined,  for  example,  to  say 
whether  he  had  informed  Intourist,  the  Soviet 
travel  agency,  of  his  intention  to  remain  in 
Russia,  how  much  he  was  paying  for  his  room  at 
the  Metropol,  who,  if  anyone,  back  in  the  United 
States  had  advised  him  on  how  to  go  about  defect- 
ing, what  Soviet  government  agencies  he  was 
dealing  with  in  his  request  for  citizenship,  or 
even  what  books  by  American  communist  authors 
he  had  read.  While  discretion  was  no  doubt  ap- 
propriate in  response  to  some  of  these  questions, 
he  was,  I  felt,  making  mountains  of  secrecy  where 
other  boys  might  have  made  a  molehill.  This  tight- 
lipped,  conspiratorial  attitude  that  was  already  so 
pronounced  when  I  met  him  could,  however,  have 
been  invaluable  during  the  long  months  prepar- 
ing for  the  act  of  November  22. 

To  enter  again  into  the  realm  of  speculation,  I 


should  like  to  mention  thai  from  the  moment  he 
was  arrested  on  November  22  it  seemed  to  me 
unlikely  that  Oswald  would  confess  to  shooting 
the  President.  Unless,  of  course,  his  resistance 
were  broken  by  extraordinary  methods.  If  I 
understood  him  at  all,  I  believe  that  refusal  to 
cooperate  with  authority,  expressed  in  a  refusal 
to  confess,  would  have  been  nearly  as  much  a  part 
of  the  social  protest  he  was  trying  to  make  as  the 
act  of  assassination  itself.  In  my  opinion,  the  two 
would  have  gone  inseparably  together. 

Another  of  the  ironies  in  which  this  case 
abounds  has  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  with  Oswald's 
attitude  toward  Kennedy  as  a  man.  I  believe  that 
Oswald  may  well  have  been  less  jealous  of 
Kennedy's  dazzling  personal  attributes — his 
wealth  and  good  looks,  his  happy  fortune  in 
general — than  many  men  to  whom  the  idea  of 
shooting  the  President  never  even  occurred. 
Oswald  was  preoccupied  with  himself,  not  with 
other  men.  The  good  fortune  of  others,  their 
riches  and  fine  features,  did  not  define  him  to 
himself  as  poor  or  ugly.  Less  than  many  men  did 
Oswald  strike  me  as  "desiring  this  man's  art 
and  that  man's  scope."  I  believe  that  the  John 
Kennedy  he  killed  was  not,  to  him,  another 
human  being  who  was  richer  and  better  endowed 
than  he,  but  a  surprisingly  abstract  being,  a 
soulless  personification  of  authority.  (In  a  scorn- 
ful aside  about  Marine  Coi*ps  officers  Oswald  indi- 
cated to  me  his  contempt  for  anyone  in  authority 
over  him.)  That  Kennedy,  perhaps  more  than  any 
world  leader  of  his  time,  happened  also  to  wear 
authority  with  a  gaiety  and  grace  that  might  well 
have  aroused  the  envy  of  others  is  probably  be- 
side the  point  in  assessing  the  motives  of  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald. 

The  Desire  to  Stand  Out 

JaI  o  matter  how  steadfastly  he  might  have  re- 
sisted the  efforts  of  his  inquisitors  to  break  him 
down,  I  believe  that  Oswald  yearned  to  go  down 
in  history  as  the  man  who  shot  the  President. 
Even  if  he  would  not  and  could  not  confess,  he 
had,  at  least,  to  be  caught.  For  if  there  was  one 
thing  that  stood  out  in  all  our  conversation,  it  was 
his  truly  compelling  need — could  it  have  been  a 
response  to  some  childhood  humiliation? — to 
think  of  himself  as  extraordinary.  A  refusal  to 
confess,  expressed  in  stoic  and  triumphant  silence, 
would  have  fitted  this  need.  In  some  twisted  way. 
it  might  also  have  enabled  him  to  identify  with 
other  "unjustly"  persecuted  victims,  such  as  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti  and  the  Rosenbergs. 
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While  in  one  sense  Oswald  may  have  wanted  to 
go  down  in  history  with  a  question  mark  over  his 
guilt,  surely  in  another  sense  he  had  to  be  marked 
for  all  time  as  the  man  who  killed  President 
Kennedy.  Conflicting  as  these  two  needs — to  be 
caught,  yet  not  to  confess — may  appear,  in  reality 
they  were  part  of  a  single  compelling  desire: 
the  desire  to  stand  out  from  other  men. 

To  the  trained  psychiatric  eye  this  desire  must, 
I  believe,  have  been  written  all  over  Lee  Oswald. 
It  became  apparent  to  me,  however,  only  after  I 
had  asked  several  questions  arising  from  a  sus- 
picion I  had  that,  for  all  his  unassuming  appear- 
ance, Oswald  was  merely  another  publicity  seeker. 
How,  I  asked,  did  ordinary  Russians  view  his 
defection?  "The  Russians  I  meet,"  he  replied, 
"don't  treat  me  as  any  celebrity."  Somehow  the 
way  he  said  it  made  me  feel  that  to  himself,  Lee 
Oswald  really  was  a  celebrity. 

Later  on,  I  asked  Oswald  if  he  would  suggest 
defection  as  a  way  out  for  other  young  men  who, 
like  himself,  might  be  dissatisfied  with  conditions 


back  home?  "I  don't  recommend  defection  for 
everyone,"  he  warned. 

It  means,  he  went  on,  "coming  to  a  new 
country,  always  being  the  outsider,  always 
adjusting."  Lesser  men,  he  seemed  to  imply, 
might  not  be  up  to  it.    But  he  was. 

As  a  means,  however,  of  proving  his  "different- 
ness,"  if  that  is  what  it  was,  defection  seemed  to 
have  failed  Lee  Oswald.  Back  in  Texas,  people 
forgot  all  about  him.  Even  among  the  Russians, 
he  ceased  after  a  while  to  stand  out  as  a  curiosity. 
To  be  marked  as  the  extraordinary  person  he 
needed  to  be,  he  had  to  perform  a  yet  more 
memorable,  and  outrageous,  act. 

That  Oswald  did,  in  fact,  see  himself  as  ex- 
traordinary came  out  unexpectedly  when  I  asked 
him  why  he  had  been  willing  to  grant  me  an 
interview  at  all.  I  expected  a  simple  response. 
That  he  was  homesick,  maybe,  and  wanted  some- 
one to  talk  to.  Instead,  he  surprised  me.  "I  would 
like,"  he  replied,  "to  give  the  people  of  the  United 
States  something  to  think  about." 


The  Man  from  the  Alaska  Highway 

by  William  Stafford 

SOME  rainy  mornings  before  citizens  get  up 
a  foreigner  in  a  white  raincoat  wanders 
the  schoolground,  appearing  and  reappearing, 
putting  mushrooms  in  a  plastic  sack  sopped  with  rain. 
I  watch  through  my  dim  window 
wavy  with  water  from  the  eaves. 

He's  a  road  builder.    He  told  me  once 

the  more  a  big  freeway  seems  to  wander  in  level 

country  the  more  planned  it  is:  "A  straight 

road  puts  drivers  to  sleep.    The  knack  is 

to  find  the  curve  and  lean  the  driver's 

shoulder  needs  to  find." 

Geese  came  over  last  night. 

Once  he  told  me  the  Yukon  bends  millions 

of  dollars  worth,  even  without  any  gold. 

I  looked  at  a  map  and  saw  that  Alaska,  the  way 

it  happens  along,  can  never — no  matter  what 

anyone  says — be  just  a  state. 

Today  I  went  out  at  first  light. 

The  road  builder  wasn't  around,  but  I 

leaned  with  my   umbrella  and  saw 

hundreds  of  mushrooms,  almost  hidden, 

gleaming  here  and  there. 

nudging  up  through  the  playground. 
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Isabell 
the  Inscrutable 

by  Charles  G.  Finney 


At  was  in  1931  that  we  hired  a  Papago  girl,  one 
generation  removed  from  what  was  in  most  re- 
spects still  the  Stone  Age,  to  be  our  housekeeper. 
There  were  the  three  of  us  maintaining  bachelor 
hall  in  Tucson;  my  brother,  who  was  with  the 
Forest  Service;  our  friend,  who  was  with  the 
Border  Patrol;  and  myself,  who  worked  for  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star.  We  lived  in  a  large  house 
near  the  already-beginning-to-decay  Snob  Hollow 
of  Tucson,  and  paid  only  token  rent  for  the  place; 
it  was  part  of  an  estate  which  was  in  litigation 
and  would  remain  so  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
was  a  substantial,  two-story  house,  built  before 
1000,  with  five  bedrooms  and  two  baths,  full  of 
once-expensive  but  now  old-fashioned  furniture. 
All  its  pipes  and  wires  and  drains  were  in  good 
repair,  and  it  was  cool  in  the  summer  and  warm 
in  the  winter.  It  was  no  beauty,  but  it  was  the 
most  comfortable  house  I  have  ever  lived  in. 
After  we  had  been  there  for  nearly  four  months, 
we  agreed  that  the  place  deserved  better  care 
than  we  were  giving  it.  The  beds  should  be  made 
once  in  a  while;  the  furniture  needed  dusting  and 
polishing;  the  sink  ought  to  be  cleaned  up.  So 
we  hired  Isabell  to  do  those  things  for  us,  plus 
some  simple  cooking. 

To  the  west  and  southwest  of  Tucson  is  the 
San  Xavier  Indian  Reservation,  a  4,500-square- 


mik  expanse,  which  has  been  the  home  of  the 
Papago  Indians  for  some  fifteen  thousand  or 
more  years.  Isabell  had  been  born  out  in  its  vast- 
ness  eighteen  years  before  we  hired  her.  Her 
family  then  had  lived  in  a  daub-and-wattle  shack, 
and  her  grandmother  had  used  stone  utensils — 
mono  and  nictate — to  grind  corn  with,  and  a  clay, 
igloo-shaped  oven  to  cook  it  in.  Isabell  was  the 
first  of  her  family  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  In 
1931  in  Tucson  there  was  a  small  settlement  of 
Papago  along  Twenty-second  Street,  a  few  huts 
of  adobe  brick  and  mud  roofs.  Isabell  was  staying 
in  this  settlement  when  we  hired  her. 

Shading  the  street  where  we  lived  were  big 
chinaberry  trees;  it  was  an  unpaved,  rutted  mud 
street  and  had  once  been  the  Camino  Real  of  the 
Conquistadores.  The  Papago  from  the  reservation 
or  the  Twenty-second  Street  enhutment  would 
tether  their  horses  and  wagons  to  those  china- 
berry  trees  after  they  had  sold  their  firewood, 
pots,  and  baskets,  and  then  go  wandering  off  to 
downtown  Tucson  to  spend  their  money.  The 
squaws  and  children,  after  a  fill  of  window- 
shopping,  soda  pop,  and  sweet  rolls,  would  return 
to  the  wagons  to  await  the  return  of  the  bucks, 
who  had  gone  out  looking  for  firewater  and  would 
not  come  back  until  they  were  in  the  almost- 
passed-out  stage.  This  firewater,  though  banned 
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throughout  the  land  by  the  Volstead  Act,  was 
made  readily  available  to  the  bucks  by  entei-pris- 
ing  Latin  Americans  who  made  a  precarious  liv- 
ing selling  bootleg  liquor  to  Indians.  Tucson 
police  rarely  arrested  a  Papago;  it  was  simpler 
just  to  get  him  back  to  his  wagon  and  dump  him 
in  and  let  his  squaw  drive  him  back  home,  often 
a  day-and-night  trip.  It  was  the  buck's  right  and 
privilege  to  get  soused  whenever  he  could 
afford  it. 

Just  how  word  got  around  that  we  three 
bachelors  were  looking  for  someone  to  keep  house 
for  us,  we  never  knew,  but  get  around  it  did; 
and  the  first  of  those  who  came  seeking  the  posi- 
tion was  Isabell.  The  usual  wagons  were  under 
the  chinaberry  trees,  and  the  Papago  themselves 
were  off  on  their  usual  rounds  downtown  when 
Isabell  came  knocking  at  our  door,  catching  all 
three  of  us,  for  a  wonder,  at  home.  She  wore  a 
blue  cotton  dress,  was  the  color  of  dull  mahogany, 
stood  about  five  feet  four,  and  was  as  round  as 
a  dumpling.  Her  face  was  without  expression. 
Ker  hair  seemed  to  be  of  the  consistency  of  a 
horse's  tail  or  mane.  Our  Border  Patrolman 
answered  her  knock.  When  he  saw  her  he  thought 
her  appearance  must  herald  some  call  to  duty  for 
him  on  the  San  Xavier  Reservation,  some  appeal 
for  help  from  the  aborigines.  But  Isabell  looked 
at  him  with  black,  grave  eyes,  and  said,  "You 
want  girl  to  keep  house?" 

"Well,  uh  .  .  .  ,"  said  the  Border  Patrolman. 

"I  take  job.  This  very  nice  house,"  said  Isabell. 

He  was  doubtful,  but  he  was  also  a  gentleman, 
and  he  asked  her  to  come  in.  He  summoned  my 
brother  and  me.  "This  young  lady  would  like  to 
keep  house  for  us."  Then,  as  she  didn't  say  any- 
thing, and  neither  did  we,  he  set  about  inter- 
rogating her.  Border  Patrolmen,  whose  chief 
mission  is  the  apprehension  of  aliens  illegally  in 
this  country,  always  question  everyone  they  get  a 
fair  chance  at. 

Q.  Now,  what's  your  name? 

A.  Isabell. 

Q.  What's  your  last  name,  Isabell? 

A.  Is  Indian  name.  Not  meaning  anything. 

Q.  Whereabouts  do  you  live  on  the  reservation? 

A.  Not  living  on  reservation. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  then? 

A.  In  house  .  .  .  over  there. 

Q.  Well,  ^-ou  used  to  live  on  the  reservation, 
didn' 

A. 

Q.  Well,  then,  what  was  the  name  of  the  place 
on  the  n  where  you  used  to  live? 

A.  Is  Indian  place.  Not  meaning  anything. 

Q.  Is  it  close  to  the  San  Xavier  Mission? 

A.  No. 


Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  school? 

A.  No  go  to  school. 

Q.  Yes.  but  you  can  read  and  write,  can't  you' 

A.  Sure. 

Q.  O.K.  Where  did  you  learn  how? 

A.  Missionary  teach  me. 

Q.  Whereabouts? 

A.  Indian  place.  Not  mean  anything. 

Q.  What  was  the  missionary's  name? 

A.  He  no  tell  me. 

Q.  Well,  was  he  a  Catholic  missionary,  or  £ 
Presbyterian? 

A.  He  no  tell  me. 

Q.  What  about  your  family? 

A.  What  about  family? 

Q.  Well,  do  they  know  you've  come  here  looking 
for  a  job,  and  stuff  like  that? 

A.  What  stuff? 

Q.  Did  they  bring  you? 

A.  Who? 

Q.  Your  family. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  who  did  bring  you? 

A.  Old  man. 

Q.  Your  old  man? 

A.  I  no  got  old  man. 

Q.  Well,  who  told  you  to  hit  us  up  for  a  job? 

A.  Nobody. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  your  family? 

A.  Don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  count  them?  Can  you  count? 

A.  Sure  I  count. 

Q.  Well,  how  many,  then? 

A.  Some  in  Sonora,  some  in  Yuma.  How  I 
count  them? 

Q.  O.K.  How  many  of  your  family  are  on  the 
San  Xavier  Reservation  right  now? 

A.  Thej'  not  on  reservation.  They  at  Gila  Bend. 

Q.  O.K.  O.K.  Now,  do  you  realize  what  working 
here  will  mean? 

A.  No. 

So  we  decided  Isabell  would  be  just  right  for 
our  housekeeper,  and  we  told  her  the  job  was 
hers.  "I  use  telephone,"  she  said;  and  she  went 
straight  to  it,  even  though  it  was  down  the  hall 
and  in  another  room.  She  gave  the  operator  the 
number  she  wanted,  and,  when  she  got  her  party, 
began  a  conversation  in  Totokowany — her  dialect 
— which  lasted  ten  minutes.  That  done  with,  she 
said,  "I  go  get  my  stuff."  She  came  back  in  about 
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en  more  minutes,  pushing  an  old  baby  buggy 
tiled  up  with  her  personal  belongings.  The  buggy 

;id  been  in  the  wagon  in  which  she  had  ridden 
,i  town  with  the  old  man  from  the  Twenty-second 
Itreet  village. 


L  he  first  white  people  to  encounter  the  Papago 
iad  been  Franciscan  missionaries  and  Spanish 
'onquistadores,  around  1539.  The  Spanish  ad- 
enturers  called  the  Papago  the  "know-nothing 
ile"  because,  whenever  asked  anything,  the 
'apago,  after  some  reflection,  would  say  he  didn't 
now.  This  reply  has  stood  the  tribe  in  good  stead 
own  through  all  the  years. 

They  were  an  amiable  people,  surprisingly  ill- 
ustrious in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  and  defi- 
itely  averse  to  going  on  the  warpath.  The  name 
hey  gave  themselves  was  Aw-o-tahm — the  Peo- 
le.  But  they  had  some  cousins  who  lived  along 
he  Gila  River  and  practiced  irrigation:  these 
ousins  looked  down  upon  the  dry-farmers  of 
he  desert  and  called  them  Pahpah-vi  Aw-o-tahm 
-Bean  People.  The  Spaniards,  whose  refined 
ars  could  detect  a  sneer  in  any  language,  de- 
ghtedly  adopted  this  appellation,  casting  aside 
he  less  subtle  "know-nothing"  label.  But  their 
teal  apparatus,  adjusted  to  Castilian,  couldn't 
runt  out  the  insult  the  way  the  Gila  River  peo- 
le's  tongues  could ;  and  Pahpah-vi — as  pro- 
ounced  by  the  Latins — became  Papago,  and  has 
o  remained. 

Not  that  the  Bean  People  cared.  It  was  the 
ustom  then  for  one  of  their  medicine  men  to 
uard  and  keep  up-to-date  the  tribe's  history 
tick.  This  was  a  long  mesquite  stick  from  which 
he  bark  had  been  removed.  When  anything  hap- 
pened which  the  Bean  People  considered  note- 
worthy, their  historian-medicine  man  would 
lake  a  notch  on  the  stick  and  compose  a  song  to 
•o  along  with  the  notch.  Stick  and  song  would  be 
iassed  down  to  his  successor;  thus  the  tribe  had 

sort  of  record  of  decisive  events;  heavy  rains, 
io  rain  at  all,  good  deer  hunts,  bountiful  har- 
ests.  But  the  Conquistadores  made  so  little  im- 
iression  on  the  Bean  People  that  they  were 
ccorded  not  a  single  notch. 

Isabell,  according  to  our  standards — which,  ad- 
nittedly,  were  anything  but  severe — proved  to 
»e  an  adequate  housekeeper.  She  anticipated  our 
retting  up  in  the  morning,  which  varied  sharply 
rom  individual  to  individual  (in  my  case,  rarely 
)efore  noon),  and  would  have  coffee  ready  for  us, 
iiid  orange  juice,  toast,  and  bacon  and  eggs  if 
ve  desired.  Other  than  cooking,  I  never  saw  her 
lo  anything,  for  she  always  waited  until  all  of  us 
iad   gone    for    the    day    before    touching    beds, 
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broom,  dishes,  dustpan,  or  rag.  Nevertheless,  the 
house,  under  her  care,  always  looked  neat  and 
presentable. 

Tucson's  social  totem  pole  in  those  days,  as 
worked  out  by  an  ethnologist  at  the  University 
of  Arizona,  stood  thus:  Anglo.  Mexican.  Chinese, 
Negro,  I'apago,  Yaqui.  Economically,  this  usually 
meant  that  if  you  were  rich  you  would  hire  a 
white  maid;  if  just  pleasantly  rich,  a  Mexican  or 
Negro  girl.  Papago  girls  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  institutional  service,  rarely  in  house- 
holds. No  one  had  Chinese  houseboys  anymore, 
the  Chinese  having  derricked  themselves  up  from 
the  railroad  peonage  days  to  the  restaurant-and- 
grocery-owning  echelons.  No  one  hired  a  Yaqui 
for  anything.  Going  wages  for  Papago  house 
girls  were  a  dollar  a  day,  and  room  and  board. 

We  congratulated  Isabell  once  or  twice  on  her 
industry,  each  time  asking  her  where  she  had 
learned  the  housekeeping  arts.  By  reluctant  de- 
grees, she  admitted  that  she  had  been  in  domestic 
service  before  and  eventually  told  us,  without  our 
asking,  that  she  had  learned  the  trade  in  a 
sanatorium  under  a  white  woman  who  had  been 
a  martinet  of  a  taskmaster.  While  learning  to 
sweep  and  dust,  use  the  phone,  and  cook  on  a  gas 
stove,  she  also  had  learned  to  hate  and  despise 
the  woman  who  was  ordering  her  about.  She  took 
a  vow  that  she  would  never  work  again  for  a 
white  woman  in  Tucson.  Charring  for  white  men, 
she  admitted,  was  an  entirely  different  thing; 
and  when  we  put  it  to  her  challengingly :  Was 
she  satisfied  working  for  us?  she  gave  a  soft 
grunt  which  we  interpreted  as  being  an  earnest 
of  assent. 

iis  do  many  people  when  they  first  come  to 
Tucson,  we  three  men  had  become  fascinated  by 
the  surrounding  desert,  in  particular  by  its 
fauna;  and  we  had  collected  a  selective  group  of 
desert  dwellers  which,  on  Isabell's  arrival,  were 
either  running  loose  in  the  patio  that  bordered 
the  house  on  three  sides,  or  else  were  confined  in 
cages.  Thus  the  Border  Patrolman  had  a  badger 
which  accommodated  itself  in  a  burrow  under  the 
bird-of -paradise  trees.  I  had  three  Agassiz  tor- 
toises which  nosed  and  waddled  around  the  patio. 
My  brother  had  a  matched  pair  of  tiger  rattle- 
snakes which  he  kept  in  a  big  box  on  the  veranda. 
He  fed  them  on  lizards;  they  were  so  tame  they 
would  take  the  lizards  from  his  hand  when  he 
held  them  down  by  the  tips  of  their  tails. 

We  had  thought  that  Isabell,  being  a  desert 
creature  herself,  would  make  friends  with  our 
pets.  Instead,  she  hated  them  with  venom,  par- 
ticularly the  tiger  rattlesnakes;  and  she  said  she 
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would  never  set  foot  near  where  their  box  was, 
much  less  sweep  the  veranda  there.  She  hated 
the  badger  and  the  tortoises,  also,  but  not  with 
the  intensity  she  directed  toward  the  rattlers.  We 
moved  the  box  of  vipers  to  the  garage ;  she  there- 
after avoided  the  garage  as  if  it  were  a  gas 
chamber.  We  were  surprised,  but  not  particularly 
upset,  by  this  behavior  of  hers,  for  we  had  al- 
ready decided  that  Isabell  was  as  worthy  of  study 
as  were  snakes,  badger,  and  tortoises. 

One  of  the  things  we  found  out  from  cursory 
readings  at  the  University  of  Arizona  library, 
was  that  Papago  children  feared  all  animals,  not 
only  by  instinct  but  also  because  that  fear  had 
been  drilled  into  them  by  their  elders.  Most  of 
all,  they  feared  snakes,  for  snakes  carry  tales 
about  the  Papago — wicked,  lying  tales — to  the 
spirits  of  the  underworld;  and 
when  a  Papago  dies,  these 
snake-informed  spirits  pop  up 
and  confront  the  poor  Indian 
with  a  list  of  misdeeds  he  is 
alleged  to  have  committed.  My 
brother  had  caught  his  tigers 
in  the  Coyote  Mountains,  forty 
miles  southwest  of  Tucson,  in 
the  heart  of  Papagueria,  so 
undoubtedly  the  reptiles  would 
have  much  to  tell  the  spirits, 
not  only  about  Isabell,  but  about 
the  Bean  People  as  a  whole. 
Learning  this,  we  were  pleased 
that  we  had  sequestered  them  in 
the  garage  where  they  couldn't 
be  spying  on  Isabell  all  the 
time. 

Isabell  had  watchdog  qualities 
and  a  selectively  retentive  mem- 
ory. She  would  never  let  anyone 
in  the  house  if  none  of  us  was  home,  and  she  always 
compiled  a  mental  book  on  whoever  came  when 
we  weren't  there.  "Was  big  fat  man.  Dirty.  Mean. 
I  think  is  cop.  Want  to  see  Mr.  Richard."  (Mr. 
Richard  was  the  Border  Patrolman.  Isabell  al- 
ways called  us  by  our  first  names,  affixing  the 
Mr.  as  a  sign  of  respect.)  "Was  old  man.  White. 
Sell  Watkins  stuff.  Want  drink  of  water.  I  say 
"Was  woman  in  green  slacks.  White.  Mean. 
She  say  who  live  here?  I  say  none  her  business." 
"Wa  ian.    Mexican.    Want    two    cents    for 

ell  him  no."  "Was  boy.  Nigger.  I  not 
let  him  ling.  Tell  him  go  way  quick." 

This  atti  ward  the  stranger  was  inbred, 

I  think,  i;i  I  nd  was  a  tribal  thing.  After 

the  Conquistadores  had  come  and  gone,  the  Bean 
People  had  been  forced  by  the  raiding  Apache  to 


live  in  defensive  villages,  primitively  fortified 
and  walled,  and  be  wary  of  all  who  came  to  them 
from  across  the  desert.  The  Apache  menace  was 
abated  forever  in  the  1880s  by  the  United  States 
Army,  and  the  Papago  lived  in  peace  thereafter, 
his  defensive  villages  gradually  falling  into  com- 
plete disuse,  but  the  old  suspicions  seemed  to 
remain. 

Isabell  was  very  friendly  with  the  Tucson 
Chinese,  particularly  with  the  grocer  down  the 
street  from  whom  we  bought  most  of  our  food. 
We  had  a  charge  account  with  him,  and  Isabell 
would  take  her  basket  and  go  shopping  at  his 
little  store  two  or  three  times  a  week,  signing 
chits  in  our  name.  The  grocer  always  gave  her  a 
bottle  of  orange  pop  when  she  came  in  with  her 
basket;  he  elicited  from  her  the  dates  of  our 
birthdays  and,  when  those  days 
came  around,  sent  her  home 
with  a  carton  of  cigarettes  for 
the  birthday  boy.  "She  nice 
girl,"  the  grocer  once  said  to  us 
about  her.  "Not  like  damn  Mex- 
ican bitch."  When  we  relayed 
this  trade-last  to  Isabell,  she 
replied  immediately,  "He  nice 
man.  Not  like  damn  Mexican 
son  of  bitch."  Sometimes  she 
could  be  startlingly  quick  on 
the  uptake. 

This  Sino-Bean  People  affinity 
had  roots  of  a  sort.  Both  Chinese 
and  Papago  had  originated  in 
the  same  place — Asia.  The 
theory,  as  propounded  by  the 
anthropologists,  is  that  the  an- 
cestors of  the  North  American 
Indians  came  out  of  Asia  some 
twenty  thousand  years  ago, 
crossed  over  the  Bering  Strait,  then  presumably 
dry  land,  and  began  the  population  of  the  conti- 
nent. Isabell's  ancestors  drifted  south,  settled 
down  in  comfortable  caves  near  Tucson,  and  be- 
came Papago. 

One  of  these  caves  is  the  Ventana,  110  miles 
west  of  Tucson  in  the  Castle  Mountains.  Archae- 
ologists from  the  University  of  Arizona  began  a 
dig  there  in  1941,  and  by  tree-ring  and  radio- 
carbon dating  concluded  that  the  Ventana  had 
been  occupied  for  ten  thousand  continuous  years. 
Papago  were  still  using  the  cave  intermittently 
when  the  dig  was  begun.  There  was  proof  that  the 
ancient  Papago  had  been  a  mighty  hunter;  his 
prey  included  the  mammoth,  the  prehistoric 
bison,  the  four-pronged  antelope,  the  sloth,  the 
tapir,  and  the  primitive  horse.  All  these  beasts 


ire  now  extinct  in  the  Ventana  region,  bul  the 
people  that  turned  their  flesh  into  food  and 
their  bones  into  awls  are  no!  extinct. 

The  Chinese  grocer's  ancestors — much  more 
immediate  than  Isabell's — had  also  come  to  south- 
ern Arizona  from  Asia,  not  on  foot  across  the 
Bering  Strait,  but  in  boats  across  the  Pacific. 
Isabell's  people  had  fitted  their  ways  into  the 
-aim  rhythm  of  the  desert,  and  had  then  stood 
stationary.  The  grocer's  people,  volatile,  imagi- 
native, industrious,  had  clawed  their  way  up  from 
railroad  labor  gangs,  and  started  individual 
family  enterprises.  Isabell's  people  could  be- 
queath her  only  a  hut.  a  horse,  and  a  wagon; 
this  Chinese  grocer  put  his  eight  children  through 
the  university  and.  when  he  died,  left  them  prop- 
erty holdings  in  Tucson  worth  about  half  a 
million  dollars. 

We  paid  Isabell  on  the  second  and  seventeenth 
of  each  month,  fifteen  dollars  at  a  time;  and  after 
awhile  began  to  wonder  what  she  was  doing  with 
all  her  money,  for  she  got  her  room  and  board 
free.  We  found  out  through  various  subterfuges 
that  she  was  giving  her  parents  twenty  dollars 
of  it  every  month,  and  keeping  ten  for  herself. 
On  the  reservation  where  family  ties  were  very 
strong,  the  young  people  always  helped  support 
the  old.  Isabell  was  maintaining  her  parents  in  a 
style  that  few  of  the  other  young  Indians  could 
hope  to  match.  But  never  once  did  we  see  Isabell's 
father  or  mother,  or  her  brothers  and  sisters.  We 
asked  her  why,  when  her  parents  were  in  town, 
she  didn't  bring  them  to  our  house  and  introduce 
them  to  us.  "They  no  speak  English,"  she  said. 
"But  you  can  interpret  for  us,  Isabell."  "They 
very  old.  They  no  understand."  "How  old?" 
"Maybe  forty;  I  dunno."  "Well,  that's  not  old. 
Ask  them  in  some  time."  "No.  You  just  make  fun 
of  them." 

Of  that  money  which  she  reserved  for  herself, 
some  went  for  clothes,  and  some  went  for  movies, 
the  only  amusement  on  which  she  would  expend 
hard  cash.  The  previous  owner  of  our  house,  a 
widow,  had  been  a  motion  picture  addict  and  had 
subscribed  to  every  screenland  magazine  on  the 
market.  Over  the  years  she  had  accumulated  a 
stack  of  the  publications  that  took  up  a  large 
portion  of  one  room.  Isabell  discovered  them  al- 
most immediately,  and  thereafter  spent  hours  in 
a  cushioned  window  seat  overlooking  the  patio, 
slowly,  by  one-finger-pointed-out  word  at  a  time, 
studying  the  intimate  off-screen  activities  of  the 
Gish  sisters,  the  Beery  brothers,  the  Barrymores, 
Richard  Barthelmess,  Norma  Shearer,  Billie 
Dove,  and  Louise  Brooks.  On  the  mirror  of  her 
dresser  she  pasted  up  a  picture — culled  from  a 
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very  old  magazine — of  Billie  Dove  in  her  undress 
as  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  We  never  could  find  out 
why   Billie  was  accorded   this  particular  honor, 

but  it  seemed  evident  that  her  great  beauty  could 
fascinate  even  a  stolid  Indian  girl. 

These  movie  magazines  served  to  stimulate 
Isabell's  interest  in  motion  pictures  themselves, 
and  she  began  to  go  twice  weekly.  The  cowboy 
and  Indian  pictures  were  of  prime  interest.  The 
Indians  nearly  always  appeared  as  villains,  and 
nearly  always  got  shot,  but  this  did  not  seem  to 
disturb  Isabell.  She  saw  one  western  three  times. 
It  featured  a  young  blonde  who  ran  the  ranch  for 
her  aged,  imbecile  grandfather,  and.  as  daily  oc- 
currences, fought  off  rustlers,  crooked  bankers, 
outlaws,  and  Indians.  The  grandfather  called  her 
Empress;  for  a  joke,  we  started  calling  Isabell 
Empress,  too.  She  didn't  mind  it  at  all,  for  by 
then  she  had  completely  identified  herself  with 
the  embattled  blonde;  and  the  blonde's  travails 
were  Isabell's  travails. 

Once — once  only  when  Isabell  was  with  us— 
we  had  some  Anglo  girls  in  as  guests  at  a  picnic 
supper  in  our  patio,  and  we  asked  Isabell  if  she 
would  mind  fixing  up  some  stuff  for  the  girls  and 
us  to  eat.  "What  kind  of  stuff?"  she  asked  sus- 
piciously. "Well,  they're  from  the  East,  and  we 
thought  maybe  they'd  like  some  real  Indian  chow: 
tortillas,  beans,  squash,  you  know." 

"To  make  fun  of  Indian,  huh?"  said  Isabell, 
beginning  to  sizzle.  "I  no  cook  damn  thing.  You 
want  stuff  like  that,  you  go  to  Mexican  store,  buy 
it.  How  long  they  stay  here  in  my  house?" 

She  was  playing  her  Empress  role  to  the  full. 
Annoyed,  we  did  go  to  a  Mexican  restaurant  and 
buy  Mexican  food  for  the  picnic.  It  was  good — 
all  Mexican  food  is  good — but  the  affair  wasn't 
much  of  a  success.  Isabell  refused  to  appear  until 
the  guests  were  seated  in  the  patio.  Then  she 
stationed  herself  at  a  window,  and  just  sat  there 
and  stared.  She  did  stoop  to  doing  the  dishes 
after  the  party  was  over  and  the  guests  had  de- 
parted, but  with  a  certain  ill  grace  which  sug- 
gested that  she  thought  the  Anglo  girls  had 
somehow  befouled  the  utensils.  "Our  Empress," 
said  Mr.  Richard,  "will  brook  no  rivals  near  her 
throne." 

X  hat  September,  after  she  had  worked  for  us 
about  eight  months,  Isabell  told  us  she  would  be 
taking  a  day  or  two  off.  There  was  to  be  a  family 
affair  on  the  reservation  which  she  wished  to 
attend.  "A  festival?"  we  asked;  for  the  Papago 
has  many  festivals.  "I  guess  so,"  said  Isabell, 
after  some  thought.  "A  religious  festival?"  "No, 
I  don't  think  religious." 
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It  wasn't,  either.  Many  of  their  festivals  were 
religious,  however,  for  the  subtle  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, far  from  trying  to  stamp  out  the  pagan 
Papago  rites,  had  reinterpreted  them  to  fit  in 
with  Romish  rubrics  and  homilies;  and  the 
Papago  accepted  this  with  enthusiasm.  The 
padres  instituted  many  new  festivals  also  and  the 
Papago  cheerfully  adopted  them  all,  reinterpret- 
ing some  of  them  himself,  as  if,  indeed,  to  show 
the  fathers  that  interpretation  worked  both  ways. 

The  festival  for  which  Isabell  took  her  leave  of 
absence  was  a  purely  Indian  festival,  and  was 
known  as  the  puberty  dance.  Isabell,  being  eight- 
een, had  celebrated  her  puberty  dance  some  four 
or  five  years  before.  Now,  she  was  going  to  attend 
the  dance  for  a  young  cousin  whose  tremendous 
hour  had  arrived. 

The  Papago  regard  puberty  as  a  thing  of  awful 
and  mysterious  power;  the  woman  now  can  re- 
produce her  own  kind.  Within  her  now  resides 
the  mighty,  elemental  thing  which  makes  the 
desert  bloom  after  the  rain,  which  doubles  the 
numbers  of  the  herds,  which  repopulates  stricken 
villages,  which  is  the  only  source  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  life.  For  four  days  each  month,  when 
her  fertility  cycle  comes  upon  her  again,  the 
woman  must  be  sequestered  for  purification  in  a 
special  hut — each  family  maintained  one  hidden 
out  in  the  desert  scrub.  No  man  dare  look  upon 
her  nor  touch  her  during  this  time.  So  it  was 
in  the  old  days,  and  so  it  still  was  when  Isabell 
worked  for  us.  But  apparently  some  dispensation 
was  granted  the  Papago  woman  who  worked  in 
the  city. 

Isabell  packed  some  belongings  in  a  brown 
paper  bag,  said  a  casual  good-bye,  and  disap- 
peared down  the  street  ...  off  for  a  chant  and  a 
shuffle  under  the  moon,  in  the  shadow  of  Babo- 
quivari,  the  Papago's  highest  mountain,  which 
brooded  over  his  reservation  and  was  the  home  of 
his  greatest  gods. 

Puberty  dances,  minimally,  lasted  four  days 
and  nights;  but  if  a  good  one  got  going,  it  could 
string  out  for  a  month.  The  wealthier  the  family, 
the  longer  the  dance  was  apt  to  last,  for  the 
family  had  to  feed  the  guests  at  least  once  a  day. 
and  there  had  to  be  enough  tiswin  always  to  go 
around.  Tiswin  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  the 
saguaro — the  giant  cactus.  A  colorless  drink  of 
unpleasant  taste,  mildly  intoxicating,  it  is 
brouj  ih     in     quantities     during    puberty 

dances. 

Everybody  danced;  puberty  girl,  family,  in- 
laws, guests  The  men  and  women  stood  alter- 
nately side  by  side  in  two  lines  facing  each  other. 
Each  dancer  put  his  left  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 


the  dancer  next  to  him;  with  their  right  hands 
the  dancers  held  blankets  in  front  of  them,  like 
a  long  row  of  blankets  on  a  clothesline.  The  song- 
leader  made  rhythm  with  a  big  rattle  to  accom- 
pany his  chanting.  The  Papago  are  a  great 
singing  people,  and  songleaders  had  to  be  par- 
ticularly gifted.  They  have  three  favorite  words 
they  weave  in  and  out  of  all  their  songs:  rain, 
mountain,  wind — lovely  words  to  desert  dwellers, 
for  rain  makes  the  bean  grow,  mountains  provide 
them  with  caves,  wind  blows  their  cobwebs  away. 
And  it  was  of  rain,  mountain,  and  wind  that  the 
songleader  chanted — never  of  the  immediate 
business  at  hand.  His  lyrics  were  very  simple, 
and  everybody  sang  with  him.  The  lines  of  the 
dancers  shuffled  together,  then  shuffled  apart,  the 
blankets  swaying,  the  dust  stirring.  It  was  a  very 
slow  dance,  just  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth. 
At  the  command  of  the  songleader,  a  break  was 
taken,  and  tiswin  was  passed  around.  The  next 
reel  briskened  noticeably.  In  those  days,  this  was 
the  only  dance  where  physical  contact  between 
men  and  women  was  allowed,  segregation  by 
sexes  being  the  rule  in  all  the  others.  After 
enough  breaks  had  been  taken,  and  enough  tiswin 
consumed,  complete  license  among  the  unmarried 
sometimes  took  place  behind  the  fluttering 
blankets,  and  gaps  would  appear  in  the  lines  of 
the  dancers.  A  formal  recess  was  proclaimed  at 
midnight,  and  a  supper  of  rabbit,  beans,  corn, 
and  coffee  was  served.  Then  the  dancing  was  re- 
sumed. When  the  old  songleader  ran  out  of  steam, 
a  new  one  stepped  in.  As  for  the  puberty  girl, 
she  danced  in  as  a  maid,  but  sometimes  danced 
out  as  a  woman. 

So  our  Isabell  went  as  a  guest  to  the  puberty 
dance  of  her  young  cousin,  stayed  one  week,  re- 
turned to  her  household  duties  with  us,  and,  two 
months  later,  told  us  she  was  going  to  have  a 
baby.  When  we  asked  her  who  the  putative  father 
was.  she  said  she  didn't  know. 
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ell,  at  least  it  was  nothing  that  was  con- 
sidered secret  or  furtive  or  shameful;  unwed 
mothers-to-be  were  as  common  as  ollas  among 
the  Papago,  and  no  stigma  at  all  was  attached  to 
their  condition.  The  love  child,  once  it  arrived, 
lived  in  the  home  of  its  mother's  parents,  and 
was  accorded  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
the  child  of  a  properly  married  couple  could 
claim.  The  elder  people  quite  often  kidded  their 
unmarried  daughter  about  her  condition ;  not  be- 
cause the  Papago  have  dirty  minds,  but  because 
they  considered  the  thing  a  source  of  honest 
amusement  and  laughter,  and,  indeed,  of  pride. 
All  the  young  Papago  sooner  or  later  married,  the 


ceremony  being  an  agreement  between  their  re- 
spective parents,  and  what  offspring  had  preceded 
the  nuptial  blessing  were  thereby  legitimized. 
With  marriage,  promiscuity  ended.  In  the  good 
eld  days  among  the  Papago,  adultery  was  pun- 
ished by  death. 

After  Isabel]  informed  us  about  her  condition, 
we  did  some  calculating  and  estimated  that  we 
had  until  next  May  before  any  decisive  steps 
needed  to  be  taken.  Isabel!  had  been  so  roly-poly 
to  begin  with  that  her  condition  was  to  show 
hardly  at  all.  and  she  was  never  sick  a  day.  She 
sang  to  herself  more  often  than  had  been  her 
custom,  but  that  was  the  only  change  we  im- 
mediately noted. 

Later,  however,  she  began  to  observe  an  in- 
creasing number  of  taboos.  She  ceased  making 
fun  of  the  spastic  Negro  boy  who  sometimes 
passed  our  house,  for  fear  her  own  child  might 
be  a  spastic,  too.  She  avoided  dogs,  because  dogs 
had  been  known  to  make  papooses  ill.  Most  aston- 
ishing of  all  to  us  was  the  switcheroo  she  made 
about  the  tiger  rattlesnakes.  Overnight,  almost, 
she  became  seized  with  the  fear  that  my  brother 
might  get  the  notion  in  his  head  to  kill  them. 
Previous  to  the  puberty  dance  affair  nothing 
would  have  pleased  her  more,  but  now  she  wanted 
those  snakes  kept  alive  and  happy.  One  day  she 
came  back  from  shopping  at  the  Chinese  grocer's 
with  three  baby  mice — in  a  little  paper  bag — 
which  the  grocer  had  given  her  from  one  of  his 
traps.  She  asked  my  brother  to  feed  the  little 
rodents  to  his  tigers,  and  he  did  so,  and  she  was 
pleased.  "That  make  them  very  happy,  no?"  she 
asked.  "Never  saw  two  happier  snakes  in  all  my 
life,"  said  my  brother.  "Good,"  said  Isabell. 

Mr.  Richai-d,  the  Border  Patrolman,  undertook 
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to  analyze  this  new  behavior.  "You  see,  if  the 
snakes  were  to  die  now  unfed,  they'd  go  to  the 
underworld  and  start  telling  tales  to  the  spirits 
about  Isabell  and  her  upcoming  papoose.  But  if 
they  go  happily,  their  tummies  full  of  mice  and 
their  mouths  full  of  laughter,  they  will  probably 
be  inclined  only  to  say  nice  things  about  her.  So 
Isabell  wants  them  kept  well-fed  and  happy. 
See?"  The  Chinese  grocer  had  mice  aplenty  in  his 
store,  and  he  was  only  too  happy  to  trap  them 
for  Isabell.  This  enterprise  of  hers  made  com- 
plete sense  to  him,  because  he  came  from  a  land 
of  imperative  taboos  himself  and  sympathized 
with  her  need  for  reassurance.  Mostly,  however, 
when  she  wasn't  thinking  about  taboos,  Isabell 
just  loafed  around,  keeping  her  own  self  happy, 
because  the  happier  the  expectant  mother,  the 
happier  the  coming  child  would  be. 

^\fter  about  seven  months  had  passed,  we  sug- 
gested to  her  that  she  make  plans  for  going  to 
the  Stork's  Nest,  a  downtown  lying-in  facility, 
for  her  accouchement,  and  arrange  for  a  doctor, 
but  she  would  have  none  of  it.  "I  know  all  about 
it,"  she  said,  meaning  the  mechanics  of  giving 
birth  to  a  child.  "Maybe  I  ask  my  aunt;  I  dunno." 

"But  where  are  you  going  to  have  it,  Isabell?" 
we  asked.  "Are  you  going  back  to  the  reserva- 
tion?" 

"Course  not!  I  have  it  here.  Out  in  patio,  I 
think.  Is  good  tree  there.  I  show  you." 

We  went  out  in  the  patio  with  her,  and  she 
directed  our  attention  to  an  aged  mesquite,  some 
of  the  branches  of  which  paralleled  the  ground  at 
a  height  of  about  four  feet.  "This  fine  place,"  she 
said.  She  proposed,  when  her  time  came,  to  put 
a  mattress  and  sheet  under  those  branches,  seize 
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the  branches  in  her  hands,  position  herself  over 
the  mattress,  and  deliver  her  baby  upon  it. 

We  said.  "My  God.  Isabell,  yon  can't  do  that! 
Not  here." 

"Is  way  I  born.  Is  way  my  mama  born.  What's 
matter  with  it?  I  have  my  aunt  come.  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  it." 

Well,  what  was  wrong  with  it?  Obviously,  it 
had  worked  for  thousands  of  years,  and  there 
was  no  apparent  reason  why  it  shouldn't  work 
again  in  our  patio.  Nevertheless,  we  made  a 
private  pact  among  ourselves  that  Isabell  or  no. 
aunt  or  no,  when  her  labors  began  we  would  rush 
her  to  the  Stork's  Nest;  and  our  Border  Patrol- 
man went  to  the  Nest  and  made  the  necessary 
arrangements. 

That  spring  and  summer  proved  a  most  fruit- 
ful time  in  our  patio.  Near  my  bedroom  window, 
a  Circe  hummingbird  built  her  spiderweb  nest 
and  hatched  two  chicks.  My  Agassiz  tortoise 
female  laid  fifteen  eggs,  and  they  hatched.  A  new 
badger  which  our  Border  P.itrolman  had  acquired 
produced  two  kits.  My  brother's  tiger  rattlers  had 
four  snakelets.  The  Chinese  mulberry  trees  were 
clotted  with  berries.  The  pomegranate  bushes 
sagged  with  pomegranates.  The  palm  trees  oozed 
dates.  The  olive  tree  blackened  with  olives.  The 
barrel  cacti  sprouted  pods,  the  mesquite  pro- 
liferated with  beans,  the  rosebushes  blushed  with 
blossoms.  Everything  that  had  a  reproductive 
mechanism  employed  it  at  maximum  capacity. 
and  duplicated  its  kind  many  times  over. 

Amidst  all  that  burgeoning  we  kept  eying 
Isabell  more  and  more  nervously,  wondering 
when  she  would  join  in  the  abandon.  Again  and 
again,  we  rehearsed  our  plans  for  dragging  her 
off  to  the  Stork's  Nest.  We  kept  asking  her  when 
her  great  day  was  due.  "I  no  tell  you."  was  all 
she  would  say. 

"She  is  full  of  low  animal  cunning.  She'll  out- 
smart us  yet,"  said  my  brother. 

There  was  now,  too.  the  pressing  matter  of  a 
name  for  the  coming  infant.  Isabell  had  given  the 
problem  quite  a  bit  of  thought,  and,  disregarding 
all  our  suggestions,  flatly  said.  "If  girl.  I  call 
him  Sally.  If  hoy.  I  call  him  Mr.  Leverett." 
Leveret t  was  my  brother's  name,  and  he  had 
suffered  under  it  for  twenty-eight  years.  "I'll  he 
damned  if  you  do,"  he  said.  "That  name  will 
never  he  inflicted  on  another  helpless  child  if  I 
can  prevent  it."  "Is  pretty  name.''  said  Isabell. 
"I  like."  And  she  went  off  humming  to  herself. 
"Mr.  Leverett.  Mr.  Leverett.  Mr.  Leverett." 

Whether  or  no1  Papago  women  actually  can 
time  such  things,  I  do  not  know,  but  one  Sunday 
afternoon  when  the  three  of  us  were  safely  away, 


Isabell  summoned  her  aunt,  who  had  been  sitting 
like  a  passive  hen  in  a  wagon  down  the  street 
under  the  chinaberry  trees,  and,  with  her,  went 
out  in  the  patio  and  delivered  her  firstborn  under 
the  spreading  mesquite.  When  we  came  home,  the 
aunt  summoned  us  with  quiet  finger  and  led  us 
to  Isabell's  room.  Our  young  Empress  was  sitting 
up  in  bed,  fondling  and  attempting  to  nurse  a 
very  small  papoose.  "Is  Sally."  said  Isabell.  as 
proudly  as  if  she  had  brought  forth  a  queen. 

X  he  late  1930s  were  seminal  years  for  the 
Papago.  The  New  Deal  had  established  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps,  and  the  CCC's  tenta- 
cles spread  out  even  into  the  far  reaches  of  the 
San  Xavier  Indian  Reservation.  The  Papago 
themselves  had  little  or  no  idea  of  what  an  alarm- 
ing thing  an  economic  depression  was.  having 
always  more  or  less  existed  in  one;  but  the  young 
braves  easily  understood  and  quickly  approved 
the  idea  of  being  paid  wages  twice  a  month  for 
leaning  on  shovels,  and  gladly  they  joined  the 
CCC  ranks.  Over  the  long  years  the  Papago  had 
discovered  that  the  white  man  had  many  things 
the  red  man  did  not  have,  and  that  all  these 
things  cost  money.  Denim  jeans  were  better  than 
G-strings;  Army  shoes  better  than  open-toe 
clogs;  Winchesters  better  than  throwing  sticks; 
Camels  and  Chesterfields  better  than  desert  to- 
bacco; Fords  and  Chevies  better  than  horses  and 
wagons;  muscatel  better  than  tiswin. 

So  the  young  braves  went  to  work,  and  the 
old  order  began  to  pass,  and  the  Papago  made 
the  most  impressive  changeover  in  his  thousands 
of  years.  All  things  change.  Tucson,  once  ringed 
with  a  mud  wall  to  keep  out  the  Apache,  now  is 
ringed  with  eighteen  Titan  II  missile  silos  to 
keep  off  the  Russians.  Kitt  Peak  in  the  Quinlan 
Mountains,  once  the  home  of  a  Papago  god.  now 
is  the  site  of  the  world's  largest  solar  telescope. 
When  Sally  was  three  years  old.  Isabell  married 
a  husky  young  Papago  CCC  subforeman,  and  he 
built  them  a  four-room  adobe  house  out  on  the 
reservation  to  live  in.  When  Grandmother  Isabell 
comes  into  Tucson  these  days — Sally  is  grown-up 
and  has  children  of  her  own — she  comes  no  longer 
in  a  horse-drawn  wagon.  How  could  one  ever  get 
a  horse  and  wagon  across  the  Freeway?  Besides, 
there  are  no  chinaberry  trees  left  to  hitch  the 
horses  to.  Isabell  comes  to  Tucson  in  a  pickup 
truck;  and  she  has  to  park  the  truck  beside  a 
meter;  and  she  has  to  keep  putting  nickels  in  the 
meter,  or  else  move  on,  lest  the  Tucson  police 
give  her  a  ticket  for  staying — as  is  the  sedentary 
nature  of  the  Papago  after  fifteen  thousand 
years — too  long  in  one  place. 
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Who  gets  the  big  contracts  .  .  .  how 
profits  are  pyramided  .  .  .  and  where 
McNamara  is  trying  to  strip  off  the 
gold  plate. 

J\l  estled  in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  is 
a  $70-million  monument  to  the  inexcusable  waste 
that  has  become  an  accepted  part  of  our  national 
"defense"  program.  All  we  taxpayers  have  to 
show  for  this  particular  expenditure  is  an  un- 
finished underground  structure  that  was  to  have 
been  an  operations  center  for  the  Navy's  Big  Dish 
project.  This  plan  for  a  gigantic  radio  telescope 
to  eavesdrop  on  the  world  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain  at  Sugar  Grove  was  dropped  after  the 
Navy  belatedly  discovered  that  the  Dish  would 
not  be  needed  because  instruments  in  com- 
munications satellites  were  much  more  sensitive 
listening  posts. 

But  the  admirals  do  not  like  to  abandon  sinking 
ships,  so  they  tucked  into  last  year's  defense 
budget  another  appropriation  of  nearly  $4  million 
to  convert  the  remains  of  Big  Dish  into  a  radio 
receiving  station.  (It  always  takes  more  money  to 
make  a  boondoggle  useful.)  In  arguing  for  the 
rescue  operation  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  appealed  to  the  pork-barrel  instincts  of 
his  fellow  Congressmen  by  pointing  out  that  his 


state  was  "at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole  when 
it  comes  to  defense  installations." 

But  why  worry  about  a  mere  $70  million  that 
has  slipped  overboard  in  West  Virginia  when  a 
full  $3.7  billion  was  lavished  by  the  Air  Force  on 
twenty-two  SAGE  centers  scattered  across  the 
northern  part  of  the  country?  Early  in  the  1950s 
SAGE  was  sold  to  Congress  as  part  of  a  sophisti- 
cated radar  system  that  would  use  computers  to 
give  instant  warnings  of  the  approach  of  Soviet 
bombers.  The  only  trouble  is  that  SAGE  is  not 
yet  fully  operational,  and  this  is  now  the  missile 
age.  "The  great  problem,"  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  has  pointed  out,  "is  that  in 
a  missile  age  we  must  assume  the  Soviets  will 
first  attack  with  missiles  before  their  bombers 
attack,  and  almost  certainly  among  the  targets 
for  their  missile  attack  would  be  our  SAGE 
centers." 

In  the  $50-billion-plus  defense  program,  how- 
ever, $3.7  billion  is  minor  in  comparison  with  the 
$8.6-billion  stockpile  of  "strategic"  and  "critical" 
materials  stored  in  warehouses  throughout  the 
country.  Since  metals — copper,  zinc,  and  other 
ores — make  up  most  of  the  material  in  the  stock- 
pile, this  program  does  for  the  Western  mining 
industry  what  the  farm-price-support  program 
does  for  farmers — keeps  prices  artificially  high. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  stockpile — $3  billion 
worth  at  least — consists  of  materials  that  would 
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not  be  needed  in  time  of  war;  Gl  of  the  74  kinds 
of  materials  are  far  in  excess  of  any  possible 
defense  need.  Yet  these  stores  cannot  be  dumped 
on  the  market  without  raising  havoc  with  the 
price  of  domestic  metals  as  well  as  with  world 
markets. 

The  surplus  is  large  not  only  because  of  chang- 
ing estimates  of  potential  wartime  needs  but  also 
because  Western  mining  interests  succeeded  early 
in  the  1950s  in  pressuring  the  government  into 
making  the  stockpile  a  subsidy  for  them.  In  1954, 
when  a  mining  strike  caused  a  temporary  increase 
in  copper  prices,  twelve  companies  that  had 
agreed  to  furnish  copper  for  the  national  stock- 
pile went  to  the  government  to  ask  to  be  relieved 
of  their  obligations  so  they  could  take  advantage 
of  the  rising  market.  They  were  excused  from 
their  federal  contracts  and  were  able  to  pick  up 
$3  million  in  quick  profits. 

The  huge  and  prosperous  M.  A.  Hanna  Com- 
pany, whose  chairman,  George  M.  Humphrey, 
later  became  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  in  the 
Eisenhower  Administration,  was  among  the  many 
large  firms  to  profit  from  the  stockpile  subsidy 
program.  From  1955  to  1960  the  government 
bought  nickel  from  the  Hanna  Company  at  a 
contract  price  of  91  cents  a  pound,  at  a  time  when 
commercial  nickel  prices  varied  from  64.5  to  74 
cents.  In  those  six  years  the  company's  nickel 
division  showed  an  astounding  57  per  cent  profit 
— while  the  entire  mining  industry  earned  8.4 
per  cent.  Altogether,  it  cost  the  taxpayers  some 
$20  million  to  help  Hanna.  In  fairness  to  that 
firm,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  when  it 
accepted  the  government's  order  for  nickel,  the 
metal  was  in  short  supply  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  market  price  was  considerably  higher 
than  it  was  in  the  years  when  Hanna  made  its 
deliveries. 

As  the  stockpile  of  metals  has  grown,  so  has 
the  supply  of  fissionable  materials.  Although  the 
United  States  already  has  on  hand  enough  nuclear 
weapons  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  several  times 
over — as  President  Kennedy  acknowledged  twice 
during  the  debate  over  the  test-ban  treaty  last 
year — the  mining  of  uranium  and  the  production 
of  plutonium  still  continue  under  contracts  made 
some  time  ago. 

The  cutback  ordered  by  President  Johnson 
in  Januarj  was  the  first  substantial  attempt 
to  inject  common  sense  into  the  program.  How- 
ever, the  production  of  fissionable  materials  means 
not  only  more  weapons  but  also  jobs  in  such 
atomic  ei  ,  ilities  as  the  ones  at  Oak  Ridge. 

Tennessee;  on  the  Savannah  River  in  South  Caro- 
lina; and  at  Hanford  on  the  Columbia  River  in 


Washington  state.   Also  involved  are  large  corpo-  i 
rations — including  the  Kerr-McGee  mining  com-  i 
panies.   It  is  no  wonder  that  tentative  efforts  by  i 
the  Defense  Department  to  cut  back  by  $1  billion 
its  purchases  of  fissionable  materials  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  being  opposed  by 
the  interested  parties. 

But  sometimes  the  various  stockpiles  get  too 
big  even  for  the  Defense  Department.  From  1958 
to  1962  the  military  disposed  of  $31.5  billion 
worth  of  surplus  property,  or  an  average  of  $6.3 
billion  a  year.  It  realized  only  from  two  to  three 
cents  on  every  dollar's  worth  of  discarded  equip- 
ment and  property,  most  of  which  was  sold  for 
scrap  since  obsolete  weapons  seldom  are  useful 
for  any  civilian  purpose. 

Plunge  Without  Plan 

J.  his  magnitude  of  waste  is  generally  blamed  on 
the  speed  with  which  weapons  must  be  developed 
in  the  missile  age  and  the  swiftness  with  which 
strategic  concepts  change.  A  missile  capable  of 
being  propelled  at  supersonic  speeds  from  the 
United  States  to  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  Union 
obviously  had  to  be  developed  quickly  without 
regard  to  its  cost. 

"When  the  potential  payoff  is  extremely  great," 
Secretary  McNamara  has  said,  "correspondingly 
great  costs  and  risks  are  justified."  All  too  often, 
however,  he  told  the  Senate-House  Economic 
Committee,  "large-scale  weapons-system  develop- 
ments, and  even  procurement  programs,  have  been 
undertaken  before  we  had  clearly  determined  that 
there  existed  a  suitable  technological  base  on 
which  to  draw." 

The  futile,  fifteen-year  effort  to  develop  a 
nuclear-powered  airplane — at  a  cost  of  $1  billion 
— is  one  of  the  most  expensive  examples  of  the 
Defense  Department's  propensity  for  plunging 
ahead  without  adequate  planning.  Relatively  little 
was  spent  on  developing  an  efficient  nuclear  re- 
actor small  enough  to  be  used  in  an  airplane; 
most  of  the  money  was  spent  on  efforts  to  design 
a  weapons  system  and  an  air-frame,  with  parts, 
tires,  and  oils  that  would  resist  radiation.  Large 
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sums  were  thus  used  to  support  a  Might-test 
program  before  any  progress  had  been  made 
toward  Retting  the  plane  in  the  air. 

Another  expensive  example  this  one  cost  the 
taxpayers  only  half  a  billion — was  the  effort  to 
develop  a  jet-powered  flying  boat.  The  Navy 
wanted  a  fast  plane  to  lay  mines.  It  had  to  be 
able  to  take  oil'  and  land  in  six-  to  eight-foot 
waves,  tarry  a  payload  of  .".0,000  pounds,  and  have 
a  range  of  900  miles.  Although  tests  of  models 
disclosed  basic  design  deficiencies,  more  than  $200 
million  was  spent  on  the  production  of  the  plane 
before  the  whole  project  was  finally  canceled. 

Congress  Looks  Away 

Congress  has  tolerated  such  huge  waste  be- 
cause anything  done  in  the  name  of  defense  is 
practically  immune  from  criticism  on  Capitol  Hill. 
(Though  not  entirely  immune,  as  we  shall  see 
later.)  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  first  article  of  this 
series,  the  kind  of  waste  that  is  condoned  in  the 
Pentagon  makes  the  mistakes  in  such  heavily 
criticized  programs  as  foreign  aid  and  farm  sub- 
sidies seem  minuscule. 

Yet,  Congressional  committees  have  never  in- 
vestigated Pentagon  blunders  like  the  Big  Dish, 
SAGE,  the  nuclear-powered  airplane,  or  the  jet- 
propelled  flying  boat.  The  stockpile  of  strategic 
materials  was  the  subject  of  a  Senate  investiga- 
tion, but  in  the  eighteen  months  since  the  hear- 
ings ended  its  size  has  increased. 

Not  until  McNamara  took  over  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  three  years  ago  were  efforts  made  to 
apply  a  tight  checkrein  on  new  projects,  to  insist 
that  weapons  be  more  carefully  thought  through 
before  being  put  into  production,  to  prevent 
duplication  among  the  services;  and  to  break 
up  the  close  and  expensive  relationships  be- 
tween the  services  and  their  trusted  contractors. 
During  the  1950s  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  acquired  so  many  wasteful  habits  that 
it  will  take  years  to  change  their  ways.  Nor 
is  there  any  sign  that  Congress  is  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  kind  of  investigations  that  would  be 
required  to  clear  the  way  for  efficiency  in  the 
Pentagon  and  in  the  nation's  defense  plants. 
When  Members  of  Congress  speak  out  against 
military  waste,  their  warnings  generally  fall  on 
empty  Senate  and  House  chambers. 

One  important — and  traditionally  American — 
way  to  prevent  waste  in  purchasing  military  sup- 
plies would  be  to  insist  on  competitive  bidding 
for  Pentagon  business.  For  more  than  a  century, 
open  competition  for  government  contracts  has 
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been  recognized  as  the  best  method  to  assure 
honest  and  efficient  spending  of  public  funds 
— although  some  defense  agencies,  notably  the 
Navy,  have  long  preferred  other  methods. 
But  as  the  defense  program  has  rapidly 
expanded  and  as  the  sophistication  of  weapons 
has  increased,  competitive  bidding  has  steadily 
decreased.  The  Pentagon  favors  negotiating 
contracts  with  suppliers  it  decides  are  best 
qualified  to  do  the  work.  In  the  last  ten  years 
the  services  have  spent  nearly  all  (84  to  89 
per  cent)  of  their  funds  for  defense  goods  and 
services  under  such  contracts.*  Many  of  the 
negotiated  contracts  do  result  from  design  and 
cost  competitions,  but  these  are  limited  and  the 
results  are  not  binding  on  the  officials  making 
the  procurement  decisions. 

There  are  many  valid  reasons  for  the  letting  of 
contracts  through  negotiation  rather  than  publicly 
advertised  competitive  bidding.  Modern  weapons 
cannot  be  bought  off  a  shelf,  as  Congress  recog- 
nized in  1946  when  it  granted  authority  to  the 
military  for  negotiating  peacetime  contracts.  But 
this  authority — which  the  services  had  assured 
Congress  would  be  used  sparingly — has  now  be- 
come the  preferred  Pentagon  method  for  letting 
contracts. 

Often,  a  contractor  is  chosen  to  develop  a 
weapon  and  then  allowed  to  produce  it  without  any 
Pentagon  effort  to  find  out  whether  he  can  do 
the  job  better  and  more  cheaply  than  anyone 
else.  Sometimes  in  such  situations  close  relation- 
ships develop  between  the  contractor  and  the 
military  service  he  is  working  for,  and  military 
officers  and  civilian  employees  of  the  services  cross 
over  to  take  better-paying  jobs  with  industry. 

Competitive  bidding  not  only  avoids  compromis- 
ing involvements;  it  almost  always  saves  the  tax- 
payers money.  After  studying  a  series  of  cases 
where  competitive  buying  replaced  negotiated 
contracts,  the  General  Accounting  Office  concluded 
that  competition  means  average  savings  to  the 
government  of  25  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  savings  that  have  resulted  from 
competition  were  even  greater.  The  price  of  fluid 
for  hydraulic  equipment  on  airplanes  dropped 
from  $25  to  $15  a  gallon  when  competitive  bids 
were  sought  before  purchases  were  made.  Electric 
motors  went  down  from  $614  to  $280,  a  reduction 

*  The  $50-billion  defense  budget  is  divided  roughly 
into  $20  billion  for  salaries  and  allowances;  $10 
billion  for  clothing,  medicines,  and  other  goods;  $20 
billion  for  development  and  production  of  weapons 
and  other  equipment.  It  is  in  the  last  category  that 
waste  is  most  understandable,  since  much  of  the  work 
is  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  rush  may  be  a 
military  necessity. 
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of  54  per  cent.  Eight-inch  howitzers  declined  in 
price  from  $68,044  to  $41,415,  or  by  39  per  cent. 
The  price  of  some  complicated  radio  communica- 
tions equipment  went  down  43  per  cent.  Fins  for 
the  Talos  missile  cost  $1,360  when  purchased 
competitively.  This  was  a  drop  of  32  per  cent 
from  the  negotiated  figure  of  $1,998.99 — which 
obviously  was  not  the  bargain-basement  price  that 
it  would  seem  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  and  persistent  advo- 
cates of  competitive  bidding  in  the  Pentagon  is 
Republican  Representative  Earl  Wilson  of  In- 
diana, who  made  daily  speeches  on  the  House  floor 
for  three  weeks  last  winter  to  document  his 
charges  that  contracts  often  are  negotiated  when 
competitive  bidding  could  be  used  to  purchase 
equipment  more  economically.  A  rotund  man  in 
his  fifties  and  a  flamboyant  speaker.  Wilson  got 
interested  in  Defense  Department  procurement 
habits  when  a  friend  of  his  lost  out  on  a  contract 
year  after  year  through  dealings  that  proved  to 
be  illegal. 

Buddies  on  the  Business  Side 

£\.  nother  case  cited  by  Congressman  Wilson 
involved  the  Collins  Radio  Company  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  The  Navy  negotiated  a  contract 
with  Collins  for  the  development  of  an  advanced 
and  highly  sensitive  walkie-talkie  radio.  When  the 
radio  was  successfully  developed  at  a  cost  of  a 
million  dollars,  the  Navy  decided  not  to  seek  com- 
petitive bids  for  the  construction  of  670  sets  that 
it  wanted  built  immediately,  and  instead  negoti- 
ated another  contract  with  Collins.  Wilson  con- 
tends that  the  Navy's  failure  to  seek  competitive 
bids  cost  the  taxpayers  an  additional  and  un- 
necessary million  dollars. 

"I   had  a  Navy   rear  admiral  tell  me."  Wilson 

said.    ".    .    .    that    he    is    consistently    amazed    at 

the   way   Collins   anticipates   and    is   able   to   get 

sole-source   contracts   to   fill   present   and   future 

requirements  of  the   Navy.    In  the   next   breath 

he  admitted  that  Collins  seldom,  if  ever,  wins  a 

competitive  procurement,  and  he  admitted  that  at 

least    134    Collins    employees    are    former    Navy 

oyees.   ...  In  short,  the  inference  here  is 

.lain — here  is  a  company  with  a  locked-up  inside 

k  to  Navy  money." 

At  Wilson's  request,  the  General  Accounting 
Ollk  former  Navy  officers  and  civil- 

ians who  work  for  Collins  in  the  six-year 

period   I  1962.    Included  among  the 

134    former  en   the  GAO   found   on    the 

Collins  payroll  were  a  rear  admiral,  a  captain,  a 


design  engineer,  and  several  commanders,  con- 
tract negotiators,  radio  engineers,  and  other 
technicians  skilled  in  the   Navy's  ways. 

In  discussing  the  Collins  case  Wilson  has  em- 
phasized that  so  far  as  he  could  tell  no  laws  were 
violated  and  that  all  of  the  dealings  were  accord- 
ing to  well-established  rules.  But,  he  added,  "one 
of  those  rules  is  evidently  to  hire  ex-service  people 
who  have  friends  and  influence  inside  procurement 
sections." 

Wilson  has  also  been  disturbed  by  another 
series  of  radio  contracts.  These  were  for  radio 
sets  to  be  mounted  on  Army  vehicles.  The  con- 
tracts were  negotiated  with  the  Avco  Corporation 
after  Courtney  Johnson,  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  during  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion, ruled  that  insufficient  information  was  avail- 
able for  competitive  bidding.  Six  months  later 
Johnson  left  the  Defense  Department  with  the 
change  of  Administrations,  but  in  two  months  he 
returned  to  train  his  successor,  Paul  R.  Ignatius. 
Later  in  1961  Johnson  left  the  Pentagon  again, 
this  time  to  become  a  consultant  to  Avco.  Shortly 
thereafter  Ignatius  decided  that  a  second  round 
of  radio  purchases  should  also  be  negotiated  with 
Avco  rather  than  bought  through  competitive 
bidding.  Wilson  has  produced  figures  to  show 
competitive  bids  would  have  saved  the  Army 
$35  million  on  these  radios. 

The  movement  of  officers  and  civilian  employees 
from  the  Pentagon  to  the  industries  is  a  costly 
drain.  Every  important  defense  contractor  has 
retired  generals  or  admirals,  colonels  or  com- 
manders on  his  payroll.  Civilian  specialists  who 
can  find  their  way  through  the  labyrinth  of 
Pentagon  procedures  also  forsake  government 
service  for  the  better-paying  defense  industries. 
The  Defense  Department  has  no  control  over  what 
civilians  do  when  they  leave  government  employ, 
and  regulations  applying  to  the  activities  of 
retired  officers  prohibit  them  only  from  partici- 
pating in  direct  buying  and  selling  activities 
involving  the  services. 

The  most  recent  count  of  retired  officers  em- 
ployed by  companies  doing  business  with  the 
Pentagon  was  made  by  a  House  Armed  Services 
subcommittee.  It  showed  that  more  than  1,400 
retired  officers  were  on  the  payrolls  of  the  hundred 
largest  military  contractors.  General  Dynamics 
alone  employed  186  retired  officers,  including 
three  generals  and  twenty  admirals.  Lockheed: 
171.  with  five  generals  and  22  admirals.  North 
American  Aviation:  84,  with  two  generals  and  six 
admirals.  Hoeing:  72,  with  two  generals  and  three 
admirals.  Salaries  were  good,  too.  Though  most 
were  below  $20,000,  they  ranged  up  to  $100,000  a 


year,  and  that's  on  top  of  the  retirement  pay 
given  retired  officers  by  a  grateful  nation. 

The  House  subcommittee,  which  was  headed  by 
Democratic  Representative  F.  Edward  Hubert  of 
Louisiana,  concluded  that  "the  'coincidence'  of 
contracts  and  personal  contacts  with  linns  repre- 
sented by  retired  officers  and  retired  civilian 
officials  sometimes  raises  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
complete  objectivity  of  some  of  these  decisions." 
The  subcommittee  also  rejected  arguments  made 
by  retired  officers  and  defense  contractors  that 
such  officers  are  has-beens  totally  without  influ- 
ence among  their  former  colleagues.  "Surely,"  the 
subcommittee  commented,  "industry  is  not  em- 
ploying historians  at  lush  salaries.  Industry  buys 
what  the  employee  knows.  It  buys  knowledge 
which  can  be  converted  into  sales  for  a  profit." 

The  influence  of  so-called  "advisory"  councils 
to  the  Defense  Department  and  to  the  services 
presents  problems  not  much  different  from  those 
involved  in  the  hiring  of  retired  officers  by  in- 
dustry. Republican  Senator  John  J.  Williams  of 
Delaware  once  called  attention  to  the  unbelievable 
size  of  surplus  feather  stocks  owned  by  the 
military  and  suggested  that  one  reason  for  the 
surplus  might  have  been  an  advisory  board  on 
wartime  feather  needs,  which  turned  out  to  be 
made  up  of  feather  merchants  who  appeared  to  be 
feathering  their  own  nests. 

Although  advisory  committees  always  raise 
difficult  questions  about  possible  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, McNamara  established  a  major  new  one  at 
the  Pentagon.  It  is  the  Defense  Industry  Advisory 
Council,  and  its  twenty  members  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  big  defense  contractors.  So  far, 
the  council's  meetings  apparently  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  legitimate  problems 
involving  defense  contracts  and  have  not  resulted 
in  any  instances  of  undue  industry  influence.  But 
the  danger  is  ever  present  when  the  relations 
between  defense  contractors  and  the  Pentagon 
are  so  close  and  so  constant. 

The  Pyramid  Called  "Nike" 

A  s  part  of  an  effort  to  break  up  the  close 
relationships  that  have  developed  between  the 
services  and  their  contractors — and  constitute  a 
key  element  in  the  military-industrial  complex 
that  former  President  Eisenhower  warned  against 
— McNamara  is  trying  to  force  the  services  to 
bring  competition  back  into  military  procurement. 
One  important  method  is  to  divide  new  weapons 
into  component  parts  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  developed  so  that  competitive  bids  can  be 
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sought  on  each  part.  The  individualistic  Vice 
Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  this  method  some  years  ago — even 
in  constructing  the  most  sophisticated  equipment 
— when  he  directed  that,  the  work  on  the  atomic 
submarines  be  split  up  so  that  competitive  bids 
could  be  obtained  and  knowledge  of  this  new 
technology  could  be  more  widely  spread. 

With  President  Johnson's  backing,  Secretary 
McNamara  is  also  trying  to  reduce  the  number  of 
contracts  in  which  the  government  guarantees  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  work  plus  a  fixed  fee  or  profit. 
In  1952  these  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts,  which 
carry  neither  an  incentive  for  efficiency  nor  an 
element  of  risk  for  the  contractor,  amounted  to 
only  13  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  defense  con- 
tracts. By  1961  they  had  increased  to  38  per  cent. 
McNamara  has  been  able  to  bring  the  figure  down 
to  less  than  20  per  cent,  and  his  goal  is  to  reduce  it 
to  12  per  cent  within  another  year  and  thus  save 
$600  million  annually.  He  is  trying  to  get  the 
services  to  write  contracts  providing  for  higher 
profits  to  contractors  who  reduce  costs. 

The  loose  contracting  and  subcontracting  prac- 
tices that  mushroomed  in  the  1950s  along  with  the 
missile  race  also  led  to  widespread  pyramiding 
of  profits.  Contractors  were  allowed  not  only  to 
take  their  usual  profits  on  work  they  did  them- 
selves ;  they  also  were  permitted  to  take  the  same 
profit  margin  on  work  done  for  them  by  sub- 
contractors, who  in  turn  had  already  figured  in 
their  own  profit. 

The  only  detailed  study  of  the  profit-pyramid- 
ing in  missile  production  was  made  two  years  ago 
by  the  Senate  Investigations  subcommittee  headed 
by  Democratic  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  of 
Arkansas.  The  subcommittee  examined  contracts 
and  subcontracts  for  the  Army's  Nike  system, 
which  cost  $1.5  billion  over  its  first  decade  and  is 
still  being  developed  as  an  anti-missile  weapon. 

The  prime  contractor  for  the  Nike  work  has 
been  Western  Electric,  a  subsidiary  of  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  But  Western 
Electric  subcontracted  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
work,  mostly  to  Douglas  Aircraft.  Douglas  in  turn 
subcontracted  80  per  cent  of  its  work,  principally 
to  Fruehauf  Trailer  and  Consolidated  Western 
Steel,  a  subsidiary  of  U.  S.  Steel.  Thus,  there  were 
three  tiers  of  contractors,  and  at  each  level  the 
firms  were  taking  profits  not  only  on  the  work 
they  did  but  also  on  the  work  that  was  done 
for  them. 

When  the  bills  from  Douglas  and  the  other  sub- 
contractors who  dealt  directly  with  Western  Elec- 
tric reached  the  top,  Western  Electric  figured  it 
had  earned  a  profit  of  $112,500,000.  This  amounted 
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to  31.3  per  cent  on  its  own  work  and  7.9  per  cent 
when  it  was  spread  over  the  subcontracted  work, 
too. 

It  costs  money  for  a  contractor  to  administer 
and  oversee  subcontracts.  But  both  the  Western 
Electric  and  Douglas  contracts  included  provisions 
to  pay  for  such  administrative  costs  before  profits 
were  to  be  figured.  Officials  of  both  Western 
Electric  and  Douglas  defended  their  taking  of 
profits  on  subcontracts  by  noting  that  this  is  the 
customary  way  of  doing  business,  with  private 
as  well  as  government  customers.  They  also  said 
that  neither  the  Defense  Department  nor  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  which  reviews  defense  con- 
tracts and  profits,  had  found  anything  wrong  with 
the  arrangements  criticized  by  the  Senate  sub- 
committee as  the  pyramiding  of  profits.  But 
Senator  McClellan  demanded  a  further  explana- 
tion. 

In  answering,  Donald  Douglas.  Jr..  president  of 
Douglas    Aircraft,    included    advertising    \ 

ssary  expense  that  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
government.  (According  to  present  practice,  ad- 
vertising must  be  limited  chiefly  to  recruitment 
if  it  is  to  be  charged  to  the  government. )  Douglas 
declared : 

One  of  the  principal  methods  for  acquainting 
the  public  at  large  with  the  important  role  our 
company  plays  in  our  economy  and  in  our 
national  defense  is  through  advertising.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  enables  us  to 
attract  and  retain  more  qualified  employees.  In 
a  sense,  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  our  advertis- 
ing identifies  our  personnel  with  the  defense  of 
their  country  in  much  the  same  way  that  his 
uniform  identifies  the  soldier,  sailor,  or  airman. 

Douglas  argued  further  that  the  development 
costs  of  his  firm's  civilian  aircraft — including 
even  the  DC-3.  which  was  placed  on  the  market  in 
the  1930s  and  has  not  been  changed  in  any  basic 
way  since  then — contributed  to  the  company's 
ability  to  carry  out  a  missile  contract.  Therefore, 
part  of  the  cost  of  developing  the  DC-3  could 
properly  be  charged  off  to  the  Nike  work.  But 
McClellan  was  certainly  not  convinced,  and  he 
said : 

This  attempt  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  minimize  the 
size  of  his  company's  real  profits  is  entirely 
unsupported  by  the  facts.  His  attempt  to  charge 
expenses  f  commercial  endeavors  of  his  com- 
pany against  his  actual  profit  on  the  Nike 
missile  production,  in  an  effort  to  diminish  or 
the  true  nature  and  extent  of  his  mis- 
sile profit,  is  patently  improper  and  unjustified 
and  cannot  be  approved  or  allowed  to  stand. 

Yet   it   was  I    to   stand.    The   taking  of 

profits  by  prime  rs  on  work  done  bv  sub- 


contractors has  become  an  accepted  part  of  the 
defense  program.  But  most  taxpayers,  who  are 
the  ones  paying  the  profits,  would  undoubtedly 
agree  with  McClellan  that  such  profit-taking  is 
difficult  to  defend. 

All  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  de- 
fense contractors  in  general  are  making  excessive 
profits.  In  fact,  at  this  moment  nobody  knows 
for  sure  whether  the  overall  profit  figure  is  too 
big  or  too  small;  McNamara  has  studies  under 
way  which  he  hopes  will  give  him  the  answer. 
Some  figures  now  available  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  typical  profit  on  defense  business  is 
rather  modest.  For  example,  4.680  contractors 
who  did  a  total  defense  business  amounting  to 
more  than  $32  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
have  had  their  contracts  audited  and  renegoti- 
ated. Their  combined  profits  came  to  S917  million, 
or  2.9  per  cent — and  this  was  before  taxes  and 
before  the  deduction  of  any  costs  that  might 
be  disallowed  by  the  government.  Moreover, 
almost  S7  billion  worth  of  business  resulted 
in  losses  for  the  contractors — a  loss  amounting 
to  6.6  per  cent  of  the  money  paid  them  by 
the  government,  before  taxes  and  nonallowed 
costs. 

Before  anyone  can  decide,  however,  whether  a 
profit  of  less  than  3  per  cent  on  sales  is  too 
much  or  too  little,  a  lot  of  other  questions 
have  to  be  examined — such  as  the  return  on 
invested  capital,  and  the  value  of  special  assis- 
tance provided  by  the  government  to  certain 
contractors.  Frequently,  for  instance,  the  De- 
fense Department  provides  equipment  or  facili- 
ties, or  helps  in  the  financing  of  defense  work 
by  making  advance  payments.  And.  as  Admiral 
Rickover  has  pointed  out.  profits  may  be  hidden 
in  cost  figures  that  often  are  all  but  impossible 
for  the  government  to  check. 

"Extensive  profits  can  be  hidden  in  costs  just  by 
the  way  overhead  is  charged  or  how  component 
parts  or  material  are  priced."  he  has  said.  "The 
government  agency  may  never  know  how  much 
the  equipment  actually  costs  to  produce  and  how 
much  profit  the  contractor  makes  in  producing  it." 


"Safety"  Can  Be  Gold-plated 


D 


1  ;ise  costs  are  also  often  increased  by 
building  into  equipment  marginal  or  unnecessary 
features.  Sometimes  such  "gold-plating"  can  be 
defended  in  terms  of  safety  or  performance,  but 
frequently — as  the  x-esult  of  inefficiency  or  lazi- 
ness in  the  Pentagon — an  item  that  could  be 
produced  on  the  assembly  line  is  kept  a  custom- 
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made  job  because  that  is  how  limited  production 
began. 

Fortunately,  some  instances  of  safe  and  eco- 
nomical trimming  can  be  cited:  A  commercial 
hydraulic  device  replaced  the  specially  designed 
electronic  "mule"  for  opening  and  closing  the 
underground  Minuteman  missile  silos,  and  the 
cost  of  each  "mule"  dropped  from  $555,000  to 
$80,800.  A  similar  substitution  cut  the  cost  of  a 
lift  truck  for  another  missile  from  $2,480  to  $385. 
When  excess  capacity  in  a  brake-fluid  container 
for  the  T-38  airplane  was  eliminated,  costs  per 
unit  were  reduced  from  $175  to  $52. 

To  try  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  vast 
and  unconscionably  wasteful  defense  effort,  Secre- 
tary McNamara  set  up  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  to  handle  purchasing  of  certain  common 
items — such  as  food,  uniforms,  and  trucks — 
which  are  used  by  all  of  the  services.  The  mere 
establishment  of  such  an  agency  was  a  triumph. 
Ever  since  the  Defense  Department  was  set  up  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  to  try  to  unite  the 
services,  central  supply  has  been  bitterly  fought 
by  those  admirals  and  generals  who  seemed  bent 
on  preserving  the  identities,  peculiarities,  and 
rivalries  of  each  service  at  whatever  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  Whenever  such  an  agency  was  men- 
tioned, they  muttered  foreboding  words  about  a 
"fourth  service." 

But  nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened.  In  its 
first  two  years  the  agency  took  over  the  pur- 
chase and  management  of  one  million  of  the  four 
million  separate  items  that  the  services  feel  they 
must  have  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
warfare.  The  agency  is  already  saving  taxpayers 
some  money  as  it  cuts  its  way  through  the  pro- 
curement jungle  in  the  Pentagon.  In  the  past, 
one  service  frequently  has  sold  for  scrap  what 
another  was  buying. 

McNamara's  efforts  to  avoid  duplication  have 
extended  even  to  the  development  of  complicated 
equipment  like  the  TFX  airplane,  which  was  the 
subject  of  a  year-long  investigation  by  the 
McClellan  Committee.  Over  the  protests  of  both 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  McNamara  ordered 
the  development  of  an  advanced  fighter  plane 
that  could  be  landed  on  the  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier  and  could  also  meet  the  Air  Force's 
maneuverability  and  range  specifications. 

If  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  had  each  been 
allowed  to  produce  its  own  plane,  two  production 
lines  and  two  pipelines  of  spare  parts  and  other 
support  equipment  would  have  had  to  be  set 
up.  As  it  is,  the  Pentagon's  huge  inventory  is 
crammed  with  extra  parts  for  servicing  the 
great    variety    of    airplanes    maintained    by   the 


Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  Many  of  the  airplanes 
perform  substantially  the  same  missions  and 
vary  only  slightly   in  design. 

In  fact,  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  have 
so  much  unnecessary  equipment  that  they  cannot 
keep  track  of  it.  Recently,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  reported  that  $147  million  worth  of 
equipment  had  disappeared  from  the  Navy's  rec- 
ords while  the  Air  Force  had  "lost"  $164  million 
worth. 

But  McNamara  is  making  progress.  He  can 
substantiate  claims  that  the  defense  program 
would  have  cost  a  billion  dollars  more  than  it 
now  costs  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  achieve 
savings,  principally  by  forcing  the  services  to 
buy  only  what  they  need  and  to  eliminate  gold- 
plating  of  weapons.  He  has  also  saved  money  by 
getting  more  competition  into  the  procurement 
system  and  by  closing  unnecessary  bases  and  other 
facilities.  In  addition,  the  Defense  Department's 
creaky  machinery  for  measuring  contractors' 
profits  has  been  reexamined,  and  tighter  stand- 
ards are  being  established,  particularly  to  prevent 
the  pyramiding  of  profits.  By  1966,  McNamara 
hopes,  these  everyday  savings  will  total  well 
over  S3  billion  each  year. 

The  job  undertaken  by  Secretary  McNamara 
has  not  been  easy;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  it  will  be  any  easier  in  the  future  to 
prevent  a  fiasco  like  the  shattered  Big  Dish 
project,  or  a  S3.7-billion  investment  in  obsoles- 
cence like  the  SAGE  project,  or  the  spending 
of  other  funds  on  ventures  like  the  atomic- 
powered  plane  and  the  jet-powered  flying  boat. 

In  defending  McNamara  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  winter,  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  the 
Majority  Leader,  declared  it  would  be  "gross 
naivete  to  assume"  that  pressures  will  not  in- 
crease as  decisions  affecting  the  jobs  of  millions 
of  Americans  are  made  in  the  Pentagon. 

"What  the  Defense  Department  does  or  does 
not  do,"  he  said,  "has  come  to  have  great  im- 
portance not  only  for  defense  but  for  the  well- 
being  of  business,  labor,  and  whole  communities 
scattered  throughout  the  nation.  We  must  be 
ever  mindful,  lest  in  determining  what  is  neces- 
sary for  military  defense  we  become  so  obsessed 
with  the  extra  margin  for  safety  that  it  grows 
into  a  fear-fed  monster  which,  in  the  end,  devours 
that  which  it  is  designed  to  safeguard." 

(conclud         this  scries):   Could   the 
economy  stand  substantial  reductions  in  def> 
spending  in  the  event  of  disarmament?   Is  the 
>fer   of    hug<  nment   defense    expend- 

iftnes  to  a  new  monster — the  space  program — 
the  only  way  out  of  the  disarmament  di 
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The  Horrors  of  Bomarzo 

by  Prince  Giovanni  Borghese,  Duke  of  Bomarzo 
as  told  to  Maria  Luisa  Boggeri  Ambrosini 


A  descendant  of  two  ancient  families 
searches  memory  and  dark  legend  to 
discover  what  kinds  of  people  made  this 
garden  of  grotesques  four  centuries  ago. 


J?  ifty  miles  north  of  Rome,  the  Gardens  of 
Bomarzo — known  also  as  "the  sacred  wood" — 
lie  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
fortress  castle  of  the  Orsini.  It  is  a  land  of 
violence  and  mystery.  Everywhere  there  is  the 
whisper  of  invisible  streams.  The  vegetation  is 
curiously  lush.  Even  in  late  fall  the  gardens  are 
alive  with  red  and  pale  green  leaves  and  dark 
gray  weeds.  Gigantic  statues,  sculptured  four 
centuries  ago,  are  scattered  among  the  oaks.  They 
were  carved  in  situ  from  the  rock — a  volcanic 
tufa  glittering  with  mica.  Some  of  them  are  un- 
mistakably Oriental,  others  Michelangelesque. 
Some  are  horribly  cruel,  others  sensual. 

In  the  foreground  is  the  head  of  an  ogre,  so 
large  that  a  room  has  been  made  inside  it.  When 
a  fire  is  built  in  the  room  a  red  light  shines  from 
the  ogre's  eyes.  Nearby  is  a  dragon  fighting  a 
lioness  for  possession  of  her  cubs;   one  of  the 
cubs  is  crushed  under  the  dragon's  belly.  A  huge 
ant  seems  at  first  to  be  a  circus  beast  to 
'it   a  child,  but  closer  examination  shows  it 
fling  a  dying  warrior  with  its  trunk.  A 
ess  holds  a  torch,  with  the  hair  of  the 
pubic   area   as   carefully  carved   as   that   of   the 
head.  A  mermaid  wears  the  headdress  of  a  Java- 
nese dancer,   her  massive  scaled  legs   separated 
in  a  split  at    right  angles  to  the  body.  But  the 
most  unforgi  s  the  statue  of  a  giant  tear- 


ing apart  a  young  human  body  by  the  legs.  The 
victim — one  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a 
woman — is  held  upside  down,  the  mouth  dis- 
torted into  a  square  with  the  agony,  the  arms 
already  lax.  The  greatest  horror  is  the  face  of  the 
giant.  It  is  totally  expressionless,  as  if  he  is 
unaware  of  destroying  a  living  body. 

The  gardens  were  rediscovered  by  my  family, 
the  Borghese,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Built  by  the  Orsini,  they  had  been  claimed  by 
earth  and  silence  for  hundreds  of  years.  Even 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  with 
their  love  of  Gothic  terrors,  failed  to  discover 
them.  Goethe  wrote  with  delight  of  the  Villa 
Palagonia  near  Palermo,  with  its  statues  of 
dwarfs  and  deformed  persons,  but  he  never 
mentioned  the  Gardens  of  Bomarzo  despite  their 
closeness  to  Rome,  where  he  had  spent  so  long 
a  time.  Bomarzo  statues  received  little  public 
notice  until  the  1940s,  when  Salvador  Dali  vis- 
ited them.  He  had  been  told  of  the  gardens  by  a 
friend  in  Rome  and  made  an  expedition,  accom- 
panied by  reporters  and  photographers.  (He  in- 
furiated the  Mayor  of  Bomarzo  by  asking  to  buy 
two  of  the  statues.)  There  was  more  publicity 
shortly  after  when  Princess  Margaret  came  to 
the  gardens  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  a  painter 
and  nephew  of  the  late  king  of  Italy.  Questions 
of  how  the  gardens  were  created,  by  whom,  and 
why  became  subjects  of  heated  argument. 

Although  my  family  did  not  purchase  the  fief 
of  Bomarzo  until  1838,  we  had  by  then  been  as- 
sociated with  it  for  three  centuries.  In  1619 
sixteen-year-old  Camilla  Orsini  and  eighteen- 
year-old  Marcantonio  Borghese  were  united  in 
marriage  by  Pope  Paul  V,  who  was  a  Borghese. 


Photographs  by  David  Lees 
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Since  1634  we  had  held  Collepiccolo  and  Castel 
Vecchio,  part  of  the  larger  fief  of  Bomarzo.  With 
the  purchase,  an  important  part  of  the  Orsini 
records  relating  to  Bomarzo  also  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Borghese. 

Legends  of  Violence 

J.  t  was  the  work  of  my  mother  that  first  brought 
attention  to  the  gardens  after  so  long  a  time. 
Educated  in  England,  she  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  history  and  archaeology.  She  came  to 
Bomarzo  as  a  bride,  early  in  this  century,  and 
lived  there  the  first  years  of  her  marriage.  It 
was  wild  country  then,  a  hideaway  for  robbers. 
When  she  explored  the  gardens  she  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  stone  monsters.  She  had  them 
cleaned  of  moss  and  underbrush  and  the  debris  of 
centuries.  I  played  in  these  gardens  when  I  was 
a  child.  Our  four-hundred-room  castle  was  a 
labyrinth  and  a  playground  In  the  evenings  my 
mother  would  gather  us  around  her  by  the  fire- 
side and  read  us  stories  about  the  Orsini  legend. 
But  from  the  gentle  fireside  scene  we  would 
escape  to  the  servants'  quarters,  where  we  were 
told  other  things  about  the  Orsini — their  rope 
torture,  the  trapdoors  which  gave  way  under 
anyone  who  had  angered  the  lord,  and  how  their 
ghosts  still  haunted  the  countryside,  accompanied 
by  the  demons  they  had  called  up. 

By  the  1940s,  when  the  gardens  became  a  topic 
of  public  discussion,  we  had  sold  the  estate.  When 
I  visited  it  last,  the  castle  itself  was  the  property 
of  the  commune.  Part  of  it  has  been  made  into 
apartments  for  public  officials,  the  officers  of  the 
carabinieri,  who  have  been  so  realistically  in- 
terpreted in  the  De  Sica  films.  On  Sunday  after- 
noons the  marshal  sits  in  one  of  the  great  suites, 
drinking  coffee  and  good  local  wine  and  talking 
politics.  There  is  a  fence  around  the  gardens 
now;  inside  it,  the  great  stone  monsters  seem 
like  animals  in  a  zoo.  A  guard  charges  admission 
at  the  gate.* 

Bomarzo  has  been  part  of  the  history  of  man 

for  a  very  long  time.   A  large  Etruscan  colony 

once  lived  here,  and  several  of  their  necropolises 

been  found  in  the  vicinity.  After  them  came 

the  Romans,  who  called  the  place  Polymartium — 

Mars — a   name   that   later   became 

are  open  to  the  public  on  Saturdays 

and  ighout  the  year.  Frequently  during 

the   win,  the   gatekeeper    retires   to   the 

warmth  i  the  small  village  of  Bomarzo. 

But  this  pres  ious  problem,  since  there  is 

almost  alwaj  3  youngster  on  hand  to  run 
and  call  him. 


Bomarzo.  The  Orsini  family  emerged  from  tne 
shadows  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Its  founder,  according  to  legend,  was  nurtured 
on  the  milk  of  a  bear;  hence  the  acceptance  of  a 
wild  beast's  name  as  the  family  surname.  With 
the  support  of  the  church,  the  Orsini  rapidly  as- 
sumed the  role  of  a  royal  family.  Their  family 
tree  had  so  many  tangled  branches  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reconstruct  their  genealogy  fully. 
They  were  fieixe  enemies  of  the  Colonna.  and 
that  struggle  must  have  developed  in  the  Orsini 
the  cruelty  and  ruthlessness  necessary  for  sur- 
vival. Bomarzo  came  into  the  possession  of  '^-ian 
Corrado  Orsini  in  1502,  and  he  converted  the 
fortress  into  a  castle.  It  was  his  son,  Prince 
Vicino  Orsini.  who  constructed  the  gardens, 
sometime  between  1555  and  1585. 

Information  about  Vicino  is  fragmentary,  but 
what  has  been  published  about  him  and  what  I 
have  found  in  my  own  archives  are  sufficient  to 
construct  a  picture  of  him.  Betussi,  a  poet  of  his 
time,  wrote  courtly  poems  in  his  honor  and 
described  him  as  a  genius  with  "an  immense, 
almost  fatal  physical  beauty."  Francesco  San- 
sovino,  a  historian,  described  him  as  a  man  "of 
honorable  presence  and  kingly  aspect,  who  loved 
not  only  arms  but  letters,  in  which  he  showed 
facility  and  a  fertile  imagination."  We  know  of 
his  patronage  of  Hannibal  Caro  and  other  artists, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  verses  inscribed  at 
Bomarzo  were  his  own.  These  show  a  thoughtful 
man  troubled  by  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death, 
with  a  mocking  realization  of  the  eternal  contra- 
diction of  things.  One  Latin  inscription  reads: 

Eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  yourself; 
after  death  there  is  no  delight. 

Disdain  all  things  which  are  of  the  earth; 
after  death  comes  true  delight. 

One  finds  happiness  between  the  two  extremes. 

Of  Vicino's  personal  life  we  know  little  except 
that  he  was  married  to  Julia  Farnese — not  the 
"Julia  la  bella"  whom  Pope  Alexander  loved,  but 
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a  virtuous  and  generous  woman.  Vicino  must 
have  loved  her  very  much,  for  the  castle  bore 
their  intertwined  initials  everywhere,  especially 
in  their  bedroom.  When  she  died  he  built  a 
temple  in  the  sac  rod  wood  in  her  memory. 

A  Wilderness  Kingdom 

JL  o  understand  Prince  Vicino,  one  must  con- 
sider him  against  the  background  of  the  medieval 
court  of  Bomarzo.  The  Italian  culture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  flourished  in  the  great  cities,  but  as- 
sociated with  it  was  a  lesser-known  culture  which 
existed  in  the  rural  courts,  the  half-royal  auton- 
omous communities  which  great  families  had 
built  up  in  the  wild,  isolated  countryside.  There 
are  suggestions  of  such  courts  in  the  Arthurian 
legends.  Some  of  the  men  who  were  knights  un- 
der Arthur  were  kings  in  their  own  country; 
they  came  from  the  rural  kingdoms  like  that  of 
the  Orsini.  In  such  courts  the  arts  had  a  chance 
to  develop  independently.  The  works  of  the  great 
artists  were  widely  known,  but  the  will  of  the 
rural  prince  directed  the  course  of  the  artistic 
development  in  his  own  community.  The  art  of 
his  own  court  reflected  his  personality  and  phi- 
losophy far  more  than  we  would  now  think  pos- 
sible. In  those  days  a  prince  often  worked  side 
by  side  with  the  artists  he  had  hired — partly  to 
participate  in  the  experience  of  creation,  partly 
to  make  sure  that  the  completed  works  would 
conform  to  the  vision  that  he  himself  had  had  of 
them.  It  was  such  a  prince  who  embarked  on  the 
artistic  project  of  developing  the  gardens  of 
Bomarzo. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  a  park  of 
monsters  long  before  the  Orsini  and  their  sculp- 
tors came.  I  remember  an  old  local  legend  that 
there  was  an  earthquake  centuries  before,  and 
that  the  stones  from  which  the  monsters  were 
carved  fell  into  the  valley  at  that  time.  It  has 
always  been  a  place  of  both  human  and  natural 
violence.  Stones  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments might  well  have  had  strange  shapes,  and 
it  may  have  been  the  shapes  of  the  rocks  that 
gave  Vicino  the  idea  of  sculpturing  them.  One 
large  piece  of  unfinished  rock,  for  example,  re- 
sembles the  head  of  a  giant  turtle.  I  agree  with 
those  anthropologists  who  say  that  art  began 
when  primitive  man  noticed  such  accidental  re- 
semblances and  then  emphasized  them  with  his 
tools. 

Why  did  Vicino  build  these  gardens?  To  judge 
from  the  inscriptions,  one  motive  was  a  megalo- 
maniacal  desire  to  exceed  and  to  astonish: 


Just  as  Rhodes  and  all  other  marvels 

that  the  world  has  prized 
M'  st  yield  to  the  sacred  wood 
That  itself  only 
And  nothing  else  resembles. 

Another  motive  must  have  been  to  express  his 
philosophy.  The  statues  portray  a  world  of  strug- 
gle, of  superior  force  overpowering  weaker  force 
as  destiny  overpowers  man,  and  a  world  of 
eroticism. 

We  can  be  certain  that  the  gardens  were 
created  for  the  private  use  of  the  prince  and  his 
court.  In  those  days  the  life  of  the  castle  was  so 
separate  from  the  life  of  the  common  people  that 
the  court  had  its  own  dialect,  its  own  economic 
system,  and  its  own  place  of  prostitution.  These 
gardens  may  have  been  a  sort  of  private  Gar- 
dens of  Alexandria  for  the  court.  Small  carvings 
in  some  of  the  niches  suggest  that  there  may 
have  been  some  pornographic  intention.  Such 
pleasure  grounds  were  not  unusual  in  the  ancient 
world — the  Emperor  Hadrian  had  his  island  near 
Tivoli,  and  Tiberius  his  palace  in  Capri. 

Who  actually  made  the  statues?  The  legend 
still  surviving  in  the  Bomarzo  countryside  is  that 
they  were  the  work  of  Turkish  prisoners  cap- 
tured at  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571  and 
brought  to  Bomarzo  by  the  Orsini.  The  legend 
which  has  been  handed  down  within  the  Borghese 
family,  although  not  very  different,  has  it  that 
in  one  of  the  Turkish  raids  on  the  Italian  coast 
before  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  numbers  of  Turk- 
ish prisoners  were  taken,  among  whom  was  an 
artist.  Two  versions  of  the  artist's  nationality 
exist,  however :  one  says  he  was  a  Persian,  an- 
other a  Turk. 

Both  these  theories  have  recently  been  chal- 
lenged. One  critic,  Pieyre  de  Mandiargues,  con- 
tends that  it  is  ridiculous  to  believe  there  were 
men  in  the  Turkish  fleet  capable  of  such  work. 
Some  of  the  statues,  he  argues,  were  produced 
by  well-trained  local  artisans,  descendants  of  the 
Etruscans,  who  still  had  their  ancestors'  love  for 
fantastic  animals.  Others,  he  believes,  must  have 
been  done  by  expert  sculptors.  To  Mario  Praz, 
another  critic,  the  sculpture  of  Bomarzo  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  art  of  India  and  China.  Praz 
argues,  however,  that  the  sculptor  was  probably 
Giacomo  Del  Duca,  a  disciple  of  Michelangelo 
and  a  designer  of  gardens.  Members  of  the  School 
of  Aixhitecture  in  Rome,  who  did  a  thorough 
study,  agree  that  the  sculptor  was  influenced  by 
Michelangelo,  and  suggest  that  the  statues  may 
have  been  the  work  of  Raffaello  di  Montelupo, 
sculptor  of  the  angel  that  topped  Castel  Sant'An- 
gelo    until   the   eighteenth   century.   As   for   the 
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Man  with  a  Pain 


A  story  by  Susan  Sontag 


A  man  has  a  wound.  It  pains  him.  If  the  pain 
is  extreme,  he  wants  to  amputate  the  part  that 
pains  him.  If  his  whole  body  is  in  complicity  with 
the  pain,  he  wants  to  die. 

This  man,  turned  stiff  and  awkward  by  misery, 
has  the  misfortune  to  live  in  the  fastest  city  in 
the  world.  The  city  is  under  him,  and  stands  tall 
around  him.  Lights  turn  red,  then  green.  The 
subway  throbs  beneath  his  shoes.  He  wants  to 
scream,  but  he's  afraid  of  being  dragged  off  to 
Bellevue.  He  has  friends,  so  he  waits  with  his 
pain;  he  doesn't  scream  then  in  the  street  but 
evening  or  the  next  day  goes  to  see  a  friend. 
After  getting  '  ermission,  he  hauls  the  sorrow  up 
out  of  his  throat.  It  comes  out  in  bits  and  pieces, 
poor  shriveled  thing.  It  doesn't  come  out  whole, 
because  it  doesn't  come  out  as  a  scream. 

2. 

First,  there  had  been  the  anticipation  of  the 
pain,   the   recoil  from   it    and    the   daring   it   to 


happen,  and  the  offering  himself  to  it.  Then  it 
happened,  and  he  knew  it  had  happened.  But  he 
didn't  believe  in  what  happened  from  it.  He 
admitted  being  felled  by  a  tree  but  he  didn't  see 
why  he  should  fall  down.  He  admitted  being 
pregnant  but  he  didn't  see  why  this  entailed 
giving  birth. 

He  stayed  drunk  the  first  week.  He  paced  up 
and  down  the  apartment  howling,  and  Mrs.  Vol- 
taire hid  behind  the  stove.  After  a  week  he  went 
back  to  the  office  during  the  day,  though  it  was 
some  time  before  he  did  any  work. 

Perhaps  there  are  not  degrees  of  pain,  but  only 
degrees  of  knowledge  of  pain. 

In  the  elevator  at  five  thirty,  Malcolm  tells  him 
a  joke.  But  jokes  make  him  feel  like  crying. 
The  world  is  flat,  everything  is  what  it  is.  Tea  is 
dark  water,  bread  is  straw,  a  book  weighs  a 
pound,  newspapers  are  black  and  white. 

He  does  not  desire  things  otherwise,  but  his 
life  is  a  tremendous  exertion. 

The  sorrow  is  heavy,  he  feels  languorous,  he 
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wants  to  sleep.  He  is  living  with  the  pain,  it  fills 
his  life.   The  pain  is  an  embrace. 

He  needs  to  go  to  the  dentist,  but  he  doesn't. 
the  effort  is  too  great.  If  someone  would  make 
the  appointment  for  him.  he  would  go. 

Mrs.  Voltaire  is  underfoot,  in  the  way.  beneath 
the  piano,  on  the  bed.  She  is  pregnant,  and  her 
weight  when  she  jumps  on  his  lap  drives  her 
claws  through  his  trousers  into  his  thighs.  Satur- 
day night  she  gives  birth  to  two  kittens,  one  alive 
and  one  dead,  and  eats  the  dead  one. 

He  means  to  avoid  taking  subways,  but  doesn't. 

The  tin  ugliness  of  the  Tishman  Building 
makes  him  try.  He  feels  like  a  column  of  ice, 
melting  at  the  base. 

He  tries  to  find  the  pain  ludicrous,  or  to  feel 
indignation.  Recipe  for  finding  the  pain  ludi- 
crous: I  am  a  fool.  I  am  a  fool.  It's  only  my  pain, 
no  one  else  feels  it.  Recipe  for  feeling  indigna- 
tion: The  pain  comes  from  outside.  The  pain  is  a 
wound,  I  am  wounded,  therefore  someone  has 
wounded  me.  Now  the  question  in  his  mind  was 
who  had  inflicted  the  wound,  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  do  it. 

Either  the  wound  is  a  contract  (then  there  is  a 
date  of  termination,  when  all  obligations  are 
canceled)  or  it  is  an  inheritance  (then  it's  his 
until  he  can  bequeath  it  to  someone  else)  or  it  is  a 
promise  (then  he  must  keep  it)  or  it  is  a  task 
(then  he  may  refuse  it,  though  he  will  be  fired) 
or  it  is  a  gift  (then  he  must  try  to  cherish  it 
before  exchanging  it )  or  it  is  an  ornament  <  then 
he  must  see  if  it's  appropriate)  or  it  is  a 
mistake  (then  he  must  track  down  the  person 
in  error,  himself  or  another,  and  patiently  explain 
matters)  or  it  is  a  dream  (then  he  must  wait  to 
wake  up).  But  whether  contract,  inheritance, 
promise,  task,  gift,  ornament,  mistake,  or  dream 
...  he  is  injured,  he  is  in  pain. 

Would  it  have  relieved  him  to  inflict  pain  on 
someone  else? 

He  calls  on  Elizabeth  and  tells  her  of  his 
misfortune,  though  she  keeps  looking  at  her 
watch  and  thinking  of  her  appointment. 

Now  he  spends  his  nights  rotating  among  his 
friends.  It  becomes  easy  to  talk.  He  digests  their 
consolation  too  rapidly,  excretes  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, drowns  in  sorrow  in  the  afternoon,  and  in 
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the  evening  arrives  for  more  comfort  and  con- 
fession. 

He  weaves  his  friends  into  bis  wound.  Not  to 
stitch  it.  to  close  it,  but  to  decorate  the  edges. 

This  man  asked  others  to  help  him  with  pain? 
Then  he  made  them  his  tormentors. 

He  tries  to  imagine  the  scar,  the  signature  of 
his  pain.  But  he  cannot  resign  himself  to  scars. 
For  if  the  pain  would  pass,  the  wound  heal  and 
leave  a  scar,  that  would  mean  that  what  had 
caused  the  pain  was  permanently  inscribed  on 
his  life.  No,  the  only  conceivable  recompense  for 
his  sorrow  is  the  remission  of  the  scar. 

The  pain  is  a  house,  with  many  rooms.  Or,  he 
is  a  house  in  which  the  pain  lives.  Or,  they  both 
live  in  the  house  together. 

The  blond  proprietress  of  the  grocery  store 
downstairs  smiles,  but  looks  slightly  past  his 
head  as  if  she  expected  to  see  someone  walking 
beside  him. 

He  perspires  a  lot.  A  rash  appears  on  the  calf 
of  his  left  leg.  Because  of  the  headaches,  it 
occurs  to  him  that  he  may  need  glasses  after  all 
these  years.  And,  in  the  morning,  he  does  not 
know  which  is  worse:  the  involuntary  dreams  of 
joy.  or  the  sleeplessness. 

He  has  a  fantasy  about  the  red  telephone  booths 
stationed  throughout  the  city.  Though  mostly 
glass,  they  are  really  refuges  to  cry  in.  On  every 
street  corner,  a  tall  box  to  run  to  and  cry  in,  a 
public  comfort  station,  a  place  to  take  a  leak. 
Pick  up  the  phone  (the  phones  are  just  to  save 
face),  pretend  to  be  talking  to  someone.  A  line 
gathers  outside.  But  don't  be  intimidated  !  Weep 
away !  It's  your  right,  as  long  as  you  press  that 
black  phone  to  your  ear. 

Without  wanting  to,  he  recalls  other  pains.  All 
pains  he  has  ever  known  are  emblems,  anticipa- 
tions of  this  one. 

He  had  owned  a  bicycle  during  his  college  years, 
which  were  spent  in  a  small  town.  Once,  while 
riding  home  from  class  at  twilight,  turning  a 
corner,  the  bicycle  skidded  on  some  dirty  ice,  and 
he  was  thrown  from  the  bike,  over  the  curb  and 
across  the  narrow  sidewalk.  He  flung  out  his  arm 
to  prevent  his  body  from  slamming  into  the 
yellow  brick  building,  then  crashed  on  his  side 
at  the  base  of  the  building,  frightened  and  tearful 
and  vaguely  in  pain.  The  street  was  empty.  After 
several  minutes  he  got  up  slowly,  looked  about 
somewhat  shamefacedly,  brushed  his  clothes  off, 
and  limped  to  where  his  bicycle  lay  in  the  street. 
He  bent  down  to  pick  it  up,  and  felt  the  pain 
sharper  and  more  local,  in  his  left  side.  But  after 
riding  the  rest  of  the  way  home  without  mishap, 
undressing,  and  examining  himself,  he  saw  that 
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his  left  forearm  and  elbow  were  badly  scraped 
but  that  along  his  waist  and  hip  the  skin  was  not 
even  broken  and  there  he  would  have  only  a  long 
nasty-looking  bruise.  — That  night  he  dreamt  that 
he  was  walking  downtown,  near  the  college.  It 
was  winter  and  twilight,  again,  but  the  sidewalks 
were  crowded  with  pedestrians,  and  the  streets 
full  of  cars  and  bicycles.  He  was  mortally  injured, 
his  entire  left  side  was  open.  But  it  wasn't  pain 
he  felt.  It  was  terror,  and  the  feeling  of  im- 
balance, of  draining  away.  He  couldn't  understand 
how  people  could  pass  without  commenting  on  the 
gush  of  blood,  the  entrails  hanging  down  his 
thigh.  He  pressed  his  hands  to  his  side  and 
walked  rapidly  up  and  down  the  streets,  entreat- 
ing passers-by  with  his  face  (for  he  dared  not 
take  his  hands  from  his  side)  but  not  speaking. 
He  was  looking  for  a  doctor.  But  at  times  it 
seemed  to  him  that  all  he  was  accomplishing  by 
walking  about  w^as  prolonging  the  twilight,  which 
he  did  because  when  night  came  he  would  die. 
Or  was  it  just  that  he  wanted  to  stay  out  on  the 
street  as  long  as  he  could,  because  he  knew  that 
he  was  to  die  at  home? 

3. 

The  pain  is  the  medium  of  his  life.  At  first  he 
fell  to  the  bottom,  he  lay  like  sediment  in  the 
depths  of  the  glass,  dazed,  shattered,  looking  up- 
ward through  the  thick  but  light-pierced  liquid. 
Then  he  began  to  rise  slowly,  but  only  to  dissolve 
and  be  distributed  everywhere  throughout  the 
medium.  Now  he  has  recrystallized  and  floats 
uneasily,  wearily  on  the  surface. 

He  is  glad  that  everyone  has  heard.  Then  he 
doesn't  have  to  explain. 

Thursday  morning  he  says:  This  is  the  day, 
there  will  be  some  change,  some  alteration.  And 
if  I  don't  feel  the  difference  by  the  end  of  the 
day,  it  will  be  because  today  a  letter  was  mailed 
but  I  have  not  yet  received  it,  a  decision  was 
made  but  I  could  not  have  news  of  it  yet,  the 
phone  rang  but  I  was  in  the  bathroom  taking  a 
shower  and  the  caller  will  call  again. 

He  thinks  of  renting  another  apartment,  in 
another  part  of  the  city. 

He  steps  on  a  tack,  and  feels  his  foot  has 
betrayed  him. 

At  the  office,  while  dictating  some  letters  to  his 
secretary,  he  is  repelled  by  the  harshness  in  his 
voice.  He  waits  all  afternoon  to  speak  to  his  boss, 
to  tell  him  that  he's  going  to  take  another  week 
off,  but  his  boss  doesn't  return  from  lunch  that 
day. 

His  wound  has  begun  to  stink.  Most  of  his 
friends  avoid  him. 


He  tries  to  imagine  that  he  caused  the  pain, 
that  he  wanted  it.  That  comforts  him,  makes  him 
momentarily  cheerful.  But  when  he  feels  the  pain 
ebbing  a  little,  and  leaving  a  void  behind,  he's 
frightened  and  summons  it  back. 

He  understands  his  suffering  as  a  sign  of  vigor, 
and  his  vigor  as  a  sign  of  suffering. 

On  Monday  the  pain  is  better.  He  is  not  just 
the  pain,  and  the  pain  is  not  he.  There's  a  space 
between  himself  and  it. 

His  life  is  full  of  things.  They  are  his  con- 
science.   He  does  not  neglect  Mrs.  Voltaire. 

He  knows  he  will  be  recovering  when  he  can 
go  to  the  movies.  Right  now  he  can't  bear  the 
idea  of  sitting  in  a  movie  theatre.  He  can't  bear 
the  idea  of  hearing  about,  or  being  asked  to  share 
in,  the  fortunes  of  anyone  else. 

Elizabeth  calls  to  tell  him  not  to  worry. 

Sometimes  his  screams  are  so  discreet  he 
wonders  if  he's  suffering  at  all.  Then  the  phone 
rings,  and  his  heart  butts  against  his  ribs  like  a 
caged  bull  and  fever  soars  to  his  face.  It  is  only 
Stanley,  asking  him  to  a  party,  and  he  yells  at 
him  and  says  he  wouldn't  dream  of  going  to  his 
goddam  party.  An  hour  later  he  calls  Stanley 
back  and  accepts  the  invitation. 

He  does  not  understand  more  than  his  life 
expresses. 

During  his  lunch  hour  he  sits  on  a  bench  in  the 
park  behind  the  public  library.  Pigeons  strut  and 
tremble,  drunks  sprawl,  the  children  of  weary 
lady  shoppers  play  tag,  faggots  cruise,  garment- 
factory  girls  pass  arm  in  arm  talking  of  love  and 
TV  in  Spanish.  He  pretends  he  is  waiting  for 
someone. 

He  is  feeling  better,  stronger  that  day.  He 
calls  up  his  cousin  in  Brooklyn  and  invites  himself 
there  to  dinner.  But  coming  home,  during  the 
long  subway  ride,  he  begins  to  cry. 

4. 

There  comes  a  time  when  he  cannot  suffer  any 
more.  He  has  eaten  his  pain  and  slept  in  it  and 
papered  his  walls  with  it  and  jammed  it  into  the 
morning  paper,  alongside  earthquakes  and  broken 
peace  conferences.  He  is  so  tightly  wrapped, 
swathed,  and  buttoned  into  his  pain.  He  is  em- 
balmed in  it,  like  a  mummy.  A  tight  cylinder  of 
pain,  he  rolls  down  the  hill  into  a  vale  of  numb- 
ness. 

Saturday  morning  he  simply  does  not  get  out  of 
bed.  The  sheets  of  the  oversize  double  bed  haven't 
been  changed  in  eleven  days,  and  have  a  worn, 
mild,  caressing  feel  to  his  body.  He  lies  spread- 
eagled  on  the  bed,  waiting  for  the  phone  to  ring. 

Like  all  sufferers  enthralled  by  their  injury,  he 
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has  never  given  up  the  hope  of 
reprieve.  This  is  his  great 
error,  now  corrected.  The  na- 
ture of  such  pain  is  that  it 
keeps  coming  until  you  give 
yourself  over  to  it  entirely, 
until  you  no  longer  seek  to 
escape  it.  or  outlive  it. 

"Good  God,  man!  Stop 
groveling,  sniveling,  lying  in 
the  dust,  tearing  your  clothes, 
mouthing  ashes,  sharpening 
your  cheekbones!  The  week- 
end isn't  a  sewer,  you  know. 
Change  your  sheets,  but  don't 
return  to  that  bed  for  eighteen 
hours.  Shower,  shave,  put  on 
clean  clothes.  .  .  ." 

This  is  the  voice  of  reason. 
Hearty,  tiresome,  right.  An 
apple  pie,  whiskey  and  soda 
voice  wearing  good  hairy 
tweeds.  It  sits  across  from 
the  disheveled  bed  on  a  com- 
fortable chair.  A  friend,  a 
comforter.  Malcolm,  the  joker? 
Xo.  it  can't  be  a  friend.  This 
fellow  is  too  cruel. 

Sunday  afternoon.  Get  up! 
Out  into  the  city,  like  a  timid 
child  sent  out  to  play  or  a 
gawking  tourist  from  Ohio, 
he  who  had  lived  in  Manhattan 
all  his  life.  What  shall  it 
be?  The  Staten  Island  ferry, 
Central  Park,  the  Frick  Col- 
lection. He  thinks  he  can  survive  tame,  civil 
amusements  and  diversions  overrun  with  people. 

Call  Elizabeth?  No.  Try  to  do  without.  Try 
to  take  these  first  steps  alone.  If  I  can't  manage, 
he  thinks,  I  can  always  call  her  then. 

Someone  accosts  him  on  the  ferry.  "You  look 
terrible,  sir."  He  is  indignant  at  first,  and  then 
he  laughs.  This  laughter  becomes  a  palpable 
thing  to  him,  it  congeals,  it  solidifies,  like  a  spar 
of  wood  thrown  out  to  a  man  sinking  in  quick- 
sand. Then  he  realizes  that  no  one  has  spoken  to 
him,  that  he  has  been  gazing  into  a  mirror  in 
the  men's  room.  But  he  doesn't  scorn  or  patronize 
this  demented  laugh  of  his.  Any  species  of  order 
is  order  enough,  he  thinks;  any  place  where  I  can 
take  hold  is  as  good  as  any  other. 

Back  on  the  deck,  he  buys  some  peanuts  and 
then  settles  on  a  bench  along  the  railing.  He 
yawns.  His  mother  told  him  that  when  he  or 
any  of  his  five  brothers  and  sisters  were  ill,  she 


knew  they  were  recovering  when  she  saw  them 
yawn. 

The  sun  is  shining;  there  is  a  breeze;  the  lower 
end  of  Manhattan,  receding  across  the  water, 
looks  like  the  prow  of  a  giant  ship.  He  feels  he 
is  floating,  too.  It's  quiet,  calm.  Something  has 
snapped  today:  the  backbone  of  his  longing. 
Which  is  it — madness  or  sanity? — to  conclude, 
as  he  does  now:  Why,  I'm  just  like  everyone 
else!  I'm  alone.  I'm  unhappy.  I'm  unloved  by 
the  one  I  loved.  Whatever  made  me  think  my 
lot  would  be  different? 

He  no  longer  feels  much  pain.  Mostly  he  feels 
surprise  and  astonishment.  It's  so  empty  and 
polar. 

His  injury  is  incontrovertible.  But  the  pain 
of  it  is  dying.  The  pain,  not  he.  He  is  his  own 
survivor,  and  at  the  end  of  the  return  trip  on  the 
ferry  he  greets  the  stone  fortresses  of  the  city 
with  a  soiled  hardness  equal  to  their  own. 
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Britain's  New  State  of  Mind 


by 

John  Mander 


After  drowsing  for  fifteen  years  in 
smug  self-satisfaction,  the  English  are 
finally  ivaking  up  to  their  true  role  in 
an  unfamiliar  world — and  are  getting 
ready  to  make  some  drastic  changes. 


As  Britain  finished?  Is  Britain  decadent,  cor- 
rupt, exhausted,  a  second-rate  country?  Books, 
magazine  articles,  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams; they've  all  been  saying  it,  obsessively, 
for  the  past  year  or  so.  Foreigners,  too,  have 
been  saying  it  for  quite  a  time.  But  the  British 
— until  now — have  never  taken  much  account 
of  what  foreigners  say.  Until  quite  recently, 
a  British  equivalent  of  "The  Ugly  American" 
would  have  been  unimaginable. 

Ugly  Britons  there  have  been,  in  plenty.  But 
who  gave  a  damn,  anyway,  what  the  natives 
thought?  Traditionally,  the  British  were  not  at 
all  like  Americans;  they  did  not  expect  to  be 
loved.  They  even  rather  relished  the  myth  of  the 
Thin  Red  Line — that  handful  of  stalwart  fellows 
protecting  white  women  and  children  from  black 
and  yellow  hordes.  But  now,  the  British  are  not 
ire.  The  merest  tribute  to  British  justice, 
British    decency,    British    parliamentary    democ- 

*  In    I  of    that    name    by    Burdick    and 

Lederer,  "The  Ugly  American"  was  the  hero,  not 
the  villain.  But  the  term  seems  to  have  passed  into 
the  common  I;  with  a  connotation  exactly  the 

opposite  of  us  original  meaning — as  Mr.  Mander 
here  illustrates. —  The  Editors 


racy,  from  the  blackest  of  black  potentates,  is 
received  with  obsequious  gratitude.  Just  when 
Americans  are  growing  a  little  less  thin-skinned 
about  what  the  natives  say  (and  high  time,  too), 
the  British  are  beginning  to  want  to  be  loved. 
Nowadays,  the  British  are  actually  listening  to 
what  other  people  say  about  them.  And  what  are 
other  people  saying?  Other  people  are  saying 
that  Britain  is  finished. 

Well,  is  she?  The  first  point  to  remember  is 
that  other  people  have  been  saying  just  this  for 
thirty,  fifty,  even  seventy  years.  Twenty-five 
years  ago.  the  Nazis  were  convinced  that  Britain 
was  finished  (so,  incidentally,  was  U.  S.  Ambas- 
sador Joseph  Kennedy).  Fifty  years  ago,  the 
Kaiser  was  calling  Britain's  Expeditionary  Force 
in  France  "a  contemptible  little  army."  Germany 
was  one  of  the  new,  rising  nations;  Britain  was. 
old  and  enfeebled. 

And  seventy  years  ago,  when  Britain  was  still 
without  question  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
world,  there  was  already  talk  of  Britain's  slowing 
rate  of  industrial  expansion,  her  old-fashioned 
technology,  her  neglect  of  scientific  education, 
her  complacency  and  stagnation.  Are  the  charges 
familiar?  They  are  indeed.  For  they  are  the 
charges  British  intellectuals  bring  against  the 
twelve  long,  stagnant,  and  complacent  years  of 
Conservative  government  in  this  country.  They 
are  echoed  in  every  speech  of  Harold  Wilson,  the 
Labor  leader. 

And  they  are  admitted,  implicitly,  by  the  Con- 
servatives themselves  in  their  new  drive  to 
present  Conservatism  as  the  party  of  moderniza- 
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tion.  What  began  as  a  debate  among  intellectuals 
— in  books  like  Michael  Shanks's  The  Stagnant 
Society.  Anthony  Hartley's  A  State  of  England, 
Encounter  magazine's  Suicide  of  a  Nation,  or  in 
my  own  Great  Britain  or  LittU  England? — has 
become  a  national  political  issue.  Indeed,  it  is 
already  likely  that  it  will  be  the  chief  issue  in  the 
coming  general  election. 

To  Americans,  of  course,  this  mood  of  national 
self-questioning  is  not  unfamiliar.  What  is  hap- 
pening in  Britain  at  present  is  not  unlike  what 
happened  in  America  between  the  launching  of 
the  first  Sputnik  and  President  Kennedy's  elec- 
tion. For  now  in  Britain  it  looks  as  if  the 
party  which  can  present  its  leader  as  the  man  to 
get  the  country  moving  will  win  the  election. 
But  the  comparison  does  not  extend  very  far. 
The  loss  of  American  confidence  after  the  Sputnik 
was  a  transitory  affair;  and  there  was  very  little 
basis,  as  we  now  know,  to  the  dire  predictions 
about  a  decline  in  American  economic  or  military 
power. 

In  Britain  the  malaise  goes  much  deeper, 
and  has  a  respectable  history  behind  it.  Thus, 
the  dire  predictions  of  commentators  in  the 
1880s  that  Britain,  if  she  did  not  take  steps  to 
improve  her  industrial  competitiveness,  would 
soon  be  overtaken  by  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  were  perfectly  justified.  Most  British 
people  think  of  the  "German  miracle,"  which  has 
put  Germany  ahead  of  Britain  in  exports,  as 
something  that  happened  after  1945.  But  German 
steel  production  surpassed  that  of  Britain  for  the 
first  time  as  long  ago  as  1900.  Similarly,  by  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  America  was  already  a 
more  powerful  industrial  nation  than  Britain, 
and  advancing  with  giant  strides.  Britain's  pre- 
dicament, then,  is  not  really  new.  It  is  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  nation  that,  having  pioneered 
the  industrial  revolution,  was  first  to  discover  that 
there  are  disadvantages  in  being  first. 

For  obsolescence  is  the  price  the  country  pays 
that  rests  on  its  laurels.  Success  induces  com- 
placency ;  the  tried  method  is  preferred  to  the  new 
and  experimental.  And  Britain  has  been  pay- 
ing, during  these  past  seventy  years,  the  price 
of  her  headlong  advance  in  the  first  century  of 
industrialization. 

Nor  does  the  comparison  with  America  reach 
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very  far  in  the  field  of  external  relations.  Amer- 
ica's problems  have  been  those  of  a  country 
whose  expanding  power  brings  with  it  expanding, 
and  at  first  unwelcome,  responsibilities.  Under 
a  succession  of  great  Presidents — Wilson,  the  two 
Boosevelts,  Truman,  and  Kennedy — these  prob- 
lems were  confronted  and  resolved. 

Britain's  problems  were  very  different.  At  the 
height  of  her  power,  in  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Britain  acquired  vast  responsibilities  in  the 
world — responsibilities  not  at  all  unlike  those 
the  U.  S.  now  shoulders.  To  the  farsighted  (in 
particular  to  her  anti-imperialist  enemies,  like 
de  Valera,  Gandhi,  and  Lenin),  it  was  apparent 
fifty  years  ago  that  Britain's  responsibilities  had 
outrun  Britain's  power.  Between  the  two  wars, 
Britain's  weakened  posture  was  concealed;  Russia 
and  Germany  were  still  weak,  the  anti-colonial 
movement  (except  in  Ireland)  still  lacked  mo- 
mentum. But  by  1942  the  true  state  of  affairs 
had  become  painfully  clear.  In  Europe,  Britain 
was  still  free;  but  she  could  not  hope  to  defeat 
Germany  without  American  and  Russian  assist- 
ance. In  the  East,  Singapore  and  Burma  had 
been  lost,  and  India  and  Australia  lay  open  to 
attack.  It  was  only  American  power  in  the 
Pacific  that  held  Japan  in  check.  It  became  evi- 
dent (though  many  Britons  are  still  unaware  of 
it)  that  the  British  Empire  rested  in  the  last 
analysis  on  American  power.  All  that  has  hap- 
pened since — the  postwar  devolution  of  responsi- 
bility to  free  Commonwealth  states,  first  in  Asia, 
then  in  Africa — was  implicit  in  that  traumatic 
wartime  revelation  that  Britain's  responsibilities 
had  indeed  outrun  her  available  national  power. 

A  National  Neurosis 

W  hat  happens  to  a  nation  that  is  confronted 
so  brutally  with  the  fact  of  its  relative  decline? 
(One  should  emphasize  that  the  decline  is  relative; 
in  absolute  terms  the  island  of  Britain,  stripped 
of  its  Empire,  is  more  prosperous  than  at  any 
time  in  its  history.)  Do  nations  learn  to  grow 
old  gracefully?  Or  does  the  traumatic  shock 
induce  neurotic  symptoms  of  anger  and  unease? 
The  psychology  of  nations,  I  suppose,  is  still 
pretty  much  unexplored  territory.  But  it  is  clear 
that  a  relative  diminution  of  national  power  can 
bring  about  what,  in  individuals,  would  be  called 
neurotic  symptoms.  Thus,  the  nation  affected  be- 
comes hypersensitive  to  criticism  from  the  out- 
side. In  the  case  of  Britain,  this  was  seen  in  the 
grotesque  incident,  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
of  the  British  reaction  to  a  speech  by  Mr.  Dean 
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Acheson.  Mr.  Acheson  had  said  that  "Britain  had 
lost  an  empire  and  not  yet  found  a  role."  This 
surely  unexceptionable  comment — far  less  harsh 
than  the  "candid"  criticisms  of  America  that  are 
the  daily  bread  of  much  of  the  British  press — pro- 
voked so  hysterical  a  reaction  that  Mr.  Macmillan 
himself  felt  obliged  to  contradict  Mr.  Acheson 
in  a  public  letter. 

This  may  seem  a  trivial  enough  example.  But, 
in  a  slightly  different  context,  it  is  just  such 
pinpricks  that  have  created  the  rabid  chauvinism 
and  anti-Americanism  of  so  much  French  opinion. 
True,  the  no-less-rabid  anti-Americanism  of  much 
of  the  British  press  in  the  early  1950s  has  by  now 
abated.  During  the  Cuban  crisis,  for  example, 
even  The  New  Statesman  found  itself  on  the  side 
of  the  American  President — an  astonishing  re- 
versal of  its  shrill  anti-Americanism  a  decade 
ago.  But  the  hysterical  anti-Germanism  which 
seems  to  have  taken  its  place  is  proof  that  the 
British  public  has  not  come  to  terms  with  Britain's 
new  position  in  the  world.  Anti-Americanism  is 
perhaps  no  longer  virulent;  but  I  should  very 
much  doubt  if  it  had  disappeared  for  good. 

But  hypersensitivity  to  criticism  is  only  one 
side  of  the  coin.  The  other  side — it  is  only  an 
apparent  paradox — is  a  tendency  to  assert  one's 
own  uniqueness  by  stressing  the  inapplicability 
of  foreign  standards.  It  is  this  new  insularity, 
this  quasi-isolationism,  that  is  criticized  in  the 
unflattering  phrase:  "Little  England."  At  first 
sight,  it  might  seem  that  this  new  British  mood 
of  self-absorption  paralleled  developments  in 
France.  But  there  is  at  least  one  significant  dif- 
ference. France  in  1940  was  a  defeated  nation. 
After  1945,  French  behavior  in  consequence  was 
highly  chauvinistic.  But  France  benefited  from 
her  defeat  in  ways  which  are  only  now  becoming 
apparent.  She  reorganized  much  of  her  govern- 
mental apparatus  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
planned  economy.  The  political  confusion  of  the 
Fourth  Republic  concealed  the  fact  that  very 
important  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  struc- 
ture of  French  industry  and  society. 

Whatever  the  French  mood  since  the  war  may 
have  been — and  it  has  often  been  bitter  and 
violent — it  has  certainly  not  been  complacent. 
Complacency,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  the 
>f  most  British  public  sentiment  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  Labor  party  has  been 
complacent  about  its  1945  "Social  Revolution" 
(which  was  not  nearly  so  revolutionary  in  its 
effects  as  the  postwar  shake-up  on  the  Continent). 
The  Tory  party  has  been  complacent  about  the 
relative  stability  of  British  society  and  the 
smoothness  and  skill  with  which  the  transition 


from  Empire  to  Commonwealth  has  been  man- 
aged. On  the  whole,  public  complacency  has 
certainly  favored  the  Conservatives,  enabling 
them  to  win  three  elections  in  a  row  with  in- 
creased majorities.  But  the  few  minority  protest 
movements — of  which  the  Aldermaston  anti- 
nuclear  march  was  the  most  famous — only  served 
to  emphasize  that  the  great  majority  of  British 
people  in  the  'fifties  were  well  satisfied  with 
their  lot. 

"We  Won,  Didn't  We?" 

JL  he  reason  for  this  difference  in  mood  between 
postwar  France  and  postwar  Britain  is  plain. 
Defeat  forced  France  to  examine  her  deficiencies; 
victory  enabled  Britain  to  gloss  over  weaknesses 
in  British  society.  It  is  now  a  commonplace  to 
point  out  that  it  is  the  defeated  nations — Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  Japan — which  have  pros- 
pered most  spectacularly  in  the  postwar  world. 
The  thesis  is  perhaps  not  wholly  watertight — 
Sweden  and  Switzerland,  the  wartime  neutrals, 
are  equally  prosperous — but  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  truth.  In  the  defeated 
countries,  the  war  had  an  impact  on  society  that 
can  fairly  be  described  as  revolutionary.  So 
much  for  which  Britain  is  now  criticized — her 
antiquated  class  system,  educational  snobbishness, 
industrial  inertia — was  radically  modified  in  other 
European  countries  after  the  war.  For  all  its 
agony,  war  swept  away  the  cobwebs  and  released 
new  social  energies.  But  the  chief  effect  was  psy- 
chological. On  the  Continent,  the  need  to  reform, 
to  streamline,  to  prune  away  dead  wood  was  obvi- 
ous and  imperative.  The  destruction  wrought  by 
the  war  was  terrible ;  but,  by  compelling  industries 
and  individuals  to  start  again  from  scratch,  it 
created  an  atmosphere  in  which  innovation  and 
enterprise  were  at  a  premium.  The  British, 
counting  themselves  among  the  victors,  saw  no 
radical  need  to  change  their  ways.  Had  not  the 
British  way  of  life,  after  all,  been  vindicated 
at  Dunkirk  and  El  Alamein?  Victory,  which 
should  have  been  a  spur  to  a  national  renewal, 
became  a  device  for  obscuring  from  the  British 
people  the  realities  of  their  new  situation — a 
soporific. 

Another  soporific  proved  to  be  what,  morally 
speaking,  was  Britain's  finest  postwar  achieve- 
ment— the  voluntary  liquidation  of  her  colonial 
Empire.  Here  again,  the  comparison  with  France 
is  instructive.  In  regulating  the  transition  from 
colonialism  to  independence  France — except  in 
Black  Africa — has  had  the  worst  record  of  any 


European  state.  There  is  nothing  in  the  story 
of  postwar  British  colonialism  to  equal  the  bru- 
tal, and  finally  disastrous,  struggles  in  Vietnam 
and  Algeria.  On  the  other  hand  when  defeat 
came  to  French  polities  in  Vietnam  and  Algeria 
it  was  at  least  recognized  as  defeat.  The  decision 
to  pull  out  of  Asia  and  North  Africa  was  a  con- 
scious reorientation  of  French  policies.  The  right 
conclusions  were  drawn.  C.eneral  de  Gaulle  sees 
France's  future  in  Europe,  and  bases  his  military 
and  political  planning  on  that  premise. 

But  in  Britain,  though  her  Empire  has  gone  the 
way  of  France's.  *he  right  conclusions  have  not 
been  drawn.  The  new  Commonwealth  is  thought 
of.  not  only  as  morally  superior  to  the  old  Em- 
pire (superior,  because  it  is  rooted  in  free  as- 
sociation, not  in  coercion  i.  but  as  essentially  the 
same  thing.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Britain 
has  important  responsibilities  in,  say,  Aden  or 
Singapore  that  France  does  not  share.  But 
whereas  the  British  Empire  was  in  1939  still  a 
formidable  military-political  bloc,  the  new  Com- 
monwealth— three-quarters  of  whose  people  be- 
long to  "nonaligned"  nations — is  only  doubtfully 
a  political  bloc  at  all.  At  the  United  Nations,  the 
colored  Commonwealth  tends  to  vote  with  the 
rest  of  the  underdeveloped  world.  Britain  tends 
to  vote  with  its  allies  in  Europe,  with  the  U.  S., 
with  the  remaining  members  of  the  white  Com- 
monwealth— Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand. 
The  Commonwealth  has  become  essentially  a  cul- 
tural grouping,  sharing  a  common  pattern  of  law, 
education,  administrative  practice,  and  political 
experience.  As  such,  it  serves  an  immensely  valu- 
able purpose — a  point  often  overlooked  by  its 
American  critics.  But  it  is  in  no  sense  a  power 
bloc.  Failure  to  realize  this  clearly  has  prevented 
British  public  opinion  from  making  that  choice 
— between  her  European  ties  and  her  overseas 
connections — with  which  General  de  Gaulle  con- 
fronted French  opinion.  Paradoxically,  then, 
Britain's  greater  skill  and  wisdom  in  freeing 
her  dependent  territories  has  harmed  Britain  in 
the  long  run  by  blurring,  in  the  public  mind, 
the  distinction  between  the  tightly  knit  political 
power  structure  that  was  the  British  Empire,  and 
the  loose,  heterogeneous  association  that  is  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  today.  It  is  this  con- 
fusion, this  false  appraisal  of  power,  that  has  held 
Britain  back  from  all  the  initiatives  toward  Euro- 
pean unity  since  the  war. 

I  have  said  that  this  tide  of  national  self- 
criticism  has  been  slowly  gathering  force  among 
British  intellectuals  over  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  It  came  into  the  open,  with  great  sudden- 
ness, after  the  Nassau  Conference  of  December 
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1962  and  de  Gaulle's  rejection  in  January  L963 
of  Britain's  entry  into  the  Common  Market. 
Nassau  had  posed  the  question  as  to  whether 
Britain  could  sustain  an  independent  nuclear 
role — and  answered  it  ambiguously.  Britain 
claimed  that  her  deterrent  would  be  both 
"fully  independent"  and  "fully  integrated."  For 
de  Gaulle,  however,  Nassau  was  simply  a  sellout 
to  American  interests.  It  showed  that  Britain 
would  always  choose  America  rather  than  Europe 
in  an  emergency;  Britain's  way  into  Europe, 
therefore,  must  be  blocked. 

Ready  for  a  Real  Change 

W  hat  was  the  reaction  of  the  British  people 
to  this  wounding  rejection?  It  was  curious.  On 
the  surface,  after  the  months  of  acrimonious 
debate  between  pro-  and  anti-Europeans,  all  ap- 
peared to  go  back  to  normal.  Within  a  month  of 
de  Gaulle's  veto,  the  whole  Common  Market  issue 
seemed  to  have  gone  dead.  Another  month,  and 
the  British  had  turned,  as  it  seemed,  with  relief 
to  the  delights  of  the  Profumo-Keeler  scandal, 
and  had  put  Europe  firmly  out  of  their  minds.  To 
foreign  observers  it  must  have  appeared,  as  the 
waves  of  scandal  rose  to  the  lurid  crescendo  of 
Mr.  Profumo's  public  disgrace  and  Dr.  Ward's 
semi-public  suicide,  that  what  the  British  people 
wanted  was,  after  all,  "Little  England,"  with  its 
family  quarrels,  its  salacious  gossip,  its  private 
jokes  and  eccentricities. 

Only  six  months  ago,  one  would  have  been 
forced  to  this  conclusion.  But  writing  now,  in 
February  1964,  one  can  already  present  the  situa- 
tion in  a  rather  different  light.  The  Profumo 
scandal  has  burst  like  a  bubble.  Everybody  is 
agreed  that,  apart  from  its  dramatic  piquancies, 
the  scandal  revealed  little  about  the  quality — 
decadent  or  otherwise — of  British  public  life  in 
the  1960s.  That  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  like 
other  men,  may  have  mistresses,  was  hardly  a 
revelation  to  those  who  still  remembered  the  ex- 
ploits of  David  Lloyd  George.  Indeed,  comparison 
with  earlier  centuries  suggested  that  the  pro- 
prieties of  public  life  were  rather  better  observed 
than  before. 

Then,  with  the  choice  of  a  new  Prime  Minister, 
public  attention  shifted  back  to  party  politics, 
and  to  the  coming  struggle  between  the  aristo- 
cratic Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home  and  poor,  plain  Mr. 
Wilson.  During  the  autumn,  the  talk  was  of  new 
plans  for  education,  for  scientific  training,  for 
city  development.  The  Tories  began  to  vie  with 
the  Socialists  to  appear  the  more  "modern."  True, 
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much  of  this  discussion  also  smacked  of  "Little 
England";  at  the  autumn  Labor  party  confer- 
ence, for  example,  there  was  no  public  debate  of 
foreign  policy  and  defense  issues.  The  Labor 
party  evidently  felt  that  the  election  of  1964 
would  be  fought  on  home-policy  issues  and  not  on 
the  question  of  Britain's  standing  in  the  world. 

As  the  election  draws  closer,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  whether  this  calculation  turns  out 
to  be  correct.  The  Tories  are  certain  to  challenge 
Labor  on  foreign  policy  and  to  present  them- 
selves as  the  party  of  "Great  Britain" — the  party 
that  will  preserve  Britain's  independent  deterrent 
and  the  option  of  an  independent  foreign  policy. 
Faced  with  this  challenge,  the  Labor  party  will 
retreat,  I  believe,  from  its  present  policy  of  allow- 
ing Britain's  nuclear  arm  to  lapse,  and  strive  to 
present  itself  in  turn  as  a  party  that  has  the 
interests  of  "Great  Britain"  at  heart. 

But  what  is  of  prime  importance — and  here 
the  comparison  with  the  Kennedy-Nixon  struggle 
of  1960  is  apt — is  that  this  election,  unlike  the 
elections  of  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  will 
be  fought  out  on  basic  issues.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  that  the  long-postponed  debate  about  the 
"State  of  Britain,"  which  has  been  smoldering 
beneath  the  surface  for  so  long,  has  quite  sud- 


denly become  public  property.  The  outcome  is 
still  unpredictable — though  most  observers  are  I 
betting  that  Labor  will  win  the  election  with  a 
handsome  majority.  But  one  thing  does  seem 
certain.  Whichever  party  wins  will  find  itself 
committed  to  a  radical,  forward-looking  policy  of 
national  regeneration.  In  a  sense,  Britain  will  be 
catching  up,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  with 
the  not  dissimilar  process  of  renewal  that  began 
in  many  European  countries  just  after  the  war. 
It  may  even  be  that,  for  all  her  dilatoriness, 
Britain  will  be  granted  latecomer's  luck.  West 
Germany,  once  the  favorite  child  of  the  European 
revival,  is  now  suffering  the  penalties  of  her  own 
success.  It  is  now  Germany  that  is  afflicted  with 
national  complacency  and  a  certain  hardening 
of  the  arteries.  Personally,  I  am  not  over- 
optimistic.  But  it  is  possible  that  Britain,  rather 
late  in  the  day,  and  in  her  slow,  muddled,  con- 
tradictory fashion,  may  be  on  the  brink  of  a 
new  period  of  national  advance.  Like  President 
Kennedy,  the  next  British  Prime  Minister  will 
certainly  be  judged  by  his  ability  to  "get  Britain 
moving."  If  so,  the  apparently  neurotic  self- 
questioning  of  the  past  few  years  will  come  to 
be  seen  as  a  necessary  and  constructive  reaction 
to  Britain's  version  of  the  Eisenhower  Ice  Age. 


Poser 

(Seven  minutes  is  the  time  al- 
lotted for  solving  the  folloieing 
problem.  In  case  of  need,  you 
trill  find  the  answer  on  page  98.) 


W  indow  cleaners  sometimes  work  in  teams,  one  man  working  insides  only  while 
the  other  does  the  outsides.  On  a  particular  day,  one  man  came  to  work  early 
and  had  already  washed  4  insides  when  his  partner  arrived  and  reminded  him 
that  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  "outside"  man  that  day.  The  latecomer  then 
over  the  work  on  the  insides  while  the  early  bird  started  on  the  outsides. 
When  the  inside  man  completed  all  the  remaining  insides,  he  helped  the  outside 
man  finish  the  job  by  washing  8  outsides. 

If  we  consider  an  inside  or  an  outside  to  be  one  window,  who  washed  more 
windows  that  day,  and  how  many  more  did  he  wash? 

—From  More  Posers,  by  Philip  Kaplan,  published  by  Harper  &  Row  (April  1964). 
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Encyclopedia 
International: 

today's  only  totally  new 
major  reference  work. 


Written  by  today's  experts  from  today's  point  of  view. 
This  all-new  encyclopedia  is  the  only  truly  international, 
completely  up-to-date  reference  set  you  can  buy! 


ty's  world  is  one  of  new  nations, 
problems,  new  ways  of  looking 
lings.  Modern  technology  has 
■  it  a  jet-propelled,  wash-and- 
.  transistorized  world,  complete 
astronauts,  computers  and  hy- 
oil  ships.  In  the  last  decade 
;,  our  world  has  undergone  a 
I  of  social,  scientific  and  political 
ges  unparalleled  in  the  history 
e  world. 

Only  a  totally  new  em  \<  lopedia  can 
the  up-to-date  story  of  this 
iged  world. 

Easily  read,  easily  understood 

Encyclopedia  International's  style  is  as 
i  and  concise  as  your  morning  news- 
;r.  Study  guides  and  summaries  high- 
:  all  the  basic  facts.  Both  the  generally 
-ested  reader  and   the  scholar  will   find 
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International  easy  to  use,  yet  mature  and 
lprehensive. 

The  scope  of  the  new  International  is 
iad.  For  example,  it  analyzes  the  latest 
•elopments  in  nuclear  power.  The  story 
Eelstar  is  there,  with  all  the  implications 
ntercontinental  television.  It  explores  the 
inging  geography  of  Africa,  explains  to- 


day's political  and  economic  ad- 
vances. It  examines  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  automation,  in  medi- 
cine, in  the  materials,  products  and 
techniques  of  world  industry. 

It  serves  the  family 

The  International  covers  all 
the  subjects  the  modern  stu- 
|  dent  ma\  study  in  school. 
But  because  it  is  designed  to 
serve  the  entire  family,  it 
goes  far  beyond  the  academic 
world.  It  has  articles  on 
sports,  theatre,  music  and 
art;  on  consumer  problems,  house- 
hold management,  recreation,  hu- 
man relations,  and  hundreds  of 
other  family  and  business  matter;. 
And  it  is  the  only  encyclopedia  to  n- 
clude,  within  the  regular  arti<  :s, 
career  guides  for  major  jobs  md 
professions. 


Pre-publication  price 

More  than  lour  million  dollars  has 
been  spent  to  develop  Encyclope- 
dia International.  1783  editors,  edu- 
cators and  specialists  have  prepared 
37,000  brand-new  articles  —  which 
have  never  before  appeared  in  print 
— covering  ever)  branch  of  knowl- 
edge (11,600  pages.  18.000  illustra- 
tions of  which  7,500  are  in  color;  20 
volumes,  including  a  separate  index 
volume  of  102,000  references.)  And 
yet,  the  International  is  modestly 
priced  to  keep  it  within  the  means  of 
every  family. 

Find  out  how  easily  you  can  put  the 
Encyclopedia  International  to  work  for  youi 
family,  in  sour  home.  Send  for  the  illustrated 
booklet  that  gives  you  all  the  details. 

Encyclopedia  International  4^. 

Encyclopedia  International  J 

Spencer  International  Press 
155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  mt  .t  free  copy  of  the  24- 
page  booklet  on  Encyclopedia  Interna- 
tional. '  Useful  Encyclopedia," 
which  includes  a  message  from  noted 
authoi       ind     lecturer    John     Gunther. 
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A  tradition  passes  in  review:  the  Horse  Guards  in  London.  Jet  to  adventure  on  a  TWA  StarStream. 

A  view  ln  Venice.  St.  Mark's  Square,  the  magnificent  Cathedral  and  Campanile. 
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Paris !  In  all  the  world,  no  city  quite  like  he 
Picture  yourself  browsing  in  a  Cairo  bazaar. 
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Medieval  majesty:  a  castle  on  the  Rhine. 


fishing  boats  in  Lisbon  typify  the  unique  charm  of  Portugal 


nfhght  Motion  Pictures,  Inc. 
mostTWAtransatlantic  flights. 
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The  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  Athens,  Greece. 


The  adventure  is 

EUROPE. . . 

the  way  is  TWA ! 

Mail  reply  card  for  TWA's 
vacation  planning  ideas,  then 
take  an  exciting  low -cost  tour 

A  Paris  boulevard  sighs  with  misty  enchantment.  History 
whispers  among  the  columns  of  a  Greek  temple.  You 
can  almost  see  the  sentinels  on  the  crusty  ramparts 
of  an  ageless  Rhine  castle.  All  Europe  bursts  with 
excitement  bigger  than  life.  You'll  never  forget  it. 

Our  free  24-page  booklet,  "Planning  Your  Adventure  in 
Europe,"  tells  you  how  to  make  the  most  of  nine  countries 
abroad.  You'll  get  tips  on  packing,  passports,  currencies, 
customs  and  more.  And  about  the  many  unique  TWA 
tours,  including  a  plan  to  explore  Europe  by  car. 

Mail  the  reply  card  for  a  free  copy.  Read  it.  Then  call 
TWA  or  your  travel  agent,  and  the  dream  is  real. 

P.S.  Now  you  can  fly  TWA  to  Europe  at  the  lowest  jet  fares 
in  airline  history.  A  New  York-London  round  trip,  for 
example,  is  just  $300  with  TWA's  new  21-day  Economy 
Excursion  fares,  subject  to  government  approval. 
Ask  about  effective  time  periods  for  these  low  fares. 

EXTRA   MAIL  COUPON  FOR  TWA  TRA  VEL  GUIDES 
50i  EACH  J  $1  FOR  3/ $2.50  FOR  ALLS 


The  complete  guides  to  individual 
countries:  England,  France.  Italy, 
Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Ireland, 
Switzerland.  Full  details  on  the  best 
hotels,  shops,  entertainment,  sight- 
seeing—right down  to  names,  street 
addresses,  prices. 
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Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for  Travel  Guides  indicated 
□  500  each         □  $1.00  for  .3  "'  3 
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This  is  Johfra,  a  young  Dutch  paintt 


a  startling  resemblance  to  the  old  mastc 


Is  there  a  van  Gogh  renaissance  in  Holland  today? 


The  Dutch  venerate  art,  and 
it  flourishes  in  Holland  today. 
Museums  are  everywhere,  more 
■wn  forty  in  Amsterdam  alone, 
die  timeless  genius 
Hals,  Vermeer 
as  u  i  painting. 

Youll  also  treasures 

as  old  Delft  . 
curios  of  Dutch  , 


Art.  like  so  many  things  in  Holland. 
is  a  blend  of  the  traditional  and  the 
modem.  In  Amsterdam's  Rijksmu- 
seum,  you'll  find  Rembrandt's  "The 
Night  Watch."  In  The  Hague,  where 
a  new  art  movement  has  erupted, 
you'll  see  the  works  of  modernists 
like  de  Kooning.  Appel  and  van  Heel. 

The  vivid  contrasts  of  Holland  are 
not  to  be  missed.  See  the  old  cheese 
market  in  Aikmaar  and  visit  the 
modern,  sparkling  shopping  center 
in  Rotterdam,  the  first  one  in  Europe. 

Go  for  a  meandering  bike  ride- 
or  watch  the  streamlined  racing  cars 
roar  by  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour. 


Whether  your  taste  leans  toward  the 
old  or  the  new,  you  can  satisfy  it  in 
Holland.  The  friendly  Dutch  will  see 
to  it  you  find  what  you  are  looking 
for.  Most  people  speak  English  and,  i 
to  a  man.  they  take  pleasure  in  help-  ] 
ing  Americans.  So  plan  an  early 
visit  to  Holland.  Come  on  a  Dutch! 
carrier,  by  air  or  by  sea.  Really  lux- 
urious. 

For  further  information,  talk  to, 
your  travel  agent,  or  write  the 
Netherlands  National  Tourist  Office, 
A  N.V.V.,  605  5th  Avenue.  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  or  681  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 


New  Jersey's 
Search  for  Identity 


by  Bruce  Bahrenburg 


Us  citizens  can't  make  up  their  minds 
'chat  kind  of  state  they  want — or 
whether  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
So  New  Jersey  is  fast  becoming  a  vic- 
tim, not  of  Creeping  Socialism,  but  of 
'reeping  Anarchy. 

W  hen  Democrats  from  the  fifty  states  con- 
verge next  August  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
;o  pick  a  running  mate  for  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
:hey  will  presumably  have  plenty  of  spare  time 
»n  their  hands.  The  convention  site  is  well 
equipped  to  sop  up  their  leisure  hours  and  dollars; 
iear  at  hand  are  splendid  beaches,  a  flourishing 
race  track,  and  an  unrivaled  supply  of  bars  and 
B-girls.  The  New  York  World's  Fair  is  not  far 
'.list  ant. 

And  for  the  more  civic-minded  delegates,  New 
Jersey — the  most  urbanized  state  in  the  nation — 
offers  a  glimpse  of  the  havoc  a  population  ex- 
plosion can  bring  to  even  a  relatively  well-run 
state.  For  unlike  many  others,  New  Jersey  has 
had  no  major  statehouse  scandal  in  years;  its 
troubles  are  of  a  different  kind. 

The  sight-seeing  will  be  particularly  useful  to 
those  delegates  acquainted  with  New  England's 
aging  cities,  the  jerry-built  suburbs  of  Southern 
California,  Detroit's  teeming  slums,  or  the  jam- 
med highways  around  Chicago.  They  will  recog- 
nize all  the  familiar  signs  of  uncontrolled  growth 
— the  depressing  roadside  panorama  o\  bill- 
boards, motels,  factories,  shopping  centers,   and 


monotonous,  treeless  housing  developments.  An 
indigenous  touch  is  olfactory — the  celebrated 
smell  that  assails  the  motorist  as  he  drives 
through  the  North  Jersey  meadows  and  nears 
New  York  City. 

Fifth-smallest  of  the  states  in  area,  New  Jersey 
is  wedged  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Benjamin  Franklin  called  it  a  barrel  tapped  at 
both  ends,  and  modern  critics  have  not  been  any 
kinder.  Edmund  Wilson,  a  native  son,  wrote  of 
New  Jersey  that  "its  cities  are  indifferent  and 
dingy;  the  people  are  seedy  and  dull;  a  kind  of 
sloppiness  and  mediocrity  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  the  fields  themselves  as  if  Nature  herself  had 
turned  slattern  and  could  no  longer  keep  herself 
dressed." 

Written  in  the  1920s,  these  words  scarcely  do 
justice  to  the  still-beautiful  Kittatinny  Range  in 
the  northwest  of  the  state,  the  long  stretches 
of  ocean  beach  in  the  south,  or  the  wealthy  sub- 
urbs of  South  Orange,  Short  Hills,  and  Rumson. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  in  four  decades 
the  state's  population  has  leaped  from  three 
lion  to  over  six  million.  With  an  average 
hundred  persons  inhabiting  each  of 

land,  New  Jersey  is  in  a  race  wi  iand 

for  the  dubious  honor  of  being  1  nsely 

populated  state.  Open  land  is  g  at  a  rate 

that    makes    the    nickm  State"    a 

poor  joke. 

No  other  state,  to  be  sure,  has  dealt  successfully 
with  the  problems  of  rapid  urbanization  that  have 
beset  the  whole  nation  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  But  then  no  other  state  has  been  as  hard 
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hit  by  the  flood  of  humanity.  The  one  institution 
capable  of  preventing  chaos  under  such  circum- 
stances is  government.  New  Jersey  has  too  much 
of  that  too — 567  municipalities  and  21  county 
governments  grappling  separately  and  usually  in- 
effectually with  urbanization. 

The  state's  historic  sectionalism  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  really  two  New  Jerseys. 
(In  colonial  times,  New  Jersey  was  actually  di- 
vided into  separate  governments,  East  and  West 
Jersey.)  In  the  north  are  some  old  and  elegant 
suburbs,  long  the  homes  of  New  Yoi*k  City  bank- 
ers and  other  prosperous  organization  men.  Since 
1945,  these  elite  enclaves  have  been  invaded  and 
ringed  by  middle-  and  lower-class  developments, 
filled  by  fugitives  from  New  York  City  and  New 
Jersey's  own  dowdy  metropolises — Newark,  Pat- 
erson,  Elizabeth,  and  Jersey  City.  The  decay  of 
these  cities  was  hastened  after  World  War  II  as 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  European  im- 
migrants fled  to  the  suburbs.  Old  neighborhoods 
were  leveled  for  parking  lots  or  became  Negro 
ghettos.  Business  moved  to  outlying  shopping 
centers,  and  towering  glass-and-steel  office  build- 
ings now  stand  sentinel  over  juvenile  gang  fights. 
The  same  pattern  of  blight  struck  New  Bruns- 
wick, Perth  Amboy,  and  Trenton,  the  state  capi- 
tal, in  the  center  of  the  state. 

The  new  suburbs  are  in  desperate  need  of  more 
schools,  better  roads,  and  larger  police  forces. 
Their  part-time  municipal  officials  are  over- 
whelmed by  too  many  people,  insufficient  funds 
to  provide  the  services  needed,  and  lack  of  any 
coherent  plan  to  guide  them.  The  school  crisis  of 
suburbia  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  woe.  But  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  rising  stench  from 
inadequate  sewerage  systems.  Raritan  Bay.  which 
lies  southeast  of  Manhattan,  is  literally  alive  with 
waste  pumped  into  it  by  faulty  industrial  and 
municipal  sewerage  plants.  Not  all  the  waste  goes 
into  the  rivers  and  bays;  a  great  deal  rises  above 
ground,  especially  in  the  newer  suburban  com- 
munities where  high  ground-water  levels  prevent 
septic  tanks  from  operating  properly.  Some  towns 
in  northern  Bergen  County,  across  the  Hudson 
River  from  New  York,  are  frequently  plagued  by 
odors  wafting  over  homes  that  cost  more  than 
000. 

Such  troubles,  however,  are  usually  alien  to  the 

New  Jersey,  a  region  of  farms  and  shore 

stretching  south  from  Trenton  to  Cape 


Bru  re.nbv.rg,    a    native    of    New    Jersey, 

state  legislature  and  polities  for  the 
Newark  '   He  has  an  M.A.  in  political  his- 

tory ):  'olumbia  University. 


May  County.  Suburbs  in  this  area  are  satellites  oJ 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  just  across  the  Dela- 
ware River  from  Camden.  Daily  papers  froiri! 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  Delaware,  supply: 
the  area  with  news  that  rarely  mentions  the 
northern  Jersey  communities.  Lacking  direct, 
train  service  to  Newark  and  New  York,  Southi 
Jersey  is  physically  linked  with  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  by  the  Garden  State  Parkway  andj 
the  Turnpike. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  New  Jersey's  inhabitants 
are  city  or  suburban  dwellers,  unfortunately  for 
them.  Politicians  from  the  southern,  rural  sec- 
tions have  disproportionate  power  in  the  state 
legislature.  Although  representation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  based  on  population,  the  state | 
Senate  is  the  dominant  house.  It  has  one  member 
from  each  of  the  state's  twenty-one  counties,  and 
is  thus,  in  effect,  controlled  by  19  per  cent  of  the 
state's  population. 

This  in  itself  would  not  be  a  disaster,  if  the 
state's  three-tiered  government  structure  were 
not  permeated  with  the  doctrine  of  home  rule. 
It  may  have  been  an  admirable  ideal  in  the 
pastoral  colonial  days,  but  today  it  is  impractical. 
This  passion  for  local  autonomy  explains,  in  part, 
why  New  Jersey  is  one  of  three  states  (the  others  I 
are  Nebraska  and  New  Hampshire)  without  a 
state  retail  sales  or  personal  income  tax.  New 
Jersey  tried  a  sales  tax  briefly  in  the  1930s,  but 
the  ensuing  political  uproar  caused  its  swift 
repeal.  Most  state  services  are  financed  from  taxes 
on  car  registrations  and  motor  fuels,  alcoholic 
beverages,  cigarettes,  pari-mutuel  betting,  cor- 
poration  franchises,   and   inheritances. 

Joys  of  Owning  Property 

X  wo-thirds  of  all  public  funds,  however,  are 
derived  from  the  property  tax  which  finances 
local  governments.  Rates  have  risen  124  per  cent 
in  ten  years  and  are  now  the  highest  in  the 
nation.  For  example,  according  to  the  State  Tax 
Policy  Commission,  a  Trenton  home-owning  fam- 
ily making  $7,500  a  year  pays  a  property  tax  of 
$683;  in  Dallas  they  would  pay  $90,  in  San 
Francisco,  $203,  and  in  New  York  City,  $352. 
Another  family,  making  $15,000  a  year,  would 
pay  $1,364  in  Trenton;  in  Dallas,  $181;  in  San 
Francisco,  $405 ;  and  in  New  York  City,  $705.  The 
Commission  found  that  property  taxes  in  1963 
had  reached  a  point  at  which  they  could  not  be 
increased  in  many  municipalities,  despite  the 
need  for  new  services.  It  recommended  a  3  per 
cent  sales  tax.  Since  advocacy  of  a  sales  or  income 
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tax  is  considered  political  suicide  in  New  Jersey, 
local  governments  are  trapped.  So  they  use  the 
zoning  power  to  zone  almost  every  nook  of  the 
state  for  industry  and  pray  that  factories  will 
move  in. 

Until  this  century,  zoning  was  not  an  accepted 
governmental  function  since  it  entailed  tolling 
an  individual  what  he  could  and  could  not  do  with 
his  private  property.  But  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  zoning  is  a  legitimate  use  of  government's 
police  power,  which  in  New  Jersey  is  given  ex- 
clusively to  municipalities.  In  deciding  the  legal- 
ity of  a  zoning  ordinance  the  courts  usually  hold 
it  valid  if  it  is  not  arbitrary  or  unreasonable,  and 
is  not  used  to  restrict  economic  and  population 
growth  unduly. 

Currently  1(17  municipal  zoning  boards  are 
competing  for  the  tax-paying  industries,  which 
they  hope  will  support  police  and  fire  departments, 
sewerage  systems,  schools,  and  health  services. 

Industries,  however,  are  loath  to  invest  in  com- 
munities with  overcrowded  schools  and  inordi- 
nate local  real-estate  taxes.  Witness,  for  example, 
what  happened  in  the  towns  of  Madison  and 
Holmdel.  both  in  central  Jersey. 

Madison  Township,  until  1950,  had  a  handful 
of  schools,  about  7,000  residents,  and  only  three 
full-time  policemen  to  patrol  its  forty-two  square 
miles.  Then  came  the  boom.  Newcomers  poured 
in  from  North  Jersey  cities,  and  population  rose 
to  26,000.  On  100-  to  150-foot  lots,  houses  mush- 
roomed and  babies  proliferated.  In  the  past  thir- 
teen years  the  township  has  built  thirteen  new 
schools,  and  the  police  department  has  grown  to 
twenty-nine  full-time  men.  Though  local  taxes 
have  soared,  only  a  fourth  of  the  town  is  served 
by  a  trunk-line  sewer,  the  rest  by  septic  tanks. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  Madison  is  zoned  for  in- 
dustry. But  few  companies  have  come  knocking. 
The  town  has  recently  hired  a  business  manager 
to  assist  its  part-time  township  committee,  and 
a  new  zoning  ordinance  is  being  developed.  But 
it  is  probably  too  late  to  correct  the  mistakes  of 
many  years. 

Meanwhile  Holmdel  Township — a  few  miles 
away — has  preserved  its  rural  purity  and  fiscal 
solidity.  Its  zoning  ordinance  is  geared  to  homes 
in  the  $30,000  price  range  on  one-acre  lots.  Just 
one  middle-income  housing  development  has  been 
— reluctantly — permitted.  Population  in  the  last 
decade  has  grown  only  from  1,218  to  3,000.  Only 
two  new  schools  have  been  built,  and  one  full-time 
chief  and  a  part-time  deputy  constitute  the  police 
department. 

Holmdel  proved  a  magnet  for  Bell  Telephone's 
ultramodern  laboratory,  for  a  Lily  Tulip  Company 


Oh,  the  Shu ihc  of  ft! 

LONG  BRANCH,  n.  .i.  .  .  .  The  grand  jury, 
\\  hich  heard  testimony  for  three  months, 
found  that  the  Long  Branch  Police 
I  >epartment  was  badly  run  and  generally 
incompetent,  that  it  failed  to  solve 
crimes,  and  that  it  permitted  book- 
making,  numbers-writing,  and  card- 
playing  to  flourish. 

"The  trouble  is  this  is  a  nothing 
town-  a  really  nothing  town,"  a 
taurant  owner  said  today.  .  .  .  "Even 
the  bookies  are  small-time.  They  haven't 
any  Syndicate  tie-up.  Turn  them  upside 
down  and  shake  them,  you're  lucky  if 
you  get  $40." 

— Thomas  Buckley  in  the  New  York 
Times,  January  27,  19G4. 


plant  which  looks  like  a  Hilton  Hotel,  and  for  a 
Bendix  smokeless  factory.  These  desirable  in- 
dustries employ  over  4,000  workers,  but  only  a 
few  of  them  live  in  Holmdel;  the  rest  commute 
from  neighboring  towns,  adding  to  their  school, 
sewerage,  and  police  burdens,  while  Holmdel's 
tax  rates  stay  phenomenally  low.  Holmdel,  of 
course,  is  a  shaky  Eden,  for  obviously  one  com- 
munity cannot  permanently  solve  its  growth  prob- 
lems at  a  neighboring  town's  expense. 

Elsewhere  local  zoning  boards  have  produced 
ordinances  and  variances  that  favor  businessmen 
and  fast-buck  real-estate  developers.  Working, 
apparently,  on  the  theory  that  industry  must  be 
located  on  main  highways,  they  have  allowed  New 
Jersey  roads  to  be  lined  with  establishments 
which  are  a  menace  to  safety  and  an  affront  to 
the  eyes.  For  instance,  on  Route  35,  a  major  ar- 
tery for  summer  shore  traffic,  a  new  discount 
house  is  located  so  that  a  motorisl  must 
blind  turn  in  front  of  oncoming  trafl  h 

the  parking  lot.  Route  22,  as  it  ■  is 

a  horrendous  jumble  of  junk  ceme- 

teries, and  discount  houses. 

All  too  many  housing  d  have  been 

plunked  down  on  soil  wh  tanks  cannot 

operate  properly.  At  in  Hunterdon 

County,  state  inspectors  recently  put  a  blue  dye 
in  the  toilet  of  one  home.  When  it  was  flushed 
down  the  drain,  it  reappeared  in  another  home- 
owner's tap  water  two  miles  away. 

Throughout  the  state,  eyesores  resulting  from 
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bad  zoning  abound.  A  gas  station  is  located  on 
the  historic  Monmouth  Battlefield.  A  Bayonne 
oil  storage  tank  looms  over  a  residential  section, 
rnd  in  residential  Oakland,  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  were  rezoned  for  industry. 


Storage  Bins  for  Patronage 


N, 


ew  Jersey  is  rich — seventh  in  per  capita  in- 
come among  the  fifty  states.  Its  factories  produce 
a  great  variety  of  goods,  from  television  sets  to 
steel  rope;  and  its  farms  enjoy  a  rich  yield  of 
vegetables,  poultry,  and  dairy  products.  Yet  de- 
spite its  generous  physical  and  human  resources, 
the  state  government  pinches  pennies.  New  Jersey 
has  the  lowest  ratio  of  state  employees  to  popu- 
lation of  all  our  states.  It  ranks  forty-seventh  in 
expenditures  for  higher  education  and  public 
welfare,  and  fiftieth  in  per  capita  state  taxes. 
Thanks  to  its  tremendous  local  property  taxes,  it 
is  third  in  the  amount  spont  per  pupil  on  edu- 
cation. But  the  state's  contribution  to  public 
schools  is  in  forty-third  place. 

Lack  of  a  broadly  based  tax,  of  course,  makes 
it  impossible  for  New  Jersey  to  support  public 
services  on  the  scale  of  other  prosperous  states. 
But  even  if  the  money  were  available  in  the 
state  treasury,  the  irrational  structure  of  govern- 
ment remains  a  major  roadblock. 

Over  the  years  the  state  legislature  has  passed 
laws  allowing  municipalities  to  consolidate.  The 
trend,  however,  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Though  a  few  local  services  have  been  merged, 
since  1930  there  have  been  only  three  municipal 
consolidations,  the  last  of  them  eleven  years  ago. 

Together  the  state's  567  municipalities  spent 
nearly  a  half-billion  dollars  in  1960.  This  averages 
out   to   $66.24   per   capita   for   the   operation   of 
local  governments.  A  tidy  chunk  of  this  sum  goes 
into  the  salaries  of  local  officials.  Densely  popu- 
lated Bergen  County,  for  instance,  is  cut  up  into 
seventy  municipalities,  each  with  its  multitude 
of  police  chiefs,  dog  catchers,  and  health  officers. 
Each   guards    its   tiny   fief  jealously.   Harold   P. 
\ing,  Mayor  of  Upper  Penns  Neck,  a  South  Jer- 
Nwvnship    with    9,500    inhabitants,    recently 
acterized  consolidation  as  "a  potential  danger 
e  rule." 

the  municipalities,  i  i  the  next  tier  of 
sey    government   are   the   county   court- 
!  over  by  Boards  of  Freeholders. 
The  y  little  governing,  since  they  cannot 

pass  laws  and  need  enabling  legislation  from 
Trenton  to  undertake  almost  any  important 
project. 


Typical  specimens  are  the  nine  Union  County 
freeholders  who  meet  twice  a  month  to  approve 
municipal  traffic  regulations.  They  also  solicit 
state  or  federal  funds  to  control  flooding  of  the 
Elizabeth  River,  which  overflows  periodically — in 
part,  because  its  bed  is  littered  with  debris.  They 
squabble  over  the  management  of  the  county  hos- 
pital and  haggle  about  aid-to-dependent-children 
payments,  which  they  administer,  although  state 
and  federal  governments  organize  and  finance 
the  program.  They  also  keep  an  eagle  eye  on 
county  roads  and  their  park  commission,  and 
maintain  1,483  employees  on  the  county  payroll. 

In  recent  history  the  chief  role  of  county  gov- 
ernment in  New  Jersey  is  to  serve  as  a  centralized 
collection  bin  for  political  patronage.  Back  in  the 
1930s  Jersey  City's  infamous  Mayor  Frank  Hague 
became  czar  of  the  state  Democratic  party  only 
after  he  had  taken  over  his  local  courthouse.  This 
was  his  power  base  and  chief  patronage  source 
for  a  hungry  political  organization. 

Though  the  faces  have  changed  the  same  tactics 
survive.  Consider  for  example  the  domain  of 
State  Senator  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.,  a  Repub- 
lican, who  has  just  become  Senate  President.  He 
represents  Cape  May  County,  a  tourist  center  for 
nine  months  of  the  year,  with  fourteen  small 
towns  and  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
state.  Sandman  boasts  that  a  bridge  has  been 
under  construction  in  his  county  every  day  since 
he  has  been  in  office.  Two  years  ago  his  organ- 
ization gained  full  control  of  the  Freeholder 
Board,  as  a  step  toward  capturing  the  guberna- 
torial nomination  in  1965. 

Cape  May  County  has  no  cities  and  few  Negro 
inhabitants.  Sandman,  not  surprisingly,  opposes 
middle-income  housing  and  strengthening  of 
the  state  law  barring  racial  discrimination  in 
the  sale  or  rental  of  private  housing.  He  is  also 
against  municipal  consolidation  and  a  broad-based 
tax.  Despite  this  manifest  lack  of  interest  in 
urban  problems,  his  chances  of  becoming  Gover- 
nor are  as  good  as  those  of  the  next  ambitious 
young  politician.  Party  strength  in  the  state  has 
long  been  evenly  split,  but  the  Republicans  gained 
impressively  last  November,  winning  control  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  for  the  first  time 
since  1957. 

For  the  last  half -century  politicians  like  Sand- 
man, representing  the  southern,  rural  counties, 
have  dominated  the  state  Senate.  Its  most  power- 
ful member  today  is  probably  Frank  S.  Farley, 
a  twenty-seven-year  legislative  veteran.  His  At- 
lantic County  Republican  organization  is  rich 
and  frequently  helps  out  GOP  organizations  in 
less  lush  South  Jersey  counties.  This  benevolence 
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gives  him  plenty  of  leverage  in  the  legislature. 
He  dominates  the  Senate  Republican  caucus 
which  decides  what  bills  will  reach  the  floor  for 
a  vote.  Farley  is  an  adept  political  horse  trader, 
and  will  support  a  bill  that  helps  the  urban  areas 
—if  Atlantic  County  also  benefits.  So  close  to  his 
heart  are  the  interests  of  his  bailiwick  that  he 
used  most  of  his  speaking  time  at  the  Republican 
state  convention  last  year  to  argue  for  selection 
of  Atlantic  City  as  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention site. 

Thanks  to  the  parochialism  of  many  legislators, 
any  bill  directed  to  a  state-wide  problem, 
which  might  undercut  home  rule,  has  little 
chance  of  passing.  Thus,  for  example,  a  compre- 
hensive zoning  law  introduced  not  too  long  ago 
was  quickly  emasculated  by  the  legislature. 

Until   last    November's    victories.    Republicans 
had  spent  a  decade  in  the  political  wilderness, 
speaking  only  for  small  rural  counties  and  a  few 
rich  suburbs.  Their  sole  state-wide  winner  was 
U.  S.  Senator  Clifford  P.  Tase,  whose  resemblance 
to  a  liberal  Northern  Democrat  has  not  endeared 
him  to  many  New  Jersey  Republican  politicians. 
Similarly  progressive  was  the  last  Republican 
Governor,  Alfred  E.  Driscoll,  in  whose  adminis- 
tration work  was  begun  on  the  state's  two  major 
toll  roads,  and  on  desperately  needed  improve- 
ments in  state  institutions.  Barred  by  the  state 
constitution  from  seeking  a  third  term,  Driscoll 
was  succeeded   in   1953  by  Democrat  Robert  B. 
Meyner,  one  of  the  first  gray-flannel  Democrats 
to  bloom  in  the  Eisenhower  era.  Meyner \s  victory 
marked  the  demise  of  the  corrupt  and  powerful 


Jersey  City  Hague  machine,  and  made  Derm 
cratic  party  membership  respectable— at  least  i 
the  more  plebeian  suburbs.  Meyner  was  not  dai 
ing  enough  to  tamper  with  the  state's  overlappinj 
government  structure  or  its  lopsided  tax  base.  H 
managed  to  keep  the  state  afloat  in  an  ocean  o 
rising  crises  and  bequeathed  to  his  Democrati 
successor,  Governor  Richard  J.  Hughes,  the  tougl 
decisions  on  taxes  and  more  state  services. 

In  his  first  two  years  in  office,  Hughes  talke< 
about  the  state's  urgent  need  for  better  college* 
and  institutions,  more  imaginative  developmen' 
of  the  remaining  open  spaces,  and  improved  com 
muter  transportation.  But  his  political  instincts 
prevent  him  from  taking  the  next  logical  step.  He 
talks  as  though  planning  and  strengthening  of^ 
home  rule  were  compatible.  And  he  has  not 
disturbed  the  mossback  cliques  in  the  town  and 
county  halls. 

Hughes  received  what  seemed  to  be  a  lethal 
political  blow  last  November,  when  voters  over- 
whelmingly rejected  his  fiscal  gimmick,  a  $750- 
million  bond  issue  which  would  have  financed 
highway,  institution,  and  college  construction  for 
five  years.  This  scheme  would  have  postponed  the 
necessity  for  a  broad-based  tax  for  five  years. 
However,  when  the  bond  issue  was  not  passed,  he 
took  a  bold  stand  in  favor  of  a  personal  income 
tax.  The  impact  on  his  political  future  is  still 
in  doubt. 

When  he  was  running  for  office,  Governor 
Hughes  proposed  establishing  a  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  on  the  cabinet  level.  The 
details  have  not  been  spelled  out.  But  unless  the 


Advice  to  Presidential  Candidates 

Any  man  who  would  turn  down  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  would  be 
unpatriotic  and  lacking  in  the  slightest  concept  of  his  duties  as  an  Am    tan 

upd  aft.  This  country  would  have  been  a  lot  better  off  if  some  of  these 
patriotic  and  duty-doubled  candidates  had.  as  a  patriotic  gesture  refused  o 
accept  nominations  offered  them  by  a  political  convention.  I  have  a  natural  felr 
prsolltrturand0   "£?*   f ^   **   t0   """^   ^   P^iotlsm   ab 

ambTtioan,f  fd    gull    htfusT f o^Zer There"  ?*"&  **»  ^^  f°' 

ambitious     vPa„         yne,,llSt  t01    P°wei-    There  1S  nothing  wrong  with  being 

ampitious,   yean  for    honor   and    position    in    societv     or    amassing    u^ltvf 

People  who  s  thia  under  the  cover  of  patriotism  and  pS     ,tv  S 

ick.    Wouldi.  s   people   of  California,   and  the   nation,   have   bee     more 

influence    and  £  f      '"  T       1™  h°1101'  a"d  reco^ition'  P°KticaI  power 

influence,   and  the  increased  emolument  of  high  public  office     I   evrXt  tn 

e  every  low  trick  in  the  book  to  get  this  nomination."  P        t0 

-Ernest  Joiner,  in  the  Rail,,  Texas,  Banner,  August  28,  1959. 


You'll  sample  Harold  Cooke's  wines  when  you  fly  by  Rolls-Royce  707  Fan  Jet  New  York  to  London. 
Only  $300  round-trip  Midweek*.  Similar  low  fares  available  from  BOAC's  ol  her  TT.  S.  gateway  cities. 


When  it  comes  to  tasting  wines,  Harold  Cooke, 
wine  buyer  for  BOAC,  takes  a  back  seat  to  no  man.  He's  been 
sniffing  and  sipping  the  best  for  22  years.  One  of  his  problems  is 
finding  a  wine  that  travels  well  at  30,000  feet.  "I've  tasted  hun 
to  find  the  French  Burgundy  we  serve  today.  Magnificent!" 
And  so  it  is.  Cheers,  Harold. 


ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


All  airlines  are  alike.  Only  people  make  them  different. 


BOM 

TAKES  GOOD  CARE  OF  YOU 


See  your  Travel  Agent  or  call  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation.  *21-day  Jet  Fconomy  Fare  is  effective  April  1  through 
November  5,  subject  to  government  approval.  These  fares  are  not  applicable  during  certain  peak  periods  in  the  summer. 
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department  is  given  specific  powers  by  the  legis- 
lature— which  that  august  body  is  unlikely  to 
grant — it  will  probably  be  just  another  state 
agency  collecting  data  on  problems  well-known 
to  local  officials. 

Recently  the  New  Jersey  Committee  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  recommended  that 
county  planning  boards  review  and  approve  local 
planning  decisions.  A  chorus  of  jeers  greeted  this 
suggestion.  The  home-rule  banner  was  also  hoisted 
against  a  proposal  to  give  the  county  governing 
boards  the  right  to  change  their  charters  to 
permit  strong  executive  officers.  Moreover,  in- 
cumbent members  of  the  Boards  of  Freeholders 
resist  any  change  that  might  be  used  by  the 
political  Outs  to  unseat  the  Ins  and  shrivel  the 
number  of  jobs  available.  This  attitude  has  led 
at  least  one  State  Senator,  Nelson  F.  Stamler  of 
Union  County,  to  recommend  the  abolition  of 
county  government  if  it  cannot  be  reformed. 

Unfortunately,  regional  planners  themselves 
are  not  getting  very  far  with  alternatives  to  the 
present  patchwork  system.  The  state's  Conser- 
vation Department  has  a  planning  division  staffed 
with  bright  young  men.  They  are  expert  at  draw- 
ing maps  and  collecting  statistics.  But  they  have 
yet  to  agree  on  what  constitutes  a  region  unless 
there  is  a  visible  stream  or  mountain  to  mark  its 
boundaries.  The  division's  role  is  chiefly  to  lobby 
for  regional  planning  since  it  cannot  zone. 


Home  Rule  Fundamentalists 


M 


eanwhile,  the  dissatisfaction  with  New  Jer- 
sey's present  condition  extends  into  its  intellec- 
tual life  too.  Dr.  Mason  Gross,  the  respected 
president  of  Rutgers  University,  has  declared  the 
state  culturally  bankrupt.  "We  flee  from  the 
cities  where  there  is  no  point  to  life,"  he  said, 
"only  to  discover  that  in  the  suburban  develop- 
ments life  is  just  as  weary,  flat,  stale,  and  un- 
profitable. If  we  really  believe  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  culture  in  our  society,  then  let  us  at 
least  give  up  all  this  nonsense  about  slum  clear- 
ance and  urban  renewal,  for  all  that  can  mean 
without  culture  is  that  we  are  building  more 
his  but  equally   I  -  jails." 

criticism  may  be  vali      But  culture  is  a 

lental   luxury,   so   loi   ;   as   the   smell   of 

>eptic  tanks  pervadi  landscape.  Yet 

is    building    a    cultural    center    in 

Trenti        vhile  the  highways  leading  to  it  grow 

daily  ogged. 

If  New    .,ersey   is  to  have  a   renaissance,   its 
Florence  probably  will  be  Princeton,  which  F. 


Scott   Fitzgerald  once  called   a   "great   Phoenix 
rising  out  of  the  ugliest  country  in  the  world." 

Today  there  are  two  Princetons;  the  borough 
which  contains  the  Ivy  League  University,  and 
the  surrounding  township  which  houses  much  of 
the  state's  booming  research  industry.  Ten  years 
ago,  the  rulers  of  the  two  Princetons  decided  to 
consolidate  and  put  the  issue  to  a  referendum. 
The  plan  was  rejected  because  township  residents 
were  wary  of  the  borough's  tax-rate  and  school 
problems.  Last  year  a  new  commission  started  to 
explore  the  possible  consolidation  of  more  serv- 
ices. (They  have  already  joined  their  sewerage 
systems  and  library  boards.)  This  time  the  bor- 
ough is  backing  away.  However.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity officials  are  pushing  the  merger  since  they 
find  it  difficult  to  deal  with  two  governments. 
Conceivably,  they  will  succeed. 

Another  faint  hope  of  progress  lies  in  New 
Jersey's  past  willingness  to  experiment  with  in- 
terstate agencies,  such  as  the  Delaware  River  and 
Bay  Authority  and  the  Interstate  Sanitation 
Commission. 

The  best-known  bistate  agency  is  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  which  operates  bridges, 
airports,  and  tunnels  in  the  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey area.  Despite  its  high  competence,  New 
Jersey  politicians  during  election  campaigns  com- 
monly picture  the  Authority  as  a  greedy  octopus. 

In  1961  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
(created  in  1961  by  a  unique  compact  between 
the  federal  government,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey. New  York,  and  Delaware)  embarked  on  a 
long-range  program  to  guide  the  development  of 
water-supply,  flood-control,  recreation,  and  hydro- 
power  projects.  Such  an  interstate  compact,  of 
course,  offends  the  home-rule  fundamentalists. 
Last  fall  they  managed  to  set  back  hopes  of 
solving  New  Jersey's  critical  transportation  prob- 
lems when  the  legislature  refused  to  grant  legal 
status  to  a  tristate  transportation  committee 
which  had  already  been  approved  by  New  York 
and  Connecticut. 

Contemplating  the  generally  melancholy  condi- 
tion of  New  Jersey  in  its  three-hundredth  year, 
some  critical  tourists  argue  that  the  state  should 
be  cut  in  two:  give  half  tc  Pennsylvania,  the 
other  half  to  New  York.  This  is  a  dubious  pro- 
posal. Neither  Pennsylvania  nor  New  York,  even 
with  broad-based  taxes,  has  given  any  indication 
it  could  do  better  with  New  Jersey's  problems. 
If  New  Jersey  is  to  survive  the  population  crush, 
its  conventional  thinking  on  home  rule  and  its 
slavish  devotion  to  the  existing  governmental 
•  ture  must  somehow  be  changed.  No  such 
change  is  yet  in  sight. 


Harper's  Magazine.  April  196%. 


The  Widow 


bij  Maxine  W.  Kumhi 


I  latch  the  storm  door,  shunt  the  cut 
down  cellar,  set  the  thermostat 

and  climb  twelve  steps  to  go  to  bed 
myself,  myself.  I  fold  the  spread. 

The  sheets  are  crisp.  All  over  town 
the  yellow  mouths  of  bedrooms  yawn 

and  close  on  lovers,  two  by  two. 
I  stuff  the  noisy  door,  undo 

my  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  stand 
back  from  the  mirror.  Under  hands 

that  mapped  my  senses  softly  as 
touch  in  the  fold  and  turn  in 

my  body  turned  in  appetite. 
My  jailbird  body,  long  and  li 

unfingermarked,  unvisited, 
grows  stupid  in  the  tidy  bed. 

Now  as  I  turn  the  clerk  face  down 
midnight  strikes  all  over  town. 


Harper's  Magazine,  April  196J+ 
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"What  Psychiatry  Can  Do" 

A  Comment  by  Stuart  S.  Turkel,  M.D. 
With  a  Reply  by  Thomas  S.  Szasz,  M.D. 


The  following  exchange  is  based  on  "What  Psychiatry  Can  and  Cannot  Do" 
by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Szasz,  published  in  the  February  issue  of  "Harper's." 

Tin  opening  letter  is  by  Dr.  Stuart  S.  Turkel,  Director  of  Clinical  Services 
in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon-Mount  Sinai 
Hospitals  of  the  Los  Angeles  Jewish  Medical  Center.  Dr.  Szasz,  who  com- 
ments briefly  at  the  end.  is  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity 0)  X<  w  York,  Upstatt  Medical  Center  in  Syracuse.  For  other 
comments  on  his  article,  see  "Letters"  (page  11). 


±J  r.  Szasz  is  a  gifted  writer  and  a 
creative  thinker.  It  can  with  fair- 
ness, though,  be  stated  that  his  views 
are  generally  at  odds  with  those  held 
by  most  psychoanalysts  and  psychia- 
trists. Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
his  ideas  are  becoming  uncritically 
accepted  in  some  nonprofessional 
areas,  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
refute  him. 

The  reader,  unless  he  is  particu- 
larly  sophisticated   in   such   matters, 
cannot  help  being  impressed  by  Dr. 
Szasz's  obvious  humaneness  and  con- 
cern   for    human    rights,    and    thus 
miss     other     implications.     Further- 
more,  groups   with   an   axe  to  grind 
can.  unfortunately,  use  his  views  al- 
most   without    modification    for    rea- 
sons which.  I  am  sure,  are  completely 
foreign  to  him.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  Birch  Society,  which  distributed 
Dr.   Szasz's  writings   along 
own  literature. 
sy  to  see,  at  firs:  glance, 
^zasz   is   saying.    His 
•   otation  is  to  . 
the  r  with  valuable  part- 

truth  ,  for  the  rights 

of  the  aving   more   or 

less   uns<  eper   implicati 

of    his    ex..  and    views.    Hero, 

then,   is  what       r.   Szasz  is  aetu; 
implying: 


(1)  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
mental  illness;  all  human  behavior, 
if  viewed  correctly,  is  only  considered 
abnormal  because  it  annoys  society. 

1 2 l  Because  this  fact  is  not  ap- 
preciated by  people  in  general,  and 
by  the  courts  in  particular,  people 
are  sent  for  treatment  only  because  of 
the  complaints  of  annoyed  family  and 
relatives  who  wish  them  out  of  the 
way.  either  for  relief  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility or  for  economic  motives. 

(3)  Our  mental  institutions  are 
filled  with  people  who  are,  in  most 
respects,  normal,  but  are  incarcerated 
for  the  above  reasons. 

(4)  Psychotherapy  is  primarily 
an  attempt  to  get  the  patient  to  con- 
form, or  at  least  be  more  accepting 
of  his  misery ;  it  can  offer  little  more 
than  counseling. 

i5)  There  is  a  great  social  injus- 
tice being  perpetrated  by  families 
and  psychiatrists  which  can  only  be 
effectively  coped  w;:h  if  the  accused 
person  is  wealthy 

6 1  People  so  accused  and  con- 
victed of  being  ill  know  full  well  th;  : 
the  whole  process  is  only  designed  to 


rid  others  of  their  annoying  ber 
and  that  therefore  no  benef 
result  for  them. 

It  took  psychiatry  a  very  loni 
to  free  itself  from  the  need  to 
all  mental  illness  with  physi' 
chemical  changes  in  the  bra 
was.  indeed,  Freud's  ability 
cern  the  great  importance  of 
conflicts  and  their  effects  on  a 
abilities  to  function  adequatel 
happily  that  was  the  very  esse 
his  contribution.  Dr.  Szasz  in  s 
ways  tries  to  refute  the  impoi 
of  such  internal  conflicts.  H( 
does  this  by  knocking  down  the 
man  of  "many  people  think  that 
tal  illness  is  just  like  medic 
organic  illness."  This  cliche, 
must  know,  is  only  voiced  by 
who  are  attempting  to  help  bo 
patient  and  the  community 
less  irrationally  fearful  of  n 
illness.  He  then  gives  case  exa 
which  are  neither  representat 
the  average  hospitalized  patiei 
adequately  discussed  in  theii 
right. 

Let  us  look  at  his  statement 
in  mental  illness  we  find  the 
vidual  in  conflict  with  those 
him.  Implied  is  the  notion  that 
is  all  there  is  to  mental  illness 
this  is  the  definition.  He  begins 
an  example  of  a  junior  exec 
with  a  promising  future,  a»wife 
loves  hii  two  healthv     Ml 

Never:;'    <.->.;.  -     \n: 

and  unhappy,  pivsainably  bcvaui 
is    bore-1    p  job.    dissati 

with  his  wife,  feels  like  a  slave, 
he    is   convinced,    furthermore, 


his  job's  gone  the  best  yet 

ure  makes  a  difference -having 

he  First  Team  handling  the  financing. 
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I  he  first  Team  in  New  England  hanking:  the  officers  and  staff  of  The  First 
,  'tional  Bank  of  Boston  and  its  allied  institution,  Old  Colony  Trust  Company.  Their 
!  siness  is  to  help  you  in  your  business,  whatever  it  maybe.  Call  in  The  First  Team. 


ONAL  BANK 

of 

BOSTON 

*  1784  * 
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Ansiver  to  Poser 
on  page  80 

The  "inside"  man  washed  8  more 
windows  than  the  "outside"  man. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  many 
windows  there  were  but  let's  as- 
sume there  were  20  insides  and  20 
outsides.  Then  the  inside  man  must 
have  washed  16  insides  and  8  out- 
sides for  a  total  of  24  and  the  other 
man  washed  the  remaining  16. 


he  never  loved  his  wife.  He  has.  as 
Dr.  Szasz  puts  it,  lost  control  over 
the  conduct  of  his  life. 

Well,  what  about  this  unhappy 
executive?  If  he  is  now  convinced 
that  he  never  loved  his  wife,  what 
was  going  on  in  the  first  place  when 
he  married  her?  He  has  two  healthy, 
presumably  loving  children ;  why 
does  he  feel  like  a  slave  to  them? 
He  feels  his  job  saps  his  initiative 
and  destroys  his  integrity;  what  is  it 
that  prevents  him  from  making  a 
change?  It  is  true  that  when  a  pa- 
tient presents  himself  to  the  psychia- 
trist he  is  faced  with  real  problems, 
some  of  which  may  not  be  resolvable, 
especially  in  the  area  of  finding  satis- 
fying work.  But  is  the  whole  thing 
entirely  a  realistic  dilemma  or  is  it 
partly  the  result  of  vague  fears  and 
conflicts? 

I  can  only  conclude  from  Dr. 
Szasz's  view  of  the  case  that  he  be- 
lieves man  is  fully  aware  and  in 
control  of  all  his  emotions  and  that 
his  actions  are  always  rationally 
based  upon  careful  thought.  He  says 
that  a  man's  actions  deserve  under- 
standing because  there  may  not  real- 
istically be  available  to  him  a  good 
solution.  This  much  is  true,  but  it  is 
the  psychiatrist's  job  to  go  further, 
to  try  to  understand  the  man's  ac- 
3  in  terms  of  behavior  patterns 
and  anxieties  which  may  be  leading 
into  problem  situations  and  also 
' \\g  him  from  examining,  in 
i  and  flexible  way.  possible 
here  are,  indeed,  prob- 
lems ving,  but  they  may  be 
compear,  perpetuated  by  rigid, 
unconstr  atterns  of  problem- 
solving  beyoi  d  the  power  of  the  in- 
dividual to  t 

Thus,  we  do  not  expect  "psychiatry 
to  help  the  individual  or  society," 
with  the  implication  that  these  goaia 
are  at  opposite  ends,  and  we  do  not 


"WHAT  PSYCHIATRY  CAN  DCT 

subscribe  to  the  assumption  that  psy- 
chiatric treatment  consists  of  psy- 
chological counseling,  whatever  that 
may  be.  The  psychiatrist  tries  to  ex- 
plore with  his  patient  the  roots  of 
his  behavior  and  his  emotions  in  the 
hope  of  freeing  his  potentialities  to 
the  point  where  he  can  more  real- 
istically satisfy  his  personal  goals  in 
life  and  deal  with  the  frustrations 
that  must  inevitably  plague  every- 
one in  our  culture.  Conformity  to 
society  is  not  a  goal.  The  resolution 
of  irrational  rebellion,  based  on 
childhood  feelings  rather  than  mature 
understanding,  is  a  goal. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  rather 
startling  implication  in  Dr.  Szasz's 
definition  of  mental  illness  that  a 
man's  actions  are  only  considered 
disturbed  when  they  annoy  others. 
At  this  point,  I  must  bring  in  some 
of  my  own  examples.  To  look  at  an 
acutely  disturbed,  psychotic  patient, 
who  sits  huddled  in  a  corner  in  stark 
terror,  with  little  ability  either  to 
communicate  the  reason  for  his  ter- 
ror or  to  be  comforted,  and  to  say 
that  his  distress  is  based  only  on  the 
reactions  of  those  he  annoys  is  to 
distoil  mental  illness.  That  this  poor 
man's  present  plight  is  in  part  due  to 
conflicts  with  those  about  him  cer- 
tainly shouldn't  hide  from  us  his  per- 
sonal inner  conflict,  with  loss  of  con- 
trol, overwhelming  terror,  and  in- 
ability to  think  logically  even  in 
areas  of  immediate  preservation. 

Would  Dr.  Szasz  include  such  a 
case  among  the  thousands  of  in- 
voluntary patients  who  are  being 
given  forced  psychiatric  care  only 
in  the  hope  of  changing  behavior 
offensive  to  others?  Or,  if  he  does  not 
mean  these  particularly  disturbed 
cases,  what  about  the  following 
typical  case?  A  young  man,  because 
of  problems  incurred  in  childhood 
(and  with  resultant  present-day  in- 
adequacies and  tensions)  finds  him- 
self overwhelmed  by  guilt  and  fear 
following  sexual  relations  with  his 
first  girl  friend,  and  now  fully  be- 
lieves that  the  police  and  others  are 
out  to  kill  him.  Is  it  really  accurate 
or  fair  to  say  that  he  is  involuntarily 
institutionalized  just  because  he  an- 
noys his  family  by  his  refusal  to  re- 
turn to  college  or  because  he  now 
annoys  his  girl  friend  by  insisting 
that  she  took  part  in  the  plot  against 
life  by  s<  ig  h!m? 

Or  if   the  successful  older 


businessman,  who,  in  the  f< 
realistic,  but  actually  minor 
setback,  has  gradually  bee 
spondent  to  the  point  where 
that  his  family  does  not  care 
that  he  has  led  an  uncons 
life,  and  that  his  only  rec 
suicide?  Here  again,  is  it  co 
assume  that  his  being  instil 
ized  against  his  will  is  th 
of  his  family's  own  needs? 
more  the  result  of  recogniz 
fact  that  in  his  present  state  i 
he  is  not  realistically  able  t 
his  total  situation  and  migh 
destroy  himself  if  treatmer 
not  insisted  upon? 

In  fact,  it  is  the  rare  coi 
patient,  who,  upon  his  reco 
not  able  to  recognize  in  ma; 
the  necessity  for  his  hospita 
and  who  is  not.  in  most  way 
grateful  for  having  been  pr 
from  carrying  out  disturbed 
during  his  acutely  delusional 

Last.  I  must  admit  to  some 
ment  against  the  open  staten 
Dr.  Szasz.  that  it  is  the  poor  w 
hospitalized,  not  the  rich.  Inl 
it  is  the  poor  who  are  put  in  I 
staffed  state  hospitals,  and  thl 
who    are    afforded    care    in    ll 
staffed  institutions.  That  a  wJ 
disturbed  person  can  fend  off  el 
the  use  of  a  good  lawyer  is  in  il 
a   credit   to   our   firm   belief    il 
judicial  system,  not  a  proof  ol 
people    can     protect    themsehl 
wealthy.   No  legitimate  psych 
willfully  treats  the  wealthy  p 
differently;   in  fact,  it  is  hare 
help  him  because  of  his  conti 
ability    to    wield    social   power 
when  grossly  disturbed. 

In    summary,    then,    Dr.     S 
sensitivity  to  the  sometimes  in 
cilable  conflicts  of  everyday  lif 
his  desire  to  preserve  the  indivi 
rights  in  our  society  are  both 
able  and  need  continuing  expos 
Nevertheless,  his  views  of  whal 
stitutes  mental  illnesses  and  cor. 
are  far  too  narrow  to  encompas 
vast  majority  of  individuals  who 
psychiatric  help,  and  especially 
who  need  institutional  care,  Th( 
plications  of  his  viewy  and  iogi 
carried  to  their  end.-,   v u'-1   re 
psychiatry  to  that  period  of  its 
torv  where   the   inner  conflicts 
problems   cf  mental    life  were 
essentially  hidden  from  apprecia 
and  treatment.  I  would  also  ash 


IESSAGE     FOR    PAR  ENTS  —  ABO  UT    RESPONSIBILITY... 

Our  teen-age  (/iris  are  not  teaming  to  eat 
right,  and  poor  heal  Hi  is  their  penalty 


(-AGE  girls  in  the  I  nited  Slates,  a  country  noted 
its  greal  abundance  of  healthful  foods,  often  dam- 
rir  own  health  and  deprive  themselves  <>f  a  full 
re  of  the  sparkle  and  vitalitj  ili<'\  wan)  because  the) 
io1  learned  to  eal  right. 

ireys  conducted  h\  university  nutritionists  indicate 

that   the  diet-  of  teen-age  girls   tend   In  lie  low    in 

n,  vitamin   K,  and  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C).    Many 

je  girls  an-  low   in  intake  ol  these  essential  nutri- 

jcause  they,  much  too  often  like  their  parents,  skip 

i-t  .if  tr\  tn  start  the  da\  w  ith  loo  little  nourishment. 

lies  have  been  made  to  determine  why  these  girls 

eat   right.    Main   ol   them  are  simply  ill-informed 

what  is  happening  to  them  in  their  adolescent  vears. 

lo  not  realize  I  heir  young  bodies  are  maturing  and 

ood  nutrients  in  adequate  amounts  to  enjoy  good 

The)   are  sometimes  excessively  concerned  about 

tverweight  even  though  many  of  them  are  really 

lourished. 

G   RIGHT   HELPS    INCREASE   VITALITY 

it  these  girls,  as  well  as  many  of  their  older  sisters 
■ir  mothers,  lack  the  very  vitality  they  want  because 
on  t  eat  right.  They  ignore  or  don't  realize  the  im- 
l  role  that  diet  plays  in  physical  appearance,  includ- 
n  and  hair  health.  There  is  evidence,  too,  that  poor 
oiial  habits  in  the  teen  years  account  for  a  significant 

the  difficulties  which  young  women  experience  in 
rth. 

e  girls  tend  to  be  deficient  in  the  nutrients  found 
il\  in  milk  and  in  citrus  fruits  and  juices.  Too  many 
licked  up  from  their  mothers,  and  perhaps  their 
.  the  completely  erroneous  idea  that  milk  is  "fat- 
Because  they  skip  breakfast,  they  often  don't 
le  fruits  or  juices  rich  in  ascorbic  acid. 
-age  girls  are  frequently  quite  volatile  personalities 
-iv  he  difficult  to  reason  with.  They  dislike  being 

like  small  children  and  being  told  to  eat  this  or 
hey  are  in  training  for  maturity,  and  the  parents 
How  the  policy  of  "Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do"  find  it 
ifficult  to  encourage  their  children  to  adopt  the 
f  eating  habits  that  will  prove  most  beneficial  for 
unger  members  of  the  family. 

A   FAMILY   FOOD    PLAN? 

tor  the  family  should  not  require  the  serv- 
•mputer,  nor  is  a  healthful  diet  one  that  is  not 
ioyabh  .  Following  the  Daily  Food  Guide  which  the 
on  sciefitists  have  developed  is  a  sound,  and  easy. 
1  i.  to  keepj  _  ; ; i < ■  entire  family  well  led.  But, 
iber,  its  good  sense  applies  to  the  adult  members  of 


the   family   as   well   as    to   the   children.  The   Daily    I ! 

Guide   suggests  selecting   foods    from   these  four   major 

grouping-: 

Milk  and   Dairj    Foods:    Teen-agers  and  children  should 

have  .'!  lo    I  glasses  of  milk  each  da\    (or  ils  equivalent  in 

such  dairy  foods  as  cheese  and  ice  cream).  Adults,  for  a 

balanced  diet  and  to  -el  a  good  example  lor  other  members 

of  the  Tamil  \ .  should  have  a  I  least  2  glasses  of  milk  each  das. 

Milk  is  an  important  source  of  essentia]  food  nutrients. 
For  an  adult  man,  for  example,  2  glasses  of  milk  each  day 
supply  about  25%  of  daily  protein  needs:  7195  of  the  cal- 
cium (required  to  keep  bones  strong  even  after  growth 
stops  and  for  other  vital  processes) :  1 .7  ,  of  the  vitamin  A 
(which  helps  to  keep  skin  clear  and  smooth):  46%  of  the 
riboflavin  (which  also  aids  skin  health  and  helps  cells  use 
oxygen);  10-12%  of  the  thiamine  (which  helps  prevent 
irritability  and  promotes  normal  digestion) ;  10-13%  of  the 
calories  (which,  despite  any  unhappy  thoughts  the  term 
suggests,  are  needed  to  provide  the  body's  energy). 

Percentages  of  nutrient  requirements  for  an  adult 
woman  are  slightly  higher  in  each  case  because  the  adult 
female  has  lower  nutrient  needs.  The  4  glasses  of  milk 
recommended  for  teen-agers  provide  higher  percentages  of 
all  these  essential  nutrients,  but  this  amount  of  milk  sup- 
plies only  25  to  28%  of  the  total  calorie  needs  of  a  teen- 
age girl.  Remember,  too,  that  the  calorics  in  milk  arc 
often  called  "armored  calories"  because  they  supply  so 
many  other  essential  food  nutrients. 

Meat,  Fish,  Poultry,  Eggs:  2  or  more  servings  each  day 
from  this  group  provide  more  protein,  iron,  thiamine, 
riboflavin,  and  niacin. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits:  4  or  more  servings  help  assure 
adequate  intake  of  vitamins  and  minerals.  Selections 
should  include  a  citrus  fruit  or  vegetable  rich  in  vitamin 
C  and  a  dark-green  or  deep-yellow  vegetable  rich  in  vita- 
min  \. 

Breads  and  cereals:  4  or  more  from 

this  group  provide  iron,  B-vitamin-    :  calories. 

If  you  make  the  Daily  Food  <  .mily's  plan 

for  eating  right,  you'll  do  ever  icen-age  girls 

have  many  problems  growing  ican  society,  but 

helping  them  learn  to  eat  rte  ty  we  can  reduce 

the  strains  for  them.  Tl  o  help  them  learn  to 

eat  right  is  for  parent-  good  example  at  the  family- 

table. 

a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  III.  60606 
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the  basis  of  the  title  of  his  article, 
where  he  addresses  himself  to  what 
psychiatry  can  do?  This  is  really  not 
touched  on.  I  wonder  what  Dr.  Szasz 
hopes  to  accomplish. 

Stuart  S.  Turkel,  M.D. 


Dr.  Szasz  Replies 

Surely,  a  four-page  article  can  be 
no  more  than  an  aperitif.  Why,  then, 
does  a  professional  colleague  treat  it 
as  a  large  meal,  the  full  exposition  of 
my  views  on  psychiatry?  In  particu- 
lar, why  does  he  assert  that  my  ideas 
are  accepted  uncritically  by  nonpro- 
fessional persons?  I  prefer  to  assume 
that,  first,  the  subject  of  my  article 
is  of  serious  concern  to  many 
thoughtful  persons,  regardless  of 
their  occupation;  and  second,  that, 
while  some  may  accept  my  views  on 
faith  or  because  it  suits  their  fancy, 
most  can  be  depended  on  to  form 
their  own  critical  judgments. 

Although  Dr.  Turkel  states  that 
"it  is  not  easy  to  see"  what  I  am 
saving,  he  goes  on  to  list  six  "deeper 
implications"  of  my  views.  He  thus 
attributes  to  me  certain  ideas  and 
statements  which  I  do  not  hold  and 
have  not  made--and  then  proceeds  to 
refute  these  "implications"  rather 
than  my  views. 

For  example,  by  contending  that 
the  term  "mental  illness"  is  a  meta- 
phor, I  do  not  mean  that  everyone 
now  labeled  "mentally  ill"  is  "nor- 
mal." Nor  do  I  mean  that  "Our  men- 
tal institutions  are  filled  with  people 
who  are,  in  most  respects,  normal." 
I  believe  it  is  an  important  task 
for  the  psychiatrist,  in  or  out  of 
his  consulting-room,  to  expose  the 
metaphorical  use  of  language,  es- 
pecially where  metaphorical  allusion 
is  mistaken  for  tactual  assertion. 
Revealing  a  hitherto  unseen  or  in- 
completely seen  metaphor  in  a  prop- 
osition, however,  does  not  commit 
one  to  asserting  the  opposite  proposi- 
tion !  I  oppose  involuntary  mental 
hospitalization  .  .  .  because,  in  a  fie, 
I  do  not  believe  that  mental 
illnei  illy  legitimate  ground 

for  loss  of  liberty.  Only  conviction 
for  lawbreaking 

It    is    espe>  urious    that    al- 

though Dr.  Turkel  strains  to  find  the 
hidden  implications  of  my  views,  he 
fails  to  discover  the  two  basic  ones, 


'WHAT  PSYCHIATRY  CAN  DO" 

which  I  have  been  at  pains  not  to 
hide.  In  fact,  I  have  devoted  an  en- 
tire volume  to  each.  Let  me  state 
them  briefly,  as  two  related  proposi- 
tions. 

One:  that  our  current  psychiatric 
befuddlement  is  due  to  our  being  the 
slaves,  not  the  masters,  of  our  main 
conceptual  metaphor,  "mental  ill- 
ness." 

Two:  that,  as  psychiatrists,  we 
deal  largely  with  problems  of  human 
conduct — that  is,  with  moral  prob- 
lems— which  we  cannot  adequately 
confront,  much  less  resolve,  while 
they  remain  hidden  by  our  medical 
metaphor. 

In  The  Myth  of  Mental  Illness 
(Hoeber-Harper,  1961),  I  present  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  first  proposi- 
tion, and  a  psychosocial  theory  of 
personal  conduct,  including  conduct 
now  labeled  as  "mental  illness."  In 
Law,  Liberty,  mnl  Psychiatry  (Mac- 
millan,  1963),  I  examine  the  second 
proposition    and,    in    particular,    the 


psychiatrist's  moral  dilemma:  W\ 
agent   is   he?   What  values   does 
promote?    Thus,    certain    questijj 
such  as  the  one  raised  by  Dr.  Tu| 
about  a  man's  right  to  take  his 
life,    cannot   be,    and    must    not' 
categorized  as  problems  for  psyc;j 
trists  alone  to  solve.  Whether  orl 
society  should  try  to  prevent  or  jj 
ish  suicide  by  penal   or  psychia-jt 
sanctions  is  a  question  that  strA 
at   the  very   heart   of  human   e>jf 
ence:  it  poses  problems  that  I  beli^ 
are  better  categorized  as  moral,] 
ligious,  legal,  psychological,  and  p 
osophical — than  as  medical. 

In  this  connection,  and  bee; 
Dr.  Turkel  endorses  the  principlj 
involuntary  mental  hospitalization 
something  so  desirable  as  to  be 
evident,  I  should  like  to  end  by 
ing  this  question:  Should  indivir 
liberties  be  guaranteed  by  law] 
should  they  be  contingent  on  meei 
certain  standards  of  mental  heal 
Thomas  S.  Szasz, 


High  Wind 

by  Patricia  Coffin 


ALL  night  the  wind 

has  been  trying  to  get  in, 

rattling  latches,  shaking  sashes,  slamming  shutters, 

muttering 

in  the  eaves, 

then   rushing 

the  house  and  roaring  in  frustration  down  the  chimney. 

This  morning 

I   opened  the  door. 

As   it  tried  to  shoulder  past  I   said: 

"And  what  if  I   let  you  in 

w  ind, 

what  would   you?" 

"I'd   rinse  your   rooms  with  fabulous   fresh  air, 

I'd   shake  your  curtains,  tumble  your  beds, 

I'd   sweep  the  house  bare 

of  stale   ideas  and  bacon  smells, 

of   all    things   loose,   lying  pell-mell   like   papers, 

love  letters  old  and  new,  manuscripts    (both  carbons  and  originals) 

notes, 

recipes  on  envelopes, 

paper  dolls   and   iMs  of  things  to  do, 

senseless  habits  and  old  memories  too." 

"No  house  could  stand  that  much  cleaning." 

I   shut  the  door  ]<■;>•,  i j i ^ 

the  wind  grie\ing 

on  the  doorstep  like  a  salesman  gainsaid. 


'onjecturism 

the  modern  approach  to  art 


On  10 

days'  free 
trial 


HYPOCRISY 
ABOUT  ART 

And  What  You  Don't  Gain  By  It 


You  Haven't  Read  This  Exciting  New  BookHH'  -. '  --*JL  , 

You're  in  a  Rut 

acause  it's  the  only  book  we  know  of,  anywhere,  which  discusses  art  from  1  -«JI~ -_l I 

strictly  tough-minded   point   ol   view.  HKS2I2 |_h_«!£_ 

id  because  it's  your  only  escape-route,  therefore,  (if  you  want  one)  from  ^ ^Z*J    ■_.«_* vg 
naive  and  prettified  picture  ol  art  which  the  world  has  regrettably  inherited  |  IJ-JVlBv 

en  the  most  sophisticated  man  will  be  shaken  out  of  some  of  his  favorite  dogmas—  '-^^KigJfJJ      W, 

to  his  benefit,   we  believe— by  the  book's  relentless  search  for  facts.  Where  else,  -■■•-*^B    , 

sample,  would  he  encounter  a  candid  statement  such  as  that  expressed  in  the  famous 

k  cartoon"  (apologies  to  Van  Gogh)  shown  below?  In  our  opinion,  the  answer  is  Nowhere.  Traditionalists  would 
Ay  reject  it  as  Blasphemy.  For  it  plainly  deprives  them  of  two  of  their  most  "sacred"  rights— the  right  to  call  certain 
unks  immortal  and  the  right  to  deliver  positive  and  enduring  verdicts  of  betterness,  on  which  their  entire  authority 
:s. 

id  yet  the  statement  is  obviously  truthful. 

ter  all,  how  ran  you  appraise  art  works  as  permanently  "great"  or  "beautiful"  when  a  dozen  men  could  conceivably 
orn  into  your  own  home-town,  say,  with  the  capacity  to  turn  them  out  in  wholesale  quantity. 

),  before  you  can  judge  an  art  work's  "greatness"  you  must  make  an  estimate  of  the  human  probabilities  of  its  being 
ed  both  now  and  for  the  future— the  doing  of  which  is  manifestly  a  ticklish  job. 

id  it  is  exactly  because  of  this  inevitable  uncertainty  that  a  completely  new  approach  to  art  has  become  necessary- 
is  being  widely  adopted.  Conjecturism. 

s  the  cautious,  reasoned  method,  rather  than  the  slap-dash,  mystic  method.  It  brings  art  up-to-date  much  as  Evolution 
ght  Biology  up-to-date— namely  by  abandoning  the  rigid  certitude  and  turning  towards  the  experienced  but  tentative 
ecture.  In  the  moment  that  man  attempts  the  eternal  verdict  in  art,  he  defeats  his  own  purpose  as  certainly  as  would 
meteorologist  who  ventured  beyond  the  immediate   probabilities  in  his  forecasting  of  the  weather.  It  just  can't  be 

without  stepping  openly  into  Clairvoyance  and  Mumbo-Jumbo. 
le  book,  Hypocrisy  About  Art,  by  Theodore  L.  Shaw,  does  much  more,  however,  than  expound  the  principles  of  Con- 
rism.  With  its  153  pages,  its  over  160  illustrations,  many  of  them  in  full  color,  it  demonstrates  the  practical  applica- 
of  it  to  specific  works  of  art,  and  shows  how  the  accuracy  of  man's  conjectures  can  gradually  be  improved. 
ther  your  purpose  is  to  create  art  or  to  understand  and  enjoy  it  you  will  find  the  book  highly  interesting  and  profoundly 
ding. 

it  a  mere  verbal  description  is  inadequate.  The  book  is  its  own  best  advocate.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  we  suggest  that 

^^  you  give  us  permission  to  mail  it  to  you  on  ten-days  free 
trial,  without  obligation.  Along  with  it  will  go  the  famous 
pamphlet  (usual  price  50c)  THE  GAG  ABOUT  ART 
BEING  IMMORTAL.  It's  yours  as  a  gift,  whether  you 
decide  to  keep  the  large  book  or  not.  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
you  can  remit  50*  (check,  stamps  or  coins)  for  the 
pamphlet  alone.  The  50'  will  count  as  a  credit  towards 
Hypocrisy  About  Art,  if  later,  after  sending  for  it  on 
ten-days  trial,  you  decide  to  keep  it.  Merely  indicate 
your  wishes  on  the  coupon,  or  send  a  postcard  or  letter. 
_r 

Mail  Coupon  Immediately 

STUART  PUBLICATIONS,   Depl  HR 

330  Beacon  St.,   Bo  ton     u  i       02110 

-*^^  ^jT\       s       'jfgr       ^— ■  '?  You  may  send  me  the  hard  coloi    illustrated 

^"  ■53r*^^    M      "^r^  :i*  .       '«*'"''***•     J  book,  HypocwS'S    U>"  I    it  ex: lation  I  will     | 

tt_f*"_  ftf5*5j£V     "*"-  '  j\  *w**      \4*  A      jf      ^  |  eithei   return  the  book  foi   con  i   p:iy  the  regular  retail 

r'$f**-«>*l; ,  <L.  »- ""^^klfaxAfX    '/  M     £  -*l  I  l"'1"'  "'   M!,:'    i'1""  2I)<   i'"s'  l!,i  ""'  tlu'  pamphlet,  Thi 

V  W\        l?^\-1  Sf    .  -i^32/7//aF  !  Gu;    Vl ^':l    Being    Ik  which   will   remain   my   propertj 

IMaMLSfc :&a&i  I  whether  I   return  the  l>ig  b< 

—  .-{*'  .*V~1J.  h  I  enclose  50  ih<'  pamphlet.  If  later.  I  send   for  the     I 

'' '^'t'I4 ^ST     "  /*<'  :""1  decide  to  keep   it,  the  50e  will  count  as  a  credit 

is  tV,*'-?_iMi»'— 'V??  .  tow  nils    the   regular   price  nl    the    I    iok, 

THE  FAMOUS  STORK  CARTOON 

bh       iccii      i"    of    what    men    possessing    what    talents    arrive    o  •    ■       in    what  J     Name    

nl   :.t   whal    times,   that   usually  decides  which  art  works     ■>      considered  | 

and  not  the  qualities  in  the  art  works  themselves.    \        id         urge  of  "Type  i 

D  po    e  sing  a  special  skill   in  creating  (or  in  undei  art,  I     Vddress    

■  luce  that    i\| i    ar1    to   mediocrity  no   matter   how   .superior    it    had  I 

-i'ii  considered.  __, __ „_-_______._____ ' 
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by  Joseph  Kraft 


The  Washington  Lawyers 


CHEISTA  AR 


They  are  a  special  breed — and 
they  are  providing  a  talent  pool 
for  the  new  Administration,  just 
as  their  Wall  Street  colleagues 
did  for  the  Republicans. 

One  of  the  few  authentic  traditions 
in  American  politics  arises  out  of  the 
well-known  love  affair  between  the 
Republican  party  and  the  Wall  Street 
lawyers.  From  Theodore  Roosevelt 
through  Dwight  Eisenhower  there 
has  been  no  Republican  Administra- 
tion in  which  men  from  the  big 
downtown  firms  did  not  play  a  major 
role.  From  their  ranks  came  four  of 
the  eight  Secretaries  of  State  during 
the  period— Elihu  Root.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  Henry  Stimson,  and 
John  Foster  Dulles.  So  fixed  was  the 
tradition  that  whenever  the  Demo- 
crats felt  obliged  to  look  bipartisan, 
they  automatically  reached  for  a  Wall 
Sireet  lawyer.  Mr.  Dulles,  for  that 
reason,  was  called  to  negotiate  the 
Japanese  peace  treaty  in  1951 ;  and 
when  the  Cuba  missile  crisis  broke  in 
the  fall  of  1962,  John  McCloy  was  dis- 
hed to  the  United  Nations  to  sit 
to  Adlai  Steven 
With   thi  ,   Johnson 

tinistration,  other 

tenl  the  Amer    .  finds 

its   place    as    a   political 
The  Washington  lawyers  havi 
t0   co  pool    of    tales,; 

daily  qua!-:  tne  highest  , 

in  goven:  mocratic  coun- 

terpart to  t!  treet  lawyers.  A 

striking  ma  role  lies  in  the 

President's  Kite:  n  Cabinet  of  unof- 
ficial advisers.  Vi  ually  all  its  mem- 
bers— Dean  Acheson,  Abe  Fortas, 
James  Rowe.  Ben  ^ohen.  Thomas 
Corcoran— are  Washington  lawyers. 


To  be  sure,  the  term  Washington 
lawyer  covers  a  multitude  of  prac- 
tices, and  at  least  a  few  sins.  There 
are  12,600  lawyers  in  the  metro- 
politan district  of  the  Capital — a 
ratio  of  one  in  every  sixty  persons, 
which  is  the  highest  by  far  in 
the  country.  Perhaps  half  the  local 
lawyers  engage  in  distinctly  local 
practice.  They  handle  the  murders, 
rapes,  real-estate  negotiations,  wills, 
divorces,  and  accident  cases  that 
abound  in  any  large  community. 
Their  work  is  no  different  from  law- 
yers' work  in  any  one  of  a  dozen 
towns,  and  about  them  there  is 
nothing  remarkable. 

Several  thousand  more  lawyers  in 
Washington  are  specialists.  Every 
area  where  government  action  im- 
pinges upon  private  interest  is 
worked  by  at  least  one  specialized 
firm  in  Washington.  There  are  firms 
for  communications  law,  labor  law, 
transportation  law.  patent  law,  pub- 
lic-utilities law.  atomic-energy  law, 
taxes,  antitrust  proceedings,  land 
claims.  Indian  affairs,  and  the  nego- 
tiation of  defense  contracts.  Gener- 
ally, the  specialized  firms  are  made 
up  of  three  or  four  lawyers  who  not 
very  long  ago  worked  the  same  field 
on  the  government  side  of  the  fence. 
The  communications  firm  of  Cohn  & 
Marks,  which  has  handled  Lady  Bird 
Johnson's  TV  interest,  for  example, 
(Hints  among  its  four  partners 
Tree  who  came  to  Washington  as  at- 
meys  for  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Most  of  the  specialist  firms  are  un- 
doubtedly reputable.  But  because  of 
their  government  contacts,  and  even 
more  because  they  work  in  areas  i\  - 
mote  from  the  public  gaze,  some  of 
them   tend  to  harbor   the  lobuysis, 
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fixers,  five-per-centers,  and  ope 
who  have  given  the  Washingto 
yer  a  bad  name.  And  even 
from  the  matter  of  reputatio 
specialist  firms  concentrate  to 
rowly  to  be  a  major  force  in  t 
tion's  affairs. 

That  role   is  reserved  for  a 

kind  of  Washington  practice— 

tional  practice  carried  on  by  pe 

a    score    of    different   firms. 

firms    can    handle    anything 

estates  through    antitrust    cas 

international       transactions. 

argue  both   in  the  regulatory 

cies  and  in  the  courts.  In  size 

range  from  giants  to  midgets. 

haps  the  supreme  example  is  Co 

ton  &  Burling,  with  a  hundred 

vers,     including     Mr.     Acheso 

Wall  Street  firm."  as  a  local  s 

goes,  "in  Washington."  But  the 

also    Clifford    &    Miller,    with 

four   lawyers    including    Clark 

ford.   As  clients,  the  national 

have  most  of  the  large  corporal 

and  industry  groupings.  Their 

yers  have  served  in  a  wide  variet 

government  posts,  sometimes  at 

very    top   levels,    and  they    ten( 

come    from    the    best    schools. 

could,  in  other  words,  practice 

where.  But  because  they  have 

tices   in  Washington,   they  have 

quired     a     special     relation     to 

enormous  force  that  fills  out  the  i 

ground  of   everything  that   hapi 

in  this  town^ — the  goverhjhent 

Most  of  the  national' firm.-;  to 
gin  with,  are  the  residueuof  n&it'i 
ministrations.  Covington  ,£-.  jjorli 
was  put  together  by  two  attorni 
who  came  to  work  for  agencies 
up  during  Wood  row  Wilson's  til 
The  second-biggest  firm  in  t  nvn 
Hogan   &  Hartson— was  formed 


sphed  by  Farrell  Grehan,  en  route  to  Europe  aboard  a  happy  ship  ot  the  HoMand-Arr- 
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Do  you  find  many  friends 

aboard  Holland-America? 

Ask  Louis  Barkan. 


/Ir.  Barkan  lives  in  Peekskill,  New  York.  He  recently 
I  his  vacation  to  Europe  on  one  of  our  ships. 

M  e  people  are  wonderful,"  he  said.  "There's  always 
-omebody  interesting  to  talk  to  and  worthy  opponents 
or  a  gooa  game  of  chess.  My  wife  and  I  have  had  a  great 
ime  aboard  ship.  Never  missed  a  dance  or  a  meal.  I'd 
ecommend  Holland-America  to  anybody." 

i/lr.  Barkan's  reaction  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  comment 
ve  get.  from  passengers  who  have  sailed  our  hapDy 


ships.  At  Holland-AmerK  ■  to  plan  it  that  way. 

If  you  want  to  know  abc  ind-America's  many  sail- 

ings to  Europe,  ask  you  agent.  But  if  you  want  to 

know  how  much  fun  you  can  have  making  friends  aboard 
ship,  ask  the  people. 

For  free  brochures,  write  HOLLAND-AMERICA  Llr 
Pier  40,  North  River.  New  York  14,  N.  Y.  Sail  a  h 
ship— to  Southampton,   Le  Havre,   Rotterdam,  ( 
Galway,  and  Bremerhaven. 
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worked  for  the  Justice 
and  Treasury  in  the  Re- 
ne fore  the  Great  De- 
ri.   The   Truman    Administra- 
expression  in  the  firm  of 
Clifford,  who  was  Special  Coun- 
sel   in    the    White    House.    General 
Eisenhower's   Counsel,    Gerald    Mor- 
gan, and  his  Attorney  General,  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  both  head  the  Wash- 
ington offices  of  New  York  firms.  And 
the  New  Deal,  with  all  the  lawyers 
it  brought   down,  yielded  a  crop  of 
law  offices — which  is  the  reason  why 
the  bias    is    so  heavily    Democratic. 
Perhaps  the  best-known  is  the  firm 
of    Arnold,    Fortas    &    Porter,    put 
together    by    Roosevelt's     Assistant 
Attorney      General      for      antitrust, 
Thurman   Arnold;    Under   Secretary 
of    Interior,    Abe    Fortas;    and    the 
head  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration  under  Truman,   Paul   Por- 
ter. Almost  as  prominent  is  Corcoran, 
Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe,  engross 
ing  two  former  White  House  aides, 
Thomas  Corcoran  and  James  Rowe; 
and  a  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Edward  Foley. 


Keeping  In  and   Up 

B  ecause  they  come  from  inside,  the 
Washington    lawyers    start    off    by 
knowing  the  government  intimately 
— not  as  a  vast,  amorphous,  remote 
force,    but   as    a    grouping    of    indi- 
viduals and  offices.  That  kind  of  feel 
for  the  government  is  enriched  every 
day  by  the  firm's  ordinary  practice. 
To  represent  du  Pont,  as  Covington  & 
Burling   does,   is   to   know   not   only 
all  the  twists  and  turns  of  antitrust 
law,  but  also  the  moods  of  those  who 
enforce  the  law  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment   and    the    Federal     Trade 
Commission,  and  their  relations  with 
the  Congress  and  its  committees.  To 
represent  the  United  Fruit  Company. 
as  the  Corcoran  firm  does,  is  to  know 
bout   the   State   Depart- 
eral,   and   a  great   deal 
officers  in  the  Latin 
Americ; 

:ure  case  tends 

t0  invo  rgans  and  offices 

of  the  -  Washington 

firm,  for  ,ntly  han. 

dling  a  dispu  t<  commercial 

ranch  and  an  avia  ompany  over 

a   piece   of  land   i        revada.    Apart 

from  knowing  the  Grazing  Acts,  the 

case  demands  knowledge  c     the  posi- 


tion of  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
who  administers  the  acts,  and  of  the 
pressures  that  beat  upon  him  from 
the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Congress.  Moreover,  every  action 
taken  by  the  government  has  a  par- 
allel in  other  actions.  To  represent 
one  airline  is  to  have  to  know  what 
the  government  is  doing  with  re- 
spect to  most  other  airlines.  The 
Washington  lawyer  has  to  keep  up. 
As  Gerhart  Gesell,  of  the  Covington 
firm,  says.  "We  read  the  papers ;  not 
just  the  headlines." 

As  much  as  the  Washington  law- 
yers  seek   out   the   government,   the 
government  seeks  them  out.  Because 
of  their  ties  to  the  major  companies 
they  are  a  prime  contact  with  indus- 
try across  the  country.  Consider,  for 
example,  what  happened  back  in  the 
fall  of  1962,   when   the   Justice   De- 
partment wanted  to  accumulate,  for 
free,  a  store  of  drugs  and  foodstuffs 
as    ransom    for    the    Cubans    taken 
prisoner  by  Fidel  Castro  in  the  Bay 
of  Pigs.  The  first  move  the  Depart- 
ment made  was  to  be  in  touch  with 
Lloyd  Cutler,  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Wilmer,    Cutler    &    Pickering,    and 
Washington  counsel  for  the  drug  in- 
dustry. Cutler  was  able  at  the  outset 
to  warn  the  Department  of  the  ques- 
tions—notably    tax     questions— the 
drug  companies  would   raise  before 
making  their  wares  available.  At  a 
critical  juncture,  he  had  a  hand  in 
arranging   for   Democratic    and    Re- 
publican leaders  to  assure  the  indus- 
try that  contributing  to  the  ransom 
fund  would  not  expose  it  to  charges 
of  political  favoritism. 

In  the  course  of  the  exercise, 
moreover,  the  Justice  Department 
called  on  three  more  Washington 
lawyers  for  help— John  W.  Douglas 
and  E.  Barrett  Prettyman.  Jr.  of 
Covington,  and  John  Nolan  of  the 
firm  of  Steptoe.  Johnson.  All  three 
are  now  working  for  the  government 
— a  mark  of  the  easy  transition  from 
the  Washington  law  firms. 

For  discreet  Presidential  business, 
Hie  Washington  lawyers,  because  of 
experience    and    outside    con- 
are     particularly     important, 
dent  Kennedy  used  Clark  Clif- 
ford to  approach  the  steel  companies 
in  the  midst  of  the  angry  fight  over 
steel  pricing  in  the  spring  of  1962. 
Through  Dean  Acheson  he  once  con- 
veyed   word    to    the    West    German 
government    that    he    would    like    a 


different  German  ambassador  I 
Washington.  President  Johnson  I 
already  had  occasion  to  use  .1 
Fortas  on  several  delicate  missi<«i 
Mr.  Fortas  put  together  the  comrl 
sion  investigating  the  assassinatK 
of  President  Kennedy.  He  also  I 
dertook — unsuccessfully  as  it  turljl 
out — to  persuade  newspaper  exetj 
tives  to  go  easy  in  the  case  of  I 
President's  former  Senate  ail 
Bobby  Baker. 

Close  to  the  Cot 


A  high  intellectual  content,  as  w 
as  official  contacts,  distinguishes 
work  of  the  Washington  lawyer.  F 
one  thing,  there  is  the  presence 
the  Supreme  Court.  Not  that  Was 
ington    lawyers    argue   cases    befo 
the    Court    with    special    frequenc 
Whether  in  New  York  or  Oshkos 
a  lawyer  with  a  case  to  be  heard 
the  Supreme  Court  wants  to  argi 
it  himself.  But  a  great  many  of  tl 
Washington    lawyers   came   to   tow 
originally  as  clerks  to  the  Supren 
Court    Justices.    Covington,    for    ii 
stance,   has  eleven   former   Supren 
Court    clerks    among    its    thirty-si 
partners— a    showing   that   probabl 
no  other  firm   in   the  country  coul 
even  begin  to  match.  Moreover,  b< 
cause  the  Court  is  in  town,  becaus 
lawyers     are     always     brushing    u 
against    the    Justices,    and    talkinj 
about   their  work   in   social  gather 
ings,  interest  is  sustained.  There  i; 
almost    no    lawyer    in    the    nationa 
firms  who  does  not  follow  closely  th< 
"•ork     of     the     Court.     At     Arnold 
Fortas     &      Porter,      the      lawyers 
luncheon     takes    place    on     Monday 
which   is   also   decision   day  for   the 
'ourt.   On  days  when  decisions  are 
being  announced,  the  luncheon  is  in- 
terrupted  for  bulletins   as  each   de- 
cision is  handed  down. 

The  Washington  lawyers,  further- 
more, are  not  client-dominated.  Lead- 
ing lawyers  in  most  towns  tend  to 
become    adjuncts    of    the    dominant 
business.  They  are  auto  men  in  De- 
troit,   steel    men    in    Cleveland    and 
Pittsburgh,   securities   men   in    New 
York.   In  Washington,   none  of  the 
leading  lawyers  live  in  the  world  of 
business.   They  are  constantly  mix- 
ing with  politicians,  journalists,  pro- 
fessors,   economists,    military    men, 
and  foreigners  from  the  embassies. 
It  is  a  mark  of  their  breadth  of  in- 
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t  that  there  is  a  steady  flow 
een  the  Washington  law  firms 
the  leading  law  schools.  The 
•ipal  partners  in  Arnold.  Fortas 
irter — Thurman  Arnold  and  Abe 
as — were  both  professors  at  the 
Law  School. 

■dbably    most    important    of    all. 

Washington  lawyer  works  at  the 

tiers  of  his  profession.  The  New 

c  lawyer  dealing  with  a  corporate 

rities  issue  undoubtedly  faces  in- 

ite  problems.    But    much   of   the 

k     is     routine — a     repetition     of 

■c    done    on    previous    securities 

es.   The   Washington    lawyer,    in 

rast.    generally    deals    with    new 

>lems  thrown   up  to  government 

the  interplay  of  forces  that  are 

Hid.  or  not  yet  under,  social  con- 

.    As   representatives   of   foreign 

ernments    in   the  United   States, 

example,    the    Washington    law- 

;  daily  set  sail  on  the  uncharted 

?    of    international    law.    It    was 

Washington    lawyer    representing 

dstan — John  Laylin  of  Covington 

turling — who  mainly  put  together 

Indus  River  development  scheme 

ch  made  it  possible  for  this  coun- 

to  support  joint  exploitation  of 

water   resources  by   both   India 

I  Pakistan. 

The  Thorny  Issues 


qually  important  to  the  Washing- 
i  lawyer,  and  equally  without 
^cedent,  is  the  area  of  government- 
siness  relations  in  a  mixed  econ- 
y.  The  Washington  lawyers  for 
;  drug  companies  regularly  wrestle 
th  the  issue  of  private  marketing 
products  developed  by  government 
search.  Washington  lawyers,  in- 
iding  Lloyd  Cutler  and  Clark  Clif- 
rd,  played  a  principal  part  in  put- 
ig  together  the  unique  public- 
ivate  corporation  set  up  to  manage 
3  communications  satellite. 
The  loyalty-security  cases  of  the 
e  Truman  and  early  Eisenhower 
ars  presented  a  similar  kind  of 
allenge.  The  underlying  elements 
those  cases — the  presence  of  Com- 
inists  in  government  on  the  one 
nd,  and  the  overriding  public  in- 
•est  in  security — were  both  new.  It 
.8  the  Washington  lawyers,  acting 
behalf  of  government  employees, 
:en  without  compensation,  who 
>rked  out  the  procedures  whereby 
'alty   cases   came   to   be   handled. 


It  was  also  the  Washington  lawyers 
who  mainly  pressed  the  courts  to 
draw  boundaries  around  the  proper 
activities  of  Congressional  investi- 
gating committees.  And  only  the 
other  day.  it  was  another  Washington 
lawyer,  Edward  r.ennett  Williams, 
acting  on  behalf  of  Bobby  Baker,  who 
raised  anew  the  question  of  whether 
the  committees  had  the  right  to  tele- 
vise  the   interrogation   of  witnesses. 

The  thorny  issues  growing  out  of 
the  civil-rights  dispute  have  equally 
commanded  the  attention  of  the 
Washington  lawyers.  Dean  Acheson 
first  came  to  work  with  Lyndon  John- 
son, not  as  a  foreign-policy  expert 
but  in  connection  with  the  civil- 
rights  bill  of  19G0.  It  was  another 
Covington  lawyer.  Burke  Marshall, 
now  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Civil  Rights,  who  first  hit  on  the 
idea  of  using  federal  referees  to 
judge  voting  lists  rather  than  local 
officials  who  were  prone  to  bias. 

The  capacity  to  handle  new  prob- 
lems of  great  magnitude  in  a  creative 
way  is,  of  course,  the  special  require- 
ment for  success  at  the  top  levels  of 
government.  Given  the  talents  and 
training  of  the  Washington  lawyers, 
it  is,  if  anything,  remarkable  that 
they  have  so  far  played  so  little  a 
part  in  government.  The  explanation 
lies  in  an  historic  accident.  The 
Washington  lawyers  tended  to  come 
to  the  capital  in  the  New  Deal  days 
and  to  enter  private  practice  after 
World  War  II.  Except  for  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  they  were  too  new  a  factor  to 
enter  much  into  the  Truman  Admin- 
istration. During  the  Eisenhower 
regime,  they  were  necessarily  out: 
Democrats  in  a  Republican  day.  The 
Kennedy  Administration  gave  high 
office  to  a  few.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  Ball  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  Fowler 
were  both  Washington  lawyers;  so 
were  four  of  the  eight  Assistant  At- 
torney Generals. 

But  many  of  the  ex-New  Dealers 
in  the  Washington  law  firms  found 
themselves  in  poor  rapport  with  the 
men  of  the  New  Frontier  who  had 
made  their  careers  in  the  postwar 
era.  They  were,  so  to  speak,  a  gen- 
eration removed.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
who  came  to  Washington  contempo- 
raneously with  the  New  Deal,  has 
erased  the  difference  in  generation. 
For  the  Washington  lawyers,  an 
hour  has  come  round  at  last. 


Only  they  know 
the  secret 


Only  four  monks  of  the  Carthusian  Order 
know  the  secret  of  making  Chartreuse,  a 
secret  preserved  for  more  than  350  years. 
Their  dedication  is  rewarded  by  your  en- 
joyment of  this  superb  liqueur.  Before 
or  after  dinner,  or  as  a  delightful  chilled 
drink,  Chartreuse  is  enjoyable  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  For  illustrated  booklet 
on  Chartreuse,  write  Schieffelin  &  Co., 
30  Cooper  Sq.,  New  York,  Dept.  AA 

CHARTREUSE 

Yellow  86  Proof  •  Green  110  Proof 


I  WAS  GOING 

BROKE  ON 
$9,000  A  YEAR 

So  I  Sent  *7  to 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 

High  prices  and  taxes  were  getting  me 
down.  I  had  to  have  more  money  or  re- 
duce my  standard  of  living. 

So  I  sent  $7  for  a  Trial  Subscription  to 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  heeded  its 
warnings.  I  cashed  in  on  the  ideas  it 
gave  me  for  increasing  my  income  and 
cutting  expenses.  I  got  the  money  I 
needed.  Now  I'm  slowly  forging  ahead. 
Believe  me,  reading  T  !  -'irnal  every 
day  is  a  wonrl>  id  plan. 

This  exp<  The  Journal 

is  a  wonder-  ied  men  mak- 

ing $7,500  It  is  valuable  to 

the  ow;>  iall  business.  It  can  be 

of  pr;  i    to  young  men  who 

v  .  ancement. 

:ireet  Journal  has  the  largest 
iters  on  business  and  finance. 
-4  a  year,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
t  you  with  The  Journal,  we  make 
this  offer:  You  can  get  a  Trial  Subscrip- 
tion for  3  months  for  $7.  Just  send  thi 
ad  with  check  for  $7.  Or  tell  us  to  bill 
Address:    The  Wall  Street  J< 
Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
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Of  Snobs  &  Taxes  &  Unimpressed  Men 


[  -^V^ff 


by  Benjamin  DeMott 


Is  snobbery  the  deadliest  sin?    Ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  post- 
war generation  of  English  fictionists 
began  freshly  worrying  this  question, 
Establishment-baiting  was  far  fro  n 
the  rage.  Gritty  class  feeling  had  no 
honored  place  in  English  movies.  The 
likes  of  the  original  BBC  "That  Was 
the  Week  that  Was"  wouldn't  have  had 
a  prayer  for  prime  time,  and  Beyond 
the  Fringe  might  not  have  found  a 
house.    No  prospect  seemed  remoter 
than  that  a  revolutionary  new  Eng- 
lish    tone,     nasty-leering-irreverent. 
would  shortly  become  a  most-favored 
export— and,  in  the  bargain,  an  in- 
fluence on  American  popular  culture. 
That  all  this  came  to  pass  isn't  at- 
tributable solely  to  a  bundle  of  books: 
the    entertainment    industries    were 
overdue   for   revolution.    But   no   in- 
surrectionary agents  were  earlier  on 
the    scene,     or    more    unrelentingly 
abusive  of  pomp  and  pretense,  than 
the  younger  novelists.   And.  to  judge 
from  Kingsley  Amis's  One  Fat  Eng- 
shman    (Harcourt,  Brace  &  World. 
-a  tale  in  which  yet  another 
hes  it.  as  the  title  suggests, 
-they  remain  to  this  day 
steadfast  in  the  cause, 
worth    of   that 
Mandarin  typ. 
'ish  Literature  (1950- 
of  effort. 
fhl  tnnoy     their 

betters-  .need  de 


grees,  on  lue  it  as 

an  attract  r,  field  for 

research.     A  ,:t    even 

now  that,  her,  ,  in   Eng 

Lit,  a  sweet  rashi  3  awaits 

review   by    students.  "the 


facts  are  assembled  in  William  Van 
O'Connor's  The  New  University 
Wits   and   the  End   of  Modernism, 

Southern  Illinois  University  Press, 
$4.50,  a  brief,  square,  but  handy 
survey.) 

The  review-lesson  begins,  naturally, 
with  the  names  of  the  schools  into 
which  these  writers  are  usually  di- 
vided: the  famous  Angries  (novels  and 
plays  mainly),  and  the  less  famous 
Movement    (verse).     The    important 
figures,  many  of  them  at  least,  knew 
each  other  as  undergraduates:  Messrs. 
John   Wain,    Philip  Larkin— a   thor- 
oughly winning  poet— and  Amis  were 
at    Oxford   together   in   the    'forties. 
(Mr.  Wain  and  Mr.  Amis  have  dedi- 
cated books  to   Mr.   Larkin.   who   in 
turn    has    dedicated    a    book   to    Mr. 
Amis:  Mr.  Amis  has  dedicated  a  book 
to    Mr.    Wain.)    Their   family    back- 
grounds   aren't    especially    exalted 

Mr.  Wain's  father  was  a  dentist. 
Mr.  Amis's  a  clerk,  and  Mr.  Larkin's 
City  Treasurer  of  Coventry. 

Their  tastes  are  likably  low:  they 
are    fond    of    beer,    bosoms,    science 
fiction,  and  jazz,  and  they  detest  art 
spelled  Art,  old  boys  who  lecture  them 
about  being  Responsible,  hyphenated 
last  names,  Kierkegaard,  and  Abroad 
(America  excepted) .  Almost  from  the 
rst     their     work     stirred     newsy 
(In  19.35  Somerset  Maugham 
in  the  London  Sunday  Times 
■  Amis's  kind  of  people  "do 
not  go  to  the  university  to  acquire 
culture  but  to  get  a  job  .  .  .  have  no 
manners  .  .  .  are  scum";  C.  P.  Snow 
answered    that    Mr.    Amis's   kind   of 
people  resembled  enty-five 

or   thirty   year: 


most  successful  productions — J<f 
Osborne's  play,  LooA;  Back  in  An„ 
and  Amis's  novel,  Lucky  Jim — w 
very  successful  indeed  (twenty  pri 
ings  for  Jim  in  its  first  ten  year 
Review  lessons,  though,  only  i 
the  points  of  general  interest.  W: 
counts,  to  repeat,  is  that  Wa 
Braine.  Amis,  Waterhouse,  Sillit 
and  unsung  others  have  been  baiti 
the  gentry  for  years,  are  partly 
sponsible  for  the  present  characl 
of  modish  mass  entertainment 
both  sides  of  the  water,  and  se<« 
at  the  moment  to  be  having  t 
devil's  own  time  inventing  a  fre 
idea. 

From    his    record,    the    author 

One  Fat  Englishman,  a  fifth  novi 

seems   the  man  likeliest  to  produ 

a    fresh    idea.    In    all   Amis's   boo] 

there  are  signs  of  the  gift  for  far. 

and  eye  for  culture-vulture  asininil 

that   made   Lucky  Jim   the  funniei 

tale  of  its  day.  (Jokes  about  madrig; 

singers  in  this  first  novel  gave  wa, 

in    the    second    and    third,    to    joke 

about  verse  drama  and  Abroad.)  Bi 

themes  of  innocence,  rather  than  ya1 

ter  about  Art  and  the  Establishment 

appear  in  the  foreground  of  Amis' 

recent  work—  Take  a  Girl  Like  You 

a  novel,  and  a  collection  of  storie 

called  My  Enemy's  Enemy.  And  ther. 

is  at  least  one  sense  in  which  the  bool 

at  hand  itself  qualifies  as  an  effort  a 

a  Breakthrough.  One  Fat  English  ma? 

is,  as  indicated,  a  story  about  snob 

bery.  But,  almost  for  the  first  time 

in  his  career,  Amis  assigns  the  role 

of  "point-of-view  character"  to  the 

snob — and,   in   novels,    such   assign 

ments  aren't  commonly  made  to  fig. 


who  serve  throughout  as  objects 
lockery.  Impressed  by  this  shift 

>ocus,  the  Times  Literary  Sup- 
etit  suggested  that  Amis's  new 
might  be  the  author's  first  clear 
t  "at  locating  the  roots  of  human 
ry." 

caresque  in  spirit.  One  Fat  Eng- 

n(ui   is  billed   as   an   account   of 

English  publisher  "on  safari   in 

United  States."  Its  hero,  Roger 

leldene.  a  man  of  gross  appetites, 

els  back  and  forth  between  New 

<  and  Budweiser  College  in  Penn- 

mia.  His  occupations  are  eating, 

king,  snuff-taking,  copulating  (in- 

s  and  outdoors,  with  other  peo- 

wives),  and  setting  the  natives 

ight.  Aware  of  his  sins,  he  prays 

ilarly  and  arrogantly  for  deliver- 

!,   and   now   and   then   thinks   of 

ing — in    order    to    improve    bis 

iency  in  the  sexual  chase.  ("This 

had  been  brought  sharply  into 

s   at    a    fellow-publisher's    party 

previous  year.    Somebody's   sec- 

ry   had  told   him   that   what    he 

ted   was    all    right   with    her   on 

understanding  that  he   brought 

block    and    tackle    along.")     In 

ode  after  episode  Micheldene  re- 

es  his  comeuppance — from  Amer- 

i  toddlers,  teachers,  and  tramps. 

1   the   chief   principle    of    design 

ble  in  the  book  is  that  each  dis- 

ifiture    is   a   shade   more   painful 

n  the  last. 

Tot    painful    for    the    reader,    it 
uld    be    said.    Roger    Micheldene 
jmbles  a  Living  Personage  who, 
a  visit  here  a  few  years  ago,  got 
luch  grander  welcome  than  he  de- 
ved;  watching  him  fall  on  his  bum 
oily  good  fun.  And  there  are  other 
isures  in  One  Fat  Englishman — 
vity,     speed,      unpretentiousness, 
1  some   splendid    literary   hijinks 
oiranha-like  parody  of  sick  Amer- 
n  "anti-novels" ) .  But  the  book  is 
no  genuine  sense  a  successful  try 
"locating    the    roots    of    human 
»ery."  The  reason,  flatly  stated,  is 
it  the  novelist  isn't  yet  fully  con- 
iced  of  the   importance  either  of 
sery  or  its  roots.  More  than  once 
this  book  he  does  turn  away  from 
i  business  of  cataloguing  varieties 
one-upmanship — sexual,   political, 
guistic,    even    tobacconistic — that 
3    discernible    in    his    hero.    The 
ider   learns   that   Micheldene   dis- 
:ed  his  father,  resented  the  second- 
te  public  school  to  which  he  was 
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sent,  and  has  never  been  wholly  un- 
conscious of  his  own  bitchiness.  Bui 

time  and  again,  at  moments  when 
the  reader  seems  certain  that  serious 
explanation  and  interpretation  is 
about  to  be  forthcoming,  the  writer 
shakes  him  off,  as  it  were — -offers  a 
snapper-gag,  and  bustles  on.  The  im- 
pression left,  despite  the  gags,  is  of 
uneasiness  and  inhibition,  as  though 
Amis  were  embarrassed  by  his  own 
glimmering  interest  in  sources  and 
motives,  his  own  dabbling  at  "un- 
derstanding." The  embarrassment  is 
hardly  puzzling.  The  true  original 
Angry  faith  held  that  snobbery  was 
an  item  to  be  spat  at,  not  understood. 
And  to  waver  in  that  faith,  to  begin 
to  think  novelistically,  rather  than 
inquisitionally,  puritanically,  or  sa- 
tirically (these  modes  of  thought 
have  a  lot  in  common),  is  to  run  the 
risk  at  best  of  seeming  pretentious 
and,  at  worst,  of  losing  an  audience. 
The  audience  that  would  be  lost  is, 
admittedly,  an  English  audience  by 
and  large.  And  therefore  it  is  hard 
to  see,  at  first  glance,  why  the  sort  of 
nervousness  just  mentioned  is  of 
universal  moment.  Sensible  country- 
men of  the  author  may  lay  aside 
One  Fat  Englishman  lamenting  the 
persistence  of  a  view  of  life  which, 
after  nodding  in  the  direction  of 
large  human  themes,  goes  on  to  deny 
significance  to  any  experience  save 
that  of  social  humiliation,  and  to  re- 
duce complex  moral  issues  to  simple 
quarrels  between  Privilege  (stupid- 
ity and  meanness)  and  Outsiders 
(brains  and  decency).  But  who  else  is 
obliged  to  care?  Some  American 
readers  will  notice  that,  as  usual, 
the  Britisher  who  tunes  in  to  Ameri- 
can speech  does  so  with  a  tin  ear. 
(Amis,  who  recently  spent  a  year 
in  residence  at  Princeton,  thinks 
he  heard  undergraduates  yelping, 
"Wow!"  and  "Oh  murder!"  and 
"Some  doll,"  at  receptions  for  visit- 
ing lecturers.)  Other  Americans  will 
notice  that  here  again  the  Britisher 
abroad  returns  to  a  gnawing  self- 
hatred,  like  a  dog  to  his  own  vomit. 
(To  prove  himself  no  jingo,  Amis 
brings  a  second,  Non-U  Englishman 
on-stage  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  have  the  man  announce  that  Eng- 
land is  a  "bloody  awful  dump.") 
But  it  isn't  likely  to  occur  to  many 
readers  or?  +Vi  side  of  the  ocean 
that  her^  :  -  marvelously  un- 

impn  ile     Britisher 
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practically  insisting  that  the  mind 
and  imagination  are  only  to  be 
trusted  when  they  are  occupied  in 
chiding  Establishment  gents. 

And  this  is  regrettable.  For  the 
shape  of  Amis's  career,  or  rather  of 
his  inhibition,  offers  a  useful  lesson 
to  an  elite  in  love  with  new-style 
English  wit,  manners,  and  tone.  One 
part  of  the  lesson  is  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, in  the  worthy  name  of  demo- 
cratic irreverence,  to  lock  yourself 
into  a  frame  of  mind  in  which,  except 
for  social  pretensions — snobbery,  the 
deadliest  sin — nothing  in  the  world 
can  be  seen  as  real  or  momentous. 
Another  part  of  the  lesson  is  that 
sooner  or  later  the  unimpressed  man, 
the  chap  who  knows  and  knows,  the 
"seminal"  wit-writer,  grows  restless 
in  his  sanitized,  unillusioned  cell, 
and  becomes  nostalgic  for  a  world  in 
which  there  are  objects  as  well  as 
"tones."  Kingsley  Amis  hasn't  yet 
broken  out  of  his  jail ;  he  remains  a 
victim  of  the  notion  that  seeing  life 
humorously  means  describing  Dick- 
ensian  tics  and  god-awful  hicks,  and 
avoiding  patient  scrutiny  of  human 
innerness.  But  that  he  wants  out  is 
a  good  sign.  Wishing  him  luck 
amounts,  at  this  generally  Anglo- 
philic  moment,  to  wishing  the  same 
to  ourselves. 

Yank  in  Soho 

The  familiar  alternative  to  the  un- 
impressed man — namely  the  wide- 
eyed  boy — was  once  the  standard 
hero  of  American  books,  and  is  far 
from  having  disappeared  from  them 
altogether.  For  a  reminder  of  his 
limitations,  a  man  could  do  worse 
than  leaf  through  Julius  Horwitz's 
Can  I  Get  There  by  Candlelight? 
(Atheneum,  $4.50),  a  story  about 
Anglo-America:*  cultural  exchange 
in  London  rather  than  t  Budweiser 
U.  The  author  has  ious  books 

to   his   credit  them    about 

New  York  I  of  them — The 

Inhabit  ble  for   soberly 

reab  s  of  uptown  slum  life. 

(Hor  -hers   say  that   The 

I  s  "read  and  studied  at 

Ities  throughout  the  country" ; 
somebody  seems  to  have  conned  them 
badly.)  The  time  of  the  present  work 
is  World  War  II.  The  hero  is  a  lucky 
American  airman  who  spends  leaves 
with  various  charming  arty  Soho 
types,  all  of  whom  impress  the  hell 


'  Advertisement) 


When  you  think  about  some  high 
office  that's  endured  for  a  long  time, 
you  (or  I,  anyway)  often  regard  it 
as  immutable,  as  something  that 
can't  be  altered  by  its  occupants, 
whoever  they  may  be.  This  kind  of 
thinking  is  especially  prevalent  in 
the  United  States,  where  a  written 
Constitution  limits  the  possibilities 
Cjf  change  in  any  government  office. 

But  men,  it  seems,  must  react  to 
tin1  currents  of  their  time,  and  noth- 
ing illustrates  this  better  than  the 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  since 
this  nation's  beginning. 

A  new  and  thoughtful  book,  "The 
Presidents  on  the  Presidency," 
serves  to  illustrate  these  changes,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  aspects  of 
the  world's  most  complex  job.  His- 
torian Arthur  Tourtellot,  who  com- 
piled, edited  and  structured  the 
book,  has  set  down  in  the  Presidents' 
own  words  the  reflections  of  the  men 
from  Washington  through  Kennedy 
who  have  had  to  make  history  every 
day  of  their  administrations. 

The  book's  11  sections  give  a 
Fresh  and  compelling  insight  into 
the  minds  of  the  Presidents,  and  Mr. 
Tourtellot  has  prefaced  each  section 
with  a  brief  introductory  essay  ex- 
plaining (as  the  Presidents  them- 
selves cannot)  how  each  man  stood 
in  relation  to  his  time,  and  how  each 
man  ultimately  contributed  to  the 
i  year,  "The 
idents    on    the    I'.  "    is 

lly  timely,  and  can  be  read 
tsure  and  pro  il 

<£.<£■  Du/> 
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Presidency 

ir  Tour- 
tellot, is  bleday  & 
Company  \ve- 
nue.  New  w  York. 
Copies  may  be  i  rom  your 
own  bookseller  or  im  any  one  of 
the  32  Doubleday  Bo  :  S  10  >s,  one 
of  which  is  located  at  655  1  \. ve- 
nue, New  York  22,  X.  Y. 
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out  of  him,  and  many  of  whom  rush 
him  off  to  bed.  Paul  is  rushed  off  to 
bed  by  a  lady  named  Nora,  who  (im- 
pressively) has  been  to  bed  with 
Modigliani.  He  is  rushed  off  to  bed 
by  a  lady  named  Lenny  who  wears 
impressive  cashmere  sweaters.  (Of 
Mice  and  Men,  distractingly,  lies 
buried  in  this  equation.)  Paul  is  also 
impressed  by  German  flak,  by  his 
own  intense  letters,  and  by  the  let- 
ters he  receives  from  an  intense 
friend  in  New  York  who  thinks  Paul 
may  someday  be  a  writer.  (Paul's 
Soho  friends  are  also  easily  im- 
pressed; they  mistakenly  believe  Paul 
is  a  writer  now.) 

A  humorless  fantasy,  Paul's  story 
is  full  of  excesses — stylistic,  orgi- 
astic, what  have  you — rarely  com- 
mitted by  cool  English  literary 
customers.  Few  Angries,  bless  them, 
write  like  this: 

I  saw  the  hill.  Lenny  pointed  to  the 
hill.  We  pushed  toward  the  hill.  The 
whistling  of  the  wind  was  louder  now 
than  the  death  of  a  thousand  eagles. 
The  wind  was  as  loud  as  Lenny  cry- 
ing to  me  in  bed  I  love  you  I  love  you 
and  my  own  trembling  of  what  to  do 
with  the  love.  We  saw  Land's  End. 
It  looked  like  Land's  End,  etc. 

And,  bless  them  again,  few  Angries 
(this  is  a  fact)  are  long  on  sex  orgy. 
Can  I  Get  There  by  Candlelight?  is 
deeply  moved  by  sex  orgies.  We  see 
the  sex.  The  author  points  to  the 
sex.  He  has  written  a  sexy  book.  We 
push  toward  its  end  unreluctantly. 
It  is  an  all-American  stinker,  and 
heavy  promotion  is  planned. 

Yank  in  Settignano 

A  wholly  different  kind  of  wide-eyed 
man  appears  in  The  Selected  Letters 
of  Bernard  Berenson  I  Houghton 
Mifflin,  $5).  The  editor,  A.  K. 
McComb,  an  acquaintance  of  the 
famous  connoisseur  and  collector, 
claims  in  his  introduction  that  Ber- 
enson  was  "a  complicated  person." 

unquestionably  the  man  had 
alities  of  mind  that  aren't  repre- 

1  in  these  documents.  The  lat- 
al  an  aesthete  whose  eye  all 
too  often  is  on  beauties  he  finds  in 
himself.  Berenson  spends  time  work- 
ing out  why  people  like  him  so 
much.  ("I  dined  with  the  Buttles 
and  had  a  regular  romp  with  them. 
I  now  realize  why  they  enjoy  me  so 
much — it's  because  I  am  perfectly 


natural  with  them,  relaxed,  a 
unstriving  .  .  .")  He  finds  Pro 
valuable  because  the  fellow  con 
"so  close  to  the  revelation 
my  own  innermost  minutest 
all-determining  psycho-physical 
actions."  He  is  enormously  entl 
siastic  about  rich  people  (he  hims 
ended  well-fixed) : 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  t 
genuine  culture  would  be  advance* 
the  teaching  of  art  literature  &  k 
dred  subjects  were  severely  forbidc 
&  as  for  artists  none  should  be 
lowed  to  practice  who  did  not  hav 
good  income,  unless  he  was  such 
obvious  born  genius  that  he 
universally    acclaimed   as   one. 

And  like  many  other  moneyed,  wic 
eyed  men,  he  is  terrified  of  son 
thing  called  "the  masses"  a: 
convinced  there  is  no  remedy  i 
the  "crippling  of  culture"  exce 
through  a  "return  to  a  graduate 
a  pyramidal,  i.e.  hierarchical  a 
even  oligarchical  society." 

Talk  of  mass  man  and  the  collap 
of  culture  can  of  course  be  humi 
talk.  But  Berenson's  airy,  se 
satisfied  manner  of  confrontii 
these  issues  isn't  humane;  read  hi 
for  a  while  and  you  begin  to  thii 
Art-haters  are  saints.  In  1939 
friend  of  the  collector's  report* 
him  agog  over  a  Veronese  exhibitk 
in  Venice.  The  friend  said  that  whi 
not  "de/('6erately  wicked,"  he  himse 
hadn't  seen  the  show  and  didn't  ar 
longer  "regard  'art'  ...  as  a  suprer 
interest  in  itself" ;  he  then  observ 
about  Berenson's  flaming  passion  fc 
pictures:  "I  can't  help  feeling 
it  was  lighted  and  kept  going  t 
forced  draft,  by  social  and  inte 
lectual  ambition  and  by  profession; 
pedantry."  The  friend  was  Santai 
ana.  and  the  comment  is  terrib! 
hard.  It  is  also,  so  far  as  can  be  see 
from  these  letters,  right  as  rain. 

An  Eye  for  ScancU 

The  archetypal  wide-eyed  boy  i 
American  literary  culture  is,  how 
ever,  neither  the  aesthete  nor  th: 
orgiast:  it  is  the  scandal  hunter.  Th 
weaknesses  of  this  type  are  well 
known ;  his  strengths  have  latel; 
gone  unpraised.  They  are  highly  visj 
ible  in  two  books  of  special  interes 
in  cruel  mid-April.  Philip  M.  Stern'i[ 
The  Great  Treasury  Raid  (Randon 
House,    $5.95)    is    an    attempt,    th<' 
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J  hor  says,  to  explain  what  is 
i  ant  by  the  phrase  "tax  loophole" 
i  terms  intelligible  to  his  or  any- 
lly's  wife.  Julius  Duscha's  Tax- 
j' ,ers'  Hayride  (Little,  Brown.  $6) 
i  an  attempt  to  do  the  same  for 
j  phrase  "farm  subsidy. "'*  Both 
1  >ks  achieve  their  ends.  Stern's 
accomplishment  is  that  of 
:  icking  his  reader — through  num- 

rless     accounts     of    specific     tax 

licaneries — into  an   awareness   of 

visely    how    urgent    the    need    is 

a   massive   program  of  tax   re- 

I  I'm. 

Duscha's  accomplishment  is  more 
i  rious.    His   book    is    part    history 

d  part  economic  analysis.  He  tells 

e     story     of     farm     policies     and 

andals    from    the    New     Deal     to 

e  Rillie  Sol  Estes  case  with 
I  ely  clarity.  And.  marshaling  his 
'  se  with  a  sure  sense  of  the  differ- 

ce  between  the  center  and  the 
hriphery  of  a  problem,  he  puts  in 

cus  key  elements  of  an  absurd 
id  costly  mess — overproduction. 
Iistoral  sentimentalism,  and  the 
lpossibility  in  modern  America  of 
aking  small-scale  farming  pay. 
uscha  is  a  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
igton  Post;  one  reason  that  news- 
iper   retains   its  excellence  is  that 

encourages  its  best  men  to  retain 
aspect  for  their  traditional  craft, 
he  top  of  the  journalistic  heap  is 
ot,  as  some  believe,  a  thrice-weekly 
omic  turn  on  the  editorial  page,  or 

daily  column  on  Golfing  with  the 
reat;  it  is  a  book  like  Taxpayers' 
layride. 

The  Lady  Barber 

L  here  are  higher  peaks  for  writers, 
s  perhaps  nobody  but  a  snickering 
Vngry  needs  to  be  reminded.  And 
ust  now  the  clearest  glimpse  of  them 
s  provided  by  an  intensely  American 
)ook — Edward  Dahlberg's  autobio- 
graphical memoir,  Because  I  Was 
Flesh  (New  Directions,  $5).  The 
;hief  setting  is  Kansas  City  in  the 
jarly  1900s.  The  props  include  herb 
ioctors,  sporting  women,  cigar-box 
?ash  registers,  drummers,  livery 
stables,  vaudeville  evenings,  patent- 
eather  shoes,  Sweet  Caporals,  dime 

*  Harper's  has  recently  published  articles 
by  both  authors.  Mr.  Duscha's  "Arms 
and  the  Big  Money  Men,"  Part  II, 
appears  on  page  59. 
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Only  the  old  fann- 
er in  Almanac 
Trade  would  ven- 
ture to  predict  the 
prevailing  climate 
on  an  April  day,  but  however 
chilly  or  changeable  the  weath- 
er in  the  streets.  Spring  will 
have  arrived  at  the  bookstores 
well  ahead  of  the  calendar. 
For  this  is  the  very  season  to 
appeal  to  every  potential  or 
practicing  naturalist  and  gar- 
dener with  books  to  turn  his 
thoughts  toward  his  doorstep. 

One  of  the  most  attractive 
books  in  this  wide  category 
is  The  Peregrine  Falcon 
by  Robert  Murphy,  $4.00. 
Reviewers  of  every  degree 
of  ornithological  experience 
have  been  charmed  by  this 
novel.  As  Hal  Borland  puts 
it:  "A  superb  piece  of  work 
with  a  splendid  sense  of 
wildness  and  a  classic  feel  of 
truth.  It  is  hard  to  believe, 
until  one  has  read  this  book, 
that  the  scope  and  feeling  of 
flight  over  so  much  of  this 
continent  could  be  caught  in 
words.  Not  only  flight,  but  the 
whole  sense  of  free,  wild  life 
that  only  a  falcon  should 
know.  Somehow,  Murphy 
knows  it  too." 

The  mood  estab- 
lished, there  are 
books  to  rejoice  the 
heart  and  strength- 
en the  voice  of  the 
conservationist.  For  one.  Ex- 
ploring our  National  Wild- 
life Refuges  by  Devereux 
Butcher  which  appears  in  a 
freshly  revised  edition  (cloth 
$6.50;  paper,  $3.85).  The  ur- 
gency of  the  need  for  protec- 
tion of  our  birds  and  mammals 
is  unforgettably  reflected  in 
the  words  of  a  national  leader 
in  wilderness  preservation,  and 
in  the  340  pictures  which  one 
reviewer  hailed  as  "some  of 
the  best  photographs  of  birds 
and  animals  ever  collected  in 
one  book."  (Boston  Globe) 
Forty  refuges  are  described  in 


the  kind  of  detail  that  is  prob- 
ably destined  to  trap  many  a 
vacationing  family. 
\\  ith  a  foot  —  or  a  cover  — 
in  the  camps  of  both  conser- 
vationist and  gardener  there  is 
Gardening  Without  Poisons 
by  Beatrice  Trum  Hunter, 
$5.00.  Last  year  Rachel 
Carson  inspired  many  a  town 
meeting  to  look  to  its  labels 
with  the  eloquent  Silent 
Spring.  Mrs.  Hunt-  {^\  f 
er's  book  offers 
some  solutions  to 
those  myriad  con- 
verts. 

For  the  gardener  still  indoors 
there  is  a  book  full  of  delight- 
ful speculations  on  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  relationships, 
Gardens  and  People  by 
Fletcher  Steele,  $4.00.  Written 
by  a  noted  landscape  architect 
who  is  a  notably  fine  phrase- 
maker,  this  is  an  excursion 
through  Europe  and  China 
and  the  garden  next  door. 

And  to  this  gardener's  oppo- 
site number,  the  naturalist  — 
(professional  or  amateur  but 
always  with  field  glass  in 
hand),  only  the  word  is  needed 
that  there  is  a  new  book  in 
the  Peterson  Field  Guide  Se- 
ries. This  latest  is  the  long, 
stubbornly,  and  clamorously 
awaited  Field  Guide  to  the 
Stars  and  Planets,  Includ- 
ing the  Moon,  Satellites, 
Comets,  and  Other  Fea- 
tures of  the  Universe,  $4.95, 
by  one  of  America's  best 
known  authorities  in  the  field, 
Donald  H.  Menzel,  director 
of  the  Harvard  College  Ob- 
servatory. This  is  the  clearest, 
most  complete  guide  to  the 
night  sky  ever  written.  Its 
forty-eight  maps 
charting  the  sky  can 
be  used  throughout 
the  world. 
Whatever  the  deceptions  and 
inconstancies  of  April,  our 
book  buyer  can  find  Spring 
on  the  threshold  of  the  near- 
est bookstore. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Publishers 


"A  traveler  on  a  main  but 
congested  highway  said  to  a 
local  yokel  that  his  map  indi- 
cated that  there  were  two  side 
roads  at  that  point  which 
were  shortcuts  to  his  destina- 
tion, and  asked  for  advice  as 
to  which  of  the  two  to  shift 
to.  To  which  the  yokel  re- 
plied :  'Whichever  of  the  two 
you  take,  mister,  you  will 
wish  to  God  that  you  had 
taken  the  other,  or  neither.' 
That  is  how  I  feel  about  the 
availability  of  other  paths  to 
the  t,ood  society  than  that 
which  the  welfare  state  pro- 
vides, strewn  as  that  path  is 
with  boulders,  pitfalls,  de- 
tours, and  unpredictable  as  is 
its  ultimate  terminus." 

The  celebrated  economist, 
Jacob  Viner,  of  Princeton, 
writes  thus  on  The  United 
States  as  a  "Welfare  State" 
in  THE  NATION'S  ECO- 
NOMIC OBJECTIVES.  You 
may  not  agree  with  his  views. 
Not  all  the  other  contributors 
to  the  book  would,  either.  If 
you  are  interested,  however, 
in  finding  out  what  a  range  of 
this  country's  leading  econo- 
mists think  about  a  variety  of 
today's  most  pressing  eco- 
nomic problems,  you  will  find 
information,  stimulation,  and 
good  reading  in  THE  NA- 
TION'S ECONOMIC  OB- 
JECTIVES. 

Edited  by  Edgar  O.  Ed- 
wards, the  contributors  are 
Edward  S.  Mason,  Simon 
Kuznets,  Lester  V.  Chandler, 
Arthur  F.  Burns,  Fritz  Mach- 
lup,  Kenneth  E.  Boulding, 
Seymour  E.Harris, and  Jacob 
Viner.  These  are  meaningful 
names  in  economics  and  they 
have  meaningful  things  to 
:>th  professionals  and 
len  on  such  topic 

laturity,  full  employ- 
uiomic  freedom.   A 
v  intelligent  tax- 
;nd  ponder. 

•e  University 
,  §4.95 
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haircuts  and  nickel  shaves,  and  pop 
tunes  that  begin :  "I  was  jealous 
and  hurt/  When  your  lips  kissed  a 
rose  .  .  ."  The  style  is  cantankerous; 
the  book  sometimes  reads  like  an 
attempt  to  rewrite  Theodore  Dreiser 
in  the  manner  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Englishman,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  There  are  stock  characters 
in  every  chapter — slick  moustached 
philanderers,  good-hearted  loose 
women,  and  the  like.  And  the  heroine, 
a  lady  named  Lizzie  who  is  the  au- 
thor's mother  and  the  proprietress  of 
the  Star  Lady  Barbershop  in  K.  C. 
isn't  the  sort  of  figure  to  whom 
readers  are  accustomed  to  grant  more 
than  comic  interest. 

Lizzie,  however,  is  there  on  the 
page — a  human  being  by  turns  cor- 
rupt, harried,  solitary,  proud,  self- 
made,  and  self-tormented — and,  be- 
cause of  her  presence,  Because  I  Was 


Flesh  makes  an  appeal  to  layers 
mind  deeper  than  the  sense  of  tl 
ridiculous.   The  author's  minor  gif 
are   for   the   evocation   of   the   boi 
naked  bleakness  of  American  scene 
and  for  the  unsparing  but  rarely  u 
forgiving  examination  of  human  m 
tives.  ("Even  when  a  man  announe 
that  he  is  a  monster,  he  imagines  th; 
he  is  being  outrageously  amusing.' 
But  Dahlberg's  power  lies  in  h 
capacity  to  represent  and  honor  h: 
man  fortitude  at  an  appropriate,  n 
a    sentimental,    rate.    Another   nutl 
Yank  book,  shamelessly  earnest,  fu 
of   hard-edged   lovers   and   baroqi 
rant — here  is  the  likely,  unimpre; 
sionable  overseas  verdict  on  Becam 
I  Was  Flesh.  No  cause  that  matter! 
not  even  the  crusade  against  snot 
bism,    will    be    hurt    if.    recoverin 
our    famous    soberness,    we    stoutl 
disagree. 


Books  in  Brief 

by  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 


Fiction 

1  Was  Dancing,  by  Edwin  O'Connor. 
An  aging  vaudevillian  in  his  late 
seventies.  Waltzing  Daniel  Considine. 
comes  "home"  to  his  lawyer  son's 
house  to  retire.  It  happens  that 
nearly  forty  years  ago  he  had  aban- 
doned this  same  son  and  his  mother 
(though  he'd  sent  enough  money  to 
provide  good  schools,  colleges,  etc.) 
to  dance  his  way  around  the  world. 
The  son  had  actually  not  even  seen 
him  for  twenty-one  years  and  the 
son's  wife  had  never  seen  him.  The 
old  man  brings  to  their  house  as 
visitors  a  motley  crew — a  fake  doc- 
tor, a  priest  with  a  hankering  for 
the  ponies,  an  unhappy  Jew  who  had 
d  in  Daniel's  dancing  and  other 
ville  his  only  solace  in  a  miser- 
Id.  The  story  begins  a  year 
Daniel  has  come  home — the 
day  on  which  he  is  to  be  moved  to  a 
splendid  nursing  home  nearby.  The 
son  and  his  wife  can  no  longer  put 
up  with  the  lack  of  privacy  in  their 
lives.  The  old  man.  with  his  cronies, 
plans  to  outwit  them.  So  it  is,  of 
course,  a  study  in  present-day  geri- 


atrics. But  given  the  unusual  family 
situation,  the  unlikely  old  protago 
nist,  and,  especially,  given  Mr 
O'Connor  (author  of  The  Last  Hur 
/■all  and  The  Edge  of  Sadness),  one 
can  readily  guess  that  it's  much  mon 
than  that.  There  is  pathos  in  th< 
old  man's  inability  to  stop  play-act 
ing.  His  fierce  determination  and 
devious  plottings  are  both  funny  and 
sad.  And  in  following  the  one  day 
of  planning  and  scheming  one  learns 
the  whole  story.  It  seems  to  me  to 
go  on  too  long,  especially  the  final 
confrontation  of  father  and  son,  but 
that,  of  course,  is  one  way  to  build 
suspense. 

Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $4.7£ 

A  Winter's  Tale,  by  Nathaniel 
Benchley. 

A  would-be  Broadway  director 
temporarily  out  of  a  job  is  hired  by 
an  amateur  winter-theatrical  group 
to  put  on  plays  in  the  off-season  on 
an  island  near  Cape  Cod.  With  the 
summer  people  gone,  the  town  re- 
verts to  its  own  local  problems,  which 
soon  become  those  of  the  director 
as  well.  His  difficulties  with  the  lady- 
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J  icer    and    other    tough-minded 

ident-prone  members  of  the 

I  nuiity.    and    the   effects   of   the 

I  action  on  nearly  everyone  in  the 

■    make  one  of  the  happiest  tragi - 

ij  e    reading    experiences    of    the 

J  .11.    The    troubles — indeed    near- 

ters — generate   a    feverish   dra- 

C   tension,   and   one   finishes   the 

with   romantic   tears  of  satis- 

on  for  what  has  happened  to  all 

■  good  people  and  to  the  director 

;elf.  All  the  forbidden  adjectives 

•  to  mind — delightful,  entertain- 

heart-warming.   It's  a  very  nice 

McGraw-Hill,  $4.50 

ter  of  Madness,  by  David  Walker. 
lis  winter's  tale  is  as  unlike  Mr. 
•nicy's  as  anything  could  be.  In 
is  of  reality  it's  about  as  plaus- 

(and  violent)  as  Jack  and  the 
nstalk,  sometimes  called  Jack  the 
it  Killer.  And  it  certainly  isn't 
e."   Lots   of  people   will   love    it. 

full  of  sophisticated   characters 

d  and  Lady  for  hero  and  heroine) 

ing     rich,     sophisticated,     sexy, 

»ting     lives     in     great     brooding 

les  in  Scotland,  and  sexy  skiing 

s  in  Goering's  castle  in  Switzer- 

1.   and    it's   full   of   mystery   and 

pense    and    modern    science    and 

jntions.  You  start  it,  you'll  read 

•beautiful  women,  beautiful  coun- 

,  Bentleys,  Rolls   Royces,  private 

tes,  the  suavest  kind  of  American 

lionaire     art     collector,     British 

ret  Service,  Mafia — you  name  it, 

book's  got  it.  I  read  it  hard  and 

t  but  confess  that  in  the  end   I 

I'd  been  taken  in  and  let  down. 

the  author  of  Geordie  and  Sandy 

:s  a  Soldier's  Boy  and  (except  for 

Scotch    background)    as    unlike 
m  as  any  book  ever  written. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $3.95 

Nonfiction 

The  first  trickle,   soon   to  become 
torrent,  of  the  books  about  John 
Kennedy  has  made  its  way  to  my 
sk. 

Day  in  the  Life  of  President  Ken- 

dy,  by  Jim  Bishop. 
This  book,  finished  a  week  before 
e  President's  death,  has  been  pub- 
hed  just  as  it  was  written.  It  re- 
ains  a  record  of  the  way  this  Pres- 
ent conducted  his  "ordinary"  life 
id  work  in  the  White  House,  un- 
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five  by  Georges  Simenon 

Meet  the  incomparable  Inspector 
Maigret  —  his  first  adventures,  in 
excellent  new  translations. 

Each,  65c 

MAIGRET  AND  THE  100  GIBBETS 

MAIGRET  MEETS  A   MILORD 

MAIGRET  STONEWALLED 

MAIGRET  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

MAIGRET  AND  THE 
ENIGMATIC  LETT 

three  of  England's  finest 
cartoonists 

Each  of  these  artists  has  marked 
out  his  own  cuckooland  —  cars,  the 
music  makers,  horse  and  hound. 

Each,  95c 

THE  PENGUIN  BROCKBANK 
THE  PENGUIN  HOFFNUNG 
THE  PENGUIN  THELWELL 

SIRIUS 

Olaf  Stapledon.  The  strange  and 
moving  story  of  a  dog  with  a  human 
mind.  85c 


OR  BE  HE  DEAD 

James  Byrom.  An  exciting  manhunt 
through  London  and  the  Paris  un- 
derworld. "Lively  .  .  ,  literate  .  .  . 
undonnishly  urbane.''  —  julian 
svmons,  Sunday  Times  (London)  85c 

PUSHKIN:  SELECTED  VERSE 

Ed.  John  Fennell.  In  the  original 
Russian,  with  prose  translations. 

$1.45 

MONETARY   POLICY: 
Ends  and  Means 

Paul  Einzig.  An  updated  revision 
of  How  Money  Is  Managed.  "The 
general  reader  will  find  substance 
and  enjoyment  in  this  volume." 
—American  Economic  Review   $1.65 

THE  PUFFIN   BOOK  OF 
NURSERY   RHYMES 

lona  and  Peter  Opie.  "150  of  the 
familiar  old  rhymes  and  200  that 
are  completely  new  .  .  should  be 
owned  by  every  family  and  school 
room."  — Book  Week  $1.25 

PENGUIN  CORDON  BLEU  COOKERY 

Rosemary  Hume  and  Muriel  Downes. 
By  the  co-principals  of  the  English 
Cordon  Bleu  School.  $1.45 


Send  for  complete  classified  list      PENGUIN  BOOKS   INC 

3300  Clipper  Mill  Road,  Baltimore,  Md.  21211 
Sales  Representatives:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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How  can  I 

conquer  fear 
and  worry? 


-~\    AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Or  A 

i  mm 


Do  you  ever  ask  yourself:  "Is  there  any  way  to  retain  my 
peace  of  mind  amidst  the  stresses  of  life?"  Paramahansa 
Yogananda  answered  that  question  in  Autobiography  of  a 
Yogi.  Thousands  have  received  inspiration  and  relief  from 
mental  burdens  through  a  thoughtful  reading  of  this  book. 

In  Autobiography  of  a  Yogi,  Yogananda  explains  that 
most  difficulties  in  life  arise  from  spiritual  neglect  and  an 
unbalanced  mode  of  living.  When  you  read  Yogananda's 
fascinating  experiences  with  many  of  the  greatest  saints 
and  sages  of  modern  India,  you  will  be  convinced  that 
through  scientific  yoga-techniques  of  meditation  as  taught 
by  Yogananda  you  too  can  attain  attunement  with  God, 
the  Divine  Comforter  and  Heal  r  of  all  inharmonies. 

Autobiography  of  a  Yogi  is  available  at  bookstores  in  the 
United  States  ($4.00)  and  Canada. 

SELF-REALIZATION  FELLOWSHIP,  Publishers,  Los  Angeles 


-already  acclaimed  by: 

.  H1SON  "I  did  not  put  it 

:  night  was  far  gone." 

3RE  K.  WHITE  "One  of  the 

t  remarkable  stories  on  American 
have  ever  read." 

the  true  story  of  what  happened 

a  President  fell  ill  and  the  nation's 

fate  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  First  Lady. . . 


WHEN  THE 

CHEERING 

STOPPED 

the  last  years  of  Woodrow  Wilson 

GENE  SMITH 

Introduction  by  ALLAN  NEVINS 

A  Book-of-the-Month  Club  Selection 

$5.95  16  photos  MORROW 


THE 
COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA 

Always  known  as 

"thp 

best!"* 

Now  "a  good  book  becomes 
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II   71 


— Sa 

Review  Synau 

The  all  new  3rd  edition 
of  "the  best  one-volume 
encyclopedia."       —Life* 
$49.50  at  all  bookstores 
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touched  by  any  hint  of  coming 
tragedy — a  departure  for  the  author 
of  The  Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot  and 
The  Day  Christ  Died. 

Random  House,  $3.95 

Four  Days:  The  Historical  Record 
of  the  Death  of  President  Kennedy, 

compiled  by  United  Press  Interna- 
tional and  American  Heritage  Mag- 
azine. 

A  collection  of  pictures,  many  in 
color,  of  those  four  days,  November 
22-25,  which  most  Americans  will 
never  forget. 

Simon  and  Schuster,  82.95 

Young  John  Kennedy,  by  Gene 
Schoor. 

School  days,  war  experiences,  pol- 
itics, marriage.  An  overwritten,  sen- 
timentalized version  of  a  story  that 
needed  no  dramatizing,  but  that 
with  its  subject  and  young  photo- 
graphs will  surely  sell  thousands  of 
copies.  Macfadden  Books, 

paperback,  75  cents 

Profiles  in  Courage  (Memorial  Edi- 
tion), by  John  F.  Kennedy.  Special 
introduction  by  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
President  Kennedy's  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  book  (1957)  in  which 
he  tells  the  stories  of  men  who  at 
crucial  moments  in  their  lives  faced 
up  to  and  took  the  consequences  for 
what  seemed  to  them  right  decisions. 
Harper  &  Row,  $3.95 

And  one  more,  coming  in  April: 
The  Burden  and  the  Glory,  by  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy. 

A  collection  of  speeches  from  1961 
to  November  22.  1963,  edited  by 
Allan  Nevins. 

Harper  &  Row,  $4.50 

With  the  advent  of  the  "cruelest 
month" — when  spring  should  be  here, 
promises  so  much,  but  refuses  yet  to 
warm  our  winter-weary  bones  or  let 
us  into  the  garden — books  like  the 
following  may  help  us  sit  out  our 
ril  impatience: 

iundial  of  the  Seasons,  by  Hal  Bor- 

A  selection  of  "outdoor"  editorials 
from  the  author's  well-known  writ- 
ings in  the  New  York  Times  (1941- 
64),  first  entry  dated  March  22nd, 
just  as  spring,  by  the  calendar,  is 
due.    They    go    through    the    whole 


nji   I 


COMING   IN 


Harper's 


GIVING  THE  SLUM  TOTS 
A  LEG  UP 

By  Charles  E.  Silberm 


THE  QUICKENING  WAR 
AGAINST  VIRUSES 

By  Mayo  Pin 


A  PROPOSAL 

FOR  A  NEW  KIND  OF 

NATIONAL  ELECTIONS 

By  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clai 


ALDOUS  HUXLEY 
AS  I  KNEW  HIM 


By  Anita  Lo 


THE  WAR  OF  WORDS 
OYER  VIETNAM 


Bv  Joseph  Kra 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT 
SHAKESPEARE: 

THREE  SUMMER  FESTIVALS 

By  Julius  Novic 


WHAT  DOCTORS  CAN  DO 
TO  CUT  MEDICAL  COSTS 

By  Theodore  Sanders,  M.  L 


THE  SCOTCH  IN  CANADA: 
AN  INFORMAL  CHRONICLE 

Beginning  in  June:  a  three-part 
series 

By  John  Kenneth  Galbrait) 
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w  to  achieve  a  youthful 
<!    dy  and  vibrant  health— 

thout  tiring  exercises 
I      just  ten  minutes  a  day! 
i 

*  OOK  BETTER, 
FEEL  BETTER 

By  Bess  M.  Mensendieck,  M.D. 

Foreword   by   Paul    B.   Magnuson,  M.D. 
airman  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
j  Health  Needs  of  the  Nation 

Gloria    Swan  son,   Fredric   March, 

scha    Heifetz.    lngrid    Bergman    and 

■I  any     other     notables     have     benefited 

I  im   and  enthusiastically   endorse  The 

I  orld     Famous     Mensendieck     System 

Functional    Movements. 

Nms.  vou  too,  can  enjoy  the  advan- 
ges   of   this    amazing,    natural    health 

1  ethod  available  for  the  first  time  in 
tuple,  popular  form.  In  your  own 
>me  without  equipment,  you  can 
inish  fatigue,  sparkle  with  new  vital- 

I  y,  and  add  new  grace  and  beauty  to 
>ur  body.  AND  you  can  accomplish 
1  this  and    much,  much  more  in  only 

I  )  minutes  a  day. 

asy-to-follow   drawings    and 
istructions  show  you  how  .  .  . 

Ni-p-by-step  functional  movements — 
dentifically  designed  to  revitalize  spe- 
ific  muscles  and  joints — help  you  to 
nd  backaches  .  .  .  flatten  the  abdomen 
.  .  take  inches  off  hips  and  waist  .  .  . 
orrect  aching  feet  .  .  .  banish  double 
hin  .  .  .  tune  up  chest .  muscles  .  .  . 
elieve  fatigue  and  nervous  tension. 

Afferent  from   ordinary 
ixercises  .   .   . 

The  Mensendieck  system  is  wholly 
lifferent  from  ordinary  exercises.  The 
•xertion  and  perspiration  required  in 
"exercising"  are  totally  absent.  Even 
hose  afflicted  with  heart  ailments  can 
safely  benefit  from  the  mild  graduated 
movements  included  in  LOOK  BET- 
TER, FEEL  BETTER.  Here  is  your 
guide  to  a  happy  life,  a  constant  sense 
of  well-being,  and  freedom  from  the 
laxness  imposed   by   modern-day   living. 

-■Ten   Days'  FREE   Examination 

HARPER  &  ROW,  INC. 

51  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  LOOK  BETTER, 
FEEL  BETTER,  for  ten  days'  free  examina- 
tion. Within  that  time  I  will  remit  $4.50 
plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges,  or  return 
the  book. 

Name   

Address    

City  Zone State.. 


5 102  A 


SAVE!   It  you  enclose  payment,  we  will  pay  malt- 
ing charges.  Same  return  privilege. 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

year,  but  one  can  read  now  of  tin- 
rent  phenomena — burgeoning  wil- 
lows, the  chattering  of  snow-swollen 
brooks,  of  pleasure  in  lengthening 
days — and  leave  the  winter  entries 
for  later.  The  observation  is  delight- 
ful and  informative  wherever  you 
read,  especially  to  one  whose  seasons 
in  the  Berkshires  correspond  so  ex- 
actly with  Mr.  Borland's,  a  few  miles 
down  the  road. 

Lippincott,  $5.95 

Gardens  and  People,  by  Fletcher 
Steele. 

"Examining  the  land.  Mentally 
dissecting  it  for  better  or  worse. 
Planning  possible  changes  and  de- 
signing them  in  detail.  After  that, 
just  spade  work  until  the  transforma- 
tion is  complete."  In  such  terse 
terms  does  this  distinguished  land- 
scape architect  define  his  trade. 
Don't  go  to  these  "leaves  from  note- 
books" to  learn  what  to  do  with  that 
plot  behind  the  garage.  Go  to  it  for 
insights  into  "scale,  design,  color, 
touch,  sound,  smell,  water,  light, 
stairs,  seats"  and  what  they  have 
to  do  with  gardens  and  the  nature 
of  man.  The  chapter  on  water,  for 
instance,  is  a  special  delight  (the 
Swedes  have  a  basic  need  to  touch 
it,  to  be  in  it,  to  bathe;  the  Italians 
love  it  for  its  look  and  sound,  "where 
nobody  wants  to  take  a  bath  and 
everyone  loves  a  fountain").  Sug- 
gestive and  pleasure-making  com- 
ment from  a  man  who  constantly 
uses  all  his  senses  to  inform  his 
educated  observation  in  gardens 
round  the  world. 

Hcughton  Mifflin,  $4 

Pruning  Guide,  by  Tom  Stevenson. 
Unsatisfactory  though  the  weather 
may  be,  this  is  the  very  moment 
when  it's  best  to  prune  most  shrubs, 
trees,  and  vines — i.e.,  actually  to  do 
something  in  the  garden.  Here  is 
an  ABC  of  practical  information  on 
how,  when,  and  especially  where. 

Luce,  $3.95 

And  one  more,  coming  in  April : 
Gardening     Without     Poisons,     by 

Beatrice  Trum  Hunter. 

Here  are  answers  for  anxious  and 
conscientious  gardeners  who  have 
been  rightly  disturbed  by  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  Rachel  Carson's 
Silent  Spring.  As  early  as  1960  Mrs. 
Hunter"  won  an  award  for  her  edu- 


IMPORTANT  BOOKS  FOR 
THE  THINKING  READER 


i 


and  Western 


Essays  for 

Robert  M.  Hutchins 

Edited  with  an  Introduction 
by  Arthur  A.  Cohen 

These  brilliant,  entirely 
original  essays,  published 
in  honor  of  Robert  M. 
Hutchins'  65th  birthday, 
examine  the  heritage  and 
prospects  of  Western  civili- 
zation and  the  enduring 
challenge  and  possibility  of 
humanism  in  education. 
Among  the  distinguished 
contributors:  Mortimer 
Adler,  David  Riesman,  John 
Courtney  Murray,  S.J.,  and 
Philip  Jessup.  $5.75 


Are  Parochial 


the  Answer? 

Catholic  Education  in 
the  Light  of  the  Council 

by  Mary  Perkins  Ryan 

'•'With  compassion,  <  harity, 
and  Christi:  Mrs. 

Ryan  stud  for  a 

new  look  .  rochial] 

school  .  A  truly 

ecun  <\,  exactly  in 

s  work  of  the 
il."— Phyllis 
Intelligent,  ar- 
.  and  thought-pro- 
ving."— The   Sign.    "An 
expression  of  'open-door 
Catholicism'   at  its   best." 
-John  Cogley.  $4.00 


At  all  bookstores,  or 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
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The  essential  facts  of  the  ll-vol- 
ume  "DAB"— all  14,870  articles 
in  brief  for  ready  reference  — 
a  companion  to  the  CONCISE  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
$22.50  at  all  bookstores 

COMCISE 

DICTIONARY  OF 

AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY 

Under  sponsorship  of 

American  Council  of 

Learned  Societies 

SCRIBNERS 


YEARS  Wl 
GENEF 


ALFRED  P.  SLOAN,  JR. 

The  man  who  created  the  or- 
ganizational system  that  runs 
the  world's  largest  manufac- 
turing corporation  has  written 
"a  story  no  other  businessman 
could  tell;  a  story  no  business- 
man should  miss."  —  Fortune 
Magazine.  With  charts,  graphs, 
rare  photographs,  $7.95  at  all 
booksellers.  DOUBLEDAY 
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cational  work  in  the  hazards  of 
pesticides.  More  than  a  gardener,  she 
is  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Applied  Nu- 
trition and  author  of  The  Natural 
Food  Cook  Book.  Look  to  your  soil, 
you   gardeners. 

Houghton  Mifflin.  $5 

Forecast 

Soon  there  may  be  nothing  at  all 
on  general  best-seller  lists  except 
books  about  or  by  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  past,  present,  or 
would-be.  John  F.  Kennedy's  Profiles 
in  Courage,  in  the  week  in  which  we 
go  to  press,  leads  the  list  now,  with 
The  White  House  Years:  Mandate 
for  Changi  1953-1956  by  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  second,  and  J.F.K.  The 
Man  and  the  Myth  by  Victor  Lasky 
third.  As  I  write,  new  candidates 
loom.  Farrar,  Straus  has  just  pub- 
lished a  revised  and  expanded  edition 
of  The  Lyndon  Johnson  Story,  by 
Booth  Mooney.  a  newspaperman  who 
has  known  the  President  since  1952 
and  who  for  three  years  was  his  ex- 
ecutive assistant.  By  the  time  this 
issue  of  the  magazine  is  on  the  stands 
Atheneum  will  have  released  .4  Time 
fi>)-  Aetion  (in  hard  cover  and  Pocket- 
books  in  paperbacks,  a  selection  from 
the  speeches  and  writings  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  (1953-64)  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson ; 
and  Fleet  Publishing  Corporation 
will  have  published  Lyndon  Johnson: 
A  Biograplu/.  by  the  Texas  news- 
paper editor.  Harry  Provence.  Late 
in  the  spring,  from  Houghton  Mif- 
flin will  come  The  Professional:  A 
Portrait  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  by 
William  S.  White.  Washington  cor- 
respondent and  author,  who  has  been 
a  very  close  friend  of  President  John- 
son for  thirty  years.  He  was  the  first 
person  outside  the  family  to  visit 
Johnson  in  the  hospital  after  his 
heart  attack  in  1955.  and  on  the  night 
of  the  Dallas  tragedy  the  Whites 
dined  quietly  with  the  newly  sworn- 
in  President.  Apparently  this  book 
been  under  discussion  for  sev- 
eral years.  (In  March  1958  Harp,  r's 
published  a  piece  by  Mr.  White  called 
'"Who  Is  Lyndon  Johnson?"  I  guess 
we're  finding  out.)  ...  As  for  the 
would-be  category — coming  from 
John  Day  at  the  very  end  of  March 
is  Margaret  Chase  Smith:  Senator  at 
Work,  by  Frank  Graham.  Jr. 


ft&MoNEf 

WRlfiNG  ™ 

Never  have  magazines,  newspapers,  TV,  beei 
eager  to  buy  articles  and  stories.  If  you  feel 
have  writing  talent... the  Magazine  Institute 
news  for  you  that  could  change  your  life. 
Magazine  Institute  has  formed  the  '"Editor-Au 
Workshop"  to  seek  out  and  develop  new  writei 
fill  the  market's  writer  shortage. 

The  "Editor-Author  Workshop"  consists  ( 
group  of  editors  who  are  well-known  for  their 
ity  to  show  new  writers  how  to  produce  publish 
manuscripts.  (One  50-year  old  beginner  sold 
first  two  stories  for  $2,250  to  Saturday  Eve 
Post.)  Because  the  editors  constantly  study 
market's  needs,  they  can  help  you  direct  your  I 
to  markets  like  Esquire,  Cosmopolitan  .  .  .  Rar 
House,  Knopf... TV  Stations.  Sunday  Supplerr 
—  plus  many  small  but  lucrative  publications. 

Free  aptitude  test:  Send  for  the  free  aptitude 
today.  We  are  an  educational  organization; 
salesman  will  call.  Write:  The  Magazine  Insti 
Dept.  HA4,  3  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  > 

COLLEGE  IS 
AMERICA'S  BEST 
FRIEND 


Higher  education  benefits  everj 
body — business,  science,  our  lh 
ing  standards.  But  colleges  nee 
more  classrooms,  libraries,  lal 
oratories  and  top-notch  teaehei 
to  match  population  growth.  Don 
let  these  shortages  nibble  away  ; 
America's  leadership.  Give  to  th 
college  of  your  choice. 


If  you  want  to  know  what  the  codec 
crisis  means  to  you,  write  for  a  free  boo 
let  to:  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  Box  3< 
Times  Square  Station,  New  York  36,  N. 


Published  as  a  public  service  in  coo| 
eration  with  The  Advertising  Counci 

Can  we  afford  the  upke 

-$35,000,000,000  a  yea 

on  our  antiquated 

medical  machine? 

Read 

THE  ECONOMICS  0 
AMERICAN  MEDICIN 

by  Seymour  E.  Harris       ss.j 

MACMILLAN  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10C 
OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT   LOWEST   PRIli 

You    name    it — we    find    it!    Fast    service.    No    oMiuatl 

INTERNATIONAL   BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3003-H.  Beverly  Hills.  Cil 
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JML  U  0 1  C  in  the  round 


by  Discus 


Children  of  Our  Time 


o  recordings — from  pre-serial 
oenberg  to  Michael  Tippett — 
r  a  capsule  history  of  con- 
iporary  music. 

sterling    to    Michael    Tippett's    A 
Id  of  Our  Time  (London  A  4256, 
10;    OSA    1256,    stereo;    both    2 
!S)    one    began    to    think,    by    a 
ural  association  of  ideas,  about 
temporary    English    music — and 
^  brought  up  with  a  shock  with 
realization  that  only  one  British 
jposer  of  our  decade  has  achieved 
sort  of  recognition  in  America, 
it     one     is     Benjamin     Britten, 
lervvise,  as  far  as  our  American 
sical   life   is   concerned,    England 
?ht  as  well  be  a  vacuum.  One  does 
ir    names:     Tippett,     Humphrey 
irle,     Matyas     Seiber.     But     one 
?s    not    hear    their    music.    Con- 
nors do  not  program  it,  instru- 
ntalists  do  not  play  it.  For  years 
have  been  reading  about  A  Child 
Our   Time,  which  was   hailed   in 
gland  as  one  of  the  masterpieces 
the   twentieth   century    after    its 
rid  premiere  in  1944.  But  it  does 
t  seem  ever  to  have  had  an  Ameri- 
i  performance,  and  the  new  record- 
er will  be  the  only  chance  for  most 


of  us  to  hear  the  score  and  make  up 
our  own  minds. 

Tippett,  born  in  London  in  1905,  is 
reputed  to  be  a  slow  writer  and  he 
has  only  a  slim  number  of  works  to 
his  credit.  A  Child  of  Our  Time  is  by 
far  the  biggest.  Its  text,  written  by 
Tippett  himself,  concerns  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  Nazi  diplomat,  von  Rath, 
in  Paris  in  1938.  The  assassin  is  the 
hero:  "A  star  rises  in  midwinter. 
Behold  the  man !  The  scapegoat !  The 
child  of  our  time!"  And  Tippett,  a 
pacifist  who  during  the  war  was 
jailed  as  a  conscientious  objector, 
goes  on  to  draw  the  picture  of  the 
insanity  of  the  age. 

If  A  Child  of  Our  Time  is  repre- 
sentative of  his  music,  Tippett  is  a 
traditionalist  with  a  good  many 
original  ideas  about  the  manipulation 
of  traditional  musical  devices.  Con- 
temporary baroque,  with  the  accent 
on  contemporary,  might  be  an  apt 
description.  The  ground  plan  of  the 
oratorio  is  Handelian,  and  the  actual 
treatment  is  Bachian.  Tippett  uses 
a  narrator  much  as  Bach  used  an 
evangelist  in  the  Passion  music. 
There  also  are  many  solos,  choruses, 
and  polyphonic  textures. 

But  the  big  novelty  about  A  Child 
of  Our  Time,  and  one  that  was  con- 


ND   ALSO    .    .    . 

:haikovsky:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in 
flat  minor.  Sviatoslav  Richter  and 
enna  Symphony  conducted  by  Herbert 
n  Karajan  (Deutsche  Grammophon 
822,  mono;  138822,  stereo). 
An  unusual,  mannered  performance  of 
e  popular  concerto.  Tempos  are  differ- 
t  (generally  slower)  than  any  previ- 
sly  encountered  in  any  recording  (or 
rformance),  and  the  entire  effect  seems 
be  to  see  how  many  unorthodox  ideas 
ie  can  bring  to  the  music. 


Sousa:  Fifteen  Marches.  University  of 
Michigan  Band  conducted  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Revelli  (Vanguard  9115,  mono; 
2125,   stereo). 

Sousa  had  something  to  say,  and  he  was 
one  of  America's  finest  composers.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  is  a  master- 
piece. Almost  as  good  are  Washington 
Post,  King  Cotton,  El  Capitan,  and  The 
Thunderer.  All  are  on  this  record,  en- 
thusiastically played  by  the  Michigan 
youngsters. 


siderably  publicized  when  the  work 
appeared,  is  Tippett's  use  of  Negro 
spirituals  as  a  replacement  for  the 
Bach  chorales.  And  Tippett  uses  the 
spirituals  in  completely  recognizable 
form.  Go  Down,  Moses  and  all  the 
others  are  not  disguised.  The  effect, 
which  on  the  surface  might  appear 
corny  and  obvious,  is  anything  but, 
in  the  context  of  the  Tippett  score, 
and  the  quotations  add  to  the  dignity 
and  sincerity  of  the  music.  A  Child 
of  Our  Time  is  a  strong,  impressive 
work.  On  these  records  it  appears  to 
be  given  a  splendid  performance.  The 
vocal  quartet  consists  of  Elsie  Mori- 
son,  Pamela  Bowden,  Richard  Lewis, 
and  Richard  Standen;  and  John 
Pritchard  conducts  the  Liverpool 
Philharmonic. 

Poulenc  Devout 

In  the  decade  that  Tippett  was 
composing  his  interesting  oratorio, 
Francis  Poulenc  in  France  also  was 
busy  on  a  series  of  choral  works. 
Poulenc  had  two  sides  to  his  musical 
nature.  The  one  that  brought  him 
into  prominence  in  the  early  1920s 
was  the  smart-aleck,  satiric,  sophisti- 
cated, lightweight  side.  The  other 
side  was,  paradoxically,  religious. 
Poulenc  was  a  devout  man,  and  he 
composed  some  of  the  best  ecclesiasti- 
cal music  of  the  century,  climaxed 
by  the  superb  Gloria  not  long  before 
his  death  early  last  year.  The  Gloria 
has  been  recorded.  Now,  to  join  it, 
are  two  additional  choral  works — 
the  Stabat  Mater  and  the  Four 
Motets  for  a  Time  of  Penitence, 
composed  respectively  in  1949  and 
1939.  Neither  work  has  even  a  hint 
of  the  irreverent,  sophisticated  aspect 
of  Poulenc's  writing.  The  Stabat 
Mater,  a  tribute  to  Christian  Berard, 
is  a  deeply  felt  work,  probably  a 
masterpiece:  powerful,  penetrating, 
written   with  fines:  :S   style.   The 

Four  Motet*  -appella  work, 

are  saturated  istere  kind  of 

idiom  thai  :    brought   to   his 

reli<'  — an  idiom  that  has 

its  roo  uieval  French  church 

v  this  record  are  Regine 

the  Rene  Duclos  Chorus,  and 
the    Paris    Conservatory    Orchestra 
conducted  by  Georges  Pretre  (Ang< 
36121,  mono;  S  36121,  stereo). 

Neither  the  idiom  of  Poulenc  r 
Tippett  has  made  much  of  an  impact 
on    contemporary    composition.    The 
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Untovered 


This  new  resort  is  off  the  beaten 
path,  on  a  British  Virgin  Isle. 
Mark  the  name— Lit  tie  Dix  Bay. 
Swimming  from  great  beaches, 
big  game  fishing,  exploring.  Rates 
from  $20  in  spring,  $15  in  sum- 
mer (per  person  dbl.,  all  meals). 
See  travel  agent  or  call: 

New  York  CI   S-805S 

Chicago  922-4139 

Boston  423-4888 

Dallas  RI  7-0932 

Washington  347-4951 
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VIRGIN  GORDA 
BRITISH  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


A  CAR  IS  A  MUST 
IN  EUROPE! 

CITROEN 

Citroen  is  your  best  choice,  with  a  car  and 
a  plpn  For  every  budget.  You  can  purchase 
i  for  delivery  abroad  while  in 
the  tates. 

the  DS  and  ID19    5  pas- 

8-9    passenger  'Station 

Convertible,  the  new 

4   jassenger  Sedan, 

2  CV. 

Write   for  <;    Delivery    Brochure. 

CITROEN   CARi    C  ATION,       Dept.  H-4 

In  New  York,  N.Y.         300  PARK  AVENUE,  N.Y.22 


In  Beverly  Hills,  C 

MY    NAME    IS 


at:  8423  WILSHIRE  BLVD. 


ADDRESS   

CITY    ZONE    STATE 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


chief  influence  since  1946  has  been 
a  rediscovery  of  the  dodecaphonism 
of  Arnold  Schoenberg,  especially  as 
reflected  in  the  serial  technique  of  his 
pupil.  Anton  von  Webern.  A  disc 
that  brings  together  three  major 
works  of  Schoenberg  and  his  school 
gives  us  Schoenberg's  Five  Or- 
chestral Pieces  (1909),  Webern's 
Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra  (1913), 
and  Alban  Berg's  Three  Pieces  for 
Orchestra  (1915).  Antal  Dorati  leads 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Mercury  50316,  mono;  90316, 
stereo).  None  of  these  is  a  twelve- 
tone  work,  but  each  is  completely 
atonal  and  leads  directly  into  the 
serialism  that  Schoenberg  was 
shortly  to  develop.  In  a  way.  each 
of  these  compositions — especially 
the  Schoenberg — is  historic,  for  each 
was  to  have  a  profound  influence  on 
the  music  of  the  century. 

The  Hypnotists 

None  of  these  three  pieces  is  easy 
listening.  But  whereas  latter-day  do- 
decaphonic practitioners  have  pretty 
well  objectified  music,  much  as  the 
action  painters  and  abstract  expres- 
sionists have  objectified  art,  Schoen- 
berg. Berg,  and  Webern  still  had 
their  roots  in  the  German  music  of 
Wagner  and  Mahler.  We  are  still  in 
the  world  of  Tristan  and  Das  Lied 
von  der  Erde  when  we  hear  the  Five 
Orchestral  Pieces,  even  though 
Schoenberg's  was  a  world  (musical 
and  otherwise)  in  the  process  of  up- 
heaval. The  Webern  is  a  relatively 
early  work,  and  of  course  owes  much 
to  Schoenberg's  work  of  the  same 
name.  But  already  can  be  noticed 
the  elements  in  the  Webern  style 
that  were  to  hypnotize  so  many  later 
composers — the  brevity,  the  concen- 
tration and  density  of  material,  the 
pointillistic  technique,  the  disjunct 
melodic  line.  It  was  a  fine  idea  to  get 
the  three  works  on  one  disc,  for  it 
makes  the  disc  a  capsule  history  in 
its  way.  Dorati's  performances  are 
•minted,  clear,  highly  rhythmic  and 
altogether  efficient. 

Folksy  Americana 

In  recent  years  Aaron  Copland, 
America's  most  noted  composer,  has 
been  working  in  the  post- Webern 
orbit.  But  he  is  a  latecomer,  and 
those    "late-period"    works    are    not 


representative  of  his  earlier  m 
styles.  He  sprang  to  fame  as  a  A 
poser  of  lean,  hard,  jagged,  stripi^ 
down  music  of  terrific  rhytlpj 
force  and  severe  dissonance.  rl| 
period  is  represented  by  his  Pfl 
Sonata,  played  by  Leon  FleisheJui 
a  disc  that  also  contains  Ned  Rorfl 
Three  Barcarolles,  Leon  Kirchnl 
Piano  Sonata,  and  Roger  SessiB 
From  My  Diary  (Epic  LC  3i' 
mono:  BC  1262.  stereo).  CoplaW 
middle  period  is  his  AmericB 
period,  in  which  he  wrote  the  ill 
ular  works  (Appalachian  SprW 
Billy  the  Kid,  and  the  like)  that  nB 
him  a  national  figure.  These  wo» 
of  which  the  Clarinet  Concerto  m 
good  example,  are  melodic,  jazzy,  I 
harmonically  traditional :  anytlm 
but  the  abstract  compositions  of  I 
first  and  most  recent  periods.  Bew 
Goodman  plays  the  Clarinet  (M 
certo  with  the  Columbia  Symphl 
Strings  conducted  by  the  compew 
(Columbia  ML  5897,  mono;  MS  6<B 
stereo).  Also  on  this  disc  are  the  m 
volumes  of  Old  American  Sora 
sung  by  William  Warfield  with  I 
Columbia  Symphony  under  Cl 
land's  direction. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  c 
certo  and  the  songs.  They 
attractive,  lyric,  folksy  (in 
Clarinet  Concerto,  South  Americ 
as  well  as  American  folksines 
and  often  "cute."  Copland's  tas 
and  his  very  personal  harmoni 
save  the  music  from  banality.  1 
Piano  Sonata,  though,  is  a  co 
pletely  uncompromising  work  tl 
never  has  been  a  public  favori 
Music  of  this  austerity,  bleakne 
and  power  seldom  is. 

The  other  American  works  play 
by  Fleisher  are  less  interestii 
Kirchner's  Piano  Sonata  is  strong 
rhythmic,  with  Bartokian  clumps 
dissonance;  the  simple  Rorem  piec 
lack  personality:  and  Sessions'  d 
academic  dissonances  are  complete 
without  charm  or  real  lyricis: 
Fleisher's  performances  are  marvi 
lous.  He  is  one  of  today's  outstan 
ing  technicians,  and  one  of  the  ft 
pianists  who  bothers  with  this  kii 
of  literature.  Most  others  of  his  ge 
eration  are  busy  playing  Beethov< 
and  Ravel.  Obviously  only  a  labor 
love  would  account  for  Fleisher 
taking  time  off  to  master  these  e: 
tremely  difficult  pieces.  He  is  to  1 
respected. 


JAZZ  notes 

by  Eric  Larrabee 

Foreigners 

f  the  class  will  please  come  to  order 
e  will  discuss,  for  positively  the 
st  time,  the  Beatles.  Of  course  we 
,ve  to  Professor  Daniel  J.  Boorstin 
f  Chicago  the  concept  of  the  pseudo- 
,-ent,  which  is  an  event  taking-  place 
ily  in  order  to  be  reported  in  the 
ewspapers,  just  as  we  owe  to  Time 
uigazine  the  notion  of  the  non-book, 
hich   is  a  book  published  in  order 

>  be  purchased  rather  than  to  be 
?ad.  Combining  these  two  we  arrive 
t  the  formulation  of  a  non-phenom- 
1011,  which  is  a  phenomenon  existing 
rimarily  in  order  to  be  analyzed  by 
biologists.  The  Beatles  may  be 
assed  as  a  non-phenomenon. 

I  do  not,  to  be  sure,  subscribe  to 
le  thesis  propounded  by  Dr.  Arthur 
uchwald :  that  if  parents  would  only 
ime  out  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
le  Beatles  teen-agers  would  im- 
tediately  turn  against  them.  This  is 

>  neglect  the  entire  range  of  musi- 
)logical  aspects,  such  as  the  impor- 
int  question  of  Oriental  influence  in 
le  Beatles'  chord  structure,  or  "Port 
aid"  effect,  as  it  is  sometimes 
died,  not  to  mention  the  enormous 
roblem  of  historical  derivation,  or 
/ho  has  been  Stealing  What  from 
/horn?  The  merest  mention  of  the 
>rms  "Skiffle,"  or  "Kingston  Trio," 
Jggests   the   possibilities   here. 

By  now  there  is  general  agreement 
aat  the  definitive  remark  about  the 
leatles  was  made  by  the  noted  stu- 
ent  John  Birks  "Dizzy"  Gillespie, 
■merging  from  their  dressing  room, 
'here  he  had  secured  their  auto- 
raphs,  he  said:  "Man,  I'm  going  to 
ike  this  out  and  sell  it,  and  buy  me 
)me  old  Count  Basie  records."  But 
lere  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  what 
lis  significantly  cryptic  statement 
leans,  since  any  implication  that 
lasie  is  responsible  for  the  Beatles 
'ould  be  an  impermissible  example 
f  guilt  by  retroactive  dissociation. 

For  myself,  I  adhere  to  the  view 
hat  the  Beatles  are  a  final  demonstra- 
lon  of  the  superiority  of  imported 
ver  domestic  goods.  Putting  it  an- 
ther way:  if  we  existed,  they  would 
ot  have  to  be  invented. 


leet  the  Beatles.    Capitol  ST  2047. 


Professional  quality  performance  in  a  rugged, 
compact  unit,  with  7  inch  reel  capacity  (up  to 
614  hours  on  one  tape),  VU.  meter,  tape  count- 
er, pause  control,  automatic  tape  lifters,  mike 
and  line  mixing.  Complete  with  the  new  Sony 
F-96  dynamic  microphone,  an  outstanding  value 
from  world  famous  Sony.  For  literature  or  name  of 
nearest  dealer  write  Superscope,  Inc.,  Dept.K,  Sun 
Valley,  California.  Selected  by  "House  of  Good 
Taste",  New  York  World's  Fair. 
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Whether  you  are  changing  your 
address  for  a  few  months  or 
permanently,  you  will  want  to 
receive  every  issue  of  Harper's 
promptly.  When  advising  us  of  a 
change  of  address  please  indi- 
cate both  the  old  and  new  ad- 
dresses. Please  allow  six  wee 
for  effecting  this  change. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZIN 

t/o   Fulfillment   Corp.  of  Ame 
381    West  Center   Street,   Marior  io 


The  two  worlds  of  Noriko 


Secret  of  Japan  Air  Lines'  unique  service 


From  the  moment  you  board  your  Jet  Courier,  you 
discover  the  delightful  secret  of  japan  Air  Lines.  The 
traditional  greeting  of  hostess  Noriko  Ishibashi,  charming 
in  her  colorful  kimono,  is  the  perfect  welcome  to  a 
modern  Douglas  DC-8. 

Noriko's  whole  life  story  is  this  harmonious  melding  of 
East  and  West.  In  school  days  she  studied  the  arts  and 
customs  of  the  West  — also  Ikebana  flower  arranging  and 
the  courtly  Noh  drama  of  classic  Japan.  And  like  all  JAL 
hostesses,  Noriko  has  been  taught  since  earliest  childhood 
to  consider  gracious  personal  service  the  most  rewarding 
of  all  the  arts. 

It  is  this  cultivated  background  that  enables  Noriko  and 
her  sister  hostesses  to  bring  you  JAL's  unique  interpreta- 
tion of  perfect  airline  service.  Savor  it  in  the  pampering 
attentions  of  your  hostess  as  she  offers  the  graces  of  Japan: 
a  perfumed  o-shibori  hot  towel  and  warmed  sake  in  its 
tiny  cup.  Then  ivorite  cocktail  and  tsumami  mono, 

Oriental   hors  d'o  as  a   prelude  to  JAL's  superb 


continental  cuisine.  Noriko  brings  you  the  best  of  tv 
worlds  — in  the  spacious  comfort  of  a  splendid  DC-8 
Courier  enhanced  by  raked-sand  carpeting,  classic  b 
cades,  and  the  ancient  crests  of  Japan. 

This  unique  travel  experience  is  yours  to  enjoy  on 
routes  almost  the  world  around.  JAL  now  offers  twic 
daily  service  to  Tokyo  from  the  U.  S.  A.  — San  Francisc 
Los  Angeles,  Honolulu.  From  Tokyo  you  can  connect  wi 
JAL  jets  to  Hong  Kong,  Southeast  Asia,  India,  the  Midd 
East,  and  Europe.  Japan  Air  Lines  also  flies  the  direct  Nor 
Pole  route  from  Tokyo  to  Copenhagen,  London,  and  Pari 

P.S.  Remember,  all  JAL  transpacific  flights  touch  down 
Honolulu.  You  can  enjoy  a  sunny  Hawaii  stopover  at  n 
extra  air  fare.  See  your  travel  agent  about  Japan  Air  Lines 
"the  calm  beauty  of  Japan  at  almost  the  speed  of  sound. 

For  a  free  preview  of  JAL  and  a  wealth  of  travel  plannin 
ideas,  send  ior  "Your  World  on  JAL"  tour  kit.  If  you  also  wis 
the  complete  200-page  guidebook,  "Seeing  Japan,"  enc/os 
$1.00.  Write  to  Japan  Air  Lines,  Box  2721-HM,  San  Franciscc 


Host  Airline  to  the  XVIII  Olympiad 


California  Hawaii  to  ah  the  Orient  and  on  to  Europe 

ifM&JMf  AIR  LINES    1T0KY01964 


japan  Air  Line*,  hostess 
Noriko  Isbibashi  has  studied 
both  classii   Noh  dancing 
(left)  and  Western  ballet 
Hence  her  enjoyment  of  a 
modern  dam  e  treatment 
of  Japanese  legendr)  (below) 
Noriko'^  two  worlds  ol  taste 
characterize  the  unique  servii  e 
,i/)(  iard  jAL  Couriers  hetw  een 
California  and  the  Orient. 


Noriko's  two  worlds  ol  art:  Class      simplic  ty  as  in 

a  Zen  master's  brushwork,  and  (i  e  w,  r  n  sophistication 

of  a  modern  Japanese  design.  Both  qualities 

are  reflected  in  japan  Air  Line*.'  service  and  decor. 
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facilities,  can  act  on  short  notice  whenever  and  wherever 
disasters  occur.  And  Pa  ke-Davis  representatives  are  often 
flown  to  the  scene  to  a  sist  local  physicians,  nurses,  and 
health  officials. 

Helping  people  every\  -here  meet  sudden  onslaughts  of 
disease  and  suffering  is  a  challenge  to  which  the  people  of 
Parke-Davis  around  the  world  have  always  responded! 
with  extra  effort -knowing  that  their  extra  effort  saves 
lives  and  protects  health. 
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FOREWORD: 

"America  is  on  the  brink  of  a  major  crisis  in  crime." 

With  these  tvords,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  last  August  opened  a  hair-raising  analysis 
of  the  latest  FBI  statistics.  A  few  months  earlier,  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  published  a  lengthy  scholarly  symposium  on  organized  crime.  In  the  intervening 
months,  press  reports,  sermons,  magazine  articles.  TV  forums — and  the  anxious  conversation 
of  ordinary  citizens — recorded  a  growing  concern  about  lawlessness. 

Which  is  curious,  because  violence  and  disrespect  for  law  are  nothing  new  in  America; 
nor  do  we  seem  more  plagued  by  crime  at  the  moment  than  most  other  countries.  In  Italy. 
for  example,  the  old  original  Mafia  wields  far  more  power  than  its  American  offshoot.  In 
London,  Moscow,  Stockholm,  and  Istanbul,  the  police  are  just  as  worried  about  robberies, 
juvenile   vandalism,  and  shoplifting  as  in  any  United  States  community.    The   French 
an   more  adept  at  cheating  the  government,  and  more  addicted  to  crimes  of  passion.  The 
Mexicans  an  far  alicad  of  us  in  organized  vice,  and  the  British  in  the  art  of  train   robbery. 

Yet  we  do  worry  more  than  other  peoples  about  "crime  waves."  And  government  at  all 
levels  is  feeling  a  mounting  pressure  to  "do  something"  about  the  crime  problem. 

The  loudest  demands  during  the  past  year  have  been  for  a  coordinated  attack  on 
organized  big-time  national  crime.    That  attack  is  at  last  well  under  way  and  some  of 
the  first  results  are  summarized  on  page  1U2. 

But  tin   rich  and  elusive  racketeers  who  specialize  in  gambling,  narcotics,  loan-sharking, 
and  murder-for-profit  are  by  no  means  the  sum  total  of  our  crime  problem.  The  typical  offender 
is  neither  rich  nor  organized.  And  it  is  not  the  federal  government  but  the  cop  071  the  beat, 
the  city  magistrate,  the  county  jailer,  the  guard  in  the  state  prison  who  has  to  deal  with  him. 

In  this  Supplement,  Harper's  attempts  to  provide  an  informing  glimpse  into  this 
underworld — as  it  looks  to  the  men  icho  are  part  of  it,  and  to  those  charged  with  coping 
with  it  day  after  day.  The  Supplement  is  by  no  means  a  comprehensive  survey.  Nor  does  it 
offer  a  set  of  guaranteed  solutions.  But  it  does  suggest  that  the  "crisis  in  crime"  is 
neither  so  inexplicable  nor  so  unmanageable  as  we  sometimes  assume.  And  it  does  point  out 
some  practical  steps  that  can  be  taken — by  the  individual  citizen,  the  community,  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole — to  improve  law  enforcement,  reduce  crime,  and  salvage  offenders. 

— The  Editors 
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The  main  corridor  of  the  federal  penitentiary 
in  Atlanta  is  paved  with  Georgia  marble  of  a 
hardness  rare  among  the  substances  of  this 
planet.  Yet  on  both  sides  of  this  corridor  clearly 
discernible  paths  have  been  worn  by  the  feet  of 
thousands  of  men  shuffling  three  times  daily 
from  the  enormous  cell  houses  to  the  dining  room, 
and  back  again. 

It  is  staggering  to  contemplate  the  mass  frus- 
tration, the  restlessness,  the  human  defeat — and 
the  challenge — represented  in  those  paths.  If  you 
stand  between  the  lines  of  marching  prisoners 
and  search  their  faces,  as  I  have  frequently 
done,  they  look  like  men  you  would  meet  any- 
where. Few  of  them  are  smiling,  for  few  are 
happy.  Here  and  there  is  the  bowed  figure  of  a 
defeated  old  man;  now  and  then,  a  head  held 
proudly  high. 

The  men  in  Atlanta  are  much  like  those  in  any 
other  large  penitentiary.  Among  them  undoubt- 
edly are  many  hillbilly  bootleggers,  very  similar 
to  one  I  saw  starting  his  fourth  prison  term  not 
long  ago.  He  was  wearing  a  Silver  Star  emblem 
in  his  lapel  buttonhole.  He  lived  in  a  shotgun 
cabin  on  five  burned-out  acres  in  southern  Ala- 
bama with  his  wife  and  seven  "head"  of  kids. 


JAMES  V.  BENNETT 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
points  out  that  many  widely  believed  "facts" 
about  crime  simply  aren't  true.  A  leading 
proponent  of  enlightened  penology  and 
criminal  law  in  this  country,  Mr.  Bennett  was 
chairman  of  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Treatment  of 
Offenders  held  in  London  in  1960. 


"What  could  he  do?"  asked  the  deputy  marshal 
who  brought  him  to  prison.  "Not  being  able  to 
get  relief,  was  he  to  leave  the  family,  let  the  kids 
starve — or  go  to  making  whiskey?" 

In  another  federal  prison,  there  is  a  young  girl 
who  was  sent  there  for  pasting  a  canceled  stamp 
on  a  letter  she  mailed  to  get  a  free  cosmetic 
sample.  She  is  feeble-minded,  impoverished,  and 
a  Negro  in  a  Southern  state  that  has  achieved 
worldwide  notoriety  for  its  treatment  of  her  race. 

In  prison  too  is  the  youngster  who  "borrowed" 
a  car  to  escape  from  a  family  situation  he  found 
intolerable.  The  statistics  classify  stealing  a  car 
as  a  "serious"  crime,  even  though  most  cars  are 
stolen  for  only  a  few  hours'  use  and  not  for 
monetary  gain.  There  will  be  more  cars  stolen 
as  each  year  adds  more  school  dropouts  and 
more  homes  wrecked  by  alcohol  or  divorce.  Does 
this  mean  that  "serious"  crime  is  increasing 
ominously? 

The  average  newspaper  reader's  answer  to  this 
question  is  likely  to  be  based  on  highly  suspect 
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fare.  He  reads  the  crime  statistics  but  he  has  no 
way  of  evaluating  them  in  relation  to  population, 
economic  conditions,  changing  laws  and  social 
attitudes.  Nor  can  he  judge  the  relative  harmful- 
ness  of  the  many  offenses  which  are  recorded. 
Dramatizing  the  statistics  are  the  press  reports 
of  spectacular  crimes,  exploits  of  big-time  crimi- 
nals, and  sensational  trials.  To  complete  the 
frightening  picture,  TV  provides  crime  and  court- 
room dramas  which  reflect  little  of  the  truth 
about  real  crimes  and  criminals. 

As  a  prison  director  I  have  a  different  perspec- 
tive. For  one  thing,  I  think  in  terms  of  indi- 
viduals rather  than  statistics.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  on  any  given  day  there  are  about  220,000 
men  and  women  in  our  state  and  federal  prisons 
and  another  100,000  in  local  and  county  jails. 
Taking  the  turnover  rate  into  account,  we  see 
that  approximately  a  million  people  spend  some 
time  behind  bars  during  the  course  of  a  year. 
But  most  of  them  are  not  the  murderers,  rapists, 
and  kidnapers  pictured  by  the  average  citizen. 

More  than  three-fourt'as  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  locked  up  in  local  jails  are  drunks, 
vagrants,  mentally  ill  or  defective,  or  social  mis- 
fits of  other  kinds.  Of  those  sentenced  to  state 
and  federal  penitentiaries,  more  than  two-thirds 
have  been  convicted  of  nonviolent  crimes  such  as 
forgery,  auto  theft,  housebreaking,  and  larceny. 
Less  than  10  per  cent  have  been  found  guilty  of 
homicide,  rape,  or  kidnaping. 

BEHIND     THE     STATISTICS 

What  else  do  the  statistics  tell  us?  We  dis- 
cover that  only  a  handful  of  the  people  who 
go  to  prison  are  women,  some  8.000  altogether.  Is 
this  because  women  are  less  criminally  inclined 
than  men?  Probably  not.  They  stay  out  of  jail 
in  part  because  everyone — including  cops,  judges, 
and  juries — tends  to  be  more  lenient  with  female 
than  with  male  offenders.  And  from  time  im- 
memorial women  have  not  been  reluctant  to  share 
a  man's  money  and  possessions  however  nefari- 
ously obtained.  Professional  prostitutes  outnum- 
ber the  men  who  are  in  prison. 

Some  of  America's  top  check  forgers,   black- 
mailers, and  embezzlers  are  women.  I  think,  for 
instance,  of  the  woman — now  in  the  federal  peni- 
tentiary   in    Alderson,    West    Vii-ginia — who    in- 
ed  such  confidence  in  a  rubber-stamp  board 
-  that  she  was  able  to  steal  and  spend 
i  two  million  dollars  over  a  period  of 
jars.    Another    woman    manager    of    a 
savi  loan  association  hoodwinked  the  au- 

ditors and  her  superiors  so  effectively  that  short- 


ages mounted  to  more  than  $400,000  before  she! 
was  discovered.  I  know  of  no  male  embezzler  whcl 
has  been  as  adroit,  although  there  are  enough 
inside  bank  jobs  every   year  to  keep  the  bant 
examiners  from  being  smug. 

Certainly  all  too  many  men  and  women  succeed 
in  outwitting  the  law,  at  least  for  a  while.  But/ 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  progress  is  being.' 
made  in  controlling  crime  if  we  study  the  data  iri 
depth.  For  example,  in  the  past  thirty-odd  years, 
the  homicide  rate  has  been  cut  nearly  in  half,;i 
dropping   from   8.9   per   100,000   of  our  civilian! 
population   in   1930  to   5.1    in   1962.   The  actual! 
number  of  homicides  declined  for  a  time  from  thet 
10.500  that  were  recorded  in  1930,  and  later  rose,i 
again.  In  1962  the  total  reached  only  9,500  al-j 
though  the  population  had  increased  50  per  cent) 
since  1930.  We  may  conclude  that  the  life  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  is  a  good  deal  safer  than  it  usedj 
to  be — despite  the  contrary  impression  created!) 
by  headlines. 

It  is  enlightening  also  to  ponder  the  figures! 
on  bank  robbery,  a  crime  always  much  advertised! 
in  the  nation's  press.  In  1962  banks  lost  about} 
$1,800,000  in  461  holdups.  This  was  a  27  per  cent! 
increase  over  1961.  But  in  the  depression  year  of, 
1932,  609  banks  were  held  up  for  losses  aggregat-i 
ing  $3,400,000.  Yet  today  there  are  5,300  moret 
banks  than  existed  in  1932.  The  individual  bank,  I 
it  would  seem,  is  far  less  likely  to  be  robbed  nowi 
than  in  John  Dillinger's  time.  In  fact,  the  Ameri- • 
can  Bankers  Association,  in  a  paper  issued  in  j 
September  1963,  said  that  in  view  of  the  growth] 
in  banking  "it  cannot  be  realistically  contended ! 
that  bank  crime  has  grown  to  unmanageable ' 
proportions." 

We  have  no  statistics  comparing  previous  gen-,1 
erations  with  our  own.  But  historians  tell  us  that,' 
past  ages  have  been  incontestably  more  lawless.! 
They  tell  us  also  that  the  wholesale  application! 
of  every  cruelty  conceivable  to  the  human  mind] 
proved  futile  in  reducing  crime.  The  men  who! 
ran  prisons  in  medieval  and  Elizabethan  times  j 
experimented  intensively  in  the  art  of  administer-  I 
ing  inhumanity  to  man — but  few  experiments  in] 
all  human  history  failed  so  completely. 

Among  the  most  disturbing  of  current  statis- 
tics are  the  records  of  juvenile  delinquency — a 
half-million     youngsters     are    handled     by    our  I 
juvenile   courts   each   year.    Certainly,   we   must  I 
take  every  possible  step  to  redirect  them.  But  we 
should  also  use  the  perspective  of  time  to  reas- 
sure ourselves  that  the  modern  generation  is  not  I 
as  black  as  it  is  painted.  Less  than  a  century  I 
ago,  as  Herbert  Asbury  pointed  out  in  The  Gangs  ; 
of  New  York,  the  city  swarmed  with  youngsters 


who  stole,  murdered,  rioted,  and  engaged  in  every 
form  of  debauchery.  Offsetting  today's  juvenile 
delinquency  statistics,  other  figures  show  that 
35  per  cent  of  eollege-age  young  people  are  going 
to  college  today  in  contrast  to  less  than  5  per  cent 
before  World  War  I.  The  fact  is  that  our  young 
people  are  doing  more  to  prepare  themselves  for 
lives  of  responsibility  than  any  previous  genera- 
tion. 

In  evaluating  the  crime  statistics  we  also  ought 
to  ponder  the  fact  that  the  general  prison  popula- 
tion of  the  country  is  declining.  Last  year  in  27 
prison  systems  the  absolute  number  of  inmates 
declined;  in  32  systems  the  ratio  of  prisoners  to 
the  general  population  fell.  Across  the  nation 
there  are  now  118.3  persons  in  prison  per  100,000 
people;  the  ratio  ranges  from  258.3  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  179.6  in  Maryland  to  26.3 
in  New  Hampshire  and  37.2  in  North  Dakota. 
When  the  federal  government  started  publishing 
prison  statistics  in  1939  the  national  rate  of  im- 
prisonment was  137.6;  this  figure  has  not  since 
been  matched;  it  fell  to  101.2  during  World 
War  II. 

RACKETEERS     AND     TEEN-AGERS 

The  men  and  women  now  in  our  prisons  are  in- 
dividuals with  hearts,  lungs,  and  emotions 
like  anyone  else.  To  say  this  is  to  invite  reproach 
for  "coddling"  criminals,  a  charge  frequently 
made  in  legislatures  and  newspaper  editorials. 

There  is  a  bitter  irony  in  this  accusation,  for, 
in  fact,  the  criminal  in  America  is  dealt  with 
harshly  indeed.  Our  criminal  laws  are  the  most  \ 
severe  in  the  world,  and  our  legislative  bodies 
are  still  at  work  making  them  more  severe.  Ex- 
cept possibly  for  "enemies  of  the  state"  in  coun-  , 
tries  where  people  are  sent  to  prison  for  political 
reasons,  the  American  criminal  on  the  average 
serves  several  times  as  long  a  sentence  in  prison 
as  his  counterpart  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  injustices  that  result  from  our  highly 
punitive  criminal  laws  are  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  is  not  subject 
to  review  in  most  American  jurisdictions.  Among 
civilized  nations  the  United  States*  is  alone  in 
denying  to  the  convicted  any  avenue  of  appeal 
even  for  sentences  of  Draconian  severity.  Only 
in  America  do  we  find,  occasionally,  sentences  of 

*  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  a  few  other 
states,  review  of  sentence  is  possible  under  certain 
circumstances.  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  of  Ne- 
braska has  introduced  a  bill — S.823 — providing  for 
appellate  review  of  all  sentences  imposed  by  federal 
courts. 
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199  years  and  one  hundred  years,  and  regularly 
sentences  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  years.  In 
England  in  the  course  of  a  year  no  more  than  150 
men  are  likely  to  be  given  sentences  of  five  years 
or  more.  In  the  United  States  the  number  is 
about  fifteen  thousand. 

The  successful  defense  lawyer  knows  how  to 
maneuver  his  case  and  his  client  so  that  they 
come  before  an  "understanding"  judge.  But  the 
average  defendant  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  widely 
disparate  sentences  given  by  different  courts  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  even  by  dif- 
ferent judges  in  the  same  court.  A  person  con- 
victed of  homicide  in  Texas  will  probably  serve 
about  five  and  a  half  years,  but  in  Illinois  sixteen 
and  a  half.  For  all  types  of  felonies  the  convicted 
offender  serves  about  one  year  in  Vermont,  but 
in  nearby  Rhode  Island  he  averages  nearly  four. 

President  Kennedy,  whose  compassion  exceeded 
that  of  most  men,  took  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
problems  of  "equal  justice  under  law"  and  used 
his  powers  of  executive  clemency  to  redress 
judicial  savagery.  In  one  case,  he  cut  the  life 
sentence  of  a  teen-age  epileptic  addict  convicted 
of  a  narcotics  charge  (his  sentence  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Vito  Genovese,  the  alleged 
kingpin  of  the  American  narcotics  racket,  who 
got  only  fifteen  years).  He  also  reduced  the 
fifteen-year  sentence  given  a  young,  minor  bank 
embezzler  who  arrived  in  prison  at  the  same  time 
as  another  young  bank  embezzler  from  another 
court  in  the  same  district — with  a  six-month  sen- 
tence for  an  identical  offense. 

To  their  great  credit  the  federal  judges  now 
meet  several  times  a  year  in  seminars  and  insti- 
tutes to  find  ways  of  minimizing  such  inequities. 
But  the  problem  remains. 

SHADOWY     MINDS 

To  deplore  injustice  is  not  to  suggest  that  we 
should,  in  any  way,  relax  our  efforts  to  en- 
force the  law  and  reduce  crime.  The  dilemma  is 
how  best  to  do  it. 

The  problem  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  a 
sizable  proportion  of  crimes  are  committed  by 
psychopaths  and  mentally  sick  people.  I  recall, 
for  example,  a  bank  robber  who  was  known  as 
the  Black  Phantom.  He  was  an  ex-cop  who  fi- 
nanced affairs  with  some  forty-odd  women  by 
holding  up  banks.  After  he  was  caught  and  com- 
mitted to  a  federal  prison  for  observation,  we 
found  that  he  also  had  a  rich  fantasy  life.  He 
liked  to  don  a  black  cloak  and  hat  and  spring  out 
of  the  darkness  of  alleyways  upon  befuddled 
drunks.  His  mind  was  as  shadowy  as  the  alleys 
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the  increase  of  crime  is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  startling  notices  in  our  daily  newspa- 
pers. .  .  .  Three,  four,  five,  and,  in  one  case, 
eight  murders  are  announced  in  New  York  for 
one  week.  We  are  becoming  familiar  with  what, 
twenty  years  ago,  would  have  shocked  the 
universal  conscience.  The  burglaries,  forgeries, 
arsons,  are  in  like  proportion.  If  there  be  any 
difference,  the  more  enormous  and  startling 
crimes  are  multiplying  more  rapidly  than  the 
minor  and  less  bold  offenses.  The  fact,  we  say, 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  whatever  may  be  the  cause 
or  causes — whether  temporary  and  incidental, 
or  inherent  in  the  very  modes  of  thinking  and 
acting  which  characterize  our  remarkable  age. 

— Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  December 
1852. 


he  prowled  and  he  needed  psychiatric  treatment. 
Psychiatrists,  to  be  sure,  do  not  have  an  answer 
for  the  problem  of  crime  but  they  do  contribute 
illuminating  insights  into  the  behavior  of  crimi- 
nals. Yet  there  are  only  fifty  professional  psy- 
chiatrists among  the  232  major  federal  and  state 
prisons  and  reformatories.  At  other  levels, 
trained  personnel  are  also  scarce,  and  except  in 
a  handful  of  prison  systems,  salaries  are  too  low 
to  attract  competent  people.  Buildings  too  are 
generally  rundown,  obsolete,  and  jammed  with 
prisoners.  One  of  the  best  prison  systems  is  the 
research-conscious  organization  created  in  Cali- 
fornia by  Governor  Earl  Warren,  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  worst  is 
in  Mississippi,  where  the  lash  is  still  in  generous 
use. 

The  state  prison  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  was 
opened  in  1798  and  many  of  its  buildings  date 
back  as  far  as  1836.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  American 
penology.  But  here  and  there,  where  new  prisons 
are  being  built,  the  old  bastille  concept  has  been 
discarded.  We  are  no  longer  building  massive 
walled  facilities  housing  as  many  as  four  or  five 
thousand  prisoners.  Instead,  the  trend  is  toward 
open  or  medium-security  prisons  for  four,  five,  or 
six  hundred  inmates.  Outstanding  examples  are 
the  "Prison  Without  Walls"  at  Seagoville,  Texas, 
and  the  fi.  e  state  institution  at  Fox  Lake,  Wis- 
consin, where  the  inmates  carry  their  own  keys. 

Do  most  ex-convicts  eventually  return  to 
prison?  Are  they  as  unredeemable  as  those  who 

*  For  other  examples,  see  "Without  Bars,"  by 
Giles  Playfair,  on  page  171. 


push  for  harsher  penalties  say  they  are?  Cei-1 
tainly  the  ex-convict  who  wants  to  go  straight 
can  expect  to  have  a  rough  time.  When  he  leaves! 
the  walls  he  doesn't  have  money  enough  to  last ' 
more  than  a  few  days.  Many  firms  will  not  givel 
him  a  job.  at  least  if  they  know  about  his  record  $ 
Sometimes  even  his  family  doesn't  want  anything^ 
to  do  with  him.  And  in  some  cities  the  police" 
will  pick  him  up  on  any  pretext,  to  put  him  intoit 
the  day's  "lineup"  or  merely  to  harass  him  sc| 
much  that  he'll  move  on  to  another  towyn. 

But  the  typical  ex-prisoner  persists  in  hisl 
efforts  to  surmount  these  difficulties.  A  five-yearl 
study  of  federal  prisoners,  done  by  the  University! 
of  Illinois  under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  in-j 
dicated  that  nine  out  of  ten  prisoners  intend  toj 
take  up  an  honest  way  of  life  when  they  get  out.l 
Some  fail  in  their  good  intentions,  but  the  samel 
study  proved  that  two-thirds  are  successful  inj 
staying  out  of  trouble.* 

Our  prison  systems  will  not  succeed  in  perma- 
nently "reforming"  larger  numbers  of  their 
graduates  until  communities  are  ready  to  play  a 
much  larger  part  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 
And  I  wish  that  this  problem  would  attract  more 
serious  attention  and  public  discussion  than,  for 
example,  the  perennial  emotional  debate  about 
capital  punishment. 

The  issue  here  is  between  people  who  are  cer- 
tain that  only  the  electric  chair,  the  gas  chamber, 
and  the  gallows  protect  us  from  an  overwhelming 
horde  of  criminals,  and  others  who  consider  these 
grim  devices  the  stamp  of  a  brutal  and  primitive 
society. 

Both  sides  are  unduly  hysterical.  The  capital- 
punishment  issue  in  all  probability  will  not  be 
resolved  by  legislation.  Rather,  the  death  sentence 
will  be  used  with  increasing  caution  as  people 
come  to  realize  that  the  ultimate  penalty  can  be 
justified  for  relatively  few  offenders.  Already  the 
number  of  executions  has  fallen  from  199  in 
1935  to  57  in  1962.  In  many  states  which  still 
retain  capital  punishment,  no  one  has  been  put 
to  death  for  decades.  As  our  civilization  advances, 
the  use  of  the  penalty  will  continue  to  decline. 

But  it  should  remain  on  the  books.  Shrink  as 
we  might  from  putting  a  human  being  to  death, 
there  are  some  crimes  for  which  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  fitting  penalty:  acts  of  high  treason, 
for  example;  blowing  up  a  loaded  passenger  plane 
in  flight;  kidnaping  and  killing  a  child.  If  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  had  lived  to  be  convicted,  what 
other  penalty  could  possibly  have  been  appropriate 
for  such  a  heinous  crime? 

*  See  "After  the  Stretch,"  by  Morris  Rudensky, 
on  page  180. 
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Today,  it  is  chiefly  the  indigent,  the  friendless, 
the  Negro,  and  the  mentally  ill  who  are  doomed 
to  death.  Or  the  young.  Only  this  year  Georgia 
raised  to  sixteen  the  lower  age  limitation  for 
execution.  It  was  formerly  ten.  There  should  be 
an  automatic  psychiatric  examination  for  every- 
one accused  of  a  capital  crime  and  an  automatic 
appeal  for  everyone  convicted  of  one. 

MURDER  OVER  THE  COUNTER 

The  people  arguing  about  capital  punishment 
could  put  their  time  to  better  use  by  jointly 
pressing  for  such  safeguards. 

They  would  do  well,  also,  to  ask  why  we  send 
so  many  people  to  prison  and  yet  make  it  so  easy 
for  them  to  commit  crimes?  Why.  for  example, 
don't  we  have  more  effective  controls  on  the  fire- 
arms traffic?  In  the  United  States  today  almost 
anyone  can  obtain  a  gun  almost  anywhere.  All  he 
needs  is  the  money  and  not  much  of  that.  Here 
and  there,  a  few  laws  and  ordinances  have  been 
enacted  to  control  gun  transactions,  but  they  are 
ineffective  in  the  absence  of  uniform  regulation 
throughout  the  country. 

There  are  now  an  estimated  fifty  million  hand- 
guns, rifles,  and  shotguns  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals.  Two  million  more  are  made  and  sold 
in  this  country  every  year,  and  an  additional  half- 
million  are  imported  from  other  countries — with 
virtually  no  control  of  any  kind,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  ease  with  which  Oswald  got  his  scope  rifle. 
We  have  robbers  in  our  penitentiaries  who 
bought  their  guns  over  the  counter  on  their  way 
down  the  street  to  stick  up  a  liquor  store.  The 
last  man  to  be  executed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  a  history  of  criminality  and  mental 
illness,  but  no  one  asked  him  any  questions  when 
he  bought  a  gun  at  a  sporting-goods  store.  The 
questions  didn't  start  until  he  used  the  gun  to 
kill  a  doctor  who  was  a  complete  stranger. 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  was  a 
dramatic  and  tragic  result  of  the  uncontrolled 
gun  traffic.  But  five  thousand  other  victims  are 
killed  each  year  with  guns  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  them. 

The  assassination  also  dramatized  the  hostili- 
ties in  the  breasts  of  many  persons.  The  pres- 
sures of  our  high-voltage  society  are  too  intense 
for  many  people  to  bear,  and  the  consequence  is 
too  often  a  mental  illness  characterized  by  hos- 
tility toward  one's  fellowman.  Oswald  was  one 
example,  but  every  law-enforcement  officer  knows 
of  other  individuals  equally  ruthless.  We  need 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  the  hostile,  men- 
tally ill  persons  who  become  involved  in  crime. 


But  an  even  greater  problem  is  the  ratpack  of 

hostile  and  mentally  ill  individuals  who  spew 
forth  hatred  and  venom  to  foul  the  atmosphere 
of  an  otherwise  tolerant  democracy.  They  foster 
and  actively  incite  disrespect  for  the  law,  and  we 
shall  not  achieve  a  more  orderly  society  until  we 
learn  how  to  deal  with  them. 

Currently,  there  is  a  trend  to  attack  the  crime 
problem  by  bringing  the  federal  government 
more  actively  into  the  picture.  My  friends  from 
abroad  are  amazed  at  the  multiplicity  of  offenses 
over  which  the  federal  government  has  jurisdic- 
tion, at  last  count  numbering  more  than  two 
thousand  felonies.  They  want  to  know  how  local 
law  enforcement  is  helped  by  having  the  federal 
government  assume  jurisdiction  over  crimes  that 
also  lie  within  the  purview  of  state  authorities. 
The  fact  is  that  when  the  federal  government 
enters  a  field,  the  local  and  state  authorities  tend 
to  abdicate.  At  the  very  least,  misunderstandings 
and  jealousies  result  which  hobble  law  enforce- 
ment. The  overlapping  of  criminal  laws  sends 
into  federal  prisons  the  physically  handicapped, 
the  alcoholic,  and  the  other  social  misfits  who  are 
really  the  responsibility  of  local  and  state  au- 
thorities. 

THE     GOAL     IS     NOT     UTOPIA 

Jurisdictional  overlapping  must  be  eliminated 
if  agencies  of  different  types  and  federal  and 
state  agencies  are  to  work  effectively  together. 
At  present  the  multiplication  of  law-enforcement 
and  treatment  agencies  has  made  a  morass  out  of 
the  entire  effort  to  combat  crime.  Competing 
agencies  spar  for  jurisdiction  over  the  sensa- 
tional case  or  the  one  that  has  political  implica- 
tions. More  than  one  prosecutor  has  reached  high 
office  on  the  basis  of  publicity  afforded  by  some 
sensational  case.  But  the  overall  goal  of  crime 
prevention  is  not  served  in  the  process.  This  is  a 
task  for  quiet,  firm,  persistent  cooperative  effort. 
The  fruit  of  such  effort  can  be  considerable. 
But  it  will  not  be  a  Utopia  free  of  crime.  Human 
beings  are  infinitely  varied,  and  some  of  their  be- 
havior is  bound  to  be  considered  criminal  by  at 
least  a  portion  of  society.  The  challenge  we  must 
meet  is  to  reduce  the  basic  causes  of  crime,  im- 
prove law-enforcement  methods,  and  use  more 
effectively  the  techniques  that  have  been  de- 
veloped for  changing  human  behavior.  The  ex- 
istence of  crime  and  criminals  should  spur  us 
on  to  experimentation,  infuse  new  life  into  our 
efforts  to  rid  the  country  of  social  injustices,  and 
make  us  all  a  little  more  tolerant  of  each  other's 
imperfect  conduct. 
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THE  PUBLIC  AND  ITS  ENEMIES 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  COP 


RICHARD  DOUGHERTY 


It  is  almost  eight  years  since  I  departed  that 
venerable  fraternity  of  rascals  and  heroes 
which  the  world  knows  as  the  Police  Department 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  For  some  twenty 
head-turning  months  I  labored  there  as  a  combi- 
nation drumbeater.  press  secretary,  and  overseer 
of  such  miscellaneous  matters  as  parade  permits, 
special  parking  cards  for  paraplegics,  and  civilian 
complaints  of  police  rudeness  or  brutality.  My 
title  was  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of 
('(immunity  Relations. 

All  ranks  addressed  me  as  "Commissioner,"  a 
word  which  a  cop  utters  with  much  the  same 
reverential  nuance  as,  say,  an  ambitious  Mon- 
signor  brings  to  "Eminence"  when  greeting  his 
Cardinal  Archbishop.  I  had  a  big,  black  car  and 
a  detective  chauffeur.  The  traffic  "boys"  at  their 
posts  tossed  us  cheerful  salutes  in  the  morning  as 
we  rolled  down  Park  Avenue  to  Headquarters  at 
2  40  Centre  Street. 

Now  I  am  back  in  the  drab,  egalitarian  world 
of  the  "civilian" — the  cop's  word  for  all  of  us  who 
are  not  cops.  But  I  remain  nostalgic  for  my  old 
colleagues.  I  am,  in  fact,  a  cop-lover,  and  accord- 
ingly something  of  a  freak  in  the  liberal,  well- 
intentioned  Manhattan  circles  I  inhabit. 

Perhaps  because  of  my  unorthodox  view  of 
cops,  I  do  not  consider  the  crime  problem  which 
currently  plagues  our  cities  nearly  so  insoluble 
as  is  generally  believed.  I  blame  the  prevailing 
despair  in  large  measure  on  what  may  be  called 
the  social-work  approach  to  crime  prevention. 

This  is  the  approach  favored  by  many  public 
administrators  and  civic  leaders — and  the  more 


A  one-time  police  reporter,  now  going  straight 
as  a  novelist  and  playwright,  explains  his 
unfashionable  affection  for  policemen.  And,  he 
insists,  they  could  make  our  cities  a  lot  safer 
if  they  got  a  little  more  public  support. 


enlightened  ones  at  that.  Its  central  theme  is  the 
importance  of  attacking  the  crime  problem  "at 
its  roots."  By  roots  they  mean  those  social  in- 
justices and  inequities  which  frequently  turn  the 
less  fortunate  members  of  our  imperfect  society 
into  its  enemies.  This  is  unquestionably  a  humane 
position.  At  first  sight  it  seems  logical  too.  Ad- 
mittedly, crime  flourishes  amid  poverty,  slums, 
and  discrimination.  What  better  way,  then,  to 
deal  with  criminal  behavior  than  by  striving  for 
decent  housing,  equal  opportunity,  psychiatric 
and  other  social  services  for  all  who  need  them? 

As  an  old.  passionate  New  Dealer  I  do  not  dis- 
pute the  merit  of  such  programs.  They  are  valu- 
able ends  in  themselves.  What  I  do  question  is 
the  wisdom  of  regarding  social  seiwices  as  crime- 
prevention  measures — as  practical  methods  of 
making  our  city  streets  and  park  paths  safe  at 
night.    They  are  no  such  thing. 

For  example,  if  old  Mr.  Jones  gets  mugged  by 
young  Tommy  Smith  in  the  course  of  an  evening 
stroll  down  Elm  Street,  to  what  should  we  attrib- 
ute the  crime?  To  Tommy's  underprivileged 
childhood  recorded  in  a  steadily  fattening  file  at 
the  Juvenile  Aid  Bureau?  Well,  of  course.  But 
is  that  all?  What  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
cop  on  the  Elm  Street  beat — no  uniformed,  brass- 
buttoned  figure  in  the  lamplight  down  the  block 
to  cause  Tommy  to  reconsider  his  plans?  Does 
not  the  absence  of  this  figure  of  communal  au- 
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thority  have  quite  as  causal  a  relationship  to  the 
crime  as  Tommy's  wretched  childhood?  I  think 
the  most  dedicated  adherent  of  the  social-work 
approach  would  agree  that  it  does.  But  I'm  afraid 
he  would  add  that  increasing  our  police  force  is 
no  substitute  for  getting  at  the  roots  of  the 
problem. 

This,  to  me,  is  like  saying  that  the  root  of  the 
nation's  present  teacher  shortage  is  the  drastic 
increase  in  the  number  of  children.  In  a  sense, 
of  course,  it  is.  But  that  does  not  mean  birth 
control  is  the  only  solution.  Nor  that  we  should 
not  bother  meanwhile  to  recruit  more  teachers. 

What  concerns  us  immediately  and  urgently  in 
the  case  of  Tommy  Smith,  after  all,  is  not  the 
cause  of  his  emotional  disturbance  but  the  crim- 
inal assault  itself;  not  the  root  of  the  boy's 
troubles  but  the  conditions  under  which  they 
flowered  into  the  attack  on  Mr.  Jones. 

It  is  high  time,  I  think,  that  we  stop  giving 
Tommy  Smith's  difficulties  precedence  over  Mr. 
Jones's  security,  time  we  er  i  the  shocking  crime 
rate  to  which  the  social-work  approach  has  heavily, 
if  unwittingly,  contributed.  This  approach  has 
fostered  a  certain  fatalism  about  crime.  For  if 
crime  is  wholly  the  inescapable  consequence  of 
enormous  and  complex  social  ills,  then  there  can 
be  no  relief  until  the  last  slum  is  cleared,  the  last 
bigot  received  into  the  Lord's  reluctant  bosom, 
the  last  alcoholic  parent  redeemed. 

This  is  nonsense,  of  course. 

It  ignores  an  ancient  and  uncomplicated  truth : 
No  man,  providing  he  is  sane,  is  much  inclined 
to  attempt  what  he  has  good  reason  to  think  he 
cannot  get  away  with.  And  it  is  on  this  simple 
proposition  that  the  idea  of  police  protection  is 
based. 

The  classic  function  of  the  police — notwith- 
standing all  cops-and-robbers  fiction  from  Wilkie 
Collins  through  Dragnet  to  Ian  Fleming — -is  pro- 
saic guard  duty.  It  is  a  preventive  function.  This 
is  why  cops  wear  uniforms  and  display  night- 
sticks and  guns.  This  is  why  they  walk  up  and 
down  the  street,  seeming  to  do  little  other  than 
checking  to  see  if  doors  are  locked,  gassing  with 
neighborhood  familiars,  and  lifting  bananas  from 
the  corner  fruitstand.  The  simple  theory  is  that 
the  uniformed  officer,  by  his  very  presence,  gives 
pause  to  the  would-be  robber,  rapist,  or  vandal, 
thus  deters  crime,  and  brings  a  warranted  sense 
of  security  to  the  law-abiding. 

Now,  of  several  admirable  things  about  this 
theory  not  the  least  is  that  it  works.  Every  ex- 
perienced policeman  knows  this.  But  "civilians" 
are  generally  ignorant  of  it. 

To  prove  the  point  back  in  1954,  Commissioner 


Francis  W.  H.  Adams  staged  an  experiment 
in  policing.  It  was  known  as  Operation  25  because 
it  was  conducted  in  the  25th  Precinct,  an  area  of 
about  a  square  mile  in  northeast  Manhattan 
usually  referred  to  as  East  Harlem.  The  pre- 
cinct's population  at  the  time  was  a  racially  and 
ethnically  mixed  group  of  120,000. 

Most  of  the  people  were  poor,  their  housing 
generally  old-style  tenement.  It  was  what  the 
cops  call  a  "busy"  precinct,  which  is  to  say  crime 
was  high.  This,  indeed,  was  the  main  reason  it 
was  chosen,  the  idea  being  that  if  law  and  order 
could  be  brought  to  the  25th  it  could  be  brought 
to  any  area. 

POLICING    A     ROBBERS'    ROOST 

The  experiment  began  at  8:00  A.M.  on  Septem- 
ber 10  and  ended  at  midnight  December  31. 
During  that  time,  448  felony  crimes  (serious 
crime  as  opposed  to  misdemeanors)  were  com- 
mitted as  against  1,102  in  the  same  four  months 
of  the  previous  year — a  drop  of  55  per  cent. 
Felonies  cleared  by  arrest  rose  from  a  previous 
rate  of  20  per  cent  to  66  per  cent.  In  effect.  Opera- 
tion 25  cut  crime  by  more  than  half  and  brought 
two  thirds  of  the  still-active  felons  to  justice. 
The  25th  Precinct  had  not  been  turned  into  Sunny- 
brook  Farm,  but  neither  was  it  any  longer  the 
cozy  robbers'  roost  of  former  days. 

In  fact,  stickups  and  all  other  types  of  robbery 
were  reduced  70  per  cent;  burglary  (breaking  and 
entering  a  property  for  the  purpose  of  theft)  de- 
clined 68  per  cent;  grand  larceny  (theft  not 
involving  breaking  and  entering)  went  down  70 
per  cent — as  did  auto  thefts.  Most  dramatic  per- 
haps was  the  near-erasement  of  muggings.  There 
were  69  cases  of  this  specially  vicious  type  of 
robbery  (its  victims,  usually  the  frail  and  elderly, 
are  beaten  and  kicked  into  unconsciousness)  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
During  Operation  25  there  were  seven.  In  sum, 
the  results  were  impressive.  Effective  police 
action — ranging  from  arrests  for  disorderly  con- 
duct or  narcotics  pushing,  to  referrals  of  troubled 
and  delinquent  children  to  appropriate  social 
agencies — dwarfed  all  prior  figures. 

How  was  this  done?  The  answer  is  simple. 
The  manpower  of  the  precinct  was  more  than 
doubled — from  248  to  613.  Detectives,  plain- 
clothesmen.  and  other  special  services  all  were 
strengthened.  But  the  major  emphasis  was  on 
uniformed  foot  patrol.  Only  twenty-seven  men 
were  "turned  out"  for  patrol  duty  the  day  before 
the  test;  with  its  beginning  ninety-nine  were 
turned  out. 
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In  substance,  the  cop  was  put  back  on  the  beat, 

and  the  beat  was  kept  to  a  size  and  nature  which 
assured  that  his  presence  would  be  felt. 

In  the  words  of  former  Commissioner  Adams: 
Operation  25  proved  "that  we  could  provide  peace, 
order,  and  safety  in  a  precinct  which  had  one  of 
the  highest  crime  rates  in  the  city,  a  precinct  in 
which  the  law-abiding  citizen  had  feared  to  walk 
the  streets  at  night.  We  made  the  tough  25th 
Precinct  one  of  the  most  orderly  areas  in  New 
York  City." 

FINDING     THE     COP-PEOPLE     RATIO 

For  me  the  experience  of  Operation  25  estab- 
lishes beyond  doubt  that  citizen  safety  and 
civic  peace  are  obtainable  through  good  police 
service  if  we  will  only  pay  for  it. 

The  question  then  is:  How  much  should  it  cost? 
There  is  nothing  sacred  about  Operation  25's 
manpower  rfse  of  two-and-a-half  times.  Obviously 
no  two  precincts  are  alike.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  a  slum  area  and  one  enclosing 
the  well-sheltered  bourgeoisie. 

A  one-man  police  force  sufficed  to  protect  the 
1.500  inhabitants  of  the  upstate  New  York  village 
where  I  was  raised.  Such  communities,  where 
nearly  everybody  knows  everybody  else,  tend  to 
police  themselves.  But  in  the  anonymity  of  large 
cities  the  chance  of  getting  away  with  criminal 
acts  increases.  And  no  one  really  knows  how  large 
a  police  force  is  needed  to  make  cities  safe. 

Odd  as  it  may  sound,  there  is  no  accepted 
formula  for  determining  a  community's  police 
requirements.  There  is  no  equivalent,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  which  tells  the 
superintendent  of  schools  that  he  has  too  few  or 
too  many  teachers.  Hence  pragmatic  trial  and 
error  is  the  only  way  to  find  the  answer. 

Unfortunately  Operation  25  was  not  kept  going 
long  enough  to  fix  the  minimum  number  of  men 
necessary  to  maintain  maximum  law  and  order. 
It  showed  that  the  original  complement  of  the 
precinct  was  much  too  small,  but  it  did  not  show 
what  one  could  readily  suspect — that  the  experi- 
mental force  was  too  lai-ge.  This  fault  is,  of 
course,  correctable,  and  it  does  not  diminish  the 
value  of  the  lesson  learned  through  the  test.  That 
lesson  argues  for  the  undertaking  of  similar  ex- 
periments within  any  city  which  is  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  crime  problem.  And  does  anyone 
know  of  a  large  city  which  is  not? 

Having  said  this,  I  must  emphasize  that  no  city 
can  precisely  estimate  its  police  needs  until  we 
change  our  methods  of  compiling  crime  statistics. 
At  present  they  are  worse  than  useless  as  a  yard- 


si  ick  for  judging  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of 
our  police.  The  vast  statistical  lump  we  are  now 
given  divides  crime  into  two  groups — felonies 
and  misdemeanors.  The  difference  between  the 
two  groups  is  the  prison  sentence  each  carries — a 
year  or  more  for  felonies,  less  than  a  year  for 
misdemeanors.  Thus  our  local  police  chief's  an- 
nual report,  or  the  FBI's  nationwide  figures  tell 
us  merely  that  there  were  a  lot  of  murders  and 
robberies  and  rapes  last  year.  These  undigested 
figures  are  usually  accompanied  by  solemn,  pear- 
shaped  pronouncements  about  the  weakening  of 
family  ties  and  moral  breakdowns  among  the 
young.  Now  there  is  nothing  harmful  about  these 
little  homilies  from  Mr.  Hoover  and  others.  But 
they  are  not  very  useful.  We  are  only  being  enter- 
tained; we  are  not  being  informed. 

We  are  not  being  told  what  we — and  the  cops 
themselves — need  above  all  to  know:  to  what  ex- 
tent were  the  crimes  committed  preventable?  A 
crude  but  practical  way  to  figure  this  out  is  to 
separate  the  statistics  between  outside  and  inside 
crimes.  In  the  main,  the  streets  and  parks  in  our 
cities  are  unsafe  because  of  outside  crimes — 
muggings,  rapes,  stickups,  car  thefts,  and  the 
like.  Most  of  these  would  not  occur  if  a  cop  were 
on  post  at  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  not  even 
the  best  police  service  can  prevent  indoor  crimes 
such  as  husbands  shooting  lovers,  wives  stabbing 
husbands,  and  butlers  lifting  the  family  jewels. 

In  analyzing  the  results  of  Operation  25  an 
attempt  was  made  to  maintain  this  distinction. 
Thus  we  could  say  that  the  nine  cases  of  rape  and 
the  eight  homicides  reported  were  probably  not 
preventable  by  police  action  because  they  fell 
within  the  indoor  category.  One  of  the  homicides, 
for  instance,  involved  the  slaying  of  a  landlady 
and  her  two  grandchildren  by  a  psychopathic  un- 
employed lodger.  "Many  a  happy  home's  been 
broke  up  by  an  idle  roomer,"  commented  the  late 
James  R.  Kennedy,  then  First  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, on  this  event — thus  confirming  my  notion 
that  cop  humor  is  rather  special. 

THE    ART    OF    COVERING    UP 

In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  cops  themselves  are 
rather   special,   almost  alien   creatures   within 
the  American  scene. 

This  is  one  reason  why  our  police  services  are 
so  weak  and  inadequate — we  cherish  a  fine  old 
American  tradition  which  a  friendly  observer, 
V.  S.  Pritchett,  has  described  as  a  "distaste  for 
authority."  From  Barry  Goldwater  to  William  0. 
Douglas,  most  of  us  remain  sons  of  the  eighteenth 
century,   and  of   its   livelier  elements   at  that — 
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there  being  more  of  Tom  Paine  in  us  than  of 
Washington,  more  of  Sam  Adams  than  of  John. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  after  having 
securely  established  a  government  of  free  men 
we  still  hold  to  a  Rousseauist  dread  of  the  power 
of  government.  Cops,  needless  to  say,  with  their 
clubs  and  guns  and  boorish  manners,  are  naked 
embodiments  of  that  power. 

We  don't  like  them.  We  look  upon  them  as  a 
necessary  evil,  and  almost  as  evil  as  necessary. 
As  taxpayers  we  are  reasonably  generous  about 
paying  for  schools,  hospitals,  parks,  welfare,  and 
other  public  services,  but  our  hearts  are  seldom 
moved  by  the  needs  of  our  police.  We  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  the  cop  is  not  all  bad,  and  we  will 
sometimes  grant  that  his  lot  is  probably  not  a 
happy  one.  Rut  even  as  we  acknowledge  this,  we 
are  quick  to  tell  ourselves  that  it  is  just  about 
what  he  deserves. 

This  does  not — to  understate  it — create  an 
atmosphere  sympathetic  to  the  police  administra- 
tor's plea  for  more  men,  better  pay,  better  equip- 
ment and  facilities. 

Indeed  it  tends  to  discourage  policemen  from 
disclosing  their  weaknesses  and  needs.  Instead 
they  are  given  to  the  defensive  report  which 
boasts  that,  while  the  situation  is  difficult  and 
challenging,  "your  dedicated  police  department  is 
on  top  of  the  job." 

Any  intelligent  and  responsible  police  officer 
would  privately  admit  that  this  is  pure  blarney. 
It  is  purveyed — not  because  cops  would  rather  lie 
than  tell  the  truth,  although  the  art  of  lying  is 
highly  developed  with  them — but  because  they 
don't  dare  to  be  candid.  "For  God's  sake  don't 
tell  them  that,"  the  cops  reason.  "They've  got 
little  enough  use  for  us  as  it  is." 

Most  chiefs  of  police  feel  this  way.  They  are 
usually  career  men,  cops  to  the  bone.  They  are 
used  to  being  disliked  and  to  seeing  their  depart- 
ments neglected.  And  they  react  by  secretiveness, 
by  "covering  up."  After  all,  they  want  to  keep 
their  jobs,  build  up  their  pensions.  Lacking  the 
nickel-plated  arrogance  of  the  wellborn,  they  will 
seldom  rock  the  boat  or  annoy  the  mayor  or  board 
of  aldermen  with  unusual  budget  requests. 

Rut    like    most    cops,    the   chiefs    also    take    a 

stubborn  pride  in  their  departments.  They  suffer, 

from  the  absurd  notion  that  to  disclose  the 

hinness  of  their  ranks  would  invite  pillaging  of 

the  community  by  the  lawless.  And  they  fear  that 

a  la'  increase  in  the    ize  of  their  depart- 

make  future  pay  raises  difficult  if  not 

unlikeU  result  the  cops  and  their  leaders 

seldom  I  h  us  as  to  the  real  state  of  their 

affairs. 


A  police  force  properly  paid  and  trained  and 
sufficiently  manned  to  do  its  job  might  be- 
come reasonably  candid  in  its  relationship  with 
civilians.  It  might  also  become  relatively  free 
of  those  practices  which  are  offensive  to  our  con- 
cepts of  due  process  and  human  rights  but  which 
we  cannot  exorcise  simply  by  declaring  them 
repugnant. 

MORE    ARRESTS     ON     THE     SCENE 

It  is  hardly  news  that  suspects  of  serious 
crimes  often  get  "worked  over"  in  the  back 
rooms  of  station  houses.  The  cops,  of  course,  deny 
the  charge.  Rut  the  truth  is  that  most  crimes  are 
solved  not  by  fingerprints  and  wristwatch  radios 
and  the  skillful  assembling  of  clues  but  by  "in- 
formation." The  cops,  that  is  to  say,  find  out  who 
did  the  crime  by  getting  somebody  to  tell  them. 
Sometimes  the  information  is  given  freely  and 
sometimes  they  have  to  get  it  out  of  the  informant 
by  force  or  the  threat  of  force.  Following  that, 
they  pick  up  the  suspect  and  go  to  work  on  him. 
He  confesses,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily.  There- 
after, with  the  assistance  of  the  accused — willing 
or  unwilling — they  assemble  whatever  corrobora- 
tive evidence  there  may  be,  the  knife,  the  gun,  the 
pawn  tickets,  and  thus  build  a  case  which  the 
district  attorney  can  bring  into  court. 

All  this  is  in  violation  of  the  Rill  of  Rights. 
Evidence  should  be  gathered,  the  suspect  taken 
into  custody  and  confronted  with  it,  being  warned 
at  the  same  time  that  everything  he  says  will  be 
held  against  him.  The  cop  has  been  told  that's 
the  way  it  should  be.  Rut  he  also  knows  that  it 
doesn't  work.  "How,"  he  asks,  "can  you  find  the 
murder  weapon  unless  the  guy  tells  you  where  he 
hid  it?  How  can  you  find  out  who  committed  a 
crime  unless  you  get  those  who  know  to  tell  you, 
including  the  perpetrator  himself?  How  can  you 
assemble  evidence  which  might  bring  a  conviction 
until  you  know  the  man  you've  got  to  get  evidence 
against?" 

One  consequence  of  greatly  augmenting  a  city's 
police  force  would  be  a  marked  increase  in  what 
are  called  summary  arrests,  that  is,  arrests  made 
on  the  scene  during  or  immediately  following  a 
crime.  Such  arrests  reduce  the  need  for  after- 
the-fact  investigations  and  other  detective  work 
and  lessen  the  public  pressure  for  hasty  clearance. 
Conceivably,  detectives — those  masters  of  the 
forced  confession — could  relax  enough  to  use  their 
brains  rather  than  their  fists.  I  say  this  would  be 
likely.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  happen,  but  I 
do  know  that  prevailing  conditions — too  much  to 
do  and  too  few  detectives  to  do  it,  for  one;  and 
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upper-echelon  hopes  for  a  quick  break  and  a 
favorable  headline,  for  another — invite  rather 
than  discourage  the  abuse  of  civil  liberties  and 
the  employment  of  various  versions  of  the  Third 
Degree. 

I  am  less  hopeful  about  altogether  ending  police 
corruption.  To  combine  power  and  authority  with 
relatively  low  pay  and  little  status  breeds  cor- 
ruption. Better  pay  and  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a 
highly  competent  service  would  have  a  good  effect. 
So  too  would  a  revision  of  the  average  civilian's 
stereotype — which  assumes  that  cops  are  crooks, 
they  are  stupid,  they  are  bullies.  Having  known 
many  intimately,  I  can  attest  this  is  not  the  case. 
Most  of  my  liberal  friends,  however,  dismiss  my 


quaint  affection  for  cops  as  an  eccentric  Celtic 
loyalty.  Unhappily,  my  old  comrades  in  the  Police 
Department  are  not  conspicuously  appreciative  of 
my  fidelity.  After  reading  my  novel  about  New 
York  cops  (The  Commissioner)  which  I  had 
thought  honest  and  reasonably  admiring,  my 
friend  Commissioner  Michael  J.  Murphy  would 
say  only  that  it  was  "a  great  book  for  the  Fire 
Department." 

But  whether  the  cops  want  me  or  not,  I'm  still 
on  their  side.  I  have  no  doubt  our  cities  would  be 
reasonably  safe  to  live  in  if  more  civilians  shared 
these  feelings  and  backed  them  up  with  their 
tax  dollars.  It  would  make  for  a  very  good 
bargain  all  around. 


The  Leopard 


I  am  a  journeyman  versed  in  the  tricks,  techniques,  and  truths  of  the 
underworld.  I  have  specialized  in  con-games,  burglary,  and  forgery  as  my 
means  of  livelihood.  Thousands  of  criminals  I  know  by  face,  hundreds 
intimately.  I  have,  naturally,  been  interviewed  at  length  by  numberless  cops, 
caseworkers,  sociologists,  and  others  involved  with  criminals.  I  have  studied 
books  on  criminal  behavior.  While  valid  insights  are  sometimes  given,  there 
is  never  the  essence  or  the  answer.  .  .  . 

The  mobsters  of  the  Mafia,  Cosa  Nostra,  or  whatever  it  is  called  this  week 
are  as  nebulous  to  the  thief  world  as  to  the  citizenry.  To  us,  organized 
criminals  are  squares.  Mine  is  a  world  of  loners. 

The  true  hustler  is  always  searching  for  a  new  experience,  a  new  "kick."  .  .  . 
Sometimes  it  is  found  crouching  on  a  rooftop  in  the  darkened  city,  surrounded 
by  the  unaware,  living,  moving  multitude ;  the  burglar's  every  sense  is  taut 
and  hypersensitive  to  danger,  to  every  rhythm  of  guttural  traffic  sound,  to 
every  flashing  shadow  of  lights  below.  Meanwhile,  he  is  cutting  a  hole  into 
the  building  and  then  will  burn  open  a  safe  with  an  acetylene  torch.  This 
stealthy  figure  seeking  money  as  his  prize  knows  that  all  who  walk  or  drive 
unsuspectingly  around  him  are  his  enemy;  not  hated  enemies,  but  opponents  in 
the  game  he  plays,  and  this  includes  the  police.  He  is  the  free  leopard, 
while  those  who  comprise  society  are  the  house  cats.  Later,  counting  the 
money  if  he  has  been  successful,  he  is  drained  of  energy  and  overflowing  with 
exhilarated  exhaustion. 

He  gets  this  tense,  hyperaware  stimulation,  too,  out  of  the  quick,  foxy 
verbal  guile  needed  to  pass  a  check  on  a  suspicious,  atavistic  supermarket 
manager  or  out  of  the  aggressive  psychological  domination  of  a  "mark"  in  a 
confidence  game,  a  mark  who  is  clipped  by  arousal  of  his  own  greed — for  almost 
all  con-games  depend  on  the  premise  by  the  sucker  that  he  is  going  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  .  .  . 

The  thief -hustler  is  not  the  whole  of  crime.  Generally  he  is  not  the  most 
vicious,  though  perhaps  he  is  the  hardest  to  rehabilitate.  Frequently  he 
"burns  out,"  so  to  speak,  or  grows  up  emotionally  and  takes  on  more  mature 
values.  Perhaps  the  price  he  pays  becomes  too  heavy,  the  gamble  not 
worthwhile  in  his  frame  of  values,  and  he  settles  for  less. 

— From  "A  Three-time  Loser  Looks  at  Crime,"  by  Paul  Leroy  Allen,  Honorable 
Mention  in  Harper's  Contest:  The  Prisoner  Speaks  Out. 
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THE  QUESTION 

OF  NEGRO  CRIME 


You  will,  I  hope,  ask  right  off  whether  there 
is  indeed  Negro  crime,  specific  and  special. 
Or  is  it  a  fragment  of  irrational  racism  to  link 
persons  who  commit  crimes  to  their  skin  color? 

I  have  asked  this  question  many  times.  Back 
in  1960,  as  a  hospital  resident  completing  my 
training  in  psychiatry,  I  worked  with  delin- 
quent boys  in  Boston.  Among  them  I  found  more 
than  a  fair  share  of  troubled  young  Negroes  with 
criminal  records  as  long  and  dismaying  as  their 
homes  were  poor  and  chaotic.  Earlier,  I  had 
spent  two  years  as  an  Air  Force  psychiatrist  at 
a  base  near  Biloxi.  Mississippi.  There  I  hap- 
pened to  see  a  "swim-in"  and  the  fierce  assaults 
upon  those  Negroes  who  tried  to  bathe  from  a 
segregated  beach  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
experience  gave  me  a  sharp  awareness  of  the 
severe  social  stress  caused  by  segregation.  In 
1961  Atlanta  decided  to  admit  ten  Negro  chil- 
dren to  four  previously  all-white  high  schools. 
My  wife  and  I  moved  to  Atlanta  and  I  have  spent 
the  last  two  years  there — and  in  other  Southern 
cities — studying  Negro  children  in  recently  de- 
segregated schools.  I  have  also  interviewed  many 
heir  white  classmates,  their  teachers,  and 
ies.  I  was  trying,  primarily,  to  find  out  how 
and  how  they  managed  what  was  a 
in  all  their  lives. 

I"  I  got  to  know  a  great  variety  of 

people.  from  valiant  young   Negro  vet- 

erans passionately  convinced   seg- 

regation i  rangely,  one  bond  among  these 
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antagonistic  people  was  a  common  concern  with 
Negro  crime. 

Segregationists  spoke  of  their  fears.  Negroes 
are  dangerous,  they  insisted;  they  are  criminals 
— real  or  potential;  they  are  drunken,  syphi- 
litic, drug-addicted,  knife-wielding,  promiscuous, 
razor-cutting.  Their  captured  thieves  and  violent 
criminals  fill  our  courtrooms. 

Negroes,  too,  are  afraid.  "It's  a  fact,"  said 
one  young  man  in  Selma,  Alabama,  "our  people 
get  arrested  more,  and  we  do  more  crime  even 
by  ourselves,  when  the  white  leaves  us  alone,  than 
any  other  people." 

Some  may  prefer  to  deny  this  fact,  to  insist — 
under  the  guise  of  egalitarian  thinking — that 
crimes  are  done  by  individuals  and  that  it  is  not 
a  race's  history  or  a  kind  of  culture  but  private 
passions  and  sorrows  which  generate  them.  Of 
course  it  is  dangerous  to  overlook  any  of  the 
causes  of  crime.  There  are  many  miles  from  a 
particular  child's  birth  to  his  later  felony  and 
each  child  travels  a  very  different  road.  It  may  be 
pitted  with  chances  of  trouble  because  he  was 
born  retarded,  poor  or  Negro.  Or  he  may  be 
white  and  wealthy  but  grow  up  in  a  harsh  en- 
vironment created  by  disturbed  parents.  We  must 
see  each  criminal  whole — from  birth  to  misdeed 
— hoping  to  discover  why  he,  particularly,  went 
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astray.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
ignore  certain  common  experiences  among  crim- 
inals. There  are  circumstances,  today,  in  which 
crime  in  one  form  or  another  appears  to  be  the 
only  career  open  to  a  colored  man. 

I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  a  Georgia 
Negro  family  of  nine.  Ronnie,  the  youngest,  has 
made  history  by  desegregating  a  white  school, 
and  he  has  done  well  academically.  He  has  also 
demonstrated  before  numerous  stores  and 
theatres  and  has  spent  his  vacations  helping 
Negroes  to  vote  in  rural  counties  where  brutal 
police  actions  occur  almost  daily.  Georgia  ar- 
rests and  jails  youths  for  encouraging  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  register,  enter  a  library,  or  eat 
in  a  drugstore,  so  Ronnie  runs  the  risk  of  im- 
prisonment. But  we  would  not  call  him  "crim- 
inal." However  he  has  two  criminal  brothers, 
and  two  others  close  to  following  their  lead. 
The  oldest  one  has  committed  an  assortment  of 
minor  offenses,  including  stealing  a  car;  an- 
other brother  is  in  jail  for  "breaking  and  enter- 
ing" a  white  home.  The  two  younger  brothers 
drink  heavily,  are  employed  intermittently  in 
humble  jobs,  and  consider  themselves  lucky  for 
having  them. 

This  is  a  sad,  unsettling  spectacle,  because  the 
family,  though  poor,  is  in  many  ways  proper  and 
certainly  religious.  Three  girls  are  now  married. 
They  have  babies  of  their  own  but — following  a 
tradition  that  survives  out  of  necessity — they  go 
daily  to  do  housework  in  white  homes.  Their  hus- 
bands work,  though  at  no  great  wages;  two  of 
them  are  high-school  graduates  and  one  goes  to 
college  by  night. 

Ronnie  represents  his  family's  one  great  hope. 
In  the  course  of  my  studies,  I  tape-recorded  a 
number  of  interviews.  Here  is  a  fragment  of  what 
Ronnie's  mother  said  to  me:  "We  plans  for 
Ronnie  to  be  straight  and  to  stay  away  from  the 
police,  because  he's  been  sent  to  us  at  the  right 
time.  I  thinks  he's  going  to  be  the  first  one  to 
walk  with  his  head  up,  and  if  you  can  do  that 
and  keep  yourself  a  good  job,  and  if  you  can  live 
and  go  where  you  pleases,  you're  not  going  to 
any  jail.  I  prays  to  God  I  lives  to  see  the  day  all 
our  children  have  what  Ronnie  is  having." 

Recently  another  young  Negro  student  whom  I 
have  watched  in  many  a  sit-in  came  to  New  York. 
Walking  in  Harlem  he  and  a  white  friend  were 
attacked  and  robbed  by  a  small  band  of  Negro 
boys.  Back  in  Atlanta  they  both  were  discouraged. 
What,  they  asked,  was  the  point  of  freedom  for 
people  still  chained  by  their  plundered  past  and 
by  a  society  still  closed  to  them  in  many  im- 
portant respects?  They  were  aware  now  that  a 


lunch  counter  here  and  a  movie  house  there  were 
only  a  start.  Their  work  would  be  useless  if  it 
were  not  followed  by  many  other  changes. 

"THEY    PUT    YOU    AWAY' 

In  a  Mississippi  town  where  I  lived  for  a  while 
I  used  to  watch  the  local  judge  presiding  in  his 
court.  It  was  two  courts,  actually.  Segregated 
seating  was  a  mere  formality.  The  real  separa- 
tion was  ;n  the  stern  punishment  meted  out  to 
whites  who  offended  whites  and  the  kindly,  per- 
missive treatment  accorded  Negroes  who  as- 
saulted Negroes.  Obviously  this  judge  felt  that 
small  children  must  be  indulged,  that  what  was  a 
crime  for  a  white  was  in  a  Negro  the  bluster  and 
silliness  of  the  very  young.  In  cross-racial  cases 
the  relationship  of  adult  and  child  persisted: 
parents  must  be  allowed  to  discipline  their 
children,  even  mistakenly;  hence  whites  can 
generally  assault  Negroes  with  little  fear  of  the 
consequences.  Children,  however,  need  firm  con- 
trols and  must  learn  obedience;  hence  any  Negro 
assaulting  a  white's  person  or  property  must  be 
quickly  put  in  his  place. 

This  kind  of  segregated  justice  is  not  confined 
to  the  rural  South.  In  Chicago,  a  policeman  friend 
told  me  that  much  Negro  crime  there  was  simply 
ignored  and  unreported.  It  was  accepted  as  the 
daily  life  of  the  Negro  ghetto.  Police  and  their 
cars,  he  maintained,  skimmed  only  the  surface 
of  that  desperate  territory,  intent  mainly  on 
containing  the  most  open  violence.  "We  don't  go 
near  a  lot  of  those  blocks  if  we  can  help  it,"  he 
said. 

Not  long  ago,  a  reporter  in  another  Northern 
city  told  me  that  much  Negro  violence  is  simply 
overlooked.  Otherwise  the  paper  would  be  full  of 
it  almost  every  day.  he  explained.  Southern 
papers  often  try  the  same  deceptions,  too.  For 
some  of  them  any  Negro  news  is  unworthy  un- 
less it  explicitly  confirms  ancient  fears. 

In  the  course  of  my  two-year  reseai-ch  venture, 
from  1961  to  1963,  I  studied  Negro  children  in 
the  major  cities  where  schools  were  being  de- 
segregated. Most  of  them — as  they  learned  to 
trust  me — referred  constantly  to  Little  Rock, 
New  Orleans,  or  Oxford.  Those  mob  scenes  had 
seized  their  daily  notice,  then  retired  into  the 
"forgetfulness"  of  dreams. 

For  instance,  one  Negro  girl  who  had  led  her 
race  into  a  white  high  school  in  Atlanta  told  me 
she  often  dreamed  of  Little  Rock  or  Clinton.  "I 
don't  think  there's  a  Negro  in  America  who 
hasn't  had  a  nightmare  about  Little  Rock,"  she 
said.   "I   was  eleven  then  and  we'd  come   home 
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from  school  and  my  granddaddy  would  be  sitting 
there  watching  the  news.  He  would  tell  us  what 
had  happened  and  say  he  hoped  we  never  went 
through  it.  But  my  mother  would  take  exception. 
She  hoped  it  would  happen  right  here  in  Atlanta." 

Later,  in  New  Orleans,  a  six-year-old  boy  ex- 
pressed it  somewhat  differently.  Every  month  for 
two  years  I  drove  to  his  home  through  littered 
and  unpaved  streets  either  impossibly  muddy  or 
sun-dried  and  caked  with  dust.  Lining  the  streets 
were  the  shabby,  makeshift  houses  of  the  poor. 
In  wet  spells  the  roofs  leaked  and  their  ceilings 
were  a  map  of  past  accidents.  In  cold  spells  the 
houses  were  overheated  by  aging  gas  burners, 
some  of  which  exploded  as  regularly  as  winter 
came,  setting  fires  and  killing  like  a  guerrilla 
enemy.  Inside,  the  houses  were  usually  crowded 
with  people  and  barren  of  solid,  useful  furniture. 
The  walls  boasted  no  bookshelves,  no  art  but  the 
cheesecake  photography  of  innumerable  calen- 
dars. These  were  both  decorative  and  informative. 
They  emphasized  time,  ;  nd  were  supplied  by  in- 
surance men  who  bargain  with  it  or  morticians 
who  profit  from   its   ravages. 

For  some  months  Jimmy  and  I  had  been  draw- 
ing and  playing  together.  In  his  pictures  he 
expressed  his  fear  of  the  police  and  the  hated, 
mean-spirited  white  world  whose  powerful  wrath 
he  must  avoid. 

Jimmy's  brother  was  in  jail  for  his  part  in  a 
recent  sit-in.  One  day  Jimmy  drew  a  picture  of 
his  brother's  room.  He  put  a  calendar  in  it,  and 
then  drew  another  larger  one  on  another  part  of 
the  paper.  I  asked  him  why.  "Jackie  is  doing  his 
time,"  he  explained.  "So  we  have  to  cross  out  the 
days  until  he  gets  home.  ...  I  hope  I'll  never 
cross  those  police.  They  beat  you.  and  if  you 
try  what  Jackie  did,  they  put  you  away." 

Jimmy  told  me  he  was  afraid  he  might  be 
arrested  on  a  double  count — because  he  was  going 
to  a  white  school,  and  because  he  was  his  brother's 
brother.  Jimmy  never  developed  any  medical  or 
psychiatric  symptoms  despite  his  fears.  He  is 
nine  now  and  is  learning  to  be  law-abiding. 

After  an  absence  of  several  months,  I  stopped 
in  briefly.  We  talked  for  a  while.  Suddenly  he 
asked  whether  I  had  been  arrested  lately.  Not 
lately,  or  ever,  I  told  him.  He  looked  puzzled  and 
remarked:  "I  thought  they  arrested  whites  just 
like  us  if  they  take  the  colored  side." 

Around  this  time,  the  nephew  of  the  Mayor  of 
Chicago  was  attacked  by  some  Negroes  who 
shouted,  "This  is  for  Birmingham."  What  these 
youths  did,  many  others  dream  about.  This,  in  a 
way,  is  what  the  segregationists  fear.  "Give  them 
all  those  things  and  they'll  cut  our  throats." 


Who  can  deny  this  wrinkled  and  dried  grain  o:H 
truth?  Unquestionably  Negroes  in  the  South  an". 
more  afraid  of  the  white  world  and  hence  less 
criminal  toward  it.  When  they  move  North,  t«| 
New  York  and  Chicago,  Washington  and  Lo« 
Angeles,  the  terror  is  lessened.  Vengeance  is  new 
longer  restricted  to  one  another.  Now  they  carfl 
wreak  it  upon  the  white  world.  The  difference* 
as  anyone  who  has  lived  in  the  South  knows,  is 
in  those  colorfully  uniformed  Mississippi  statfM 
police  fingering  automatic  rifles.  The  difference 
also  is  the  laws  and  judges  in  the  South  to  whoinp 
these  soldiers  of  "order"  bring  their  clients. 

Those  police,  those  laws  and  judges  are  bent  01 
keeping  Negroes  "in  their  place."  They  define 
Negro  criminality  as  any  attempt  by  any  Negn 
to  leave  that  dreary  "place"  for  better  territory] 

"WHAT   ARE  THEY   UP   TO?" 

Segregated,  voteless,  frequently  outraged  ii 
their  dignity  and  integrity,  many  Negroes 
have  had  less  recognition  and  protection  than 
common  criminals.  Even  our  rankest  white  black- 
guards are  seldom  judged  as  less  than  human. 
The  Negroes  respond  to  this  treatment  with 
despair  which  is  sometimes  mobilized  into  anger. 
Nowadays  it  may  be  expressed  in  direct  retalia- 
tion. 

Even  where  the  Negro  can  vote,  where  his  right 
to  unprejudiced  employment  and  housing  is  pro- 
tected by  state  laws,  he  is  caught  in  a  painful 
dilemma.  For  he  is  achieving  his  rights  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  country  faces  severe  problems: 
automation  in  the  midst  of  rising  population; 
threats  from  abroad  which  require  harnessing  a 
large  share  of  the  economy  to  arms;  inadequate 
education  for  many  children,  regardless  of  race; 
and  a  lack  of  suitable  housing  and  medical  care 
for  millions. 

The  frontier  for  the  newly  emancipated  Negro 
is  a  city  ghetto  or  a  fading  rural  economy.  Yet 
his  new  freedom  has  given  him  a  new  awareness 
of  how  much  still  remains  to  be  won.  Precariously 
employed,  he  is  bewildered  by  his  sudden  right  to 
vote,  or  to  enter  the  finest  restaurants  or  theatres. 
A  Negro  farm  hand  in  Mississippi  who  picked 
Delta  cotton  told  me  it  would  probably  take  a 
week's  salary  for  him  to  get  into  one  of  those 
restaurants,  if  in  some  millennium  he  should 
ever  be  able  to  do  so.  Then  he  added,  "I  suppose 
we'll  sooner  get  the  vote.  But  to  be  honest  I  don't 
think  I'll  ever  get  myself  to  have  the  courage  to 
go  and  do  it.  Maybe  my  children,  maybe  they'll 
do  it." 

Others  distrust  the  distant  if  real  sympathy 


an 


Odds  are  1300  to  1 
you've  never  heard  of  Machu  Picchu 


(No  wonder.  It  was  lost  for  400  years!) 


This  giant  fortress  above  the  clouds  is  one  of  the  sights  of  a  lifetime 


ibamba  river 


For  almost  400 
years,  nobody  went 
there.  Nobody  even 
knew  it  existed. 
Machu  Picchu  hid 
on  its  mountaintop 
deep  in  the  Andes 
of  Peru. 

Ithadbeenathriv- 
ity — the  last  capital  of  the  I  nca  civ- 
ion.  Chiefs  ruled  from  its  palaces, 
ts  worshiped  in  its  temples.  Vestal 
ns  bathed  beneath  its  fountains, 
kers  climbed  its  thousand  granite- 
1  steps  to  terrace  the  mountainside, 
t  corn  and  potatoes, 
old-clad  warriors  had  peered  down 
een  the  drifting  clouds  to  spy  on 
rro's  conquistadores  marching 
ugh  the  valley  2,000  feet  below, 
the  unsuspecting  Spaniards  kept 
bllowing  the  Urubamba  river  in  its 
,  boilingrush  towards  the  Amazon. 


Then,  one  day,  the  city  was  empty. 
Why,  nobody  knows.  Slowly  the  jungle 
closed  in.  Machu  Picchu  slumbered. 

It  wasn't  until  191 1  that  an  American 
explorer  scaled  its  heights  and  hacked 
through  the  matted  vines.  Not  until 
1948  was  a  road  built  for  visitors. 

But  today  you  can  visit  this  incredible 
Lost  City  of  the  Incas  easily,  com- 
fortably. Or  include  it  in  a  tourof  South 
America's  west  coast.  Or  go  from  al- 
most any  U.S.  city  completely  around 
South  America  and  back  for  less  money 
than  you  would  imagine. 

First  step  is  to  send  r  Panagra's 
1       -page   illus- 


along  with  detailed  tour  folders,  mail 
25^  to  Panagra,  Dept.  P-42,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York  17. 

Panagra  is  the  only  U.S.  airline 
specializing  only  in  South  American 
travel.  Our  El  Inter  Americano  DC-8's 
are  the  most  frequent  jets  to  Peru, 
Chile,  Argentina.  You  fly  with  confi- 
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Crops  were  grown  ,m  terraces 

dence,  over  the  routes  of  National, 
Pan  Am  and  Panagra. 

For  reservations,  depend  on  your 
travel  agent.  He  can  help  you  get  the 
most  out  of  your  vacation  time  and 
money.  Or  call  Pan  Am,  sales  agent 
for  Panagra. 

FLY  PJ1MAGJ9A 

WORLD'S  FRIENDLIEST  AIRLINE 


led  guide  to  10 
South  American 
countries.  It  covers 
sight  ,  hotels,  res- 
taur  tnts,  shopping. 
To  get  your  copy, 

Inca  descendant 


SEE  WALT  DISNEY'S  "WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  COLOR."  SUNDAYS  NBC-TVNEtH 


WH.UAM 


THE  PATRICIAN  MARK  XI  IN  ITALIAN  PROVINCIAL  STYLl 


RCA  Victor  -A  Sound  Tradition 


The  handsome  instrument  above  is  a 
New  Vista  Stereo.  The  posters  of 
great  artists  illustrate  the  long  t 
tion  of  quality  sound  reprod 
behind  today's  fin'  RCA  Victor  pr 
uct — a  tradition  important  to  you  ii 
you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
stereo.  Because  we  built— and  are  still 
building— that  tradition  of  quality  in 
many  ways.  Here  are  just  a  few. 

Our  diamond  needles  are  specially 
polished  to  help  save  your  records 
and  to  hush  surface  sounds.  Premium 


long-fiber  spruce  from  Norway  goes 
into  the  Diaphonic  speaker  cone? 
which  we  make  ourselves. 

The  Studiomatic  record  changer 

with  the  Feather  Action  Tone  Arm 

rotects  your  records  at  the  spindle 

the  groove.  We  invite  you  to 

nparc   the  FM/AM/FM  Stereo 

>\\       ■itiy  other.  Cabinetry?  RCA 

ccor  offers  you  so  many  choices  of 

-   ind  finishes,  the  problem's  in 

deciding  which  to  have. 

But  put  it  to  the  test.  Before  you 


buy  any  phonograph,  compare.  (I 
pare  RCA  Victor's  experience  in  s<M 
reproduction,  dating  to  the  eaiji 
daysofthefamous"Victrola"?phio 

graph.  Compare  by  testing  it  will 
favorite  record.  Only  then  will  'Ot 
understand  why  more  people  ^J 
own  RCA  Victor  phono-  b££m 
graphs  than  any  other  kind.    »«-«"■■ 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Stint 


BY    ROBERT    COLES,    M.D 
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of  their  white  suburban  "friends"  or  the  eager 
white  elassmates  who  sometimes  strive  30  hard  to 
help.  "What  are  they  up  to?"  one  hears  so  often. 
a  firm  reminder  that  years  of  repression  breed 
suspicions  which  stick  fast. 

THE    BLACK    MUSLIMS'    PULL 

While  the  old  sense  of  being  outlawed  per- 
sists, the  "new  freedom"  has  made  it  pos- 
sible, for  the  first  time,  to  strike  back.  The  Negro 
students  who  walk  alone  into  white  schools  are 
glad  to  have  a  chance  to  fight  in  a  useful  and 
sensible  way.  But  other  children  turn  instead  to 
delinquency  and  crime. 

"They  tell  us  we  need  more  education."  a  Negro 
father  in  Atlanta  told  me.  shaking  his  head.  "Well, 
I've  got  a  college  degree  and  it  isn't  worth  much 
to  me.  I'd  rather  be  illiterate  and  white."  Then 
he  said  angrily  that  he  hoped  his  son  never  saw 
a  white  man  again. 

A  student,  a  veteran  of  many  sit-ins.  put  it  this 
way:  "Yes,  we're  getting  the  white  man  off  our 
backs,  but  he's  still  around  us,  blocking  us,  and 
we  don't  know  where  we  can  go." 

I  have  talked  with  some  Black  Muslims  and 
attended  their  meetings.  Although  I  have  no 
special  knowledge  of  them,  their  disenchantment 
with  the  white  world  is  clear.  I  imagine  there  is 
a  touch  of  their  thinking,  and  more  than  a  touch 
of  their  feeling,  in  many  Negroes.  What  interests 
me  particularly  is  how  heavily  they  draw  upon 
Negro  convicts  and  ex-convicts.  We  have  heard  of 
their  surprising  success  in  turning  desperate  out- 
laws into  clean,  law-abiding,  and  even  puritanical 
members  of  a  militant  sect. 

Perhaps  these  criminals  who  are  now  Black 
Muslims  explain  much  about  the  causes  of  Negro 
crime  and  the  chances  for  its  reduction.  In  jails 
across  the  country  few  Negro  criminals  have  been 
rehabilitated   by   severe   punishment.    Nor   have 


many  been  salvaged  by  modern  penology  or  the 
social  sciences.  But  they  have,  it  seems,  been 
changed  by  daily  assembly  in  mutual  support  and 
respect  as  well  as  in  sanctioned  hate.  Improve- 
ment seems  to  follow  some  sense  of  shared  worth 
as  Negroes,  some  chance  to  express  fully 
publicly  their  despair  and  rage  at  what  it  has 
been  like  to  be  colored. 

All  Negroes — from  the  most  respectable  to  the 
most  criminal — share  a  past  which  has  been  a 
progression  of  crimes  by  others  upon  them.  We 
do  not  call  them  "crimes";  they  are  instead  "part 
of  our  history."  But  Negroes  have,  in  fact,  been 
abducted,  then  stripped  of  all  rights  of  citizenship 
or  humanity,  finally  used  as  chattel. 

I  summon  the  painful  facts  of  Negro  history  in 
the  tradition  of  modern  psychiatry.  Freud's  great 
concern  with  the  sources  and  development  of 
human  behavior  led  him  into  his  patients'  earliest 
days  and  into  the  lives  of  their  parents  and 
grandparents.  Similarly,  we  must  examine  what 
has  preceded  the  lives  of  today's  Negroes,  and 
particularly  of  Negro  criminals.  Their  past  will 
show  that,  wittingly  or  not,  we  have  fostered 
Negro  criminality,  not  only  by  enslaving,  oppress- 
ing, and  segregating  Negroes,  but  by  assuming 
that  they  are  naturally  criminal,  naturally  in- 
fantile— something  less  than   adult. 

Through  the  sit-ins,  the  picketing  going  on  all 
over  our  country,  Negroes  are  now  saying  to 
whites.  "Brother,  here  I  am — an  adult  like  you." 
Such  affirmations,  however,  are  only  the  begin- 
ning. As  the  next  step,  the  Negro  youth  must 
truly  realize  his  freedom;  he  must  leave  to  pursue 
it  in  his  own  life  and  through  his  deeds.  If  he  is 
able  to  do  so — at  work,  at  school,  at  the  polls,  in 
a  home  of  his  own  choosing — he  can  return  the 
genuine  adult,  bringing  with  him  the  new  satis- 
factions of  his  grown  self.  If  he  cannot  do  this, 
if  there  is  no  opportunity  to  do  this,  both  he  and 
his   nation   are   in   trouble. 


To  Fit  the  Crime 


the  intent  of  punishments  is  not  to  torment  a  sensible  being,  nor  to  undo 
a  crime  committed  .  .  .  the  end  of  punishment  is  to  prevent  the  criminal  from 
doing  further  injury  to  society  and  to  prevent  others  from  committing  the 
like  offense.  .  .  .  Crimes  are  more  effectually  prevented  by  the  certainty  than 
the  severity  of  punishment.  .  .  .  That  a  punishment  may  not  be  an  act  of 
violence  of  one  or  of  many  against  a  private  member  of  society,  it  should  be 
public,  immediate,  and  necessary;  the  least  possible  in  the  case  given; 
proportioned  to  the  crime  and  determined  by  the  laws. 

— Cesare  Beccari-i,  An  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  Milan,  1761. 

Harper's  Magazine,  April  1964- 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  CHICAGO 
I.  How  the  Police  Chief  Sees  It 


In  December  1959,  a  thief  named  Richard  Mor- 
rison created  a  sensation  in  Chicago  by  disclos- 
ing that  he  had  been  committing  burglaries  with 
the  protection  and  even  the  connivance  of  a  few 
policemen  in  the  Summerda'e  district.  The  en- 
suing investigation  achieved  nationwide  notoriety 
as  the  "Summerdale  Police  Scandal"  and  blew  the 
lid  off  the  Chicago  Police  Department.  Although 
only  a  relative  handful  of  corrupt  policemen  were 
involved,  the  vast  majority  who  are  honest,  hard- 
working, conscientious  officers  were  also  caught 
in  the  maelstrom  which  followed.  Many  months 
were  to  pass  before  Chicago  policemen  could 
again  hold  their  heads  high. 

In  retrospect,  the  purgative  process  that  re- 
sulted, although  painful,  proved  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  Mayor  Daley  was  quick  to  take  decisive 
action.  He  appointed  a  committee  of  leading 
citizens,  including  Frank  Kreml  of  Northwestern 
University's  Transportation  Center,  and  Virgil 
Peterson,  Operating  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission,  to  help  him  select  a  new 
Superintendent  of  Police  and  to  recommend  what 
else  should  be  done  to  set  things  right.  Although 
I  was  not  a  resident  of  Chicago  at  the  time, 
Mayor  Daley  asked  me  to  be  chairman. 

Almost  a  hundred  potential  candidates  for 
Superintendent  were  considered  in  a  period  of 
about  six  weeks,  and  the  committee  personally 
interviewed  about  half  of  these.  Strangely 
enough,  few  were  willing  to  undertake  the  job. 
Most  seemed  to  agree  with  Chicago  Alderman 
Paddy  Bauler  t!  at  "Chicago  ain't  ready  for  re- 
form!" 

Finally  other  members  of  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  I  was  the  logical  choi(  i  from  my 
point  of  view  this  seemed  most  illogical.  I  was 
then  Dean  of  the  School  of  Criminology  at  the 


O.  W.  WILSON 

Although  Chicago  has  rebuilt — and  vastly 
improved — its  law-enforcement  machinery,  the 
big  shots  of  organized  crime  still  are  literally 
getting  away  with  murder.  The  city's 
remarkable  Police  Superintendent  tells  why — 
and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  destroy 
The  Syndicate. 


University  of  California,  only  a  few  short  years 
away  from  retirement  at  maximum  pension.  My 
wife  and  I  had  agreed  that  Hawaii  would  be  a 
wonderful  place  to  spend  our  retirement  years, 
writing  a  few  books  but  otherwise  taking  life 
easy. 

The  challenge  of  Chicago,  however,  was  too 
much  for  me.  This  was  an  opportunity  that 
would  never  come  again,  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  the  simple  truth  of  the 
police  theories  that  I  had  spent  a  lifetime  teach- 
ing and  talking  about.  In  my  younger  years  I 
had  been  chief  of  police  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  and 
had  there  instituted  many  new  and  progressive 
ideas.  But  this  was  Chicago,  our  second-largest 
city — and  by  reports  one  of  the  wickedest.  Would 
the  ideas  that  had  worked  in  Wichita  work  in 
Chicago?  I  felt  that  I  owed  it  to  the  whole  police 
profession  to  demonstrate  that  they  would. 

I  took  over  the  job  in  March  1960.  Though  I 
am  an  optimist  by  nature,  our  achievements  in  the 
months  that  followed  exceeded  even  my  most  opti- 
mistic expectations. 

In  these  few  pages  I  cannot  describe  in  detail 
the  reorganization  of  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  many  reforms  and  innovations  that 
have  taken  place  or  are  still  in  process.  To  sum 
it  up — with  the  complete  financial  backing  and 
moral  support  of  Mayor  Daley,  no  division,  unit, 
or  function  of  the  department  escaped  a  search- 
ing inquiry.  We  looked  into  the  propriety  of  its 
mission,  the  efficiency  of  its  methods,  and  the 
structure  of  its  organization  for  doing  its  job. 
Recognized  experts  from  the   International  As- 
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Bociation  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  Public  Admin- 
istration Service  were  brought  in  as  consultants. 
With  an  expert  in  each  field  to  advise  and  guide 
us,  we  were  able  to  proceed  on  all  fronts  simul- 
taneously. Thus  we  coordinated  changes  in  patrol 
with  those  in  detective  operations,  and  reorgani- 
zation of  records  with  vast  changes  and  expansion 
of  our  communications  system.  In  function  after 
function  throughout  the  department,  all  changes 
were  first  tested  and  then  implemented  in  logical 
sequence  and  without  interfering  with  normal, 
routine  operations. 

We  also  made  many  improvements  in  our  phys- 
ical facilities.  Remodeling  of  our  headquarters 
building  made  it  possible  for  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago to  see  their  police  department  in  operation. 
We  glassed  in  such  functions  as  the  new  Com- 
munications Center,  the  Recording  and  Tran- 
scribing Center,  the  "Hot  Desk,"  and  the  Data 
Processing  Section  so  that  they  can  be  watched 
from  the  hallway  without  interfering  with  oper- 
ations. Scores  of  interested  adults  and  school- 
children are  taken  on  conducted  tours  each  day. 

I  am  pleased,  of  course,  with  our  progress  in 
rebuilding  the  Chicago  Police  Department.  How- 
ever, I  must  frankly  admit  to  a  major  disappoint- 
ment. We  have  made  little  progress  in  our  efforts 
to  prosecute  the  higher-ups  in  organized  crime. 

SEEDBEDS    OF     CRIME 

The  chief  operations  of  organized  crime  are 
in  gambling,  prostitution,  and  the  narcotics 
traffic.  Recently,  loan-sharking  or  the  "juice" 
racket,  as  it  is  called  in  Chicago,  has  also  come 
into  prominence.  In  this  highly  profitable  loan 
business,  interest  rates  amount  to  as  much  as  20 
per  cent  a  week.  The  victims  are  usually  gamblers 
who  need  money  quickly  to  cover  their  losses  or 
burglars  and  robbers  who  need  money  to  get  out 
on  bond  or  to  pay  retainers  to  their  attorneys.  It 
is  a  vicious  racket  in  which  sluggers  and  killers 
are  used  as  collectors.  Victims  who  do  not  keep  up 
their  payments  are  often  kidnaped,  beaten,  or 
tortured.  Some  end  up  as  corpses  hidden  in  the 
trunks  of  abandoned  automobiles.  This  was  the 
fate  that  befell  the  late  gambler,  William  "Action" 
Jackson  in  1961  and,  within  the  past  year,  the 
notorious  professional  police  court  fixer,  Leo 
Foreman. 

Loan  sharks  are  elusive  prey.  For,  even  when 
the  police  know  that  an  individual  is  being  vic- 
timized by  juice  men,  the  victim  is  so  afraid 
that  he  is  reluctant  to  give  evidence  against 
them.  Recently,  in  order  to  develop  a  good  case 
against  five  juice  men,  we  had  to  provide  around- 


the-clock  protection  for  a  victim  whom  they  had 
strung  up  by  the  hands  and  cruelly  beaten.  Two 
of  these  juice  men  turned  out  to  be  former 
policemen  who  had  resigned  from  the  force  to 
accept  more  lucrative  employment! 

Organized  crime  in  this  country  got  its  start 
in  the  Prohibition  era.  Since  Repeal,  however, 
the  principal  source  of  revenue  has  been  gam- 
bling in  its  various  forms,  including  the  policy 
and  numbers  racket,  off-track  horse-race  betting, 
pinball  and  slot  machines.  Wherever  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  corrupt  local  law-enforce- 
ment officials,  large  and  lush  gambling  emporiums 
are  maintained.  Card  games,  dice,  and  roulette 
wheels  are  permitted  to  run,  night  after  night, 
without  molestation. 

In  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  we  make  a 
three-pronged  attack  on  organized  crime.  First, 
we  suppress  gambling,  vice,  and  narcotics  ac- 
tivities wherever  they  can  be  found.  Second,  we 
gather  information  and  intelligence  for  future 
use  on  the  whereabouts,  activities,  and  associates 
of  known  hoodlums.  Third,  we  try  to  develop 
evidence  upon  which  the  higher-ups  in  organized 
crime  may  be  prosecuted  for  violations  of  federal 
and  state  laws. 

The  first  part  of  our  job  involves  maintaining 
constant  pressure  to  suppress  gambling,  vice,  and 
the  use  of  and  traffic  in  narcotics  at  the  local 
level.  When  we  succeed  in  doing  this,  however, 
we  bring  in  only  the  minor  participants  in  the 
rackets — the  policy  runner,  the  street-corner 
bookie,  the  street-soliciting  prostitute,  the  nar- 
cotics user,  or  dope  addict.  Their  operations  are 
the  local  seedbeds  of  organized  crime,  and  it  is 
useful  to  reduce  their  activities. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  higher-ups  elude  us. 
We  know  who  they  are  and  where  they  live.  We 
are  well  informed  about  their  comings  and  go- 
ings, we  know  that  they  control  vast  gambling 
and  other  vice  operations,  that  they  divide  up 
territories,  maintain  monopolies,  and  drive  out 
all  competition.  We  are  aware  that  they  have 
amassed  great  wealth,  that  their  tax  ret 
report  tremendous  incomes  from  undisclosed 
sources,  that  they  have  no  known  legitimate 
sources  of  income  or  wealth.  And  v  that 

when  called  before  courts,  grand  >,  or  legis- 

lative investigating  committees  I  iej  take  refuge 
behind  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Yet — knowing  all 
this — -we  can't  lay  a  hand   on   them.  Why? 

The  trouble,  I  believe,  lies  in  our  system  of 
criminal  justice.  I  am  not  placing  the  blame 
on  any  particular  judge,  legislator,  or  law-en- 
forcement agency.  Our  system  as  a  whole  is  at 
fault   and    we   must   all   share    responsibility— 
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The  Drive 
Against  Organized  Crime 

UNDER  the  prodding  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the 
Justice  Department  has  made  measurable 
progress  in  its  war  on  racketeering  and  or- 
ganized crime.  This  is  the  result  not  only  of  new 
anti-racketeering  laws,  but  also  of  additional 
time  and  effort  invested  by  the  Criminal  Div- 
ision and  of  more  efficient  cooperation  among 
the  various  federal  law-enforcement  agencies. 
(Since  1960,  the  Division's  man-days  spent  in 
the  field,  in  court,  and  before  grand  juries  have 
more  than  quadrupled.) 

Information  about  leading  racketeers,  com- 
piled by  twenty-six  separate  federal  agencies, 
has  now  been  gathered  together  in  the  Intelli- 
gence Unit  of  the  Department's  Organized 
Crime  Section.  When  the  FBI,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
(to  name  the  most  notable  of  the  cooperating 
organizations)  pool  their  data,  they  often  have 
enough  to  indict  suspects  no  single  agency 
could  touch.  Permanent  field  units  of  the 
Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of 
the  Department's  Criminal  Division,  which 
have  been  set  up  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Miami, 
and  Los  Angeles,  also  foster  cooperation  among 
agents  and,  consequently,  successful  investiga- 
tions and  prosecutions. 

Dozens  of  well-known  racketeers — gamblers, 
tax  evaders,  narcotics  dealers,  corrupt  public 
officials  and  labor  leaders,  and  those  criminals 
who  have  infiltrated  legitimate  businesses  to 
perpetrate  frauds  of  one  kind  or  another — now 
inhabit  federal  prisons.  The  impact  of  the 
crackdown  has  apparently  been  felt  across  the 
nation.  In  Detroit,  for  instance,  an  indictment 
was  returned  last  May  charging  that  a  numbers 
operation  there  had  grossed  over  $2  million 
in  five  months  (and  evaded  more  than  $200,000 
in  taxes).  During  the  summer  of  1963,  an 
Internal  Revenue  raid  in  Illinois  led  to  the 
arrest  of  fifteen  members  of  a  syndicate  book- 
making  ring.  And  in  Gary,  Indiana,  the  Mayor 
— who  admitted  failing  to  report  and  pay  taxes 
on  over  SI 50,000  received  in  payoffs  from  con- 
struction firms — was  sentenced  to  three  years 
in  prison  and  fined  $10,000. 

Such  activity  in  the  field  (there  is  room 
here  only  for  the  few  examples  cited  above) 
leads  to  activity  in  the  courts.  In  1960,  the 
Justice  Department  had  17  racketeering  indict- 
ments to  its  credit;  in  1963,  the  figure  was  262. 
Individual  convictions  over  the  same  period 
increased  from  45  to  288. 

The  Attc  ney  General  lias  termed  the  current 
campaign  "only  a  beginning"  but,  as  President 
Johnson  has  noted,  it  "should  be  a  source  of 
encouragement  to  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the 
country." 

— Adapted  from  the  Attorney  <;.  -  Report 

to  tin   President,  January  S,  196J,. 


down  to  the  individual  citizen  who  contributes 
his  nickels,  dimes,  and  dollars  to  a  policy  game 
or  bookmaker.  He  thus  supports  the  army  of  syn- 
dicate soldiers  and  "hit"  men  and  feeds  the  cof- 
fers of  this  hidden  government  called  The  Syn- 
dicate, Cosa  Nostra,  The  Mob,  or  whatever  name 
you  choose.  Nor  am  I  thinking  only  of  Chicago. 
The  situation  is  the  same  in  every  large  city,  with 
minor  local  variations. 

In  our  system  of  criminal  justice,  arrest,  by 
itself,  was  never  intended  as  a  punitive  action 
without  the  imposition  of  penalties  by  a  court  of 
law.  Yet  in  effect,  this  is  what  happens  in  many 
communities,  and  especially  in  our  large  cities, 
where  petty  offenders  go  through  a  daily  tread- 
mill. They  are  charged  with  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion, and  related  vice  offenses.  Then  the  courts 
dismiss  them  without  punishment  or  impose  small 
fines  that  are  absoi'bed  by  the  syndicate  as  a 
minor  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business.  The 
syndicate  pays  for  appearance  bonds,  hires  law- 
yers, and  pays  fines,  if  any.  Day  after  day,  the 
same  bondsmen  and  lawyers  routinely  represent 
whoever  happens  to  be  arrested.  Obviously,  what- 
ever meager  punishment  is  handed  out  has  no 
deterrent  effect.  Police  raids  on  gambling  games 
are  contemptuously  endured  as  nothing  more  than 
petty  harassment  to  the  participants. 

CRIMINALS    GET     THE    BREAKS 

Now,  on  the  whole,  judges  are  competent  and 
upright  men  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  up- 
hold the  law.  For  some  reason,  however,  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  the  law  is  not  brought  to 
bear  in  gambling  cases.  Perhaps  this  is  merely  a 
reflection  of  the  prevailing  community  attitude. 
For  even  in  gambling  cases  in  which  the  syndi- 
cate is  known  to  have  a  controlling  interest,  the 
courts  display  a  good-natured  tolerance  and 
leniency.  Judges,  it  seems,  do  not  comprehend 
the  relationship  between  a  single  petty  gambling 
violation  and  the  enormously  lucrative  racket 
which  such  violations,  in  aggregate,  represent. 

For  example,  a  keeper  of  a  Chicago  gambling 
house  and  six  patrons  were  recently  arrested  and 
brought  before  one  of  our  local  judges.  After 
hearing  the  case  he  remarked,  "Since  there  is 
wide-open  gambling  at  race  tracks,  I  don't  see 
why  this  court  should  convict  anyone  of  gam- 
bling. The  persons  arrested  in  this  raid  have 
broken  the  law  by  gambling  and  now  I  will  break 
the  law  by  discharging  them." 

If  this  were  merely  an  isolated  attempt  at 
humor  by  an  individual  judge,  I  would  not  be 
concerned  about  it.  But  I  am  afraid  that  it  re- 
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fleets  a  widespread  attitude  not  only  in  Chicago 
but  in  most  of  our  large  cities.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  was  summed  up  long  ago  by  Alexander 
Pope  when  he  wrote: 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

For  the  conscientious  police  officer,  this  situa- 
tion is  a  constant  frustration.  A  few  months  ago, 
for  instance,  Chicago  police  raided  a  large  gam- 
bling room  on  the  second  floor  of  a  building  pro- 
tected by  four  lookouts.  The  windows  were  all 
boarded  up  and  the  entrance  doors  were  lined  on 
the  inside  with  steel  and  locked  with  heavy  steel 
bolts.  The  outer  door  was  locked  on  the  outside  by 
a  padlock  to  be  opened  by  a  lookout.  Despite  all 
these  precautions,  the  police,  armed  with  a  search 
warrant,  managed  to  avoid  the  lookouts  by  cross- 
ing rooftops  and  coming  down  a  rope  suspended 
from  a  skylight  in  a  hallway. 

Naturally,  however,  by  the  time  the  officers 
gained  entrance  to  the  gambling  room,  all  gam- 
bling had  ceased.  Elaborate  tables  and  other 
paraphernalia  were  present  in  abundance  but  the 
operators  and  patrons  were  merely  standing 
around.  Gambling  equipment  and  over  $6,000  in 
cash  were  seized  and  twenty-six  persons  were 
arrested.  But  despite  this  overwhelming  evidence 
the  judge  discharged  everyone.  "I  know  there 
was  gambling  going  on  here,"  said  His  Honor  to 
the  arresting  officers,  "but  you  didn't  see  it. 
Therefore,  I  have  to  find  them  not  guilty."  And 
the  money  was  ordered  returned  to  the  players! 

Afterward,  a  Chicago  Daily  News  editorial  put 
the  question  to  us  squarely: 

The  police  know  what  they  are  up  against  in 
the  courts.  Time  after  time  evidence  is  sup- 
pressed upon  legal  quibbles — and,  no  doubt, 
often  upon  solid  grounds.  Why,  then,  do  raiders 
or  other  arresting  officers  leave  such  loopholes 
for  the  syndicate  mouthpiece  or  a  persnickety 
judge  to  seize  upon?  Isn't  it  possible  to  train 
men  to  obtain  the  kind  of  warrant  that  will 
withstand  any  attack? 

I  wish  I  knew  the  answer  to  that  question ! 

In  gambling  cases  defense  attorneys  resort  to 
a  variety  of  technicalities.  Sometimes  they  make 
a  preliminary  motion  to  suppress  the  evidence, 
arguing  that  the  search  was  illegal  because  it  was 
made  without  a  search  warrant.  If  it  was 
made  with  a  warrant,  they  may  claim  that  the 
warrant  was  defective.  They  take  full  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  individual  trial  judges  differ 
widely  in  their  interpretations  of  the  law  of 
search  and  seizure.  One  may  issue  a  search  war- 


rant based  upon  evidence  which  he  believes  con- 
stitutes probable  cause.  However,  after  the  raid 
has  been  made  and  the  case  comes  before  him  for 
trial  he  may  reverse  himself  and  hold  that  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  himself  issued  the  search 
warrant  were  insufficient.  Thereupon  he  quashes 
the  search  warrant  and  "suppresses"  the  evidence. 
The  gamblers  go  free  even  though  the  raid  dis- 
closed a  large  gambling  operation. 

Sometimes  the  judge  denies  the  motion  to  "sup- 
press" the  evidence.  Defense  counsel  will  then 
demand  a  jury  trial.  This  automatically  results 
in  a  continuance  and  reassignment  of  the  case  to 
another  judge.  When  he  hears  the  case,  the  de- 
fense attorney  renews  the  motion  to  "suppress" 
the  evidence  hoping  that  this  judge  will  accede. 
The  jury  trial  is  not  really  wanted,  of  course.  It 
is  immediately  waived  when  defense  counsel  has 
achieved  his  real  objective,  which  is  simply  an- 
other hearing  from  another  judge  on  his  motion 
to  quash  the  search  warrant  or  suppress  the  evi- 
dence. The  defense  attorney  has  every  expecta- 
tion that  eventually  a  judge  will  rule  in  his 
favor.  So  he  applies  for  continuances,  or  for  a 
change  in  venue,  or  for  a  jury  trial  until  he 
gets  the  case  before  the  right  judge.  Such 
maneuvers  are  usual,  not  exceptional. 

The  inconsistent  views  of  different  judges  fa- 
cilitate such  defense  tactics  and,  of  course,  thwart 
the  police.  Some  judges,  for  example,  feel  strongly 
that  gambling  raids  should  not  be  made  without 
search  warrants  even  in  public  places  where  gam- 
bling is  openly  observed.  In  an  effort  to  comply 
with  this  view,  the  police  obtain  search  warrants 
based  upon  observations  made  by  plainclothes 
police  who  gain  admission  to  gambling  rooms  as 
patrons.  Often,  however,  other  judges  will  quash 
such  search  warrants  on  the  ground  that  the 
plainclothesmen  should  have  announced  the  fact 
that  they  were  policemen  before  entering  the 
gambling  room.  Because  they  failed  to  do  this — 
in  the  view  of  these  judges — the  police  were 
"trespassers."  Other  judges  may  concede  that  the 
plainclothesmen  were  not  trespassers.  But  they 
hold  that  observations  of  gambling  made  on  one 
date  do  not  establish  that  gambling  will  be  going 
on  the  following  day  when  the  raid  is  made.  Still 
other  judges  will  hold  that  the  grounds  for  the 
search  warrant  are  insufficiei  I  because  the  ob- 
servations by  plainclothes;-);  are  not  corrobo- 
rated and  substantiated  by  "disinterested  third 
persons." 

All  of  these  judges  may  be  acting  from  the 
best  of  motives.  But  their  decisions  result  in  a 
"what's  the  use?"  attitude  among  policemen  de- 
tailed to  gambling  and  vice  assignments.  Finding 
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them  futile,  the  police,  unfortunately,  tend  to 
abandon  efforts  to  suppress  gambling  and  vice  by 
legal  means.  However,  the  continuing  pressure 
of  their  superiors  and  the  fear  of  newspaper 
exposes  force  them  to  make  some  attempt  to 
suppress  gambling  and  vice.  So  they  resort  to 
harassing  raids  and  arrests  without  warrants, 
with  little  hope  of  successful  prosecution  in  our 
courts.  Thus  a  vicious  circle  of  contempt  for  law 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  is  set  up.  The  courts  lose  respect  for  the 
police;  the  police  lose  respect  for  the  courts;  and 
the  public  loses  respect  for  both. 

TOOTHLESS     LAWS 

Afar-reaching  court  reform  now  being  estab- 
lished in  Illinois  will,  I  believe,  bring  about 
more  consistent  decisions  by  trial  judges  and 
better  administration  of  criminal  justice.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  vests  in  the  state  Supreme 
Court  vast  supervisory  and  administrative  au- 
thority over  the  lower  courts.  Our  judges  will 
also  be  freed  from  the  onus  of  conducting  politi- 
cal campaigns  for  reelection.  This  is  a  vital  re- 
form. It  is  an  unfortunate  truth  that  too  many  of 
our  judges  have  been  beholden  to  defense  law- 
yers, professional  bondsmen,  and  police-court 
"hangers-on"  for  past  favors  in  the  form  of  cam- 
paign contributions  and  political  support  at  elec- 
tion time. 

These  changes  should  strengthen  our  efforts  to 
prosecute  and  punish  the  small  fry  in  organized 
gambling  and  kindred  syndicate  crime.  But  what 
of  the  higher-ups  in  organized  crime?  Are  they 
the  real   "untouchables"? 

To  get  at  the  bosses  who  actually  run  and  reap 
the  vast  profits  of  the  syndicate,  several  layers  of 
Drotective  covering  must  be  peeled  off.  The  top 
hoodlums  have  long  since  graduated  from  direct 
operations.  Today  they  are  far  removed  from  the 
cesspools  of  gambling,  vice,  and  the  narcotics 
traffic.  Many  of  them  play  the  role  of  respected 
citizens,  living  in  expensive  homes  in  the  most 
fashionable  neighborhoods.  Their  children  attend 
the  best  schools  and  move  in  the  best  circles. 
They  contribute  generously  to  worthy  causes. 
Their  family  weddings  and  funerals  are  lavish. 

To  prosecute  these  higher-ups  successfully,  we 
must  obtain  evidence  of  continual  association  and 
repeated  acts  in  concert  to  pro1  onspiracy  to 

commit  crime.  This  can  only  be  done  by  (1)  per- 
suading their  immediate  underlings  to  testify 
against  them;  (2)  planting  undercover  oper- 
atives within  the  upper  echelons  of  the  crime 
syndicate;  or  (3)   intensive  surveillance  over  an 


extended  period  of  time,  using  wiretapping,  elec- 
tronic listening  devices,  and  other  sophisticated 
audio  and  visual  surveillance  techniques. 

The  first  two  methods  are  no  more  than  remote 
possibilities.  Syndicate  underlings  do  not  talk 
since  the  penalty  is  almost  certain  death.  An 
undercover  operative  could  gain  access  to  upper 
echelons  only  after  years  of  personal  participa- 
tion in  felonious  operations  frequently  involving 
severe  beatings  and  even  murder.  The  third  tech- 
nique is  not  entirely  possible  by  legal  means. 
Electronic  eavesdropping,  for  example,  is  for- 
bidden under  Illinois  law. 

The  Chicago  Police  Department  tried  last  year 
to  persuade  the  Illinois  legislature  to  authorize 
wiretapping  under  court  order  issued  after  prob- 
able cause  is  shown,  under  a  procedure  very 
similar  to  that  used  to  obtain  a  search  warrant. 
Our  proposal  was  defeated  by  a  strange  alliance 
between  the  racketeers  and  the  do-gooders,  those 
known  to  oppose  anti-crime  legislation  and  those 
who  support  civil  liberties.  The  civil-liberties 
opposition  developed  despite  what  we  believed 
to  be  entirely  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the 
right    of   privacy    of   the   law-abiding   citizen. 

We  are  thus  lacking  in  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
essential  tool,  but  we  shall  try  again  at  the  next 
session.  We  also  hope  to  persuade  the  legislature 
that  it  is  absurd  to  classify  vast  and  lucrative 
rackets,  such  as  gambling  and  vice  operations,  as 
mere  misdemeanors,  punishable  by  a  small  fine 
and  brief  imprisonment.  The  law  now  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  friendly  poker  game  in 
the  privacy  of  one's  home  and  the  vast  city-wide 
numbers  racket  grossing  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.  Roth  are  misdemeanors.  Furthermore, 
though  this  is  hard  to  realize,  it  is  not,  under 
our  present  laws,  a  serious  crime  to  engage  in 
what  we  know  as  organized  crime.  As  a  result, 
there  are  no  meaningful  punitive  sanctions  to  be' 
imposed  upon  those  so  engaged. 

Individuals  occupying  top  positions  in  organ- 
ized crime  rarely,  if  ever,  commit  any  overt  acts 
in  violation  of  existing  laws.  They  are  reaping 
the  profits,  however,  of  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivity engaged  in  by  others  at  their  direction. 
To  implicate  the  higher-ups  requires  a  long, 
drawn-out  investigation  and  many  months  of 
observation  and  surveillance.  When  the  only 
punishment  to  be  expected  as  a  result  is  a  small 
fine  and  a  few  days  in  county  jail,  the  investi- 
gative effort  is  simply  not  worthwhile. 

This  is  why  an  anti-gambling  law  with  teeth  in 
it  is  needed.  The  Chicago  Police  Department  had 
a  bill  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature which  would  establish  the  crime  of  sij)idi- 
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cated  gambling  and  make  it  a  felony  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  Our  bill 
distinguished  between  large-scale  commercialized 
gambling  and  small-scale  social  gambling  on  the 
basis  of  the  size  of  the  operation.  If  a  person 
took  in  wagers  in  the  amount  of  $2,000  or  more 
per  day,  or  accepted  more  than  five  wagers  a  day, 
or  accepted  money  from  a  person  other  than  the 
bettor  or  player  in  the  operation  of  a  policy  or 
numbers  racket,  he  would  commit  the  crime  of 
syndicated  <ia»)bli)i()  and  could  be  prosecuted  as 
a  felon.  This  kind  of  a  law  would  make  it  worth 
the  effort  to  carry  on  an  intensive  investigation 
to  implicate  the  higher-ups. 

Our  bill  went  through  committee  with  unani- 
mous approval — not  one  member  was  willing  to 
oppose  it  publicly.  We  thought  we  had  clear  sail- 
ing ahead,  but  we  underestimated  the  hidden 
strength  of  our  silent  opposition.  Although  the 
bill  reached  the  calendar  of  the  state  House  of 
Representatives  in  ample  time  to  pass,  it  was 
permitted  to  languish  and  die  on  the  calendar  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  session.  The  speaker  never 
called  it  up  for  a  vote. 

The  picture  I  have  painted  here  is  not  pretty. 
It  is  a  picture  of  a  well-intentioned  municipal 
police  agency  making  a  handicapped  and  some- 


what feeble  effort  to  cope  with  a  problem  of  over- 
whelming proportions.  I  believe  that  other  mu- 
nicipal law-enforcement  officers  will  concur  in 
my  blunt  but  honest  appraisal  of  the  situation. 
And  I  think  they  will  agree  that — as  I  have  often 
maintained — organized  crime  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  our  society;  it  is  a  far  greater  threat 
internally  than  communism. 

I  have  emphasized  our  frustrations  in  dealing 
with  this  threat.  But  I  do  not  want  to  convey  the 
impression  that  we  are  ready  to  give  up.  At  the 
next  session  of  the  Illinois  legislature  we  will 
again  try  to  obtain  a  more  substantial  basis  for 
prosecution  and  additional  means  for  discovery 
of  evidence.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  continue  to 
dry  up  the  seedbeds  of  organized  crime;  we  will 
continue  to  keep  close  tabs  on  the  hoodlum  ele- 
ment in  our  city.  And  we  will  continue  and  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  educate  an  angry  and 
frustrated  but  unorganized  public.  The  average 
citizens  must  be  made  aware  of  the  threat  to 
society  posed  by  organized  crime  and  the  tre- 
mendous cost  in  life,  property,  increased  taxes, 
and  insurance  rates  which  is  at  stake. 

Once  the  people  are  really  aroused,  they  can 
do  anything.  I  know  that  from  personal  experi- 
ence. That's  how  I  happened  to  come  to  Chicago ! 


II.  People  in  Trouble 


ANDREW  SCHILLER 


Eleventh  and  State  is  a  mile  and  a  half  and 
as  many  light-years  south  of  Chicago's  Loop. 
Central  Police  Headquarters  stands  on  the  north- 
east corner.  In  this  city  of  Adler  and  Sullivan, 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  it 
stands  as  the  uncompromising  triumph  of  func- 
tion over  form,  a  sullen  cube  of  unadorned  brick. 
The  lobby  where  I  wait  for  the  elevator  is  clean 
and  well-lit.  The  place  smells  of  efficiency,  wash- 
ing compound,  and  misery.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  people  here,  distinct  as  animals  in  the  zoo: 
people  with  uniforms,  people  with  briefcases,  and 
people  with  trouble.  Trouble  is  what  police  and 
courts  and  prisons  are  all  about. 

Cities  produce  trouble  as  kitchens  produce 
garbage,  an  overwhelming  torrent  which  must 
endlessly  be  disposed  of  if  the  people  are  not  to 


What  happens  to  the  ordinary  men  and  women 
who  get  entangled  with  the  law  .  .  .  and  how 
one  Chicago  judge  tries  to  give  them  much 
more  than  run-of-the-mill  justice. 


be  drowned  in  their  own  refuse.  Trouble  is  every- 
thing from  traffic  violations  to  first-degree  mur- 
der, both  of  which  are  usually  committed  by 
otherwise  law-abiding  citizens.  In  between  are 
burglars,  con  men,  pimps  and  prostitutes,  dips, 
fornicators,  thieves  and  fences,  junkies  and  push- 
ers, wives  on  a  bender  and  husbands  on  the 
lam.  The  street  breeds  crime,  and  so  we  have 
a  police  department  to  capture  the  offender, 
courts  to  try  him,  jails  to  imprison  him — after 
which  he  is  spilled  into  the  street  again  and  the 
cycle  repeats. 

Multiply  this  by  thousands  and  thousands  and 
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in  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the 
complex  system  known  as  the  Municipal  Court 
of  Chicago.  In  addition  to  the  Traffic  Center. 
there  is  a  Psychiatric  Institute,  a  Social  Service 
Department,  Boys'  Court.  Women's  Court,  a  Court 
of  Domestic  Relations,  a  "Skid  Row"  Court,  Nar- 
cotics Court.  Felony  Court.  Jury  Court.  Rackets 
Court.  Housing  Court,  Welfare  Court.  Civil 
Courts,  a  Probation  Department.  Outlying  Courts 
are  scattered  about  the  city,  and  besides  that 
there  is  Night  Bond  Court,  and  Holiday  Court. 
which  operates  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays.  Through  this  judicial  pumping  system 
flows  an  incessant  stream  of  people  in  trouble. 

The  flow  is  a  torrent  in  Branch  33,  devoted  to 
paternity  and  nonsupport  cases,  where  the  citi- 
zens line  up  for  their  day  in  court  as  if  they 
were  waiting  to  buy  World   Series  tickets. 

"Are  you  the  father  of  these  children?" 

"Yes.  sir." 

"You're  supposed  to  pay  the  mother  thirty- 
five  dollars  a  week.  Accordi  ig  to  the  payment 
card  you're  six  weeks  in  arrears." 

"Your  honor,  I  lost  my  old  job,  and  I'm  only 
making  seventy-eight  dollars  a  week  now,  and  I 
got  my  own  family  to  support." 

"Are  these  your  children?" 

"Yes,  sir.  But  .  .  ." 

"I'm  glad  you  can  forget  them  so  conveniently. 
I  can't.  How  much  monev  do  you  have  on  you?" 


Texas'  Famous  Chili 


Originated  in  Dallas  County  Prison  System: 

V£  lb.  ground  beef  suet  1  tbsp.  salt 

2  lbs.  ground  beef  1  tsp.  white  pepper 

3  buds  garlic  IY2  tsps.  finely  diced 
1%  tbsps.  paprika  dried   sweet  chili   pods 
3  tbsps.  chili  powder  3   cups  water 

1  tbsp.  comino  seed  Dried  pink  or  red  beans 

Fry  out  suet  in  heavy  kettle.  Add  meat,  diced 
garlic,  and  seasonings;  cover.  Cook  slowly  4 
hours,  stirring  occasionally.  Add  water;  con- 
tinue cooking  about  1  hour  until  slightly  thick- 
ened. Serve  plain  or  mixed  with  equal  portions 
of  cooked  dried  pink  or  red  beans.  Serves  6. 
(Chili  pods  may  be  omitted.) 

Originally  developed  by  former  Sheriff  "Smoot" 
Schmid  for  inmates  of  Dallas  Comity  jail,  the 
fame  of  this  delicious  chili  quickly  spread  be- 
d  i>riso>i  ivalls  to  achieve  world  recognition. 
(This  card  is  the  proper  size  to  tit  i>i  tin  family 
recijti    box.) 

— Campaign  handout  for  re-election  of  John  C. 
White.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  1963. 


"Nothing.  Just  twenty  dollars." 

"Hand  it  over.  Clerk,  make  out  a  receipt.  You 
be  back  here  next  Friday,  and  you  better  bring 
a  lot  more  than  twenty  dollars.  You  either  pay 
or  go  to  jail." 

End  of  case.  The  next  one  is  called. 

•"Are  you  Miss  Jones?" 

"Yes.  sir." 

"Isn't  the  man  here?" 

"No.  sir." 

"All  right,  we'll  put  out  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest.  We'll  let  you  know  when  we  pick  him  tip." 

End  of  case.  The  citizen's  day  in  court  here 
consists  of  hours  of  waiting,  and  an  average  of 
thirty  seconds  before  the  bench.  The  criminal 
cases  last  longer,  averaging  perhaps  ten  minutes. 
Also,  they  tend  to  be  more  dramatic.  There  was 
the  woman  arrested  on  the  complaint  of  her 
neighbor.  She  had  pulled  a  gun  on  her,  which 
had  misfired  four  times,  had  thrown  the  gun 
at  her  neighbor's  head,  missed,  then  drawn  a 
knife.  Now  she  had  been  sentenced  to  thirty  days, 
and  as  the  matron  tried  to  lead  her  off  she 
screamed,  "Please  tell  them  that  I  had  an  opera- 
tion." Her  accuser  is  silent.  "Tell  them!  I  had 
an  operation.  My  stomach  hurts."  The  other 
woman  walks  off,  smiling  smugly  to  herself. 

"WH  AT'D     I     DO?" 

Earlier,  as  I  stood  in  front  of  the  building,  a 
blue-and-white  squad  car  had  rolled  to  a  stop 
at  the  entrance.  There  were  two  policemen  in  the 
front  seat  and  two  girls,  about  eight  and  eleven 
years  old,  in  the  back.  The  children  wore  identi- 
cal red  jackets  and  red  stocking  caps.  Lost  sisters, 
I  thought.  One  of  the  patrolmen  got  out.  un- 
locked the  rear  door,  and  as  the  girls  got  out  he 
grasped  the  older  one  by  the  pigtail  and  the 
younger  firmly  by  the  shoulder  and  escorted  them 
into  the  side  entrance,  under  arrest. 

They  were  shoplifters,  I  found  out  from  the 
driver.  As  the  day  wore  on,  I  discovered  that 
most  "boosters"  are  women,  amateurs,  and  by 
no  means  indigent.  There  is  the  North  Shore 
matron,  for  example,  whose  chauffeur  waits  for 
her  while  she  boosts  in  the  posh  shops  of  Michi- 
gan Avenue's  Golden  Mile.  The  average  housewife 
is  satisfied  with  a  can  of  tuna  she  drops  into  her 
purse.  Merchants  seldom  prosecute  these  women. 
Trouble — with  sirens  and  blue  flashers  and  a 
crowd  on  the  street — is  bad  for  business. 

I  never  did  find  out  what  happens  to  two  chil- 
dren who  disappear  into  a  brick  cube.  Or  maybe 
I  did.  in  Holiday  Court,  on  Sunday  morning. 
There  I  watched  a  sad  procession  of  prostitutes, 
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irought  in  twelve  at  a  time,  then  dismissed  one 

>y  one  when  no  m;m  answered  to  his  name 
b  bring  a  charge  againsl  the  prisoner.  They 
lounced  out  unrepentant.  The  Law  Enthroned 
an  give  them  no  worse  than  a  night  in  jail  and 
i  free  breakfast.  Are  those  the  red-capped  girls 
n  the  next  deeade?  Here  is  a  bleary  harridan,  an 
imbed  mass  of  gray  hair  falling  out  of  a 
lirty  turban,  a  black  eye.  and  a  buttonless  black 
•  Kit  which  she  clutches  together.  Under  the 
sagging  stockings  are  enormous  varicose  veins. 

"What'd    I    do'.'"    she   demands    of   the   judge. 

Wliat'd  I  do?"  She  l-epeats  it  belligerently. 

"Sleeping  in  the  street." 

"I  guess  1  had  too  much  to  drink." 

"Now    it's    time    you    took    hold    of    yourself, 

Peggy  .  .  ."  The  judge  suspends  his  own  lecture. 

(Vhat  difference  can  it  possibly  make?  He  waves 

ier  out  the  door  to  follow  the  young  tarts,  saying 

>nly,  "Look  in  the  mirror  when  you  get  home." 

Maybe  Peggy  is  lucky.  She  might  have  been 

escorted   to   the   Cook   County   Jail,   to   join   the 

women  convicts  on  the  fourth  floor.  At  the  end  of 

i  long  central  corridor.  "The  Boulevard,"  their 

gentleman  callers  stand  in  a  row  of  open  cages, 

like  six  telephone  booths  side  by  side.  Between 

them  and  the  prisoners  are  thick  glass  panels,  one 

if  which  has  been  replaced  by  a  wire-mesh  screen 

through  which  they  can  talk.  But  the  screen  is 

about  chest  high,  so  that  both  men  and  women 

need  to  bend  down  to  talk  through  it. 

"That  mesh  is  so  fine,"  my  guide  tells  me,  "that 
you  can't  even  get  a  needle  through  it."  He  did 
not  mean  a  sewing  needle.  "But  before  we  put 
the  screen  in,  the  wall  was  solid  glass.  You  had  to 
shout  to  be  heard,  and  with  all  of  them  shouting 
you  can  imagine  wrhat  visiting  hours  were  like." 

THE     MOTHERLY     TOUCH 

Back  at  Headquarters  now,  I  am  going  to  ob- 
serve relatively  small  troubles.  I  punch  the 
elevator  button  for  the  ninth  floor,  Domestic 
Relations  Court,  Branch  41  of  the  Chicago  Mu- 
nicipal Court.  This  is  Judge  Edith  S.  Sampson's 
courtroom.  It  is  large,  but  the  seats  are  nearly 
filled  with  a  mixed  lot  of  humanity  ranging  from 
ragged  to  decently  dressed.  ( Only  the  prosperous 
and  fashionable  are  missing  here.)  All,  as  I  am 
to  discover,  are  there  on  business.  Spectators  in 
courtrooms,  barring  sensational  trials,  are  rare. 
A  woman  and  a  man  are  facing  the  bench;  the 
woman  is  speaking,  but  even  though  I  am  sitting 
in  the  fourth  row  I  can  hear  nothing.  The  high 
ceilings  and  the  slight  rustle  and  talk  from  the 
people  about  me  are  only   part  of  the   reason. 


People    facing    a    judge    lend    to    speak    in    low, 

embarrassed  voices. 

1  am  startled  to  hear  my  name  called  out.  Judge 
Sampson  has  interrupted  the  proceedings  to  call 
me  forward.  She  stands  and  greets  me  warmly 
and  clears  a  seat  for  me  near  the  bench.  The  first 
Negro  woman  to  be  elected  to  the  bench,  she  is  a 
vivid  human  being.  The  face  could  be  that  of  any 
middle-aged  housewife.  The  carelessly  open  zipper 
of  her  black  robe  showing  a  few  inches  of  a 
blue  flower  print  dress  is  another  comfortably 
motherly  touch.  But  the  voice  is  charged,  the  eyes 
are  intensely  compassionate,  her  entire  body  is 
engaged  at  every  moment.  When  she  takes  your 
hand  you  feel  that  you  have  been  embraced. 

Abruptly  she  ignores  me.  She  leans  toward  the 
woman  standing  before  her — a  thin,  fortyish, 
purse-lipped  fake-blonde  who  is  wearing  no 
make-up  for  the  occasion.  "Mrs.  Dusek,  never 
mind  the  law.  I  want  to  know  how  you  feel  about 
this.  Are  you  willing,"  Judge  Sampson  asks 
softly,  "to  take  your  husband  back?" 

"He  pities  himself,"  the  woman  replies  in  a 
voice  as  gauntly  harsh  as  her  body;  "he  pities 
himself  all  the  time.  Everything  is  somebody 
else's  fault,  and  then  he's  back  to  the  drinking." 

"Answer  my  question  simply,  madam." 

The  woman  is  uncomfortably  silent.  "If  he 
changes  .  .  ."  she  says  at  last.  "But  he'll  never 
change." 

"Never  mind  the  predictions.  Let's  get  to  the 
facts.  Has  your  husband  been  supporting  his 
family?" 

"No!"  The  voice  is  shrill.  "Nothing  for  the  past 
three  months." 

"Please,  ma'am  .  .  ."  the  husband  interjects, 
but  the  Public  Defender  at  his  side  shushes  him 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"Well,  he  gave  me  seven  dollars,  a  month  ago, 
for  my  son's  birthday." 

"Shouldn't  you  say  our  son?"  The  woman  looks 
sullenly  down.  "And  you  have  a  daughter,  eight- 
een years  old.  She's  working.  Doesn't  she  con- 
tribute to  the  household?" 

"No.  I  don't  even  know  how  much  she  mak 

"I  find  that  strange.  Now  your  husband  has 
been  in  jail  for  the  past  thirty  days,  which  makes 
things  difficult  all  around." 

"The  law  says  .  .  ." 

"Madam,  I  know  the  law  as  well  as  you  dc." 
Judge  Sampson  swept  up  her  arms  in  a  motion 
that  encompassed  the  Assistant  District  Attorney 
and  the  Public  Defender.  "God  knows  I  don't 
know  much,  but  with  these  two  young  men  here 
I  can  get  by.  Anyway.  I'm  not  much  interested  in 
the  law  right  now.  I  think  I'm  in  the  business  of 
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saving  a  family."  Judge  Sampson  had  swiveled 
her  chair  to  the  left  and  locked  in  with  the  de- 
fendant. "Mr.  Dusek,  do  you  have  a  deficiency  of 
the  eyes?" 

"Just  a  little  nearsighted,  ma'am." 

"Then  take  off  those  eyeglasses  so  I  can  com- 
municate with  you.  All  right  now.  If  I  should  let 
you  out  of  jail — if,  I  said — do  you  think  you 
could  make  some  sense  out  of  your  life?" 

"Your  honor,  I  do  not  believe  that  further  in- 
carceration would  help  me." 

"Incarceration"  is  legal  jargon.  Prisoners  be- 
come lawyers  practically  overnight,  and  Judge 
Sampson  knows  this.  She  is  not  impressed  with 
his  handsome  vocabulary.  "I  agree,"  she  says 
dryly.  "The  last  thing  you  need  is  the  court 
breathing  down  your  back.  You  may  be  interested 
to  know — and  I'm  talking  to  you,  too,  Mrs.  Dusek 
— that  it's  the  opinion  of  the  court  psychiatrist 
that  Mr.  George  Dusek  is  not  an  alcoholic.  Now, 
sir,  tell  me  plainly  what  you  aim  to  do." 

"I  can  get  work  for  seventy-five,  maybe  eighty 
dollars  a  week.  I'll  pay  the  whole  thing  over  to 
my  wife.  I  can  tend  bar  nights,  and  that'll  keep 
me  in  room  and  board." 

"You  know  your  daughter's  eighteen  now. 
Legally,  she's  not  your  dependent  anymore.  You 
can  deduct  that  part." 

"She's  still  my  daughter." 

The  judge  stood  up  and  raised  her  robed  arms 
like  a  priestess.  "Did  you  hear  that,  lady?  Are 
you  willing  to  say  to  him  in  the  same  spirit, 
'He's  still  my  husband'?" 

The  woman  stood  twisting  her  hands.  She  had 
come  into  this  court  prepared  to  tell  the  judge, 
"I  hate  him,  I  hate  him.  Keep  him  in  jail  forever 
and  let  me  get  a  divorce."  Now  it  was  impossible. 
Judge  Sampson  leaned  far  over,  almost  whisper- 
ing into  her  ear.  "Are  you  perfect,  dear?"  The 
thin  lips  tightened  in  an  effort  at  control.  Her 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  her  handbag.  She  has  never 
looked  at  her  husband,  but  his  eyes  are  full  upon 
her.  She  is  a  trembling,  washed-out  thing,  but 
in  his  eyes  thei-e  is  warmth  and  sympathy,  as  if 
she  were  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Judge  Sampson  presses  on.  "I  know  what 
you're  thinking.  'When  we  leave  hei-e  it  will 
begin  all  over  again.  Nothing  has  been  changed.' 
But  there  .,  ou're  wrong.  Your  husband  isn't  the 
same  man  anymore.  He's  changed,  and  you've 
changed,  too.  Something  nas  been  added  to  both 
your  lives — me."  She  sits  down,  her  face  tense. 

The  wife  turns  to  the  Assistant  District  At- 
torney at  her  side  and  speaks  rapidly  to  him  for 
a  moment.  He  nods  his  head  and  steps  toward  the 
bench  to  confer  quietly  with  Judge  Sampson,  who 


listens  to  him  attentively.  Suddenly  she  is  on  her 
feet  again,  arms  sweeping,  voice  at  full  register. 
"Stand  away!"  The  Assistant  D.  A.  retreats  to 
the  right,  the  Public  Defender  to  the  left.  "You 
two  .  .  ."  She  gestures  to  the  clerk  and  bailiff, 
and  they  back  off  to  the  windows.  "Let's  have  this 
married  couple  alone,  without  all  you  men  hang- 
ing around."  And  now  they  are.  in  a  way,  alone, 
and  the  court  is  for  the  first  time  truly  quiet. 

Judge  Sampson  compresses  the  air  with  her 
two  hands.  "Stand  closer  together.  Closer.  There, 
that's  better.  Now,  mister,  I  want  you  to  ask  your 
wife  if  she'll  have  you  back."  He  turns  and  speaks 
to  his  wife,  and  she  answers  with  obvious  diffi- 
culty. But  not  a  word  of  it  can  be  heard. 

"Tell  me  what  she  said." 

"She  said  all  right." 

Judge  Sampson  smoothes  an  invisible  piece  of 
cloth  in  front  of  her.  "Let's  try  to  make  very  sure 
it  will  be  all  right.  I'm  going  to  let  you  out  of 
jail  on  one  condition :  that  you  get  help  from  a 
psychiatrist.  Dr.  Kelleher  will  help  you  if  you 
can't  get  one  of  your  own.  But  you've  got  to  get 
treatment  and  stick  with  it,  do  you  agree?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.  I  do." 

"And  on  you,"  turning  to  the  wife,  "I  have  no 
power  to  impose  conditions.  You  are  the  plaintiff, 
not  the  defendant.  But  it's  my  feeling  that  you 
need  professional  help,  too,  just  like  your  hus- 
band. Are  you  willing  to  take  my  advice?" 

"Yes." 

"And  what  about  the  three  months  arrears? 
A  man  can't  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  his 
creditor.  Are  we  going  to  start  this  marriage 
again  on  a  clean  basis?" 

"Yes,  yes." 

Judge  Sampson  gestures  everyone  back  to 
places.  The  scene  is  as  before,  except  that  the 
couple  are  now  standing  side  by  side.  "Let  the 
record  show,"  she  commands,  "credit  of  $975, 
paid  to  the  wife  direct.  Clerk,  give  me  a  date 
about  two  months  from  now." 

She  dismisses  them  with  her  conductor's  hands 
and  leans  back  in  her  judicial  chair.  The  case  is 
dismissed,  but  Judge  Sampson  calls  out,  "Wait 
for  your  husband,  lady.  He's  going  your  way." 

The  time  is  now  10:30  and  court  is  recessed. 
In  the  sudden  chatter  and  movement  the  two 
little  red  stocking  caps  somewhere  in  this  build- 
ing come  back  to  my  mind.  But  now  I  am  a  little, 
just  a  little,  more  hopeful. 


Andrew  Schiller,  who  is  an  associate  professor 
of  English  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  a 
special  interest  in  linguistics  and,  as  this  report 
shows,  in  humanity. 
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BROUGHT  TO  JUSTICE 


THE  POOR  MAN 


IN  THE  SCALES 

RONALD  B.  RIBMAN 
AND  SAMUEL  M.  RIBMAN 


One  evening  in  1937  Simon  Denomie,  a  deaf 
Chippewa  Indian  almost  seventy  years  old, 
who  lived  with  his  attractive  forty-year-old  wife 
in  a  log  cabin  on  an  isolated  reservation  near 
Superior,  Wisconsin,  was  visited  by  three  young 
Indian  men.  Boisterous  and  drunk,  they  came  to 
the  cabin  and  asked  for  matches.  Denomie  let  one 
of  them  in  and  the  man  promptly  took  advantage 
of  the  circumstances  to  ask  Mrs.  Denomie  to  a 
nearby  dance.  Her  husband  ordered  him  to  leave; 
the  man  refused,  and  in  the  ensuing  fight,  Mr. 
Denomie,  though  severely  beaten,  managed  to 
force  him  out  of  the  house  and  bolt  the  door. 
However,  the  bolt  was  faulty  and  when  one  or 
more  of  the  men  began  pounding  on  the  door, 
it  started  to  give  way.  Mr.  Denomie  threw  him- 
self against  it  and  reset  the  bolt.  A  few  moments 
later,  in  the  darkened  cabin,  a  twelve-gauge  shot- 
gun in  Simon  Denomie's  hand  went  off.  The  shot 
passed  through  the  only  window  of  the  cabin  and 
struck  one  of  the  Indians,  killing  him  instantly. 
Mr.  Denomie  was  arrested  by  federal  authorities 
and  charged  with  first-degree  murder.  Since  he 
was  without  funds,  the  court  appointed  Harry  E. 
Larsen,  an  attorney  in  Superior,  to  defend  him 
charge. 

hat  time."  said  Larsen,  "I  had  practiced 
law  as  sole  practitioner  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
I  was  not  grossing  over  $l-")0  a  month.  My  wife 


While  batteries  of  astute  lawyers  keep 
well-heeled  racketeers  out  of  jail,  thousands  of   : 
obscure  defendants  do  not  even  know  what  their 
lights  are  because  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
incompetent  "court-appointed"  counsel  or  have 
no  lawyers  at  all.  Samuel  Hibman,  a  retired 
attorney,  here  writes  in  collaboration  with  his 
son,  who  has  a  Ph.D.  in  English  literature. 


had  a  bank  account  of  approximately  $250  from 
her  schoolteaching  days  and  I  had  nothing." 

After  driving  the  sixty  miles  from  Superior 
to  Ashland,  Wisconsin,  Larsen  met  his  client  for 
the  first  time.  Because  of  Denomie's  deafness, 
interviewing  was  a  laborious  process;  Larsen  had 
to  write  all  his  questions.  Denomie  told  Larsen 
that  he  had  merely  tried  to  fire  the  shotgun  into 
the  floor  to  frighten  the  men,  but  because  it  was 
old  (the  original  firing  pin  had  been  replaced  by 
a  nail)  it  would  not  discharge.  When  he  sat  down 
on  a  cot  beneath  the  window  to  repair  the  gun, 
it  suddenly  went  off. 

Larsen 's  fellow  lawyers  were  skeptical  about 
Denomie's  story  and  the  United  States  Attorney 
was  not  interested  in  entertaining  a  plea  to  a 
lesser  charge  than  first-degree  murder. 

Visiting  the  cabin,  Larsen  found  that  the  shot 
hole  in  the  glass  and  the  one  in  the  screen  had  not 
been  disturbed  since  the  shooting.  The  attorney 
took  a  stick  about  the  length  of  the  shotgun,  sat 
on  the  cot,  and  placed  the  stick  as  Denomie 
claimed  to  have  placed  the  gun.  The  holes  through 
the  window  and  screen  fell  right  in  line  and  it 
was   clear    that    a    shot   could    not   have    passed 


through  them  from  any  other  position.  Larsen 
was  convinced  that  Denomie  had  told  the  truth; 
it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  him 
to  have  aimed  to  kill. 

Excited,  Larsen  drove  back  to  Superior  and 
hired  a  carpenter-contractor  at  his  own  expense 
to  take  detailed  measurements  of  the  cabin  and 
to  cut  out  those  sections  of  the  log  wall  which 
contained  the  window  and  the  door.  These  were 
then  loaded  into  a  borrowed  trailer  and  taken 
back  to  Superior.  During  the  night,  Larsen  and 
the  carpenter  assembled  a  full-size  frame  repro- 
duction of  the  cabin  in  the  courtroom.  The  actual 
window  and  door  section  was  built  in  where  it 
belonged  and  the  cot  occupied  its  proper  position 
under  the  window.  At  the  trial,  Larsen  had 
Denomie  sit  down  on  the  cot  and,  using  the 
actual  gun.  show  how  the  shooting  had  occurred. 
Larsen  then  asked  each  member  of  the  jury  to 
try  to  make  the  gun  point  through  the  holes  in 
any  other  manner.  The  verdict  was  "Not  guilty." 

Larsen's  bank  balance  at  that  point  was  down 
to  $17.20,  and  his  wife  was  eight  months  pregnant. 

That  this  particular  case  had  a  just  ending  is  a 
tribute  to  Larsen's  dogged  investigative  efforts 
and  his  willingness  to  fight  until  he  was  almost 
penniless.  It  is  not  a  tribute  to  the  judicial  condi- 
tions that  leave  one  man's  guilt  or  innocence 
hanging  by  another's  purse  strings. 

Today,  twenty-seven  years  later,  court-appointed 
attorneys  are  still  being  asked  to  serve  without 
compensation  and  without  reimbursement  for 
investigative  costs.  This  poses  grave  problems 
for  indigent  defendants.  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  warned  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  that  "the  scales  of  justice  in  this 
country  are  weighted  against  the  poor."  The 
number  of  such  "poor"  defendants  is  consider- 
able. Almost  one-third  of  all  criminal  cases  tried 
in  the  federal  courts — and  there  were  30,867 
such  cases  last  year — involve  defendants  who 
are  financially  unable  to  retain  counsel.  Although 
the  words  "equal  justice  for  all"  have  a  com- 
fortable eighth-grade  civics-class  familiarity 
about  them,  the  nobility  of  the  concept  far  out- 
runs the  nobility  of  the  proceedings.  Closing  the 
gap  will  require  some  changes  in  our  legal  ma- 
chinery. 

CRIPPLED     IN     ADVANCE 

In  theory,  this  machinery  is  flawlessly  designed 
to  achieve  justice.  Our  adversary  system  sets 
up  what  amounts  to  a  mathematical  proposition : 
Let  a  skilled  prosecutor  represent  the  government 
and   an    equally    skilled   attorney    represent   the 
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accused;  let  prosecution  and  defense  have  equal 
opportunity  to  present  all  the  evidence  and  to 
challenge  each  other's  contentions;  then  justice 
will  emerge  from  a  weighing  of  the  evidence  by  a 
disinterested  third  party,  be  it  judge  or  jury. 

To  ensure,  by  law,  that  this  balance  is  kept,  the 
Sixth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  accused  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  in 
all  federal  criminal  prosecutions.  In  1938  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  underlined  this 
provision  when  it  held  that  the  court  must  assign 
a  lawyer  to  a  defendant  financially  unable  to  re- 
tain one  (unless  the  defendant  waives  his  right 
to  counsel).  Otherwise,  any  judgment  rendered 
against  him  will  be  void. 

In  practice,  the  mathematical  nicety  of  this 
structure  collapses   for  the   indigent  defendant. 

The  prosecutor  is  paid  by  the  government.  He 
knows  that  his  every  expense  will  be  met.  The 
funds  he  needs  to  scour  the  world  for  missing 
witnesses  and  documents  will  be  his.  And  should 
he  need  help  beyond  what  his  office  staff  supplies, 
the  entire  investigative  might  of  all  government 
agencies  is  available.  The  court-assigned  defense 
attorney  enjoys  no  such  carte  blanche.  He  will  not 
be  provided  with  one  penny.  Every  expense  will 
have  to  be  met  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  prosecutor  is  sure  to  be  a  highly  experi- 
enced specialist  in  criminal  law,  while  it  will  be 
purely  a  matter  of  luck  if  the  indigent's  lawyer  is 
as  competent.  Shocking  as  it  may  be,  the  court 
often  makes  its  defense  assignments  simply  on 
the  basis  of  availability.  Thus  an  attorney  who 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  a  week  ago  or  one  whose 
practice  is  limited  to  tax  law  may  be  thrust  into 
a  complex  criminal  case — which  is  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  having  an  intern  perform  brain  surgery. 

The  prosecutor  begins  his  case  at  the  begin- 
ning. He  is  the  first  to  interview  witnesses,  the 
first  to  gain  access  to  and  gather  up  evidence.  The 
defense  attorney  begins  his  case  in  the  middle  of 
things.  Often  the  evidence  he  badly  needs  is  no 
longer  available,  and  crucial  witnesses  have  be- 
come difficult  or  impossible  to  locate.  Moreover, 
the  delay  in  appointing  an  attorney  may  diminish 
the  indigent's  chances  for  obtaining  pretrial  lib- 
erty without  posting  bail.  Even  worse,  it  may 
lead  the  defendant — without  ever  seeing  a  lawyer 
— to  waive  his  right  to  counsel. 

Recent  judicial  decisions  which  we  will  discuss 
later  (including  the  much-publicized  Gideon  case) 
strengthen  the  indigent  defendant's  claim  to  fair 
representation,  but  they  in  no  way  solve  the 
practical  problems  of  getting  him  the  legal  serv- 
ices he  needs. 

The  government's  failure  to  compensate  court- 
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appointed  attorneys  and  to  provide  them  with 
enough  money  for  proper  investigations  for  their 
clients  cripples  our  whole  adversary  structure. 
And  the  crippling  process  begins  long  before  the 
defendant  goes  on  trial.  If  counsel  is  not  ap- 
pointed early,  the  accused  is  unable  to  discuss  his 
problem  with  his  own  attorney  and  often  ends  up 
discussing  it  with  his  opponent,  the  prosecutor. 
"Any  lawyer  who  has  ever  been  called  into  a  case 
after  his  client  has  'told  all'  ...  to  the  govern- 
ment," Justice  Robert  Jackson  once  wrote,  "knows 
how  helpless  he  is."  Meanwhile,  crucial  witnesses 
may  be  lost,  pretrial  strategy  is  often  rushed,  and 
investigation  is  skimped  or  omitted. 

Adequate  pretrial  investigation  can  be  more 
important  to  the  defendant  than  the  trial  skill 
of  his  lawyer.  Some  years  ago,  Donald  L.  Merri- 
man,  a  lawyer  in  Baltimore,  was  assigned  by  the 
court  to  defend  a  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  was  charged 
with  pilfering  mailboxes.  Checking  into  the  case, 
Mr.  Merriman  concluded  that  his  client  either 
was  or  had  been  insane.  Two  psychiatrists  testi- 
fied that  Hopkins'  insanity  could  be  considered 
the  motivation  for  his  crime.  But  the  services  of 
the  psychiatrists,  paid  for  personally  by  Merri- 
man, were  not  enough ;  the  case  ultimately  hinged 
on  obtaining  corroborating  evidence.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  necessary  witnesses  and  documents 
were  in  another  state.  Lacking  the  money  to 
secure  them,  Merriman  lost  the  year-and-a-half 
fight.  Hopkins  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced. 
Merriman  is  convinced  that  a  careful — and  costly 
— investigation  might  have  led  to  an  acquittal. 

In  a  similar  case,  Frederick  B.  Ziesenheim,  a 
young  Pittsburgh  attorney,  was  appointed  to  de- 
fend a  Spanish-speaking  client  but  was  not 
given  the  funds  to  hire  an  interpreter.  He  was 
forced  to  go  to  trial  without  ever  hearing  his 
client's  story.  At  that  point,  the  government 
finally  furnished  an  interpreter,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  locate  a  much-needed  witness. 

In  this  and  another  case  that  same  year,  Mr. 
Ziesenheim  found  his  clients  going  to  prison 
because  they  "didn't  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  an  expert  for  one  day,  or  for  a 
few  books  and  photocopies." 

FREEDOM    FOR     SALE 

Getting  the  defendant  released  from  custody 
is  another  important  pretrial  service.  The 
rich  can,  of  course,  afford  to  post  bail.  But  the 
indigent  defendant  cannot  and  unless  his  attorney 
can  secure  his  release  without  pos  ing  bail,  the 
probability  of  his  conviction  increases  alarmingly. 
A  recent  study  in  a  California  federal  court,  for 


example,  showed  that  94  per  cent  of  those  unable 
to  secure  pretrial  liberty  were  convicted;  only 
71  per  cent  of  those  who  were  able  to  make  bail 
were  found  guilty.  Once  convicted,  82  per  cent 
of  the  defendants  who  couldn't  post  bail — as 
opposed  to  49  per  cent  of  those  who  made  bail — - 
went  to  prison. 

Unless  we  choose  to  believe  that  guilt  is  in- 
versely proportionate  to  wealth  or  that  the  federal 
judiciary  operates  with  some  kind  of  bizarre 
efficiency  when  it  comes  to  indigent  defendants, 
we  are  drawn  to  bitter  conclusions.  The  explana- 
tions lie  elsewhere,  in  the  subtle  handicaps  placed 
on  a  man  held  in  pretrial  confinement: 

While  in  jail,  the  accused  cannot  assist  in 
gathering  evidence  in  his  own  behalf  or  in  locat- 
ing potential  witnesses,  or  refreshing  their  recol- 
lection. His  imprisonment  may  prove  fatal  to  the 
defense,  for  at  times  only  the  accused  is  able  to 
persuade  a  hesitant  witness  to  testify.  Often  his 
attorney  must  travel  to  a  remote  jail,  and  discuss 
his  case  while  a  guard  stands  by. 

The  accused,  unable  to  work,  worries  about  his 
family.  Often  he  despairs  of  freeing  himself  and 
simply  gives  up.  Or  he  grows  bitter,  knowing  he 
has  been  locked  up  not  because  he  has  been  proven 
guilty,  but  because  he  is  too  poor  to  buy  his  free- 
dom. Ushered  into  court,  his  face  angry  and  pale 
from  confinement,  his  clothes  crumpled,  he  seems 
to  the  jurors  a  "seedy-looking  character"  who 
readily  fits  their  stereotype  of  a  guilty  man.  The 
fact  that  he  is  accompanied  by  a  guard  strength- 
ens the  impression  that  this  is  a  dangerous  crim- 
inal. 

Too  many  defendants  must  start  off  with  these 
strikes  against  them.  A  survey  based  on  the 
records  of  four  federal  courts  showed  that  11  to 
78  per  cent  of  the  defendants  could  not  meet  bail 
set  at  $500.  As  a  result  they  remained  in  pretrial 
confinement  for  periods  ranging  from  a  few 
weeks  to  over  a  year,  sometimes  in  institutions 
much  inferior  to  those  provided  the  sentenced 
offender.  Because  the  confinement  is  only  "tempo- 
rary," a  man  may  be  stored — except  for  a  one- 
hour  exercise  period — in  a  cell  twenty-four  hours 
a  day;  his  mail  opened  and  read;  members  of  his 
immediate  family  permitted  to  visit  him  only 
briefly  and  at  specified  hours,  separated  by  a 
glass  panel  and  conversing  by  telephone.  Perhaps 
the  ultimate  irony  is  that  bail  money  appears  to 
have  little  or  no  relationship  to  a  defendant's  ap- 
pearance in  court.  Other  factors  (such  as  his 
ties  to  the  community,  to  his  family,  to  his  job) 
seem  greater  deterrents  to  flight.  New  York 
City's  Manhattan  Bail  Project,  a  major  inquiry 
in  this  field,  showed  that  the  rate  of  "skips"  in 
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s  controlled  study  was  actually  somewhat  lower; 
nongr  people  released  without  bail  than  it  was) 
nong  those  released  with  it. 


WHAT     DOES     "GUILTY' 


MEAN? 


^»  onscientious  legal  services  are  vitally  im- 
^S  portant  at  the  early  stages  to  prevent  the 
>fendant  from  mistakenly  pleading  guilty.  "Rich 
icome-tax  violators,  defaulting  hankers,  and 
ig-tinie  racketeers  seldom  plead  guilty,"  New 
ork  Congressman  Emanuel  Teller  has  noted, 
ut  the  indigent  defendant,  unless  he  is  lucky 
lough  to  have  a  dedicated  lawyer  assigned  to  his 
ise.  is  likely  to  admit  guilt  and  hope  the  prosecu- 
on  will  go  easy  on  him. 

"Some  emotionally  disturbed  people  will  plead 
uilty."  Congressman  Celler  said,  "when  they 
now  no  more  about  the  crime  than  what  they 
aad  in  the  newspapers  .  .  .  others  may  plead 
uilty  to  protect  a  loved  one  from  disgrace. 
.  .  They  act  on  jailhouse  chatter  and  the  hope 
lat  they  will  get  off  with  a  lighter  sentence  if 
ley  don't  run  the  risk  of  irritating  the  judge, 
iciting  the  prosecution  or  the  press,  or  bringing 
p  in  open  court  some  disquieting  facts  about 
lemselves." 

And.  as  an  article  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review 
oints   out,   "an   unpaid   assigned   counsel,    who 


must  sacrifice  time  and  money  if  he  appears 
at  trial,  has  an  interest  in  encouraging  a  guilty 
plea  in  order  to  conclude  the  case  rapidly." 

More  serious  than  the  guilty  plea  itself  is  the 
indigent  defendant's  waiver  of  counsel  which 
often  accompanies  it.  In  one  year,  three-fourths 
of  all  persons  who  pleaded  guilty  refused  legal 
assistance.  Why?  In  some  instances  because 
they  were  simply  incapable  of  understanding 
what  was  taking  place.  Records  reveal,  for  ex- 
ample, a  case  in  which  an  eighteen-year-old  girl 
waived  her  right  to  counsel,  pleaded  guilty,  and 
received  a  five-year  prison  sentence  for  stealing 
a  letter  from  the  mails.  The  girl  had  an  IQ  of 
45  and  could  not  possibly  have  understood  any 
of  the  proceedings  against  her. 

The  accused's  right  to  waive  counsel  is,  under 
the  best  of  conditions,  a  dubious  privilege.  Aside 
from  defending  his  client  at  the  time  of  trial, 
a  competent  lawyer  will  check  the  indictment  to 
see  if  it  is  faulty  and  subject  to  dismissal ;  he 
will  check  to  see  if  the  statute  of  limitations  bars 
prosecution  for  the  offense;  he  will  check  to  see 
if  the  crime  is  difficult  to  prove  and,  if  so,  he 
may  use  this  knowledge  to  try  to  persuade  the 
prosecutor  to  allow  his  client  to  plead  to  a  lesser 
charge.  Should  the  defendant  plead  guilty,  only 
an  attorney  can,  at  the  time  of  sentencing, 
marshal  facts  and  witnesses  which  may  incline 
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the  court  to  act  leniently.  And  even  if  the  de- 
fendant is  pronounced  guilty,  only  an  attorney 
can  tell  if  there  are  grounds  for  an  appeal.  At 
present  very  few  appeals  are  made  on  behalf  of 
indigent  defendants,  although — as  Professor  Wil- 
liam M.  Beaney  of  Princeton  has  pointed  out — 
this  is  not  because  errors  are  made  only  where 
defendants  have  costly,  retained  counsel.  The 
reverse  is  probably  closer  to  the  truth. 

Obviously,  the  absence  of  a  lawyer  increases 
the  chance  for  judicial  error — a  possibility  that 
worries  judges  and  prosecutors.  One  federal 
judge  remembers  with  horror  a  young  lady  who 
waived  her  right  to  counsel  and  told  the  judge  that 
a  friend,  too  drunk  to  endorse  a  check  himself,  had 
asked  her  to  sign  it  for  him.  Obligingly,  she  did  so, 
cashed  the  check,  and  gave  him  the  money.  In  her 
own  mind,  this  constituted  forgery.  The  judge, 
of  course,  refused  her  offer  to  plead  guilty.  But 
had  he  failed  to  explore  the  situation  fully,  the 
girl,  without  an  attorney,  would  have  wound  up 
with  a  prison  record. 

Having  a  lawyer  is  not  enough,  however.  The 
indigent  defendant  must  rely  on  a  lawyer  who  is 
willing  and  able  to  make  considerable  sacrifices 
on  his  behalf.  One  attorney,  A,  Wally  Sandack 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  was  routinely  appointed  to 
represent  a  defendant  against  a  first-degree  mur- 
der charge,  found  himself  caught  up  in  a  legal 
battle  that  lasted  six  years.  Mr.  Sandack  esti- 
mates that  this  case  occupied  one  solid  year  of 
his  time  and  cost  him  more  than  $25,000. 

VERY     LITTLE     FOR     NOTHING 

As  might  be  expected  when  lawyers  are  called 
upon  constantly  for  unpaid  services,  the 
response  is  not  always  zealous.  One  defendant  in 
a  federal  court  was  angry  enough  to  protest  the 
poor  representation  given  him  by  assigned  coun- 
sel and.  upon  the  attorney's  admission  of  inade- 
quacy, the  judgment  was  set  aside. 

Other  defendants  are  not  nearly  so  lucky.  In  an 
Indiana  state  court,  an  attorney  assigned  to  de- 
fend a  man  charged  with  rape  made  no  attempt 
to  offer  an  argument  for  his  client,  who  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 
The  appellate  court  observed  that  the  defendant 
"could  not  have  been  worse  off  if  he  had  had  no 
attorney  at  all." 

While  the  government  refuses  to  face  its  re- 
sponsibility, various  other  g]  re  trying  to 
lessen  the  burden  on  individu;  mrt-assigned 
attorneys.  Several  years  ago,  for  example,  the 
Cleveland  Bar  Association  collected  $30,000  to 
compensate    lawyers    for    their    defense    obliga- 


tions in  a  very  lengthy  trial.  But  "fund-raising" 
is  no  more  than  a  temporary  stopgap. 

Rotating  assignments  among  the  members  oi 
the  bar  is  another  stopgap  method  that  has  nol 
worked  well.  In  many  cases,  it  merely  invites  a 
shabby  defense,  particularly  where  the  attorney 
taking  his  turn  is  simply  not  proficient  in  crim 
inal  proceedings.  A  Vermont  lawyer,  exasperated 
over  the  rotation  system  lodged  a  sound  protest: 
"I  haven't  tried  but  two  or  three  criminal  cases 
in  my  life.  I  am  a  corporate  lawyer ;  I  don't  know 
the  requisites  of  even  the  bare  essentials  of  crim- 
inal procedure,  and  to  expect  that  I  can  take  time 
from  a  busy  law  practice  and  put  my  heart  and 
soul  into  a  job  that  is  unwanted,  abhorrent  to 
me,  is  to  deny  the  poor  respondent  the  very  guar- 
antees which  he  should  have." 

Assigning  cases  only  to  attorneys  particularly 
skilled  in  criminal  law  is  equally  unjust,  since  the 
whole  burden  then  falls  on  the  few  lawyers  who 
specialize  in  this  field.  Within  a  four-year  period, 
for  example,  a  Michigan  attorney,  Arnold  M. 
Gold,  was  appointed  to  represent  some  ninety  de- 
fendants. 

Some  courts  have  tried  to  solve  the  problem  by 
appointing  young,  inexperienced  lawyers  eager  to 
learn  the  ropes.  Pitting  novices  against  the  vet- 
eran prosecutor  may  gain  them  valuable  experi- 
ence— but  ofttimes  at  the  expense  of  the  accused. 
To  get  the  most  mileage  out  of  a  witness,  to 
know  when  to  press  and  when  to  tread  gingerly, 
to  get  to  the  truth,  and  to  present  the  facts 
favorably — these  are  skills  that  take  years  to 
develop. 

Even  judges  do  not  escape  the  hardships  im- 
posed by  the  present  system.  An  attorney  cor- 
ralled into  taking  a  case  may  act  as  if  he  were 
"doing  the  court  a  favor."  One  federal  judge 
commented  wryly :  "I  constantly  find  myself  em- 
barrassed by  having,  by  force  of  arms,  to  assign 
counsel  to  indigent  criminal  defendants."  And 
there  are  more  serious  consequences  than  em- 
barrassment. An  inquiry  into  the  counsel  waiver 
issue,  reported  in  the  Harvard  Laic  Review,  con- 
cluded that  the  many  waivers  of  counsel  must  in 
part  reflect  some  judges'  feeling  that  defendants 
may  not  need  lawyers,  and  that  this  feeling  is 
undoubtedly  often  reinforced  by  an  understand- 
able reluctance  to  burden  attorneys  with  unpaid 
assignments.  We  can  safely  predict  that  if  legis- 
lation to  compensate  attorneys  is  ever  passed,  the 
number  of  waivers  will  diminish  to  the  vanishing 
point. 

But  no  such  legislation  has  been  passed.  Why 
not?  Every  U.S.  Attorney  General  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  has  favored  it.  So  have 
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judges  and  Cabinet  members.  Bu1  the  federal 
government,  like  Hamlet,  has  problems  and  moves 
with  caution.  As  often  as  the  Senate  passed 
legislation  to  provide  indigent  defendants  with 
paid  counsel  and  money  for  investigative  ex- 
penses, the  bills  died  in  the  House. 

WHY    THERE    IS    NO    LAW 

No  one  disputes  that  justice  should  not  be 
a  function  of  money.  The  charge  of  social- 
ism voiced  years  ago  against  the  measures  was 
effectively  squelched  by  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Herbert  Brownell,  a  Republican,  who  noted: 
"To  be  paid  for  one's  work  or  services  sounds 
much  more  like  capitalism  to  me." 

While  legislators  still  disagree  about  how  much 
attorneys  should  be  paid,  the  real  opposition  is 
against  including  a  public-defender  system  in  the 
bills.  In  essence,  the  attorneys  in  a  public-de- 
fender system  would  be  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  government  to  defend  all  persons  assigned 
to  them  by  the  court.  Those  opposed  to  public- 
defender  legislation  argue  that: 

i  1 1  The  government  which  pays  the  public 
defender  inevitably  has  power  over  the  defense 
of  those  it  accuses. 

(21  The  public  defender,  working  every  day 
with  the  prosecutor,  will  eventually  become  his 
close  personal  friend  and  may  unconsciously  re- 
lax his  efforts  to  protect  the  accused.  He  will 
begin  to  cooperate  with,  instead  of  defend 
against,  the  government. 

(3)  If  the  district  court,  the  court  that  actually 
tries  the  case,  appoints  the  public  defender,  he 
may  become  subservient  to  that  court.  E.  J. 
Dimock,  U.  S.  District  Judge  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  a  staunch  opponent  of  the 
public-defender  system,  calls  it  "an  abomination," 
a  "bad  law,"  and  "bad  statesmanship."  "Is  it  not 
obvious,"  he  asks,  "that  the  last  function  that  we 
should  surrender  to  the  government  is  that  of  the 
defense  against  accusation  of  crime?"  In  Judge 
Dimock's  opinion  the  public-defender  system 
"forces  the  accused  to  accept  a  lawyer  appointed 
and  paid  by  his  opponent." 

The  proponents  of  the  public-defender  program 
— an  overwhelming  majority  of  those  actively 
concerned  with  justice  in  the  federal  courts,  in- 
cluding the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  the  U.  S.  Justice  Department,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association — feel,  as  Judge  Law- 
rence E.  Walsh  put  it,  that:  "Any  attempt  to 
look  at  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  a 
single  person  or  as  a  single  interest,  just  mis- 
judges the  flexibility  of  our  institutions."  The 


public  defender  is  no  more  likely  to  become  sub- 
servient to  the  government  because  it  pays  his 
salary  than  are  the  prosecutors  and  judges  who 
are  also  government  employees. 

State-supported  defense  systems  are  already 
operating  in  other  nations.  The  Scandinavian 
countries,  unlike  the  United  States,  make  legal 
services  available  to  all  accused  persons  regard- 
less of  financial  ability;  the  accused  can  choose 
counsel  from  panels  which  include  attorneys  ex- 
perienced in  criminal  cases;  and  those  attorneys 
are  fully  compensated  by  the  government.  Fur- 
thermore, the  defense  attorney  has  access  to 
governmental  laboratories  and  to  the  prosecu- 
tion's entire  file  against  the  defendant.  All  ex- 
perts, if  required,  are  paid  for  by  the  government. 

Based  on  the  recommendations  of  a  distin- 
guished committee  headed  by  Professor  Francis 
A.  Allen  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School,  a  bill  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  1963.  Simply 
stated,  this  bill  would  give  each  federal  district  a 
choice  of  four  different  plans.  Indigent  defendants 
could  be  represented  by  a  private  attorney  paid  by 
the  government;  a  full-time  or  part-time  federal 
public  defender;  an  attorney  furnished  by  the 
bar  association,  a  legal-aid  society,  or  other  local 
defender  organization;  or  any  combination  of  the 
foregoing.  The  bill  provides  for  paid,  competent 
representation  for  all  defendants  from  the  time 
of  arrest  through  appeal,  and  ensures  adequate 
funds  for  investigations,  expert  witnesses,  and  all 
other  necessary  services. 

The  proposed  law  is  a  good  one.  While  it  will 
not  eliminate  all  forms  of  injustice,  or  all  of 
poverty's  built-in  handicaps,  it  will  minimize  the 
importance  of  wealth  and  help  to  strike  a  balance 
of  legal  strength  between  prosecution  and  de- 
fense. Moreover,  it  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  different  communities.  Rural  areas  with 
few  criminal  cases  and,  therefore,  little  need 
for  a  full-  or  part-time  public  defender  can  elect 
representation  by  private  attorneys ;  larger  cities 
may  prefer  a  full-time  public  defender.  The  bill 
fixes  the  maximum  rate  of  compensation  to  at- 
torneys at  $15  per  hour  but  allows  the  court  to 
set  the  actual  payment.  Because  the  public  de- 
fender will  be  appointed  by  the  judicial  council 
of  the  circuit  for  a  four-year  term,  he  is  not  in 
danger  of  becoming  subservient  to  the  district 
court. 

On  August  6,  1963,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate. 
On  January  15,  196 1,  the  House  approved  a  much 
weaker  bill  of  its  own  which  makes  no  provision 
for  federal  public  defenders  and  which  sets  $500 
as  the  maximum  compensation  for  attorneys  when 
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the  offense  involved  is  a  felony  and  $300  when 
it  is  a  misdemeanor.  Compensation  for  investi- 
gative and  expert  services  is  also  limited  to  S500 
in  felony,  and  $300  in  misdemeanor,  cases. 

Obviously,  in  the  event  of  a  protracted  defense 
the  House  bill  would  provide  no  more  than  token 
payment,  and  a  defense  attorney  would  still  have 
to  defend  his  indigent  client  out  of  his  own 
funds.  What  bill,  if  any.  Congress  will  ultimately 
approve  remains  to  be  seen. 

QUIET     FORCES    FOR     CHANGE 

Should  Congress  fail  to  pass  a  meaningful  bill 
on  its  own,  however,  the  quiet  thrust  of  recent 
judicial  events  may  oblige  it  to.  On  April  19, 
1963.  U.  S.  District  Judge  Frank  M.  Johnson.  Jr. 
dismissed  the  government's  prosecution  proceed- 
ings against  Ned  Germany,  an  illiterate  and  indi- 
gent defendant  in  Alabama,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  United  States  government,  when  it  failed  to 
provide  the  defendant's  assigned  counsel  with 
money  to  interview  a  material  witness,  violated 
the  defendant's  rights  under  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment. The  order  for  dismissal  "concludes,  and 
now  holds,  that  an  effective  legal  representation 
.  .  .  requires  that  the  court-appointed  counsel  have 
funds  made  available  to  him,  or  have  assurance 
that  he  will  be  reimbursed  for  funds  necessarily 
expended  for  the  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  for  travel  .  .  .  and  in  viewing  the 
scene  of  the  alleged  crime.  .  .  ." 

"There  are  going  to  be  cases  thrown  out  all 
(iver  the  country  if  this  is  followed,"  said  At- 
torney General  Kennedy,  "and  it  makes  a  good 
deal  of  sense." 

Similar  developments  are  taking  place  in  state 
courts.  Congress's  twenty-five-year  failure  to  act 
left  them  without  a  federal  model  to  consider,  and 
they  have  tried  a  variety  of  systems.  Only  seven 
states  do  not  provide  any  programs  to  compensate 
assigned  counsel,  but  the  programs  vary  from 
good  to  inadequate.  In  many  states  counsel  must 
be  assigned  only  when  the  offense  is  a  capital  one. 
In  some  localities  defendants  wait  three  to  six 
months  for  the  court  to  assign  them  lawyers. 

The  Directory  of  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Serv- 
lists  within  the  fifty  states:  ninety-eight 
public-defender  offices  financed  by  the  public  (in 
Angeles.  San  Francisco.  Miami.  Chicago. 
Providence,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis,  among  other 
cities  ;  fourteen  legal-aid  offices  financed  pri- 
including  ones  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Cin<  and  Philadelphia!  :   and  fifteen  sup- 

ports combination   of   public   and   private 

funds  more  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  offer  ex- 


amples'*. In  1960,  the  District  of  Columbia  set 
up  a  system  in  which  attorneys  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment work  full-time  and  are  assisted  by 
lawyers  engaged  in  private  practice,  who  volun- 
teer their  services  on  a  part-time  basis.  These 
systems  offer  fine  representation,  but  the  United 
States  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  large  cities, 
and  impoverished  defendants  in  many  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  are  still  not  represented 
at  all.  This  despite  the  fact  that  about  60  per 
cent  of  those  brought  before  the  state  bar  simply 
cannot  afford  counsel. 

The  state  courts,  however,  have  now  been 
challenged.  In  March  1963,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  they  must  not  only  assign  counsel  to 
an  indigent  defendant  in  a  capital  case,  but  must 
also  do  so  in  every  felony  case.  The  matter  in 
question  involved  Clarence  Gideon,  who  had  been 
accused  of  a  felony  in  a  Florida  state  court.  Ap- 
pearing in  court  without  funds,  he  asked  for  an 
attorney  but  was  told  lawyers  were  assigned 
only  in  capital  cases.  Gideon  was  thereupon  forced 
to  conduct  his  own  defense.  He  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  five  years.  When  the  case  was 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  verdict  was 
unanimous  in  his  favor.  Justice  Black,  writing 
for  the  court,  said  that  "reason  and  reflection  re- 
quire us  to  recognize  that  in  our  adversary  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice,  any  person  haled  into 
court,  who  is  too  poor  to  hire  a  lawyer,  cannot 
be  assured  a  fair  trial  unless  counsel  is  provided 
for  him.  .  .  .  The  right  of  one  charged  with 
crime  to  counsel  may  not  be  deemed  fundamental 
and  essential  to  fair  trials  in  some  countries,  but 
it  is  in  ours." 

Retried  in  August  1963.  this  time  with  a 
lawyer,  Mr.  Gideon  was  acquitted. 

If  the  Gideon  decision  is  carried  one  step  fur- 
ther, the  accused's  right  to  counsel  will  probably 
soon  be  extended  to  include  not  only  capital  and1 
felony  cases,  but  misdemeanors  as  well,  where 
loss  of  liberty  is  at  stake.  As  Justice  Clark  ob- 
served, in  a  speech  delivered  in  St.  Louis,  "This 
case  will  possibly  have  more  physical  impact  on 
the  administration  of  justice  than  any  decided  by 
the  court  because  it  will  require  the  appointment 
of  counsel  in  thousands  of  .  .  .  cases."  He  went  on 
to  note  that  the  problem  will  reach  insurmount- 
able proportions  unless  handled  expeditiously  and 
effectively. 

On  both  the  state  and  federal  judicial  levels, 
we  have  reached  one  of  those  significant  moments 
in  social  development  when  legal  practice  seems 
determined  to  catch  up  to  legal  concept.  We  may 
yet  make  the  "equal  justice  for  all"  assertions  of 
the  civics  class  a  reality. 
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THE  VICTIMS 


On  August  7,  1958,  Leon  Thomas,  an  inmate 
of  Rockland  State  Hospital,  escaped  and 
made  his  way  to  a  nearby  house.  Seizing  a 
kitchen  knife,  he  pounced  on  Mrs.  Evelyn  Finkel, 
who  was  at  home  alone,  and  repeatedly  stabbed 
her  as  she  ran,  crawled,  and  finally  rolled  on  the 
Boor.  She  died  a  few  moments  later. 

Mrs.  Finkel's  husband,  Abraham,  subsequently 
sued  the  State  of  New  York,  charging  that 
Thomas'  escape  was  due  to  negligence  and  that — 
apart  from  the  anguish  of  his  wife's  death — he 
had  lost  the  services  of  his  housekeeper  and  the 
mother  of  his  two  children.  He  was  awarded 
$75,000  in  damages,  and  on  June  25,  1962,  the 
award  was  affirmed. 

In  receiving  compensation,  Mr.  Finkel  was  a 
rare  exception  among  the  dependents  of  the 
160,000  Americans  who  each  year  are  seriously 
injured,  forcibly  raped,  or  killed  by  their  fellow 
citizens.  This  is  not  because  their  losses  are  less 
grievous  than  Mr.  Finkel's.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  murderous  rampage  of  Henry  P.  Dusablon. 
On  Christmas  Eve,  1962,  in  Woburn,  Massachu- 
setts, he  shot  and  killed  his  friend  Frank  C.  Ross, 
stole  $100  from  him,  and  headed  for  New  York 
City.  Within  the  next  six  days  he  killed  five  more 
men,  all  chosen  at  random,  all  shot  in  the  head. 
They  included  the  proprietor  of  a  novelty  shop  in 
Manhattan,  a  Bronx  liquor-store  clerk,  a  salesman 
in  an  Army-Navy  surplus  store  in  Queens,  a 
clerk  and  the  owner  of  a  liquor  store,  again  in 
Manhattan.  In  due  course,  Dusablon  was  arrested, 


ROBERT  CHILDRES 

American  solicitude  for  suffering  seldom 
includes  the  people  beaten,  maimed,  or  killed 
by  criminals.  A  former  Rhodes  Scholar  who 
is  now  on  the  faculty  of  New  York 
University  Law  School  suggests  that  they 
deserve  help  at  least  as  much  as  the  thugs 
who  attacked  them. 


tried  and  sentenced  to  be  executed;  at  this  writ- 
ing, he  is  in  the  death  house  at  Sing  Sing.  The 
families  of  his  six  victims  are  presumably  strug- 
gling along  as  best  they  can. 

Similar,  I  assume,  is  the  situation  of  the  wife 
and  children  of  Richard  Valk,  a  New  York  truck 
driver  employed  by  United  Parcel  Service.  On 
May  17,  1961,  three  teen-agers,  Warren  Hill, 
Jerry  McChesney,  and  Lorenzo  Catanzaro,  ac- 
cording to  the  record  of  their  trial,  intercepted 
Valk's  truck  on  one  of  his  stops  in  a  luxurious 
East  Side  neighborhood,  climbed  in,  and  began  to 
loot  the  truck.  When  Valk  returned  and  tried  to 
stop  them,  McChesney  shot  him  dead,  and  the 
three  fled. 

These  are  just  a  few  samples  of  the  countless 
acts  of  random  violence  that  occur  daily  a< 
the  country.  Some  such  incidents  I  have 
hand  knowledge  of:  in  Catanzaro's  case,  for  ex- 
ample, I  joined  Professors  Norman  Redlich  and 
Charles  Ares,  also  of  the  law  facul  of  New  York 
University,  in  a  very  brief  efforl  to  prevent  his 
execution  by  the  State  of  New  York.  Happily,  he 
was  granted  clemency.  This  sort  of  representation 
— for  which  no  compensation  is  received — is  un- 
dertaken in  part  because  we  feel  that  killing  mur- 
derers is  no  answer  to  violent  crime.  More 
Americans  than  ever  before  seem  to  share  this 
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A  Cage  with  TV  in  It 


some  ultraconservatives  still  feel  that  the  best 
way  to  handle  an  inmate  is  to  beat  his  crimi- 
nality out  of  him.  This  does  not  work.  You 
just  get  an  angrier  person  back  in  the  streets 
eventually.  The  cheapest  way  to  keep  an  inmate 
is  to  put  him  in  a  cage.  Your  conscience  won't 
hurt  if  you  put  in  a  TV  and  earphones.  It  is 
the  cheapest  way  and  the  best,  provided  you 
never  intend  to  let  that  person  out.  But  if  you 
ever  intend  to  let  him  out,  you  have  got  to  do 
more  to  protect  our  community  from  angrier 
and  more  vicious  kinds  of  people.  .  .  . 

— Dr.  Melvin  Heller,  Director  of  Psychiatric 
Services,  State  Correctional  Institute,  Philadel- 
phia, speaking  on  a  TV  forum,  December  22, 
1963. 


feeling;  perhaps  most  of  us  now  believe  that 
homicide  by  the  State  is  unnecessary,  in  conflict 
with  our  ideals,  and  wrong. 

This  makes  the  more  ironic  our  curious  cal- 
lousness about  the  fate  of  those  punished  by 
criminals.  People  who  oppose  the  elimination  of 
capital  punishment  often  say,  "I  am  interested  in 
the  people  who  are  killed,  not  in  the  murderers." 
But,  in  fact,  both  they  and  those  of  us  who  op- 
pose capital  punishment  continue  to  ignore  the 
fate  of  victims  of  criminal  violence. 

In  theory,  our  legal  system  requires  that  some- 
one make  amends  for  all  unjustifiable  damage. 
And  surely  all  people  who  suffer  such  damage 
have  a  right  to  recompense,  whether  they  be 
beaten  and  raped  by  a  millionaire,  or  disabled  for 
life  by  a  pauper's  bullet.  But  in  basing  compensa- 
tion on  the  old  maxim,  "He  who  is  responsible  for 
damage  must  bear  the  loss,"  we  have  made  the 
right  to  compensation  depend  upon  the  wealth 
of  the  person  at  fault.  While  the  maxim  may  re- 
tain a  certain  validity  in  negligent  injury  and  a 
few  other  situations,  it  is  unworkable  with  violent 
injury,  since  the  typical  aggressor  has  neither 
property  nor  money  nor  insurance  out  of  which 
losses  may  be  compensated.  Because  the  person 
primarily  responsible  cannot  bear  the  loss,  only 
alternatives  remain:  either  society  compen- 
he  vi  tim,  or  he  suffers  the  consequences 
alone. 

disputes  that  the  maintenance  of  order 

tmong  the  functions  of  government,  or  that 

rnment  and  the  citizenry  behind  it  are 

>le  to  see  that  order  prevails.  It  is  clear 

from  our  crime  rate  that  we  are  not  meeting  that 


obligation.  We  complain  of  the  failure  of  police 
protection,  a  fact  both  obvious  and  lamentable. 
More  important,  however,  is  our  refusal  to  com- 
bat the  conditions  in  which  lawlessness  flourishes. 
Walking  through  any  of  several  notorious  neigh- 
borhoods in  New  York  or  Chicago  or  even  cities 
as  small  as  Memphis,  one  senses  violence  in  the 
air  and  realizes  that  crime  is  inevitable  in  so 
degraded  an  environment.  Surely  the  society 
that  tolerates  these  havens  of  violence  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  damage  their  inmates  inflict 
on  our  fellow  citizens.  And  surely  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  lethal  weapons  to  anyone  who  wants 
to  buy  them  heaps  added  responsibility  for  vio- 
lence upon  the  government. 

Even  if  society  were  not  deeply  implicated  in 
violent  injury,  some  form  of  state  compensation 
would  recommend  itself  on  independent  grounds. 
Today  each  of  us  is  left  to  take  his  chances  in 
the  grim  lottery  by  which  aggressors  choose 
their  victims.  If  the  wheel  turn  is  lucky,  one 
suffers  not  at  all.  If  unlucky,  one  meets  disaster 
and  finds  that  society  cares  not  at  all.  But  surely 
damage  endemic  to  the  community  should  not  be 
borne  solely  by  those  few  on  whom,  by  chance,  it 
falls.  If  each  year  160.000  people  are  violently 
attacked,  is  it  the  more  enlightened  policy  to 
share  their  losses  in  common  or  to  leave  the  in- 
jured to  do  as  they  can?  Should  we  all  suffer 
unnoticeable  losses  or  should  a  few  meet  disaster? 

COMPENSATION    TO    WHOM? 

State  compensation  to  victims  of  violent  in- 
jury cannot  be  termed  a  revolutionary  idea. 
There  is  too  much  historical  precedent,  and  the 
principle  behind  such  compensation  is  too  widely 
operative  in  our  society  to  justify  considering 
this  even  a  radical  reform.  The  historical  prec- 
edent dates  back  to  Hammurabi's  Code.  Mexico 
and  Switzerland  have  programs  today;  pr'e- 
Castro  Cuba  had  a  broad  scheme  of  compensa- 
tion ;  France  provides  some  indirect  reparation. 
In  our  country  we  accept  the  same  principle  by 
compensating  persons  whose  property  is  damaged 
by  riot,  workmen  injured  on  the  job,  military 
personnel,  persons  injured  by  the  negligence  of 
the  State.  The  late  Margery  Fry  was  the  most 
recent  of  the  great  exponents  of  compensation  to 
victims  of  criminal  violence  in  England.  She 
spoke  and  wrote  about  the  problem  eloquently. 
The  London  Observer  recently  gave  editorial  tes- 
timony to  her  success :  "The  principle  of  State 
compensation  for  victims  of  crimes  of  violence 
has  been  generally  accepted."  Such  controversy  as 
remains  has  to  do  only  with  the  development  of 
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an  efficient  administrative  scheme.  If  the  Ameri- 
can public  seriously  considers  the  question,  I  be- 
lieve the  response  will  be  equally  positive. 

To  consider  the  question  seriously,  one  must 
be  aware  of  the  practical  problems  a  program  of 
compensation  raises.  The  leading  and  limiting 
principle  should  be  this:  T>>  be  compensable,  vio- 
lent injury  must  be  caused  by  unjustifiable  ag- 
gression that  could  lead  the  State  to  attempt  to 
imprison  the  aggressor. 

Thus,  most  personal  injuries  would  be  ex- 
eluded — including  the  entire  array  of  negligently 
caused  injury  and  the  lawyer's  prize  in  that 
array,    negligent    handling    of    an    automobile. 

Damage  to  property  would  also  be  excluded 
for  several  reasons,  chiefly  because  it  is  never 
so  disastrous  as  injury  to  the  person  (it  does 
not  destroy  the  ability  to  earn   a   living"). 

The  final  exclusion  is  minor  injury,  that  re- 
sulting in  a  day  off  the  job,  for  example.  This  is 
a  concession  to  what  lawyers  like  to  call  "admin- 
istrative convenience."  Few  concessions  ought  to 
be  made  to  the  convenience  of  operating  our  legal 
system,  but  where  little  money  is  lost  and  the 
cost  of  processing  a  claim  would  exceed  its  value, 
the  concession  may  be  made. 

A    CEILING    IS    NECESSARY 

A  question  subject  to  great  controversy  is 
that  of  the  level  of  compensation.  The  Eng- 
lish seem  to  have  agreed  that  payments  should 
be  related  to  wages,  if  the  victim  was  a  wage 
earner,  and  to  value  of  services,  if  he  or  she  pro- 
vided services  to  the  family,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
housewife-housekeeper.  This  is  sound  policy,  and 
needs  but  one  proviso:  compensation  for  wages 
lost  must  have  a  ceiling.  Society  should  not  be 
held  responsible  to  compensate  the  president  of 
General  Motors,  should  he  be  disabled,  at  his 
going  wage.  Morally,  the  ceiling  is  easy:  it  ought 
to  be  the  average  income  in  the  area.  But  as  a 
matter  of  practical  politics,  given  our  institutions, 
it  may  be  more  difficult. 

The  relation  of  compensation  to  wages  lost  and 
value  of  services  lost  is  a  crucial  point.  Opposi- 
tion to  this  position  centers  around  two  extremes: 
the  level  of  welfare  payments,  which  is  to  be  re- 
jected as  too  low,  and  that  of  common-law  dam- 
ages, which  is  to  be  rejected  as  too  high.  As  to 
welfare,  surely  we  would  not  maintain  that 
Richard  Valk's  wife  should  dispose  of  all  prop- 
erty and  exhaust  all  money  before  qualifying  for 
compensation,  and  then  should  receive  only  the 
pittance  geared  to  induce  people  to  return  to  the 
work  force.  Nor  should  Valk  himself,  had  he  been 


merely    disabled,    have    been    similarly    treated. 

For  other,  though  equally  persuasive  reasons, 
common-law  damages  should  not  be  the  level  of 
compensation.  We  have  already  noted  that  New 
York  State  paid  Abraham  Finkel  $75,000  as  dam- 
ages held  by  the  court  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  State's  negligence.  Fourteen-fifteenths  of  this 
award  was  the  jury's  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  housewife's  services  that  the  killing  had 
taken  away  from  the  family.  Since  Mr.  Finkel  re- 
married prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  litigation 
and  presumably  received  these  services  free 
thereafter,  the  size  of  the  award  cannot  be  sup- 
ported in  terms  of  compensation  for  lost  services. 

Moreover,  common-law  damages  do  not  even 
pretend  to  be  limited  to  monetary  loss  caused  by 
the  injury.  Damages  are  sometimes  awarded  a 
plaintiff  solely,  it  is  said,  to  punish  the  de- 
fendant. And  damages  are  commonly  awarded 
for  what  in  this  country  is  termed  "pain  and 
suffering,"  an  amorphous  category  not  subject 
to  measurement  in  monetary  terms  and  popular 
among  plaintiff's  attorneys  precisely  for  that 
reason.  Because  "pain  and  suffering"  cannot  be 
measured,  courts  of  appeal  are  unable  to  over- 
turn exorbitant  jury  awards.  Whatever  the  merits 
in  traditional  contexts  of  these  characteristics  of 
common-law  damages,  surely  they  demonstrate 
the  undesirability  of  providing  state  compensa- 
tion at  such  a  level. 

Also,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish that  a  particular  crime — assault  in  the 
second  degree,  for  instance — has  been  committed. 
The  fact  that  an  individual  has  suffered  the  con- 
sequences of  an  illegal  act  of  violence  should 
suffice  to  establish  his  right  to  compensation. 
This  he  should  receive  whether  or  not  the  ag- 
gressor is  known,  whether  or  not  evidence  ad- 
missible in  court  can  be  found. 

LAWYERS    WILL    SAY    .    .   . 

Lawyers  will  nevertheless  contend  that  the 
problem  should  be  met  by  having  victims 
take  their  case  to  court  and  having  the  State  pay 
the  damages  if  the  aggressor  cannot.  In  part  this 
argument  will  be  based  on  administrative  sim- 
plicity. Existing  machinery  will  do  the  job.  But 
the  simplicity  is  formal,  not  real.  The  admin- 
istrative structure  of  the  courts  is.  perhaps  in- 
evitably, more  chaotic  and  more  costly  than  a 
structure  designed  afresh  to  provide  compensa- 
tion solely  for  monetary  loss. 

Further,  the  lump-sum  judgment  of  common- 
law  damages  is  unsuitable  since  the  victims' 
needs  will  change  over  the  years.  The  delay  of 
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two  or  three  years  in  receiving  payment  of  dam- 
ages is  equally  unsatisfactory,  for  compensation 
is  often  most  needed  immediately  following  the 
criminal  act.  Most  of  all,  as  citizens  we  would  be 
silly  to  institute  a  program  of  compensation  only 
to  see  one-third  of  the  "compensation"  paid  to 
lawyers  rather  than  victims.  And  lawyers  have 
no  just  complaint:  state  compensation  to  victims 
of  violent  injury  would  obstruct  none  of  the  bar's 
present  som-ces  of  income.  The  common  law  was 
not  developed  to  meet  problems  such  as  the  one 
discussed  here;  much  as  we  respect  the  common 
law,  we  should  not  thrust  it  into  an  alien  context. 
While  few  people  will  dispute  that  the  risk 
of  loss  through  violent  injury  ought  to  be  spread 
among  a  larger  group  than  the  160,000  annual 
victims,  many  may  argue  that  this  ought  to  be 
done  through  the  purchase  of  insurance  from  a 
private  carrier.  Precisely  because  the  risk  is 
so  slight,  however,  few  people  are  persuaded  to 
buy  such  insurance.  The  odds  against  being  a 
victim  are  better  than  a  thousand  to  one,  despite 
our  record-breaking  crime  rate.  Unlike  death 
which  is  inevitable,  and  sickness  which  is  prob- 
able, violence  is  not  a  hazard  people  are  willing 
to  insure  against.  Moreover,  the  victims  most 
likely  to  be  made  destitute  are  those  who  most 
rarely  have  insurance  of  any  kind.  Perhaps  they 


should  buy  more  insurance,  though  for  many  it 
would  mean  paying  premiums  with  bread  money, 
but  it  is  merely  callous  to  argue  that  the  failure 
to  insure  makes  the  victim  responsible  for  his 
own  losses. 

State  compensation  to  victims  of  violent  in- 
jury should  be  administered  by  a  government 
board  which  need  not  have  a  large  staff.  As  the 
need  arose,  the  board  would  refer  claims  to  a 
local  lawyer  who  would  look  into  the  case  and 
advise  whether  payment  was  in  order,  and,  if  so, 
the  amount  of  damage  and  expense  incurred.  In 
addition  to  wages  lost  and  value  of  services  lost, 
which  would  be  compensated  by  weekly  or 
monthly  payments,  expenses  caused  by  the  injury 
(cost  of  hospital  or  burial  for  example)  would, 
where  needed,  be  paid  immediately.  Weekly  or 
monthly  payments  would  be  altered  or  stopped 
as  changing  circumstances  moderated  or  elimi- 
nated the  damage. 

Although  the  cost  of  the  program  will  not  be 
burdensome,  the  fact  that  the  community  ac- 
cepts responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  vio- 
lence may  have  important  collateral  benefits.  We 
may  begin  to  insist  on  better  police  protection. 
And — more  importantly — we  may  be  moved  to 
attack  with  real  vigor  the  social  conditions  that 
breed  violence. 


Payment  in  Kind 


the  very  fact  that  a  man  is  sent  to  prison  relieves  him  of  all  further 
obligation;  there  is  no  correction  in  this.  The  prison  shuts  him  in  but,  by 
the  same  token,  shuts  out  what  he  has  done.  Why  not  make  it  a  condition  of 
his  parole  that  he  pay  [for]  damages  suffered  because  of  him  or,  where 
possible,  correct  those  damages?  This  would  give  him  a  more  personal 
relationship  to  the  crime  and  the  other  people  involved,  the  people  who  are 
the  real  losers.  One  of  the  most  unpleasant  experiences  of  my  life  was  having 
to  pay  for  and,  worst  of  all,  replace  a  window  I  had  broken.  Paying  was 
easy,  for  money  has  no  emotional  value,  but  the  trouble  and  work  of  replacing 
the  window  was  a  real  blow  to  the  pride,  and  that  was  correction  to  its 
finest  degree.  If  correction  were  used  this  way.  it  would  not  be  so  easy  for 
the  check  man  or  armed  robber  to  forget  his  action  upon  entering  the  prison. 
He  would  be  reminded  again,  not  only  at  the  time  of  his  release,  but  perhaps 
each  week  when  he  went  to  make  a  payment  on  the  money  stolen.  Having  to  face 
one  we  have  wronged  is  the  most  difficult  task  a  man  can   undertake, 
particularly  a  convict. 

A  crime  is  an  impersonal  thing,  unless  it  is  a  crime  of  passion.  In  most 
cases  the  criminal  does  not  know  the  victim:  he  can  feel  no  remorse  at  having 
stolen  from  him.  Imagine  how  hard  it  would  be  for  the  thief  to  apologize 
and  pay  back  money  stolen  from  an  old-age  pensioner  or  someone  on  relief. 
It  might  be  thought  that  this  would  work  only  for  the  kids,  but  you  and  I 
know  that  shame  knows  no  age. 

— From  "A  Three-time  Loser  Looks  at  Crime,"  by  Mel  L.  Nations,  Honorable 
Mention  in  Harper's  Contest:  The  Prisoner  Speaks  Out. 
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THE  VOICE 
OF  THE  CONVICT 


'The  Piisonei  Speaks  Out,"  a  contest  which  "Harper's"  conducted  in  a  representative 
cross  section  of  state  and  federal  prisons,  brought  in  more  than  two  hundred  entries. 
The  prize  winners  are  published  here  and  selections  from  the  manuscripts  which  won 
honorable  mention  appear  throughout  the  Supplement.  The  winners  were,  First  Prize: 
Calvin  G.  Reid;  Second  Prize:  Kenneth  E.  Whelan;  Third  Prizes:  Jim  Little  and  Robert 
A.  Trask;  Honorable  Mention:  Paul  Leroy  Allen,  Robert  McKay,  and  Mel  L.  Nations. 


The  Phone  Call 


By  CALVIN  G.  REID 


I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  capital  punish- 
ment, but  until  about  ten  years  ago  I  wasn't 
exactly  against  it,  either.  What  finally  made  up 
my  mind  was  an  experience  I  had  at  a  state  prison 
in  the  South. 

I  was  chief  inmate  clerk  in  the  control  office, 
the  nerve  center  of  the  sprawling  prison  housing 
nearly  three  thousand  convicts,  and  it  was  part 
of  my  duty  to  keep  an  up-to-the-minute  record 
of  the  inmate  population.  When  a  new  inmate 
arrived  I  was  notified  immediately,  and  when  a 
prisoner  was  to  be  discharged  I  was  notified  in 
advance — with  one  exception.  I  received  no  notice 
of  an  impending  execution,  simply  because  no  one 
knew  for  certain  whether  it  would  be  carried  out 
as  scheduled. 

No  execution  was  ever  a  certainty  until  the 
condemned  man  was  literally  on  his  way  from  the 
death  cell  to  the  execution  chamber,  at  which 
point  the  receiver  would  be  lifted  from  the  tele- 
phone on  the  wall  just  outside  the  door,  thus 
cutting  off  all  contact  with  the  outside  world 
as  well  as  with  the  remainder  of  the  prison. 

Executions  were  carried  out,  usually  on  Friday 
morning  between  ten  o'clock  and  ten  thirty,  on  the 
ifth  floor  of  the  administration  building,  four 
floors  above  my  office.  As  a  rule  I  went  out  into 
he  corridor  to  watch  the  officials  and  witnesses 
leave  for  the  chamber,  but  sometimes  I  forgot  that 
an  execution  was  to  take  place  and  it  would  be 
before  I  knew  about  it.  That  is  how  quietly 
and  swiftly  the  job  was  always  done.  Not  know- 
ing any  of  the  occupants  of  Death  Row  personally, 


and  having  no  direct  contact  with  them,  I  wasn't 
greatly  moved  by  their  plight.  But  one  execution 
which  took  place  in  1953  perturbed  me  quite  a 
bit  and  still  lingers  in  my  memory  like  a  bad 
dream. 

The  story  begins  with  the  arrival  at  the  prison 
of  a  young  Negro  under  sentence  of  death.  I  will 
not  use  his  real  name  because  he  had  two  small 
sons  who  are  now  in  their  teens  and  might  suffer 
needless  embarrassment.  Instead  I  shall  call  him 
Tom  Waike. 

I  never  knew  the  details  of  Waike's  crime,  and 
though  I  have  since  wondered  many  times  whether 
he  was  guilty,  I  was  not  then  concerned  with  that 
question.  The  thing  that  disturbed  me  was  an 
urgent  telephone  call  I  received  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  being  electrocuted. 

But  first  let  me  go  back  to  the  day  preceding 
the  execution.  I  had  stepped  out  of  the  control 
office  to  hand  some  papers  to  the  guard  at  the 
inner  gate  of  the  rotunda,  which  was  a  sort  of 
no-man's-land  sepai-ating  the  front  hallway  of  the 
administration  building  from  the  prison  proper. 
It  was  here  that  convicts  had  their  visits  with 
relatives — always  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
guards.  The  regular  visiting  days  were  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  but  allowances  were  made  for  special 
circumstances. 

On  this  particular  day — a  Thursday,  I  believe — 
a  lone  Negro  convict  of  about  thirty  sat  on  a 
bench  with  two  small  boys,  one  on  either  side  of 
him.  The  lads,  about  five  and  six  years  of  age, 
were  clothed  neatly  in  long  pants,  dark  coats  with 
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matching  visored  caps,  and  brown  shoos.  They 
were  staring  up  into  the  man's  I 

The  man's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  floor.  His 
hands,  which  were  large  like  the  rest  of  his  body, 
were  pressed  between  his  knees  with  the  fingers 
interlaced.  His  lips  were  moving  but  I  was  too 
far  away  to  hear  his  voi 

My  eyes  strayed  from  him  and  the  children  to 
the  gaunt  figure  of  an  elderly  Negro  man  who 
stood  in  the  hallway  just  beyond  the  outer  gate  of 
the  rotunda.  He  wore  a  Roman  collar  and  faded 
clerical  garb.  His  head  was  bowed  in  an  attitude 
of  prayer. 

The  picture  added  up  to  just  one  thing:  a  con- 
demned convict  having  his  last  visit. 

Turning  to  the  guard.  I  said.  "His  children?" 

"Yeah,"  the  guard  replied.  "That's  Tom  Waike. 
Hi   comes  down  tomorrow  morning." 

"What   do  you  suppose  he's  telling  his  boys?" 

"I  don't  have  to  suppose,"  the  guard  said.  "I 
knoio  what  he's  telling  them  kids.  He's  telling 
them  the  Governor  and  Parole  Board  won't  let 
him  die  tomorrow." 

For  a  while  neither  of  us  spoke  again.  Then 
the  guard  said  softly.  "I  hope  he's  right.  Nobody 
likes  to  see  kids  become  orphans." 

"Their  mother's  dead?"  I  inquired. 

"I'm  not  sure,"  he  replied,  "but  I  think  so.  Any- 
way, she  hasn't  been  here  to  see  him." 

The  convict  now  had  his  arms  draped  over  the 
frail  shoulders  of  his  sons  as  though  he  were 
trying  to  protect  them  from  the  world.  The  scene 
made  a  vivid  impression  on  my  mind. 

I  wheeled  and  hurried  back  to  the  office. 

At  sundown  I  saw  the  death  watch  enter  the 
prison  and  take  the  elevator  to  the  fifth  floor. 
I  knew  he  would  sit  in  front  of  Waike's  cell  all 
night,  keeping  the  condemned  man  company  and 
watching  for  the  least  sign  of  a  suicide  attempt 
or  nervous  collapse.  About  midnight  Waike's  last 
full  meal  would  be  sent  up  to  him.  The  death 
watch,  a  rustic  from  some  nearby  farm  hired  for 
the  last  three  nights  only,  would  share  it. 

At  sunup  the  prison  chaplain  would  go  to  Death 
Row  and  stay  with  Waike  through  his  last  few 
hours.  Finally  ten  o'clock  would  come  and,  with 
it,  the  warden  and  his  assistants.  The  warden 
would  unfold  the  death  warrant  and  read  it  aloud 
to  Waike,  then  nod  to  the  chaplain  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  death  march.  A  guard  would 
unlock  the  cell  door  and  swing  it  open.  The  chap- 
lain would  open  his  Bible  to  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm  and  commence  reading  the  beautiful  verses 
in  a  loud,  clear  tone  of  voice.  Waike  would  step 
through  the  cell  door  and  grasp  the  chaplain's 
proffered  hand.  One  slow  step,  then  another.  Only 


a  minute  or  two  remained  now  before  the  tele- 
phone would  be  lifted  from  its  hook,  leaving 
Waike  in  the  hands  of  God  because  the  Governor 
could   no   longer  get   through    to   the   warden. 

On  that  Friday  morning  in  195.'?  I  went  out  into 
the  corridor  and  watched  the  officials  and  wit- 
nesses enter  the  elevator. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  and  I  knew  the  end  could  not 
be  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  away.  A 
guard  broughl  up  the  rear  and  closed  the  heavy 
steel  gate  across  the  elevator  entrance,  handing 
the  key  to  one  of  the  officials,  who  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  Back  at  the  office,  I  could  not  keep  my 
mind  on  my  work,  so  I  dropped  what  I  was  doing 
and  prepared  to  sweat  out  the  next  twenty  min- 
utes. Two  other  inmate  clerks  were  busy  at  their 
desks,  absorbed  in  their  chores.  The  execution 
was  of  only  remote  interest  to  them. 

The  big  electric  clock  on  the  wall  showed  five 
minutes  past  ten.  From  the  clock  my  eyes  wan- 
dered to  the  telephone  on  my  desk,  its  thin 
insulated  wire  disappearing  into  a  metal  conduit 
in  the  floor.  Suddenly  the  thought  struck  me  that 
Tom  Waike's  only  hope  for  life  now  lay  in  a 
fragile  wire  like  that.  And  as  the  red  hand  on  the 
clock  sped  around  the  dial,  that  one  remaining 
lifeline  was  becoming  thinner. 

Yesterday  Waike  had  seemed  confident  that  he 
would  be  saved  from  the  chair.  I  wondered  how 
he  was  feeling  now  with  only  minutes  left  to  live. 
Was  he — like  a  drowning  man  grasping  at  a 
straw — trusting  that  a  miracle  would  happen  at 
the  last  moment?  In  my  mind's  eye  I  could  see 
him  seated  between  his  two  small  sons,  his  big 
arms  wrapped  around  their  shoulders,  telling 
them  to  be  sure  and  ask  the  reverend  to  bring 
them  back  to  see  him  again. 

I  was  abruptly  jolted  out  of  my  reverie  by  the 
harsh  clamoring  of  the  telephone  bell.  I  grabbed 
the  phone  and  said,  "Control  office — Reid  speak- 
ing." I  could  hear  someone  breathing  heavily  on 
the  other  end  of  the  line.  Presently  the  switch- 
board operator  asked,  "Is  the  captain  there?" 


Ten  institutions  participated  in  Harper's  con- 
test, "The  Prisoner  Speaks  Out":  the  State 
Reformatory  for  Men  in  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota; 
Ohio  Penitentiary  in  Columbus:  Illinois  State 
Penitentiary,  Menard  Branch;  California  Institu- 
tion for  Women  (Corona)  in  Frontera;  California 
State  Prison  at  San  Quentin;  the  Penitentiary 
of  New  Mexico  in  Santa  Fe;  the  Huntsville  Unit 
of  the  Texas  Depart:)' tut  of  Corrections ;  Federal 
Reformatory  for  Women  in  Alderson,  West 
Virginia;  Federal  Correctional  Institution  at 
Terminal  Island,  California;  and  the  U.  S.  Peni- 
tentiary at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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"No,  he  isn't,"  I  replied. 

"Do  you  know  of  any  way  I  can  get  in  touch 
with  the  warden?  I  have  an  urgent  call  here  from 
the  Governor  and  I  can't  raise  the  fifth  floor." 

My  heart  leaped  into  my  mouth.  The  Governor 
was  halting  the  execution!  Or  was  he? 

My  eyes  flew  to  the  clock  on  the  wall.  Ten 
minutes  past  ten.    Was  it  too  late? 

The  operator  was  still  talking  to  me  but  I 
hardly  heard  him.  "I  know  the  elevator's  shut 
down,"  he  said,  "but  maybe  someone  can  get  the 
key  and  go  up  the  stairwaj  ." 

I  slammed  the  phone  down  and  shot  out  of  my 
chair.  The  telephone  on  the  fiffh  floor  was  off  its 
cradle  and  there  wouldn't  be  time  for  anyone  to 
pick  out  the  right  keys  and  go  up  the  seldom-used 
stairway,  unlocking  at  least  one  door  on  each 
loor. 

There  was  only  one  chance — and  a  slim  one  at 
that.  From  a  drawer  in  the  captain's  desk  I  took  a 
rubber  slingshot  with  a  forked  handle  which  a 
guard  had  taken  from  a  convict.  Hastily  looking 
around  for  something  to  us.;  as  ammunition,  I 
snatched  a  handful  of  paper  clips  and  raced  out 
of  the  office  to  a  door  leading  to  a  courtyard. 

The  door  was  unlocked,  so  I  bounded  out  to 
where  the  windows  on  the  fifth  floor  were  visible. 
They  looked  as  if  they  were  a  mile  away,  and  to 
make  matters  worse  the  tower  itself,  where  the 
execution  chamber  was,  rose  from  the  roof  of  the 
main  building  several  feet  back  from  the  coping. 

I  realized  the  situation  was  virtually  hopeless; 
but  I  tried  anyhow.  The  paper  clips  just  weren't 
heavy  enough  to  make  it  across  the  roof  of  the 
main  building  and  reach  the  windows  on  the  fifth 
floor.  In  desperation  I  scanned  the  courtyard  for 
a  pebble  or  other  object  heavy  enough  to  carry 


the  distance.  But  the  courtyard  was  clean  as  a 
hound's  tooth.  I  thought  about  yelling  but  con- 
cluded this  would  be  useless  too,  for  my  yells 
would  not  be  heard  enough  to  arouse  curiosity  in 
the  execution  chamber. 

A  large  copper  cable  ran  down  the  side  of  the 
building  from  the  execution  chamber  and  entered 
the  ground  a  few  feet  from  where  I  stood.  I  knew 
this  was  the  ground  wire  for  the  electric  chair. 
If  I  could  only  sever  it  .  .  . 

I  rushed  back  to  the  office  for  the  hatchet  that 
was  kept  in  a  wooden  cabinet  there.  But  one 
look  at  the  clock  told  me  it  was  too  late.  The  time 
was  now  10:18.  Besides,  I  knew  that  cutting  the 
ground  cable  wasn't  feasible.  Such  a  drastic 
measure  would  endanger  the  lives  of  everybody 
in  the  execution  chamber,  and  it  almost  certainly 
would  not  save  Waike. 

I  slumped  back  into  my  chair  and  put  my  head 
in  my  hands.  At  about  ten  thirty  a  clerk  put  the 
official  death  notice  on  my  desk. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  since  Tom  Waike's 
execution  I  have  wondered  many  times  about 
the  Governor's  urgent  telephone  call.  It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  that  he  was  not  trying  to  stop  the 
execution.  But  it  has  been  my  experience  over  a 
quarter-century  as  a  convict  that  when  a  Governor 
puts  in  an  urgent  telephone  call  to  the  warden  of 
a  state  prison  a  few  minutes  before  an  execution 
is  scheduled,  it  usually  means  only  one  thing: 
a  reprieve  or  commutation  of  sentence. 

Since  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  truth,  I 
suppose  I'll  go  on  wondering  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  whether  Tom  Waike  died  because  a  telephone 
receiver  was  lifted  off  its  hook  a  split  second 
before  a  switchboard  operator  pressed  a  button 
to  ring  the  same  phone. 


Benny  and  His  Brothers 

By  KENNETH  E.   WHELAN 


Benny  and  his  brothers  are  three-time  losers. 
Together  they  form  the  so-called  hard  core  of 
ivism  in  prisons  across  the  country.  Benny, 
irs  an  embarrassing  resemblance  to  the 
by  f •  r  the  most  common  of  recidivist 
he  is  the  least  known.  That  is  mainly 
because  he  is  so  ambiguous,  and  because  his  more 
colorful  brothers  are  always  upstaging  him.  In 
fact,  the  only  thing  he  and  his  brothers  have  in 
comn  that  they  are  all  thieves  and  or  rob- 

bers three  times  or  better.  Their  attitudes  toward 


crime  and  prison  are  quite  different.  For  example, 
Judge,  who  by  his  own  reckoning  is  the  "best 
damned  burglar  in  Baltimore,"  likes  being  a 
burglar.  Judge  comes  from  the  old  school  where 
crime  as  a  profession  is  a  matter  of  pride.  In 
spite  of  repeated  failures  entailing  long  stretches 
of  imprisonment,  Judge  eagerly  looks  forward  to 
his  next  caper.  Xo  matter  that  he  is  seldom  able 
to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  illicit  labor,  or  that  his 
post-burgle  activity  always  gives  him  away.  If 
Judge  has  pulled  off  a  difficult  job  in  a  profes- 
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sional  manner  and  has  received  honorable  men- 
tion in  the  newspapers,  he  is  happy. 

In  prison  Judge  cooperates  with  the  authorities 
no  more  than  is  necessary  for  doing  easy  time. 
which    for    him    means    running    petty    prison 
..nd  planning  future  capers. 

Judge  is  not  without  character,  however.  He 
is  fiercely  loyal  to  his  friends,  abhors  unprovoked 
violence,  and  has  a  primitive  sense  of  fair  play. 
Judge's  philosophy  of  crime  and  punishment  is 
med  up  in  the  old  prison  maxim.  "If  you  like 
to  play,  you've  got  to  pay."  Judge  has  been  paying 
man;  now. 

Rodney,  another  one  of  Benny's  brother?  - 
something  else  again.  He  is  a  recidivist  too.  by 
now  a  four-  or  five-time  loser.  The  important 
thing  about  Rodney  is  that  he  loves  his  Mom 
with  a  passion.  There  will  always  be  found  on 
the  wall  of  his  cell  a  beautiful  photograph  of 
mother  taken  when  she  was  nineteen.  Rodney  is  a 
racker.  and  his  hobby  is  speleology.  Further- 
more, he  sleeps  rolled  up  like  a  fetus.  Psycholo- 
gists of  Freudian  persuasion  like  Rodney  very 
much. 

What  does  Rodney  think  of  crime?  Well,  he 
thinks  his  particular  kind  of  crime  is  darned 
nating.  Still,  he  knows  he  should  not  do  it. 
and  he  feels  awful  because  it  nearly  breaks  Mom's 
heart  to  see  him  in  prison.  But.  when  he  looks 
back  on  life  at  home,  it  seems  to  Rodney  that 
.  was  awfully  bossy.  If  it  was  not  that  he 
love>  -  M  m  so  much.  Rodney  would  admit  that 
he  is  rather  glad  to  be  away  from  her. 

Then  there  is  Gene,  the  most  infamous  of 
Benny's  brothers,  who.  in  spite  of  his  good  looks 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  always  a  leader,  is  liked 
by  nobody.  Gene  is  an  habitual  liar  and  com- 
pletely devoid  of  loyalty  and  consideration  for 
others.  But  the  fact  that  he  is  a  louse  does  not 
seem  to  bother  him  at  all.  Unlike  Judge  and 
Rodney.  Gene  is  not  particular  about  the  kind  of 
crimes  he  commits — usually  on  impulse.  Gene 
is  frequently  violent  but  never  remorseful,  at 
least  not  so  anybody  can  tell.  Some  people  suspect 
that  Gene  does  not  have  real  emotions  at  all. 

Wh  -  Gene  think  of  crime?  He  says  he 

gets  a  bang  out  of  it,  probably  because  it  happens 
to  be  the  wrong  way.  Imprisonment  is  a  g 
discomfort  to  Gene :  consequently,  he  never  makes 
a  reasonable  adjustment.  He  is  forever   in 
water  with  the  custodians  and  his  fellow  . 
Gene  is  called  a  sociopath  and  termed  irredeem- 
able by  many  men  of  authority,  but  Benny  with 
unaccustomed  charity   has   the   rather 
idea  that  all  Gene  needs  is  to  be  shocked  by  love 
like  Saint  Paul. 


Judge.  Rodney,  and  Gene  all  like,  one  way  or 
other,  to  commit  crimes.  But  Benny  is  an  odd- 
ball. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  three-time 
loser.  Benny  has  no  enthusiasm  for  crime.  He 
thinks  it  is  pretty  stupid  busine— 

Outside,  when  things  are  going  smoothly — the 
first  months  on  parole — Benny  is  a  model  citizen. 
He  has  never  been  arrested  for  disturbing  the 
peace  or  for  breaking  the  law  just  to  break  it. 
has  Benny  ever  doubted  that  crime  does  not 
pay.  at  least  not  in  cash. 

-:e  Gene.  Benny  is  not  partial  to  a  particular 
kind  of  crime.  When  crisis  strikes.  Benny  does 
whatever  is  at  hand.  If  he  happens  to  have  access 
to  his  employer's  cash  receipts,  chances  are  he 
will  become  an  embezzler:  if  he  is  unemployed 
and  unarmed.  Benny  is  likely  to  try  his  hand  at 
burglary;  if  he  happens  upon  a  gun.  he  will 
almost  certainly  become  an  armed  robber. 

Benny  never  plans  his  crimes,  makes  no  effort 
to  minimize  risk,  carries  them  out  almost  apolo- 
getically, and  afterward  makes  little  attempt  to 
ensure  his  getaway.  As  every  investigating  detec- 
tive knows.  Benny  loves  to  confess  and  be  for- 
given. And  when  confronted  with  a  reasonably 
convincing  facsimile  of  parental  authority,  he  is 
often  overwhelmed  by  feelings  of  guilt  and  re- 
morse. He  knows  that  as  a  criminal  he  is  lacking, 
but  for  some  reason  he  is  not  able  to  muster  the 
interest  necessary  for  improvement.  Besides,  all 
he  really  wants  when  he  commits  a  crime  i 
bring  about  a  change  in  his  life.  Crime  for  Benny 
is  a  quick  way  out  of  a  difficulty  that  he  has 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  emotional  stamina  to 
endure. 

-  mewhere  in  his  childhood.  Benny  picked  up 
the  habit  of  running  from  trouble  instead  of 
standing  his  ground.  Whenever  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  real  world  force  themselves  on  him 
he  goes  running  t  >  prison.   Inside,  where 

gs  are  always  smooth.  Benny  never  talks 
about  crime.  Crime  and  the  behavior  and  atti- 
tude- -imply  do  not  fit  in  with  the  kind 
of  life  Benny  lives  in  prison.  He  does  wholesome 
-  '.earning  a  trade,  working  regu- 
the  prison  industry,  attending  prison 
school  or  group  counseling  at  night,  or  p-rsuing 
a  hobby.  He  likes  the  program  and  the  pro- 
gramers  like  him.  He  has  often  thought  that  if 
only  he  had  a  good  program  outside  prison,  he 
might  at  least  show  everybody  how  sincere  his 
intentions  really  are.  Benny  is  mistaken  in  this 
.  however,  becau—  a  had  good  programs 
outside  and  failed  them  all.  Maybe  what  he 
wants  is  an  outsick  orld  much  more  like  prison. 
It  really  is  a  comfortable  place  to  be. 


The  Waiting  Time 

By  ROBERT  A.  TRASK 


This  is  the  day  you  have  been  waiting  for. 
Surprisingly,  you  have  slept  well  and  this 
morning  is  starting  the  same  as  all  other  days.  A 
bell  is  clanging  and  you  hear  the  sound  of  men 
rising,  heavy  with  sleep  and  boredom,  to  face  a 
new  day  in  San  Quentin  Prison.  For  you  this  day 
is  different,  for  today  you  are  scheduled  to  go 
before  the  Parole  Board  for  a  hearing,  a  hearing 
that  could  make  you  a  person  again  with  a  name 
and  identity  of  your  own.  You  don't  dwell  on  the 
thought  though,  that  it  is  also  possible  for  the 
Parole  Board  to  deny  you  and  postpone  further 
consideration  for  many  more  years.  You  get  up 
and  turn  on  the  light,  your  cell  partner  groans 
and  rises  in  his  bunk,  being  careful  not  to  bang 
his  head  on  the  low  ceiling.  \s  you  are  dressing 
and  moving  about  in  the  cramped  cell  you  keep 
asking  yourself:  "What  will  they  ask  me?  .  .  . 
What  shall  I  say  to  them?" 

The  bell  is  clanging  again,  signaling  time  to 
eat.  The  light  is  switched  off  and  you  both  stand 
at  the  door,  waiting  to  be  released,  each  wrapped 
in  a  cocoon  of  his  own  thoughts.  The  bar  is 
thrown  and  you  walk  down  the  tier  and  then  on 
down  the  long  narrow  stairs  and  out  the  steel 
door  into  the  big  yard,  still  wet  from  being 
washed  down  the  night  before.  Except  for  a  long 
line  of  men  walking  across  the  yard  to  the  mess 
hall,  the  flat  expanse  of  asphalt  is  empty.  The 
guards  overhead  with  the  rifles  in  their  hands 
are  no  more  noticeable  now  than  the  ever-present 
sea  gulls  gliding  overhead.  The  mess  hall,  a  large 
building,  is  filled  with  men  and  the  noise  of  trays 
clashing.  You  take  a  seat  at  the  long  narrow 
board  that  serves  as  a  table.  You  haven't  yet 
talked  with  your  buddy,  but  now  in  low  tones  you 
discuss  your  chances  at  the  board.  He  gives  ad- 
vice and  encouragement  and  lends  a  sympathetic 
ear  to  your  nervous  chatter,  knowing  that  he  too 
will  sit  some  morning  with  that  same  empty  feel- 
ing in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  pushing  the  food 
around  on  his  tray  and  trying  to  look  uncon- 
cerned. Breakfast  over,  you  return  to  the  yard, 
which  is  filling  rapidly. 

Between  four  and  five  thousand  men  live  in 
San  Quentin  and  milling  around  you  see  many 
familiar  faces  and  often  hear  the  words,  "Good 
luck,  I  hope  you  make  it."  Then  the  gates  leading 
to  the  work  area  are  opened,  and  all  but  a  few 


men  go  off,  leaving  you  behind.  The  long  wait 
begins.  The  yard  seems  empty  again,  and  you 
wander  aimlessly  about,  listening  for  your  num- 
ber and  name  to  be  called  over  the  loudspeaker. 
An  eternity  later,  you  hear  a  long  list  of  names, 
yours  among  them.  "Report  to  the  pass  window," 
the  speaker  blares.  The  guard  there  verifies  your 
pass  and  tells  you  to  stand  in  front  of  the  big 
steel  gates  guarding  the  entrance.  Then  a  small 
door  opens  and  you  are  beckoned  inside  and  told 
to  sit  along  the  wall  with  men  already  waiting. 
Slowly,  in  small  groups,  the  men  are  called  out. 
You  move  closer  to  the  second  gate,  then,  after 
another  seemingly  endless  wait,  you  move 
through  it.  After  being  thoroughly  searched,  you 
are  ushered,  along  with  five  other  inmates,  to  the 
building  where  the  board  members  are  waiting. 
Outside  the  walls  at  last,  your  head  swivels 
around  looking  at  the  ocean,  the  far  bridges,  and 
the  looming  gun  tower.  All  of  this  is  new, 
glimpsed  only  briefly  on  your  arrival. 

Inside  the  Administration  Building,  the  smell 
of  perfume  startles  you.  It's  been  a  long  time, 
and  your  eyes  follow  the  secretary  bouncing  down 
the  hall.  The  guards  who  brought  your  little 
group  this  far  turn  you  over  to  another  one  who 
sits  at  a  desk,  looking  bored.  You  sit  down  again 
in  a  small  room,  with  ten  or  fifteen  men  nervously 
waiting  their  turns.  Cigarettes  are  chain-smoked 
and  then  shredded  by  nervous  fingers.  Your  name 
is  called  and  you  move  to  the  last  stop  before  the 
Board.  The  "Hot  Seat."  Your  palms  are  sweaty 
and  your  mouth  is  dry.  After  a  little  while  you 
get  up,  go  to  the  urinal,  and  return  to  your  seat. 
Finally  you  force  yourself  to  remain  still.  A  door 
opens  and  a  con  comes  out,  the  armpits  of  his 
shirt  black  with  sweat. 

A  small  buzzer  set  on  the  wall  over  the  "Hot 
Seat"  lets  you  know  that  the  time  has  come  for 
you  to  make  your  plea  for  freedom.  Opening  the 
door  you  see  five  men,  one  of  them  the  chief . 
psychiatrist.  A  folder  containing  all  the  informa- 
tion about  your  past  life,  arrest  records,  and  con- 
duct here  at  San  Quentin  lies  spread  out  in  front 
of  the  men  facing  you.  The  psychiatrist  smiles, 
then  starts  asking  about  your  family.  "Have 
you  maintained  contact?  .  .  .  How  are  you  getting 
along  with  them?" 

The  talk  you  had  with  a  pre-board  counselor 
a  month  before  has  covered  most  of  his  questions, 
but  now  he  wants  to  clear  up  small  points  and 
study  your  conduct  while  you  are  talking.  Once 
in  a  while  the  man  to  his  right  comes  upon  a 
paper  containing  terse  official  information  and 
says,  "It  states  here  you  were  arrested  for  armed 
robbery  and  released  three  days  later.  Would  you 
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explain  what  happened?"  The  questions  go  on 
and  on,  putting  the  pieces  into  the  picture  of  you. 
The  psychiatrist  asks,  "Why  haven't  you  taken 
advantage  of  our  therapy  program 7"  You  explain 
that  with  night  school,  work  in  the  prison  indus- 
tries. Alcoholics  Anonymous,  religious-instruc- 
tion classes,  and  your  work  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  inmate  advisory  group,  you 
simply  haven't  had  the  time.  Then  come  the 
questions  concerning  the  crime  that  brought  you 
here,  and  the  scene  in  the  bar  flashes  back. 

There  you  are  with  Dolores,  laughing  and  danc- 
ing to  the  loud,  fast  music  and  drowning  yourself 
in  the  drinks  that  keep  appearing  before  you 
until  the  floor  seems  to  tilt  and  sway.  You  re- 
member telling  the  bartender  that  you'll  help  him 
clean  up  and  then  everyone  will  meet  at  the  Steak 
House  for  a  late  supper.  Still  laughing  you  start 
putting  the  barstools  on  the  counter.  Suddenly  all 
laughter  stops  as  a  stranger  in  a  dark-blue  suit 
refuses  to  move,  and  sneers  at  your  efforts  to  be 
polite.  The  wild  action  takes  place  in  seconds  and 
the  man  is  lying  on  the  floor,  broken  and  still.  A 
woman  screams.  You  drop  the  barstool  you  hit 
him  with  and  then  you  are  running.  All  of  this 
passes  through  your  mind.  How  can  you  explain 
it  to  these  calm,  sober  men  sitting  in  this  quiet 


room?  Finally,  you  tell  the  story  in  the  simple 
statement.  "I  got  in  a  liar  fight  and  the  guy  al- 
most died."  The  charge:  Assault  with  Intent  to 
Commit  Murder,  a  sentence  of  two  to  fourteen 
years.  Would  it  do  any  good  to  explain  the  agoniz- 
ing self-reproach  you  have  experienced  night 
after  night  lying  on  your  bunk? 

The  board  has  been  talking,  probing,  and 
evaluating  you  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
now  they  close  your  interview  with  the  words, 
"We'll  let  you  know  our  decision.  Meanwhile, 
keep  up  the  good  work."  Walking  out  of  the  room 
you  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  sweat  has 
soaked  your  shirt. 

Back  through  the  room  of  chain-smoking  men, 
back  through  the  double  steel  gates,  and  once 
again  to  the  limited  freedom  of  the  yard.  The 
board  appearance  is  over  now  and  for  the  next 
two  days  you  hope  and  wait.  Finally  a  guard 
stops  in  front  of  your  cell  and  places  a  folded 
slip  of  paper  on  the  bars.  Unfolding  it,  you  draw 
in  a  deep  breath  and  then  let  it  out  slowly  as  you 
sit  down  on  your  bunk.  Your  cell  partner  picks  up 
the  paper  you  have  let  fall  and  reads  the  single 
word  on  it:  "DENIED." 

The  waiting  period  has  ended  and,  in  the  same 
instant,  started  all  over  again. 


I  Care,  You  Care,  He  Cares 


By   JIM   LITTLE 


Recently  I  read  an  article  by  Arthur  Gordon 
about  "Caring"  which  jarred  me  out  of  my 
usual  lethargy  with  the  message:  "The  more 
things  you  care  about,  and  the  more  intensely 
you  care,  the  more  alive  you  become." 

At  first  I  thought  this  message  applied  to  the 
man  on  the  streets.  Every  time  I  enter  the  front 
gates  of  a  prison  I  tuck  all  of  my  caring  away  in  a 
place  where  I  store  my  "street  habits."  Still,  the 
article  disturbed  me.  Later  that  evening  when  the 
dormitory  had  settled  down  to  the  occasional 
coughs  and  muffled  groans  of  men  either  asleep 
or  fighting  to  get  to  sleep,  I  remembered  an  in- 
cident which  happened  years  ago,  in  another 
penitentiary. 

I  was  sitting  beside  No.  1  building  on  a  scorch- 
ing California  summer  day.  The  shade  from  the 
building  extended  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
benches  and  offered  a  limited  refuge.  Cherokee, 
Scotty,  and  I  lounged  in  droopy-eyred  discomfort 
while  we  watched  another  con  come  down  from 


the  upper  yard.  As  he  passed  us,  he  made  an 
obscene  remark  about  the  heat.  We  heard  him 
clearly,  and  ignored  him. 

Two  other  men  who  were  seated  up  the  bench 
from  us  must  have  heard  only  the  last  part  of 
what  he  said.  They  immediately  stiffened,  their 
dull  conversation  stopped  by  the  tightening  of 
their  mouths.  Moon,  a  full-blooded  Zuni  with  a 
complete  understanding  of  curse  words,  jumped 
up  and  ran  to  a  rack  where  a  punching  bag  hung 
limp,  and  reached  on  top  for  a  pick  handle  he  had 
stashed  there.  His  partner,  Pat,  a  homosexual 
turned  wolf  after  the  flush  of  youth  had  worn  off, 
drew  a  length  of  two-inch  pipe  from  under  the 
bench. 

The  other  convicts  sitting  silently  and  watch- 
ing with  me — we  knew  from  the  beginning  what 
the  misunderstanding  <'-s  all  about.  We  knew 
the  attackers  and  we  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen.  Still,  we  waited  in  salty-mouthed  antici- 
pation; none  of  us  thought  to  warn  the  victim. 
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It  was  hot,  and  we  just  did  not  care.  After  all,  it 
was  not  our  beef. 

The  man  who  had  remarked  about  the  miser- 
able heat  shuffled  on,  completely  unaware  of 
having  offended  anyone,  until  Pat  slipped  up  be- 
hind him  and  scored  a  home  run  off  the  top  of  his 
head.  Moon's  crushing  blow  in  the  middle  of  his 
back  sent  him  to  the  ground. 

Any  man  who  has  done  time  has  seen  what  the 
quick  flaring  violence  of  men  who  do  not  care  can 
do  to  men  who,  because  of  their  utter  hopeless- 
ness, care  even  less.  Those  who  have  not  done 
time  need  not  be  burdened  with  the  details  of 
how  a  helpless  man  writhes  on  the  ground  and 
sobs  for  the  mercy  of  oblivion. 

While  we  were  watching  the  beating  in  mild 
amusement,  another  breed  of  man  came  by.  He 
was  not  a  personal  friend  of  the  man  seeking 
protection  in  the  bloody  dust,  nor  did  he  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  two  grunt- 
ing attackers.  But  he  stepped  between  the  crea- 
ture on  the  ground  and  the  men  swinging  their 
lethal  weapons.  He  held  up  his  empty  hands  to 
show  that  he  was  unarmed.  Standing  relaxed,  he 
seemed  to  ignore  the  victim  while  he  studied  the 
panting  men  in  front  of  him. 

"That's  enough,"  was  all  he  said  while  he  con- 
tinued to  stand  relaxed,  quiet,  watching. 

Moon,  the  bully  boy  with  the  pick  handle,  made 
a  threatening  gesture.  He  said,  "Mon,  you  buying 


into  this?"  The  passer-by  shrugged  a  noncom- 
mittal answer  and  continued  to  stand  quietly.  He 
seemed  to  look  through  Moon  and  Pat  until  they 
turned  and  threw  their  weapons  down. 

Cherokee,  Scotty,  and  I  looked  away.  The  salty 
taste  in  my  mouth  had  turned  metallic,  dry.  We 
avoided  each  other's  eyes  when  the  passer-by 
kneeled  down  to  help  the  injured  man.  One  man 
got  up  then  and  helped  escort  the  victim  across 
the  big  yard  toward  the  hospital.  The  rest  of  us 
shifted  around  in  silent  discomfort  while  we  died 
a  little  more  inside.  I  wish  I  could  say  it  was  me 
who  got  up  to  help,  but  it  wasn't. 

Remembering  all  this  did  not  miraculously 
make  me  begin  caring  about  anyone  or  anything, 
though  it  did  take  a  little  of  the  curl  out  of  my 
lip.  I  am  still  not  sure  this  isolated  incident 
proves  that  the  article  was  right,  that  "The  more 
things  you  care  about,  and  the  more  intensely 
you  care,  the  more  alive  you  become."  But  it  does 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  fewer  things  you  care 
about,  the  more  indifferent  you  become,  the 
"deader"  you  are. 

The  few  times  I  have  taken  a  "calculated" 
risk  by  deliberately  discarding  my  shell  of  in- 
difference, I  have  felt  rich  inside.  A  guy  with 
enough  practice  might  develop  a  meaningful  way 
to  live  in  prison.  Who  knows?  This  caring-bit 
might  be  the  first  step  toward  a  more  purposeful 
life  on  the  streets. 
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WITHOUT  BARS: 

Some  bold  (and  some  timorous) experiments 


Before  the  first  world  war,  a  famous  American 
penal  administrator.  Matt  Osborne,  gave  a 
description  of  prisons  which  is  still  roughly  ac- 
curate: They  endeavor,  he  wrote,  "to  make  men 
industrious  by  driving  them  to  work;  to  make 
them  virtuous  by  removing  temptation;  to  make 
them  respect  the  law  by  forcing  them  to  obey  the 
edicts  of  an  autocrat;  to  make  them  farsighted 
by  allowing  them  no  chance  to  use  foresight;  to 
give  them  individual  initiative  by  treating  them 
in  large  groups;  in  short,  to  prepare  them  again 
for  society  by  placing  them  in  conditions  as 
unlike  real  society  as  they  could  well  be  made." 

A  great  variety  of  remedies  for  these  penal 
weaknesses  have  been  tried  over  the  years — and 
discarded,  although  not  necessarily  because  they 
were  bad  or  impractical  in  themselves.  The 
trouble  is  that  a  truly  reformative  prison  pro- 
gram is  incompatible  with  our  retributive  system 
of  justice.  And  retributive  it  is.  Even  when  they 
offer  "rehabilitation,"  our  prisons  exist  primarily 
to  punish.  The  way  to  get  out  of  them  is  not  by 
reforming  but  by  "doing  time."  This  may,  of 
course,  be  incidentally  reformative;  statistics 
suggest  that  a  majority  of  offenders  are  first 
offenders  who — whether  dealt  with  by  fine,  im- 
prisonment, probation,  or  suspended  sentence — 
do  not  offend  again.  But  saying  that  a  man  can 
be  cured  of  his  criminality  through  spending  a 
fixed  number  of  years  in  prison  is  like  saying  he 
can  be  cured  of  pneumonia  through  spending  a 
fixed  number  of  days  in  bed. 

It  might  be  far  more  sensible  to  regard  many 
offenders  as  mentally  or  socially  diseased  people 
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requiring  treatment  over  an  indefinite  period,  in- 
stead of  prison  terms.  If  a  person's  criminality 
is  curable  at  all,  the  exact  time  needed  for  each 
case  cannot  be  accurately  fixed  in  advance,  and  a 
system  of  indeterminate  sentences  might  make  it 
possible  to  treat  certain  offenders  soon  enough, 
or  to  confine  them  long  enough,  to  avoid  disaster. 

The  notorious  Albert  Fish,  murderer  of  a 
young  girl  whose  body  he  cooked  and  ate,  had 
previously  served  a  number  of  short  prison  sen- 
tences for  relatively  minor  offenses;  and  nearly 
all  so-called  sex  murderers  have  a  record  of  petty 
delinquency,  for  which  they  have  supposedly  re- 
paid society.  But  the  worst  crimes  are  undoubt- 
edly committed  by  graduates  of  prisons.  In  1953, 
for  example,  Carl  Austin  Hall  kidnaped  and 
killed  the  Greenlease  child  within  a  few  months 
of  being  paroled  from  the  Missouri  State  Peni- 
tentiary, where  he  had  been  serving  a  maximum 
five-year  sentence  for  robbery.  Although  the 
parole  system  was  held  to  blame,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Hall  would  have  been 
better  fitted  for  freedom  if  he  had  served  his 
sentence  in  full. 

Neither  Fish  nor  Hall  mad"  under  the 

strict  legal  definitions  of  insanity  that  exist  in 
most  of  the  United  States.  The  person  who  is 
legally  insane,  of  co:n\se,  can  be  put  out  of  the 
way  indefinitely  since  he  is  considered  dangerous. 
No  one  suggests  that  a  time  limit,  measured  by 
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the  gravity  of  his  offense,  be  set  to  his  confine- 
ment. The  madman  is  regarded  as  nonresponsible 
and  because  of  this,  in  turn,  as  unpunishable. 
Recently  we  have  begun  to  think  in  terms  of 
something  like  a  converse  assumption.  Might  not 
a  person  whose  record  proves  him  to  be  uncon- 
trollable by  punishment  cease  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  his  actions,  and.  like  the  lunatic,  become 
liable  to  indefinite  confinement  of  a  nonpunitive 
kind? 

NOT     LEGALLY     "INSANE" 

No  country  in  the  world  has  yet  answered, 
"Yes"  unreservedly.  Rut  several  nations  are 
experimenting  along  these  lines.  Under  the  Men- 
tal Health  Act  of  1950.  Rritish  courts  are  al- 
lowed, though  not  obliged,  to  commit  psychopaths 
and  other  mentally  disturbed  people  to  hospitals. 
instead  of  sending  them  to  prisons.  In  Sweden, 
abnormal  (but  sane)  offenders  may  be  sentenced 
to  an  indeterminate  peri  >d  of  preventive  deten- 
tion, with  a  maximum  and  minimum  limit.  The 
only  distinction  that  Danish  law  continues  to 
make  between  insane  offenders  and  offenders 
"suffering  from  defective  development  or  dis- 
turbance of  mental  faculties,  including  sexual 
abnormality."  is  that  the  former  are  "unpunish- 
able." while  the  latter,  who  may  be  dealt  with  by 
a  wholly  indefinite  sentence  of  preventive  deten- 
tion, are  "unfit  for  punishment." 

In  America.  Maryland  has  taken  the  longest 
step  in  this  direction.  Since  1951.  the  law  there 
has  provided  that  "defective  delinquents."  after 
being  sentenced  according  to  their  culpability, 
may  be  committed,  under  the  authority  of  the 
sentencing  court,  to  a  special  institution  at 
Patuxent  for  indefinite  confinement  and  treat- 
ment. Maryland  defines  a  "defective  delinquent" 
loosely  enough  to  include  any  person  convicted 
of  a  felony  or  of  two  or  more  offenses  punishable 
by  imprisonment,  if  he  is  suffering  from  "such 
intellectual  deficiency  or  emotional  unbalance,  or 
both,  as  to  clearly  demonstrate  an  actual  danger 
to  society." 

This  Maryland  legislation  stems  from  a  re- 
markable test  case  involving  a  youth  with  a  re- 
natory  record  and  a  history  of  delinquency 
dating  back  to  his  early  childhood.  In  1950.  when 
lie  \\as  twenty  years  old,  Rudi  (as  I'll  call  him") 
■ssfully  pleaded  insanity  to  a  charge  of  armed 
robbery.  He  did  not  consider  himself  insane:  his 
plea  simply  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  to  beat  the 
rap  Perhaps  Rudi  was  not  certifiably  insane  In- 
medical  criteria,  and  certainly  he  was  not  legally 
insane  under  the  "right  and  wrong"  test,  which 


is  recognized  in  Maryland.  Rut  three  psychia 
trists.  including  the  late  Robert  Lindner,  testified 
that  he  was  an  aggressive  psychopath  of  th 
worst  kind:  Lindner  warned  that  if  he  were  dealt 
with  punitively.  by  a  fixed  prison  term,  he  would 
very  likely  end  up  murdering  someone. 

Rudi  was  committed  to  the  State  Mental  Hos 
pital,  where  he  was  given  intensive  psycho- 
therapy :  he  received  as  much  attention  as  any 
paying  patient  in  a  private  institution.  To  begin 
with,  he  proved  highly  uncooperative:  he  had 
supposed  that  a  hospital,  compared  with  a  prison, 
would  be  a  "cinch  to  break  out  of."  and  that  was 
pretty  well  all  he  thought  about.  Rut  gradually, 
as  he  himself  has  told  me.  he  began  to  realize  that 
being  released  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  his 
willingness  to  help  his  doctors  help  him.  He  was 
actually  confined  for  six  years:  the  first  four  he 
spent  in  the  closed  criminal  wing  of  the  hospital, 
the  latter  two  in  the  open  civil  wing.  Since  his 
discharge  in  1956,  he  has  not  been  in  further 
trouble. 

But  the  legislation  which  followed  missed  the 
moral  of  this  story.  The  introduction  of  an  in- 
determinate sentence  for  "defective  delinquents" 
did  not  reform  Maryland's  law  of  criminal  re- 
sponsibility: it  merely  circumvented  it  in  a  way 
which  is  inconsistent  with  justice.  For  a  "defec- 
tive delinquent"  who  is  sent  to  Patuxent  for 
treatment  is  not.  as  Rudi  was.  regarded  as  unpun- 
ishable. On  the  contrary,  he  is  still  under  sentence, 
and  he  may  eventually  be  required  to  spend  a  fixed 
number  of  years  in  prison,  in  addition  to  the 
indefinite  period  he  serves  while  being  "cured." 

Similar  legislation  elsewhere  is  open  to  the 
same  objection.  In  Holland  and  Norway,  all  ab- 
normal offenders  are  liable  to  preventive  deten- 
tion, which  is  supposed  to  be  nonpunitive  and  in 
the  interests  of  societal  safety:  but  it  is  invariably 
imposed  in  addition  to  a  prison  sentence.  In 
Sweden,  the  abnormal  offender's  responsibility 
is  said  to  be  only  "partial."  and  preventive  de- 
tention is  allegedly  a  "reduced"  punishment.  But 
reduced  or  not.  it  may  mean  that  the  offender 
loses  his  freedom  for  a  period  far  longer  than  the 
conventional,  fixed  term. 

In  short,  under  existing  legislation,  the  in- 
determinate sentence  threatens  to  deprive  an 
individual  of  his  liberty  indefinitely  for  what 
may  be  a  relatively  minor  offense.  This  fact  ex- 
plains why  America  has  so  far  been  reluctant  to 
use  it.  although  some  twenty  states  have  laws 
providing  that  any  sex  offender,  however  petty 
his  crime,  may  be  confined  indefinitely  if  he  is 
found  to  be  "psychopathic"  or  "deviated.," 

Nevertheless,  a  penal  policy  of  treatment  for 
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indefinite  periods  may  well  be  our  only  hope  of 
combating  repeated  and  serious  criminal  activity. 
In  my  opinion,  such  a  policy  could  be  both  just 
and  effective  if  three  conditions  were  fully  met  : 
first,  if  the  offender  in  question  were  proven 
unresponsive  to  punishment  (by  reason  of  mental 
or  social  abnormality)  and  a  danger  to  society 
(by  reason  of  his  crime  or  criminal  record); 
secondly,  if  he  were  guaranteed  every  treatment 
which  might  help  him  regain  his  freedom  as  soon 
as  possible;  finally,  if  his  confinement,  subject 
only  to  the  demands  of  security,  were  strictly 
nonpunitive.  Anyone  sentenced  to  preventive  de- 
tention should  have  the  right  to  a  yearly  review 
of  his  case,  and  perhaps  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence should  be  imposed  only  after  a  second  jury 
trial  on  the  question  of  the  defendant's  mental 
state  or  social  adaptability  alone. 

At  present,  wherever  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence is  used,  proof  that  an  offender  is  abnormal, 
say.  or  psychopathic,  comes  from  a  medical  diag- 
nosis ordered  by  the  court.  Generally,  diagnostic 
procedures  are  apt  to  be  cursory.  They  are  prob- 
ably most  thorough  in  Sweden,  where  a  number 
of  diagnostic  clinics  have  been  established  to 
serve  the  courts;  though  under  medical  direction, 
they  are  staffed  by  psychologists  and  social 
workers  as  well  as  by  psychiatrists.  When  a 
court  doubts  the  efficacy  of  an  ordinary  prison 
term  for  an  offender  who  is  not  certifiably  insane 
or  mentally  defective,  it  can  order  him  to  attend 
the  appropriate  clinic  either  as  an  out-patient 
or  an  in-patient.  Diagnosis  may  take  a  month  or 
longer;  it  leads  to  a  report  which  concludes  with 
a  recommendation  for  sentence. 

IS     "TREATMENT"     THE     WORD? 

In  Sweden,  however,  neither  the  type  of  crime 
a  person  commits  nor  his  previous  record  di- 
rectly affects  his  eligibility  for  pre-sentence 
diagnosis.  Consequently,  even  a  petty  first  of- 
fender may.  in  theory  at  least,  find  himself  faced 
with  preventive  detention,  if  medical  experts 
believe  he  is  likely  to  cause  further  and  worse 
social  damage.  This  might  not  be  so  objectionable 
if  the  future  behavior  of  a  delinquent  were  al- 
ways scientifically  predictable.  But  with  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  psychiatric  and  psy- 
chological knowledge,  prognosis  is  still  to  some 
extent  guesswork.  It  seems  essential,  if  we  are 
not  to  abuse  individual  rights,  that  only  a  clearly 
persistent  criminal  or  one  who  has  committed  an 
especially  grave  first  offense  be  liable  to  preven- 
tive detention. 

Sweden,  moreover,  nowhere  near  matches  the 


trouble  given  to  diagnosing  abnormality  by  an 
efforl  to  remedy  it.  although  the  Swedish  penal 
system  is  as  humane  and  advanced  as  any  in 
the  world.  Most  Swedish  prisoners  now  serve 
their  sentences  in  open  or  semi-open  institutions, 
and  in  the  newest  of  these  each  inmate  is  given 
the  key  to  his  own  room.  Even  the  murderer  con- 
demned to  preventive  detention  in  Sweden  is  far 
better  off  than  any  American  "lifer."  He  is  rarely 
held  longer  than  ten  years,  and  great  care  is 
taken  after  his  release  to  protect  his  anonymity 
and  find  him  suitable  employment.  But  the  Swed- 
ish penal  system  has  poorer  psychiatric  facilities 
than  the  federal  penitentiaries  and  many  of  the 
state  penitentiaries  in  the  United  States.  With 
the  exception  of  the  diagnostic  clinics,  there  isn't 
a  penal  institution  in  Sweden  with  its  own  resi- 
dent psychiatrist  or  therapeutic  staff,  and.  apart 
from  ordinary  prison  training  methods  (such  as 
productive  work  and  schooling),  the  only  treat- 
ment for  people  sentenced  to  preventive  detention 
is  minimal  group  therapy.  Though  the  system  has 
worked  well  with  murderers,  whose  aggressive- 
ness usually  seems  to  "burn  out"  automatically 
after  a  period  in  captivity,  it  has,  not  surpris- 
ingly, had  little  if  any  effect  on  recidivism 
generally.* 

In  Denmark,  as  in  Sweden,  any  offender  is 
liable  to  preventive  detention,  and  it  is  a  sentence 
quite  often  imposed  on  petty  sex  offenders,  such 
as  exhibitionists,  who  have  proved  uncontrollable 
by  other  means.  But  under  the  Danish  Penal 
Code  preventive  detention  is  supposed  to  be 
purely  rehabilitative.  The  person  sentenced  to  it 
can  never  be  discharged;  he  can  only  be  paroled, 
which  means  that  he  will  automatically  be  re- 
turned to  custody  if  he  commits  a  further  offense. 
On  an  average,  parole  is  granted  after  two  years, 
though  it  can  come  sooner,  and  occasionally  it 
comes  much  later  or  not  at  all. 

Denmark  has  two  preventive  detention  institu- 
tions— -one  at  Herstedvester  near  Copenhagen, 
the  other  at  Horsens  in  Jutland.  Each  has  room 
for  about  two  hundred  inmates.  In  the  sense  that 
they  have  medical  directors  and  full-time  psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists,  physiotherapists,  social 
workers,  and  teachers,  they  can  lie  regarded  as 
proper  treatment  centers. 

But  as  big  a  claim  could  be  made  for  the  in- 
stitution at  Vacaville  in  '  ia,  where  people 

*Having  enough  psychiatrists  to  treat  criminals 
would  not  solve  the  whole  problem.  Research  into 
the  causes  of  criminality  is  also  a  necessity  and 
since  the  richest  clinical  source  is  the  criminal  him- 
self, this  is  another  argument  against  merely  ex- 
ecuting or  imprisoning  him. 
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in  special  need  of  psychiatric  help,  many  of  them 
drug  addicts  and  sex  offenders,  serve  part  or  all 
of  a  prison  sentence.  The  treatment  at  Vacaville 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Herstedvester  and 
Horsens  and  it  suffers  from  the  same  basic  de- 
ficiency— the  medical  staff,  large  though  it  may 
seem,  is  still  not  big  enough.  There  are  twelve 
psychiatrists  and  four  psychologists  to  deal  with 
about  a  thousand  patients  in  for  treatment,  and 
another  seven  hundred  in  for  diagnosis.  This 
means  that  while  fairly  intensive  group  therapy 
takes  place,  individual  psychotherapy,  which  may 
be  the  only  hope  for  a  seriously  disturbed  patient, 
is  rarely  possible.  The  equally  limited  psychiatric 
resources  at  Herstedvester  and  Horsens  are  one 
reason  why  some  Danish  sex  offenders  who  con- 
sent to  it  are  castrated,  though  this  is  an  objec- 
tionable practice,  both  medically  and  socially. 

Vacaville  is  frankly  a  prison,  where  a  man 
may  be  granted  an  early  parole  if  he  responds  to 
treatment  but  cannot  be  held  for  longer  than  the 
duration  of  his  sentence.  The  two  Danish  institu- 
tions, where  men  can  be  detained  indefinitely,  are 
not  called  prisons.  But,  with  high  surrounding 
walls,  a  plethora  of  bolts  and  bars,  and  a  full 
complement  of  uniformed  guards  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline, they  look  like  prisons  and  are  run  like 
prisons  although,  admittedly,  discipline  is  less 
oppressive  than  at  Vacaville,  and  the  inmates 
have  greater  privileges. 

SOME     INVITE     WIVES     TO     VISIT 

Like  most  prisons,  too.  they  inflict  avoidable 
pains  on  their  inmates.  A  penitentiaiy's  se- 
curity regulations,  for  instance,  are  needed,  if 
at  all.  only  for  a  few  recalcitrant  men,  and  no 
practical  (as  opposed  to  punitive)  purpose  is 
served  in  locking  the  rest  up,  like  animals  in  a 
zoo. 

Neither  Herstedvester  nor  Horsens  has  any- 
thing approaching  the  recreational  facilities  of 
more  traditional  prisons,  like  the  Federal  Peni- 
tentiary in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  with  its  own  baseball 
stadium  and  a  large,  well-equipped  auditorium 
for  concerts,  movies,  and  plays ;  neither  has  ac- 
commodations as  good  as,  say.  the  Penitenciaria 
Agro-Industrial  de  Goias  in  Brazil,  where  single 
cells  are  painted  in  pastel  shades,  and  provided 
with  a  connection  for  piped-in  radio,  and  a  cur- 
tained lavatory,  basin,  and  shower.  Together  with 
all  prisons  in  the  United  States  I  except  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Penitentiary  which  has  permitted 
the  conjugal  visit  since  1956)  the  supposedly  non- 
punitive  Danish  institutions  also  inflict  sexual 
starvation  on  their  inmates.  Yet,  in  Latin  America, 


where  the  conjugal  visit  is  a  usual  feature  of 
penal  policy,  it  seems  to  aid  rather  than  undei*- 
mine  good  order  and  discipline.  This  is  the  case 
at  Ixtapalapa,  a  model  penitentiary  built  outside 
Mexico  City  in  1957:  each  of  its  seven  hundred 
inmates  is  entitled  to  two  conjugal  visits  a  week, 
lasting  three  hours,  either  from  his  wife  or  from 
any  other  woman  of  his  choice,  provided  he 
registers  her  name  and  photograph  with  the 
authorities  at  the  time  of  his  admission.  These 
visits  take  place  in  a  suite  of  rooms  which  can 
be  reached  from  within  and  without  the  main 
prison.  When  I  talked  with  the  Director  of 
Ixtapalapa  some  years  ago,  he  was  concerned 
because  so  many  of  the  inmates  (close  to  50  per 
cent)  had  neither  wife  nor  girl  friend  to  visit 
them.  He  hoped  that  heterosexual  freedom  would 
minimize  the  disruption  of  family  life  that  im- 
prisonment entails,  and  also  that  it  would  de- 
crease abnormal  pressures  and  relieve  tensions. 

Obviously,  not  everyone  sentenced  to  preven- 
tive detention  in  Denmark  or  anywhere  else 
would  want,  or  could  safely  be  allowed,  a  conjugal 
visit.  But  the  point  is  that  under  a  genuinely 
nonpunitive  system  of  indefinite  confinement  and 
treatment  no  individual  should  be  subjected  to 
avoidable  deprivations  and  hardships. 

In  my  experience,  the  institution  that  comes 
nearest  to  making  the  indeterminate  sentence  a 
defensible  weapon  of  social  policy  is  the  Van  der 
Hoeven  Clinic  in  Utrecht.  This  is  a  small,  pri- 
vately endowed  preventive  detention  center, 
which  was  founded  rather  more  than  a  decade 
ago  in  the  pioneering  faith  that,  curable  or  not, 
all  abnormal  offenders  are  treatable — and  worth 
treating.  It  has  room  for  only  eighty-five  inmates, 
including  ten  women  who  are  housed  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  building.  But  it  has  a  proportionately 
large  medical  staff,  and  this  means  that  its  treat- 
ment program  is  as  intensive  as  one  at  an  ex-, 
pensive  private  institution  for  neurotics,  such  as 
the  Austen  Riggs  Foundation  in  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts.  While  various  techniques,  includ- 
ing psychodrama,  are  used,  the  Van  der  Hoeven 
Clinic  relies  heavily  on  individual  analytic  psy- 
chotherapy ;  each  patient  has  a  minimum  of  two 
hourly  appointments  a  week  with  his  therapist. 

In  Holland,  as  I  have  noted,  offenders  sentenced 
to  preventive  detention  must,  first  of  all,  serve 
a  fixed  prison  term.  The  Clinic  believes  that  this 
is  therapeutically  damaging — that,  on  the  one 
hand,  prison  intensifies  the  abnormal  offender's 
hostility  to  society,  and  that,  on  the  other,  it 
corrupts  his  already  shaky  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility by  relieving  him  of  any  obligation 
to  think  or  act  for  himself. 
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Hence  it  is  a  basic  aim  of  the  Clinic  to  make 
life  as  little  reminiscent  as  possible  of  prison. 
The  inmates  sleep  in  rooms  rather  than  cells,  and 
these  are  never  locked.  There  are  no  uniformed 
guards.  Instead,  thirty-nine  social  workers,  in- 
cluding  a  number  of  quite  young  girls,  act  as 
group  counselors,  and  take  their  meals  with  the 
patients.  Only  two  concessions  arc  made  to  con- 
ventional ideas  of  security.  A  low.  easily  scaled 
wall  surrounds  the  building;  and  the  front  dour. 
which  is  under  the  observation  of  a  porter  in  his 
lodge,  is  kept  locked,  though  not  bolted.  Even  so, 
a  patient  may  be  given  permission  to  go  to  a 
movie  in  town  or  to  visit,  from  time  to  time,  a 
local  family  that  has  volunteered  to  entertain 
him.  And  he  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  regular  job 
in  Utrecht  or  nearby,  and  work  outside  the  Clinic 
during  the  day.  as  soon  as  it  is  thought  safe. 
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TROUBLEMAKERS     NOT    EXCLUDED 

ut  this  extreme  degree  of  permissiveness  is 
-  not  all  that  distinguishes  Van  der  Hoeven 
from  a  prison.  The  Clinic  also  attempts  to  teach 
patients  to  handle  the  responsibilities  of  normal 
living.  They  are  required  to  participate  in  ad- 
ministering the  institution.  Each  of  them  serves 
for  a  while  on  a  policy  committee  which,  with 
the  staff,  determines  rules  and  regulations.  They 
elect  three  of  their  number  to  serve  with  two 
staff  members  on  a  supervisory  committee. 
which  is  responsible  for  deciding  how  offenses 
against  discipline  should  be  dealt  with.  And  they 
elect  other  committees  to  organize  sport,  study, 
and  recreational  programs. 

^'hile  at  Vacaville  work  is  both  compulsory 
and  unpaid,  at  the  Van  der  Hoeven  Clinic  it  is 
voluntary — but  also  the  only  way  to  earn  money. 
Hence,  if  a  patient  declines  to  work,  he  is,  so  to 
speak,  on  relief  and  receives  no  more  than  bare 
issities.  Furthermore,  just  as  in  a  free  com- 
munity, what  a  patient  earns  depends  on  his  in- 
dustry and  capacity.  It  can  be  as  much  as  $15  a 
week  in  one  of  the  Clinic's  workshops,  and  con- 
siderably more  than  that  in  outside  employment. 
However,  this  does  not  go  entirely  for  luxuries; 
the  patient  is  expected  to  buy  his  clothes,  and  to 
make  a  sizable  contribution  toward  his  keep. 

Other  similar  devices  foster  responsibility  and 
self-respect.  When  a  patient  decides  to  take  one 
of  the  several  study  courses  offered,  he  must  pay 
for  it  in  advance,  so  that  if  he  fails  to  complete 
the  course  he  will  be  the  loser.  Again,  he  is  not 
escorted  to  and  from  sessions  with  his  psycho- 
therapist. He  is  informed  in  writing  of  his  next 
appointment,  and  if  he  breaks  it  without  reason- 


able excuse,  or  forewarning,  he  must  pay  a  fine 
of  7.")  cents. 

Penal  administrators  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  whom  I  have  talked  suggest  that 
the  Van  der  Hoeven  Clinic  must  choose  its  in- 
mates very  carefully  to  exclude  potential  trouble- 
makers and  "security  risks."  But  the  Clinic's  own 
stall — the  director  is  a  woman  psychiatrist — 
would  strongly  deny  this.  They  claim  to  have  ad- 
mitted some  of  the  most  dangerous  criminals  in 
Holland,  among  them  murderers,  rapists,  and 
violent  heterosexual  and  homosexual  pedophiliacs. 

Moreover,  recent  research  at  the  Clinic  indi- 
cates that  for  the  aggressive  psychopath — the 
classic  "security  risk" — high  walls  and  bolts  and 
bars  are  merely  provocative;  they  may  prevent 
him  from  absconding,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
encourage  him  to  attempt  a  break.  By  contrast, 
the  absence  of  any  real  challenge  to  his  daring 
and  ingenuity  may  persuade  him  that  an  escape 
is  not  worth  his  while,  especially  if  he  can  be 
convinced — and  this  is  decisive — that  the  insti- 
tution exists  to  help  and  not  to  punish  him,  that 
it  is  his  anchor,  not  his  halter. 

Technically,  it  is  true,  there  have  been  over 
three  hundred  escapes  from  the  Van  der  Hoeven 
Clinic  since  it  was  founded;  instances,  mostby,  of 
patients  going  into  town  without  permission  or 
staying  out  overnight,  and  then  returning  of 
their  own  accord.  But  only  once  has  a  patient 
committed  another  serious  offense  while  still 
under  the  Clinic's  charge.  And  that  is  a  record 
no  prison,  however  secure,  could  be  certain  of 
bettering. 

The  Van  der  Hoeven  Clinic  is  not  wholly  above 
criticism.  For  example,  the  idea  of  docking  a 
substantial  part  of  a  patient's  earnings  for 
maintenance,  which  amounts  to  forcing  a  man  to 
underwrite  his  own  detention,  is  hard  to  swallow 
— however  therapeutically  desirable  it  may  be — 
especially  in  a  country  like  Holland,  which  offers 
free  medical  and  hospital  care  to  all  its  law- 
abiding  citizens.  Nor,  though  the  Clinic  can 
already  boast  of  some  notable  individual 
cesses,  has  it  been  in  operation  long  enough  to 
offer  anything  approaching  proof  thai  -  system 
works,  or  would  work  if  it  were  adopted 

elsewhere  in  the  world. 

But  at  least  the  Van  der  Hi  Clinic  is  some- 

thing radically  different  fr  rison.  And  if 

there  is  any  lesson  to  b<  d  from  the  long, 

mournful,  and  sometir  trograde  history  of 

penal  reform,  it  is  that — whatever  the  cost  in 
money  and  human  resources — we  are  not  likely  to 
solve  the  problem  of  serious  crime  unless  we 
make  an  entirely  new  beginning. 
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A  MOST  EMBARRASSING 

PRISONER 


One  victim  said  afterward,  with  bitter  hind- 
sight, that  Austin  Wynn  had  a  "sardonic 
gleam  in  his  eyes." 

He  couldn't  have  picked  a  more  exquisitely  ac- 
curate word  to  describe  Wynn,  who  had  just 
escaped  from  prison  in  so  sardonic  a  manner  that 
even  the  warden  had  wished  him  Godspeed  and  a 
bonnie  future  going  straight. 

Admittedly,  going  straight  would  have  been 
quite  a  change  for  thirty-three-year-old  Austin 
Wynn.  (This  isn't  his  name;  it's  one  of  his  less 
flowery  aliases.)  Since  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  had 
spent  a  total  of  twenty-three  months  free  of  the 
law.  Both  his  parents  had  died  when  he  was  a 
baby  (one  in  a  state  mental  hospital)  and  he  had 
been  brought  up  by  an  almost  illiterate  old  aunt 
in  a  shack  on  the  edge  of  a  Southern  town. 
In  seventh  grade.  Austin  started  getting  even. 
Housebreaking  and  stealing  cars  got  him  pro- 
moted to  a  state  training  school  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents. The  boys  there  learned  useful  skills, 
Austin,  an  eager  student,  picked  some  up  in 
ehool's  printing  shop. 

YY  i  a  kindly  drugstore  owner  hired  Wynn  as 
1  boy,  to  show  his  trust  in  the  bright, 
energetic  sixteen-year-old,  he  sent  the  boy  to  the 
bank  with  the  day's  receipts — $107.  To  Austin  a 
bank  was  the  silliest  place  in  the  world  to  put 
money.  He  took  a  bus  for  California. 

From  then  on.  anybody  who  trusted  Austin 
lived  to  scream  for  the  cops,   and  the  screams 
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The  memorable  career  of  a  man  who  conned 
the  FBI — and  almost  got  away  with  it — is 
reported  by  the  author  of  "Guess  Whose 
Hair  I'm  Wearing"  and  many  lighthearted 
pieces  for  this  and  other  magazines. 


were  as  frequent  as  gulls'  squawks.  By  the  age 
of  nineteen,  Austin  had  found  his  real  calling: 
forging  checks  and  securities,  and  getting  them 
cashed  in  the  nicest  possible  way.  He  had  six  feet 
of  clean-cut  charm  to  rely  on :  large  brown  eyes, 
dark  hair  with  just  enough  boyish  wave,  and  a 
reassuringly  all-American  chin  with  a  slight  cleft, 
almost  a  dimple,  in  the  middle.  He  also  had  the 
Southern  gift  of  gab,  used  whenever  it  suited  his 
anti-social  purpose,  and  he  was  genuinely  indus- 
trious and  ambitious. 

During  his  visits  in  state  and  federal  prisons, 
he  had  completed  the  equivalent  of  three  years 
of  college  with  mostly  A  grades.  He  was  a  whiz  at 
typing  and  filing.  Off  and  on,  he  taught  a  wonder- 
fully mixed  bag  of  prison  classes,  from  Latin  and 
radio  announcing  to  group  dynamics.  And  he 
wrote  to  his  old  auntie  every  week. 

When  Austin  went  to  state  prison  in  Ten- 
nessee, to  serve  a  six-year  sentence,  he  seemed 
the  answer  to  an  overworked  deputy's  prayer. 
The  prison,  always  short  of  funds,  needed  an 
unpaid  file  clerk  in  the  records  office,  where  all 
commitment  papers,  reports,  and  other  prisoners' 
documents  are  kept.  Release  papers,  too.  Wynn 
not  only  filled  the  job,  but  often  volunteered  to 
stay  alone  in  the  office  after  hours,  to  complete 
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extra  chores.  The  deputy  warden  marveled  at  his 
dedication. 

Austin  was  in  Tennessee's  custody  because  he 
had  committed  his  latest  check-writing  spree  in 
that  state,  as  Norberi  La  Fleur.  But  he  had  com- 
mitted it  right  after  release  from  Leavenworth, 
thus  enthusiastically  violating  parole.  That  meant 
he  would  later  have  to  go  back  and  serve  out  the 
rest  of  his  term  in  federal  prison. 

But  one  day  in  the  mail  came  a  document  bear- 
ing the  distinctive,  illegible  signature  of  the 
United  States  Attornej  General,  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, stating  that  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
withdrawn  the  federal  warrant  for  Austin.  Now 
all  he  had  to  serve  was  the  state  sentence. 

If  the  deputy  warden  was  pleased  to  see  virtue, 
even  late  come  by,  bring  its  own  reward,  he 
'  ust  have  thought  in  the  next  week  that  virtue 
had  really  hit  the  jackpot. 

Two  more  vital  documents  relating  to  Wynn 
arrived:  a  court  order  signed  by  a  state  judge, 
directing  Austin  Wynn's  immediate  release,  and 


a  transmitting  memo  from  Tennessee's  attorney 
general.  All  properly  signed,  sealed,  and  so  clear 
there  was  no  need  to  delay.  The  deputy  warden 
hated  to  lose  the  most  inspired  worker  he'd  ever 
had  but,  being  a  fair-minded  man,  he  congratu- 
lated the  prisoner  warmly  on  his  incredible  good 
luck. 

Austin  departed  in  a  cheap  new  suit,  with  a 
few  dollars  in  cash  and  a  pasteboard  suitcase 
containing  his  extra  shirt  and  socks.  It  also  con- 
tained some  interesting  equipment  in  a  false 
bottom. 

With  their  jewel  of  a  file  clerk  gone,  the 
records  office  was  in  a  muddle.  Dozens  of 
numbered  blank  checks  on  the  state  Department 
of  Justice  were  bafflingly  misplaced.  The  deputy 
warden  yearned  to  have  Austin  Wynn  back,  to 
restore  order.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  he  yearned 
for  him  even  more  passionately,  but  for  different 
reasons.  It  had  taken  those  four  weeks  for  the 
federal    Department    of    Justice,    the   Tennessee 


'I'm  staying  right  here.    Last  spring  I  was  mugged.' 
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Department  of  Justice,  and  the  prison  authorities 
to  grind  to  an  embarrassing  conclusion :  conscien- 
tious Austin  had  forged  all  his  own  release  papers 
and  slipped  them  into  used  envelopes,  which  he 
had  resealed  and  placed  unostentatiously  on  the 
records  clerk's  desk. 

He  had  been  fairly  busy  since,  too,  in  neigh- 
boring states,  reaching  into  the  false  bottom 
of  his  suitcase  and  cashing  about  $20,000  worth 
of  checks  from  his  prison  nest  egg.  They  were 
made  out  to  Special  Agent  James  Moore,  which 
has  a  nice,  honest,  crock-of-gold  ring.  While  Ten- 
nessee's Department  of  Justice  was  howling  as 
the  first  beautifully  authenticated  checks  bounced 
back,  Austin  (alias  Special  Agent  Moore)  spent 
another  hundred  dollars  of  their  annual  budget  to 
jaunt  on  to  Texas. 

In  San  Antonio,  he  went  to  a  small  side-street 
print  shop  and  flashed  his  identity  card  and 
papers:  FBI  agent  G.  H.  Warrington.  The  printer 
examined  them  carefully,  then  snappily  set  to 
work  turning  out  the  rush  order  of  a  thousand 
clothing  and  travel  vouchers  for  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  FBI  division,  drawn  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 

FBI  agent  Warrington  proved  to  be  very  fond 
of  clothing  and  travel. 

The  august  official  in  charge  of  such  expendi- 
tures roared  for  investigations  when  the  first 
large  withdrawals  appeared.  But  because  a  new 
computing  machine  had  been  installed  to  guard 
against  human  error,  and  had  been  causing  in- 
human complications  ever  since,  accountants  as- 
sumed at  first  that  the  Machine  was  playing 
tricks  again.  No  FBI  agent  could  be  spending 
that  kind  of  dough.  The  repair  man  came  and 
exonerated  the  Machine;  the  accountants  took  a 
sharper  look;  bulletins  went  hurtling  over  the 
wires;  agents  spread  through  the  Southwest. 

By  that  time,  Austin  had  so  much  cash  that  he 
felt  he'd  earned  a  little  trip  to  some  healthier 
climate.  He  promptly  forged  a  passport,  visa,  and 
vaccination  certificate  that  the  U.  S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  passed  without  a 
blink,  and  spent  several  delightful  weeks  in  Latin 
America,  spending  lavishly  and  building  goodwill. 
His  Castilian  c,  acquired  in  prison  Spanish  class, 
liquidly  graceful.  One  hotel  manager  thought 
Austin  was  a  famous  star  of  television  westerns, 
travel i tig  incognito,  and  his  guest  denied  this 
with  just  the  right  drawl  arcl  the  proper  man-to- 
man twinkle.  But  Austin  soon  itched  to  get  back 
to  his  job  of  revenge.  He  had  already  ticked  off 
Tennessee  prison  authorities,  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  federal  Department  of 
Justice — including  the  FBI.  Now  he  contemplated 


his  pyramiding  creation,  an  artist  to  his  finger- 
tips, and  added  the  cherry  on  top. 

That  week,  the  affable  Reverend  Gilbert  Bartle 
Wilson.  Chaplain  of  Alcatraz  Prison,  paid  an  un- 
expected visit  to  Southern  California.  The  checks 
he  cashed — frequently — were  made  out  to  him  by 
FBI  agent  G.  H.  Warrington,  which  rendered 
him  doubly  impressive.  Wherever  he  cashed  them, 
storekeepers,  hotel  owners,  florists  (he  had  a  real 
yen  for  sticking  florists)  asked  eager,  respectful 
questions  about  his  work  among  hardened  crimi- 
nals. The  Reverend  answered  in  detail,  giving  a 
vivid,  but  not  soppy,  picture  of  life  in  the  pen. 
His  listeners  thought  he  spoke  with  obvious  emo- 
tional restraint. 

Austin  was  having  such  a  jolly  time  as  the 
Chaplain  of  Alcatraz  that  he  went  on  wear- 
ing his  collar  backward  a  fatal  few  days  too  long. 
When  he  stopped  at  a  San  Diego  hotel  desk  for  his 
key,  he  felt  the  old  familiar  tap  on  his  arm. 

In  his  room,  FBI  agents  found  $132,800  in  un- 
cashed  checks  on  the  state  of  Tennessee,  plus  850 
of  the  clothing  and  travel  vouchers  drawn  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Austin  explained  sunnily 
he'd  planned  to  cash  one  million  dollars  alto- 
gether, but  he  hadn't  had  time  to  reach  his  goal. 
It  has  been  unofficially  estimated  that  he  got  to  a 
warm  half-million. 

He  was  indicted  on  eighteen  counts  and  given 
a  total  sentence  of  eighty-three  years  (later  re- 
duced to  twenty).  When  Austin  heard  his  sen- 
tence pronounced,  he  shouted  furiously  at  his 
court-appointed  lawyer,  "You're  fired!"  He  then 
sent  a  message  to  the  judge  in  his  chambers: 
"Go  to  hell." 

Another  federal  penitentiary  got  Austin  this 
time,  exactly  fifty-nine  days  after  he'd  strolled  to 
freedom.  But  the  Tennessee  warden  and  his  staff 
still  send  hopeful  requests  for  a  transfer,  though 
they  may  not  want  their  wandering  boy  to  have 
his  old  job  in  the  records  office.  Something  a 
mite  more  menial.  Nor  does  his  current  warden 
want  to  pamper  Austin,  who  is  indignant  about 
getting  dough  under  his  nails  as  a  baker's  helper. 
But  Wynn  doesn't  complain  too  much  officially 
because  there's  always  the  danger  of  being  trans- 
ferred back  to  Tennessee.  He  still  teaches  classes, 
brilliantly,  and  he'll  be  one  of  the  most  articulate, 
admired  speakers  at  the  prison  school's  June 
graduation  ceremonies. 

One  interesting  note :  the  prison  chaplain  has 
been  receiving  poison-pen  letters  written  in  a 
lucid,  even  pungent  style  that  is  oddly  familiar. 
They're  unsigned,  of  course.  Austin  wouldn't 
stoop  to  using  his  own  signature. 
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A  FRESH  START 
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AFTER  THE  STRETCH 


I  have  spent  thirty-five  years  of  my  life  in  and 
out  of  prison  and  for  most  of  that  stint  I  was 
a  rebellious  inmate.  Now  that  I  have  become  a 
law-abiding  citizen — and  stayed  that  way  for 
more  than  twenty  years — people  often  ask  me  to 
pinpoint  the  time  and  cause  of  my  conversion. 

Near  as  I  can  recall,  it  happened  shortly  after 
a  major  prison  riot  in  Leavenworth  in  1929.  I 
was  pushed  to  the  forefront  by  the  rioting  con- 
victs in  the  huge  prison  mess  hall  and  didn't  dis- 
like this  position  at  all.  But  as  it  turned  out, 
I  was  able  to  get  our  beef  across  to  the  prison 
authorities  without  too  much  bloodshed.  A  hand- 
ful of  dyed-in-the-wool  screw-haters  felt  I   had 
defected  to  the  enemy  by  working  out  a  peaceable 
solution  of  a  dangerous  situation.  Their  hostility. 
tie  days  following  the  insurrection,  was  a  new 
rience  for  me.  It  drove  a  wedge  between  me 
he  mugs  I  had  until  then  looked  upon  as 
•  less  the  elite  of  the  sewer  world. 

ard  I  oegan  to  see  that  the  only  friends 
a  coi  outside  his  family  perhaps)    are  his 

keepers — the  screws  and  the  Man  Up  Front. 

The  moral  of  my  story,  I  guess,  i  :  "No  human 
being  should  ever  be  regarded  as  hopelessly 
criminal,  beyond  all  possibility  of  change."  That 
quotation  is  taken  from  a  new  book,  The  Effec- 


MORRIS  "RED"  RUDENSKY 

A  leioimed  criminal — now  a  successful 
advertising  executive,  after  serving  time  tor 
manslaughter  and  for  mail  robbery — 
offers  an  expert's  appraisal  of  our 
prison  and  parole  systems. 


■ess  of  a  Prison  and  Parole  System,  by  Pro- 
fessor Daniel  Glaser  of  the  University  of  Illinois.* 
This  is  a  report  on  a  tremendous  research  project 
conducted  from  1958  to  1962  by  Dr.  Glaser  and 
a  group  of  sociologists.  They  interviewed  more 
than  a  thousand  inmates  of  federal  institutions 
at  intervals  during  their  imprisonment,  did  de- 
tailed follow-up  studies  on  hundreds  of  released 
prisoners,  and  analyzed  mountains  of  statistics 
in  an  effort  to  find  out  why  some  ex-cons  go 
-u-aight  and  others  fail.  Although  most  of  the 
research  was  done  in  federal  prisons,  the  book 
also  contains  extensive  information  about  state 
systems. 

This  is  a  study  of  real  scope  and  depth  and  it 
indicates  that  prison  and  parole,  while  a  long  way 
from  being  "sure  cures,"  are  far  from  being  the 
complete  failures  which  some  critics — myself  in- 
cluded— contended    they    were.    For    instance,    I 

::  The  book  is  based  on  the  University  of  Illinois- 
F«rd  Foundation  research  program  dealing  with  the 
federal  correctional  system:  it  will  be  published  this 
summer  by  Bobbs-Merrill,  Inc. 
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sed  to  agree  with  the  experts  who  said  that  two- 
I  tirds  of  all  released   prisoners   come   back   to 
rison  for  new  crimes. 

"Where   does    this    figure    come    from?"    Dr. 

laser  asks.  "Released  prisoners  in  the  United 

tates    have    not    been    regularly    traced    to    de- 

•liiiine    the    extent     to    which    they    return    to 

'  rison." 

Dr.  Glaser  and  his  colleagues  followed  up  more 

lan   a    thousand   men    released   from   prison    in 

156.   They   then   compared    their   findings   with 

lose  of  the  few  state  systems  that   have  made 

milar  careful  checks.  They  found  that,  instead 

\o-thirds.   only    about    one-third   of   the   re- 

.1    men    return    to    prison.    Thus    they    rate 

vo-thirds  of  their  sample  as  "successes."  This 

not   mean   that    they   all   turned   into  model 

usbands    and    fathers    who   never    again    got   a 

ling  ticket  or  took  one  drink  too  many. 
"If  prison  or  parole  experience  changes  a  man 
mm  a  heinous  malefactor  to  a  hallowed  saint 
•lat  is  excellent."  Dr.  Glaser  says,  "but  if  it  only 
hanges  him  from  a  felon  to  a  non-felon,  its 
rimary  objective  has  been  achieved." 


w 


MAKING    A    LEGAL    LIVING 

hy  do  some  ex -cons  fail  and  others  succeed 

when  they  hit  the  bricks?  There  are  many 

j  ifferent  reasons,  for  prisoners  are  by  no  means 

ne  class  of  people  and  they  don't  fall  into  dis- 

!  inct  groups.  In  a  chapter  called  "Variations  in 

'ost-release  Success  and  Failure,"  he  presents  a 

irge  group  of  individual  case  histories   which 

I  ive  a  vivid  and  fascinating  picture  of  the  great 

i  ange  of  personalities  that  are  being  discussed 

nere.   They   do   have   a   few   things   in   common, 

lowever.  Here  are  some  of  them. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  major  crimes  reported  in 
he  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Report  for  the  U.  S. 
I  nvolve  taking  someone  else's  money  or  prop- 
•rty.  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  appropriate  to  say  that  most 
rime  is  either  a  supplement  to  or  a  substitute 
or  work,  as  a  means  of  procuring  an  income.  .  .  . 
"In  the  prison  population  both  whites  and 
Negroes  are  predominantly  unskilled  and  have 
1  ropped  out  of  school  early.  .  .  . 

"Employment  in  prison  may  be  the  first  steady 
Mirk  experienced  by  most  prisoners." 

The  key  to  "success"  after  prison,  then,  is  ob- 
viously finding  a  legal  way  to  make  a  living.  In 
my  own  case  my  parele  experience  was  satisfy- 
ing, thanks  to  a  provident  employer-sponsor,  the 
late  Charles  Allen  Ward,  a  man  who  was  no 
stranger  to  prison  himself.  "Look  'em  square  in 
the  eye,  chin  up,  Red.  I'm  your  friend  and  your 


Ross — you're  lure  for  life"  he  assured  me  many 
times  during  my  post-penal  years. 

Many  ex-cons  are  not  so  lucky.  When  the 
Glaser  group  interviewed  a  large  number  of 
newly  released  federal  prisoners  in  Chicago.  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis,  a  third  had  no 
employment  at  all  for  their  first  three  months 
out.  The  median  cash  income  of  all  the  men  was 
$80  in  the  first  month,  $17!)  in  the  second,  and 
$207  in  the  third. 

"After  spending,  in  the  average  case,  at  least 
$1,500  per  year  for  several  years  to  keep  a  man 
confined  to  prison,  it  appears  to  be  extremely 
poor  economics  to  deny  him  a  few  hundred  dollars 
in  post-release  aid  if  this  would  be  a  major  factor 
in  preventing  his  return  to  prison,"  Dr.  Glaser 
writes. 

At  present,  prisoners  can  earn  and  save  money 
only  when  they  are  assigned  to  so-called  "prison 
industries"  which  manufacture  such  items  as 
automobile  tags  for  government  use.  Dr.  Glaser 
believes  that  a  great  many  more  articles  could  be 
manufactured  in  prison  and  sold.  He  also  believes 
that  prisoners  should  be  paid  wages  for  the  food 
preparation  and  skilled  maintenance  jobs  they  do 
in  the  prisons,  and  should  be  required  to  save 
money.  This  nest  egg — doled  out  piecemeal 
rather  than  in  a  lump  sum — would  be  insurance 
against  returning  quickly  to  crime  if  an  ex-con 
cannot  immediately  find  a  job  or  loses  one. 

Glaser  also  feels  that  government  agencies, 
which  now  seldom  employ  ex-convicts,  should  lead 
the  way  in  expanding  job  opportunities  for  ex- 
prisoners.  He  points  out,  for  instance,  that  state 
hospitals  have  great  trouble  recruiting  attend- 
ants and  service  personnel.  Many  ex-prisoners 
are  trained  in  institutional  cooking,  nursing,  and 
medical-technician  work  and  would  welcome  a 
career  in  a  state  hospital.  Why  not  give  them  a 
chance  at  it? 

At  least  90  per  cent  of  released  convicts  seek 
legitimate  careers  for  a  month  or  more  after  they 
leave  prison,  Dr.  Glaser  says.  He  also  concludes 
on  the  basis  of  very  careful  analysis  that  their 
experience  in  prison  does  not  cause  "increased 
criminalization"  for  all  or  most  of  them. 

My  unscientific  but  personal  observations  con- 
firm these  statements.  Over  the  years  I  found  the 
average  inmate  anxious  to  go  straight.  The  age- 
old  tale  that  prisons  are  crime  schools  is  the 
bunk.  Usually  "we" — that  is  the  old  pros — 
avoided  the  younger  novices;  we  called  them 
"hoosiers"  and  considered  them  unworthy  of 
attention  or  confidence.  "Inmate  society" — with 
its  supposed  strictures  and  taboos — is  an  ex- 
aggeration kept  alive  by  fiction  writers. 
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AFTER    THE    STRETCH 


Dr.  Glaser  correctly  reports  that  most  prisoners 
"are  more  oriented  to  maintain  isolation  from 
other  prisoners  than  to  achieve  solidarity  with 
them."  Most  of  them  believe  that  inmate  friends 
"get  you  in  trouble"  or  "take  advantage  of  you." 
The  slogan,  "Do  your  own  time,"  is  widely  sup- 
ported by  inmates  and  staff. 

The  most  important  influence,  he  finds,  in 
"reforming"  inmates  comes  from  the  prison  staff 
— chiefly  work  supervisors.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  this  is  true.  In  my  own  case,  the 
ethical  exertions  of  my  keepers  span  nearly  a 
half-century  inside  and  beyond  prison.  One  of 
them  was  the  late  Warden  of  Leavenworth  and 
Atlanta,  Fred  G.  Zerbst.  One  of  my  dearest 
friends  to  this  day  is  my  former  custodial  officer 
at  Leavenworth,  James  Bedford.  He's  retired  now 
and  when  I  visit  him  on  his  Wisconsin  tobacco 
farm  we  two  time-conditioned  old  codgers  relive 
the  long  years  "in  there." 

Because  the  influence  of  keepers  on  the  kept 
is  so  important  in  rehabilitation,  Dr.  Glaser 
urges  every  effort  to  make  relationships  between 
the  two  groups  more  informal  and  less  authori- 
tarian. The  federal  prisons  have  made  consider- 
able progress  in  this  direction  in  recent  years. 
For  instance,  in  some  prisons,  prisoners  no  longer 
march  in  lines  to  the  mess  hall  but  eat  in 
informal  small  groups,  with  a  chance  to  chat  with 
officers  as  well  as  each  other. 

Many  state  prison  systems,  however,  frown 
on  "fraternizing"  by  inmates  and  custodial  of- 
ficers and  will  allow  the  latter  to  have  no  contact 
with  prisoners  after  their  release.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  since  a  letter  or  other  friendly  gesture 
by  a  guard  after  the  inmate  leaves  can  be  very 
important  in  keeping  up  his  morale. 

The    federal    prisons    in    the    last    few    years 

The  Cotton  Cure 


the  American  prison  system  demands  that  not 
only  shall  the  wrongdoer  be  punished,  he  shall 
also  be  "rehabilitated."  And  so  we  throw  him 
into  a  steel  cage  for  five  years  or  eighteen 
years  (this  is  his  punishment),  and  while  he's 
in  the  cage  we  teach  him  to  run  a  model-1922 
cotton  loom  and  let  him  see  a  movie  every 
week  and  send  him  to  the  psychiatrist  occasion- 
Hy  when  he  gets  the  notion  somebody  is  nar- 
'wing  his  cell  while  he's  out  at  work  (the  part 
'rom  the  cotton  loom  on  is  rehabilitation).  .  .  . 

— From  "A  Three-time  Loser  Looks  at  Crime," 
by  Robert  McKay,  Honorable  Mention  in 
Harper's  Contest:    The  Priso>ur  Speaks   Out. 


have  also  relaxed  their  censorship  of  prisoners 
mail  and  otherwise  taken  steps  to  make  it  easiei 
for  inmates  to  maintain  their  relationships  witr 
noncriminals  on  the  outside.  Most  state  prisons 
have  not  gone  far  enough  in  this  direction.  I 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  readers  to  know 
that  the  state  of  Mississippi  has  pioneered  in 
allowing  ten-day  home  leave  to  selected  prisoners 
who  have  served  at  least  three  years.  In  the  first 
twelve  years  of  this  program  they  released  3,204 
inmates,  of  whom  only  fifteen  failed  to  returr 
and  twelve  of  these  were  accounted  for. 

WHEN    THEY'RE    TURNED    LOOS 

Many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  attitude  ol 
the  kept  and  the  keepers  since  my  cloistered 
tour.  The  researchers  would  have  found  the  re 
searched  much  less  cooperative  and  less  apprecia- 
tive of  the  scientific  approach  during  my  decades 
in  prison. 

Dr.  Glaser  believes  that  the  most  promising 
step  taken  for  alleviating  postrelease  problems 
in  recent  years  is  the  establishment  of  counseling 
centers  in  metropolitan  areas  to  which  prisoners 
scheduled  for  release  are  transferred  some 
months  before  their  release  date  and  helped  to 
find  and  hold  jobs,  places  to  live,  etc. 

The  objective  of  our  prisons,  he  says,  has 
changed.  It  doesn't  make  too  much  sense  to  de- 
prive a  man  completely  of  his  freedom  and  then 
turn  him  loose,  unaided,  when  he  has  "paid  for 
his  crime."  We  now  know  it  is  better  to  restore 
his  freedom  on  a  gradual  basis  in  a  way  that  will 
help  him  achieve  a  noncriminal  life. 

Most  of  the  inmates  interviewed  by  the  Glaser 
group  said  that  "the  unpleasantness  of  the  con- 
finement experience"  was  a  great  influence  in 
their  decision  to  go  straight.  "Our  data  suggests 
that  prison  does  deter  men  from  crime,"  Dr. 
Glaser  notes,  "and  in  this  sense  it  is  a  punish- 
ment. Our  data  also  indicates  that  the  men  re- 
leased from  prison  generally  have  had  little 
reward  for  behavior  that  is  an  alternative  to 
crime." 

To  this  observation  I  would  like  to  add  my  own 
belief  that  too  long  a  stretch  in  prison  can  and 
does  hinder  the  rehabilitation  of  the  individual. 
It  stretches  you  out  of  your  normal  shape.  To 
survive,  you  build  up  tiny  fortifications  around 
your  anemic  ego  hoping  they'll  sustain  your  re- 
entry and  adjustment  in  the  free  world.  They 
don't,  of  course.  You  find  yourself  as  naked  as  a 
newborn  child,  a  lonely  and  bewildered  stranger 
in  paradise;  you  were  far  happier  in  the  hell  you 
just  left. 
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A  NEW  APPROACH 


TO  CRIMINAL  LAW 


Perry  Mason  or  no  Perry  Mason,  big-city 
criminal  lawyers  are  the  pariahs  of  the  legal 
profession.  Even  the  notable  exceptions,  like 
Clarence  Darrow,  Edward  Bennett  Williams,  or 
Melvin  Belli,  are  usually  regarded  as  flamboyant 
eccentrics;  the  full-time  criminal  lawyer  who 
handles  routine  cases  is  considered  beneath 
notice.  In  part  because  of  the  indifference  and 
disdain  which  the  leaders  of  the  bar  feel  for  those 
who  practice  criminal  law,  the  field  is  rife  with 
unethical  or  dubious  practices.  A  criminal  lawyer 
may  hang  around  the  courtroom  waiting  for 
clients,  in  effect  soliciting  business  by  his  pres- 
ence. More  likely,  he  will  have  an  understanding 
with  policemen,  jail  turnkeys,  bondsmen,  and 
hangers-on  at  the  local  political  club  who  will 
supply  criminal  defendants  with  his  name  in  re- 
turn for  a  percentage  of  the  fee  or  a  flat-rate 
payment  for  each  case.  Usually  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  professional  activity  will  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  money  he  stands  to  make.  And 
paying  the  lawyer  often  means  there  is  no  cash 
left  for  bail. 

Since  about  90  per  cent  of  all  persons  charged 
by  indictment  or  information  are  found  guilty 
of  the  crime  charged  or  of  some  related  offense, 
the  marginal  criminal  lawyer  cannot  rely  on  his 
courtroom  skills  to  produce  an  impressive  record 
of  acquittals,  and  an  image  of  success.  There- 
fore, he  concentrates  on  forestalling  prosecution. 
He  contacts  complaining  witnesses,  bystander 
witnesses,  police,  or  prosecutor  in  the  hope  that 
charges  will  be  withdrawn  or  reduced.  He  tacitly 
encourages  improper  or  perjured  testimony  by 
defense  witnesses,  and  in  some  instances  even 


B.  J.  GEORGE,  JR. 

Why  "respectable"  lawyers  can't — or 
won't — face   the  seamy  challenges  of 
criminal  law  .  .  .  what  really  frightens  them 
away  .  .  .  and  what  may  lure  them  back.  The 
author,  a  protessor  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School,  is  President-Elect  of 
the  American  Chapter  of  the  International 
Penal  Law  Association. 


manufactures  evidence.  He  survives,  in  short, 
only  by  prostituting  himself  professionally. 

Why  is  he  permitted  to  exist?  The  reason,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  the  upper-  and  middle-income 
groups  in  the  legal  profession  are  incapable  of 
facing  the  seamy  challenge  of  criminals,  criminal 
acts,  and  criminal  lawyers,  and  so  let  the  matter 
go  by  default. 

Suppose  I  interview  a  partner  of  a  leading  big- 
city  law  firm,  a  man  I  will  call  E.  John  Smith,  as 
he  sits  in  his  walnut-paneled  office  overlooking 
the  river  or  the  bay,  attended  by  batteries  of 
secretaries,  clerks,  and  young  associates.  If  I  take 
him  to  task  for  his  disinterest  in  criminal  law, 
he  will  probably  deny  it  and  point  out  that  the 
bar  associations  are  active  in  maintaining  crimi- 
nal-law standards.  But  such  bar  association  ac- 
tivity is  in  fact  minimal  and  usually  consists  of 
(1)  sporadic  disciplinary  actions  against  attorneys 
who  are  inept  enough  to  expose  their  usual  activ- 
ities to  the  light  of  day,  or  (2)  high-flown  pro- 
nouncements on  civil  liberties. 

If  I  ask  Smith  how  many  criminal  cases  he  has 
handled  in  the  past  year,  or  five  years,  or  ten 
years,  the  answer  probably  is,  "None."  And  his 
firm?  He  will  probably  say  that  it  has  dealt  only 
with  a  few  antitrust  or  other  "business-type" 
criminal  cases  and,  at  best,  a  handful  of  legal-aid 
clients. 

Why  does  he  take  no  ordinary  criminal  work? 
He  may  say  that  he  cannot  practice  ethically  in 
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criminal  cases  and  get  his  client  off.  But  lawyers 
in  smaller  communities — who  are  unable  to  spe- 
cialize— handle  all  their  work,  civil  and  criminal, 
at  about  the  same  level  of  ethical  and  professional 
competence.  Smith  could  do  it  too. 

Perhaps  Smith  will  then  tell  me  that  there  is 
no  money  in  it.  The  chances  are  good,  though, 
that  he  takes  plenty  of  civil  cases  which  do  not 
pay  their  way.  Furthermore,  one  of  the  hallmarks 
of  a  professional,  whatever  his  field,  is  that  he 
denies  that  his  primary  goal  is  wealth.  Smith's 
"explanations"  are  in  fact  excuses,  not  reasons, 
for  his  failure  to  participate  in  criminal  law. 

WHAT     THE     STUDENT    BURIES 

It  is  my  guess  that  Smith  first  felt  the  need  to 
make  excuses  the  year  he  came  to  law  school. 
Though  he  might  have  laughed  it  off,  he  probably 
thought  of  himself  then  more  as  E.  John  Smith: 
Defender  of  the  Oppressed  than  as  E.  John 
Smith:  Wall  Street  Corporation  Lawyer.  But 
when  he  and  his  classmates  began  to  encounter 
at  close  quarters  the  grist  of  the  courses  in 
criminal  and  family  law — murder,  rape,  arson, 
theft,  adultery,  voyeurism,  and  the  like — he  be- 
gan to  feel  acutely  uncomfortable. 

And  with  good  reason.  For  if  Smith  and  I  are 
human,  we  have  experienced  every  impulse  which 
the  criminal  has.  We  have  both  said  vehemently 
at  one  time  or  another,  "I'd  like  to  kill  him  for 
that!"  and  have  to  some  degree  meant  it.  If 
either  of  us  sees  a  woman  between  puberty  and 
menopause  (the  limits  may  be  more  flexible),  we 
probably  experience  a  touch  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  calls  "prurient  interest."  An  apparently 
untended  wad  of  bills  or  a  ring  lying  loose  on  a 
store  counter  will  make  us  both  inwardly  look 
around  for  a  moment  to  see  if  anybody  is  watch- 
ing. The  point  is,  however,  that  we  have  long 
since  learned  to  control  these  impulses — usually, 
the  criminal  usually  has  not.  We  go  through  life 
without  intentionally  killing  anyone,  except  an 
"enemy"  in  the  socially  approved  context  of  war, 
or  because  economic  pressures  force  us  to  take 
the  job  of  public  hangman.  As  far  as  we  recall, 
have  not  yet  attacked  a  woman,  unless  you 
!  that  fraternity  party  which  we  prefer  not 
ell  on  at  length.  We  rarely  if  ever  take  an- 
other man's  property  without  his  consent,  though 
we  may  find  it  difficult  at  times  to  draw  the  line 
between  fraud  and  shrewd  salesmanship. 

But  we  have  not  stopped  there.  We  have  gone 
to  great  lengths,  psychically  speaking,  to  erase 
from  our  consciousness  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  had,  and  still  do  have,  these  forbidden  im- 


pulses. Sometimes  we  redirect  them — if  I  cannot 
skewer  an  opponent  literally,  as  a  lawyer  I  can 
skewer  him  verbally  on  the  witness  stand.  More 
often,  we  project  our  bad  thoughts  onto  some- 
body else.  By  one  device  or  another,  E.  John 
Smith  and  I  arrived  in  law  school  having  ar- 
ranged it  so  that  evil  impulses,  past  and  present, 
gave  us  little  trouble. 

Then  we  studied  the  case  of  the  shipwrecked 
sailors  who  were  cast  away  in  a  small  boat  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  out  of  the  usual  shipping  lanes  and 
thousands  of  miles  from  land,  with  only  a  tin  or 
two  of  turnips  for  food.  They  killed  and  ate  one 
of  their  number  and  survived  to  be  picked  up  by 
a  stray  vessel.  The  law  says  that  they  should  all 
have  died  of  starvation  and  so  the  English  court 
sentenced  them  to  be  hanged;  the  Crown  com- 
muted the  sentence  to  six  months'  imprisonment. 
Intellectually,  Smith  and  I  agreed  that  these  men 
were  murderers  and  should  be  punished,  but  there 
was  a  lurking  feeling  that  if  we  had  been  in  that 
boat  ...  Or  suppose  the  case  was  one  of  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  rape;  the  defendant  picked 
up  a  girl  in  a  bar  and  then  persisted  further 
toward  his  objective  than  she  later  claimed  she 
wanted.  The  jury  believed  her,  the  court  on  ap- 
peal upheld  the  jury's  finding,  and  the  law  thus 
protected  the  poor  working  girl.  Smith  and  I  may 
nervously  recall  that  fraternity  party. 

When  this  kind  of  discomfort  arises,  human 
beings  either  fight  or  flee.  One  fight  can  be 
waged  against  the  source  of  discomfort.  Students 
of  mine  sometimes  seem  to  think  me  an  incompe- 
tent time-waster,  teaching  "a  lot  of  bull."  These 
unspoken  criticisms  may  be  valid,  of  course,  but 
I  believe  they  are  really  a  kind  of  counterattack 
on  the  teacher  and  the  system  causing  the  stu- 
dents' malaise. 

A  counterattack  may  also  be  directed  toward 
the  criminal — the  murderer,  rapist,  or  thief — 
who,  though  remotely  and  abstractly,  has  caused 
this  disturbance  by  being  caught,  arrested,  and 
convicted  and  by  having  lodged  the  appeal  which 
produced  the  written  decision  on  which  class- 
room discussion  has  been  based.  Hence,  my  stu- 
dents decide  that  the  criminal  got  what  was 
coming  to  him,  he  got  it  because  of  the  legal 
rules,  and  the  rules  are  therefore  obviously  sound 
and  correct.  If  I  as  a  teacher  am  also  unable  to 
handle  sti'esses  comfortably,  I  can  reinforce  this 
attitude  by  ridiculing  or  ruthlessly  suppressing 
any  "emoting"  which  students  may  do,  and  by 
limiting  discussion  to  the  question,  for  instance, 
of  whether  a  man  who  pushes  open  a  screen  door 
and  enters  a  summer  house  at  sunset  to  steal  a 
diamond  ring  which  proves  to  be  a  cheap  zircon 
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is  guilty  of  common-law  burglary.  This  kind  of 
teaching  will  soon  persuade  budding  lawyers 
either  that  crime  and  criminals  will  disappear 
from  society  if  judges  and  lawyers  make  the 
right  noises  at  the  right  time,  or  that  criminal 
law  is  silly — which  it  is  if  taught  on  that  plane. 

Flight  is  perhaps  a  more  popular  alternative. 
One  way  of  fleeing  is  to  drop  out  of  law  school 
altogether.  Whenever  I  see  a  student  who  gradu- 
ated from  a  good  college  with  a  "B"  average  and 
who  did  well  in  the  law-school  admission  test 
leave  school,  I  feel  the  "lack  of  interest"  which 
he  says  explains  his  departure  is  probably  really 
a  flight  from  the  discomfort  that  comes  with 
examining  "bad"  human  actions  categorized  into 
"criminal,"  "breach  of  contract,"  or  "negligence" 
cases. 

Leaving  school  is  clearly  an  extreme  solution. 
Partial  "flight,"  a  much  simpler  matter,  involves 
only  a  shift,  and  not  an  abandonment,  of  interest. 
The  awareness  of  his  kinship  to  the  defendants 
in  criminal  cases  and  to  the  parties  in  divorce  or 
adoption  cases,  and  the  discomfort  which  this 
awareness  brings,  disappear  from  a  student's 
consciousness  when  he  takes  refuge  in  neutered 
areas  of  the  law — taxation,  wills,  trusts,  corpora- 
tions— where  he  can  manipulate  things  and  ab- 
stract groups  of  people  without  feeling  pressure 
to  knowr  and  understand  himself. 

He  is  strengthened  in  this  course  of  action  by 
the  language  and  attitudes  of  his  elders,  his  pro- 
fessional examples.  The  affluent  alumni  who  re- 
turn periodically  to  be  lionized  by  the  faculty 
and  to  enlighten  the  students  in  attitudes  pontif- 
ical don't  have  a  criminal-law  practice  and  don't 
associate  with  lawyers  who  do.  A  job  applicant 
who  asks  if  the  firm  handles  criminal  cases  is 
likely  tc  be  treated  as  if  he  had  wondered  aloud 
whether  any  of  the  senior  partners  had  tertiary 
syphilis.  By  the  second  or  third  year  of  law 
school,  students  are  miniatures  of  their  profes- 
sional elders  who  seek  to  practice  "where  the 
money  is"  or  where  there  are  no  "ethical  prob- 
lems." If  nothing  is  done  to  change  this  attitude, 
the  best  minds  in  the  bar  will  simply  continue  to 
turn  their  backs  on  the  problem  of  crime  in  our 
society. 

SHOULD     WE     OUTLAW     LAWYERS? 

What  can  and  should  be  done?  We  could,  of 
course,  write  off  lawyers  and  judges  as  a 
possible  source  of  intelligence  and  competence  in 
the  handling  of  the  problem.  Certainly  there  are 
those  who  would  label  all  crime  "sickness,"  replace 
courts    with    diagnostic    boards,    and    substitute 


hospitals  for  prisons.  Steps  in  this  direction  have 
already  been  taken  in  juvenile  courts,  where 
"legal  technicalities"  like  formal  pleadings  or 
charges  are  not  invoked,  where  lawyers  do  not 
object  to  hearsay  statements  or  insist  on  the 
laying  of  groundwork  for  expert  opinions.  In- 
stead, the  deciding  authority,  or  in  some  instances 
the  state  or  local  welfare  agency,  does  what  it 
considers  "best"  for  the  child,  though  there  are 
no  standards  of  "bestness"  set  forth  anywhere. 
Lawyers  are  even  more  fully  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  parole  system  and  in  the 
administrative  detention  and  release  of  the  men- 
tally   incompetent. 

But  experience  suggests  that  this  outlawry  of 
lawyers  and  courts  is  no  solution.  Procedures  are 
not  as  irrelevant  as  the  layman  may  think.  Most 
of  them  embody  a  large  amount  of  cynical, 
pragmatic  wisdom  and  even  the  juvenile  courts 
are  being  subjected  more  and  more  to  the  con- 
stitutionally based  restrictions  necessary  to  pre- 
serve important  civil  liberties. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  path  of  reform  leads  through 
lawyers  now  in  practice.  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court's  holding  in  Gideon  v.  Wainwright* 
will  force  more  and  more  lawyers  into  criminal 
cases.  And  this  in  turn  will  make  it  less  likely 
that  citizen  clients  can  discriminate  against 
criminal  lawyers  by  taking  their  business  else- 
where. Furthermore,  as  more  lawyers  take  crim- 
inal assignments,  the  organized  bar  will  probably 
have  to  try  harder  to  relate  the  canons  of  ethics 
to  criminal-law  practice.  But  this  is  likely  to  be  a 
slow  process. 

The  "new  approach"  to  criminal  law,  there- 
fore, will  come  primarily,  if  it  is  to  come  at 
all,  from  revised  methods  of  teaching  which  can 
produce  new  generations  of  lawyers  who  will  be 
equipped  emotionally  as  well  as  technically.  To 
reach  this  goal  we  will  have  to  cease  teaching  law 
as  a  set  of  abstract  principles  or  doctrines  which, 
if  mastered,  will  permit  the  lawyer  to  unravel  any 
human  problem.  A  fresh  approach  may  require 
simply  abandoning  the  illusion  of  permanence 
and  stability,  and  beginning  to  ask  qui 

I  think  of  this  approach,  which  ii  already 
gaining    strength,    as    the    Rash  thod. 

Those  of  you  who  saw  either  lli  movie  or  the 
play  based  on  Ryunosuke  Akutagawa's  story  re- 
call that  it  describes  a  (rape-murder?)  (seduc- 
tion-adultery-suicide?) several  times,  each  time 
as  viewed  by  one  of  the  participants.  The  viewer 
knows  that  an  unusual  event  has  taken  place 
and  that  the  actors  in  that  event  are  set  apai't 

*  See  page  158  for  mention  of  this  case. 
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from  the  rest  of  the  community,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  of  what  has  happened.  But 
he  does  not  know,  and  the  author  does  not  tell 
him,  what  actually  happened,  and  what  ought  to 
have  been  done  to  or  with  the  survivors.  The 
"fiction"  is  more  real  than  the  "actuality"  and 
perhaps  suggests  a  better  methodology  than  sev- 
eral shelves  of  traditional  teaching  materials. 

Fortunately,  untraditional  teaching  materials 
are  beginning  to  appear.  One  of  the  best  ex- 
amples is  a  book  by  Professors  Richard  C.  Don- 
nelly and  Joseph  Goldstein  of  Yale  and  Richard 
D.  Schwartz  of  Northwestern.  In  approach,  it 
differs  radically  from  earlier  works  where,  for 
instance,  the  only  mention  of  homosexuality  was 
likely  to  be  a  famous  (or  notorious)  old  English 
case  concerning  a  seaman  from  a  Middle  Eastern 
country  who  committed  a  consensual  homosexual 
act  on  board  a  foreign  ship  lying  in  a  British 
harbor.  The  case  turned  only  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  seaman's  ignorance  of  English  law 
— which  penalized  something  acceptable  in  his 
home  country — constituted  a  legal  defense.  It 
hardly  serves  to  open  up  the  issue  of  the  homo- 
sexual as  a  legal  or  social  problem. 

In  contrast,  the  Donnelly,  Goldstein,  and 
Schwartz  materials  begin  with  an  extended  sec- 
tion on  one  Dr.  Martin,  whose  name  but  not 
whose  activity  is  fictional.  The  doctor,  a  pedia- 
trician though  not  an  accredited  psychiatrist, 
was  highly  successful  in  treating  disturbed  chil- 
dren in  a  rural  camp  setting  made  available  by 
those  who  believed  in  his  work.  It  came  to  light 
that  part  of  the  therapeutic  activity  consisted  of 
homosexual  acts  between  the  doctor  and  some  of 
the  disturbed  boys.  Dr.  Martin  contended  that 
the  acts  were  solely  therapeutic,  and  some  sup- 
porting evidence  was  available.  The  state  main- 
tained that  the  actions  were  harmful,  and  that 
even  if  they  were  not,  they  were  nonetheless 
prohibited.  The  doctor  pleaded  guilty  on  advice 
of  counsel;  he  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  years 
in  the  state  prison,  and  later  paroled.  Exposure 
to  the  wide  array  of  materials,  legal  and  non- 
legal,  which  are  relevant  to  the  Martin  case  and 
to  sex  legislation  in  general  is  bound  to  be  unset- 
tling, since  it  raises  deep  questions  of  why  homo- 
sexuals and  other  criminals  do  what  they  do, 
what  society  through  its  legislatures  and  courts 
claims  it  is  trying  to  accomplish  through  repres- 
sive treatment,  and  what  it  probably  in  fact 
accomplishes  through  its  timeworn  punishments. 
It  is  easier,  of  course,  to  learn,  teach,  and  grade 
materials  based  on  the  legal  maxim  that  all  non- 
heterosexual  intercourse  is  criminal,  but  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  bases  for  that  maxim 


is  infinitely  more  practical  and  significant  even  if 
it  provides  no  pat  answers  or  "rules  of  law." 
Obviously,  the  contemporary  approach  to  crim- 
inal law  must  be  related  to  the  behavioral  sciences. 
Lawyers  and  legislators  have  usually  tended  to 
consider  man  as  if  he  were  stamped  out  by 
machine  and  regulated  by  a  small  internal  gov- 
ernor which  may  be  controlled  by  carefully 
measured  external  pressures  coming  from  the 
law.  We  have  therefore  concerned  ourselves  with 
how  much  punishment  fits  the  crime  and  what 
kind  of  repressive  treatment  will  deter  the 
criminal. 

PIOUS    ASSUMPTIONS 

But  behavioral  scientists  in  general,  and  psy- 
chiatrists in  particular,  have  over  the  years 
amassed  material  which  strongly  suggests  that 
much  of  our  legal  and  administrative  activity,  if 
it  has  any  effect  at  all,  is  a  hindrance  to  our  prog- 
ress and  not  a  help.  For  example,  we  continue 
to  decree  death,  life  imprisonment,  or  long  prison 
terms  for  the  convicted  murderer,  even  though 
we  could,  if  we  wished,  determine  fairly  safely 
that  many  such  persons  might  walk  out  of  the 
courtroom  and  never  again  commit  a  similar  act. 
Nor  would  public  knowledge  of  this  fact  produce 
any  real  spurt  of  homicides,  for  most  of  us  do 
not  need  a  formal  criminal  statute  to  tell  us  that 
it  is  wrong  to  kill. 

In  other  cases,  prostitutes,  homosexuals, 
chronic  alcoholics,  or  narcotics  addicts  are 
ground  through  the  courts,  subjected  to  routine 
jail  sentences,  and  turned  back  out  on  the  street 
on  the  pious  assumption  that  they  have  learned 
a  lesson  and  will  voluntarily  reform.  And  we 
evidence  the  same  insensitivity  in  the  field  of 
criminal  procedure.  For  example,  we  handle  the 
law  of  arrest  and  of  search  and  seizure  on  the 
assumption  that  police  officers  are  as  well 
trained  in  the  law  as  lawyers  and  can  behave  as 
calmly  and  dispassionately  as  appellate  judges — 
who  have  never  been  policemen — tell  them  they 
should.  All  this  in  the  face  of  contradictory 
pressures  on  the  police  to  respect  civil  liberties 
scrupulously  and,  at  the  same  time,  catch  crim- 
inals and  prevent  crimes. 

In  these  connections  and  a  host  of  others  the 
new  generation  of  criminal  lawyers  could  bene- 
fit immeasurably  from  an  active  dialogue  be- 
tween law  and  the  behavioral  sciences.  The  first 
step  in  breeding  such  a  new  generation  is  reform- 
ing the  casebook.  Instead  of  a  sterile  collection 
of  appellate  decisions,  carefully  edited  and  rein- 
forced occasionally  by  quotation  of  a  statute  or 


rule,  we  must  have  a  Rashomon  which  will  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  insights  of  other 
sciences.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
substitute  a  course  in  sociology  or  psychiatry 
for  one  in  law.  The  fledgling  lawyer  must  learn 
how  to  communicate  with  experts  in  other  fields, 
and  more  important,  how  he  can  best  work  with 
them  in  his  professional  role.  Many  a  psychiatrist 
is  useless  in  court  because  lawyers  do  not  under- 
stand what  he  has  to  offer. 

THE     PSYCHIATRIST     AT     WORK 

An  even  more  effective  method  of  broadening 
legal  learning,  though  it  may  not  be  feas- 
ible in  every  school,  is  to  have  instructors  repre- 
senting two  disciplines  teach  classes  together. 
At  the  University  of  Michigan,  Dr.  Andrew  S. 
Watson,  who  holds  a  joint  professorial  appoint- 
ment in  the  Law  School  and  in  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry  of  the  Medical  School,  and  I  teach 
our  sections  of  criminal  law  as  co-instructors, 
not  as  "host  and  guest."  Almost  daily  Dr.  Wat- 
son plays  the  role  of  expert  medical  witness  for 
the  students,  brings  to  bear  the  critical  faculties 
of  his  specialty  on  the  assumptions  embodied  in 
the  law,  and  suggests  the  psychic  impact  on  the 
individual  defendant  of  the  treatment  meted  out 
to  him  in  the  courts  and  prisons. 

But  his  contributions  go  further.  I  have  al- 
ready suggested  the  stresses  which  the  student 
undergoes  when  he  meets  the  discomforting  ma- 
terials of  criminal  law.  A  skilled  psychoanalyst 
not  only  perceives  the  tensions  which  lie  just 
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beneath  the  surface  of  the  classroom  discussion, 
but  also  helps  each  student  to  perceive  them  and 
to  realize  that  he  is  dealing  with  them  along 
classic  lines  of  repression,  projection,  denial, 
reaction  formation,  and  the  like. 

1  remember  vividly  the  first  criminal-law  class 
Dr.  Watson  and  I   held  after  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy.   In   the  preceding  weeks 
we  had  sensed  that  most  students  were  beginning 
to  perceive  the  relevance  of  psychiatry  to  crim- 
inal   law,    and    to    examine    and    question    the 
assumptions  built  into  various  criminal-law  defi- 
nitions. But  on  the  day  following  the  President's 
funeral,  we  could  practically  touch  the  wall  of 
hostility  which  the  waiting  students  had  erected; 
they  studied  the  sky,  the  radiators,  the  tiles  in 
the  floor.  I  began  the  class  by  posing  in  an  ab- 
stract  way,   as   was   consistent   with   the   day's 
assignment,   the  question  of  whether  we  could 
safely  do  away  with  capital  punishment  or  abol- 
ish the  murder  concept  altogether.  Each  student 
called  upon  carefully  evaded  the  question.  Finally 
one  obviouslv   agitated  young  man   interrupted 
to  protest  against  this  "irrelevant"  discussion. 
We  had  just  had  two  terrible  killings,  he  said, 
and  what  standards  were  there  in  which  we  could 
believe  anymore?  "Furthermore,"  he  concluded, 
"I  have  two  or  three  pointed  questions  I  want  to 
ask  Mr.  Watson."  At  this  point,  other  students 
poured  forth  their  shock,  their  sense  of  loss  and 
disorientation.  Dr.  Watson  was  able  to  help  them 
understand  the  psychology  of  grief   (which,  in- 
cidentally, any  lawyer  engaged  in  trust  or  estate 
work  or  in  advising  legislative  bodies  on  regu- 


The  Garden  of  Delusion 

LARRY    RUBIN 

the  paranoiac  flowers  bloom  in  persons 

For  whom  rebuff  is  acid  on  the  petals 

Of  their  brains.  I  had  a  student  once 

Who  grew  all  A's,  but  then  I  planted  commas 

In  the  vineyard  of  his  words.  The  poison  letter 

Slipped  beneath  the  door;  it  said:  Pervert, 

Resign.  A  colleague,  never  published,  read 

My  poem,  but  changed  some  lines,  and  coral  blossoms 

Turned  to  slime.  Hush,  I  told  a  talker 

In  the  stacks,  and  all  the  dragons  lurking 

In  the  field  snapped  derangement  in 

His  eyes. 

Beware  the  poppies  in  the  soul : 
Once  bruised,  the  fumes  arise,  twisting  the  bouquet 
Till  every  man's  a  snake  in  curled  disguise. 
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A    NEW    APPROACH    TO    CRIMINAL    LAW 


luting  mortuary  practices  ought  to  understand 
too).  As  we  examined  our  attitudes  toward  Os- 
wald and  Ruby,  we  were  all  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  conflict  between  our  desire  to  "get" 
the  criminal  ("Isn't  it  fine  that  Texas  has  cap- 
ital punishment  and  that  the  assassination  didn't 
occur  in  Michigan  where  we  have  no  death 
penalty!"),  and  our  uncomfortable  awareness 
that  these  vindictive  and  retributive  attitudes 
were  not  either  usual  or  desirable  among  law 
students.  "Deterrence"  versus  "retribution"  ver- 
sus "rehabilitation"  was  no  longer  an  abstract 
debate. 

Through  joint  instruction,  group  therapy  if 
you  will,  the  student  can  see  and  acknowledge 
frankly  the  internal  battle  between  his  view  of 
himself  as  a  professional  person,  capable  of  help- 
ing others  in  a  detached  and  impartial  manner, 
and  his  visceral  reaction  to  the  criminal  and  his 
act.  When  he  recognizes  this  turmoil,  he  can  then 
make  use  of  his  emotions,  not  repress  them  or 
flee  them  for  the  less  emotionally  charged  areas 
of  human  conflict. 

Students  ought  to  understand,  too,  the  reac- 
tions which  a  criminal  client  is  likely  to  inspire 
in  them.  The  criminals  portrayed  on  The  De- 
fenders are  usually  pretty  clean-cut  members  of 
Actors'  Equity.  But  most  criminal  defendants 
are  disreputable,  even  sleazy  characters.  The 
lawyer  is  as  fascinated  and  as  repelled  by  the 
bearer  of  the  mark  of  Cain  as  we  all  are,  and  the 
earlier  a  law  student  can  learn  to  live  with  these 
reactions  comfortably,  the  better  off  he  is.  If  his 
law  school  is  in  a  large  city,  he  may  be  able  to 
work  for  a  legal-aid  society  or  voluntary  defend- 
ers' organization  which  will  give  him  valuable 
experience  in  dealing  face-to-face  with  clients 
and  with  judges.  For  various  practical  reasons. 
including  the  resistance  of  local  attorneys, 
schools  in  smaller  communities  often  find  it  dilli- 
cult  to  provide  this  kind  of  experience.  But,  at 
the  least,  the  student  can  observe  a  great  many 
trials,  either  in  the  courtroom  itself,  or,  as  in 
Ann  Arbor,  through  a  closed  television  system 
which  links  rooms  in  the  Law  School  with  the 
local  circuit  courtroom.  The  camera  transmits 
automatically  during  court  sessions  unless  the 
courtroom  is  cleared  and  the  judge  orders  it 
turned  off.  Students  and  faculty  together  can 
observe  and  criticize  what  is  happening  in  the 
courtroom  without  disturbing  the  proceedings  or 
having  to  defer  burning  questions. 

Visits  to  prisons  and  mental  institutions  may 
also  make  the  criminal  defendant,  delinquent,  or 
mental  incompetent  a  living  person,  not  a  paper 
figure  and  help  the  would-be  lawyer  learn  that 


he  is  dealing  with  people,  not  with  propositions. 
Another  requirement  of  the  Rashomon  ap- 
proach is  an  increased  use  of  comparative  law 
materials.  Most  advanced  countries  share  basic 
problems  of  crime  and  delinquency  with  us,  but 
their  means  of  coping  with  them  may  differ. 
Merely  because  the  idea  is  foreign  it  is  not,  of 
course,  good :  we  need  not  be  either  hardshell 
"-phobes"  or  "-philes."  But  at  times  the  best 
way  to  study  our  own  system  is  to  study  another. 
At  Michigan — as  at  many  other  schools — some  of 
our  own  faculty  are  well-versed  in  foreign  law, 
one  or  more  foreign  professors  teach  courses  and 
seminars  each  year,  and  we  try  to  include  trans- 
lated foreign  legal  data  in  the  basic  teaching 
materials  whenever  possible. 

KEEPING     HIS     PLACE     AT     TABLE 

There  are,  lastly,  two  other  areas  to  which 
law  schools  and  the  legal  profession  give  too 
little  attention :  philosophy  and  theoi-jgy.  Law- 
yers, philosophers,  and  theologians  ai"e  almost 
always  concerned  with  the  same  basic  problems 
in  society,  and  lawyers  and  judges  cannot  escape 
the  broad  ethical  and  moral  implications  of  what 
they  do  or  decide.  For  example,  why  should  the 
physically  healthy  victim  of  an  interracial  rape 
not  be  aborted  ?  What  difference  is  there  between 
shutting  a  criminal  up  in  prison  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  confining  him  as  a  mental  incompetent 
or  sexual  psychopath  for  the  same  period?  Why 
should  the  criminal  go  free  because  the  police- 
man erred  in  the  way  he  acquired  evidence  which 
shows  clearly  that  the  crime  was  committed?  The 
philosopher  or  theologian  does  not  have  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions,  any  more  than  the 
lawyer  does.  But  it  is  necessary  that  all  three — 
and  their  students — sit  down  around  the  same 
table  over  an  extended  period  of  time  and  talk 
with  each  other,  not  past  each  other,  about  the 
problems  which  they  share. 

A  Rashomon  treatment  offers  a  fresh  approach 
to  criminal  law.  It  makes  the  question,  not  the 
answer,  of  primary  importance.  The  changeover 
is  not  merely  a  pleasant  option,  but  an  absolute 
necessity  if  criminal  law  is  to  remain  a  living 
discipline. 

If  the  lawyer  wakes  up  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  to  find  that  mental-health  boards,  social- 
welfare  departments,  "conduct  supervisory  offi- 
cers," and  other  assorted  officials  are  dealing 
with  crime  and  delinquency  and  that  he  has  been 
relegated  to  handling  only  private  law,  corpora- 
tion, and  tax  matters,  he  will  have  only  his  own 
inactivity  and  insensitivity  to  blame. 
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nates (eight,  if  you  are  taking  both  reference  works)  within  the  next  12  months 


,  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  CLUB'S 
jlEW  BOOK-DIVIDEND  PLAN  .  An 

!  itraordinary  plus  in  this  suggested 
ial  is  the  opportunity  you  will  have  to 
cquire  other  expensive  single  volumes, 
s  well  as  multi-volume  sets,  at  a  trifling 
ost  through  the  Club's  unique  Book- 
)ividend  system.  With  each  of  the 
>ooks  you  engage  to  buy  during  the 
rial,  and  later,  if  you  continue,  you 
vill  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Certifi- 
:ate.  These  certificates  can  then  be  ex- 
hanged— together  with  a  nominal  sum 
-for  a  wide  choice  of  sets  and  volumes. 

*HOW   CAN   THIS   BE   DONE? 

The  answer  is  that  the  Book-Dividend 
system  is  based  somewhat  upon  the  pat- 
tern of  profit-sharing  consumer  coopera- 
tives.  The    Club   regularly   sets   aside 


what  is  termed  its  Book-Dividend  Fund. 
As  this  total  accumulates,  entire  edi- 
tions of  valuable  books  and  multi-vol- 
ume sets  are  contracted  for,  and  then 
distributed  among  members.  These  are 
the  Club's  Book-Dividends,  and  mem- 
bers are  free  to  choose  among  tbem. 

*  GOOD  SENSE:  STOP  MISSING 
BOOKS  YOU  INTEND  TO  READ 

There  is  another  benelit  of  membership 
not  a  whit  less  important  than  this  un- 
precedented library-building  plan.  You 
will  have  a  wide  choice  among  books— 
almost  200  a  year.  The  new  books  you 
most  want  to  read  are  usually  either 
Club  Selections  or  alternates  and  you 
will  soon  find  that  the  Club's  system 
infallibly  keeps  you  from  missing  those 
you  are  particularly  anxious  to  read. 
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alternates  (eight,  it  I  select  both  reference  works)  dur- 
ing the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  I  have  the  right  to 
cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying  these  books. 
Dining  the  trial  and  thereafter,  if  I  continue.  I  am  to  re- 
ceive a  Book-Dividend  Certificate  with  every  Selection— 
or  alternate — I  buy  under  the  system  describe  J  at  left.  (A 
small  charge  Is  added  to  all  shipments  to  cover  postage 
and  mailing  expense.)  please  note:  Occasionally  the 
Club  offers  a  Double  Selection,  two  books  at  a  special  com- 
bined price.  Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a  single  book 
in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 
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The   trademark*  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  and   BOOK-DIVIDEND   are  regis- 
■i,  Book-of-the-Month  Club.   Inc.,   in   the  U.S.  Patent  OtHre  and  in  Canada. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  TO  U.S.  INDUSTRY  FROM 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO: 


1946 


This  photograph,  taken  in  1946,  shows  a  s 
in  the  heart  of  San  Juan.  Old  tires  served  as  stepping-stc 


1964 


Public  Housing  projects,  like  the  one  at  ri« 
have  replaced  many  of  Puerto  Rico's  slums.  They're  found] 
over  the  Commonwealth-are  now  housing  125,000  peoplJ 


Look  what's  happened  to  the  Caribbean's 
stricken  land"  since  it  became  a  Commonwealtl 


Today,  Puerto  Rico  is  a  flourishing 
Commonwealth. 
Yet,  20  years  ago,  Puerto  Rico  was 
called  a  stricken  land  with  problems  be- 
yond solution.  One  out  of  three  Puerto 
Ricans  lived  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  in  the  small  photograph  above. 

His  home  was  a  shack  without  elec- 
tricity or  running  water.  He  existed  on 
roughly  31  cents  a  day.  And,  with  luck, 
he  could  expect  to  live  46  years. 

Most  economic  planners  who  visited 
Puerto  Rico  said  that  poverty  and  dis- 
ease were  inevitable.  Their  reasons:  too 
many  people,  too  few  natural  resources. 

One  resource  that  most  of  these  men 
failed  to  recognize  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

For  it  was  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
who  launched  "Operation  Bootstrap"— 
an  all-out  crusade  against  fhe  disease 
and  poverty  that  plagued  them. 


Slums  were  torn  down.  Dumps  were 
cleared  away.  And  community  improve- 
ment projects  sprouted  all  over  the  island. 

Government's  role 

To  create  jobs  and  generate  income,  the 
Commonwealth  Government  offered 
manufacturers  special  tax  incentives.  It 
opened  12  vocational  schools  to  train 
skilled  workers.  It  developed  power 
and  water  resources. 

Today,  you  see  the  results  of  this 
massive  self-help  program  everywhere. 
Nearly  1.000  new  factories  are  hum- 
ming away  — providing  jobs  and  high 
new  hopes  for  120.000  people.  New 
plants  continue  to  open  at  the  remark- 
able rate  of  three  a  week. 

How  are  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
using  their  new  prosperity?  Drive  along 
some  of  the  Commonwealth's  3,000 
miles  of  pa\  ed  road  and  you'll  see  neat, 


clean  public  housing  projects  like  ti 
one  in  the  large  photograph  at  rigl 
You'll  see  row  after  row  of  handsome 
landscaped  private  homes.  You'll  s 
busy  shopping  centers.  Inviting  ne 
parks,  plazas  and  playgrounds. 

Of  course,  you  can  still  see  slums 
Puerto  Rico.  But,  the  all-out  crusat 
continues.  In  fact,  Puerto  Rico  has  b 
come  one  of  the  world's  healthiest  plac< 
to  live. 

Chances  are  your  plant  could  thri\ 
in  this  atmosphere,  too. 


This  is  one  in  a  series  of  reports  to  U.i 
industry  on  the  economic  developmer, 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rice 
Manufacturers:  Write  for  illustrate* 
progress  report  on  productivity,  profit 
and  special  incentives.  The  address 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Depl 
JOSH,  666 Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,N.Y.  10019 


LETTERS 


The  Stettheimer  Saga 

I  most  regretfully  have  read  Paul 
Pickrel's  review,  or  rather  notice,  of 
my  book  Florine  Stettheimer  [The 
New  Books,  January].  I  know  that 
a  mongrel  journalism,  with  a  literary 
flavor,  is  peculiar  to  slick  book 
reviewing,  but  some  of  your  readers 
have  been  seriously  misled  by  Mr. 
Pickrel's  rash  and  impudently  con- 
descending opinions  about  my  book 
and  its  range  of  subject.  It  is  not 
only  that  he  makes  a  blanket,  ques- 
tionably informed  judgment  injuri- 
ous to  the  interest,  the  grace,  taste, 
and  reputation  of  Florine  Stetthei- 
mer's  painting,  it  is  also  that  he  has 
misunderstood,  or  deliberately  mis- 
interpreted, my  book's  references  .  .  . 
to  gaps  in  the  factual  evidence  about 
the  lives  of  the  three  Stettheimer 
daughters  and  their  mother  who  oc- 
cupy the  main  focus  of  my  study. 
These  ladies  belonged  to  a  period 
which  Mr.  Pickrel  imagines  is  ade- 
quately represented  in  American 
culture  by  the  schoolboy  profundities 
of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Pickrel  cared  to  divulge  noth- 
ing, even  if  he  understood  anything, 
of  the  unusual  yet  conscientious  sort 
of  literary  portraiture  I  employed  as 
an  intensive  method  to  recall  Florine 
Stettheimer,  her  art,  and  her  times, 
and  he  presumes  to  take  a  conde- 
scending view  of  matters  and  per- 
sonalities with  which  he  has  no  na- 
tural sympathy,  and  of  which.  I 
daresay,  he  has  very  little  present  or 
previous  knowledge.  He  may  have 
prejudices  about  my  book.  Who  has 
not  prejudices?  What  matters  in  the 
book  world  ...  is  not  the  longevity 
of  stated  prejudices  but  their  "flash" 
phenomenon.  As  a  piece  of  cocktail- 
party  exhibitionism,  Mr.  Pickrel's 
double-dealing  strictures  hold  noth- 
ing at  which  to  raise  so  much  as  an 
eyebrow.  But  as  an  examination  of  a 
serious  book  (  far  more  scholarly  than 
he  is  equipped  to  recognize")  your 
reviewer's  paragraphs  betray  a  cul- 
tural aberration  which  has  to  be 
pointed  out  or  it  is  in  danger  of  flit- 
ting by  unnoticed.  In  indicating  it 
here,  I  admit  my  motive  is  neither 


generous  nor  educational,  as  should 
be  evident ;  it  would  be  foolish  of  me 
if  it  were,  for  it  seems  unlikely  Mr. 
Pickrel  is  young  enough  to  have  his 
professional  taste  and  manners  im- 
proved. Parker  Tyler 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Pickrel  replies: 

In  most  of  what  Mr.  Tyler  says 
about  me — that  I  am  old,  rude, 
stupid,  and  probably  ineducable — he 
is  unfortunately  correct.  I  am  a  little 
puzzled,  however,  at  his  linking  me 
with  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  who  in  no 
way  entered  into  my  review  of  his 
book.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  simply 
another  example  of  the  free  associa- 
tion that  frequently  enlivens  the 
scholarship  of  which  Mr.  Tyler  is  so 
understandably  vain,  but  then  I  real- 
ized that  in  my  review  I  had  referred 
to  a  character  from  Huck  Finn,  and 
a  mind  like  Mr.  Tyler's,  occupied 
with  the  larger  issues  of  culture  and 
the  major  figures  in  American  art, 
could  not  be  expected  to  stoop  to  the 
pedantry  of  distinguishing  between 
writers  like  Fitzgerald  and  Mark 
Twain. 

Even  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Tyler's  de- 
termined opposition.  I  wish  to  repeat 
my  praise  of  his  book.  It  is,  as  some- 
one said  of  Beerbohm-Tree's  Hamlet, 
very  funny  and  not  in  the  least 
vulgar.  His  letter  may  not  altogether 
escape  the  charge  of  vulgarity,  but 
I  am  grateful  to  the  editors  of  Har- 
per's for  providing  their  readers  with 
a  sustained  example  of  his  style.  In 
my  review  I  had  to  content  myself 
with  the  merest  snippets,  and  the 
choice  was  hard. — P.  P. 

No  Oath.  No  Passport 

Bravo  for  "A  Man  With  a  Country" 
March].  Milton  Mayer  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  protesting  any  abridgment 
of  a  free  citizen's  right  to  travel.  .  .  . 
In  a  free  country,  a  passport  should 
not  include  any  proscription  against 
travel.  ...  A  passport  is  a  right,  not 
a  privilege  and  it  is  time  for  our  gov- 
ernment to  recognize  that  fact. 

Robert  X.  Parker 
Allston,   Mass. 


Milton  Mayer  is  .  .  .  certainlyB 
a  patriotic  American  man.  Gran 
cei'tain  [State]  Department  regfc 
tions  are  arbitrary,  but  as  h 
proud  of  his  belief  in  the  Biblej 
Quakerism,  and  in  the  fact  thai 
is  free,  why  this  pathological 
lance?  Why  is  he  not  proud  to  s 
he  is  not  a  Commie?  His  aversio 
taking  an  oath  is  nothing  but  Pj 
sniffian  nonsense.  T.  H.  1 

New  York, 

Discussion   of  the   merits   of 
Mayer's  case  by  a  government  off 
involved  in  the  matter  would 
narily    be    inappropriate    since 
Mayer  has  appealed  to  the  Supr 
Court  from  the  three-judge  dist 
court's  decision  against  him. 

I  think  it  important  in  this  c 
however,  to  correct  one  of 
Mayer's  misstatements  of  fact 
because  his  case  is  sub  judice  and 
factual  error  concerns  my  view 
an  official,  on  the  governing 
Mr.  Mayer,  stating  that  he  got 
information  from  his  "overcc 
agents,"  wrote  that  "Mr.  Chayes 
advised  the  Department  to  give 
the  passport  and  get  shut  of  me; 
legal  grounds  for  refusal  were, 
thought,  untenable." 

These  statements  are  incorrect 
fact,  I  advised  that  the  affidavit  ai 
Communist     affiliations     should 
placed  on   the   passport   applicat 
that  refusal  to  sign  the  affidavit 
suited  in  an  incomplete  applicat: 
and  that  no  passport  should  be 
sued  on  the  basis  of  such  an  inct 
plete  application.  This  was  the  coif 
that    was    followed    in    Mr.    May» 
case,  with  my  personal  concurrei 
It  was  my  view7  then,  and  it  is 
view  now,  that  this  position  is 
only  tenable,  but  required  under 
law.  Abram  Cha 

The  Legal  Advi 
Department   of   St 
Washington,  D 

Mr.  Mayer  Replies: 

I  am  unable  to  produce  my  sou 
on  this  point.  I  therefore  apologize 
Mr.  Chayes  for  this  "one  of  [n 
misstatements  of  fact." — M.  M 

Man's  Fj 

It  is  heartening  to  see  an  arti 
as  timely  and  profound  as  Loi 
Eiseley's    "The    Uncompleted    Ma 
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1720-1793 

Cup 
<\  \\  in.  Moulton  III 

e  oldest  continuous  n.i- 
ion  oi  silvermaking  in 
ii'iii.i.  thai  ol  the  Moul- 
famil)  of  Old  Newbury, 
feachusetts,  began  ovei 
>  hundred  years  ago— and 
s  continued  in  a  direct 
e  In  theii  successors 
n  le  and  (ones. 


1744-1816 

Tablespoon 
by  Joseph  Moulton  III 

A  veteran  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army,  and  the  third 
great  Moulton  silversmith, 
Joseph  III  was  in  turn  to 
teach  his  sons  the  craft  of 
great  design.  Because  there 
were  no  banks  in  Colonial 
America,  surplus  coins  were 
made  into  silver  objects. 


1768-1824 

Teapot 
by  Ebenezer  Moulton 

\n  example  of  the  endur- 
ing beauty  of  fine  silver, 
this  painstakingly  made 
teapot  by  one  of  the  four 
sons  of  [oseph  III  who 
became  great  silversmiths. 
Towle  silversmiths  are  still 
in  Newburyport  where 
Joseph  III  trained  his  sons. 


1784-1840 

Cream  Pitcher 
by  Abel  Moulton 

I  he  Moultons  created  not 
only  beautiful  presentation 
silver  pieces  but  also  classic 
everydaj  objects  cherished 
by  our  ancestors.  I  his  tra- 
dition of  great  beaut)  was 
carried  on  l>\  a  brilliant 
young  Moulton  apprentice, 
Anthony   F.  Towle. 


1865 

Butter  Knife 
by  Towle  &  Jones 

1  he  talented  Towles  car- 
ried the  spirit  of  the  Moul- 
ton silversmiths  into  a  new 
centui  \ .  1  Ik-  same  quality, 
the  same  giace  and  crafts- 
manship, continue  to  dis- 
tinguish the  oldest  and  the 
proudest  tradition  in  Amer- 
ican silver,  that  of  Towle. 


c 


Charlemagne 


Towle  Sterling  Silver  Knife  -1964 


riiE  towle  silver  tradition  was  born  over  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four  years  ago  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  It 
mrished  because  it  produced  beautiful  and  useful  objects. 
his  was  true  in  1690.  It  is  true  today. 

When  you  choose  your  Towle  Sterling,  remember  that  this 
a  possession  that  will  gain  added  beauty  through  time  and 
lily  use.  Use  it  for  great  dinners  —  but  use  it  for  family  sup- 
ers, too.  Put  it  in  your  dishwasher,  for  Towle  is  as  practical 


as  it  is  beautiful  and,  regularly  used,  requires  little  polishing. 
Take  time  to  study  the  varied  loveliness  oi  Towle.  Above 
all,  touch  and  feel  it.  Test  its  finely  balanced  weight,  see  the 
perfection  of  intricate  design,  the  graceful  shapes  that  only 
the  oldest  silvermaking  tradition  in  America  could  give. 
Choose  Towle  leisurely,  with  love  and  with  care,  for  the  pat- 
tern you  select  will  he.  like  its  predecessors  lor  two  hundred 
and  seventy-four  years,  a  thing  of  constant  beauty. 


TOWLE 


SILVERSMITHS 


Please  turn  page  to  see  nine  ad- 
ditional Towle  patterns  (cont'd) 


Towle  Sterling  Silver  Knives  -1964  (conf  J 


LEGATO.  One  flowing  cw 
borders  a  pattern  of  such 
rene  grace  that  it  blends 
equal  beauty  with  cottoi 
fine  damask. 


i'- 


CANDLELIGHT.  Only  i 
centuries  of  tradition  that»i 
Towle  could  create  thisfr 
beam  of  silver  cast  upon  IB 
centurv  brocade. 


OLD  MASTER.  A  romaii 
revival,  the  forms  of  the  E<1 
Victorian  era  are  capturecl 
a  pattern  of  delicate  restra! 
and  gentle  dignity. 


.^^^TkV 


STowie.  19&1 


KING  RICHARD.  Time! 
elegance,  framed  in  curlJ 
leaves  and  ornamented  wl 
a  noble  shield,  a  pattern! 
distinguished  richness. 


FRENCH  PROVINCIA 
From  the  past  —  its  grace 
fiddle  shape.  For  the  pres< 
—  its  delicate  simplicity,  I 
day  after  day  of  gracio 
living. 


CRAFTSMAN.  A  triumph 
pure  line  destined  to  becoi 
tomorrow's  heirloom.  Silv 
tapered,  faceted  and  perfect 
in  a  great  tradition. 


FONTANA.  1  he  curving  ai 
of  Italian  Provincial  w 
blend  with  any  decor.  Its  sle 
der  outline  will  remain  love 
to  the  eye  always. 


SCULPTURED  ROSE.  A  si) 
gle  rose  sculptured  on  a  pa 
tern  with  such  flowing  lift 
that  it  is  at  home  in  a  model 
or  traditional  setting. 


DEBUSSY.  Decidedly  Frencl 
Decidedly  romantic.  Plunu 
and  waves  outline  a  gract 
fully  curved  shape  in  luxur 
ously  heavy  sterling. 


TOWLE 

SILVERSMITHS 


LETTERS 


'lichl.  •  •  •  Dr  Eiseley's  ghastly 
on  that  he  is  "dead"  is  paral- 
el]  in  Ingmar  Bergman's  motion- 
D  re  classic.  The  Seventh  Seal,  as 
:h]  find— in  the  guise  of  the  Knight 
.  akens  to  find  itself  confronted 
vi  Death.  The  picture  points  to  the 
&  ,'orthwhile  mission  we  must  per- 
il to  defeat  this  death:  the  culti- 
II  n  of  our  higher,  immortal  na- 
il (the  "Divine  Animal"  that  Dr. 

■  ey  speaks  of)  portrayed  by  the 
J]  ty  within  the  individual — inspi- 
I]  n,  love,  and  the  child  symbol- 
m   our  yet-to-be-realized  potential. 

Mrs.  Irving  Schlaffer 
Angwin,  Calif. 

Edilors  to  Teach 

hn  Fischer  warns  in  "Why  No- 
xj  Can't  Write  Good"  [Easy  Chair, 
f\  -uaryl  that  "we  are  going  to 
U  to  attract  a  lot  more — and  a 
ol  >etter — people  into  the  business 
I  aching  English."  .  .  .  The  jour- 
I  im  schools  are  turning  out  their 
m  Ireds  of  graduates  every  year, 
M  the  newspapers  they  presumably 
I  re  to  are  more  and  more  becom- 
ii|  automated  or  are  disappearing 
I  ugh  merger  and  sale.  Editorial 

I  cers  lose  their  jobs  or  retire — and 
r    t  here  is  where  the  colleges  could 

■  i  for  teachers  whose  prime  in- 
t'|  st  during  their  working  lives  has 

I I  in  the  handling  of  words.  .  .  . 

Frank  Waters 
Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

Dixie  Justice 

would  like  to  know  why  Louis 

I  ky.  in  "Justice  With  a  Southern 

i  ent"  [March],  states:  "It  is  odd 

I     true    that    Republican    federal 

j  ges  in  the  South  have  generally 

I  n  more  progressive  and  respon- 

I  e   than    Democratic    appointees." 

1  !  plain  fact  is  that  the  Southern 

mblican     judges     appointed     by 

enhower     were     not     picked     to 

isfy     segregationist     Democratic 

lators  like  James  0.  Eastland  and 

om  Thurmond.  They  were  picked 

ause  they  were  men  who  would 

orce  the  law  equally  for  all  Amer- 

ns,  as  the  Constitution  demands. 

'f  Mr.  Lusky  really  wants  to  ob- 

ve  something  odd,  let  him  take 

:e  of  a  Democratic  President  who 

points      progressive,      responsible 

mocratic    federal    judges    in    the 


South   regardless  of  the  protesting 

howls  of  Eastland,  Thurmond,  ,^ 
Tm  afraid  it  will  be  a  long  wait. 

John  McClai  ghry,  Ed. 
Advanct 

Washington.    P.    C. 

Mr.  Lusky  appears  to  be  somewhat 
frustrated  by  the  annoying  tactics  of 
massive  resistance  the  Southern 
states  have  used  in  attempting  to 
put  off  the  inevitable.  Gentle  persua- 
sion and  continued  pressure  will  gain 
more  for  the  Negro  in  the  long  run 
than  legislative  militancy  which 
enacts  "rights  with  teeth"  and  at  the 
same  time  encourages  a  vengeful  at- 
titude by  those  outside  the  South 
that  borders  on  a  tyranny  of  the 
majority  over  these  bucolic  and  sen- 
sitive people.  ...  T.  M.  RYAN 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Snubbing  the  Past 

After  spending  five  months  this 
past  summer  in  Naples  we  returned 
with  the  conviction,  similar  to  Joseph 
Jay  Deiss's,  that  excavations  and 
care  of  antiquities  such  as  Hercula- 
neum  are  tasks  for  all  descendants 
of  the  Greco-Roman  culture  ["Her- 
culaneum :  Italy's  Neglected  Treasure 
Trove,"  March].  ...  It  is  frightening 
to  think  of  "invaluable  ruins  crum- 
bling into  greater  ruin,  from  lack  of 
simple  care."  However,  I  am  not 
optimistic  when  I  see  in  my  own 
town  the  destruction  of  historic 
eighteenth-century  dwellings  to  be 
replaced  by  a  doughnut  stand  and 
parking  lot.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Arlene  M.  Iandolo 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Galbraith's  Utopia 

I  don't  object  to  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith's  proposed  experiment 
["Let  Us  Begin — An  Invitation  to 
Action  on  Poverty,"  Easy  Chair, 
March]  in  bringing  better  education 
to  slums — in  our  state  of  ignorance, 
it  is  entirely  American  to  do  some- 
thing rather  than  accept  a  fate — but 
I  do  recall  hordes  of  well-educated 
and  idle  men  in  the  Germany  and 
United  States  of  the  1930s  and  I 
suspect  that  "good"  as  Mr.  Gal- 
braith's suggestion  is,  it  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  poverty. 

But  .  .  .  how  do  we  make  an  econ- 
omy grow?  In  place  of  knowledge, 


$KtMi 


"There  are  people,"  said  the  late 
Spanish  philosopher  Jose  Ortega  y 
Gasset,  "who  so  arrange  their  lives 
that  they  feed  themselves  only  on 
side  dishes."  And  who— except  per- 
haps a  vegetarian— wants  to  live  on 
string  beans  and  carrots  when  he 
might  be  enjoying  lobster  and  filet 
mignon? 

Of  course,  Ortega  y  Gasset  was 
using  side  dishes  metaphorically— 
but  that  doesn't  make  the  idea  any 
more  attractive.  Who,  after  all, 
would  choose  mere  subsistence 
when  a  degree  of  comfort  might 
be  his? 

And  yet,  strangely  enough,  there 
are  many  people  who  might  be 
better  off  than  they  are  if  they 
would  do  something  about  it— if 
they  would  take  then  surplus  funds, 
for  example,  and  put  them  to  work 
in  good  common  stocks. 

Not  that  investing  is  a  quick  or 
foolproof  way  of  making  money. 
There's  a  risk  of  loss,  of  course,  as 
well  as  a  possibility  of  gain.  But 
don't  most  worthwhile  things  in- 
volve some  risk-taking?  And  isn't  the 
possibility  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living  worth  some  risk? 

If  it  seems  to  you  that  you've 
had  too  many  side  dishes  and  not 
enough  main  courses  and  if  you 
think  you'd  like  to  risk  some  of  your 
surplus  funds  in  the  hope  of  pos- 
sible reward,  ask  for  a  copy  of  our 
booklet  called  "How  to  Invest  in 
Stocks  and  Bonds."  It's  available- 
free— from  any  of  our  offices. 


E 


MEMBERS  N   V.  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER 
PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 

PIERCE, 

FENNER  &  SMITH  INC 

70  PINE   STREET,   NEW   YORK  5,  NEW  YORK 


This  year- 

you  can  afford  a  trip  to  Europe 
and  the  world's  finest 
motorcar,  too! 


See  your  Mercedes-Benz  dealer  now.  You  can  have 
a  gleaming  new  Mercedes  awaiting  you  in  Europe. 
You  can  then  drive  away  on  a  luxury  tour  in  one 
of  the  world's  finest  motorcars.  And  by  ordering 
through  your  Mercedes-Benz  dealer  here,  you'll  get 
the  lowest  possible  factory  price  overseas. 

With  your  Mercedes-Benz  you're  not  tied  down  by 
European  rail  and  air  timetables... and  you  can  go 
where  you  choose,  when  you  choose. 

You  may  even  save  enough  to  pay  for  your  round- 
trip  air  fare. 

This  is  what  you  save  on:  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  renting  a  car,  the  import  duty  on  a  new  car,  and 
the  cost  of  installing  U.S.  equipment. 

Yo  .  receive  a  full  warranty— honored  by  any  of  the 
400  Mercedes-Benz  dealers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Make  that  trip  to  Europe  pay.  And  come  home  to 
luxury  motoring,  too. 

For  particulars  see  your  dealer  or  write  to  Bob  Stevens, 
Mercedes-Benz  Sales,  Inc.,  Dept.  X,  South  Bend.  Ind.  46627 
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OLYMPIA" 

23,000  tons  •  21  knots 
STABILIZED  FOR  SMOOTH  SAILING  •  FULLY  AIR  CONDITIONED 
Fastest  to  Greece 

via  Portugal  •  Italy  •  Sicily  •  Cyprus  •  Israel 
A  magnificent  modern  ship.  Deluxe  staterooms,  with 
private  bathrooms.  22  public  rooms.  2  pools.Theatre, 
lounges,  nightclubs,  planned  entertainment.  Ameri- 
can and  Continental  cuisine,  meticulous  service. 
"AR  KADI  A"— 20,650  tons.  Comfortable,  con- 
genial,  economical!  From  Montreal  to  Bremerhaven 
via  Cobh,  Le  Havre,  London,  Amsterdam. 
See  your  TRAVEL  AGENT  or 

'  ■*  "*  IV     Im  1^  Ef        New  York  •   Atlanta   •    Boston 
cmcago   Cleveland   Detroit  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Montreal  •  Toronto  •  Vancouver 


LETTERS 

Mr.  Galbraith  tells  us  we  must  1 

faith,   "a  determined  liberal  fai 

But  it  is  precisely  the  engine  of  f 

that  makes  politicians  so  consiste 

wrong.  Gwynn  Nettler,  p 

Lecturer  in  Socio' 

University  of  Alb 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  ( 

Mr.  Galbraith  writes  about  e 
omic  problems  in  a  true  Keynei 
sense:  with  clarity  and  wit.  In 
he  hit  so  many  nails  on  the  1 
so  squarely  that  someone  should 
him  to  work  as  a  chief  carpente: 
our  national  economic  programs. 
Benjamin  W.  B 
Everett,  M 

The  Pentagon  and  Patron 

Julius  Duscha,  in  "Arms  and 
Big  Money  Men"  [Part  I,  March] 
has  strung  together  a  collection 
tired  cliches  which  have  been  fori 
ized,  over  the  last  couple  of  ye 
into  a  sort  of  litany  of  technologi 
military,  and  political  Know-N< 
ingism.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Duscha  seems  to  find  it  s 
prising  that  Congressmen  and  S 
ators  often  view  defense  contracts 
public-works  projects.  Anyone 
has  been  around  Washington  for  i 
length  of  time  knows  that  this 
true,  but  not  only  of  defense  spe 
ing.  All  federal  spending  falls  in  1 
category.  Mr.  Duscha  optimistici 
suggests  that  money  now  being  sp 
on  defense  should  be  shifted  tow 
"education,  rapid  transportation, 
newal  of  our  cities,"  etc.  If  he  thi 
that  Congressional  pressures  will 
be  directed  on  such  projects,  if 
thinks  that  these  would  be  free 
waste,  political  manipulation!  1 
decisions,  outright  graft  and  corr 
tion.  and  all  of  the  flaws  he  sees 
the  handling  of  defense  contra) 
then  he  is  indeed  whistling  up  a  ro 
Nowhere  in  government  are  th 
more  examples  of  what  Mr.  Dust 
views  with  such  alarm  than  in 
farm  program.  .  .  .  Since  the  end 
World  War  II,  there  has  been 
Billie  Sol  Estes  in  the  defense  p 
gram — not  to  my  knowledge, 
least.  .  .  . 

In    the    defense    program,    as 
every  effort  involving  large  numb 
of  people  and  large  sums  of  pub 
money,  there  is  waste,  political  pr 
sure,  Congressional  logrolling,  pc 
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ikretics 

Barrous  Dunham 


ANY  3  BOOKS  FREE 

WITH  YOUR  FIRST  SELECTION  /  RETAIL  VALUES  TO  $43.40 


LECTIONS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE  -  Here  are  some  of  the  selections  that 
e  Book  Find  Club  has  offered  its  members  at  substantial  savings.  The  selec- 
ons  of  the  Book  Find  Club  are  different.  You  will  recognize  them  as  works  of 
Jrrent  interest  and  lasting  value  — solid,  readable  books  that  range  from  social 
:ience  to  the  fine  arts.  These  are  only  a  few  from  the  outstanding  list  of  more 
lan  100  books  and  records  that  the  Book  Find  Club  will  make  available  to  you 
>  a  member  if  you  join  now.  As  an  introductory  offer,  to  acquaint  you  with 
le  benefits  of  membership,  we  invite  you  to  choose  any  three  of  the  selections 
ictured  above  free  with  your  first  selection.  Since  several  are  dual  selections*, 
du  may  acquire  as  many  as   8   books  in  this  way.  ■  CONVENIENCE.  Member- 

aint  Genet:  Actor  and  Martyr,  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Retail  $8.50.  Member's  price  $5.95 
he  Vital  Balance:  The  Life  Process  in  Mental  Health  and  Illness. 

Karl  Menninger.  Retail  $10.00 Member's  price  $6.95 

\bundance  for  What?  David  Riesman;  and  The  Martyred,  Richard  E.  Kim. 

Combined  retail  price  $11.00    Member's  price  (for  both  books)  $6.50 

leroes  and  Heretics:  a  Social  History  ol  Dissent.  Barrows  Dunham. 

Retail  $6.95    Member's  price  $5.50 

Incidental  Mythology:  The  Masks  ol  Cod:  Joseph  Campbell. 

Retail  $7.95    Member's  price  $5.50 

>riental   Mythology:   The   Masks  ol  Cod,   Joseph   Campbell. 

Retail  $7.50    Member's  price  $5.50 

Cat  and  Mouse,  Gunter  Grass;  and  Challenge  to  Affluence,  Gunnar  Myrdal. 
Combined  retail  price  $7.90 Member's  price  $5.95 

The  American  Way  of  Death,  Jessica  Mitford;  and  The  Feminine  Mystique,  Betty 
Friedan.  Combined  retail  price  $10.90  Member's  price  $8.90 

rhis  Kind  of  War,  T.  R.  Fehrenbach.  The  Brutal  Lesson  ol  Korea. 

Retail  $10.00 Member's  price  $6.50 

'Eichmann  in  Jerusalem:  A  Report  on  the  Banality  ol  Evil,  Hannah  Arendt;  and 
Love  Declared:  Essays  on  the  Myths  ol  Love,  Denis  de  Rougemont.  Com- 
bined retail  price  $10.00 Member's  price  (for  both  books)  $5.95 

The  City  in  History,  Lewis  Mumford Retail  $11.50.  Member's  price  $6.95 

Memories,  Dreams,  Reflections,  C.  G.  Jung.  . . .  Retail  $7.50.  Member's  price  $5.95 

Fhe  Essential  Walter  Lippmann:  A  Political  Philosophy  lor  Liberal  Democracy. 
Editors:  Clinton  Rossiter  &  James  Lare Retail  $7,50.  Member's  price  $5.50 

Culture  Against  Man,  Jules  Henry.  Retail  $7.95 Member's  price  $5.50 

The  Basic  Writings  of  Bertrand  Russell Retail  $10.00.  Member's  price  $5.95 

Identity  and  Anxiety:  Survival  ol  the  Person  in  Mass  Society.  A  massive  com- 
pendium of  studies  by  Mead,  May,  Orwell,  Rosenberg,  Richards,  Gorer, 
Howe,  Jaspers,  Mills,  and  more Retail  $7.50.  Member's  price  $5.50 

Privacy:  The  Right  to  Be  Let  Alone,  Morris  L.  Ernst  and  Alan  U.  Schwartz. 

Retail  $6.00 Member's  price  $4  50 

•TWO  BOOKS  COUNTING  AS  ONE  SELECTION 


THE  CITY 


HISTORY 
BY  LEWIS 
MUMFORD 


ship  in  the  Book  Find  Club  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  shop  for  the  books  you 
want  in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home  -  enabling  you  to  build  your  library 
conveniently  and  inexpensively.  Each  month  you  will  receive  The  Book  Find 
News,  containing  an  authoritative  review  of  the  forthcoming  selection  and 
descriptions  of  the  many  other  books  available  at  special  member's  prices.  You 
need  choose  only  the  books  you  want.  ■  AVERAGE  SAVINGS  OF  40%.  As  a 
member  you  will  regularly  enjoy  savings  of  40%  on  the  books  you  take.  Further- 
more, on  certain  choices  your  savings  will  reach  and  even  exceed  50%.  Compare 
the  prices  of  the  books  shown  here.  Your  savings  on  this  introductory  offer  alone 
can  amount  to  as  much  as  $37.45  ■  BONUS  BOOKS.  When  your  introductory 
agreement  has  been  completed,  you  will  be  entitled  to  a  free  bonus  book  of 
your  own  choosing  after  every  third  selection  that  you  take. 


THE  BOOK  FIND  CLUB,  inc. 

215  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003 

You  may  enroll  and  send  me  the  3  free  books  of  my  choice,  with  my  first 
selection  at  the  special  member's  price  (plus  postage  and  handling).  I  agree  to 
buy  four  additional  selections  or  alternates  from  the  wide  range  of  books  that 
will  be  made  available  to  me  in  the  coming  year  at  substantial  savings.  When  I 
do  not  want  the  current  selection  -  or  prefer  to  order  another  book  —  I  may  do 
so  on  the  convenient  form  provided  for  this  purpose.  I  may  cancel  my  member- 
ship at  any  time  after  purchasing  the  four  additional  books. 


First  Selection. 

Free  Books  1 

2_ 
3_ 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 
City  .... 


Please  print  full  name 


,  State 


Zip 

Code B64-51 


fSame  offer  &  prices  apply  in  Canada:  705  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2,  Ont.) 


Status 
Symbol 


In  late  1961  when  Ralph  Schuyler 
Williams,  the  celebrated  "Mr.  Havana 
Cigar",  created  the  first  Shakespeare 
Habana,  he  little  thought  that  in  hardly 
more  than  two  years  it  would  be  firmly 
positioned  as  America's  great  frestige  cigar. 

Never  before,  in  so  short  a  time,  has  any 
cigar  won  such  universal  acclaim. Today  one 
has  only  to  light  a  Shakespeare  to  be  regarded 
immediately  as  a  true  cigar  connoisseur. 

Why  this  unique  distinction?  Because 
aficionados  of  fine  Havana  cigars  are  quick 
to  recognize  in  Shakespeare  the  same  mag- 
nificent flavor  and  fragrant  aroma  they 
formerly  enjoyed  in  their  favorite  im- 
ported Cuban  cigars. 

Fashioned  of  choice  vintage  Havana 
from  the  precious  reserve  of  prime  Cuban 
leaf  stored  at  Factory  No.  1 ,  Tampa,  each 
Shakespeare  Habana  is  produced  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  Mr.  Williams,  him- 
self. 

Available  in  fourteen  distinctive  shapes 
and  in  a  full  selection  of  wrappers,  from 
the  mellow,  mild  light-green  "claro"  to  the 
rich  dark-brown  "maduro."  At  important 
tobacconists,  clubs  and  hotels  and  at  the  five 
distinguished  Humidors  of  Alfred  Dunhill 
of  London. 

Or  write:  Gradiaz  Annis,  Factory  No.  1, 
Tampa,  Florida. 

WORLD  LEADER  IN  LUXURY  CIGARS. 
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LETTERS 


administration.  No  responsible  per- 
son would  deny  this.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  ignore  the  7*aison 
d'etre  for  the  program  and  to  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  better  to  spend 
defense  money  on  something  else 
rather  than  concentrating  on  spend- 
ing it  better.  The  need  for  a  defense 
program  is  the  nub  of  the  matter 
and  to  conclude  that  the  need  is  being 
manufactured  by  a  sinister  cabal  of 
military  leaders  and  industrialists  is 
not  worthy  of  Harper's.  Let's  dis- 
agree on  weapon  systems  and  stra- 
tegies by  all  means.  But  let's  not  try 
to  prove  our  point  by  questioning  the 
motives  of  those  with  whom  we  dis- 
agree. .  .  . 

John  F.  Loosbrock.  Ed. 

Air  Force  Space  Digest 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Mr.  Duscha  replies: 

If  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Loos- 
brock would  object  to  an  effort  to 
take  a  critical  look  at  the  defense 
program.  His  magazine  is  published 
by  the  Air  Force  Association,  which, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  the  article,  reflects 
the  official  views  of  the  Air  Force. 

Nowhere  in  the  article  did  I  sug- 
gest that  the  need  for  defense  has 
been  "manufactured  by  a  sinister 
cabal  of  military  leaders  and  indus- 
trialists." I  specifically  rejected  the 
"cabal"  argument  that  has  been  made 
by  other  critics  of  the  military  and 
T  also  acknowledged  the  need  for  a 
defense  program  costing  billions  of 
dollars. 

To  say  that  there  is  waste  in  other 
government  programs  is  no  defense 
for  the  waste  in  the  military  pro- 
grams.— J.  D. 

Mr.  Duscha,  in  speaking  of  Navy, 
political,  and  other  efforts  to  keep 
naval  shipyards  in  operation,  states: 
"Lobbying  with  and  for  the  Navy  are 
two  powerful  organizations,  the  Navy 
League  and  the  National  Security  In- 
dustrial Association,  both  of  which 
are  financed  by  Navy  Contractors." 
.  .  .  I  would  like  you  to  correct  these 
errors  in  context. 

Firstly,  you  should  be  interested  in 
my  President's  Message  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  Navy — The  Magazine 
of  Sea  Power  in  which  I  say,  .  .  . 
We  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— unneeded  [shipyards  and 
other]  installations  should  be  closed." 

Item     number     two.     The     Navy 


League   numbers   well   in  excess 
37,000  members.  Less  than  one  p 
cent  of  these  are  corporation  or  bus 
ness  memberships  whose  dues  incon 
is  less  than  1.5  per  cent  of  our  tot 
dues    income.    Actually,   we   are 
nanced"  by  the  voluntary  individu 
memberships  .  .  .  only  10  per  cent 
whom  are  even  in  defense  industri 
Robert  H.  Barnum,  Nat.  Pr 
Navy  League  of  the  U. 
Washington,  D. 

Mr.  Duscha's  statement  about  tr 
National  Security  Industrial  Associ 
tion  is  incorrect.  NSIA  is  a  non-lo 
bying  organization  .  .  .  and  exists  fc 
the  sole  purpose  of  providing  effe 
tive  exchange  of  information  an 
advice — in  short,  liaison — betwee 
industry  and  the  Executive  Branc 
of  the  government  in  defense  ma 
ters.  The  Association  is  supported  b 
the  dues  of  its  members,  which  ar 
by  no  means  only  "Navy  Contrac 
tors."  Membership  is  open  to  all  bus: 
ness,  research,  and  educational  <a 
ganizations  in  the  U.  S.,  who  are  ii 
terested,  directly  or  indirectly,  i 
national  defense.  The  membership,  i 
fact,  includes  many  contractors,  sub 
contractors,  and  others  concerned  no 
only  in  Navy  work  but  also  in  worl 
for  the  other  Services,  for  NASi 
and  for  AEC.  .  .  . 

A  large  proportion  of  NSIA's  wor 
lies  in  rendering  assistance  to  th 
Department  of  Defense,  especially 
with  respect  to  problems  on  whicl 
comprehensive  industrial  advice  i: 
needed.  Incidentally,  NSIA's  mos 
notable  single  contribution  in  this 
respect  has  been  in  the  area  of  cos 
reduction. 

R.  N.  McFarlane,  Exec!  Dir 

National   Security  Industrial  Assoc 

Washington,  D.  C 


If  Julius  Duscha's  remaining  ar- 
ticles are  as  good  as  Part  I  of  "Arms 
and  the  Big  Money  Men."  this  series 
will  be  the  most  important  Harper's 
has  run.  .  .  .  The  lunacy  is  not  in  hav- 
ing armed  forces  but  in  permitting 
the  military  tail  to  wag  the  political 
dog.  If  we  are  so  intellectually  bank- 
rupt that  our  only  way  of  developing 
a  noncommunist  economy  is  through 
a  military-based  economy,  we  are 
indeed  as  degenerate  as  the  Com- 
munists have  claimed.  .  .  . 

William  H.  Boyer 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
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I  ve  got 

the  best  cars  in  town... 

and  I'm  ready  to  prove  it! 


How?  With  Certified  Service*,  that's  how!  If  there's  any  slip-up  from  the  minute  you  take  the  car  until 
he  moment  you  turn  it  in,  Hertz  gives  you  $50  in  free  rentals.  You  know  you're  getting  the  best  when  you 
ent  a  new  Chevrolet  or  other  fine  car  from  Hertz."  *  Certified  Service  is  your  assurance  of  satisfaction  every  time  you  rent  a  Hertz 
ar.  If  at  any  time  you  re  not  completely  satisfied  with  Hertz  service,  simply  fill  out  a  form  available  at  any  Hertz  Rent  A  Car  office.  Immediately 
pon  verification  you  will  receive  $50  in  car  rental  certificates. 

let  HERTZ  put  you  in  the  driver's  seat! 

I  !Cv  may  use  your  HERTZ  AUTO-matic  Charge  Card,  Air  Travel  or  other  accredited  charge  card. ..and  the  new  Hertz  Revolving  Credit  Plan  lets  you  rent  now/pay  later. 


IMATED  INCOME  TAX— 1964./ 


OF  ESTIMATED  INCOJVIE  TAX— 1964, 

ear  ending 


Your  social  security  number 


Wife's  number  if  joint  detlaration 


THE  PIVOTAL  Six  years  ago,  McGraw- 
Hill's  business  week  began  pointing  out  that  the 
federal  income  tax  structure  hindered  economic  growth 
and  fostered  unemployment.  In  June,  1962,  at  a  key 
moment,  a  BUSINESS  week  editorial  campaign  drove 
home  to  businessmen  the  realization  that  a  substantial 
tax  cut  was  imperative,  even  at  the  risk  of  increasing 
budget  deficits  for  the  short  term.  Members  of  Congress, 
among  others,  recognized  this  leadership  as  a  strong 
force  in  the  final  enactment  of  the  historic  tax  cut  in  1964. 


THE  PEDAGOGIC  Should  a  te; 
properly  qualified  in  one  state  be  allowed  to  teac 
every  state?  Educator  James  B.  Conant  says  yes, 
phatically.  In  the  education  of  American  teach 
Conant  has  27  recommendations  on  the  touchy  sul 
of  how  teachers  should  be  taught.  Why  does  McG 
Hill  publish  such  a  controversial  book?  Becaus 
the  critical  importance  of  the  topic.  And  bee 
readers  look  to  McGraw-Hill,  a  major  publish 
textbooks,  for  the  newest  thinking  on  educat 


g=  PERCEPTIVE  What's  brewing 
atsk,  Russia's  huge  hydro  site?  How  are  things 
labarovsk,  25  miles  from  Red  China?  Soviet 
electric  power  is  being  cut  back,  and  Japanese 
in  Siberia  is  growing.  This  news  came  from  our 
)w  News  Bureau  chief  after  a  recent  10,000-mile 
Such  coverage  is  routine  for  McGraw-Hill 
J I  News  Service.  Every  week,  this  large  busi- 
|  news-gathering  service  relays  a  quarter  million 
to  McGraw-Hill's  43  business  publications. 


THE  PRACTICAL  No  need  to  go  to 
Finland  to  enjoy  a  sauna  bath...  or  even  to  a  health 
club.  You  can  have  one  installed  in  your  home  for  aboul 
$1  500.  With  the  growing  popularity  of  saunas,  archi- 
tects get  more  requests  to  include  them  in  plans.  lne5 
find  data  on  saunas,  among  thousands  of  more  conven 
tional  items,  in  Sweet's  Catalog  Files,  bound  volume: 
of  the  catalogs  of  some  1,800  suppliers  to  the  construe 
tion  industry.  Sweet's  is  another  example  of  hcrc 
McGraw-Hill  serves  man's  need  for  knowledge.        a 


,  .VING  MAN'S  NEED  FOR  KNOWLEDGE....N  MANY  WAYS * 


IVIcGRAW-HILI 

Books  •  Business  Publications  •  Information  Service 
Films  /330  West  42nd  Street.New  York,N.Y.1003 


What  Doctors  Can  Do 

To  Cut  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care 

by  Theodore  M.  Sanders,  M.D. 


THE    EASY    CHAI 


Dr.  Sanders  is  an  internist  practic- 
ing in  New  York  City  who  has  been 
for  many  years  an  attending  physi- 
cian at  voluntary  and  municipal  hos- 
pitals. He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Nation's  Health 
and  is  a  board  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League. 

In  the  good  old  days  fifty  years  or  so 
ago,  when  a  physician  called  on  a 
lobar  pneumonia  patient,  he  might 
have  prescribed  tincture  of  aconite 
to  abate  the  fever,  a  mustard  plaster 
as  a  counterirritant,  and  fresh  air. 
Then  he  went  home  and  prayed  to 
God  for  help  during  the  crisis  seven 
days  away.  Today,  an  antibiotic  can 
lower  the  temperature  within  thirty- 
six  hours. 

No  one,  except  a  John  Birch  So- 
ciety member,  yearns  for  the  past, 
but  there  are  some  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  it.  The  old-style  doctor 
usually  took  care  of  his  pneumonia 
patient  at  home.  The  modern  one 
prefers  the  hospital  where  he  can 
ordei  a  culture  of  the  sputum  to 
determine  the  causative  organism, 
sensitization  tests  to  find  the  best 
antibiotic  to  combat  the  bacteria, 
blood  tests  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  disease;  where  oxygen  is  avail- 
able and  X-rays  will  watch  the  lung 
inflammation  resolve.  We  have  re- 
duced the  mortality  from  20  per  cent 
to  less  than  one  per  cent  and  the 
duration  of  the  disease  from  three 
weeks  to  one.  We  have  also  increased 
the  cost  of  the  illness  fivefold — from 
approximately  $150  to  $750. 

For  Blue  Cross  subscribers — 
and  others  who  are  adequately  in- 
sured— these  costs  are  often  hidden. 
v  are  real  nonetheless.  This  is 
well-known  to  people  who  have  no  in- 


surance, those  who  have  used  up 
their  allotted  Blue  Cross  time,  and 
others  who  are  insured  under  plans 
which  give  less  protection.  These 
patients  are  seldom  rich. 

I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  a 
grocery  clerk  I  will  call  Mr.  Kruger, 
who  belongs  to  a  union  health  plan 
covering  twenty-one  days  of  hospital 
care  a  year.  He  has  allergic  asthma 
which  occasionally  precipitates  ir- 
regularity and  inefficiency  of  the 
heart.  Last  year,  after  he  had  spent 
his  three  insured  weeks  in  the  hos- 
pital, he  developed  a  severe  fungus 
pneumonia,  caused — ironically — by 
the  antibiotics  and  cortisone  that 
had  alleviated  his  asthma  and  bron- 
chitis. He  now  needed,  for  about  six 
hours  a  day,  intravenous  treatments 
of  Amphotericin  B  (a  drug  known 
by  the  trade  name  of  Fungizone). 
The  cost  of  each  treatment,  which 
must  be  administered  and  regulated 
by  a  registered  nurse,  is  around  $30. 
Mr.  Kruger's  hospital  stay  of  two 
weeks  for  these  treatments  in  a  vol- 
untary, nonprofit  institution  cost 
him  $1,193. 

A  few  months  later  he  became  ill 
again  and  was  admitted  to  the  inten- 
sive-care unit,  where  the  actual  cost 
to  the  hospital  is  over  $50  a  day.  At 
the  ward  rate  of  $30  his  bill  came  to 
$800.  Since  his  financial  situation  was 
now  desperate,  philanthropy  moved 
in:  the  hospital  and  city  welfare 
funds  paid  part  of  his  bill.  Twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Kruger  would  have 
died  of  the  same  ailments.  Today  he 
is  alive  and  well.  However,  he  is  also 
heavily  in  debt. 

Such  occurrences  are  not  rare, 
even  though  three-quarters  of  all 
Americans  are  now  covered  by  some 
form  of  health  insurance.  For  it  pays 


only  30.1  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  medl 
cal  care  which  now  amounts  annual! 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  $35  billioj 
Of  this  total  27  per  cent  is  spent 
hospital  care:  25  per  cent  on  drug^ 
23  per  cent  on  doctors'  fees,  and  tlj 
rest  on  dental  and  other  services! 

These  statistics  are  analyzed  in 
tail  in  a  new  book,  The  Economics 
American  Medicine,  by  Professc 
Seymour  Harris  of  Harvard.*  Thil 
eminent  economist  has  done  a  thoi 
ough  research  job.  He  has  collectej 
all  the  facts,  brought  them  up  tl 
date,  and  even  projected  some  intj 
the  future.  His  book  provides  a  cor 
plete  and  objective  picture  of  hod 
the  "economics  of  the  marketplace! 
affect  medical  costs.  He  also  make! 
it  possible  to  compare  what  Ameril 
cans  are  getting  for  their  monejj 
with  the  cost  of  other  systems,  pail 
ticularly  the  British  Health  Service! 

Not    being   a   physician,    Professoi 
Harris   makes  few  qualitative  judg 
ments.  He  is  not  trying  to  prove  tha' 
one   system   is   "better"   or   "worse' 
than  another  and  he  is  not  looking 
for  villains.  The  American  doctor  is 
not  painted  as  a  saintly  hero  nor  as 
greedy  pill  merchant  but  as  a  pro- 
fessional   man    primarily    concerned 
with   the   welfare   of   his   patient.    I 
think  this  picture  is  generally  true; 
and   it  is  also  a  fact,   as  Professor 
Harris  points  out.  that  doctors'  fees 
have  risen  slowly  compared  to  other 
items  in  the  medical  bill.  Thus  doc- 
tors might  seem  to  be  absolved  from 
economic  responsibility. 

Not  so.  The  doctor  is,  as  Professor 
Harris  says,  "the  key  member  of  the 
medical  team."  What  he  does  or  does 

-Published  by  Macmillan   ($8.50). 


ow  much  further  can  anyone  go 
>  test  and  prove  new  products? 


J  t  fall,  Olin  sent  the  new  Winchester"  line  to  Africa— 

I  ifari  with  famous  professional  hunter,  David  Ommanney.) 


"Why  Africa?"  people  have  asked  us. 

t  that  going  a  bit  far?" 

We  don't  think  so.  At  Olin,  every  new 

ict  gets  exhaustive  lab  and  bench  tests. 

he  final  proof  of  rifles  and  shotguns  must 

the  field.  Same  thing  with  shot  shells  and 

Tfire  ammunition. 

More  than  60%  of  our  Winchester  line 

64  is  new;  with  some  sweeping  product 

ges.  The  new  "free-floating"  barrel  on 


our  Model  70s,  for  instance,  is  the  first  such 
barrel  ever  fitted  to  a  production  rifle. 

To  prove  the  new  Winchesters  thor- 
oughly, we  felt  we  needed  special  test  condi- 
tions. And  in  Tanganyika  we  found  the  very 
ones  we  wanted.  Plentiful— and  varied— game. 
Rough  going— to  give  our  rifles  a  good  jolting. 
Lots  of  dust  and  grit  to  get  into  their  actions. 

By  going  there,  we  could  also  get  David 
Ommanney's  opinion.  Very  few  men  know 


more  about  guns  than  this  famous  professional 
hunter,  who  led  us  on  safari.  And  his  judg- 
ment- come  straight  from  the  shoulder. 

No  line  of  arms  and  ammo  ever  got  a 
tougher  workout.  Or  such  sure-fire  proof. 
After  the  safari,  Ommanney  summed  up:  "It 
warmed  my  heart  to  watch  these  Winchesters 
at  work.  I  never  saw  more  accurate  shooting." 

Africa  too  far  to  go?  Not  for  Olin.  Just 
one  step  in  our  endless  testing  program. 
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Robert  Moses  at  the  Fair — Photo  by  Charles  Van  Maanen 


\  FRIEND  AT  CHASE  MANHATTAN 


With  a  major  share  of  the  financing,  and  an  un- 
quenchable confidence  in  the  future  of  Flushing 
Meadow,  we  joined  forces  with  the  Fair  in  1960. 
For  one  thing,  we  believed  deeply  in  the  theme, 
"World  Peace  Through  Understanding."  For 
another,  we  were  sure  the  Fair  would  be  an  hon- 
est showcase  for  the  culture  and  industry  of 
enterprising  peoples. 


For  three  years  we've  continued  to  help  out  in 
ways  that  mostly  go  beyond  financial  considera- 
tion. Now,  as  the  Fair  opens  to  millions  from  the 
nation  and  the  whole  world  over,  we  bid  it  bound- 
less success. 

And  we  hope  it  will  be  long  remembered  as  a 
practical  vision  of  the  limitless  progress  free  men 
can  generate. 


THE  CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK 

1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10015    •    Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
FIRST  IN  LOANS  TO  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 
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][ow  the  great  engineers 
i  f  Borg-Warner 
lelped 
I  eep  this 
1  aby  alive. 


1961 ,  Lutheran  General 
jspital  near  Chicago 
me  to  Borg-Warner's 
esearch  Center.  The  doctors 
id  heard  of  a  new  method, 
veloped  in  Holland, 
which  the  patient  was 
'pt  under  pressure  in  a 
:  per  baric  chamber.  Could 
org-Warner  design 
ich  a  chamber  for  them? 
ead  what  happened  next 
nd  what's  happening  in 
)e  world  of  hyperbaric 
ledicine  today. 

N  September,  1 962,  a  "blue  baby" 
-  came  to  Lutheran  General  Hospi- 
IU  with  an  estimated  forty-eight 
ours  to  live. 

His  parents  had  heard  about  an 
xperimental  chamber  that  was  built 


for  Lutheran  General  by  the  engi- 
neers at  Borg-Warner— a  pressure 
chamber  that  increases  the  oxygen  lev- 
el in  the  blood  by  as  much  as  1 5  times. 

The  doctors  agreed  with  the  baby's 
parents  to  try  this  chamber  as  a  last- 
ditch  effort. 

The  Chicago  papers  picked  up  the 
story,  and  for  weeks  the  people  of 
Chicago  anxiously  followed  the 
baby's  progress. 

Twenty  days  later,  the  baby  died 
of  heart  failure.  It  was  a  sad  day. 

In  New  York,  the  parents  of  an- 
other "blue  baby"  heard  about  the 
work  being  done  by  Lutheran's  doc- 
tors. They  flew  to  Chicago.  Their 
baby  needed  an  operation,  but  wasn't 
thought  strong  enough  to  survive  it. 

He  did  survive.  The  chamber 
helped  him  gain  weight  and  strength, 
and  when  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, it  was  successful.  Our  pic- 
ture shows  you  how  that  baby  looks 
today  — eighteen-month-old  James 
Patrick  Angus  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

James  Patrick  Angus  became  the 
go-ahead  for  a  full-scale  hyperbaric 
facility. 

Supported  by  the  John  A.  Hart- 
ford Foundation,  the  doctors  of 
Lutheran  General  went  back  to  Borg- 
Warner.  Could  the  engineers  of  the 


Research  Center  design  three  large 
hyperbaric  chambers  and  the  machin- 
ery to  make  them  work?  Could  the 
engineers  at  Borg-Warner's  York 
Division  build  the  new  facility? 

You  bet  they  could. 

The  new  facility  is  now  in  opera- 
tion at  Lutheran  General,  helping 
doctors  learn  the  extent  to  which  high 
pressure  oxygen  may  help  patients 
suffering  from  gas  gangrene,  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning  and  certain  kinds 
of  shock. 

And  they  plan  additional  research 
to  evaluate  its  effect  on  heart  attack 
victims  and  patients  suffering  from 
strokes  and  from  impaired  circula- 
tion of  arms  and  legs. 

The  great  engineers  at  Borg- 
Warner  are  pleased  to  have  been  a 
part  of  all  this.  And  just  tickled  silly 
about  young  James  Patrick  Angus. 


The  great  e 


e  hero  of  our  story,  James  Patrick  Angus,  today. 


Borg-Warner  Corporation,  200  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60604     ©1984,  B-w  Co 


lot  do  affects  hospital  and  drug  costs 
as  well  as  the  price  of  his  own 
services. 

Hospital  costs  have  gone  up  three 
times  as  fast  as  all  consumer  prices. 
The  price  of  food,  drugs,  and  every- 
thing else  used  by  the  hospital  has 
gone  up — with  the  biggest  increase 
in  the  payroll.  Interns  and  residents 
now  earn  $1,500  to  $4,000  a  year— 
not  much  of  a  salary  for  a  young  doc- 
tor with  a  family  but  a  tidy  sum  in 
the  hospital  budget.  During  my  own 
days  as  an  intern,  I  received  board 
and  maintenance  for  two-and-a-half 
years'  work  and  then  was  handed  a 
check  for  $50  with  the  suggestion 
that  I  donate  it  back  to  the  hospital. 
In  those  days  graduate  nurses  cora- 
monly  worked  a  twenty-hour  day  at 
fifty  cents  an  hour.  Today  the  usual 
rate  is  $20  for  an  eight-hour  day — 
not  a  high  income  for  a  skilled  pro- 
fession. But  the  very  sick  patient 
who  needs  round-the-clock  private 
nursing  pays  $60  a  day  for  it,  and 
Blue  Cross  does  not  cover  such  an 
item,  though  a  few  indemnity  and 
major-medical  policies  may  contrib- 
ute part. 

There  are  now  114  workers  for 
each  hundred  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital, compared  to  73  per  hundred 
fifteen  years  ago.  In  the  voluntary 
hospital  where  I  work  the  ratio  is 
even  higher — there  are  almost  three 
full-time  employees  for  each  patient. 
What  do  all  these  white-coated  peo- 
ple do?  They  work  in  the  pharmacy; 
the  clinics ;  the  operating,  emergency, 
and  recovery  rooms;  the  cardiac, 
X-ray,  and  other  departments ;  blood 
bank,  oxygen  maintenance,  engineer- 
ing, accounting.  They  cook,  make 
beds,  clean,  and  in  effect  provide 
hotel  accommodations. 

In  large  part,  the  staff  increase — 
like  other  costly  increases — is  re- 
quired by  progress  in  scientific  medi- 
cine. From  1950  to  1960  the  number 
of  tests  handled  by  the  average  hos- 
pital laboratory  increased  sixfold. 
Many  of  these  tests  are  marvelous 
new  tools,  but  they  are  very  expen- 
sive in  money  and  man-hours.  All 
too  many  doctors  routinely  inscribe 
a  full  page  of  tests  in  the  hospital 
order  book.  Some  are  necessary  for 
the  patient ;  some  are  interesting  for 
educational  purposes  and  for  clinical 
research;  and  some  are  simply  a 
shotgun  attempt  to  hit  the  right 
diagnosis.    Doctors    should    be    wise 
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enough  to  use  their  God-given  senses, 
experience,  and  logical  thinking  to 
arrive  at  a  provisional  diagnosis,  and 
then  order  only  the  tests  needed  to 
confirm  or  disprove  it.  The  doctor's 
forethought  would  mean  a  consider- 
able saving  to  the  patient's  blood 
supply  and  pocketbook. 

As  hospital  costs  have  risen — and 
as  more  and  more  patients  make  full 
use  of  their  insurance — Blue  Cross 
premiums  have  steadily  gone  up. 
This  is  not  because  Blue  Cross  makes 
a  profit.  As  the  biggest  purchaser  of 
hospital  services,  it  drives  a  hard 
bargain  with  the  hospitals  and  gives 
its  subscribers  excellent  value.  But  a 
great  many  patients  who  could  not 
afford  it  in  the  past  now  go  to  the 
hospital  when  they  are  sick.  They 
go,  generally,  with  their  doctor's 
blessing,  for  he  can  see  a  half-dozen 
patients  in  the  hospital  in  less  time 
than  it  may  take  to  visit  one  home. 

Many  physicians  make  virtually  no 
house  calls.  Today's  young  mother 
doesn't  seem  to  object  to  bringing  a 
very  sick  baby  to  the  doctor's  office. 
But  I  suspect  the  older  generation  of 
pediatricians  learned  quite  a  bit  be- 
cause they  were  acquainted  with  the 
baby's  home  as  well  as  with  its 
weight  and  growth  rate. 

An  elderly  patient  of  mine  glee- 
fully told  me  the  story  of  the  doctor 
who  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the 
night   that   the   toilet    in    his   house 


"Considering  the  population 
explosion  and  all,  I've  decided  to 
go  into  obstetrics." 


was  not  functioning.   He  called 
plumber,  who  was  annoyed  at  ha 
his  sleep  disturbed.  "Just  drop 
aspirins   down   the   drain,"  he 
"and  call  me   in   the   morning 
isn't  better." 

Now  I  cling  to  the  old-fashi 
idea  that  if  you  are  really  sick, 
have  a  right  to  stay  in  bed  and 
your  doctor  come  to  see  you.  I 
happens,  the  idea  also  makes 
nomic  sense.  Many  patients  wh 
now  hospitalized  could  be  well  c 
for  at  home  if  more  doctors 
willing  to  make  house  calls.  It  w 
certainly  be  cheaper  to  expand 
excellent  visiting-nurse  services 
to  keep  filling  hospital  beds  with 
tients  who  often  do  not  need  e 
and  elaborate  scientific  equipme 

While  hospitals  are  often  over 
for  insured  people,  they  are  un 
used  by  those  who  are  not  insu 
for  purely  economic  reasons.  Fo 
stance,  just  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
an  elderly  man  in  cardiac  fai 
whose  employer  had  allowed  his 
Cross  insurance  to  lapse.  He  c( 
not  afford  a  semi-private  bed  at 
a  day,  and  he  is  too  proud  to  ac< 
ward  care.  So  I  had  to  treat  hiir 
an  ambulatory  basis.  He  is  impro^ 
much  too  slowly  and  he  is  taki 
calculated  risk  with  his  life. 

E  conomics    also    affect    what   h 
pens  to  a  patient  after  he  is  admil 
to  the  hospital.  For  example,  I 
recently    called    in    as    a    consult 
to    see    a    semi-private    patient 
had    uremia    from    acute    nephr 
(Bright's  Disease).  The  hospital 
not   have   an   artificial   kidney,   si 
recommended  transferring  him  to 
hospital  that  had  one.  This  mach 
requires  a  team  of  doctors,  nurs 
and    biochemists — costing   $360   ] 
treatment.   Blue   Cross   usually  di 
not    cover    such    costly    life-savi 
therapy.     While     his     friends     a 
family  were  trying  to  figure  out 
way  to  pay  for  the  treatment,  1 
patient  died.  Possibly  he  would  i 
have  lived  anyway,  but  the  decisi 
about  treatment  was   made  on   e< 
nomic     not    medical    grounds.     T 
extra-corporeal  heart  pump  used 
cardiac  surgery  is  even  more  expe 
sive,  and  it  costs  a  hospital  $500 
insert  the  electrical  pacemaker  us 
on  patients  with  heart  blocks.  Eve 
tually,    I    predict,    Blue    Cross    w 
cover    the    cost    of    such    rare    pr 
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Mother  and  Child— by  Steuben 


THE  theme  is  eternal.  A  woman,  her  child, 
and  the  earth. 
Cradling  her  child,  the  woman  kneels  on  a 
carpet  of  grass.  The  protective  curve  of  her 
body  expresses  the  tenderness  and  love  of 


every  young  mother.  Her  child,  safe,  lies  still. 
A  shell  of  crystal  encircles  their  private  world 
of  quiet  adoration.  You  are  invited  to  see 
"Mother  and  Child,"  and  man)-  other  crys- 
tal sculptures,  at  Steuben  Glass. 
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Up  here  in 

Alaska 
we  worry 

about  what 
you  Harpers 
readers  eat 


We  asked  some  experts  if  we  should  tell 
Harper's  readers  about  Wakefield's  Frozen 
Alaska  King  Crab.  They  told  us:  "Forget  it! 
Harper's  readers  are  concerned  with  Big 
Problems.  They  read  ads  with  Food  for 
Thought.  Not  Thought  for  Food." 

But  it  seemed  to  us— up  here  in  Port 
Wakefield,  Alaska— that  people  who  worry 
about  Big  Problems  (on  their  own  time, 
too)  deserve  something  especially  good  to 
eat  once  in  a  while,  so  we're  going  to  tell 
you  about  our  fabulous  6-foot  crab  anyway. 
And  we'll  even  throw  in  a  Big  Problem  for 
you  to  fret  over. 

It's  amazing  that  anything  that  looks  like 
Alaska  King  Crab 
j  can  taste  so  deli- 
J  cious.butit really 
does.  We  capture 
King  Crab  in  the  icy 
waters  off  Alaska  and 
fresh  freeze  it  at  once. 
It  comes  to  you  in  king- 
sized  chunks  of  sweet  and  tender  meat,  or 
as  crab  legs  in  the  shell,  either  split  or 
whole.  Wakefield's  Alaska  King  Crab  is  a 
pleasure  to  prepare.  Serve  it  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  package  with  your  favorite 
sauce,  or  quickly  turn  it  into  unique  sea- 
food casseroles,  cocktails,  main  dishes,  or 
after-the-show  snacks. 

And  now  here's  the  Problem.  The  Rus- 
sians are  mad  for  King  Crab,  too.  And  har- 
vest it  in  the  same  waters  we  do.  But  they 
won't  abide  by  conser- 
vation agreements. 
Which  could  spoil  it 
for    everybody 

But  that's  our 
headache. Yours 
is  to  relax 
enough  to  en- 
joy delicious 
Wakefield's  Alaska  King  Crab.  From  your 
grocer's  frozen  food  cabinets.  Or  at  your 
favorite  fine  restaurant. 

Recipes  are  on  every  Wakefield  package. 
And  you  can  have  10  "Food  Editor"  recipe? 
free  by  writing  WAKEFIELD'S,  Dept.  H-2, 
Box  577,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 
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cedures.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
expenses  that  can  be  loaded  onto 
voluntary  health  insurance  without 
pushing  the  premiums  up  beyond  the 
means  of  the  average  individual. 

Fortunately  most  ailments  do  not 
require  such  elaborate  treatment. 
Pills  cost  a  good  deal  less  but  even 
they  are  no  small  item  in  the  medical 
bill.  From  1929  to  1956  prescription 
sales  climbed  from  $140  million  to 
$1,466  million  a  year,  and  the  aver- 
age price  per  prescription  rose  from 
85  cents  to  $2.62.  Citing  the  findings 
of  the  Kefauver  Committee,  Profes- 
sor Harris  makes  a  strong  case  for 
more — and  more  stringent — regula- 
tion of  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
by  the  government. 

Here,  however,  I  am  concerned 
with  what  doctors  could  do  to  cut  the 
nation's  drug  bill.  Most  of  us  are 
much  too  susceptible  to  the  pitch  of 
detail  men  who  call  on  us  daily  with 
elegantly  packaged  samples  of  "new" 
products.  Often  the  "newness"  con- 
sists only  of  a  different  arrangement 
of  molecules  or  a  combination  of 
several  old  drugs.  Marketing  these 
"new"  products  is  profitable  for  the 
pharmaceutical  houses  but  it  is  an 
economic  waste  which  doctors  toler- 
ate. 

Drugs  are  always  cheaper  if  or- 
dered by  the  generic  rather  than  the 
proprietary  trade  names.  For  in- 
stance, 1.5  grains  of  sodium  secobar- 
bital (generic  name)  costs  about  a 
third  as  much  as  1.5  grains  of 
Seconal  (trade  name),  both  of  which 
have  been  pronounced  equally  safe 
and  effective  by  the  U.  S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

All  good  hospitals  request  doctors 
to  use  generic  names,  but  few  doctors 
cany  this  sensible  habit  over  into 
their  private  practices.  This  is  not 
due  to  sheer  cussedness.  Pharmaceu- 
tical advertisements  and  detail  men 
first  announce  new  drugs  by  their 
trade  names.  Much  later,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  christens 
the  drugs  generically — and  then  usu- 
ally with  long,  undescriptive  names. 
For  example  Peritrate,  a  coronary 
artery  dilator  is,  generically,  pen- 
taerythritol  tetranitrate.  Diuril,  a 
diuretic,  is  chlorothiazide.  Dexedrine, 
a  cerebral  stimulant,  is  dextroam- 
phetamine sulphate. 

Practicing  doctors  are  often  rusty 
on  chemistry  and  lazy  about  writing. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  use 


the  familiar  trade  names.  But  ifl 
AMA's  Council  on  Drugs  could  cil 
tainly  invent  brief  and  functional 
descriptive  names  and  do  it  eatl 
Lately  the  Council  has  been  makijB 
an  effort  in  the  right  direction. 

In  an  affluent  period,  people  h» 
more  of  what  Professor  Harris  ca 
"disposable  income,"  i.e.,  money  affl 
taxes,  not  needed  for  the  bare  essfl 
tials  of  life.  They  worry  more  abql 
their  health,  thanks  in  part  to  tfl 
widespread  publicity  about  the  « 
killers — heart  and  Mood-vessel  d- 
eases  and  cancer.  PsychosomaB 
complaints  have  been  increased  I 
the  competition  and  frustrations  I 
urban  life.  These  days  stress  seen 
to  require  tranquilizers,  fatigue  m 
quires  vitamins,  and  so  the  averal 
American  swallows  pills  ad  nauseaM 

While  the  demand  for  medical  cal 
has  been  rising,  the  supply  of  docto 
has  been  steadily  shrinking  in  re] 
tion  to  the  population.  As  a  resi 
American  physicians  have  done  ve 
well  for  themselves  financially. 

Doctors  are  now  in  the  top  5  p 
cent  income  group  in  America — wi 
the  average  net  income  for  those 
private  practice,  according  to  Pr 
fessor  Harris,  $25,000.  An  Englii 
general  practitioner  earns  only  l 
per  cent  more  than  a  college  teach 
but  the  average  American  physicu 
earns  three  times  as  much.  In  wh 
seems  to  me  an  understatement,  Pr 
fessor  Harris  observes,  "The  publ 
tends  to  get  a  bad  image  of  the  ph 
sician  if  his  income  seems  to  be  oi 
of  line  with  that  of  others  of  simih 
training." 

Harris  does  not,  however,  accus 
American  doctors  of  price  gouginj 
"Physicians  do  not  behave  exactl 
like  other  members  of  the  market, 
he  says.  "As  the  demand  rises  the 
react  by  providing  increased  service 
through  longer  hours  and  more  sen 
ices  per  hour  .  .  .  they  are  slow 
react  through  an  increase  in  the  fe 
charged." 

In  fact,  from  1936  to  1961,  the  cos 
of  each  service  rendered  by  a  docto 
increased  only  23  per  cent — far  les 
than  the  rise  in  the  price  of  beaut; 
parlors,  plumbers,  electricians,  an< 
other  services.  What,  then,  causec 
the  big  jump  in  doctors'  incomes 
Professor  Harris  attributes  it 
(1)  improved  collections  and  (2)  "in 
creased  productivity" — made  possible 


['Tonight  Could  be  the  Night!  Even  with  seventeen  relatives] 

THE  PAULMASSON  MAGNUM:  OR  HOW 
O  MAKE  EAMILY  REUNIONS  TOLERABLE 


r  sheer  amplitude  there  are  tew  things  more 
.iressive  than  a  Magnum.  Even  relations  are 
->ressed.  It  vou  want  to  get  one  up  at  a  reunion 
ve  the  1"  glass  family-size  of  Paul  Masson 
lifornia  Champagne. 
ie   Magnum's  uses   are   not  confined   to   occa 


sions  involving  blood  ties,  however.  It  is  also 
recommended  for  wedding  receptions,  touch  toot- 
ball  rallies,  executive  Christmas  gifts,  3  and  2/5ths 
basketball  teams,  or  those  who  simply  like  a  lot  of 
champagne.  The  Paul  Masson  Magnum  is  avail- 
able at   vour  wine   store,  or  write  us   if  it  isn't. 


HAIL  masson  VINEYARDS,  SARATOGA,  California  (Come  visit  and  bring  the  family.) 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 
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Isn't  this  your  year 

to  own  the  precision 

3±  oz.  minox  camera,  too? 

King  of  conversation  pieces,  the  Minox  is  superb 
for  business,  pleasure  and  travel  candid  photog- 
raphy. So  easy  to  carry  and  use,  you'll  always  lave 
it  in  your  pocket  to  take  big,  radiant  full-color  or 
black-and-white  pictures.  Has  most  big  camera  fea- 
tures. Be  good  to  yourself.  Visit  your  camera  dealer. 

Brochure?  Write  MINOX  CORPORATION 

Forest  Hills  75,  N.  Y. 


o  famous  camera  from  camera -famous  \L:'  ■■'■:-  ;~nfTH 


Only  they  know 
the  secret 


Only  four  monks  of  the  Carthusian  Order 
know  the  secret  of  making  Chartreuse,  a 
secret  preserved  for  mi  re  than  350  years. 
Their  dedication  is  rewarded  by  your  en- 
joyment of  this  superb  liqueur.  Befora 
or  after  dinner,  or  as  a  delightful  chilled 
drink,  Chartreuse  is  enjoyable  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  For  illustrated  booklet 
on  Chartreuse,  write  Schieffelin  &  Co., 
30  Cooper  Sq.,  New  York,  Dept.  AA 

CHARTREUSE 

Yellow  86  Proof  •  Green  110  Proof 


through  the  use  of  more  assistants, 
more  efficient  drugs  and  equipment, 
and  a  variety  of  techniques  (includ- 
ing the  elimination  of  house  calls) 
which  enable  him  to  see  more  pa- 
tients per  hour.  When  doctors  are 
scarce,  each  one  is  more  "productive" 
— that  is,  he  works  longer  hours.  At 
present,  Professor  Harris  points  out, 
the  average  physician  works  at  least 
50  per  cent  more  hours  than  the 
average  industrial  worker. 

The  scarcity  of  physicians  affects 
medical  costs.  For  example,  when 
bronchoscopy  was  in  its  infancy  and 
there  were  no  more  than  a  dozen 
first-rate  specialists  in  the  country, 
$1,000  was  a  usual  fee  for  removing 
a  small  toy  which  a  child  had  aspi- 
rated. Today  almost  every  good  hos- 
pital has  a  skilled  bronchoscopist 
and  he  will  charge  $250  or  less  for 
the  same  service.  Conversely,  as  a 
type  of  service  grows  scarce,  it  com- 
mands a  higher  price.  Thus  in  1929, 
when  there  were  plenty  of  general 
practitioners,  they  earned  only  40 
per  cent  as  much  as  specialists.  To- 
day, as  the  GP  becomes  a  vanishing 
breed,  his  income  is  within  81  per 
cent  of  the  specialist's.  Similarly,  in 
the  Southeastern  states,  where  there 
are  22  per  cent  fewer  doctors  in  re- 
lation to  population,  they  have  higher 
average  incomes  than  in  the  more 
prosperous  Northeast. 

A  doctor  shortage,  of  course,  oper- 
ates to  the  detriment  of  the  patient. 
He  pays  more  and  gets  less  of  the 
doctor's  time  for  his  money,  errors 
of  omission  inevitably  increase,  and 
the  quality  of  medical  care  suffers. 
In  my  opinion  doctors  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  see  that  there  is  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  young  physicians  so 
that  the  older  men  are  not  over- 
worked and  spread  too  thin.  This  is 
essential  to  keep  the  quality  of  care 
high  and  the  cost  within  bounds. 

Unfortunately,  the  medical  profes- 
sion must  take  a  large  part  of  the 
blame  for  the  present  shortage  of 
physicians  and  the  increased  costs 
which  have  resulted.  Although  the 
AMA  has  sponsored  some  modest 
scholarship  programs,  it  has  until 
recently  opposed  all  federal  aid  to 
medical  education.  One  is  forced  to 
agree  with  Professor  Harris  that  "in 
agitating  against  federal  aid  for  ex- 
panding medical  schools  ...  the  AMA 
has  acted  like  the  most  restrictive 
trade  unions." 


The   AMA  has  also   fought  1 
bornly  against  Medicare — the  hfl 
insurance  plan  for  old  people  firuM 
through     Social     Security — onH 
grounds  that  it  will  be  an  "ent<H 
wedge"  for  "socialized  medicine^ 
that  there  is  no  need  for  such  lent 
tion.   But  the  fact  is,  as  Profifaj 
Harris  says,  there  are  few  advoH 
of  compulsory  national  health  ii 
ance  in  this  country  today.  O 
other  hand,  the  problems  of  old 
and  sickness  are  a  matter  of 
widespread   concern — not  merel 
the  old  people  themselves  but  to  1 
families,  who  must  often  sacrifici 
needs  of  their  own  children  if 
don't  want  to  see  their  parents 
their  days  as  public  charity  cases 
Professor  Harris  suggests  that 
AMA  might  hold  the  line  on  "so 
ized  medicine"  better  by  modera 
its  attitude  on  Medicare.  "Once 
problem  of  the  old,  more  vulner 
than  any  other  group  and  one  \ 
much  political  power,  is  treated 
quately,"  he  says,   "then   the  111 
hood   of  National  Health  Insur 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  .  .  . 
AMA    greatly     underestimates 
vested  interest  and  powrer  of  exist 
insurance    groups    who    will    opp 
National    Health    Insurance    vig 
ously." 

.Most  American  doctors  firmly 
lieve  that  they  can  deliver  the  best 
medical  care  under  our  present  c< 
bination  of  fee-for-service,  voh 
tary  hospital  and  sickness  insuran 
and  an  unfettered  pharmaceutical 
dustry.  They  insist  on  doing 
with  a  minimum  of  help  from  g 
ernment,  though  why  they  fear 
government  I  do  not  know. 

As  one  learns  more  about  systei 
of  medical  care  in  other  countri< 
it  is  obvious  that  none  is  perfect  ai 
that  ours  has  much  to  commend 
But  it  also  has  some  glaring  defed 
particularly  its  price  tag.  As  tl 
most  influential  spokesmen  for  "fr 
market"  medicine  it  behooves  docto 
to  do  much  more  than  they  have  doi 
to  keep  the  cost  of  medical  cai 
within  the  reach  of  every  sick  ii 
dividual.  This  means  that  physiciai 
will  have  to  learn  to  think  honestl 
and  objectively  about  the  economic 
of  their  own  profession.  Open-minde 
study  of  The  Economics  of  America 
Medicine  would  be  an  excellent  wa 
to  begin. 


Everybody  benefits 


/vhen 

rural 

electrics 

generate  business  in  the^  billions 


The  seeds  of  our  national  prosperity  take  root  in 
al  America. 

America's  rural  electrics  do  more  than  generate, 
nsmit  and  distribute  power  to  the  nation's  country- 
e.  They  also  generate  business  in  the  billions  for 
)ple  who  make  and  sell  electrical  equipment  for  the 
m  and  home  .  .  .  and  everybody  benefits. 

When  rural  electrics  were  started  nearly  30  years 
>,  with  the  help  of  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
n  loans,  few  people  outside  the  cities  had  electricity, 
day,  thanks  to  the  cooperatives  and  other  consumer- 
ned  electric  systems,  there  are  power  lines  every- 
>ere.  With  the  power  lines  has  come  a  rising  standard 
living  and  increased  purchasing  power  for  everyone. 


Rural  power  has  also  put  the  rural  electric  con- 
sumer in  the  market  each  year  for  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  refrigerators,  freezers,  milking  machines, 
washers,  feed  grinders,  toasters,  heaters  and  scores  of 
other  electrical  appliances.  This  means  jobs  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  in  the  cities  and  in  rural 
communities  .  .  .  jobs  in  manufacturing,  distributing 
and  servicing  those  appliances. 

And  as  the  country's  power  needs  keep  growing, 
America's  rural  electrics,  with  the  help  of  REA,  con- 
tinue to  raise  living  standards  and  increase  purchasing 
power. 

They  generate  business  in  the  billions.  And  every- 
body benefits. 


^  ®  20,000,000  people  working  together  to  serve  their  communities. 


AMERICA'S  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

'J  •       For  more  information,  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 


After  Hours 
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A  Parlor  for  New  York  by  Russeii  Lynes 


Author  of  "The  Domesticated  Amer- 
icans" and  other  books  of  social  his- 
tory, Russell  Linus  also  frequently 
observes  and  writes  about  our  pub- 
lic buildings  and  manners. 

J-iate  in  February,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Dance  Collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  I  put  my  head  up 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a 
model  of  the  New  York  State  Theatre 
that  was  set  upon  stilts,  and  looked 
around.  I  found  myself  encased  in 
an  image  of  red  plush  and  gold 
that  had  all  the  charm  and  much 
of  the  spirit  of  a  seventeenth-century 
peep  show.  Mr.  Lincoln  Kirstein,  im- 
presario, scholar,  patron,  and  mother- 
hen  of  American  ballet,  stood  by 
encouraging  those  of  us  who  were 
waiting  for  the  meeting  to  take  a 
look.  "It  is  absolutely  accurate."  he 
said,  "except  that  the  color  isn't  quite 
right.  Actually  it  is  richer." 

A  few  days  late-  I  was  able  to 
verify  Mr.  Kirstein's  observation  in 
the  presence  of  Philip  Johnson,  the 
architect  of  the  new  theatre  in  Lin- 
coln Center  that  was  to  open  on  April 
23  with  a  performance  by  Balan- 
chine's  ballet  troupe.  (On  April  29 
there  was  to  be  a  benefit  for  the  New 
York  Public  Library  s  distinguished 
Dance  Collection,  whose  eighty  thou- 


sand programs,  photographs,  prints, 
books,  and  other  memorabilia  will 
next  year  be  moved  to  the  Center.) 
Mr.  Johnson,  a  wiry  man,  both 
speaks  and  walks  in  spurts,  and  he 
talks,  not  without  justification,  in 
superlatives.  The  afternoon  he  took 
me  to  the  theatre  the  sky  was  rather 
overcast,  and  the  tall  travertine  col- 
onnades of  the  facade  of  the  theatre 
looked  creamy  against  the  bronze- 
mullioned  glass  panels  behind  them. 

"This  is  the  last  time  a  building 
will  be  built  of  travertine,"  he  said. 
"Soon  nobody  will  know  how  to  carve 
it.  All  of  the  travertine  we're  using 
is  from  the  same  quarry  in  Italy." 

In  front  of  the  theatre's  facade, 
which  faces  the  portal  of  Philhar- 
monic Hall,  was  a  blue-and-white- 
striped  circular  tent  that  might  have 
housed  a  large  carousel. 

"Look  in  there,"  Mr.  Johnson  said 
to  me. 

Inside  was  a  complex  of  copper 
pipes  in  a  wide  circle  that  looked  not 
unlike  an  air  filter  for  a  gigantic 
automobile  engine. 

"It's  going  to  be  the  most  spec- 
ar  fountain  in  the  world,"  Mr. 
Johnson  said.  "Don't  ask  me  to  ex- 
plain it.  It  will  work  with  electronic 
tapes  and  computers.  You  program 
it.  and  then  just  push  a  button.  We 
hope  to  get   people   like  John   Cage 


and  Sandy  Calder  to  program  it." 
Johnson  looked  up  at  the  buildinj 
"Ah,"  he  said,  "they're  puttinf 
the  travertine  for  the  balcony, 
beautiful." 

The  New  York  State  Theatre 
been  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  Mr. 
stein  and  Mr.  Johnson  since  1J 
long  before  Lincoln  Center  was 
ceived  and  before  it  became  a  ma 
of  civic  pride  to  isolate  Culture 
enclaves.  Johnson's  first  concern  v 
housing  the  dance  was  his  remo 
ing  of  the  rooms  of  the  Amer: 
School  of  the  Ballet  when  this  scl 
was  located  at  Madison  Avenue 
59th  Street.  With  very  little  cha 
of  ever  seeing  them  realized  in  s 
and  stone  and  plush,  Johnson  m 
plans  and  models  for  the  ideal  da 
theatre  over  the  years. 

"The  teacup  cannot  be  impro 
on,"  Kirstein  had  said  at  the  meet 
of  the  Dance  Committee  when  he 
discussing  the  new  theatre, 
neither  can  the  baroque  theatre 
do  not  mean  baroque  as  a  decorat 
scheme,  but  as  a  basic  shape 
attitude  and  ideal.  The  baroque  th 
tre  is  based  on  a  picture  frame, 
musical  theatre  and  ballet  thea 
must  have  a  proscenium  that  is  st 
a  frame." 

The  new  theatre  at  Lincoln  Cent 


1939:  The  World's  Fair  opened  in  New  York.  New  England  Li(e  was  in  its  105U    year. 


If  you  were  born  in  1939 . . . 

se  figures  show  how  you  can  accumulate  more  dollars  than  you  pay  for  New  England  Life  insurance. 


our  father  blinked.  And  the  Trylon 
Perisphere  of  1939  became  the 
sphere  of  1964.  With  another  blink, 
ly's  young  man  on  the  move  will  be 
p  in  family  and  career  responsibil- 
>.  Cash-value  life  insurance,  estab- 
ed  now  when  you're  25,  will  become 
trong  financial  asset  for  you  then, 
or  several  reasons  this  is  an  ideal 
e  to  act.  At  your  age  premium  pay- 
nts  are  low,  yet  with  a  New  England 
i  policy  you  can  end  up  taking  out 
eral  thousand    dollars    more   than 


you  put  in — even  if  your  dividends  are 
used  to  buy  additional  protection. 

Say  you  buy  a  $25,000  policy  now. 
Then  assume  you  use  the  dividends  to 
build  up  additional  protection  auto- 
matically through  the  years.  (For  illus- 
tration, we'll  apply  our  current  dividend 
scale,  although  these  scales  do  change 
from  time  to  time.)  The  cash  value  of 
your  policy  at  age  65  is  $29,957.  But 
premium  payments  total  only  $17,210. 
So  all  the  dollars  you  put  in  and  $12,747 
more  can  be  yours  at  retirement.  At  the 


same  time,  the  policy's  protection 
value  has  risen  from  $25,000  to  $44,881 ! 
Here's  what  to  do  right  now,  what- 
ever year  you  were  born.  Write  for  more 
complete  information  and  tell  us  your 
birthday.  We'll  reply  by  mail  and 
include  our  new  DIAL-A-YEAR,  which 
gives  insurance  figures  plus  events 
and  personalities  from  1920  through 
1939.  Write  Dept.  1H,  501  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 

NEW  ENGLAND  UFE 


ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 


Four  and  a  half  inches  from  beak  to  tail.  $45.00 


Crystal  songbird:  jaunty,  plump, 
and  full  of  unsung  songs 

STEUBEN  GLASS 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  56th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  22.  N.Y. 
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How  do  you 
get  him  to 
speak  to  you 

if  Greek 

is  Greek  to 
you? 


Speak  to  Berlitz 
first  and  learn 
modern  Greek  or 
any  language  in 
the  world  in  a 
matter  of  weeks. 


Berlitz 


AND  WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  IS  BERLITZ?  IN  250  CITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

JUST  LOOK  US  UP  IN  YOUR  LOCAL  DIRECTORY. 

BUT  SOON.  IT'S  ENROLLMENT  MONTH. 


AFTER  HOURS 

Mr.   Kirstein   explained,   is  a  "vi 
large  theatre,"  not  quite  as  largq 
the  City  Center,  where  the  ballet 
performs  (3,300  seats),  but  nonel 
less  very  large.  It  will  have  ab| 
2,800  seats,  "not  all  of  them  per: 
but  more  of  them  perfect  than  in  I 
other  theatre."  The  plan  is  "radic* 
there  are  no  center  aisles  and  i\m 
are   forty    inches   between    rows! 
seats. 

"Everybody  is  going  to  like  it  I 
cept  the  critics  who  have  no  ail 
to  sit  on,"  Mr.  Kirstein  said.  "It  I 
theatre  that  reminds  you  of  the  grl 
ones  of  Europe.  It  is  a  theatre  t| 
gives  importance  to  the  spectaclel 
is  actually  a  small  opera  house  I 
signed  for  things  with  a  singj 
rather  than  a  dialogue  base, 
operetta  and  shows  like  The  K 
and  I  and  ballet.  It  doesn't  pretenc 
be  a  perfect  acoustical  house.  Eve 
thing  has  been  left  out  that  is  < 
concerting.  The  best  seats  are  in 
center  of  the  third  balcony." 

A  number  of  years  ago  when 
first  discussions  of  the  new  thea 
were  held,  Governor  Rockefeller, 
cording  to  Mr.  Kirstein,  said:  " 
should  build  a  monument  that  ! 
last  forever."  The  Governor 
something  beside  just  a  theatre 
his  official  mind.  He  also  obser 
that  "New  York  has  no  parlor,"  i 
he  urged  that  the  State  Theatre  c 
rect  this  shortcoming  and  provid' 
site  of  splendor  for  official  enterta 
ment  commensurate  with  the  dign 
of  the  Empire  State. 

jM!r.   Johnson  set  out  to  make 
theatre  and  its  parlor  as  elegant  i 
as  rich  as  possible  and  he  has  m 
aged  to  do  just  this  without  bei 
pompous  (no  mean  trick)  or  oppr 
sive.  Tiaras  will  look  well  in  the  ] 
theatre  with  its  gold-faced  balcon 
and   gilded  proscenium;    so  will 
mines  and  white  kid  gloves.  But 
also  will   almost  any   other  sort 
garb,  because  the  richness  has  a  ki 
of  magic  that  endows  what  it  c< 
tains  with  elegance.  I  am  guessi: 
of  course,  for  when  I  saw  it,  it  v 
occupied  only  by  a  few  constructi 
men   in  overalls   and   yellow   plas 
helmets  and  some  craftsmen  high 
scaffolds  finishing  the  gold-leafing 
the  ceiling. 

"It's  the  biggest  gold-leaf  job 
the  world,"  Mr.  Johnson  said,  addi 
another  superlative. 


Just  the 
ticket  for  a 
graduation 
present 


,'re  21  just  once.  And  the) 
Bate  from  college  just  once, 
hat  can  you  give  that  will 
all  you  want  to  say  on  so 
id  an  occasion? 
ive  thought  to  a  Pan  Am 
;t. 

ere's  a  gift  that  can  be  al- 
t  anything  you  want  it  to  be. 
can  be  a  trip  to  some  sunny 
id.  A  trip  around  Europe, 
th  America  or  the  Orient, 
he  greatest  adventure  of  all 
trip  'Round  the  World, 
ow  much  will  it  cost?  Less 
1  you  may  think.  The  fact 
et  fares  have  never  been 
^r  than  they  are  right  now. 
'ur  fares  to  Europe,  for  ex- 
)le,  have  just  been  reduced 


as  much  as  21%.  You  can  buy 
a  round-trip  14-21  day  Jet  econ- 
omy ticket  New  York  to  Ire- 
land for  just  $264,  Paris  $342, 
Rome  $446.  (And  on  that  round- 
trip  ticket  to  Rome  they  can 
visit  as  many  as  20  cities  for 
the  price  of  one. 

The  Caribbean?  A  round- 
trip  Jet  thrift  ticket  New  York 
to  San  Juan  costs  just  $122. 
And  the  same  kind  of  ticket 
from  California  to  Hawaii  costs 
just  $200  round-trip. 

In  Miami,  you  can  buy  a  17- 
day  Jet  economy  ticket  to  Nas- 
sau and  back  for  just  $38.  It's 
only  $88  for  a  round-trip  Jet 
economy  ticket  from  Houston 
to  Mexico  City. 

And  the  big  one?  Just  $1264 
from  New  York  'Round  the 
World  and  back  again  on  a  Jet 
economy  ticket. 

Prices  are  comparable  from 
other  cities. 


Speaking  of  cities,  your  young 
grad  can  begin  a  Pan  Am  odys- 
sey  from  any  one  of  17  Pan  Am 
gateways  covering  all  sections 
of  the  country. 


Come  in  and  see  our  complete 
selection — 114  cities,  86  lands, 
6  continents.  Or  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  below. 


Pan  American  Airways 
P.O.  Box  2212,  Boston,  Mass.  02107 
Dear  Pan  Am: 

Please  have  a  representative  contact  me.  I  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  no  obligation  on  my  part, 
but  that  he  will  be  glad  to  help  me  plan  a  trip.  I  am 

interested  in  travel  to 

on  or  about 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.Zip  Code. 


You're  better  off  with  Pan  Am— 
world's  most  experienced  airline 


Telephone  Number. 


First  on  the  Atlantic 
First  on  the  Pacific 


First  in  Latin  America 
First  'Round  the  World 


•V-urr-l-cTs 

best 

travel 


insist  on 


COOK'S 

TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 

"Scotty"  is  right  because.  ..you 
Lave  *  25%  on  the  issuance  charge 
when  you  buy  Cook's  Travelers 
Cheques.  Safe... accepted  every- 
where. Better  than  cash  too,  for 
they're  promptly  refunded  if  lost 
or  stolen.  Backed  by  the  world's 
largest  Travel  Organization. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
In  $10,  $20,  $50,  $100,  ond  $250  denominations. 

STILL  ONLY  75<  PER  $100 
WHY   PAY   MORE? 

at  authorized  banks,  travel  agencies  and  all  Cook's  Offices. 


AFTER  HOURS 


"When  Dad  become  ill  last  winter,  we  decided  to  have 
on  Inclin-ator  Chair  Lift  installed  in  our  home.  Now 
Dad  rides  up  and  down  the  stairs  and  is  not  confined 
to  one  floor.  We  also  found  the  Inclin-ator  saves  steps 
for  all  of  us  and  eliminates  the  chore  of  carrying  bun- 
dles and  laundry  from  floor  to  floor." 

If  there's  someone  in  your  nome  who  can't  climb 
stairs  and  if  you  want  the  conven- 
ience of  one-story  living  in  a  two- 
story  home,  send  for  our  informative 
booklet  that  tells  all  about  Inclin- 
ator,  Inclinette  and  '  Elevette,"  the 
passenger  chair  lifts  and  elevator 
designed  especially  for  home  use. 
Write  today  for  your 
free  copy  of  . 


Stop 
Climbing 
Stars 

— --, ..  - 


Inclinator 


OF  AMERICA 

2214  Paxton  Street,  Harrisburg,  Po. 


Just  inside  the  front  entrance  of 
the  theatre  is  a  comparatively  low- 
ceilinged  (compared,  that  is,  with 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  above)  foyer 
at  one  side  of  which  the  ticket  win- 
dows are  set  in  panels  of  red  marble. 
From  either  end  of  this  foyer,  wide, 
shallow  staircases  lead  up  to  a  grand 
promenade.  One  wall  of  this  tremen- 
dously tall  (50  feet)  and  long  (200 
feet)  room  is  the  north  glass  fagade 
of  the  building,  against  which  are 
inside  balconies  and  a  curtain  of 
metal  beads  that  by  day  will  soften 
the  light  from  outdoors  without  be- 
ing opaque,  and  by  night  will  glitter 
from  the  light  within  without  ob- 
scuring the  view  of  the  fountain. 

At  either  end  of  this  hall,  which 
can  be  used  as  a  banquet  hall  seating 
six  hundred  persons  (the  kitchens 
are  in  the  basement),  are  sculptures 
of  heroic  size,  carved  in  Carrara 
marble  after  statues  by  Elie  Nadle- 
man.  The  afternoon  I  was  there,  they 
were  still  swathed  in  canvas  and  tied 
with  ropes,  and  their  bases  were  still 
to  be  encased  in  polished  stone.  The 
wall  that  faces  the  shower  of  beads 
is  broken  by  three  balconies  which 
are  the  promenades  for  the  levels 
above  the  pit  of  the  theatre.  Their 
railings  are  paneled  with  a  mesh  of 
gilt,  made  of  irregular  and  reflecting 
metal.  It  is  the  ceiling  of  this  room 
that  is  the  biggest  gold-leaf  surface 
in  the  world.  It  is  as  alive  as  it  is 
rich. 

"Gold  is  gold,"  Mr.  Johnson  said, 
"and  there  is  no  substitute  for  it." 

Mr.  Johnson  took  me  onto  the 
stage,  on  which  were  scattered  (but 
not  in  disorder)  metal  frames  of 
various  sorts  that  evidently  had 
something  to  do  with  the  elaborate 
mechanics  of  lifting  and  lowering 
scenery. 

"What  are  these?"  I  asked. 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea,"  said 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  added,  "There  are 
springs  under  the  flooring  of  the 
stage.  Balanchine  wanted  them." 

On  the  far  side  of  the  stage  (stage 
right)   we  paused  and  looked  up. 

"We've  got  the  highest  operating 
proscenium  in  the  world  .  .  .  thirty- 
nine  feet,"  he  said.  "The  stage  is 
fifty-six  feet  wide — the  same  as  the 
Met— and  it's  sixty  feet  deep.  That 
is  big  for  an  American  stage  but  not 
for  a  German  stage." 

I  pointed  to  an  elaborate  panel 
filled   with    switches,    hundreds   and 


hundreds   of   them.    "What's   thJfl 
I  asked. 

Mr.  Johnson  turned  to  an  M 
trician  who  was  working  onl 
"Don't  you  call  that  the  p;i 
board?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  man  said. 

"It's  the  latest  thing,  they  tell  I 
Mr.  Johnson  said.  "I  wouldn't  knew! 

We  went  into  the  theatre  pr<B 
and  looked  up  at  the  scaffold  m 
covered  the  area  where  the  cur* 
will  be.  A  board  fell  down  throli 
the  iron  pipes  with  an  omir* 
clatter. 

"This  is  a  hard-hat  job,"  Mr.  Jal 
son  said.  "The  light  in  the  thejl 
will  come  largely  from  the  reflecil 
of  light  on  the  curtain.  It  will  gloj 

He  pointed  up  to  the  chandel 
which  was  designed  by  Richl 
Kelly  and  to  the  lights  widely  spal 
in  circular  reflectors  in  the  balconl 
"They  are  not  meant  to  give  ml 
light;  they  will  look  like  jewels."! 
the  ceiling  is  a  gold  mesh  over  I 
main  part  of  the  house,  and  whl 
the  top  balconies  recede  there  I 
lighted  holes  in  the  ceiling  tl 
emphasize  a  sharply  retreating  i 
spective  ending  in  darkness.  Eve 
thing  that  is  not  gold  is  deep  red 

In  the  promenade,  everything  t 
is  not  gold  is  travertine  and  the  w; 
are  covered  with  an  off-white  carp 
ing  to  give  them  a  rich  texture. 

"This  must  have  been  a  terri 
expensive  job,"  I  said. 

"Nineteen  million,"  Mr.  Johns 
said.  "We're  below  budget." 

It  was  after  the  crews  had  quit 
the  day  when  we  tried  to  leave 
building  through  its  main  entran 
by  which  we  had  come  in.  A  watt 
man  stopped  us. 

"I'm  the  architect,"  Mr.  Johns 
said. 

"There  were  three  other  guys  \v 
said  they  were  the  architect,"  i 
watchman  said. 

"My  name's  Johnson;  what's  yo 
name?" 

They  shook  hands,  and  the  watt 
man  led  us  to  an  exit  on  the  ott 
side  of  the  building  which  we  reach 
by  crossing  the  stage. 

As  we  passed  the  main  watchm 
at  a  table,  our  guide  said  to  hi 
"This  here  is  the  architect."  T 
watchman  at  the  desk  said,  "Yeah 

And  then  we  were  out  on  the  sid 
walk. 


, 


t's  a  monster! 
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Report  from  thR  ranrh  ■ 

IBM  computers  help 
put  better  steak  on  steers 


ANEW  kind  of  steak  is  on  its  wa 
.  your  dinner  table. 
It's  juicier,  tastier  and  more  tender, 
cause  it  was  planned  that  way  by 
men  who  fed  it  on  the  hoof.  This  bt 
steak  is  the  product  of  new  concept 
cattle  raising,  developed  with  the  1 
of  one  of  the  rancher's  newest  too 
the  IBM  computer. 

The  hit-and-miss  days  of  ranching 
nearing  an  end.  A  modern  rancher 
handle  a  ledger  as  well  as  a  lasso,  i 
part  of  his  time  on  the  range  may 
spent  gathering  information  for  cc 
puters  to  analyze. 

Which  yearlings  should  be  held 


Data  gathered  at  roundup  time  goes  to  IBM  compilers  to  help  ranchers  raise  better  beef. 


eeding.  and  which  held  for  market? 
hich  pasturelands  should  be  opened 
w,  and  which  held  for  future  graz- 
j?  Which  steers  carry  the  optimum 
lount  of  beef,  and  which  need  more 
:ding? 

IBM  computers  are  answering  ques- 
ms  like  these  at  agricultural  colleges 
d  experiment  stations.  They  are  also 
ming  into  use  at  large  ranches,  and  in 
2  meat-processing  industry. 
IBM  computers  analyze  thousands  of 
ts  of  information  obtained  at  roundup 
ne,  and  compare  them  with  facts 
thered  over  the  years  by  animal  hus- 
ndry  experts.  Then  they  type  out,  in 


minutes,  the  best  stock-raising  programs 
for  individual  cattlemen. 

Forage,  family  trees  and  finance— 
via  IBM  computer 

IBM  computers  are  used  to  learn  what 
special  foods  should  be  added  to  forage 
diets. 

Computers  analyze  bovine  family 
trees,  pick  the  right  sires  for  tomorrow's 
taste  in  meat. 

Computers  help  the  rancher  keep  his 
books,  make  out  his  paychecks,  decide 
when  to  buy  and  sell  livestock  and 
equipment  most  advantageously. 

Computers  don't  think.  They  simply 


compare  and  analyze  facts  much  more 
swiftly  and  economically  thim  was  ever 
possible  before.  Their  tireless  speed 
helps  make  constant  improvements  in 
the  beef  you  buy— improvements  at  the 
ranch,  the  feeding  pen.  and  in  the  meat- 
processing  plant. 

Computers  are  part  of  the  new  tech- 
nological revolution  in  agriculture  that 
helps  today's  American  family  eat  bet- 
ter on  less  of  its  income  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world. 


IBM 


You  have  never  seen  a  sterling  pattern  anything  like  it 

Reed  &  Barton  brings  you  a  TAPESTRY  in  solid  silve 


The  spare  and  slender  shape  of  today  —  entwined  with  a 
million  yesterdays.  The  form  still  startling  a  decade  from  now. 
The  design  as  ancient  as  the  thread  of  the  first  love  story  ever 
told.  Mediterranean?  Scandinavian?  Modern?  Medieval?  Yes 


and  no.  Tapestry  is  all  of  them  and  none  of  them.  It  is  whf 
ever  you  want  it  to  be.  It  is  what  you  bring  to  it.  Tapestf 
the  one  sterling  pattern  new  enough  and  old  enough  I 
let  your  happy  home  be  anything  and  everything  you  lo! 
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Give  Slum  Children 
a  Chance 

a  radical  proposal 

By  Charles  E.  Silberman 


Can  the  nation  afford  a  public-school 
system  which  is  failing  to  educate  be- 
tween 50  and  80  per  cent  of  its  Negro 
and  white  slum  children? 

.Horace  Mann  called  education  "the  great  equal- 
izer of  the  conditions  of  men  .  .  .  the  balance 
wheel  of  the  social  machinery." 

The  wheel  is  out  of  balance.  As  the  one  institu- 
tion with  which  every  Negro  and  white  slum 
child  comes  into  intensive  and  prolonged  contact, 
the  public  school  offers  the  greatest  opportunity 
to  dissolve  the  cultural  barrier  that  helps  block 
their  advance.  But  the  opportunity  is  being 
muffed :  no  city  in  the  United  States  has  even 
begun  to  face  up  to  the  problem  involved  in 
educating  the  Negro  or  white  slum  youngster. 

The  root  of  the  problem  educationally  is  that 
the  slum  child  does  not  learn  to  read  properly  in 
the  first  two  grades.  Whether  because  of  this 
reading  disability  alone,  or  because  of  difficulty 

©  Copyright  1964  by  Random  House,  Inc.  From  the 
forthcoming  book,  Crisis  in  Black  and  White,  to  be 
published  by  Random  House. 


in  handling  abstract  concepts  that  stem  from  in- 
dependent causes,  the  slum  child  falls  further 
and  further  behind  after  the  third  grade;  the 
gap  widens,  and  his  IQ  actually  declines.  His 
failure  to  read  properly  affects  a  lot  more  than 
his  school  work.  It  has  a  profound  impact  on  how 
he  regards  himself  and  consequently  on  how  he 
regards  school.  Poor  reading  skill  at  the  start  is 
the  major  cause  of  school  dropouts  and  subse- 
quent unemployment. 

No  informed  person  can  believe  any  longer  that 
the  poor — or  the  Negroes  specifically — are  con- 
genially slow  or  illiterate.  Yet  we  have  had  al- 
most no  success  in  combating  this  most  crippling 
of  a  child's  handicaps.  Even  the  most  well- 
intentioned  and  well-financed  special  program  for 
the  "culturally  deprived  child"  serves  to  help  only 
a  small  upper  crust.  New  York  City,  for 
example,  spends  some  $200  a  year  more  per 
child  in  slum  schools  than  in  white  middle-class 
schools.  Yet  with  it  all,  third-grade  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  central  Harlem  are  one  year  behind 
grade  level  in  academic  performance;  by  the 
sixth  grade,  they  have  fallen  nearly  two  years 
behind,  and  by  eighth  grade,  two  and  a  half 
years.  And  some  cities  aren't  even  making  an 
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effort.  Chicago,  for  example,  appropriates  20  per 
cent  less  per  child  in  Negro  schools  than  in  white 
middle-class  schools. 

The  reason  we  have  failed  is  that  we  start 
much  too  late,  after  the  damage  is  already  done. 
Instruction  in  the  first  grade  of  our  public  schools 
takes  it  for  granted  that  a  child  has  completed  a 
reading-readiness  program  in  the  kindergarten 
year.  Yet  only  a  small  fraction  of  Negro  or  lower- 
class  white  youngsters  attend  kindergarten.  Com- 
pulsory kindergarten  undoubtedly  would  improve 
matters,  but  the  basic  problem  would  remain. 
That  problem,  stated  simply,  is  that  the  environ- 
ment in  which  lower-class  Negro  and  white  chil- 
dren grow  up  does  not  provide  the  intellectual 
and  sensory  stimulus  they  so  desperately  need. 
The  result  is  that  youngsters  from  impoverished 
backgrounds  enter  school  lacking  a  great  many 
skills  which  the  teachers  and  the  curriculum  take 
for  granted,  and  which  most  middle-class  children 
have  acquired  as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  Child's  World  of  Poverty 

X  he  slum  youngsters,  for  example,  may  lack  the 
sense  of  auditory  discrimination — the  ability  to 
distinguish  very  subtle  differences  and  nuances 
in  sound — that  is  essential  to  reading.  The  noise 
level  in  a  household  in  which  a  half-dozen  people 
are  living  in  two  rooms  tends  to  be  so  high  that 
the  child  is  forced  to  learn  how  not  to  listen;  he 
develops  the  ability  to  wall  himself  off  from  his 
surroundings.  Hence  he  fails  to  develop  an  ability 
to  distinguish  between  relevant  and  irrelevant 
sounds,  and  to  screen  out  the  irrelevant.  If,  for 
instance,  a  truck  rumbles  by  while  the  teacher  is 
talking,  the  lower-class  pupil  hears  only  one  big 
jumble  of  sound;  the  middle-class  pupil  has 
the  ability  to  screen  out  the  irrelevant  noise  of 
the  truck  and  listen  only  to  the  teacher. 

More  important,  the  lower-class  child  has  not 
had  the  experience  of  having  adults  correct  his 
pronunciation;  correction  of  baby  speech  and  of 
mistakes  in  syntax  or  grammar  is  one  crucial 
way  in  which  the  middle-class  child  learns  the 
ability  to  distinguish  subtle  nuances  of  sound  and 
language — "b"  as  opposed  to  "p."  for  example. 
In  the  case  of  the  lower-class  Negro  youngster, 
particularly  in  families  recently  moved  from  the 
South,  the  problem  is  compounded  several  times 
over  by  the  fact  that  the  phonic  system  of  the 
language  he  speaks  is  quite  different  from  the 
system  of  the  language  which  the  teacher  speaks 
and  which  the  reading  primers  use. 

The  lower-class  child,  moreover,  tends  to  have 


a  poor  attention  span  and  to  have  great  difficulty 
following  the  teacher's  orders.  The  reason  is  that 
he  generally  comes  from  a  nonverbal  household; 
adults  speak  in  short  sentences,  if  indeed  they 
speak  at  all,  and  when  they  give  orders  to  the 
child,  it  is  usually  in  monosyllables — "get  this," 
"bring  that."  The  child  has  never  been  obliged 
to  listen  to  several  lengthy  sentences  spoken  con- 
secutively. And  the  speech  he  does  hear  tends 
to  be  of  a  very  simple  sort  from  the  standpoint  of 
grammar  and  syntax.  In  school,  the  middle-class 
teacher  who  rambles  on  for  several  sentences 
might  just  as  well  be  talking  another  language. 
The  nonverbal  atmosphere  of  the  home  also  means 
that  lower-class  children  have  a  limited  percep- 
tion of  the  world  about  them:  they  do  not  know 
that  objects  have  names  (table,  wall,  book),  or  that 
the  same  object  may  have  several  names  ( an 
apple  is  fruit,  red.  round,  juicy).  They  also  have 
very  little  concept  of  size  or  time. 

The  lower-class  youngsters  are  poorly  moti- 
vated, because  they  have  had  little  experience  in 
receiving  approval  for  success  in  a  task  or  dis- 
approval for  failure;  but  school  is  organized  on 
the  assumption  that  children  expect  approval  for 
success.  And  since  the  parents,  because  of  their 
general  nonverbal  orientation,  do  not  ask  the 
youngsters  about  school,  the  children  have  no  way 
of  knowing  that  the  parents  do  very  much  want 
and  expect  success.  For  much  the  same  reason, 
these  children  do  not  conceive  of  an  adult  as  a 
person  of  whom  you  ask  questions  and  from  whom 
you  get  answers — yet  school  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  children  who  don't  understand  will 
ask.  The  middle-class  mother,  by  contrast,  is  en- 
gaged in  almost  constant  dialogue  with  her  child. 
The  slum  child's  home  is  characterized  by  a  gen- 
eral sparsity  of  objects:  there  are  few  toys,  few 
pictures,  few  books,  few  magazines,  few  of  any- 
thing except  people  and  noise.  In  one  group 
of  Negro  children  whom  Dr.  Martin  Deutsch,. 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Developmental  Studies 
of  New  York  Medical  College,  has  studied,  50  per 
cent  said  they  did  not  have  a  pencil  or  pen  at 
home,  and  about  as  many  said  there  were  no 
books  or  magazines.  Their  experiences  outside 
the  home  are  equally  narrow;  65  per  cent  had 
never  gone  beyond  a  twenty-five  block  radius. 

Charles  E.  Silberman  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Editors  of  "Fortune"  Magazine  and  a  lecturer 
in  economics  at  Columbia  University.  He  teas 
educated  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools  a>id 
at  Coin, a liia  University,  and  was  co-author  of 
"America  in  the  Sixties."  His  forthcoming  bonk. 
"Crisis  in  Black  and  White"  will  be  a  study  of 
Xegro  in  American  society. 


Given  this  poverty  of  experience,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  the  slum  child  will  fail  when  he 
enters  school.  He  simply  has  not  been  prepared 
to  produce  what  the  school  demands,  and  by  and 
large  the  school  makes  no  attempt  to  adjust  its 
curriculum  to  the  realities  of  what  its  children 
actually  know,  as  opposed  to  what  they  are 
assumed  to  know. 

"The  Child  Is  Father" 

bo  far,  I  have  stressed  the  slum  youngsters' 
failure  to  acquire  a  specific  set  of  skills — auditory 
discrimination,  sense  of  timing,  etc. — which  are 
prerequisite  to  learning  how  to  read.  The  problem 
cuts  far  deeper  than  that.  An  impressive  body  of 
research  in  the  psychology  of  cognition  and  per- 
ception as  well  as  in  the  neurophysiology  of  the 
brain  has  made  it  clear  that  exercise  of  the  mind 
early  in  life  is  essential  for  its  later  development. 
The  human  being  is  born  with  less  than  one  third 
of  the  adult  brain  capacity,  and  there  is  tremen- 
dous growth  of  the  cortex  after  birth.  The  way  in 
which  the  cortex  and,  indeed,  the  whole  nervous 
system  develop  is  directly  affected  by  the  en- 
vironment. Hence,  mental  alertness  and  in  par- 
ticular the  ability  to  handle  abstractions  depend 
physiologically  on  a  broad  diversity  of  experience 
in  the  environment  of  early  childhood. 

"We  know  now,"  says  Professor  Jerome  Bruner, 
director  of  Harvard's  Center  for  Cognitive 
Studies,  "that  the  early  challenges  of  problems  to 
be  mastered,  of  stresses  to  be  overcome,  are  the 
preconditions  of  attaining  some  measure  of  our 
full  potentiality  as  human  beings.  The  child  is 
father  to  the  man  in  a  manner  that  may  be 
irreversibly  one-directional,  for  to  make  up  for  a 
bland  impoverishment  of  experience  early  in  life 
may  be  too  great  an  obstacle  for  most  organisms." 
As  Bruner  puts  it,  "supply  creates  its  own  de- 
mand"; in  the  phrase  of  the  great  Swiss  child 
psychologist  Jean  Piaget,  "the  more  a  child  has 
seen  and  heard,  the  more  he  wants  to  see  and 
hear." 

The  problems  Negro  and  other  slum  youngsters 
have  in  learning  are  no  different  in  kind,  there- 
fore, and  hardly  different  in  degree,  from  those  of 
any  children  coming  from  a  culture  of  poverty. 
Thus,  the  analysis  that  Deutsch,  J.  McV.  Hunt, 
and  others  have  made  of  the  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  lower-class  children  in  school  are  virtu- 
ally identical  with  the  diagnoses  Israeli  educators 
have  made  of  the  reasons  for  the  academic  fail- 
ures of  the  so-called  "Oriental  Jews" — children 
of  immigrants  to  Israel  from  Arabic  countries  in 
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North  Africa  (Morocco,  Algeria,  Egypt)  and  the 
.Middle  East  I  Iraq.  \  i  nun.  Kurdestan) .  A  sizable 
gap  is  evident  when  these  youngsters  start 
school:  they  score,  on  average,  sixteen  points 
lower  on  IQ  tests  than  children  coming  from  a 
Western  European  background.  And  the  gap 
widens  as  they  go  through  school;  by  age  thir- 
teen, the  IQ  differential  is  twenty-two  points. 
Until  remedial  measures  were  taken,  few  went 
to  high  school,  which  is  not  compulsory,  and 
hardly  any  to  the  university.  Yet  there  could  be 
no  conclusion  drawn  about  inherent  inferiority; 
for  a  thousand  years,  the  flowering  of  Jewish 
culture  and  learning  was  in  Arabic  countries. 
Studies  by  Israeli  educators  have  pointed  to  the 
same  reasons  for  these  youngsters'  poor  academic 
performance:  an  impoverishment  of  environment 
— a  lack  of  stimulation,  particularly  of  the  verbal 
sort,  in  the  early  years — which  must  be  compen- 
sated for  in  some  way  if  it  is  to  be  overcome. 

Starting  in  Nursery  School 

XN  othing  less  than  a  radical  reorganization  of 
American  elementary  education  is  necessary, 
therefore,  if  the  schools  are  to  begin  to  discharge 
their  obligation  to  teach  the  Negro  and  white 
slum  youngsters.  To  reverse  the  effects  of  a 
starved  environment,  the  schools  must  begin  ad- 
mitting children  at  the  age  of  three  or  four,  in- 
stead of  at  five  or  six.  The  nursery  school  holds 
the  key  to  the  future — but  a  very  different  kind 
of  nursery  school  from  the  one  most  Americans 
are  familiar  with. 

It  is  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  that  the 
battle  is  won  or  lost.  "The  two-and-a-half  and 
three-year-olds  are  almost  universally  curious 
and  friendly,"  says  Dr.  Ronald  Koegler,  a  neuro- 
psychiatrist  at  UCLA  who  is  experimenting  with 
a  Montessori  nursery  program  for  culturally 
deprived  children,  "but  by  the  age  of  six,  the 
children  are  already  different.  The  culturally  de- 
prived have  already  been  deadened  by  their  en- 
vironment and  are  already  so  far  behind  the 
middle-class  child  that  all  the  best  elementary 
education  will  not  be  sufficient  for  them  to  catch 
up."  Dr.  Koegler  may  be  exaggerating  somewhat, 
but  the  point  he  is  making  is  basic:  the  schools 
which  wait  until  kindergarten  or  first  grade  will 
need  to  employ  many,  many  more  resources  to  do 
what  they  might  do  with  comparative  ease  for 
children  at  age  three  and  four. 

By  all  odds  the  most  important  experiment  in 
nursery  education  for  Negro  and  white  slum  chil- 
dren  is   a   research   and   demonstration   project 
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directed  by  Martin  Deutsch  in  ten  New  York  City 
public  schools  and  five  day-care  centers.  Deutsch's 
ultimate  objective  is  to  develop  a  standardized 
curriculum  and  a  set  of  teaching  techniques  that 
can  be  used  in  similar  programs  anywhere  in  the 
country.  (Some  thirty  cities  are  setting  up,  or 
talking  about  setting  up,  nursery  programs  for 
the  culturally  deprived,  more  or  less  modeled  on 
the  Deutsch  experiment.)  The  curriculum  is  de- 
signed to  teach  the  youngsters  the  verbal  and 
perceptual  skills  they  need  in  order  to  learn  to 
read,  and  also  to  bolster  their  sense  of  self.  There 
is  a  preat  deal  of  emphasis  on  teaching  labeling — 
getting  across  the  notion,  first,  that  every  object 
has  a  name,  and,  second,  the  more  sophisticated 
concept  that  objects  may  have  a  number  of  differ- 
ent labels,  each  referring  to  different  attributes. 
A  teacher  may  use  puppets  or  other  replicas  of 
people,  animals,  and  objects  to  illustrate  the  stoiy 
she  is  reading,  to  drive  home  the  relation  between 
people  and  things.  Much  use  is  made,  also,  of 
toys :  stuffed  animals,  dolls,  peg  boards,  color 
cones,  to  teach  color,  shape,  and  size.  Auditory 
discrimination  is  taught  through  a  tape  recorder, 
in  which  background  noise  is  used  to  mask  a 
relevant  sound ;  the  level  of  the  background  noise 
is  gradually  stepped  up,  to  enhance  the  child's 
discrimination.  To  help  develop  a  sense  of  self, 
the  rooms  contain  a  great  many  mirrors;  many 
children  have  never  seen  themselves  in  one.  One 
of  Deutsch's  most  successful  techniques  has  been 
to  take  a  photograph  of  each  child  and  give  a 
copy  to  the  child  and  to  the  parent;  85  per  cent 
of  the  youngsters  had  never  seen  a  picture  of 
themselves.  The  pictures  were  then  used  to  con- 
struct a  book  about  the  class. 

The  physical  arrangements  of  the  classroom 
are  planned  carefully.  The  emphasis  is  on  order, 
beauty,  and  clarity — on  balancing  color,  physical 
objects,  and  space.  This  is  important,  Deutsch 
feels,  because  there  is  so  little  beauty  and  so 
little  structure  in  the  children's  own  lives.  They 
respond  amazingly  to  beauty.  (Children  will 
typically  comment,  "I  wish  I  could  live  in  this 
classroom,'*  and  older  brothers  or  sisters  in  the 
same  school  will  express  envy  at  the  younger 
child  being  in  such  an  attractive  room.)  Each 
room  is  divided  into  a  number  of  self-contained 
sections:  a  reading  section  with  books,  as  well  as 
tape  recorders  children  can  use  on  their  own  to 
play  back  a  favorite  story;  a  music  section,  with 
phonograph  and  records;  an  'Activity  section  with 
blocks  and  other  toys  involving  motor  skills  and 
coordination.  The  sections  are  quite  distinct — 
clarity  is  necessary,  in  Deutsch's  view — but  not 
rigid;  they  can  be  rearranged  whenever  desired. 


Each  child  has  his  own  cubby  to  provide  a  sense 
of  privacy  and  personal  possession,  both  of  which 
are  difficult  to  find  in  a  slum  home. 

The  Israeli  Example 

At  is  not  enough  just  to  work  with  the  children. 
Deutsch  tries  to  work  with  the  parents  too — to 
win  their  trust,  which  is  essential  if  the  program 
is  to  succeed,  and  to  give  them  some  instruction 
in  how  to  help  their  children.  Once  the  former  is 
done,  the  latter  is  relatively  easy :  once  they  have 
been  persuaded  that  this  is  a  genuine  attempt  to 
help  their  children,  not  a  venture  in  brainwash- 
ing, the  parents  (or  rather,  the  mothers — 55  per 
cent  of  the  youngsters  come  from  broken  homes) 
are  eager  to  get  instruction.  Deutsch  and  his  staff 
suggest  that  the  parents  encourage  the  child  to 
talk  at  the  dinner  table,  especially  about  school, 
a  completely  novel  experience  to  a  great  many 
parents ;  that  they  give  him  toys,  praise  his  suc- 
cess— in  short,  let  the  child  know  that  the  parent 
wants  him  to  succeed  in  school  and  is  interested 
in  what  he  does.  This  has  enormous  impact  on  the 
children's  verbal  ability,  for  they  begin  talking 
about  school  when  they  get  home,  instead  of  re- 
maining mute;  and  it  has  profound  effect  on  in- 
creasing motivation. 

The  youngsters  in  Deutsch's  experimental 
classes  show  significant  improvements  in  IQ  test 
scores.  The  more  profound  effects  may  be  less 
measurable,  but  they  are  striking  to  anyone  who 
spends  even  a  few  weeks  in  one  of  the  classrooms 
observing  the  children;  they  change  under  the 
observer's  eye.  Kindergarten  teachers  who  receive 
youngsters  exposed  to  even  as  little  as  six  months 
of  Deutsch's  experimental  program  ax-e  almost 
speechless  with  enthusiasm.  In  all  their  years  of 
teaching,  they  say,  they  have  never  had  slum 
youngsters  enter  as  well-equipped  intellectually, ; 
as  alert,  as  interested,  or  as  well-behaved. 

My  proposal  to  extend  public  education  down 
to  the  nursery  level  is  not  nearly  as  extreme  as 
it  sounds.  Israel,  with  a  standard  of  living  only 
about  one  third  that  of  the  United  States,  has 
already  adopted  such  a  policy,  and  is  in  the 
process  of  establishing  nurseries  for  the  Oriental 
Jews  as  the  means  of  acculturating  its  new  im- 
migrants in  a  single  generation.  The  government 
has  formally  adopted  a  policy  of  preferential 
treatment,  called  "state  protection."  Compen- 
satory education  begins  at  the  prenatal  level, 
when  amateur  social  workers  visit  the  pregnant 
mother  and  the  father;  among  other  things,  they 
teach  the  parents  how  to  play  with  the  children, 
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and  leave  a  set  of  toys  which  the  government 
lends  the  family  for  a  period  of  a  year  or  so.  The 
government  is  rapidly  establishing  free  nursery 
Bchools  so  that  the  Oriental  youngsters  can  begin 
Bchool  at  three;  the  curriculum  closely  resembles 
the  one  Martin  Deutsch  is  developing. 

Help  does  not  stop  at  that  point,  however.  The 
Israeli  educators  have  tried  to  isolate  the  critical 
points  in  intellectual  development.  The  first  is  the 
nursery-school  years;  the  second  is  the  first  and 
second  grades,  when  the  children  learn  to  read. 
The  Israelis  are  convinced  that  anyone,  even  the 
mentally  retarded,  can  be  taught  to  read.  The 
problem,  as  Dr.  Moshe  Smilansky.  Pedagogical 
Adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Education  puts  it,  is 
simply  one  of  adapting  the  method  of  instruction 
to  the  state  of  development  in  which  the  child 
comes  to  school.  Three  years  of  intensive  work 
have  convinced  the  Israelis  that  80  to  85  per  cent 
of  the  Oriental  youngsters  can  be  brought  up  to 
the  expected  reading  level. 

The  third  critical  point  at  which  Israel's  Ori- 
ental youngsters  need  help  is  the  junior-high 
period  (ages  twelve  to  fourteen)  ;  they  receive  up 
to  eleven  hours  of  additional  instruction  a  week, 
in  order  to  help  them  adjust  to  the  more  complex 
curriculum  they  begin  to  receive,  and  to  help 
them  prepare  for  high  school.  In  addition  to  the 
extra  instruction  given  to  all  the  Oriental  young- 
sters, the  government  has  adopted  a  separate 
program  for  the  most  academically  talented :  the 
top  25  per  cent.  The  object,  quite  explicitly,  is  to 
encourage  the  development  of  an  intellectual  elite 
among  the  Oriental  students — to  create  a  group 
that  will  go  through  high  school  and  the 
university  without  difficulty  and  then  move  into 
positions  of  responsibility  in  government,  in  busi- 
ness management,  and  in  the  army,  thereby 
demonstrating  to  the  rest  of  the  Oriental  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  the  Western  Jewish  com- 
munity that  Orientals  do  have  the  capacity  to 
move  to  the  top  of  Israeli  society. 


An  Older  Experiment 


o, 


'ne  reason  the  Israelis  have  been  so  successful 
is  that  they  have  far  greater  administrative 
flexibility  than  we  do  in  America;  the  director 
of  research  operates  out  of  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  so  his  research  results  can 
be  immediately  translated  into  administrative 
policy.  The  main  reason  for  success,  however,  is 
the  commitment  to  the  program  of  "state  protec- 
tion" at  all  levels  of  government.  The  officials  in 
charge  of  the  program  (though  needless  to  say, 


not   all  the  teachers  in  the  field  I    really  be! 
that  there  is  no  inherenl  dill.  i  intelligence 

between  Oriental  and  Western  youngsters — and 
that  in  any  case  IQ  scores  are  meaningless  as  a 
guide  to  a  child's  potential. 

This  notion  is  crucial  if  any  program  is  to 
succeed  in  the  United  States.  The  traditional 
American  approach  has  been  to  see  the  child  as  a 
more  or  less  fixed,  static  entity  that  has  been  de- 
termined by  genetic  environment.  Hence  the  em- 
phasis on  IQ :  you  have  to  measure  what  the 
child  is  before  you  can  decide  what  to  teach  him, 
and  how.  The  Israeli  educators — and  people  like 
Deutsch,  Bruner,  Professor  0.  K.  Moore  of  Rut- 
gers,  and  Professor  J.  McV.  Hunt  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
Montessori  before  them — see  the  child  instead  as 
an  "open  system."  They  are  interested  less  in 
what  the  child  is  than  in  what  he  can  become,  and 
their  goal  is  to  provide  whatever  materials  and 
techniques  are  needed  to  develop  his  intellectual 
abilities  to  the  fullest.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
so-called  "life  adjustment"  approach  so  popular 
in  the  United  States  a  while  ago;  indeed,  it  is  its 
very  opposite,  since  life  adjustment  assumed 
irreversibility  of  a  child's  nature.  The  Israelis 
reject  the  idea  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  it  is 
too  late  to  help  a  child,  though  they  agree  that 
help  is  far  more  effective  if  begun  in  the  nursery 
years.  And  they  assume  that  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  a  major  source  of  mental  health;  children 
who  receive  an  infusion  of  competence  from  the 
very  beginning — who  learn  "I  can"  at  the  start 
of  school — will  tend  to  be  stable,  well-adjusted 
individuals  as  adults. 

The  Israeli  example  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one.  The  first  demonstration  of  the  value  of  early 
childhood  education  in  reversing  the  effects  of 
poverty  occurred  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  when  the 
Casa  dei  Bambini  was  established  in  a  Roman 
tenement  by  Dr.  Maria  Montessori,  one  of  the 
towering  figures  in  the  history  of  education,  and 
one  who  is  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
Something  of  a  Montessori  revival  has  occurred 
in  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  and  several 
experiments  using  her  methods  are  in  process. 

The  Montessori  approach  may  be  particularly 
relevant  to  our  own  time  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
It  emphasizes  what  psychologists  call  intrinsic 
motivation — harnessing  the  child's  innate  cu- 
riosity and  delight  in  discovery.  Each  child  is 
free,  therefore,  to  examine  and  work  with  what- 
ever interests  him,  for  as  long  as  it  interests 
him,  from  the  materials  that  are  available.  What 
is  available  is  determined  by  the  Montessori 
concept  of  "prepared  environment,"  which  places 
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great  stress  on  training  the  sensory  processes: 
cognition  is  enhanced  by  providing  appropriate 
stimuli  to  all  the  senses. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  Montessori  ap- 
proach, in  the  opinion  of  J.  McV.  Hunt,  is  that 
"it  gives  the  individual  child  an  opportunity  to 
find  the  circumstances  which  match  his  own  par- 
ticular stage  of  development."  It  has  the  corol- 
lary advantage  of  making  learning  fun,  whereas 
the  conventional  American  approach  to  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  education  manages  to 
establish  remarkably  early  the  notion  that  learn- 
ing is  unpleasant.  ("Let's  stop  playing  with  the 
blocks  now,  children;  it's  time  to  learn  our 
letters.") 

As  in  Israel,  help  for  our  underprivileged  can- 
not stop  with  creation  of  a  nursery  program, 
though  such  a  program  is  crucial.  The  cultural 
distance  between  the  school  and  the  community, 
and  the  disorganization  of  Negro  and  slum  life, 
mean  that  a  great  many  lower-class  youngsters 
will  need  extra  help  all  the  way  through  school, 
and  especially  in  the  early  grades.  It  may  be 
useful,  for  example,  to  provide  them  with  texts 
that  offer  a  better  bridge  between  their  own  lives 
and  the  rich  world  of  Western  civilization  than, 
say,  the  almost  universal  "Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally" 
series  of  reading  primers.  Unfortunately  the 
first  experiment  in  creating  an  "integrated" 
series  of  reading  primers — Play  with  Jimmy, 
Fun  with  David,  and  Laugh  with  Larry,  written 
by  staff  members  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools, 
moves  in  precisely  the  wrong  direction.  The  books 
show  a  well-scrubbed  Negro  family  in  the  same 
sort  of  antiseptic  suburban  environment  that 
Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally  play  in.  and  the  level  of 
prose  almost  makes  the  Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally 
readers  sound  like  poetry.  (The  Detroit  readers 
use  a  much  smaller  vocabulary ;  the  Detroit  ex- 
perts made  tape  recordings  of  Negro  children's 
speech,  and  discovered  that  their  vocabulary  con- 
tains only  about  half  as  many  words  as  white 
children's.  I  There  is  some  reason  to  assume, 
however,  that  what  these  youngsters  need  is 
stimulus  to  the  imagination — some  evidence  that 
reading  is  a  means  of  escaping  the  confines  of 
the  slum  for  something  more  exciting  than  a 
backyard  barbecue  or  a  trip  to  the  supermarket. 

Implementing  the  Imperative 

Ks  urrent  dogma,  of  coui'se,  condemns  any  pro- 
gram of  compensatory  education,  no  matter  how 
massive,  as  a  return  to  "separate  but  equal," 
hence  an  expression  of  prejudice.  But  one  group 


of  Negro  leaders,  headed  by  Professor  Kenneth 
Clark  and  the  Reverend  Eugene  Callender,  has 
already  had  the  courage  to  face  up  to  the  realities 
of  the  education  problem  in  central  Harlem. 
Their  views  are  expressed  in  a  report  issued  by 
Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited,  Inc. 
(HARYOU),  a  group  set  up  with  funds  from  the 
President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Crime. 

The  authors  mince  no  words  about  their  belief 
in  integration  and  their  distrust  of  many  of  the 
measures  taken  so  far.  But  their  main  proposi- 
tion is  "that  this  vicious  cycle  of  educational 
inefficiency  and  social  pathology  can  be  broken 
only  by  instituting  an  educational  program  of 
excellence  in  the  schools  of  deprived  communi- 
ties," and  their  most  important  recommendation 
is  a  proposal  to  establish  compensatory  nursery 
programs  for  all  Harlem  children.  In  the  long 
run,  they  argue,  excellence  requires  an  end  to 
segregation.  But  in  the  short  run — "during  that 
period  required  to  obtain  more  adaptive,  demo- 
cratic, nonsegregated  schools  for  all  children" — 
compensatory  education  is  necessary,  for  50  per 
cent  of  the  junior-high-school  students  need  mas- 
sive remedial  work  if  they  are  to  be  brought  up 
to  grade  level. 

Integration  is  a  moral  imperative — the  great- 
est moral  imperative  of  our  time.  It  is  essential 
not  so  much  for  Negroes  as  for  whites,  who 
must  learn  to  live  in  the  great  world  in  which 
they  are  the  minority.  But  merely  throwing 
white  and  black  students  into  the  same  class- 
room without  regard  to  differences  in  knowledge 
and  academic  performance  does  not  constitute 
integration  in  any  meaningful  sense.  How  are  we 
to  achieve  meaningful  integration — which  leads 
to  genuine  contact,  to  real  communication,  and  to 
understanding  of  each  group  by  the  other? 

The  only  honest  answer  is  that  genuine  inte- 
gration will  not  be  possible  until  the  schools  in 
Negro  neighborhoods,  and  the  schools  in  white 
slum  areas  as  well,  are  brought  up  to  the  level  of 
the  very  best  in  the  city — until  the  schools  do 
their  job  so  well  that  children's  educational  per- 
formance will  no  longer  reflect  their  income,  or 
their  social  status,  or  their  ethnic  group,  or 
their  color. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  suggest  indefinite  post- 
ponement, but  to  demand  that  the  public  schools 
stop  dithering  with  projects  and  demonstrations 
and  turn  immediately  to  the  most  pressing  task. 
Neither  the  large  cities  nor  the  nation  as  a  whole 
can  afford  a  public-school  system  which  fails  to 
educate  between  50  and  80  per  cent  of  its  Negro 
and  white  slum  students. 


Harper's  Magazine,  May  196J/. 


The  Ordeal  ofALash  Calhoun 


by  Nathaniel  Hartshorne 


Dear  Rex  Balpeen : 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our  professional 
writing  school.  Both  manuscripts  you  submitted 
have  been  carefully  read  and  edited.  Your  article 
("Lizards  Can  Be  Fun!")  is  in  the  capable  hands 
of  our  articles  specialist  who  will  be  writing  to 
you  soon.  Your  novel,  Blood  and  Guts,  has  been 
my  baby. 

As  a  work  of  fiction,  Blood  and  Guts  doesn't 
quite  come  off.  To  be  frank  (but  not  discourag- 
ing), it  lacks  structure  and  characterization.  The 
plotting  is  haphazard,  the  style  derivative.  There 
is  no  central  focus,  no  consistent  point  of  view. 
However,  these  are  all  things  that  can  be  fixed. 
Don't  worry  about  that.  But  there's  a  heap  of 
work  ahead. 

The  two  major  problems,  in  my  professional 
opinion,  are  your  protagonist,  Lash  Calhoun,  and 
the  genre  of  novel  you've  selected.  I'm  afraid 
editors  simply  will  not  buy  Lash  as  he  stands  now. 
And  you're  up  against  it  right  away  with  a  war 
story.  They've  been  done  pretty  thoroughly  and, 
to  sell  now,  they've  got  to  offer  the  reader  some- 
thing that  really  swings.  And  I'm  not  at  all 
sanguine  about  using  the  Lebanon  landing  as  a 
backdi'op.  That  wasn't  really  a  war.  Why  not 
choose  something  really  big  like  World  War  II? 

Why  doesn't  Lash  Calhoun  stick  to  my  ribs? 
For  several  reasons :  As  a  rule,  I  am  sympathetic 


toward  Southerners.  Some  of  the  most  memo- 
rable figures  in  our  fiction  have  been  from  the 
South.  But  Lash  lacks  their  dignity;  worse,  I'm 
afraid  he  lacks  their  realness.  It  may  be  that 
name,  which  seems  a  wee  bit  forced.  Or  it  could 
be  the  dialect,  which  is  always  a  tricky  thing  to 
work  with.  For  example,  I  grew  tired  of  Lash 
addressing  everyone  as  "brer."  And  I  think 
you've  overdone  his  use  of  four-letter  functionals. 
Obscene  speech  is  part  of  the  realism  of  men  at 
war,  I  suppose,  but  when  it  rolls  out  of  Lash's 
mouth  curled  up  in  that  dialect  over  and  over 
again,  it  works  against  the  kind  of  reader  em- 
pathy you  should  be  building  at  this  stage  of  the 
novel. 

There  are  a  number  of  inconsistencies  about 
Lash  that  bother  me.  In  that  scene  in  the  latrine, 
for  example,  when  Lash  leaps  up  on  the  sink  to 
defend  Lope  de  Vega,  there  was  something  not 
quite  credible  about  the  whole  thing.  In  the  first 
place,  this  seems  to  contradict  the  strong  hint 
of  cretinism  that  runs  through  the  narrative  of 
his  childhood.  Secondly,  what  happened  to  Lash's 
accent  here?  And  would  Lash's  semi-literate 
barracks  mates  really  be  criticizing  Lope  de  Vega 
— in  the  latrine?  If  so,  do  you  believe  they  would 
remain  there  listening  for  thirty-six  pages  of 
blank  verse? 

Not  that  this  isn't  moving.   It  is,  if  you  have 
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a  good  grip  on  Spanish.  But  it  doesn't  belong 
here.  I'd  use  it  later  in  the  novel,  say,  after  page 
2000  when  Lash  is  brooding  about  his  Nobel 
Prize  speech.  Or,  you  might  extract  the  whole 
thing  and  try  marketing  it  as  a  depth  think  piece. 
(It  might  just  light  a  fire  at  Partisan  Review.) 

A  am  afraid  the  women  in  Lash's  life  are  not 
fully  realized.  I  can  visualize  Orville  Prescott 
and  the  gang  tearing  these  poor  creatures  to 
pieces.  Take  Sheena,  the  little  Arab  prostitute — 
by  the  way.  is  that  really  an  Arab  name?  Sounds 
a  little  phony  somehow.  Sheena  is  potentially 
interesting  and  sympathetic,  but  not  fleshed-out. 
This  passage,  for  example: 

"Ah  need  you,  gal,  need  you,  need  you !" 
Lash  moaned. 

"Yonkee  love  woo-mon?"  she  laughed  in  that 
tinkling  way  that  sent  the  blood  pounding 
through  his  ears. 

"You  said  it.  l'il  ole  gal,  only  don'  cawl  me 
no  Yankee,  hear?  Haw!" 

"Yonkee  buy  woo-mon  ?"  she  tinkled,  bub- 
bling the  malted  in  his  face. 

"Ah  got  me  a  bitty  ole  piece  a  bottom  Ian' 
in  thet  bayou  jes'  a-settin'  thar  with  the  jay 
droppins  awn  it  a-waitin'  fer  me  onct  ah  git 
outta  this  man's  awmy,"  Lash  whispered, 
nibbling  her  lobe. 

Now,  this  is  good  intimate  stuff  between  a 
lonely  soldier  and  a  pretty  young  girl;  why  spoil 
it  with  all  that  subsequent  discussion  about  the 
Soil  Bank?  Moreover,  if  you're  going  to  establish 
Sheena  as  an  earth  goddess,  don't  have  her  say- 
ing things  like  "creepsville."  Or,  if  she  says  these 
things,  don't  have  her  call  him  "sahib,"  which 
seems  wrong  in  any  context. 

You've  created  a  number  of  complications  that 
aren't  really  essential.  For  example,  there  are 
just  too  many  conflicts  raging  within  Lash.  He 
has  this  thing  about  his  mother,  which  is  enough 
of  a  problem  for  anyone  to  cope  with,  God  knows. 
But  then  he  is  also  torn  between  being  a  painter 
and  a  boxer.  Couldn't  he  simply  be  a  tortured 
welterweight  and  let  it  go  at  that?  This  conflict 
only  appears  in  Book  II  ("The  Ordeal  of  Young 
Heracles"  |  and  is  never  mentioned  in  Books  III, 
IV.  or  Y.    Why  not  cut  it  altogether? 

Speaking  of  Book  II  reminds  me  of  something 
else.  It  may  come  as  a  blow,  but  plots  went  out 
with  Ben  Hur     Readers  today  don't  want  to  be 
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bothered  with  complicated  story  lines  and  yours 
is  labyrinthine.  I'm  with  you  from  the  landing  at 
Lebanon  up  through  his  meeting  Sheena.  But 
when  he  discovers  that  Sheena  is  actually  the 
daughter  of  a  sheik  and  he  becomes  involved  with 
the  Nasser  underground,  I  lose  you.  And  I  never 
did  understand  how  he  got  from  Egypt  to  Cape 
Kennedy.  Perhaps  a  map  would  help.  At  any 
rate,  I'm  for  cutting  Book  II  or  at  least  toning 
it  down  to  build  toward  the  climactic  books  in 
which  Lash  finishes  his  prison  term  and  runs  for 
the  Presidency. 

These  comments  should  give  you  something  to 
chew  on  over  the  next  few  weeks.  And  while 
you're  chewing,  you  might  think  over  these 
secrets  of  achieving  commercial  success  and 
recognition : 

The  product  and  the  package:  This  may  be 
distasteful,  but  one  of  the  first  things  you  must 
learn  in  this  writing  game  is  to  think  of  your- 
self as  a  manufacturer  with  a  product  to  sell. 
To  sell  it,  you've  got  to  have  a  good  looking  pack- 
age. Always  submit  a  typed  manuscript!  Editors 
don't  like  handling  boxes  of  index  cards.  (I 
spilled  most  of  Book  III,  "The  Furies,"  all  over 
the  51st  Street  platform  of  the  IRT  the  other 
night.) 

Finish  your  work:  Editors  like  to  read  a  com- 
plete novel.  It  may  be  that  we  lost  a  box  of  index 
cards,  but  I  suspect  that  you  forgot  to  finish  the 
novel,  which  ends  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
Got  to  watch  that  kind  of  thing. 

Play  it  cool:  You've  got  to  appear  more  casual 
in  your  relationships  with  publishers.  The  draft 
of  your  letter  to  Random  House  has  a  kind  of 
desperation  about  it.  By  the  way.  the  publisher 
is  the  one  who  gives  the  author's  luncheon  and 
press  conference,  Mr.  Balpeen,  not  the  writer. 

Stick  to  writing:  You've  got  enough  to  worry 
about  as  a  writer  without  bothering  about  pro-  ' 
duction  details.  Your  designs  for  the  cover  are 
interesting,  but  publishers  like  to  handle  this 
kind  of  thing  themselves.  Also,  let  Hollywood 
take  care  of  itself.  If  Blood  and  Guts  is  right  for 
his  purposes,  Daryl  Zanuck  will  know  about  it,  I 
can  assure  you.  And  these  people  are  very  sensi- 
tive about   doing  their  own  casting. 

Be  realistic  about  yourself:  This  is  my  final 
and  most  important  secret,  Mr.  Balpeen.  You've 
got  to  try  to  see  yourself  as  editors  see  you.  That 
may  be  difficult  and  discouraging,  but  if  it's  any 
comfort,  I  did  it  and  have  managed  to  make  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  here  at  the  writing 
school. 

Earnestly  yours, 
Nathaniel  Hartshorne 


The  Jews 
in  Germany  Today 


by  Gertrude  Samuels 


Why  the  scene  of  Hitler's  "final  solu- 
tion" is  still  "home"  to  a  curious — 
but  dwindling — remnant  .  .  .  and  how 
they  live  with  the  contempt  the  Jeivs 
in  other  countries  feel  for  them. 


ijurae  tell  you  that  they  are  regarded  as  stran- 
gers in  Germany.  As  one  Frankfurt  Jew  put  it: 
"We  are  in  a  sort  of  national  reservation.  This 
has  remained  from  the  Hitler  ideology." 

Some  tell  you  that  they  do  not  trust  the 
Germans.  The  one-way  glass  door  of  the  Diissel- 
dorf  synagogue  is  symbolical :  through  it  one  can 
see  what  happens  outside  while  remaining  unseen 
inside.  Some  are  in  business  and  appear  to  be 
secure.  Still  they  tell  you  that  they  will  send  their 
children  to  be  educated  abroad,  for  they  "see 
no  future  for  them  in  Germany." 

In  the  synagogues  they  pray  for  Israel.  Yet 
many  came  back  from  Israel,  and  other  countries, 
"because  this  is  our  homeland;  we  feel  more 
comfortable  here." 

Thus  do  the  German  Jews — who  prefer  to  call 
themselves  Jews  in  Germany — reflect  their  trou- 
bled souls,  their  ambivalence,  their  isolation  as 
citizens  in  the  new  Germany.  Though  they  are  a 
protected  minority  today,  they  continue  to  feel 
overshadowed  and  deeply  affected  by  the  past. 
Personal  adjustment  is  difficult.  And,  too,  they 
are  crushed  by  the  contempt  in  which  they  feel 
they  are  held  by  the  proud  Jewish  communities 
abroad.  In  Frankfurt,  they  take  Jewish  visitors 


from  America  to  "see  our  historic  cemetery" — 
and  seem  stunned  when  one  visitor  says 
brusquely :  "You  show  me  a  boneyard  of  Jews  in 
order  to  show  me  that  you  have  a  'living  com- 
munity.'  Show   me   your  Kinder." 

There  are  about  30,000  Jews  who,  having  sur- 
vived the  Hitler  years,  have  elected  to  live  again 
in  the  country  of  their  people's  ordeals.  Nearly  all 
live  in  the  major  cities  of  West  Germany;  almost 
none  are  in  East  Germany.  Additionally,  perhaps 
8,000  to  10,000  Jews  have  no  connection  with  the 
registered  Jewish  communities,  some  having  in- 
termarried, others  preferring  to  pass  as  gentile 
Germans. 

To  understand  all  that  their  decision  to  remain 
implies,  one  must  recall  briefly  the  terrible  his- 
tory which  preceded  it. 

When  Adolf  Hitler  came  to  power  in  1933, 
there  were  in  Germany  itself  some  560,000  Jews. 
This  community  was  the  proudest,  the  most  pros- 
perous and  distinguished  Jewish  community  in 
Europe.  Eleven  members  had  received  the  Nobel 
Prize,  including  Albert  Einstein.  Probably  their 
best-publicized  national  characteristic  was  their 
assimilation  with  the  gentile  population. 

They  were,  of  course,  the  first  Jews  to  know 
the  ordeal  of  existence  under  Hitler.  "In  the 
size  of  the  lie,"  he  had  written  in  Mein  Kar, 
"there  is  always  contained  a  certain  factor  of 
credibility,  since  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
.  .  .  will  more  easily  fall  victims  to  a  great  lie 
than  to  a  small  one."  And  Germans  accepted  with 
enthusiasm  the  great  lie — of  pernicious  Jewish 
influence  in  politics,  science,  business,  medicine, 
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law.  The  world  knows  how  the  Jewish  people  were 
branded  with  numbers  like  cattle.  Kristallnackt 
was  the  night  when  Germans  burned  down  all  the 
synagogues  in  the  country.  The  loss  of  civil 
rights  and  human  dignity  for  Jews  was  written 
into  the  country's  laws.  By  1939,  when  war  broke 
out,  some  300,000  German  Jews  had  fled. 

A  year  later,  after  their  conquest  of  Poland, 
which  had  over  three  million  Jews,  the  Germans 
placed  Polish  Jews  and  the  remaining  German 
Jews  in  city  ghettos  and  concentration  camps. 
Many  died  of  abuse  as  slave  laborers  and  of 
starvation.  Then  in  1941,  Heinrich  Himmler, 
chief  of  security  organizations,  was  charged  by 
Hitler  with  "the  final  solution  of  the  Jewish 
problem" — meaning  the  extermination  of  all 
Jews.  Adolf  Eichmann,  of  the  Reich  Security 
Head  Office,  got  the  job  of  seeing  that  Jews  were 
transported  to  the  camps  and  there  killed. 

Auschwitz,  Dachau,  Theresienstadt,  Buehen- 
wald,  Bergen-Belsen,  with  their  ovens,  crema- 
toriums, and  mass  graves,  and  Warsaw  with  its 
fighting  ghetto  that  ended  i,i  flames — all  became 
places  of  Jewish  martyrdom.  By  the  time  that 
Hitler's  dream  of  a  thousand-year  Reich  died  in 
twelve  years  with  his  defeat  in  1945,  the  Nazis 
had  managed  to  kill,  according  to  the  estimate 
at  the  Nuremberg  Trials,  5,700,000  of  prewar 
Europe's  7,500,000  Jews.  To  the  remnant  of 
Jewry  (that  had  survived  largely  with  the  help 
of  gentiles,  or  by  hiding  in  the  woods),  Germany 
was  a  cemetery. 

True,  as  Germany  prospered  again,  it  tried 
to  make  some  amends,  with  restitution  payments 
to  individuals,  and  "reparations"  to  the  new 
State  of  Israel.  Nearly  four  billion  dollars  have 
been  paid  out  to  individuals  alone.  But  can  a 
people  really  recompense  for  the  murder  not  only 
of  some  six  million  men,  women,  and  children 
but  also  of  their  unborn  generations?  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  Jews  to  settle  down  here  again,  to 
believe  again  with  Goethe  that  "if  you  inquire 
what  the  people  are  like  here,  I  must  answer, 
'The  same  as  everywhere'  "? 

No  Jew  living  here  seems  able  to  answer  that 
sort  of  question  without  emotion — for  by  and 
large,  the  Jews  here  do  not  know  what  the 
Germans  are  like,  and  they  are  not  at  peace  with 
themselves.  Who,  then,  are  the  survivors  of  the 
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once-great  German  Jewish  community?  Wlv.   are 
the  Jews  here? 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  30,000  Jews— 
perhaps  5,000 — are  of  German  descent.  Most  of 
the  others  are  Eastern  European  Jews  (from 
Poland,  Hungary.  Romania)  who  were  in  the 
German  camps  after  the  war,  or  fled  into  the 
German  Displaced  Persons  Camps  from  the  post- 
war, anti-Semitic  excesses  in  East  Europe.  They 
had  then  thought  Germany  was  to  be  a  way  sta- 
tion to  other  countries.  But  after  bitter  years  of 
waiting  for  visas  that  never  materialized — or 
unwilling  to  go  to  Israel — they  gradually  became 
too  cynical  or  too  tired  to  move  on. 

No  Home  for  Children 

■L  hey  accepted  life  and  jobs  in  Germany.  In 
succeeding  years  they  were  joined  by  some  7,000 
who  returned  from  various  countries  for  restitu- 
tion payments  or  personal  reasons.  This  latter 
group  includes  many  elderly  people  who  could 
not  adjust  to  life  in  Israel,  who  were  homesick 
for  the  old  culture,  or  who  returned  to  live  on  the 
pensions  which  are  their  due.  Jews  outside  Ger- 
many tend  to  look  kindly  at  least  on  the  elderly 
group  for  having  survived  at  all. 

Recent  statistics  gathered  by  Germania  Ju- 
daica  of  Cologne,  a  leading  research  institute  for 
the  history  of  German  Jewry,  dramatize  the  doubts 
of  many  in  the  community.  As  shown  in  the  box 
on  the  next  page,  the  figures  reflect  the  abnormal- 
ity of  the  age  structure.  Few  are  children — indeed, 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  are  in  this  bracket 
(though  in  1959,  the  figure  had  been  14.2  per  cent). 
The  largest  group  is  middle-aged  and  old. 

Because  of  the  feelings  of  insecurity,  many 
have  kept  dual  nationality  and  dual  passports. 
Certainly,  few  families  want  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren here.  The  memories  of  ghettos  and  mass- 
graves  hardly  make  for  mixing  it  up  joyously 
with  the  Germans.  The  wife  of  one  Orthodox 
rabbi,  just  returned  from  sanctuary  in  England, 
told  me  bluntly :  "Our  children  will  go  to  England 
for  their  education." 

Many  youngsters  themselves  have  run  off  to 
Israel,  in  rebellion  against  their  families  or  out 
of  idealism.  A  poll  taken  by  the  Jewish  Central 
Relief  Agency  in  Frankfurt  shows  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  city's  young  Jew-s  would  not  remain 
in  Germany. 

Professor  Helmut  Gollwitzer,  theologian  of 
Free  University  in  West  Berlin,  said  on  television 
that  "every  Jew  who  is  still  alive  here  is  alive  in 
spite  of  us."  But  why  in  Germany?  There  are 
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a  multitude  of  reasons,  of  which  Jews  in  the 
outside  world   may  not   approve,   bul   the  .Tows 

in  Germany  have  their  own  rationale.  Their  reac- 
tions range  from  tortured  self-examination  to 
belligerency  when  it  is  suggested  that  there  is 
something  morally  wrong— corrupt-  -about  this 
community.    The  paradoxes  are  disturbing. 

Many  of  the  East  Europeans  are  self-employed 
in  small  businesses  (as  tailors,  bakers,  tobac- 
conists, night-club  owners,  and  the  like).  Perhaps 
20  per  cent  are  employed  by  industry.  Yet  there 
is  also,  in  Berlin,  a  new  "Persian"  Orthodox 
group,  who  send  their  children  "back  home"  for 
marriage  partners.  Others  are  hopelessly  tied  to 
language  and  sentiment.  One  now-elderly  Jew 
of  Berlin,  who  had  fled  to  Israel  and  had  become 
a  successful  merchant,  returned  several  years 
ago  for  restitution,  and  stayed. 

"I  am  sixty-seven,"  he  says  sadly,  "so  there 
is  not  much  planning  for  me  to  do  for  my  fu- 
ture." His  son  remains  in  Israel. 

Another  Jew  who  speaks  fluent  French  told 
his  American  visitor  in  hard  tones:  "I  lived  in 
France  and  was  protected  in  the  underground 
by  Christians.  But  I  consider  myself  a  German. 
I  have  no  apologies.  I  came  back  because  I  feel 
more  comfortable  in  Germany." 

Several  actors  and  theatre  people,  tied  to  the 
language,  are  back,  including  Fritz  Kortner, 
the  actor  and  director.  Professor  Max  Hork- 
heimer,  sixty-six,  a  refugee  who  returned  several 
years  ago  to  direct  the  United  States-endowed 
Institute  for  Social  Research  at  Frankfurt  Uni- 
versity, is  now  emeritus,  but  he  is  still  active 
in  local  politics.  Very  few  are  in  government. 
Dr.  Herbert  Weichmann,  a  Hamburg  lawyer  who 
had  been  a  civil  servant  in  the  Weimar  Republic, 
reemigrated  from  New  York  with  his  wife.  He  is 
Finance  Minister  of  Land  Hamburg. 

Others  tell  you  freely  that  they  are  back  be- 
cause they  make  "a  good  living."  The  somber 
truth  is  that  there  is  such  a  confusion  of  hope 
and  despair  among  many  Jews  that  the  only 
honest  ones  appear  to  be  the  most  immoral  ones — 
those  who  tell  you  candidly  that  they  came  back 
for  material  reasons. 

One  businessman,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
an  American,  said  with  a  shrug:  "Look,  I  can 
make  more  money  here.  I  have  children,  and 
that's  why  I'm  here."  The  American  said  later: 
"Die  Welt  ist  gross — the  world  is  big — and  every- 
one to  his  taste." 

And  there  are  some,  though  probably  a  frac- 
tion, who  feel  a  dedicated  personal  mission  about 
returning,  if  only  briefly:  to  help  the  emerging 
generation  of  Germans  to  know  what  a  Jew  is. 


A    Vanishing  Community? 

Jewish  population     in  12  German  cities  today: 


Berlin 

6,329 

Krefeld 

111 

Frankfurt 

2,478 

Wurzburg 

105 

Munich 

2,270 

Koblenz 

07 

Hamburg 

1,381 

Braunschweig 

Wuppertal 

134 

Baden-Baden           40 

Bremen 

124 

Passau 

36 

Age  g  roups  among  J 

ews  in  Berlin: 

.1../. 

Males 

Females 

Up  to  20 

373 

356 

21   to   40 

580 

462 

41    to   60 

1,196 

1,062 

Over    GO 

1,133 

1,161 

Age  distribution,  in  percentages,  among  Jews, 
as    compared    with    that    in    normal    (gentile) 


communities 

(1959): 

.!.<,, 

Jews 

Normal 

Up  to  20 

14.2-; 

3B% 

21   to   40 

19.8 

30 

41    to   60 

37.8 

25 

Over    60 

28.2 

12 

;  Source:  Germania  Judaica  institute  of  Co- 
logne, 1963  demographic  survey:  Jews  in 
Germany   Today  (No.  5). 

**  Berlin  had  180,000  Jews  before  Hitler. 


Erika  Milee  of  Hamburg  is  such  a  person. 
A  professional  dancer  who  lost  her  mother, 
sister,  and  relatives  at  Auschwitz  and  Theresien- 
stadt,  Erika  had  managed  to  escape  via  Italy 
and  Portugal  to  South  America.  Her  career  has 
flourished  in  Argentina  and  Brazil.  She  thought 
she  would  never  return.  But  not  long  ago  she 
came  back  to  Hamburg  to  see  her  young  nephew, 
orphaned  and  now  twenty,  before  he  left  for 
Israel.  As  she  sat  with  her  memories  in  the 
harbor  she  decided  on  her  experiment.  On  the 
west  side  of  Hamburg,  she  opened  the  Erika 
Milee  Dance  Studio  for  Children.  On  a  typical 
day  at  the  studio,  I  watched  this  vibrant,  auburn- 
haired  woman,  now  in  her  fifties,  directing  the 
children  in  a  lively  Mexican  folk  dance,  then 
rehearsing  them  in  new  ballet  steps  for  their 
coming  recital.  For  spiritual  sustenance  in  Ger- 
many, nothing  rivaled  this  poignant  scene  of 
the  Jewish  artist  and  the  German  children. 

"What  I  do,"  Erika  says,  "is  not  only  the 
dancing.  The  children  love  me  for  the  lessons, 
yes.  But  they  know  now  what  is  a  Jew.  Say 
it's  another  kind  of  mission — the  high  humanity 
idea.  I  think  it  is  better  than  hating  for  the  rest 
of  my  life." 
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She  expects  to  stay  for  another  year. 

The  Jews  are  such  a  complex  people  that  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  find  the  main  current  of  Jew- 
ish thought.  But  certainly  many  Jews  outside 
Germany  have  an  abhorrence  of  the  Jews  living 
inside  Germany.  They  feel  there  is  an  immorality 
about  the  Jews  in  Germany,  because  this  group 
is  facing,  day  in  and  day  out,  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
in  Jewish  history.  To  such  outsiders,  Germany's 
Jews  seem  indifferent  to  the  art  of  decent  living, 
even  to  investigating  honestly  their  own  attitudes 
toward  doing  business  with  their  executioners. 

"How  Can  You  Live  Here?" 

A.  t  any  rate,  the  Jewish  leaders  of  Germany 
have  become  so  sensitive  about  this  that  some 
prepare  in  advance  for  the  inevitable  question 
from  foreign  visitors. 

Recently,  the  elders  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Lodge 
No.  2296  in  Frankfurt  wekomed  Americans  of 
B'nai  B'rith's  civil-rights  arm,  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League.  There  were  toasts  with  cherry 
brandy  and  wine  ("L'chaim — to  life").  Then  the 
expected  question  came — from  a  former  Austrian 
refugee,  now  a  civil-rights  expert  living  in  Chi- 
cago. Hans  Adler,  who  had  lost  his  family  in 
Austria  and  later  served  with  U.  S.  Army  In- 
telligence, was  revisiting  Germany.  He  asked  in 
tones  subdued  but  with  an  emotional  timbre: 
"How  can  you  live  here?  Every  third  man  be- 
tween the  age  of  forty  and  sixty-five  years  of 
age  may  be  potentially  a  killer  of  your  people." 
The  first  vice-president  replied  grimly  that 
he  expected  that  question.  He  asked  his  secretary 
to  read  off  a  prepared,  typed  statement.  The  crux 
of  it  was,  in  the  Lodge's  own  English  transla- 
tion: 

The  words,  "connection  to  the  homeland." 
cannot  be  blotted  out  from  the  dictionary.  We 
have  the  good  right  to  demand  the  full  under- 
standing for  our  feelings,  despite  the  crimes 
of  a  damned  system  .  .  .  which  should  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  Jews  all  over  the  world. 

We  Jews,  who  returned  into  our  homeland, 
are  regarded  as  immoral — but  not  without 
interest  in  financial  meanings.  Our  children 
are  influenced  by  outsiders  systematically  and 
told  that  they  never  will  have  any  future  in 
Germany.  Why  not?  .  .  .  Could  there  be  a  profit 
to  have  a  Germany  without  Jews?  Could  this 
be  a  service  to  the  Jews  of  the  whole  world  ? 

Germany  is  worth  to  get  confidence,  and  all 
we  Jews  should  finally  push  away  our  feelings 
of  hate  and  prejudice.  We  should  help  to  build 
up  the  respect  for  the  new  Germany.  .  .  .  Anti- 
Semitism  exists  as  well  in  your  country  as  it 


exists  in  England  and  France,  wherever  Jews 
are  living.  Jews  have  rights  but  also  duties  to 
their  countries.  One  of  the  most  beloved  duties 
is  faithfulness. 

In  such  excerpts  one  glimpses  the  rationale  and 
the  confusion.  And  there  is  sad  irony,  too,  in 
the  pulls  and  stresses  within  the  Jewish  com- 
munity itself.  The  small  group  of  Jews  of  Ger- 
man stock  who  feel  outnumbered  by  the  East 
Europeans  reflect  old  prejudices.  At  the  same 
Frankfurt  meeting,  one  spokesman  of  German 
descent  said  in  tones  of  contempt: 

"There  are  people  coming  here  from  the  East 
who  ai-e  speaking  Yiddish  and  do  not  learn 
German.  But  their  children  will  speak  German 
and  be  better  citizens." 

As  one  American  Jew  wryly  commented  later: 
"In  this  aftermath  of  war,  you're  going  to  get 
many  irrationalities,  and  if  you  try  to  understand 
you  are  going  to  get  many  bumps." 

Largely  to  dispel  the  loneliness  and  uneasiness 
that  Jews  feel  in  Germany,  they  tend  to  concen- 
trate in  the  cities.  Even  Erika  Milee  has  few 
friends  ("mostly  people  in  the  theatre  or  music") 
and  leads  a  relatively  isolated  life.  The  uneasi- 
ness  stems  from  latent  attitudes  which  the  Jews 
sense,  despite  the  Federal  Republic's  genuine 
efforts  to  destroy  the  poison  of  Hitler's  creed. 
This  feeling  was  heightened  by  the  epidemic  of 
450  recorded  Swastika  smearings  on  the  rebuilt 
synagogues  and  public  buildings  in  the  winter 
of  1959-60,  and  by  the  growing  number  of  neo- 
Nazi  periodicals  in  West  Germany. 

There  are  harsh  penalties  for  anti-Semitic 
acts.  But  Jews  here  and  abroad  cynically  recall 
that  thousands  of  the  old  leadership  Nazis  are 
free  again  on  the  streets.  Their  sentences  were 
commuted  by  the  West  German  government.  The 
Federal  Supreme  Court  has  complained  about  the 
"mildness"  of  sentences  for  the  lesser  war  crim- 
inals, whose  trials  ai'e  continuing.  And  there  • 
are  twenty-year  statutes  of  limitations  in  Austria' 
and  Germany  which  become  effective  in  1965; 
hence  war  criminals  who  go  undetected  or  un- 
indicted  until  then  may  go  free. 

One  current  story  illustrates  Jewish  fears  that 
anti-Semitism  has  only  gone  underground.  It 
tells  of  the  German  who  exclaims  to  another: 

"It's  starting  again!" 

"What  is?" 

"Don't  you  know?  All  jockeys  and  Jews  are 
being  arrested." 

"Ja?"  comes  the  shocked  reply,  "Why  the 
jockeys?" 

But  there  are  Jews  who  do  not  reflect  fear 
of    the    Germans,    or,    for    that    matter,    much 


knowledge  of  Jewish  customs.  Sonic  are  bringing 
up  their  children  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  and 
religious  vacuum  in  a  renewed  efforl  to  as- 
similate. When  two  Americans  went  recently  for 

the  traditional  shabbat  (Friday  night  I  dinner  in 
the  home  of  a  Jewish  theatre  owner,  they  spoke 
of  the  traditional  twist  bread  on  the  table  as 
"chala."  The  boy  of  the  house  asked  his  father: 
-What  is  chalaV 

And  some,  far  from  feeling  compunction  at 
doing  business  with  the  Germans,  are  exploiting 
it  to  the  full.  In  Hamburg  the  other  week,  Hans 
Adler,  whom  I  mentioned  earlier,  spent  four 
marks  in  determined  phone  calls  to  find  a  Jewish 
tailor  who  could  make  him  a  suit.  At  the  shop, 
the  delighted  owner  showed  Adler  the  cloth,  took 
measurements,  then  called  for  his  assistant — a 
German.  The  man  bowed  and  clicked,  saying  re- 
spectful "Jawohls"  and  "Danke  schons"  as  he 
took  down  instructions  and  rushed  to  work. 

Adler  said  later,  with  awe :  "It  was  like  some- 
thing in  the  theatre." 

Repairing  German  Morality 

W  hat  is  the  future  of  the  Jews  in  Germany? 
Many  believe  that  this  is  a  vanishing  community 
— that  Hitler's  plan  for  a  judenrein  Germany,  a 
nation  without  Jews,  will  be  virtually  completed 
within  the  next  two  or  three  decades.  The  reasons 
given  are  the  age  structure  of  the  present  Jewish 
population,  the  pull  of  Israel,  and  the  declining 
influx  of  Jews  owing  to  the  problem  of  latent 
anti-Semitism.  Additionally,  the  material  prog- 
ress of  the  Jews  has  not  kept  up  with  that 
achieved  in  other  Western  countries. 

The  Central  Council  of  Jews  in  Germany  re- 
ported that  only  300  Jews  settled  in  Germany  in 
1960-61,  as  compared  to  1,600  in  1959.  Rabbi 
Hans  I.  Grunewald  of  Hamburg,  an  executive  of 
the  Union  of  European  Orthodox  Jewish  Con- 
gregations, told  a  congress  of  Jews  in  Wash- 
ington not  long  ago  that  "with  only  a  handful  of 
Jewish  births  each  year,"  the  German-Jewish 
community  "is  a  dying  community." 

Germania  Judaica  of  Cologne,  in  its  new  demo- 
graphic survey  and  analysis,  also  concludes :  "The 
state  and  the  movement  of  the  Jewish  population 
in  Germany  have,,  as  shown  by*this  exposition, 
reached  a  point  which  makes  their  disappearance 
as  an  independent  group~within  little  more  than 
one  generation,  a  certainty." 

Jewish  leaders  inside  the  country  furiously 
deny  this.  Heinz  Galinsky,  chairman  of  the  Ber- 
lin Jewish  community,  lectured  American  Jewish 
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leaders  on  this  question  at  the  Berlin  Community 
(ruler.  Galinsky  lost  his  first  wife  and  his 
parents  in  the  ramps.  The  Center  was  built,  with 
the  help  of  the  West  Berlin  Parliament,  on  the 
old  site  of  the  destroyed  synagogue.  Incidentally, 
it  was  on  tins  and  other  public  buildings  that 
anti-Semitic  slogans  in  the  English  language 
were  recently  posted.  The  posters,  bearing  such 
statements  as,  "Despite  Jewish  lies,  Hitler  was 
right.  .  .  .  Hitler  is  fallen  but  National  Socialism 
lives  on,"  were  among  thousands  sent  into  Ger- 
many by  the  British  National  Socialist  move- 
ment, which  works  with  certain  extremist  groups 
in  Germany. 

Galinsky  was  incensed  about  recent  articles 
in  the  German  news  magazine  Der  Spiegel.  The 
series  entitled  "Homestead  in  an  Accursed 
Land"  was  viewed  sympathetically  by  many 
Jews.  "[The  articles]  give  the  impression,"  he 
thundered  in  German,  "that  Jews  are  here  only  as 
transients,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  restitu- 
tion, and  that  they  won't  stay.  It  is  important, 
meine  Damen  und  Herren,  that  this  impression  is 
not  created,  in  order  for  Jews  to  have  the  good- 
will of  all  citizens." 

Rejecting  reports  that  there  is  no  future  for 
Jews  in  Germany,  Galinsky  went  on:  "Those  who 
want  to  live  here,  or  who  must  live  here,  will 
have  the  possibility  of  living  a  full  Jewish  life." 
Finally,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  "the  gates 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  states  will  open  and  that  the 
Jews  of  those  countries  will  come  to  this  land  of 
Germany."  (My  notes  here  read:  What  would 
Ben-Gurion  say  to  this  crack?) 

At  the  same  meeting  was  the  new  liberal  rabbi 
of  Berlin,  Charles  Lehrman,  whose  daughter  is 
a  young  actress  in  Israel.  Rabbi  Lehrman  told 
me:  "Berlin  is  certainly  not  a  dying  community. 
I  don't  know  about  the  rest  of  the  country,  but 
a  real  community  can  only  develop  itself  when 
there  are  many  Jews.  Therefore,  in  the  smaller 
cities  it's  a  rakhmones — pathetic. 

"If  Jews  through  our  whole  history,"  he  went 
on  reflectively,  "had  never  come  back  to  coun- 
tries in  Europe  from  which  they  had  been  ex- 
pelled, then  there  would  be  no  Jews  in  most  of 
Europe.  At  one  time  or. other,  Jews  have  been 
hounded  from  England,  France,  Spain.  Even 
after  they  were  thrown  out  of  Egypt,  Maimo- 
nides  lived  on  there." 

Certainly  liberal  Germans  would  like  to  see 
the  Jews  take  their  place  permanently  in  Ger- 
many again.  They  seem  to  feel  that  something 
vital  has  gone  out  of  German  life  with  the  loss 
of  the  Jews ;  that  the  nation  cannot  really  be 
repaired  morally   unless  the  Jewish  element  is 
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restored.  Thus  Graf  Dr.  Schweinitz  of  the  Fed- 
eral Press  and  Information  Office  of  West  Ger- 
many told  the  Anti-Defamation  League  group  in 
Bonn:  "We  wish  Jews  would  .  .  .  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  stay  here,  to  live  with  us  again.  We 
cannot  ask  this.  If  no  Jew  or  his  child  ever 
returned,  we  could  find  it  natural  enough  after 
what  happened  in  those  twelve  years.  But  if 
Jews  in  ever-increasing  numbers  do  find  their 
way  back  to  Germany,  we  shall  be  able  to  think 
of  no  greater  proof  of  reconciliation  than  this." 

Kaddish  Is  for  the 
Realists  Too 

J.  he  pros  and  cons  are  at  least  muted  as  one 
moves  into  the  last  resting  place  of  the  martyrs. 
Bei'gen-Belsen,  where  Anne  Frank  is  buried  in 
one  of  the  mass  graves,  is  such  a  place  of 
memory.  Some  50.000  victims  alone  are  buried 
here,  in  what  today  resembles  a  large,  quiet  park. 
The  Lunenberg  Heidekraul — the  sweet-smelling 
purple  heather  that  Heine  loved — blooms  now 
among  the  trees  and  on  the  graves.  The  mass 
graves  look  like  truncated  pyramids.  On  the  day 
of  my  visit,  German  women  were  walking  their 
dogs  along  the  pathways.  German  officials  were 
actually  escorting  some  American  Jews  around  the 
hallowed  grounds,  reviewing  in  earnest  tones  the 
extent  of  the  Jewish  massacre — as  if  Jews  of  any 
country   didn't   know. 

But  German  schoolchildren  had  also  arrived, 
and  they  made  the  occasion  memorable.  They 
stood  at  the  graves,  read  their  legends  to  one 
another — "Hier  ruhen  5,000  Tote,  April  1945," 
("Here    lie    5,000     Dead") — and     took    pictures. 


They  were  very  quiet  for  children.  They  moved 
with  curiosity  and  respect  beside  Jews  who  were 
saying  the  traditional  kaddish.  This  is  usually 
considered  as  a  prayer  far  the  dead,  because  it  is 
said  by  mourners.  Actually,  it  does  not  refer  to 
death.  It  is  in  superlative  praise  of  God: 

"Magnified  and  sanctified  be  His  great  name 
in  the  world,"  the  kaddish  begins,  "which  He 
hath  created  according  to  His  will.  May  He  es- 
tablish His  kingdom  during  your  lifetime,  and 
during  your  days,  and  during  the  life  of  all  the 
house  of  Israel,  ever  speedily  and  at  a  near  time, 
and  say  ye,  Amen."  And  it  ends:  "He  who 
maketh  peace  in  His  high  places,  make  He  peace 
for  us  and  for  all  Israel;  and  say  ye,  Amen." 

In  a  way,  the  prayer  illuminates  the  basic 
optimism  of  the  Jew  about  eternal  life.  In  terms 
of  present-day  reality,  it  serves  to  remind  listen- 
ers that  some  Jews  survived  the  Nazi  holocaust, 
found  new  homes  all  over  the  earth,  found  peace 
again,  started  to  live  again. 

And  some  who  survived  apparently  expect  to 
go  on  surviving  even  in  Germany.  It  will  not  be 
easy  for  them.  They  will  have  to  live  with  the 
contempt  of  the  Jewish  communities  outside 
Germany.  They  will  have  to  live,  if  not  with  self- 
contempt  or  the  contempt  of  their  children,  at 
least  inhibited  by  memories,  and  by  the  latent 
anti-Semitism  that  they  say  they  feel  around 
them  every  day  of  their  lives. 

At  least,  their  task  will  be  shared.  Their 
leaders  have  pointed  out  that  it  cannot  be  the 
Jews'  task  to  act  as  the  praeceptor  Germaniae; 
the  problem  is  not  solely  a  Jewish  one,  but  a 
German  one.  To  survive  among  the  executioners, 
the  Jews  are,  in  short,  going  to  have  to  convince 
themselves  that  Goethe  was  right. 


Poser 

(Seven  minutes  is  the  time  allotted  for  solving  the  following 
problem.   In  cast  of  need,  you  will  find  flic  answer  on  page  124.) 

J.  hree  cards  from  an  ordinary  deck  are  lying  on  a  table,  face 
down.  The  following  information  (for  some  peculiar  reason)  is 
known  about  the  cards : 


1.  To  the  left  of  a  Queen,  there  is  a  Jack. 

2.  To  the  left  of  a  Spade,  there  is  a  Diamond. 

3.  To  the  right  of  a  Heart,  there  is  a  King. 

4.  To  tne  right  of  a  King,  there  is  a  Spade. 


Can  you  assign  the  proper  suit  to  each  picture  card? 

— From  More  Posers,  published  by  Harper  &  Row. 
Copyright  ©  1964  by  Philip  Kaplan. 
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Aldous  Huxley  in 
California 


by  Anita  Loos 


Writers,  film  stars,  philosophers,  and 
astrologers  were  his  companions  in 
the  lovely — and  sometimes  bizarre — 
environs  of  Hollywood. 

An  the  summer  of  1926  my  husband  and  I  were 
living  in  New  York,  where  my  existence  was 
hectic  in  the  extreme.  The  previous  year  Gentle- 
men Prefer  Blondes  had  been  published  and  was 
giving  rise  to  stirring  incidents  almost  every  day. 
I  was  getting  countless  letters  from  people  I'd 
never  met;  the  most  exciting  of  them  all  came 
from  Aldous  Huxley,  written  at  a  time  when  he 
must  have  been  on  a  lecture  tour: 

Congress  Hotel 
Chicago 
14-May-1926 
Dear  Miss  Anita  Loos, 

I  have  no  excuse  for  writing  to  you — no  ex- 
cuse, except  that  I  was  enraptured  by  the  book, 
have  just  hugely  enjoyed  the  play,  and  am  to  be 
in  America  so  short  a  time  that  I  have  no 
leisure  to  do  things  in  the  polite  and  tortuous 
way.  My  wife  and  I  are  to  be  in  New  York  for 
about  a  fortnight  from  Monday  17th  onwards 
and  it  would  be  a  very  great  pleasure — for  us 
at  any  rate — if  we  could  arrange  a  meeting 
with  you  during  that  time.  Please  forgive  my 
impatience  and  accept  the  sincere  admiration 
which  is  its  cause  and  justification. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
Aldous  Huxley 


Soon  after  Aldous  and  Maria  arrived  in  New 
York  they  came  to  tea  at  our  apartment.  On  first 
meeting  Aldous,  I  was  immediately  struck  by  his 
physical  beauty;  he  was  a  giant  in  height,  with 
a  figure  that  was  a  harmonious  column  for  his 
magnificent  head;  the  head  of  an  angel  drawn  by 
William  Blake.  His  faulty  sight  even  intensified 
Aldous'  majesty,  for  he  appeared  to  be  looking 
at  things  above  and  beyond  what  other  people 
saw.  But  his  chief  trait  was  an  intense  curiosity 
and,  while  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  talkers,  he 
was  equally  the  greatest  of  all  listeners. 

Maria,  a  lovely  brunette  no  taller  than  five  feet, 
with  wavy  hair,  pointed  oval  face,  and  big  blue- 
green  eyes,  was  as  unusual  in  her  way  as  Aldous 
was  in  his.  It  was  after  I  came  to  know  her  well 
that  I  learned  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  "fey," 
for  Maria  lived  a  life  of  pure  fantasy.  She  studied 
palmistry,  believed  in  the  stars,  and  even  in  the 
crystal  gazers  of  Hollywood  Boulevard.  At  the 
same  time,  she  had  practical  virtues  that  made 
her  the  truest  helpmeet  I  ever  knew.  As  well  as 
being  Aldous'  best-loved  companion,  she  was  his 
housekeeper,  secretary,  typist,  and  she  drove  his 
car  in  California.  She  protected  him  from  the 
swarms  of  bores,  pests,  and  ridiculous  disciples 
who  try  to  attach  themselves  to  a  great  man,  and 
all  the  while  her  unconventional  reactions  amused 
Aldous  as  well  as  amazed  him. 

Following  that  tea  party  in  New  York,  our 
correspondence  was  resumed  and  later  the  same 
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year  we  all  met  in  Paris;  then  in  London,  by 
which  time  a  friendship  with  Aldous  and  Maria 
had  become  a  constant  factor  in  my  life.  After  my 
husband  and  I  moved  to  Santa  Monica,  the  Hux- 
leys  came  to  settle  in  nearby  Los  Angeles,  bring- 
ing their  son  Matthew,  whom  I  met  for  the  first 
time.  Many  complex  reasons  have  been  offered  as 
to  why  Aldous  left  London — but  the  explanation  is 
really  quite  simple.  The  dry  air  of  Southern 
California  was  most  soothing  to  his  lungs,  which 
were  never  robust,  and  his  faulty  vision  was  at  its 
best  in  the  California  sunlight,  which  was  still  of 
a  pristine  clarity.  Later  on,  when  smoke  and 
grime  polluted  the  air,  the  Huxleys  used  to  go  for 
breathers  to  nearby  desert  areas  or  Aldous  re- 
mained in  town  and  suffered,  for  his  American 
roots  were  too  firmly  implanted  for  him  to  pull 
free. 

From  the  time  they  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  the 
Huxleys  were  in  daily  contact  with  us;  if  we  did 
not  meet,  at  least  we  spoke  on  the  phone.  They 
soon  collected  a  group  of  friends;  among  the 
regulars  were  Edwin  Hubule,  the  distinguished 
astronomer  and  theorist  of  the  expanding  uni- 
verse, his  wife  Grace,  Gerald  Heard,  Chris- 
topher Isherwood,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Paulette 
Goddard,  and  Greta  Garbo. 

For  years  our  lives  ran  along  the  most  pleasant 
lines.  No  place  in  the  world  provides  as  much 
food  for  laughter  as  Los  Angeles  and  its  environs: 
its  extraordinary  assortment  of  kooks  and  goons; 
its  fantastic  religious  cults;  the  Four  Square 
Gospel  of  Aimee  Semple  McPherson,  the  Holy 
Rollers,  and  the  Great  I  Am  were  a  constant 
source  of  amazement  and  delight  to  Aldous.  He 
took  as  much  pleasure  in  speculating  about  these 
cults  as  their  devotees  did  in  practicing  them. 

Every  Sunday  our  group  came  to  my  house  on 
the  oceanfront  at  Santa  Monica  for  lunch,  after 
which  we  usually  took  long  walks  on  the  beach, 
entertained  by  Aldous'  infinite  variety  of  comment 
on  botany,  sea  shells,  birds,  and  what  have  you. 
Walking  was  his  favorite  entertainment  and,  like 
the  Pied  Piper,  Aldous  led  us  all  after  him. 
When  work  was  over,  we  went  for  almost  daily 
excursions  either  on  the  beach  or  through  the  fire- 
breaks plowed  across  the  crackling,  dry  hills  that 
surround   Hollywood.    Those  walks,   by  the  way, 
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set  us  apai't  from  the  majority  of  Southern  Cah- 
fornians,  who  are  so  dependent  on  wheels  that 
they've  lost  the  use  of  their  legs  except  for  cross- 
ing sidewalks  from  their  cars  to  front  doorways. 
Any  citizen  caught  by  the  police  using  his  feet 
for  transportation  is  suspect.  On  one  occasion, 
Aldous,  out  for  an  evening  stroll  in  Beverly  Hills, 
was  stopped  by  two  officers  of  the  law  who 
wanted  to  know  what  he  was  up  to.  Aldous'  reply 
that  he  was  merely  taking  the  air  didn't  at  all 
convince  the  patrolmen,  who  ordered  him  to  get 
off  the  sidewalk  at  once  or  they'd  haul  him  to  the 
station.  That  near-arrest  greatly  amused  Aldous 
as  a  measure  of  the  Southland's  kultur. 

Stick  'em  Up,  Pardner 

AJ  oth  Aldous  and  Maria  loved  picnics ;  the 
thought  of  one  made  them  happy  as  little  children. 
I  recall  one  particular  outing  with  dramatis  per- 
sonae  so  fantastic  that  they  might  have  come  out  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  There  were  several  Theos- 
ophists  from  India,  the  most  prominent  being 
Ki  ishnamurti.  The  Indian  ladies  were  dressed  in 
saris  which  were  elegant  enough,  but  the  rest  of 
us  wore  the  most  casual  old  sports  outfits.  Aldous 
might  have  been  the  giant  from  some  circus  side- 
show ;  Maria  and  I  could  have  served  as  dwarves, 
but  with  our  tacky  clothes  the  circus  would  have 
been  pretty  second-rate.  Nobody  would  ever  have 
recognized  the  glamour  of  Greta  Garbo  and  Paul- 
ette Goddard  in  that  tatterdemalion  group.  To 
protect  themselves  from  fans  who  might  crop  up 
out  of  nowhere,  Greta  was  disguised  in  a  pair  of 
men's  trousers  and  a  battered  hat  with  a  floppy 
brim  that  almost  covered  her  face;  Paulette  wore 
a  native  Mexican  outfit  with  colored  yarn  braided 
into  her  hair.  Bertrand  Russell,  visiting  Holly- 
wood at  the  time,  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  Christopher 
Isherwood  all  looked  like  naughty  pixies  out  on  a 
spree.  Matthew  Huxley  was  the  only  one  of  the 
group  who  was  a  mere  normally  disheveled 
teen-ager. 

The  picnic  gear  was  as  unusual  as  the  cast  of 
characters.  Krishnamurti  and  his  Indian  friends, 
forbidden  to  cook  their  food  or  eat  from  vessels 
that  had  been  contaminated  by  animal  food,  were 
weighed  down  with  crockery  and  an  assortment  of 
clattering  pots  and  pans.  Greta,  then  strictly  a 
vegetarian,  was  on  a  special  diet  of  raw  carrots 
which  hung  at  her  side  in  bunches.  The  others 
could  and  did  eat  ordinary  picnic  fare,  but 
Paulette,  to  whom  no  occasion  is  festive  without 
champagne  and  caviar,  had  augmented  the  equip- 
ment with  a  wine  cooler  and  Thermos  cases. 
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We  had  started  out  in  several  motor  cars,  with 
no  definite  objective  except  to  find  a  spot  where 
a  fire  could  safely  be  built  and  the  Theosophists 
could  put  their  uncontaminated  pots  and  pans  to 
use.  It  wasn't  easy  to  find  a  location;  we  dared 
not  venture  into  the  dry  brush  because  of  the 
devastating  fires  which  plague  Southern  California 
when  it  isn't  being  devastated  by  floods.  Finally 
we  found  a  plaoe  which,  in  the  matter  of  safety, 
was  ideal.  The  scenery,  however,  left  quite  a  lot 
to  be  desired,  for  we  had  chosen  the  sandy  bottom 
of  the  Los  Angeles  River,  which  is  a  raging  tor- 
rent for  about  two  weeks  during  the  rainy  season 
and  drier  than  a  desert  the  remaining  fifty  weeks 
of  the  year.  As  we  trooped  down  into  the  hot 
river  bottom,  we  failed  to  notice  a  sign  that  read, 
"No  Trespassing." 

Krishnamurti  and  the  Indian  delegation  set 
about  cooking  their  rice.  And  while  the  remainder 
of  us  were  unpacking  sandwiches,  Greta's  raw 
carrots,  and  Paulette's  caviar,  we  were  shocked  by 
a  gruff  male  voice  ringing  out  with,  "What  the 
hell's  going  on  here?" 

Stunned  into  silence,  we  turned  around  to  face 
a  Sheriff,  or  some  reasonable  facsimile,  with  a 
gun  in  his  hand. 

"Don't  anybody  in  this  gang  know  how  to 
read?"  he  demanded  of  Aldous. 

Aldous  meekly  allowed  that  he  could  read,  but 
still  no  one  got  the  man's  implication  until  he 
pointed  out  the  sign.  Then  Aldous,  feeling  that 
we  were  not  going  to  desecrate  the  bed  of  the  Los 
Angeles  River  (already  strewn  with  rusty  cans 
and  assorted  rubbish),  politely  asked  if  we  might 
be  permitted  to  stay.  The  Theosophists'  rice  was 
on  the  fire,  our  food  on  the  tablecloth,  and  Aldous 
promised  that  as  soon  as  lunch  was  over  we  would 
clean  up  and  leave  the  river  bottom  neat  and 
tidy.  It  was  apparent  that  his  plea  was  getting 
us  nowhere;  the  Sheriff  merely  glowered  and 
fingered  his  gun.  Then  Aldous  played  his  trump 
card.  He  indicated  the  presence  of  Miss  Garbo, 
Miss  Goddard,  and  Mr.  Chaplin.  The  Sheriff's 
measly  little  eyes  squinted  only  briefly  at  the 
group. 

"Is  that  so?"  he  asked.  "Well,  I've  seen  every 
movie  they  ever  made,"  said  he,  "and  none  of  them 
stars  belong  in  this  outfit.  So  you  get  out  of 
here,  you  tramps,  or  I'll  arrest  the  whole  slew 
■  >f  you." 

We  folded  <  ur  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and  guiltily 
stole  away.  It  was  not  until  we  were  in  the 
garden  at  the  Huxley  house  »vhere  the  picnic  was 
resumed  that  we  began  to  think  about  the  titil- 
lating headlines  our  adventure  might  have  pro- 
duced and  how  they  would  have  added  to  the  long 


list  of  Hollywood  scandals.  "Mass  Arrest  in  Holly- 
wood. Greta  Garbo,  Paulette  Goddard,  Charlie 
Chaplin,  Aldous  Huxley,  Lord  Bertrand  Russell, 
Krishnamurti,  and  Christopher  Isherwood  Taken 
into  Custody."  That  Sheriff  might  have  had  his 
picture  in  newspapers  all  over  the  world  and  real- 
ized every  humble  Californian's  dream  of  sharing 
billing  with  the  greats.  But,  alas,  he  missed  his 
chance  by  letting  our  batch  of  scoff-laws  go  free. 
I  hope  he  reads  this  now  and  is  properly  regretful 
over  losing  his  one  opportunity  for  fame. 

At  Home  with  King  Kong 

W  hen  the  expanding  industries  of  Los  Angeles 
began  to  darken  the  air  with  smog,  the  Huxleys 
retreated  to  Santa  Monica,  and  their  home  on  a 
hilltop  overlooking  the  Pacific  became  a  source  of 
fun  for  all  of  us.  The  house  had  been  furnished 
by  a  somewhat  eccentric  previous  owner,  and  it 
gloried  in  a  swarm  of  conversation  pieces  which 
could  have  been  assembled  in  no  other  culture 
in  the  world.  The  first  thing  to  greet  one  on 
entering  the  hall  was  an  objet  d'art  that  had  once 
been  used  to  advertise  some  movie — a  larger  than 
life-size  facsimile  of  King  Kong,  the  Ape  Man, 
in  whose  hairy  arms  a  sparsely  dressed  cutie  was 
struggling,  while  Kong  looked  around  for  a  con- 
venient spot  to  commit  rape.  The  remainder  of 
the  decor  did  Kong  full  credit;  there  was  a  bar 
that  was  an  Arabian  night's  dream  of  dowdy 
grandeur;  red  lights  revolved  and  blinked  down 
on  a  large,  stuffed  crocodile,  and  there  were  layer 
upon  layer  of  tortured  motifs  cut  out  of  wood  with 
a  fret  saw. 

Of  course,  Aldous  could  have  thrust  that  eye- 
sore of  a  bar  together  with  King  Kong  and  his 
sexpot  victim  into  the  cellar,  but  he  didn't.  He 
seemed  to  feel  it  would  be  a  shame  to  dispense 
with  a  unique  source  of  amusement  in  a  world 
filled  to  the  brim  with  sadness. 

During  World  War  II,  Aldous'  proud  sensi- 
tivity made  him  look  on  its  grim  course  as  a 
matter  so  personal  that  it  shouldn't  be  discussed. 
I  remember  the  night  when  Paris  fell  and  a 
number  of  our  group  came  to  dine  at  our  house. 
When  Aldous  arrived  his  face  was  dead  white, 
he  bore  the  expression  of  someone  who  was  peer- 
ing into  hell ;  but  the  talk  was  mostly  some  sort 
of  scientific  discussion  between  Aldous  and  Edwin 
Hubble.    Nobody  mentioned  Paris. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  there  were  times  in 
our  relationship  when  I  was  able  to  feel  a  little 
superior  to  Aldous.  He  once  came  to  me  to  say 
that,  staunchly  as  he  had  remained  apart  from  the 


movie  industry,  he  now  felt  tempted  to  try  for  a 
job  in  it.  The  Battle  of  Britain  was  on  in  full 
force,  his  income  was  curtailed  by  it,  and  his 
obligations  increased.  Did  I  think  he  might 
possibly  make  good  in  one  of  the  studios?  I 
laughed  at  his  ridiculous  humility  and  told  Aldous 
that  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  find  him 
a  job. 

I  was  working  at  MGM  at  the  time  and,  on  in- 
vestigating the  new  projects  coming  up,  found  one 
which  seemed  ideal — a  movie  version  of  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  which  was  ready  for  dialogue.  When  I 
informed  the  producer  that  the  great  writer  was 
available,  he  set  up  an  appointment  with  Aldous 
for  the  very  next  day. 

Very  soon  after  their  interview  my  phone  rang; 
Aldous  was  calling,  with  Maria  listening  on  the 
.  extension,  and  their  mood  was  that  of  gloomy 
resignation. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Aldous  said,  "but  I  can't  take  that 
movie  job." 

I  wanted  to  know  why  not. 
"Because  it  pays  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a 
week,"  he  answered  in  deep  distress.  "I  simply 
cannot  accept  all  that  money  to  work  in  a  pleasant 
studio  while  my  family  and  friends  are  starving 
and  being  bombed  in  England." 

"But  Aldous,"  I  asked,  "why  can't  you  accept 
that  twenty-five  hundred  and  send  the  larger  part 
of  it  to  England?" 

There  was  a  long  moment  of  silence  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  and  then  Maria  spoke  up. 

"Anita,"  she  said,  "what  would  we  ever  do  with- 
out you?" 

"The  trouble  with  Aldous,"  I  told  her,  "is  that 
he's  a  genius  who  just  once  in  awhile  isn't  very 
smart." 

Aldous  did  take  the  job,  of  course;  his  family 
and  many  friends  in  England  benefited  thereby. 
So  did  the  movie,  for  Aldous'  dialogue  was  fine,  as 
television  viewers  of  the  Late,  Late  Show  can 
now  attest. 

Among  our  diversions  in  those  days  were  any 
number  of  experiences  among  the  mystics  of  that 
world  center  of  mumbo  jumbo;  the  more  ridicu- 
lous our  adventures,  the  more  they  helped  Aldous 
to  measure  the  outer  boundaries  of  human  idiocy. 
But  occasionally  an  incident  turned  out  to  be 
thought-provoking  in  the  extreme. 

We  all  came  to  believe  in  the  powers  of  a 
handwriting  expert  who  worked  in  a  shoddy  booth 
at  Santa  Monica,  for  our  very  first  encounter 
with  that  lady  instituted  a  healthy  respect  for 
her.  A  group  of  us  had  gone  to  the  pier  to  have 
dinner  at  a  little  fish  restaurant,  and  while  wait- 
ing to  be  served,  Charlie  Chaplin  noticed  a  sign 
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across  the  way  that  read,  "Scientific  Handwriting 
Analysis.  Ten  Cents."  Charlie  decided,  as  a  joke, 
to  try  the  expert  out.  Aldous  stopped  him.  It 
would  be  too  simple  for  a  swami  to  "read"  for 
Charlie  because  his  appearance  was  familiar  to 
practically  everyone  in  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  would  recognize  Aldous.  So  Charlie 
wrote  a  few  words  on  a  scrap  of  paper  and  Aldous 
took  them  to  the  lady.  He  returned  from  his 
interview  in  a  mood  of  deep  contemplation  and 
reported  what  had  happened.  The  lady  had  studied 
the  writing  a  moment  and  then  looked  up  at  Al- 
dous suspiciously.  "Are  you  trying  to  make  fun  of 
me,  sir?"  she  asked.  Aldous  assured  her  he  was 
not  and  wanted  to  know  why  she  asked.  She 
paused  and  studied  Charlie's  writing  more  closely. 
Then,  still  suspicious,  she  asked,  "Did  you  write 
this  while  you  were  in  an  unnatural  or  cramped 
position?"  Aldous  then  admitted  that  the  writing 
was  not  his  own  but  he  assured  the  lady  that  it 
had  been  done  quite  normally.  "Then,"  said  the 
expert,  "I  don't  know  what  to  say,  because  if  what 
you  tell  me  is  true,  the  man  who  wrote  this  is  a 
God-given  genius."  We  were  all  duly  impressed. 
Later  Aldous  came  to  know  the  handwriting  lady 
personally ;  she  turned  out  to  be  well-versed  in  her 
trade  and  we  consulted  her  frequently. 

The  Bright  Side 

In  my  own  particular  view,  Aldous'  sense  of 
humor  outshone  all  the  other  facets  of  his  tre- 
mendously complex  nature.  It  even  came  into  play 
at  the  time  when  one  of  those  hellish  Southern 
California  brush  fires  had  destroyed  the  home 
where  Aldous  lived  with  Laura,  whom  he  had 
married  the  year  following  Maria's  death.  He  and 
Laura  had  scarcely  escaped  with  their  lives,  but 
Aldous'  manuscripts,  Maria's  diaries  with  their 
record  of  the  happy,  eventful  years  they  had  spent 
together,  Aldous'  priceless  letters  from  most  of 
the  great  people  of  his  time,  and  a  library  that 
had  been  collected  during  the  major  part  of  his 
life,  had  been  reduced  to  ashes.  On  reading  about 
the  catastrophe,  I  phoned  Aldous  from  New  V'ork 
for  a  firsthand  account.  I  could  sense  that  he  was 
smiling  when  he  said  quizzically,  "It  was  quite  an 
experience,  but  it  did  make  one  feel  extraordi- 
narily  clean." 

I  shall  always  think  of  Aldous  as  smiling.  Ono 
of  my  most  cherished  mementos  of  him  is  a  de- 
licious bottle  of  Schiaparelli  perfume  in  a  fancy 
pink  box  made  in  the  shape  of  a  book.  On  the 
flyleaf  Aldous  wrote,  "For  Anita,  one  of  the  I 
books  that  doesn't  stink." 
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The  Disarmament  Blues 

Arms  and  the  Big  Money  Men,  Part  III 

by  Julius   Duscha 


In  his  first  tico  articles,  Mr.  Duselta  traced  the  interwoven  initiatives  of  Congress,  the 
Pentagon,  and  the  private  contractors,  in  allocating  and  spending  the  nation's  fifty- 
billion-dollar  defense  budget.  This  month,  in  concluding,  he  estimates  our  chances  for 
a  safe  economic  passage  to  disarmament,  and  suggests  plans  for  overcoming  the  fears 
of  depression  that  hold  us  back. 


IVA  ost  Senators  and  Representatives  do  not  like 
to  think  about  disarmament.  Not  all,  however, 
are  as  vituperative  as  Craig  Hosmer  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  who  solemnly  warned 
the  House  last  November  against  the  "nutballs" 
and  "domestic  idiots"  working  for  the  U.  S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  The  Congress- 
man was  alarmed  because  the  House  was  being 
asked  to  grant  an  added  $5  million  for  disarma- 
ment studies.  Set  up  by  Congress  in  1961,  this 
tiny  agency  headed  now  by  William  C.  Foster 
gets  along  on  an  appropriation  of  $7.5  million. 
Congress  refused  the  request  for  more  money. 

One  of  the  Senate's  few  efforts  to  study  dis- 
armament problems  has  also  ended  in  frustration. 
More  than  eighteen  months  ago  the  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  completed  a  survey 
of  the  problems  defense  contractors  might  have 
in  converting  to  other  work.  But  the  results  have 
been  kept  secret — perhaps  because  influential 
Senators  are  afraid  of  feeding  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda line  hat  the  United  States  needs  large 
expenditures  for  arms  to  keep  its  economy  pros- 
perous; perhaps  because  the  Committee  did  not 
agree  on  conclusions. 

The  Soviet  allegations  may  be  true.  No  one 
knows  whether  the  modern  American  economy 
can  get  along  without  large  defense  budgets.  We 


do  know  that  the  spending  generated  by  World 
War  II  and  not  the  New  Deal  pump-priming 
measures  of  the  1930s  pulled  the  United  States 
out  of  the  decade-long  Great  Depression.  We  also 
know  that  there  has  not  been  a  major  depression 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  period  during 
which  defense  spending  has  been  maintained  at 
unprecedented  levels.  When  the  cost  of  veterans' 
benefits,  atomic-energy  programs,  and  interest 
payments  on  the  national  debt — which  are  largely 
a  legacy  from  World  War  II — are  added  to  cur- 
rent spending  on  defense,  the  total  amounts  to 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  federal  budget.  In 
some  recession  years  defense  has  been  the  only 
"growth  industry,"  and  today  the  livelihood  of  at 
least  twenty  million  American  families  is  directly 
or  indirectly  tied  to  military  expenditures. 

Disarmament  may  still  be  a  long  way  off,  but 
during  the  last  year  there  have  been  signs — 
chiefly  the  test-ban  treaty — that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  weary  of  the  arms  race.  In  the  United 
States  it  has  become  evident  that  the  nuclear- 
weapon  stockpile  cannot  be  increased  forever. 
President  Johnson's  decision  to  reduce  defense 
spending  was  a  belated  recognition  of  the  na- 
tion's overkill  capacity. 

Still,  there  is  great  reluctance  both  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  within  the  Johnson  Administration  to 
develop  plans  for  converting  defense-production 
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facilities  to  other  uses  and  for  helping  workers 
find  new  jobs  should  disarmament  become  a 
reality.  The  major  force  working  against  dis- 
armament and  reconversion  planning  in  the 
United  States  today  is  not  the  military;  nor  is  it 
the  18.000  corporations  holding  defense  contracts, 
the  thousands  of  subcontractors,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  communities  that  depend  on  defense 
plants  and  military  bases  for  their  prosperity. 
The  main  obstacle  is  massive  popular  and  govern- 
mental distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union — based  on 
the  Soviet  record  of  aggression  and  broken  agree- 
ments. But  despite  these  understandable  fears, 
the  very  magnitude  of  our  involvement  in  the  de- 
fense effort  is  beginning  to  inspire  counteracting 
fears  for  the  stability  of  the  American  economy 
— and  ought  to  spur,  rather  than  hamper,  plan- 
ning of  measures  to  offset  disarmament,  when 
and  if  it  comes. 

Replacing  the  Balance  Wheel 

Olow  as  our  government  has  been  in  undertak- 
ing leadership,  the  Executive  Branch  has  made 
some  moves.  Following  Congress'  outcry  against 
President  Johnson's  plans  to  close  down  a  few 
military  bases,  in  December  1963  the  President 
set  up  an  interdepartmental  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Impact  of  Defense  and  Disarmament. 
This  nine-man  committee,  headed  by  Gardner 
Ackley  of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  has  extremely  limited  authority — not 
to  make  studies  of  its  own  but  merely  to  evaluate 
and  coordinate  those  now  in  existence.  The  ma- 
terial they  have  to  work  with  is  sparse. 

Among  studies  now  in  existence,  the  best  gov- 
ernment guide  to  the  possible  repercussions  of 
a  disarmament  agreement  is  a  twenty-eight-page 
pamphlet  written  in  1962  by  Emile  Benoit  of 
Columbia  University  for  the  Disarmament 
Agency.  Benoit  was  chairman  of  a  panel  set  up 
by  the  Agency  to  study  the  economics  of  dis- 
armament. The  panel  assumed — and,  of  course, 
the  assumption  is  debatable — that  defense  spend- 
ing would  decline  over  a  period  of  twelve  years 
from  its  present  $50  billion  levels  to  $10  billion. 
It  also  assumed  that  at  the  end  of  the  initial  dis- 
armament period  the  United  States  would  be 
spending  $7  billion  for  inspection  programs  and 
international  police  forces.  This  would  mean  total 
defense  spending  of  $17  billion,  less  than  one 
third  of  the  present  budget.  (A  recent  estimate 
by  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell 
L.  Gilpatric  indicates  a  possible  25  per  cent  re- 
c'11  lion  in  military  spending  by  1970.) 


The  panel's  report  went  on  to  point  out  that 
a  cutback  in  government  expenditures  matched 
with  a  reduction  in  taxes  does  not  make  up  for 
the  decline  in  federal  spending  because  Ameri- 
cans generally  do  not  spend  all  of  a  tax  cut.  "To 
provide  adequate  offsets,  therefore,"  the  report 
added,  "tax  reductions  would  have  to  be  even 
greater  than  the  net  reductions  in  government 
expenditures,  raising  the  politically  sensitive 
issue  of  deliberate  deficit  financing,  and  possibly 
encountering  the  troublesome  obstacle  of  the 
national  debt  ceiling."  Moreover,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  strike  the  right  balance  between  tax 
reduction  and  increased  government  spending  for 
such  controversial  programs  as  federal  aid  to 
education,  urban  renewal,  the  redevelopment  of 
depressed  areas,  assistance  to  rapid-transit  sys- 
tems, and  adequate  social  services  for  poverty- 
stricken  Americans. 

The  worst  readjustment  problems  would  come 
in  those  industries  and  areas  where  defense 
spending  has  provided  most  of  the  jobs.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  air- 
craft and  missile  industries,  60  per  cent  of  those 
in  shipbuilding,  and  40  per  cent  of  those  in  the 
manufacture  of  radios  and  other  communications 
equipment  are  dependent  on  defense  spending. 
These  industries  are  concentrated  in  such  cities 
as  San  Diego,  where  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
employees  in  industrial  plants  are  engaged  in  de- 
fense work;  Seattle  (50  per  cent);  and  Los 
Angeles  (33  per  cent). 

To  help  these  people  and  these  industries  di- 
rectly the  Disarmament  Agency  panel  would  have 
the  government  help  companies  plan  their  conver- 
sion to  the  manufacture  of  products  for  the 
civilian  economy,  increase  unemployment  compen- 
sation, greatly  expand  manpower  retraining  pro- 
grams, help  pay  the  costs  of  workers  who  must 
move  to  other  cities  to  find  work,  and  encourage 
higher  severance  pay  by  making  it  a  legitimate 
cost  in  defense  contracts.  But  Congress  has  not 
acted  on  any  of  the  panel's  recommendations. 

"It  is  generally  agreed,"  the  Disarmament 
Agency  panel  concluded,  "that  the  greatly  ex- 
panded public  sector  since  World  War  II,  result- 
ing from  heavy  defense  expenditures,  has  pro- 
vided additional  protection  against  depressions, 
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since  this  sector  is  not  responsive  to  contraction 
in  the  private  sector  and  has  provided  a  sort  of 
buffer  or  balance  wheel  in  the  economy." 

The  members  of  the  Disarmament  Agency- 
panel,  all  but  four  of  whom  were  government 
economists,  were  not  pessimistic  about  the  na- 
tion's ability  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  large 
defense  expenditures.  They  were  concerned  over 
the  political  problems  involved  in  convincing 
Congress  that  a  substantial  reduction  in  defense 
spending  should  not  be  reflected  only  in  tax  cuts 
but  that  much  of  the  money  should  be  transferred 
from  the  Pentagon's  account  to  meet  the  needs  of 
education,  transportation,  our  crowded  cities,  and 
our  depressed  rural  areas. 

The  Best  Job  Done  So  Far 

X  heir  concern  is  understandable  in  view  of  the 
experience  during  the  last  three  years  with  the 
"redevelopment"  program,  which  tries  to  help 
bring  industry  to  depressed  areas,  and  with  the 
manpower-retraining  legislation.  To  get  the  de- 
pressed-areas program  through  Congress  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  to  agree  to  turn  it  into  a  pork 
barrel.  So  many  rural  areas  were  made  eligible 
for  these  loans — to  get  support  for  the  program 
from  Southern  members  of  Congress — that  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  has  been  un- 
able to  concentrate  its  efforts  in  the  depressed 
communities  that  need  help  the  most. 

The  manpower-retraining  program  has  suf- 
fered from  Congressional  suspicion  of  federal 
expenditures  designed  to  help  solve  America's 
social  problems.  Congress  has  provided  little 
money  to  train  the  unskilled  because  such  pro- 
grams quickly  become  entangled  in  racial  preju- 
dices as  well  as  fears  of  an  increased  federal  role 
in  education. 

I  once  asked  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illi- 
nois why  most  of  the  liberal  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress had  abandoned  their  efforts  to  increase 
government  spending  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
Americans  and  had  enthusiastically  embraced 
tax  reduction  as  the  way  to  a  better  life.  The 
tax-reduction  route  had  once  been  sound  Re- 
publican doctrine  scorned  by  liberal  Democrats. 
The  Senator's  reply  was  that  he  and  other  liberals 
had  reluctantly  concluded  that  Congress  would 
not  vote  the  funds  needed  for  adequate  social- 
welfare  programs;  so  why  not  try  to  stimulate 
the  economy  by  cutting  taxes? 

As  far  as  action  at  the  local  level  is  concerned, 
it  is  the  Defense  L  partment — through  its  Office 
of  Economic  Adjustn.    it — which   has  helped  to 


bring  about  some  of  the  most  encouraging  results 
to  date  in  aiding  communities  to  convert  from  a 
defense-oriented  economy  to  other  work.  With 
only  a  small  staff  and  no  funds  available  for 
direct  assistance  to  communities,  Donald  F.  Brad- 
ford, the  present  director,  and  his  predecessor, 
Robert  F.  Steadman,  have  had  to  confine  their  aid 
to  stimulating  local  initiative  and  to  pointing 
out  the  availability  of  federal  funds  from  such 
agencies  as  the  Area  Redevelopment  and  Small 
Business  Administrations;  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency;  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Presque  Isle,  Maine,  a  city  of  13,000,  is  one  of 
several  places  where  the  Office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment has  helped  to  turn  the  closing  of  a  mili- 
tary base  to  a  community's  advantage.  There  a 
Snark  missile  base  employing  more  than  1,500 
persons  was  shut  down  because  the  weapon  had 
become  obsolete.  A  federal  task  force  represent- 
ing ten  departments  and  agencies  was  set  up  to 
work  with  Presque  Isle  businessmen  and  Maine 
officials.  A  new  state  vocational  training  school 
was  located  at  Presque  Isle,  where  the  state  took 
title  to  some  of  the  Air  Force  buildings  as  surplus 
property.  A  community  industrial  council  brought 
in  plywood,  furniture,  and  paper  plants,  and  the 
area's  forestry  industry  has  been  revived. 

Wichita,  Kansas,  represents  another  success 
story — for  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment,  as 
well  as  for  its  own  citizens.  When  the  Air  Force 
announced  that  it  would  halt  the  production  of 
B-52  bombers  at  the  Boeing  plant  in  Wichita,  the 
Office  helped  businessmen  and  public  officials  to 
evaluate  the  city's  advantages  and  disadvantages 
and  to  decide  how  best  to  attract  new  industry. 
After  taking  a  good  look  at  itself,  Wichita  ex- 
panded its  meat-packing,  grain-handling,  oil- 
processing,  and  wholesale-distributing  facilities, 
developed  civilian  aircraft  and  electronics  indus- 
tries, and  started  manufacturing  boats.  The  city's 
unemployment  rate  has  been  kept  well  below  the 
national  average. 

Yet  Wichita  has  not  completely  weaned  itself 
away  from  the  defense  program.  The  Boeing 
plant  is  still  modifying  B-52s  and  working  on  the 
Saturn  missile.  Last  summer  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  helped  set  up  a  two-day 
seminar  at  the  University  of  Wichita  to  show 
Kansans  how7  they  could  do  more  defense  business. 

All  that  the  Office's  experience  has  proved  so 
far,  of  course,  is  the  self-evident  fact  that  a 
catalyst  is  needed  to  help  a  community  help  itself. 
But  could  such  catalytic  powers  suffice  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  a  third  of  all  jobs  in  manufacturing 
plants  are  dependent  on  defense?  California  has 
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been  getting  almost  one  fourth  of  all  defense 
contracts  and  in  1962  its  defense  business 
amounted  to  more  than  £7  billion.  Here  disarma- 
ment could  mean  disaster  unless  adequate  plans 
were  made  to  cushion  the  impact  of  a  sharp  cut- 
back in  defense  spending.  That  is  why  Governor 
Edmund  G.  Brown  and  other  California  political 
leaders  have  urged  Congress  to  provide  for  more 
retraining  programs  as  well  as  workers'  moving 
allowances.  Brown  also  would  have  the  federal 
government  provide  grants  to  help  defense- 
oriented  communities  plan  for  reconversion  and 
to  finance  remodeling  and  retooling  that  might  be 
needed  to  turn  defense  plants  into  modern  fac- 
tories for  consumer  goods. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  steps  taken  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Adjustment,  the  Defense  De- 
partment under  Secretary  McNamara  is  trying 
to  develop  methods  for  forecasting  defense  spend- 
ing over  a  five-year  period.  Such  forecasts  would 
be  the  essence  of  the  much-discussed  Early  Warn- 
ing System  to  alert  companies  and  cities  of 
changes  in  defense  needs.  But  first  the  Depart- 
ment must  find  out  where  all  of  its  contract  dol- 
lars go.  It  has  just  begun  to  make,  through  its 
captive  research  agency,  the  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analysis,  a  comprehensive  study  not  only 
to  determine  the  impact  defense  spending  has  on 
communities  but  also  to  discover  to  what  areas 
defense  dollars  flow  through  contractors,  sub- 
contractors, and  sub-subcontractors. 


Is  Johnson  Sidetracking 
the  Senators? 


An  the  Senate  the  most  comprehensive  program 
for  dealing  with  the  economic  consequences  of 
disarmament  has  been  put  forward  by  a  fresh- 
man Senator,  George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota. 
McGovern  told  me  he  became  concerned  about 
defense  spending  when  as  a  member  of  the  House 
in  the  late  1950s  he  saw  the  way  Pentagon  ap- 
propriations were  whooped  through  Congress 
with  only  a  handful  of  dissenting  votes.  But  Mc- 
Govern was  understandably  reluctant  to  challenge 
such  ruling  elders  as  Chairman  Carl  Vinson  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

When  McGovern  got  to  the  Senate  last  year  he 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  speak  out.  He 
formulated  a  plan  and  proposed  a  bill  which 
would  establish  an  Economic  Conversion  Com- 
mission which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  would  develop  programs  for 
helping  companies  and  communities  to  move  out 
of  defense  work  into  the  production  of  civilian 


The  Secret  in  the  Cat 

by  May  Siuenson 

I  took  my  cat  apart 
to  see  what  made  him  purr. 
Like  an  electric  clock 
or  like  the  snore 

of  a  warming  kettle, 

something  fizzed  and  sizzled  in  him. 

Was  he  a  soft  car, 

the  engine  bubbling  sound? 

Was  there  a  wire  beneath  his  fur, 
or  humming  throttle? 
I  undid  his  throat. 
Within  was  no  stir. 

I  opened  up  his  chest 
as  though  it  were  a  door: 
no  whisk  or  rattle  there. 
I  lifted  off  his  skull: 

no  hiss  or  murmur. 
I  halved  his  little  belly 
but  found  no  gear, 
no  cause  for  static. 

So  I  replaced  his  lid, 
laced  his  little  gut. 
His  heart  into  his  vest  I  slid 
and  buttoned  up  his  throat. 

His  tail  rose  to  a  rod 
and  beckoned  to  the  air. 
Some  voltage  made  him  vibrate 
warmer  than  before. 

Whiskers  and  a  tail : 

perhaps  they  caught 

some  radar  code 

emitted  as  a  pip,  a  dot-and-dash 

of  woolen  sound. 
My  cat  a  kind  of  tuning  fork? — 
amplifier  ? — telegraph  ? — 
doing  secret  signal  work? 

His  eyes  elliptic  tubes: 
there's  a  message  in  his  stare. 
I  stroke  him 
but  cannot  find  the  dial. 
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goods.  He  also  would  have  the  President  call  a 
national  conference  "to  focus  nationwide  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  of  conversion  and  economic 
growth  and  to  encourage  appropriate  study  and 
rganization  in  all  relevant  parts  of  the  nation's 
economy." 

Finally,  McGovern's  proposals  would  require 
:ompanies  that  depend  on  defense  for  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  their  business  to  establish  com- 
mittees to  determine  how  to  turn  their  facilities 
to  the  production  of  civilian  goods.  Few  con- 
tractors now  have  any  plans  for  converting  to 
other  work,  and  some  of  the  largest  depend  so 
heavily  on  Pentagon  spending  that  they  have  had 
comparatively  little  experience  dealing  with  the 
civilian  economy. 

"What  is  needed."  McGovern  told  the  Senate, 
"is  a  coordinated  effort  between  private  industry 
and  government  to  smooth  the  transition.  The 
development  of  competence  for  conversion  will 
make  possible  more  realistic  appraisals  of  defense 
spending,  for  then  decisions  on  the  termination 
ontracts  or  the  closing  of  installations  to  meet 
legitimate  efficiency  and  security  requirements 
need  not  be  blunted  by  concern  for  economic  dis- 
location. This  is  bound  to  improve  both  the  short- 
and  long-term  design  and  administration  of  our 
security  policies." 

Proposals  similar  to  McGovern's  have  been  put 
forward  by  three  other  Senators.  To  remove  the 
proposals  from  the  supercharged  atmosphere  of 
disarmament  discussions,  all  three  have  broad- 
ened their  plans  to  include  the  widely  acknowl- 
edged problems  of  automation  and  other  changes 
in  technology.  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota  has  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Automation,  Technology,  and  Em- 
ployment which  would  direct  particular  attention 
to  the  economic  consequences  of  disarmament. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan  has  proposed 
a  Commission  on  the  Application  of  Technology 
lo  Community  and  Manpower  Needs,  one  of  the 
benefits  of  which  would  be,  in  the  Senator's 
cautious  words,  "a  greater  understanding  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  transfer  of  industrial  skills  and 
technology  from  defense-oriented  programs  to 
work  on  programs  in  the  civilian  sector."  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  who  delights  in 
challenging  the  Senate  Establishment,  has  not 
only  sponsored  a  Planning  for  Peace  Resolution; 
he  even  held  hearings  last  fall  on  some  of  the  em- 
ployment problems  that  might  result  from  dis- 
armament. 

All  of  these  proposals  have  now  been  blunted 
by  President  Johnson's  Commit b  the  Eco- 

nomic Impact  of  Defense  and  Disarmament  men- 


tioned above.  Unfortunately,  the  President's 
committee  is  only  a  bland  version  of  what  Mc- 
Govern, Humphrey,  Hart,  and  Clark  had  in  mind. 
The  Senators  wanted  action  as  well  as  study. 
Some  members  of  Congress  who  are  concerned 
about  disarmament  problems  suspect  that  Mr. 
Johnson  hurriedly  established  his  committee 
largely  to  sidetrack  the  proposals  that  have  been 
made  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  President  is  reported 
to  have  been  particularly  concerned  about  Clark's 
plans  for  further  hearings — which  might  have 
led  to  action — on  the  enormous  economic  prob- 
lems of  disarmament,  an  issue  that  could  prove 
to  be  embarrassing  in  an  election  year  to  an  Ad- 
ministration committed  to  an  expanding  economy 
and  a  war  on  poverty. 

The  Tangle-footed  Crutch 

JLVA  eanwhile,  on  Capitol  Hill  there  has  been  no 
appreciable  decline  in  Congressional  attempts  to 
use  the  defense  program  as  a  crutch  for  the 
economy.  Sometimes  those  Congressmen  who 
seem  to  be  the  most  concerned  about  the  need  for 
planning  for  disarmament  are  also  the  most  de- 
termined to  make  contracts  serve  economic  inter- 
ests as  well  as  defense  needs. 

Senator  Humphrey  is  one  of  the  most  articulate 
advocates  of  policies  designed  to  channel  more 
defense  work  to  small  businesses  and  depressed 
areas.  A  pharmacist  as  well  as  a  political  scien- 
tist. Humphrey  still  has  an  interest  in  a  drug- 
store started  by  his  father  in  South  Dakota  and 
has  never  forgotten  his  father's  struggles  during 
the  Depression  years  of  the  1930s.  Humphrey 
also  is  acutely  aware  of  the  difficulties  faced  by 
depressed  areas  such  as  the  exhausted  iron  range 
of  northern  Minnesota. 

Defense  Department  regulations  provide  for 
the  setting  aside  of  some  contracts  for  small- 
businesses  and  depressed  areas,  but  only  17  per 
(tut  of  the  defense  dollar  goes  to  small  businesses 
and  a  mere  4  per  cent  to  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment is  heavy.  Many  small  businesses  and  de- 
pressed areas  get  subcontracts,  but  there  are  no 
reliable  statistics  on  these.  In  deploring  the  small 
amount  of  prime  defense  contracts  that  find  their 
way  to  depressed  areas,  Humphrey  told  the  Sen- 
ate last  fall: 

"Our  policy,  or  at  least  our  asserted  policy,  of 
encouraging  defense  spending  in  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  has  been  an  expensive 
failure,  not  only  economically,  but  socially, 
creating  strains  on  housing,  schools,  and  other 
municipal  facilities,  where  there  is  a  very  large 


amount  of  defense  spending  going  on  in  a  limited 
area.  ...  If  we  added  all  the  other  things — unem- 
ployment compensation,  public  works,  relief  as- 
sistance— we  would  learn  that  the  policy  of 
letting  the  contract  in  what  seems  to  be  the 
cheapest  area  actually  turns  out  to  be  the  most 
expensive,  because  this  is  one  country." 

Similar  arguments  have  been  made  by  New 
York's  two  Republican  Senators,  Jacob  K.  Javits 
and  Kenneth  B.  Keating.  As  defense  requirements 
have  changed,  New  York  State's  share  of  the  de- 
fense dollar  has  declined  and  unemployment  has 
increased  in  communities  that  used  to  thrive  on 
defense  spending.  Once  defense-contract  decisions 
are  based  on  economic  considerations,  new  dan- 
gers arise,  as  Senator  Keating  himself  noted  in 
December.  He  told  the  Senate  that  "defense  con- 
tractors have  informed  me  that  there  is  more  and 
more  evidence  of  the  use  of  depressed-area  set- 
asides  as  a  loophole.  A  firm  which  wants  defense 
work  may  buy  an  obsolete  facility  in  a  depressed 
area,  force  most  of  its  own  employees  to  move, 
and  then  claim  a  preference." 

In  1962  Defense  Department  officials  awarded 
Food  Machinery  Corporation  a  contract  for  per- 
sonnel carriers  and  other  vehicles  when  it  agreed 
to  do  the  work  in  an  old  ordnance  plant  at 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Also  in  1962,  Chance- 
Vought  got  missile  and  truck  contracts  because 
it  said  it  would  do  the  work  in  some  old  Chrysler 
facilities  in  Detroit,  at  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment was  high  in  that  city.  Competitors  protested 
the  contract  awards,  which  were  perfectly  legal, 
after  the  basis  for  them  became  known. 

When  Secretary  McNamara  announced  that 
two  military  bases  would  be  closed  in  upstate 
New  York,  Senator  Keating  rose  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  denounce  the  Defense  Department  for 
taking  "the  rather  lordly  view  that  it  is  not  a 
WPA  program  and  has  no  responsibility  at  all 
to  consider  employment  prospects  that  may  be 
affected  by  its  activities."  Keating  found  that  to 
be  "a  most  shortsighted  outlook."  The  Senator 
said  that  under  the  government's  accelerated 
public-works  program  it  costs  $4,230  to  create  a 
job.  "The  taxpayers,"  he  concluded,  "are  not  sav- 
ing money  in  the  long  run  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  is  cut  by  a  few  millions  of  dollars, 
but  the  area-redevelopment  program  then  has  to 
be  increased  by  several  hundred  million  dollars." 

Who  is  being  shortsighted — Keating  or  Mc- 
Namara? By  promoting  defense  spending  as  a 
solution  to  the  problems  faced  by  depressed  areas, 
some  Senators  and  Representatives  are  making 
even  more  difficult  the  efforts  by  others  to  develop 
plans  for  the  economic  adjustments  that  would 
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have  to  be  made  if  spending  for  arms  were  re- 
duced. Would  it  not  make  far  more  sense  for  the 
government  to  keep  defense  contracts  out  of  de- 
pressed areas  so  that  such  areas  would  not  have 
to  go  through  another  period  of  painful  readjust- 
ment should  defense  spending  be  cut  back 
sharply? 


Hazards — Political  and 
Psychological 

i\l  or  do  the  political  overtones  surrounding  the 
awarding  of  defense  contracts  help  efforts  to 
stimulate  planning  for  the  conversion  of  the  arms 
industry.  Members  of  Congress  who  have  come  to 
depend  on  making  announcements  of  defense  con- 
tracts in  their  states  or  districts  to  boost  their 
reelection  campaigns  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
look  with  favor  on  plans  for  disarmament. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Republican  Senator  Clif- 
ford P.  Case  of  New  Jersey  proposed  that  all  the 
records  and  communications  leading  to  the  award 
of  a  defense  contract  be  made  public.  Case  also 
urged  Congress  to  set  up  a  joint  Senate-House 
Committee  to  review  space  as  well  as  defense 
contracts.  He  suggested  that  the  committee  be 
headed  by  a  Senator  or  Representative  belonging 
to  the  opposition — that  is,  the  Republican — party : 
"One  immediate  benefit  would  be  that  members 
of  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  resist  pressures  from 
contractors  who  seek  political  help  in  obtaining 
contract  awards.  .  .  .  The  knowledge  that  any 
outside  intercession  would  become  publicly  known 
would  serve  as  a  warning  and,  I  believe,  the 
strongest  possible  deterrent  to  those  who  would 
seek  improper  intervention." 

Secretary  McNamara  has  told  Case  that  he  is 
"in  complete  agreement  with  your  objectives  of 
maintaining  public  confidence  in  the  defense  pro- 
curement process,"  but  neither  the  Defense  De- 
partment nor  the  White  House  has  gotten  behind 
Case's  proposals.  The  President  should  not  only 
support  such  proposals ;  he  also  should  ask  Con- 
gress to  take  the  defense  program  out  of  the 
category  of  "make-work"  by  urging  repeal  of  the 
legislative  provisions  requiring  the  channeling  of 
some  contracts  to  small  businesses  and  depressed 
areas. 

These  steps  should  be  part  of  a  broad  Presi- 
dential effort  to  stimulate  planning  for  the  con- 
stant changes  in  the  defense  program  and  for 
the  possibility  of  disarmament,  however  remote 
it  may  be.  Such  planning  cannot  be  done  by  the 
study  committee  that   Mr.  Johnson  set  up  last 
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THE  DISARMAMENT  BLUES 


December  or  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  which  is  primarily  concerned  with 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  An  office 
with  a  director  and  a  staff  ought  to  be  set  up — 
probably  on  the  White  House  level — to  evaluate 
and  develop  programs  that  could  be  used  in  easing 
the  economic  shock  of  disarmament.  Existing 
programs  that  should  be  studied  include  unem- 
ployment compensation,  manpower  retraining, 
aid  to  depressed  areas,  small-business  and  com- 
munity-facilities loans,  and  accelerated  public- 
works  projects.  New  proposals  that  should  be 
looked  into  include  (1)  moving  allowances  for 
the  unemployed,  (2)  loans  and  grants  to  help 
defense  contractors  buy  machinery  and  make 
other  changes  to  convert  their  plants,  and  (3) 
assistance  to  communities  that  would  be  hard  hit 
by  heavy  reductions  in  defense  spending.  Out  of 
these  studies  would  come  legislative  proposals. 

Studies  should  also  be  made  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  continuing  defense  industry  necessary 
under  disarmament.  Would  the  inspection  pro- 
cedures required  to  police  a  lisarmament  agree- 
ment be  of  such  magnitude  as  to  create  a  vast 
new  industry,  perhaps  even  approaching  the  size 
of  the  defense  program  itself?  Admittedly,  the 
answer  may  depend  on  unresolved  debates  over 
future  military  strategy,  but  the  investigation 
needs  to  be  made — and  made  public. 

The  needs  of  the  civilian  economy  have  been 
shortchanged  for  so  many  years — to  give  defense 
priority — that  it  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to 
carry  out  additional  surveys  of  what  should  be 
(lone  by  both  government  and  private  enterprise 
to  provide  a  better  life  for  all  Americans.  Schools, 
parks,  highways,  and  rapid-transit  facilities  need 
to  be  built.  Slums  must  be  cleared  away.  De- 
pressed areas  have  to  be  brought  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  The  list  of  the  na- 
tion's needs  is  long  and  obvious,  and  could  easily 
be  compiled  as  part  of  the  planning  for  dis- 
armament. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  educational  effort 
that  must  be  led  by  the  President*  to  convince 
the  nation — even  in  this  election  year — that  gov- 
ernment spending  for  civilian  needs  is  as  vital 
as  tax  reduction  when  defense  expenditures  are 

*  It  is  also  in  part  the  job  of  the  press,  which 
generally  fails  to  go  behind  the  surface  facts  of 
military  programs  and  spending.  Although  Congres- 
sional Quarterly,  a  Washington  research  service 
available  to  newspapers,  published  a  lengthy  study 
of  the  implications  of  the  military-industrial  complex 
three  years  ago,  few  newspapers  or  magazines  have 
given  any  serious  attention  to  the  far-ranging  politi- 
cal and  economic  problems  resulting  from  the  defense 
program. 


cut  back.  Most  Americans  seem  to  feel  that  gov- 
ernment spending  on  social  needs  is  inherently 
bad  while  spending  by  individuals  on  private 
needs  is  always  good.  To  overcome  this  psy- 
chological hazard  is  primarily  the  President's  job. 

It  is  true  also  that  military  minds  in  the 
government  and  their  allies  among  the  defense 
contractors  could  be  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
any  disarmament  agreement,  but  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  shown  that  this  force  is  not  neces- 
sarily insurmountable.  The  overwhelming  sup- 
port given  the  test-ban  treaty  by  the  Senate  last 
fall — despite  behind-the-scenes  military  opposi- 
tion— is  an  indication  of  what  direction  from  the 
White  House  can  accomplish  in  the  face  of 
Pentagon  pressure.  The  longer  the  educational 
and  planning  efforts  are  put  off,  the  more  deeply 
embedded  will  become  the  idea  that  defense  ex- 
penditures are  essential  to  the  economy,  and  the 
more  influential  will  be  the  military-industrial 
complex. 

But  then,  of  course,  there  is  always  the  space 
program.  In  its  few  years  of  existence  it  has 
taken  on  all  of  the  pork-barrel  characteristics  of 
what  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright  of  Arkansas 
has  called  "its  daddy" — the  defense  program. 
Congress  slowed  down  the  growth  of  the  space 
program  somewhat  last  year,  but  no  one  on 
Capitol  Hill  expects  space  spending  to  decline 
substantially  in  the  near  future.  It  is,  as  Ful- 
bright has  noted,  "a  grab  bag  of  goodies  for 
everybody."  Whenever  James  E.  Webb,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Space  Agency,  discusses  the  effects 
of  possible  reductions  in  his  budget,  he  speaks  of 
them  in  terms  of  contracts  for  Congressional  dis- 
tricts, and  members  of  Congress  have  no  trouble 
understanding  him. 

Could  it  be  that  as  defense  spending  declines 
and  the  power  of  the  military  decreases,  space 
spending  will  take  up  the  slack  in  the  economy? 
Some  defense  contractors  already  are  doing  as 
much  business  with  the  Space  Agency  as  with  the 
Pentagon,  and  others  are  looking  toward  space 
enterprises  as  the  easiest  alternative  to  arms  con- 
tracts. Webb's  judicious  distribution  of  space 
business  may  yet  be  the  salvation  of  the  defense 
contractors. 

But  let  us  hope  not.  If  the  nation's  needs  on 
earth  must  now  await  the  exploration  of  the 
moon  and  the  planets  beyond  it,  the  United  States 
will  never  fulfill  the  needs  of  its  millions  of  dis- 
advantaged citizens — needs  which  have  been 
neglected  too  long  already  in  the  name  of  defense. 
The  man  who  is  sworn  in  as  the  next  President 
will  not  be  qualified  for  the  job  unless  he  has  the 
courage  to  lead  in  running  the  risks  of  peace. 
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Three  Poems 

By  A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr. 


Island 


Twin  Lakes  Hunter 

Last  night  a  freezing  cottontail 
Slept  just  outside  our  outside  door 
uid  drew  upon  the  heat  that  leaked 
Through  threshold  from  the  floor. 

Rex.  the  hunter  told  me  so. 
"Cold  out."  he  said.  "Some  storm !" 
He  hoped  the  little  fellow 
Slept  snug  enough  and  warm. 

He  backed  up  to  the  Monarch  range, 
A-shiver  in  his  mackinaw. 
"I  been  outside  an  hour,"  he  said. 
'Take  me  a  week  to  thaw." 

Snug,  so  you  can  shoot  him  later?" 
He  answered,  "Please  don't  scold. 
It's  just  I  can't  abide  the  thought 
Of  dying  from  the  cold." 


This  week  tl       found  Hank  Jefi 
He'd  fired  n  bulk!  vhrough  hi 
Not  boozed  up,  either.  Not  '»ne  be 
Stone  sober,  he  had  chosen  lead. 

Mont  people  thought  it  pretty  queer, 
This  choice  of  time  to  disappear. 
Just  when  the  fumes  had  left  his  mind. 
Or  had  they  since  last  year? 

Hank  Jeffers  left  no  fruits  behind — 
Two  youngsters  dead,  one  born  stone 
Two  former  wives,  gone  he  hell 

The  bars  tore  up  the  chits  he'd  signed 

The  bearers  sank  the  pauper's  shell 
That  tax-paid  undertakers  sell; 
And  many  matched  misdeed  and  d 
And  some  .>aid,  "Just  as  well." 


Twin  Lakes  M 


These  quaking 
The  eourthou* 
The  wind- 
But  theiv 


■ 


The  f 
Th- 

1  he  place  by 


s  mine. 

:nd  pine 
arbed-wire  tin 
my  gatepost  sign. 


This  pinched-up  house  is  warm  altho 
The  killing  winds  of  winter  blow. 
ut  a  bird  dead  in  the  snow 
he  way  my  fires  go. 


Much  Ado  About  Shakespeare: 
Three  Summer  Festivals 


by  Julius  Novick 


You  can  choose  your  classics  done  with 
bzazz  or  with  elegance;  on  a  neo-Eliza- 
bethan  stage  or  behind  a  proscenium 
arch;  indoors  or  under  the  stars.  .  .  . 


An  1964  the  entire  English-speaking  world  is 
celebrating  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Shakespeare's  birth.  Coming  from  England  to 
the  United  States  this  spring,  the  Royal  Shake- 
speare Company  is  gracing  New  York  with  King 
Lear  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors  at  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter's new  State  Theatre,  and  even  Broadway 
is  snapping  to,  with  Richard  Burton's  Hamlet 
and  (maybe  in  the  fall)  Sidney  Poitier's  Othello. 
But  in  a  few  months  Shakespeare  will  be  four 
hundred  and  one,  the  quadricentennial  boom  will 
be  over,  and  the  Broadway  powers — and  audi- 
ences— will   sink   back   into   their   characteristic 


state  of  bottomless  indifference  to  dead  play- 
wrights (biologically  speaking),  verse  play- 
wrights, and  above  all  to  a  playwright  like  Shake- 
speare who  happens  to  be  both. 

Except  for  the  occasional  largess  of  British 
visitors  such  as  Sir  John  Gielgud  (who  is  direct- 
ing and  playing  the  ghost  in  the  Burton  Hamlet) 
or  the  Old  Vic  Company  (which,  before  it  dis- 
banded forever  last  year,  played  its  last  engage- 
ment in  the  noncommercial  purlieus  of  the  City 
Center),  Broadway  has  done  very  poorly  by  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare.  In  the  past  decade  it  has  served 
only  as  a  showcase  for  foreign  productions  of  his 
plays.  It  follows  that  where  Shakespeare  is  thus 
ignored,  other  playwrights  of  the  past  are  also 
ignored.  As  far  as  Broadway  is  concerned,  then, 
classical  theatre  is  dead. 

The  question  is,  how  far  Broadway  is  con- 
cerned. Until  a  few  years  ago,  nearly  everything 
in  the  American  theatre  that  was  not  Broadway 
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was  parasitic  upon  it;  but  this  is  no  longer  true, 
and  it  is  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  clearly 
and  radically  not  true.  Permanent,  noncommer- 
cial art  theatres  will  offer  the  best  classical  thea- 
tre in  the  future,  or  else  the  classics  haven't  got 
a  future  in  North  America.  Among  these  thea- 
tres, several  base  their  activities  upon  a  momen- 
tous discovery  first  made,  perhaps,  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  in  England.  It  has  been  found  there 
that  the  desire  of  men  and  women  for  greenery 
and  fresh  air  in  the  hot  months  can  be  con- 
veniently yoked  with  their  desire  for  dramatic 
art.  by  means  of  classically  oriented  theatres 
pleasantly  located  amidst  trees  and  lawns.  This 
discovery,  combined  with  Shakespeare's  position 
as  the  greatest  and  most  popular  of  dead  drama- 
tists, has  resulted  in  the  summer  Shakespeare 
festivals — notably  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival  in  Central  Park.  Manhattan;  the  Ameri- 
can Shakespeare  Festival  Theatre  and  Academy 
at  Stratford,  Connecticut;  and  the  Stratford 
Shakespearean  Festival  Foundation  of  Canada  at 
Stratford,  Ontario. 

These  three  appear  to  have  won  their  right  to 
permanence,  but  owing  to  differences  in  leader- 
ship, in  physical  construction,  and  in  financial 
circumstances,  each  has  developed  in  a  different 
direction.  One  has  concentrated  on  seeking  a 
wider  public;  one,  after  years  of  floundering,  is 
now  devoting  itself  to  the  formation  and  train- 
ing of  an  acting  company,  a  true  Shakespearean 
ensemble;  and  a  third,  having  built  itself  one 
of  the  great  stages  of  theatrical  history,  is  devel- 
oping a  style  that  will  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  it.  The  younger  theatres  now  springing  up 
under  every  bush  cannot  help  being  influenced  by 
these  three. 

Wooing  the  People 

«J  oseph  Papp,  the  founder,  producer,  and  zealot- 
in-chief  of  the  New  Yoi'k  Shakespeare  Festival, 
is  perhaps  the  only  impresario  in  history  whose 
greatest  accomplishment  is  his  audience.  He  has 
built  his  Festival  on  a  simple  but  revolutionary 
basis:  a  professional  company  giving  outdoor 
performances  of  the  plays  of  William  Shake- 
speare to  which  the  public  is  admitted  free  of 
vli urge.  Every  summer  he  puts  on  a  three-month 
season  at  the  Festival's  roofless  Delacorte  Theatre 
near  the  middle  of  Central  Park — which  is  to  say, 
in  the  heart  of  Manhattan.  About  150,000  spec- 
tators, from  nearly  every  walk  of  New  York 
life,  are  attracted  there  every  year;  they  form 
(as  Pvichard  Watts,  Jr.  has  pointed  out)  a  public 


comparable  in  many  respects  to  that  which 
crowded   Shakespeare's  own  Globe. 

No  other  American  producer  has  done  so  much 
as  Joe  Papp  to  reach  the  vast  public  that  does 
not  ordinarily  go  to  the  theatre.  He  once  sent 
Romeo  and  Juliet  on  tour  through  the  five  bor- 
oughs of  New  York;  it  drew  audiences  of  around 
two  thousand  a  night  everywhere  except — for 
some  reason — in  the  Bronx.  Logistic  and  financial 
problems  have  so  far  prevented  him  from  repeat- 
ing this  venture,  but  this  summer  he  will  hit  the 
road  again — greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  since 
audiences  in  the  outlying  areas  are  even  more 
demotic  than  those  in  Central  Park.  (It  was  in 
Brooklyn  that  one  girl  nudged  her  neighbor  dur- 
ing the  balcony  scene  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
said,  "See,  Dolores,  she's  just  as  flat-chested  as 
you  are.")  Papp  even  admits  that  one  reason 
for  the  popularity  of  his  Festival  is  that  it  pro- 
vides a  "cheap  date"  for  impecunious  youngsters. 

Joe  Papp  was  impecunious,  too,  not  so  long 
ago.  Born  in  Brooklyn  in  1921,  he  grew  up  in  the 
slum  neighborhood  of  Williamsburg.  His  father 
was  a  trunk  maker — "a  workingman,"  Papp  em- 
phasizes. Papp  himself  worked  in  a  laundry  after 
graduating  from  high  school,  having  no  money  to 
go  to  college.  While  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II  he  decided  that  the  stage  was  his  vocation; 
after  his  discharge  in  1946  he  studied  acting 
under  the  GI  Bill,  and  did  theatrical  odd  jobs 
(including  a  stretch  in  the  road  company  of 
Death  of  a  Salesman)  in  order  to  keep  alive  until 
he  could  have  a  permanent  theatre. 

Finally,  in  1953,  he  established  the  Shakespeare 
Workshop  in  a  church  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 
In  the  summer  of  1956,  the  young  group  gave 
its  first  outdoor  performances  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  in  the  Grand 
Street  Amphitheatre,  which  the  WPA  had  built 
alongside  the  East  River.  Everyone  donated  his 
services:  the  total  budget  for  that  first  summer 
was  about  $750.  The  Parks  Department  lent  the 
Amphitheatre  free  of  charge;  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fruitful  and  portentous  relationship 
between  Papp's  troupe  and  the  often-reluctant 
government  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  the  summer  of  '57  the  group  moved  into 
makeshift  quarters  in  Central  Park,  and  began 
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"Harvard  Crimson,"  "The  Village  Voice,"  the 
"New  York  Times,"  and  other  publications,  and 
has  acted  and  directed  here  and  abroad. 
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calling  itself  a  Festival.  Recognizing  its  success 
and  its  possibilities,  the  city  gave  Papp  the  small 
Heckscher  Theatre,  located  within  a  Welfare  De- 
partment building,  for  winter  headquarters.  But 
.something  was  missing  at  the  new  theatre:  the 
crowds,  the  excitement,  the  whole  ambiance  of  the 
summer  and  the  outdoors. 

And  something  else  was  missing:  money.  Papp 
asked  the  city  government  for  $40,000  to  pay 
half  the  costs  of  his  winter  season,  but  the  city 
refused;  Mayor  Wagner  insisted  that  the  Festival 
"simply  is  not  an  operation  of  government."  And 
so  this  first  uptown  waiter  season  came  to  an 
abortive  end  in  February  1958. 

The  Papp  strategy  was  now  clear :  he  proposed 
to  make  the  municipality  a  silent  partner  in  his 
enterprise,  by  first  demonstrating  that  he  both 
deserved  and  needed  municipal  subsidy,  and  then 
badgering  and  shaming  the  city  fathers  until  he 
got  it.  The  strategy  failed  in  the  winter  of  1957- 
58;  but  in  the  long  run  it  has  succeeded.  The 
New  York  Shakespeare  Festival  probably  works 
more  closely  with  its  local  government  than  does 
any  theatre  in  the  country.  The  city  provides  it 
with  two  theatres,  with  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $100,000  toward  its  summer  season  in  Central 
Park,  and  (this  year)  with  $170,000  for  its  tour 
of  the  five  boroughs;    its  winter  season   in  the 


Heckscher  Theatre,  now  primarily  for  students, 
is  financed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  tune 
of  $50,000  a  year.  The  Mayor  is  the  Festival's 
patron,  and  he  helps  it  to  raise  from  foundations 
and  private  donors  the  rest  of  the  money  it  needs 
to  stay  alive.  The  state  government  is  also  in  on 
the  act:  it  provided  $40,000  for  a  Festival  tour 
of  upstate  New  York.  And  yet,  having  begun  not 
as  an  arm  of  government  but  as  an  independent 
organization,  the  Festival  has  never  lost  its  in- 
dependence. When  former  Parks  Commissioner 
Robert  Moses  tried  to  force  it  to  charge  admis- 
sion, Papp  fought  him  in  the  courts — and  won. 
The  upshot  was  that  Moses,  generous  in  defeat. 
persuaded  the  city  to  appropriate  $250,000  to 
build  the  Festival  the  permanent  theatre  it  now 
occupies  in  Central  Park. 


Now  Papp  wants  the  city  to  build  him  another 
theatre,  in  the  Civic  Center  it  is  planning  for 
downtown  Manhattan:  a  multi-purpose  theatre, 
convertible  for  proscenium  or  arena  staging,  in 
which  he  would  not  confine  himself  to  Shake- 
speare. The  Mayor  is  interested;  it  seems  a  long 
time  since  he  declared  that  the  Shakespeare  Fes- 
tival "simply  is  not  an  operation  of  government." 

Cough  Gently,  Juliet 

An  what  time  can  be  spared  from  fund  raising, 
Papp  and  his  colleagues  have  been  trying  to 
create  a  style  for  playing  Shakespeare  that  will 
make  the  most  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work:  a  large  popular  audience  and  a  small 
budget.  (They  spent  some  $300,000  on  the  1963 
summer  season;  Stratford,  Connecticut,  about 
$800,000;  and  Stratford,  Ontario,  $1,055,098.33.) 

These  conditions  dictated  an  outdoor  theatre, 
as  the  cheapest  way  to  get  a  couple  of  thousand 
people  within  reasonable  proximity  of  a  stage; 
and  open-air  staging  introduces  a  number  of  fac- 
tors beyond  human  control.  Unseasonable  cold  or 
the  threat  of  rain  can  make  it  difficult  for  an 
audience  to  concentrate.  Things  can  go  wrong 
onstage:  a  high  wind  once  blew  over  a  standing 
torch,  and  Romeo  and  Paris  had  to  rise  from  the 
dead  to  put  it  out,  while  Juliet,  who  had  caught 
cold  from  lying  so  long  on  her  bier  in  the  night 
air.  coughed  gently  in  the  background.  And  yet 
the  open  air  has  its  advantages.  It  is  a  fresh 
sensation — and  a  stirring  one — to  see  Macbeth's 
banners  streaming  in  a  real  wind. 

Another  constant  of  Central  Park  Shakespeare 
is  the  neo-Elizabethan  "thrust"  stage:  a  per- 
manent platform  with  an  upper  level  at  the  back 
(Juliet's  balcony,  or  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city, 
as  the  occasion  requires),  the  whole  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  audience.  From  scene  to' 
scene  (even  from  play  to  play)  the  stage  remains 
pretty  much  the  same ;  with  few  or  no  set  changes, 
one  scene  can  flow  directly  into  the  next,  and  the 
action  becomes  continuous — unpunctuated  by  the 
stage  waits  that  hampered  what  might  be  called 
neo-Victorian  Shakespeare,  on  which  most  of  us 
were  brought  up. 

Stuart  Vaughan,  who  directed  many  of  the 
Festival's  productions  from  1956  to  1959,  took 
good  advantage  of  this  stage's  potential  for  vigor- 
ous, headlong  action.  He  assumed  a  posture  of 
somewhat  self-conscious  revolt  against  decorative 
and  elocutionary  Shakespeare:  "Perhaps  we  are 
the  first  classic  theatre  in  America,"  he  said,  "to 
acknowledge  a  'Method'  base."  His  Shakespeare 


was  for  the  most  part  swift,  intense,  believable, 
and  sexy,  with  plenty  of  bzazzy  stage  business; 
but  he  usually  managed  t<>  avoid  meretriciousness 
and  superficiality.  And  he  had  a  gift  for  discover- 
ing and  letting  loose  actors — Colleen  Dewhursl 
and  George  ('.  Scott  are  deservedly  the  best- 
known — who  combined  Shakespearean  grandeur 
and  passion  with  a  willingness  to  work  for  $  10 
I  a  week.  The  only  important  faculty  in  which  he 
was  frequently  deficient  was  restraint.  Although 
he  once  gave  a  note  to  an  actor  playing  Macbeth, 
admonishing  him  that  on  the  line,  "Look  like  the 
innocent  flower.  But  be  the  serpent  under't,"  he 
was  not  to  be  fondling  his  consort's  bottom,  he 
sometimes  encouraged  his  actors  to  greater  ex- 

I  cesses  than  this. 

Since  Vaughan's  departure  Papp  has  directed 

j  many  of  the  company's  productions,  and  has  car- 
ried Vaughan's  artistic  policies  to  untenable 
extremes.  Papp  is  ever-conscious  of  his  respon- 

;  sibilities  toward  an  audience  "composed  of  per- 
sons who  insist  that  we  serve  them  a  style  of 
Shakespeare  they  can  relate  to  their  contempo- 
rary experience  .  .  .  and  will  settle  only  for 
characters  with  whom  they  can  identify."  In 
practice,  he  often  seems  bent  on  reducing  Shake- 
speare's heroes,  written  "ten  feet  tall"  (in  the 
words  of  an  actor  no  longer  with  the  Festival), 
to  the  size  of  the  boy  next  door.  In  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  last  summer,  his  Antony  was  a  tough- 
talking,  hard-headed  little  fellow  who  made  the 
Roman  hero  into  an  American  sergeant.  Papp 
seems  to  have  no  objection  to  actors  untrained 
and  graceless  in  speech  and  movement;  perhaps 
he  thinks  they  help  the  audience  to  "identify." 

A  permanent  and  specially  trained  acting  com- 
pany is  beyond  Papp's  means  at  present.  But  even 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  it  is  possible,  though  not  easy, 
to  find  actors  in  New  York  who  can  play  Shake- 
speare competently.  There  were  several  in  Central 
Park  last  summer,  but  they  were  often  misused 
and  made  to  look  less  than  their  best.  What  the 
New  York  Shakespeare  Festival  needs,  above  all, 
are  directors — or  a  director — as  capable  on  the 
stage  as  Papp  is  on  the  phone  with  the  Mayor. 
Until  it  finds  one,  a  great  opportunity  will  con- 
tinue to  be  largely  dissipated  by  the  very  man 
who  created  it. 

As  Papp  himself  says,  the  "social  impact"  of 
his  enterprise  "has  been  greater  than  its  artistic 
impact."  (He  is  particularly  proud  of  the  op- 
portunities he  has  given  to  Negro  actors — 
prouder  of  this,  perhaps,  than  he  is  of  his  pro- 
ductions themselves.)  North  of  the  theatre  in 
Central  Park  stretches  a  large  field  containing 
several  baseball  diamonds;   already,   at  dusk  in 
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summer,  when  the  ball  players  are  leaving  and 
the  theatregoers  arriving,  the  two  groups  appear 
to  blend  together.  If  a  true  homogenization  ever 
does  take  place,  if  the  theatre  ever  becomes  ac- 
cepted, the  way  baseball  is,  as  the  province  and 
privilege  of  people  from  all  economic  and  social 
levels,  open  and  abundantly  available  to  anyone 
who  is  interested  .  .  .  this  may  never  come  to  pass 
entirely,  but  if  we  get  noticeably  nearer  to  it  in 
the  future.  Joseph  Papp  will  have  been  at  least 
partly  responsible. 

Haste  on  the  Housatonic 

Jjike  most  theatre  men  who  accomplish  any- 
thing significant,  Papp  is  a  splendid  fanatic:  he 
knows  what  he  wants,  and  he  is  bound  and  de- 
termined to  get  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the  reign- 
ing powers  at  Stratford,  Ontario.  But  no  one 
could  say  the  same,  at  least  not  until  very  re- 
cently, of  the  authorities  at  the  American  Shake- 
speare Festival  Theatre  and  Academy,  as  the 
institution  is  called  that  is  located  so  delightfully 
on  the  banks  of  the  Housatonic  River  at  Strat- 
ford, Connecticut. 

The  ASFTA  was  born  of  the  older  generation 
of  the  American  theatrical  Establishment.  Its 
founder  was  the  late  Lawrence  Langner,  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  Theatre  Guild.  The  theatre 
that  Langner  built  for  his  Festival  (after 
Katharine  Cornell  broke  ground  "with  a  cere- 
monial shovel,"  as  a  press  handout  put  it)  is  a 
handsome  structure  with  a  vague  external  re- 
semblance to  Shakespeare's  Globe.  Inside,  how- 
ever— in  the  words  of  Jack  Landau,  one  of  its 
ex-directors — it  "was  designed  as  a  conventional 
nineteenth-century  theatre,  like  any  Broadway 
playhouse,"  complete  with  a  picture-frame  stage 
inside  a  proscenium. 

During  the  Festival's  first  season,  in  1955, 
Julius  Caesar  and  The  Tempest  were  produced 
in  literal,  heavily  pictorial  settings  of  the  most 
old-fashioned  sort;  the  action  took  place  entirely 
behind  the  proscenium.  Hollywood  stars  (Ray- 
mond Massey,  Jack  Palance)  headed  the  hetero- 
geneous, hastily  assembled  company;  a  number 
of  good  young  actors  (Christopher  Plummer, 
Fritz  Weaver)  appeared  with  them.  An  English 
director,  Denis  Carey,  was  imported  to  rehearse 
them  all,  in  a  tremendous  hurry,  in  a  still-unfin- 
ished theatre.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  the 
results  were  a  mess. 

The  following  year,  John  Houseman  (Orson 
Welles'  old  colleague  at  the  Mercury  Theatre, 
and  the  producer  of  the  Hollywood  Julius  Caesar) 
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brought  in  to  make  a  fresh  start,  with  the 

<tance    of    a    young    director    named    Jack 

Landau.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  extend 

the  forestage  out  into  the  audience,   producing 

a    highly    serviceable    playing    area.     (The    two 

theatres  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company — the 

inal  Stratford-upon-Avon  institution,  and  its 

London  branch — are  proscenium  houses  similarly 

equipped  with  projecting  forestages;  people  keep 

omplaining  that  this  sort  of  arrangement  is  an 

unwieldy  compromise,  yet  excellent  work  can  be 

'lone  on  it,  by  conscientious  artists.) 

According  to  Michael  Langham,  the  artistic 
director  at  Stratford,  Ontario,  a  theatre  must 
"keep  sticking  its  neck  out,  and  doing  what  it 
believes.  It  must  never  attempt  to  woo  popu- 
arity.  .  .  .  We  must  have  the  guts  to  create 
fashion  rather  than  follow  it."  But  in  Con- 
necticut, Houseman  and  Landau  wooed  popularity 
abjectly,  with  Hollywood  stars  and  fancy  produc- 
tion gimmicks.  Some  of  their  work,  especially  in 
-.he  tragedies,  was  merely  dull.  But  a  lot  of  it, 
ecially  Landau's,  tended  to  justify  the  conten- 
tion of  Professor  Alfred  Harbage  that 

Modern  production  [of  Shakespeare]  is  under- 
taken in  the  doubt  that  the  plays  can  still  stand 
on  their  own  merits,  or  that  the  audience  is 
qualified  to  perceive  those  merits,  and  is 
marred  by  a  determined  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

Surely  nothing  but  "a  determined  spirit  of  help- 
fulness" could  have  produced  such  anomalies  as 
Stratford's  Texas-style  Much  Ado,  or  its  Civil 
War  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

A  new  administration  at   i  d,  however, 

seems   at   last   to   have    reformed    .     altogether. 


Houseman  resigned  (honorably  and  bravely) 
when  the  powers  above  him  refused  to  schedule 
a  national  tour  that  would  keep  the  company 
together  over  the  winter.  Landau  remained  for  a 
year  or  so,  and  then  he  too  was  gone,  and  a 
wealthy  businessman  named  Joseph  Verner  Reed 
came  in  as  executive  producer.  The  details  of  the 
transfer  of  power  are  not  clear,  but  the  pre- 
cipitating factor  appears  to  have  been  money:  in 
19G2  the  Ford  Foundation  offered  Stratford  half 
a  million  dollars  (about  the  cost  of  one  big  Broad- 
way musical,  but  a  lot  of  money  for  an  art 
theatre)  to  finance  a  two-year  program  for  train- 
ing American  actors  in  the  classics.  Unlike  the 
old  "Academy"  that  the  Connecticut  Festival 
had  desultorily  maintained,  the  Ford  program 
was  not  for  neophytes  but  for  seasoned  profes- 
sional actors.  They  would  be  paid  a  living  wage 
while  they  studied  full-time  in  the  winter,  and  in 
the  summer  they  would  comprise  the  Festival 
company. 

The  grant  was  accepted — as  half-million-dollar 
giants  generally  are.  When  it  expires  in  the  fall 
of  1964,  a  sizable  group  of  actors  will  have  com- 
pleted two  full  years  of  training  and  performing 
together.  Theatre  people  have  been  saying  for 
many  years  that  the  abilities  of  American  actors 
in  classic  drama  have  been  dissipated  for  lack 
of  an  opportunity  to  work  together  long  enough 
to  develop  a  consistent  style;  the  Stratford  ex- 
periment, (along  with  that  beginning  at  Lincoln 
Center)  could  be  the  best  chance  our  history  has 
given  us  to  find  out  what  a  theatrical  ensemble 
can   (and  can't)   do. 

Both   the  training   program  and   the  summer 


seasons  are  under  the  direction  of  Douglas  Seale, 
an  Englishman  who  has  worked  at  both  the  Eng- 

;  lish  and  Canadian  St  rat  fords;  and  Alien  Fletcher, 
an  American  veteran  of  the  San  Diego  Shake- 
Bpeare  Festival.  Seale  says  he  works  "in  a  funny 
free-lance  way  without  any  strict  reference  to 
the  Stanislavski  Method.  .  .  .  But  what  I  really 
believe  is  that  any  good  actor  cannot  avoid  em- 
ploying these  [Stanislavski  |  techniques." 

Fletcher  is  more  emphatic:  "As  well  as  I  can 
understand  them,  yes,  I  do  [use  Stanislavski  tech- 
niques]. .  .  .  The  whole  Stanislavski  thing  is 
really  a  way  of  developing  an  actor's  imagination, 
and   I'm  all  for  that." 

The  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival  may  have 
been  the  first,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  only  classical 
theatre  in  America  to  embrace  the  Method.  But 
Fletcher  adds  that  the  sound,  the  musical  value  of 
the  words,  helps  the  actor  to  sustain  emotion, 
especially  over  long  passages,  so  that  an  actor 
without  sensitivity  to  words  or  sounds  is  lost  in 
trying  to  play  Shakespeare. 

Realizing  that  rhetoric  and  "guts,"  verbal  and 
emotional  values,  are  not  mutually  opposed,  and 
can  even  strengthen  one  another,  Fletcher  di- 
rected a  King  Lear  at  Stratford  last  summer  that 
made  the  most  of  both.  It  was  in  this  production 
that  the  company,  halfway  through  its  training 
program,  revealed  its  quality.  Except  for  Morris 
Carnovsky — a  magnificent  Lear — and  the  extras, 
all  the  actors  in  it  had  studied  together  before 
rehearsals  began.  Philip  Bosco  played  Kent  with 
humor,  charm,  abounding  zest,  and  no  hint  of  the 
sanctimoniousness  that  Kent  can  so  easily  fall 
into.  Douglas  Watson  was  an  infectiously  gleeful 
Bastard.  Lester  Rawlins  played  the  Fool  not  as  a 
slick  professional  jester,  but  as  a  true  madman; 
he  got  his  laughs  skillfully,  and  yet  sometimes 
this  Fool's  riddling  truths  were  appalling. 

This  summer,  in  pursuit  of  Fletcher's  aim  "to 
build  a  company  ...  so  we  don't  have  to  rely  on 
wildly  going  out  and  trying  to  find  'names,'  " 
Bosco  will  appear  as  Benedick  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  Watson  will  act  Richard  III,  and  Raw- 
lins will  essay  Hamlet.  The  prospect  is  exciting. 
It  is  too  early  to  be  sure,  but  it  looks  as  if  the 
Housatonic  Stratford  may  finally  have  found 
itself  an  identity. 

Ontario  Thinks  Big 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  continent's  lead- 
ing center  for  Shakespearean  production  is  the 
minor  industrial  and  agricultural  market  town 
of  Stratford,  Ontario  (pop.  21,000).  When  Tom 
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Patterson  and  Tyrone  Outline  opened  the  Strat- 
ford Shakespearean  Festival  in  a  tent  by  the 
River  Axon,  they  not  only  transformed  this  un- 
pretentious place  into  the  cultural  capital  of  .Mid- 
western Ontario  la  title  that  had  long  gone 
begging):  they  made  the  Canadian  Stratford  a 
Stratford  indeed,  to  which  pilgrims  flock  from 
every  province  of  Canada,  every  state  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  thirty  foreign  countries  as  well.  Total 
attendance  since  11)5:!  is  nearing  two  million. 

This  summer  the  Festival  will  mount  a  sixteen- 
week  season  during  which  five  plays  will  be 
presented  in  a  theatre  (no  longer  a  tent)  that 
seats  2,258.  Out  of  the  Festival  have  come  several 
TV  productions,  a  movie  version  of  Tyrone 
Guthrie's  Stratford  production  of  Sophocles' 
Oedipus  Rex,  and  touring  ventures  in  Canada,  in 
the  U.  S.,  and  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival.  The 
company  appeared  for  three  weeks  this  spring  at 
Sir  Laurence  Olivier's  theatre  at  Chichester,  Eng- 
land, where  it  had  the  honor  of  performing  on 
Shakespeare's  four  hundredth  birthday. 

But  how  did  such  a  Festival  emerge  in  such  an 
ordinary  out-of-the-way  small  town?  Tom  Patter- 
son, the  local  boy  who  founded  the  Festival,  once 
told  a  radio  audience  that  he  got  the  idea 

.  .  .  while  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Avon 
listening  to  a  band  concert  and  I  thought  if 
we  couldn't  have  something  better  than  this  in 
a  town  by  the  name  of  Stratford,  with  the 
Avon  River  and  the  beautiful  park  system, 
swans  floating  along,  there  was  something 
wrong  with  us.  That  was  the  sort  of  embryo  of 
the  plan  .  .  . 

Actually,  Stratford  got  its  Festival  for  less  ro- 
mantic reasons,  the  chief  of  them  being  Patterson 
himself.  He  is  mild-mannered,  bespectacled,  bow- 
tied,  and  bald,  with  an  unspoiled  Canadian  ac- 
cent; he  looks  like  an  assistant  professor,  but  he 
moves  mountains. 

When  he  founded  the  Festival,  he  had  had  no 
experience  in  the  theatre  whatsoever;  he  was 
earning  his  living  as  associate  editor  of  a  Toronto 
periodical  called  Civic  Administration.  In  1951, 
while  covering  a  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Section  of  the  American  Waterworks  Associa- 
tion, he  ran  into  the  Mayor  of  Stratford. 

"We  were  bragging  about  Stratford  to  the 
other  people  in  the  room,"  Patterson  says,  "and 
I  turned  to  him  and  said,  'What  about  a  Shake- 
speare Festival  in  Stratford?'  and  he  said,  'Fine, 
see  what  you  can  do.'  " 

Patterson  (then  aged  thirty-one)  got  in  touch 
with  Sir  Tyrone  Guthrie,  formerly  director  of 
the  Old  Vic,  and  one  of  the  most  adventurous 
and  influential  directors  in  the  English-speaking 
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theatre.  In  a  spirit  of  what-the-hell,  Guthrie 
agreed  to  come  to  Stratford,  meet  Patterson  and 
his  committee,  and  give  advice.  Guthrie  writes 
in  his  autobiography  about  the  results  of  the 
meeting: 

We  agreed — and  here  my  respect  for  the  com- 
mittee was  great;  and  the  more  I  think  of  it 
the  greater  it  grows — that  to  present  Shake- 
speare even  adequately  is  a  very,  very  expen- 
sive proposition;  so  expensive  that  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  making  ends  meet  in  the  first 
year,  and  comparatively  slender  hope  that  ends 
would  ever  meet.  And  still  the  committee  was 
resolved  to  raise  the  needful  funds  and  go 
forward. 

A  thousand  committees  in  a  thousand  small 
towns — and  some  large  ones  too — have  been 
formed  to  Do  Something  to  improve  the  cultural 
level  of  their  communities.  Where  this  group  was 
distinctive  was  in  being  unwilling  to  settle  for 
the  usual  Little  Theatre  project  doing  warmed- 
over  Broadway  plays.  Quixotically,  they  de- 
termined to  have  the  best.  A  id  so  they  ended  up 
with  a  Festival  which  is  simultaneously  the  lead- 
ing indigenous  Canadian  theatre,  a  source  of 
theatrical  impetus  for  the  whole  Canadian  na- 
tion, and  also  a  theatre  of  international  caliber, 
a  monument  to  Tyrone  Guthrie's  brand  of 
theatricality. 

Tom  Patterson  performed  the  initial  leap  of 
faith  by  believing  that  Midwestern  Ontario  and 
its  surroundings  could  provide  an  audience  for 
the  plays  of  William  Shakespeare  in  the  absence 
of  any  living  local  theatrical  tradition  (and  in 
a  country  where  only  radio  and  television  could 
be  counted  on  to  keep  actors  in  eating  money). 
For  all  its  international  reclame,  the  Festival  is 
solidly  rooted  in  its  environment:  71  per  cent  of 
its  audience  comes  from  the  province  of  Ontario. 
This  is  an  audience,  moreover,  not  just  for  stars, 
or  for  particular  plays,  or  for  productions  that 
have  received  "rave  notices";  it  is  an  audience 
loyal  to  the  Festival  itself.  With  the  exception  of 
four  British  actors,  Guthrie  engaged  an  entirely 
Canadian  company  for  the  first  season  of  1953. 
Six  actors  from  the  first  Stratford  company  ap- 
peared there  again  in  1963;  many  actors  return 
year  after  year.  One  of  them,  Douglas  Rain,  has 
appeared  there  every  season  so  far. 

The  Festival's  discovery  of  the  possibilities  of 
Canadian  talent  and  Canadian  audiences  has 
led  to  further  attempts  to  make  use  of  both. 
"Theatre  breeds  theatre,"  Patterson  says.  He 
himself  (along  with  Douglas  Campbell,  a  leading 
Festival  actor)  founded  the  Canadian  Players, 
a  company  which  tramps  the  byways  of  Canada 
and   the   U.    S.,    taking   professional    theatre   to 


places  where  there  is  usually  none.  In  the  wake 
of  the  Festival's  success,  other  enthusiasts  have 
set  up  theatres  in  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  and 
Patterson  helped  to  start  the  Neptune  Theatre 
in  Halifax.  He  hopes  that  there  will  eventually 
be  a  chain  of  such  theatres  all  across  Canada,  ex- 
changing productions  with  one  another. 

Tom  Patterson  and  his  colleagues  have  shown 
that  an  art  theatre  can  play  an  important  role  in 
national  life;  but  their  festival  has  more  palpa- 
ble, more  directly  theatrical  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion of  Americans.  Guthrie  has  moved  on  to  his 
new  theatre  in  Minneapolis,  but  he  has  left  be- 
hind a  legacy,  the  essential  element  of  which  is 
the  stage  which  he  created  with  his  long-time  col- 
league, the  designer  Tanya  Moiseiwitsch.  This 
stage  has  already  exerted  a  tremendous  influence 
on  theatre  construction  in  England  and  America. 

Achilles  in  Blood  Red 

X  he  Festival  stage  is  a  very  free  adaptation  of 
what  we  believe  Elizabethan  stages  to  have  been 
like.  From  a  facade  that  is  an  abstracted  version 
of  the  Elizabethan  "tiring  house,"  with  a  balcony 
above  a  columned  inner  stage,  it  juts  into  the 
auditorium,  which  is  wrapped  around  it  in  a  220- 
degree  arc.  There  is  no  proscenium  arch  to  sepa- 
rate the  actors  from  the  audience ;  this  stage  can 
never  be  hidden  behind  a  curtain. 

Neo-Elizabethan  staging  for  Shakespeare  is  all 
the  rage  nowadays  (cf.  the  New  York  Shake- 
speare Festival,  for  instance),  but  something 
about  the  Stratford  stage  makes  it  uniquely  ex- 
citing, even  during  intermissions.  For  the  most 
part  there  is  no  scenery :  the  ever-present  stage 
is  "dressed"  only  by  the  actors  in  their  splendid 
costumes,  and  by  such  props  as  they  bring  on 
and  off  themselves.  Such  a  stage  is  ideally  suited, 
to  the  virile  theatricality  of  Guthrie  and  his 
successor,  the  English  director  Michael  Langham. 
In  the  latter's  Troilus  and  Cressida  (designed  by 
Desmond  Heeley)  last  summer,  Achilles,  the  self- 
ish and  sensual,  appeared  first  in  a  huge  red  cloak 
that  somehow  managed  to  leave  the  impression 
of  him  half-naked;  later,  when  finally  aroused  to 
fight,  he  was  a  stunning  figure  of  vengeance  in 
his  bloody-red  leather  armor.  His  combat  with 
Hector  (arranged  by  Patrick  Crean)  was  the 
most  sensational  stage  fight  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. And  yet  the  sensationalism  was  not 
gratuitous :  it  helped  to  dramatize  the  opposition 
between  chivalry  and  naked  power  which  is  one 
of  the  important  themes  in  the  play. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  theatre  must  be  judged 


by  its  attitude  toward  its  author.  If  this  attitude 
is  one  of  fidelity  tempered  by  understanding,  the 
result  will  probably  be  a  well-selected  group  of 
actors,  well  used.  There  may  be  defeats  and  even 
disasters,  especially  in  so  complex  an  undertaking 
as  the  production  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  But  if 
the  basic  attitude  is  sound,  then  the  successes  are 
likely  to  predominate  in  the  long  run;  while  if 
the  attitude  is  frivolous,  perverse,  or  unenlight- 
ened, the  successes  will  be  flukes,  and  the  failures 
typical.  At  Stratford,  Ontario,  in  spite  of  certain 
lapses,  the  basic  attitude  appears  to  be  sound. 

Michael   Langham.   who  directed   three  out  of 
last  season's  four  productions,  says : 

Shakespeare  was  ready  to  encompass,  to  em- 
brace, the  full  span  of  man's  experience  and 
emotions  .  .  .  and  if  we're  going  to  be  a  Shake- 
spearean theatre  of  any  significance,  we  have 
to  aspire  to  embrace  the  same  span,  by  doing 
all  his  works  whether  they  are  reputedly 
"popular,"  in  quotes,  or  not. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  Langham  in  1963 
directed  two  of  the  Bard's  least-loved  plays: 
Troilus  and  Cressida  and  Timon  of  Athens. 
Timon  was  the  tougher  problem  (especially  as 
Langham  took  it  over  from  another  director 
shortly  before  rehearsals  began).  Its  plot  is  both 
rudimentary  and  loose;  the  incidents  are  repeti- 
tive; the  characters  are  flat.  Nevertheless,  Lang- 
ham believes  it  to  be  the  unfinished  "scenario  for 
a  great  work,"  and  on  this  understanding  he  set 
out  to  supply  what  Shakespeare  had  left  out,  even 
to  the  point  of  putting  in  a  whole  new  scene 
(almost  entirely  in  pantomime)  to  provide  some 
missing  motivations. 

To  Langham,  the  play  is  a  violent  attack  on 
materialism,   the  evisceration  of  a  decayed  so- 
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ciety,  and  he  made  it  so  Tor  IPs  audience.  Staging 
the  production  in  modern  dress,  with  music  by 
Duke  Ellington,  he  was  able  to  reveal  the  de- 
generacy of  "Athenian"  society  more  vividly  for 
modem  spectators  than  the  play  could  probably 
have  done  unaided.  It  was  a  brilliant  directorial 
tour  de  force.  Unlike  certain  other  clever  di- 
rectors, however,  Langham  gets  his  effects  not  so 
much  by  what  he  imposes  on  his  scripts  as  by 
what  he  evokes  from  them. 

Langham's  Timon  and  Trains  and  Fletcher's 
Connecticut  Lear  indicate  that  the  high  mystery 
of  Shakespearean  production  has  not,  as  is  some- 
times alleged,  vanished  from  this  hemisphere; 
these  productions  even  provide  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  flourish,  perhaps  as  never  before. 

Lately,  all  three  of  our  Festivals  have  begun 
to  branch  out  into  extra-Shakespearean  areas. 
Stratford,  Connecticut,  mounted  Shaw's  Caesar 
and  Cleopatra  last  season.  Joseph  Papp  has 
helped  to  found  a  dance  festival  at  his  stadium 
in  Central  Park,  and  has  promised  Sophocles' 
Electra  this  summer.  At  Stratford,  Ontario,  there 
are  art  exhibitions,  and  a  music  festival  each 
year;  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  was  given 
in  the  great  arena  for  two  successive  seasons, 
and  in  1964  Wycherley's  The  Country  Wife  and 
Moliere's  he  Bourgeois  Gent  dhow  me  will  share 
the  repertory  with  Richard  II  and  King  Lear. 

New  theatres  have  thus  more  than  begun  to 
fill  the  vacuum  created  by  Broadway's  abdication 
of  its  responsibility  to  the  classics.  We  can  look 
to  these  theatres,  and  hopefully  to  others  not 
yet  established,  to  fulfill  other  functions  that 
Broadway  has  abdicated,  and  to  launch  some 
enterprises  of  which  Broadway  has  never 
dreamed. 
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A  New  Kind  of 
National  Election 


by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark 


A  dissident  voice  on  Capitol  Hill  pro- 
poses some  root-and-branch  changes — 
to  revitalize  Congress  and  give  more 
substance  to  our  political  campaigns. 

JL  he  dismal  record  of  the  first  session  of  the 
88th  Congress  has  become  history.  The  opening 
months  of  the  second  session  have  seen  passage 
of  a  tax  bill  which  should  have  been  enacted 
eighteen  months  earlier.  As  this  is  written,  the 
Senate  is  engaged  in  a  stubborn  filibuster  con- 
ducted by  eighteen  Senators  to  prevent  their 
eighty-two  colleagues  from  voting  on  the  House- 
passed  civil-rights  bill.  A  sillier  exercise  in 
futility  has  rarely  been  engaged  in  by  supposedly 
mature  men.  There  seems  little  likelihood  that 
any  other  significant  legislation  can  be  passed 
before  adjournment.  Surely  the  time  has  come  to 
consider  what  can  and  should  be  done  about  Con- 
gress, the  sapless  branch  of  our  governmental 
tree. 

The  political  forces  which  select  the  modern 
President  are  such  that  for  the  last  thirty  years 
he  has  been  oriented  in  an  urban,  industrial,  in- 
ternational, activist,  pro-civil-rights,  and  at  least 
moderately  liberal  direction.  A  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  Congress  in  both  parties 
are  the  product  of  political  forces  which  give 
them  a  rural,  pro-business,  anti-labor,  isolationist. 


conservative  perspective,  with  an  attitude  toward 
civil  rights  which  ranges  from  passive  unconcern 
to  outright  hostility.  These  differences  represent 
a  genuine  cleavage  on  public  policy.  The  hostility 
between  the  Presidential  and  Congressional  at- 
titudes deepens  as  problems  central  to  the 
cleavage — the  state  of  the  economy,  disarmament, 
or  civil  rights — press  for  solution. 

Presidents  achieve,  or  fail  to  achieve,  legisla- 
tive success  to  the  extent  that  they  can  extract 
support  from  a  balky  and  often  hostile  Congress. 
Congressional  opposition  suddenly  appears  from 
quarters  which  were  mute  and  almost  invisible 
during  the  campaign.  Within  his  own  party  the 
President  faces  opposition  to  the  very  principles 
his  party  espouses  and  proclaims  in  the  platform. 

At  the  national  level  the  parties  simply  fail  to 
perform  the  function  of  permeating  a  govern- 
ment divided  constitutionally  into  separate 
branches  with  a  common  philosophy  of  govern- 
mental action.  The  division  within  each  party 
means  that  the  President  lacks  an  effective  major- 
ity within  his  own  party,  even  though  it  is  the 
majority  party  in  Congress,  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  the  Presidential  program.  President  Eisen- 
hower needed  and  got  Democratic  support  for  his 
program  when  the  Republicans  controlled  the 
Congress ;  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
needed  and,  alas,  less  often  got  enough  Republican 
support  for  their  programs.  The  combined  liberal 
wings  of  the  two  parties  hold  a  precarious  major- 
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coalition  on  many  issues  but  by  no  means  on  all 
the  important  ones.  And  since  the  coalition  is, 
generally  speaking,  opposed  to  all  significant 
action  and  perfectly  content  with  the  status  quo, 
no  President  elected  by  the  nation,  regardless 
of  his  party,  is  likely  to  receive  support  from  it 
for  the  positive  program  on  which  he  based  his 
campaign  for  election. 

For  four  consecutive  Presidential  elections, 
from  1018  through  1960,  the  national  platforms 
of  both  parties  and  the  State  of  the  Union 
dates  have  promised  action.  Truman's  Fair  Deal, 
messages  of  the  successful  Presidential  candi- 
Eisenhower's  Crusade  for  Freedom,  and  Ken- 
nedy's New  Frontier  were  all  turned  back  by  the 
fire  of  the  Knowlands,  Hallecks,  Harry  Byrds, 
and  Judge  Smiths  from  the  citadel  of  the  biparti- 
san conservative  Establishment  on  Capitol  Hill. 
During  this  period  a  legislative  policy  has  pre- 
vailed which  neither  party  has  been  prepared  to 
submit  for  approval  to  the  American  people  in  a 
national  election.  So  far  the  barriers  to  needed 
action  imposed  both  by  the  unrepresentative 
character  of  Congressmen  and  by  the  rules,  cus- 
toms, and  traditions  of  the  Congress  have  with- 
stood most  efforts  at  change. 

A  Congress  which  defeats  the  President's  pro- 
gram does  not  enact  one  of  its  own.  Congress  does 
not  have  and,  because  of  internal  contradictions, 
cannot  produce  its  own  program.  The  same  party 
divisions  which  prevent  the  President's  party 
from  uniting  in  support  of  his  program  prevent 
it  or  the  opposition  from  uniting  in  support  of  an 
alternative. 

In  theory,  of  course,  the  elements  in  each 
party  which  share  the  Presidential  outlook  could 
unite  across  party  lines.  They  do  so  on  many 
issues  before  the  Congress;  but  the  alliance  is 
temporary  and  on  the  whole  less  successful  than 
the  "Congressional  party"  alliance  between  the 
conservative  Republicans  and  Southern  Demo- 
crats. This  is  largely  because  the  procedures  of 
both  Houses  encourage  inaction.  It  is  much  harder 
to  pass  a  bill  than  to  defeat  one. 

The  political  system  thus  normally  produces  a 
President  chosen  through  a  process  in  which  na- 
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tional  considerations  predominate,  whose  pro- 
gram as  set  forth  in  his  party's  platform  is  then 
submitted  to  a  Congress  chosen  through  a  process 
profoundly  local,  one  in  which  parochial  consider- 
ations predominate.  Congress  today  simply  does 
not  represent  the  majority  will  of  the  American 
people  as  expressed  in  national  elections. 

The  causes  of  this  essentially  undemocratic 
situation,  not  unlike  the  condition  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  in  the  early  1830s  before  the 
First  Reform  Act,  are  too  complex  to  be  treated 
adequately  here.  To  cure  matters  will  call  for 
comprehensive  reform  both  in  the  methods  of 
electing  Congressmen  and  in  the  rules  and  tradi- 
tions which  control  their  conduct  once  they  get 
to  Washington.  But  we  might  consider  two  areas 
outside  the  Capitol  where  changes  in  present 
practices  and  methods  of  election  would  help  to 
bring  Congress  back  into  the  mainstream  of 
national  purpose. 

Rewards  vs.  Responsibility 

V-l  ne  of  them  is  the  impact  of  the  spoils  system 
on  Congressional  action.  The  whole  logic  of  pa- 
tronage is  to  strengthen  the  worst  elements  in 
local  political  systems.  The  political  machine's 
true  character,  Denis  Brogan  has  written,  is  its 
"political  indifferentism."  This  puts  the  case 
against  the  local  machines  precisely.  Patronage 
serves  to  create  and  nourish  a  political  organiza- 
tion that  is  indifferent  to  public  policy  and  there- 
fore essentially  amoral.  By  relying  on  tangible 
economic  rewards  to  create  a  corps  of  the  faithful 
large  enough  to  produce  victory  at  the  polls,  the 
machine  extorts  tribute  from  government,  sub- 
ordinates issues,  and  debases  the  political  process. 
In  doing  so  it  discourages  able  people  from 
political  participation  and  nurtures  self-perpetu- 
ating cliques  of  political  leaders  unrepresentative 
of  the  government  talent  our  country  is  capable 
of  producing.  This  has  its  inevitable  effect  on 
both  the  caliber  and  the  behavior  of  Congressmen, 
many  of  whom  are  products  of  local  machines. 
Just  as  a  mayor's  appointive  power  is  often 
vested  in  a  ward  leader  and  a  governor's  appoint- 
ive power  is  delegated  to  a  county  leader,  so 
much  of  a  President's  power  is  exercised  by  a 
Senator  or  a  Representative.  The  executive  is 
held  responsible  for  the  appointee's  performance, 
but  the  effective  power  of  appointment  is  vested 
in  those  who  share  none  of  this  responsibility. 
The  effect  of  this  immunity  from  responsibility 
is  heartless  and  inefficient  government.  One 
celebrated    case    required    President    Franklin 
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U.  S.  Man  at  the  Acropolis 

ATHENS,  March  15  [1964] — Former 
President  Harry  S  Truman  was  ap- 
proached by  an  enthusiast,  a  stranger 
who  introduced  himself  as  a  Truman 
Republican,  during  a  visit  to  the 
Acropolis  this  week. 

A  companion  scoffed  that  "there  ain't 
no  such  animal."  But  Mr.  Truman  re- 
joined : 

"Oh,  there  are  a  couple  of  them 
around." 

Asked  to  define  the  breed,  Mr.  Tru- 
man chuckled  as  he  answered: 

"They  are  sort  of  like  Nixon  Dem- 
ocrats." 

— Special  to  the  New  York  Times. 


Roosevelt  to  appoint  as  United  States  marshal  a 
man  convicted  of  homicide,  in  order  to  secure 
Senatorial  confirmation  of  an  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  marshal  was  a  favorite  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee.* 

Strengthening  the  national  parties  and  increas- 
ing their  concern  with  public  policy  thus  requires, 
first,  continued  reduction  of  the  role  of  patronage 
in  political  life.  Much,  of  course,  has  already  been 
done  in  local,  state,  and  national  government 
through  enactment  of  civil-service  laws.  But  the 
battle  is  far  from  won,  as  every  practicing  poli- 
tician knows.  A  start  could  be  made  by  eliminat- 
ing Senatorial  confirmation  of  postmasters.  De- 
spite civil  service,  these  appointments  have  huge 
patronage  implications.  Politicians  cling  to  such 
powers  with  tenacity  in  spite  of  repeated  demon- 
strations that  patronage  is  no  longer  serviceable 
as  a  political  weapon.  More  enemies  than  friends 
are  made  through  political  appointments  unre- 
lated to  merit.  Successful  political  careers  are  to- 
day increasingly  built  upon  the  exploitation  of 
issues.  The  patronage-bloated  political  organ- 
ization is  contributing  less  and  less  to  electoral 
victory  as  the  level  of  voter  education  and  sophis- 
tication rises. 

*A  Senator  spends  many  tedious  and  unprofitable 
hours  in  seeking  to  placate  the  pressures  which  flow 
from  the  powers  which  "Senatorial  courtesy"  confers 
on  him  for  those  appointments  requiring  Senatorial 
confirmation.  News  of  a  judicial  vacancy  in  his  state 
prompts  many  a  Senator  to  echo  a  British  Prime 
Minister's  reaction  to  the  need  for  an  ecclesiastical 
appointment:  "Damn  it,  another  bishop  dead." 


Nor  is  patronage  necessary  for  the  health  of 
strong  political  parties.  It  serves  only  to 
strengthen  elements  in  the  political  structure 
which  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  hostile  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  policy-oriented  elements 
in  parties,  and  contrary  to  the  dynamics  of  a 
healthy  and  competitive  political  system.  And  so, 
in  the  end.  Congressional  patronage  makes  for 
a  less  effective  Congress. 

A  Sweepstakes  Election 

A  t  is  desirable,  second,  to  bring  the  President 
and  Congress  closer  together.  The  terms  and 
times  of  electing  Congressmen  should  be  changed. 
The  forces  of  nationalism  as  opposed  to  parochial- 
ism, the  forces  of  democracy  as  opposed  to 
oligarchy  and  plutocracy,  and  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  obtain  enactment  of  the  platform 
on  which  he  ran  and  was  elected  would  all  be 
strengthened  if  elections  to  both  the  House  and 
Senate  were  held  only  in  Presidential  years.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment increasing  the  terms  of  Representatives 
to  four  years,  decreasing  the  terms  of  Senators  to 
four  years,  and  eliminating  mid-term  Congres- 
sional elections,  hence  requiring  the  election  of 
the  entire  Senate  at  the  time  of  each  Presidential 
election. 

Consider  the  purposes  of  the  draftsmen  of  the 
federal  Constitution  in  fixing  the  terms  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  two  years;  the  Senatorial  term 
at  six,  with  one-third  of  its  members  to  be 
elected  every  two  years;  and  providing  for  federal 
elections  in  every  even-numbered  year.  They 
thought : 

1.  Members  of  the  House  would  represent  the 
people  and  be  immediately  responsive  to  their 
wishes  as  the  price  of  reelection. 

But  today  fewer  than  100  out  of  435  Repre- 
sentatives need  worry  about  reelection.  The 
others  have  safe  seats  and,  within  reasonable 
limits,  can  vote  as  they  choose. 

2.  Members  of  the  House,  being  responsive  to 
popular  sentiment,  would  represent  liberal  if  not 
radical  views. 

But  for  some  years  the  House  has  been  the 
more  conservative  body,  constantly  refusing  to 
vote  for  measures  advocated  by  both  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Senate  which  appear  to  have  pop- 
ular support. 

3.  The  Senate  would  consist  of  a  conservative 
body  of  elders  who  would  restrain  the  ardor  and 
radicalism  of  the  House. 

But  newly  elected  Senators  are  getting  younger 
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at  every  election.  And  both  individual  Senators 
and  the  Senate  as  a  body  are  far  more  liberal  and 
far  readier  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  President 
than  the  House. 

4.  The  framers  envisaged  a  government  with- 
out parties. 

But  parties  sprang  up  in  President  Wash- 
ington's time  and  with  the  exception  of  "the  Era 
of  Good  Feeling,"  which  ended  after  the  election 
of  1824,  have  existed  ever  since. 

5.  They  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  was  essential  to  preserve  our 
hard-won  freedoms. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers  is 
seriously  crippling  effective  governmental  action 
in  a  world  of  constant  change  and,  by  tending  to 
immobilize  the  President,  is  threatening  to  de- 
stroy those  very  freedoms  it  was  instituted  to 
preserve. 

History  has  destroyed  both  the  hopes  and  the 
philosophical  basis  for  the  methods  and  terms  of 
Congressional  election  established  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It  follows  that  we  should  consider  chang- 
ing the  terms  and  times  of  electing  Congressmen 
without  being  inhibited  by  ancestor  worship. 

First,  the  House  of  Representatives.  Two  years 
is  too  short  a  term  in  which  to  represent  ef- 
fectively a  Congressional  district.  A  newly  elected 
Congressman  from  a  competitive  district  has 
hardly  warmed  his  seat  before  he  must  leave  it  to 
campaign  for  renomination  and  reelection. 

And  if  he  comes  from  a  noncompetitive  district, 
he  will  remain  a  Representative  for  the  rest  of 
his  political  life.  So  what  does  it  matter  if  he 
goes  through  the  motions  of  getting  reelected  once 
every  four  years  instead  of  once  every  two? 

If  he  comes  from  a  competitive  district,  he  will 
be  more  of  a  statesman  and  less  of  an  errand  boy 
if  he  runs  always  at  the  same  time  and  on  the 
same  ticket  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of  his 
party.  The  strengthening  of  the  national  interest 
in  terms  of  the  effective  dialogue  on  issues  which 
such  a  procedural  change  would  bring  about  would 
l»'  substantial.  The  strengthening  of  the  national 
parties  even  more  so.  The  strengthening  of  the 
hand  of  the  President,  who  alone  speaks  for  all 
Americans,  would  be  the  most  substantial  of  all. 

Much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  about  the 
Senate.  Six  years  is  a  needlessly  long  term;  one 
can  become  lazy,  arrogant,  and  remote  from 
one's  constituency.  A  Senator  becomes  all  too 
often  too  big  for  his  pants.  He  is  apt  to  consider 
himself  and  the  "club"  of  which  he  is  a  part 
remote  and  above  the  political  passions  of  the 
day,  a  statesman  who  can  rise  above  the  com- 
mon herd.  If  anything  were  needed  to  prove  the 


point,  it  was  the  almost  ridiculous  posture  taken 
by  many  Senators  about  the  test-ban  treaty.  Here 
was  a  relatively  unimportant  but  on  the  whole 
quite  helpful  little  agreement  which  would  de- 
crease the  danger  of  radioactive  fallout  and  might 
lead  to  a  further  relaxation  of  U.  S.-U.  S.  S.  R. 
tensions.  Quite  clearly  it  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  both  countries  to  approve,  although  its  mili- 
tary importance  was  insignificant.  Equally  clearly 
it  would  not  signal  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
elimination  of  the  arms  race,  or  the  beginning  of 
a  beautiful  friendship  with  Russia. 

The  Senatorial  Bark 

.Kut  in  the  Senate  there  was  much  talk  of  "grave 
constitutional  responsibilities."  There  was  an 
enormous  amount  of  poking  around  in  corners  al- 
leged to  be  dark  and  mysterious  for  the  purpose 
of  unmasking  sinister  Russians  bent  on  setting 
off  nuclear  explosions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
moon,  where  the  Communists  could  see  what  was 
going  on  but  we  couldn't.  There  was  a  great 
beating  of  the  bushes  to  find  scientists — any  old 
scientists — to  testify  that  the  treaty  might,  con- 
ceivably, under  some  circumstances,  endanger  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  get  started  on  basic 
research  which  a  generation  from  now  might  tell 
us  whether,  as  we  now  think,  it  is  impossible  to 
invent  an  anti-missile  missile  capable  of  prevent- 
ing intercontinental  or,  for  that  matter,  inter- 
mediate-range ballistic  missiles  from  destroying 
both  our  cities  and  our  nuclear  deterrent  power. 
And  there  was  an  equally  frantic  search  for  mili- 
tary men,  naval  men,  airmen,  in  fact  any  graduate 
from  Annapolis,  West  Point,  or  Colorado  Springs 
who  would  shake  his  head  and  testify  gravely 
that,  yes,  the  worried  scientists  might  well  be 
right. 

And  in  the  end  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  a 
vote  of  eighty  to  nineteen.  But  the  Senate,  being 
the  Senate,  had  put  on  what  it  considered  a  fine 
performance  in  the  best  tradition  of  "the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world."  As  James  Reston 
so  well  put  it,  "The  effect  of  giving  a  Senator  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  an  attentive  audience  is 
much  the  same  as  giving  a  dog  a  succulent  bone. 
In  both  instances  the  reaction  is  to  both  drool  and 
bark." 

(It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  with  few 
exceptions  during  the  twelve  days  of  debate  on 
the  treaty,  the  discussion  consisted  of  set  speeches 
made  to  an  almost  empty  chamber.  There  were 
thirty-odd  Senators  present  when  Senator  Wil- 
liam Fulbright  opened  the  "debate."  That  was  the 
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high-water  mark.  When  I  spoke  in  support  of  the 
treaty,  there  were  three  Senators  on  the  floor. 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  made  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal speeches  against  the  treaty  to  a  Senatorial 
audience  of  four.  Senator  John  Stennis  drew 
six.  When  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  called  for  a 
"live"  quorum  before  he  made  his  speech,  it 
took  almost  an  hour  to  round  up  fifty-one  Sen- 
ators. As  soon  as  they  answered  to  their  names 
they  left  the  chamber.  By  the  time  Senator  Thur- 
mond got  into  the  body  of  his  speech,  there  was 
no  one  on  the  floor  except  the  presiding  officer  and 
a  junior  Republican  Senator  who  was  present  to 
protect  Republican  interests  against  sudden  and 
unexpected  attack.) 

If  our  terms  were  cut  to  four  years  and  we  were 
forced  to  run  in  the  same  election  as  that  in  which 
the  President  was  elected,  we  might  make  a  useful 
contribution  in  our  respective  states  to  a  quadren- 
nial national  debate  on  national  issues  and,  if  we 
backed  the  winning  candidate,  return  to  the 
Capitol  prepared,  not  to  sabo  age  his  program,  but 
to  help  him  enact  it  into  law. 

Let  it  not  be  pretended  that  bringing  the  Con- 
gress more  into  the  stream  of  Presidential  politics 
will  result  in  a  legislative  branch  less  apt  to  as- 
sert an  aggressive  independence.  A  constitutional 


history  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years — 
from  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  through  Civil 
War  Reconstruction  to  the  tyrannical  excesses  of 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy — will  convince  the  ob- 
jective student  that  there  has  never  been  a  Pres- 
ident who  threatened  American  history  so  much 
as  the  petty  tyrants  in  Congress  who  presided 
over  committees  which  browbeat  witnesses,  as- 
sassinated the  character  of  loyal  Americans, 
passed  unconscionable  laws  undermining  civil 
liberties  while  at  the  same  time  refusing  to 
legislate  in  support  of  civil  rights,  thus  earning 
from  time  to  time  the  just  rebukes  of  a  vigilant 
Supreme  Court. 

These  suggestions  are  frankly  an  effort  to 
mitigate  the  disadvantages  our  forefathers  im- 
posed on  us  when  they  foisted  Montesquieu's 
already  outmoded  theory  of  the  separation  of 
powers  on  future  generations  of  Americans.  The 
proposals  should  be  judged  as  such.  It  may  be  a 
long  time  before  they  achieve  such  popular  ac- 
ceptance as  to  make  a  constitutional  amendment 
politically  feasible.  But  they  might  just  start 
some  intelligent  and  uninhibited  citizens  thinking 
about  how  to  overcome  the  eighteenth-century 
governmental  mechanisms  our  ancestors  imposed 
on  their  descendants. 


America  the  Beautiful 

I  filled  in  a  gap  between  newspaper  engagements  in  Miami  and  Los  Angeles 
with  a  two-week,  '5,500-mile,  bus-hopping,  overnight-stopping  zigzag  across  the 
Deep  South  and  West,  which  was  grueling  but  intensely  rewarding  and,  I  think, 
a  fair  sampler  of  this  method  of  scouting  the  United  States  hinterland.  .  .  . 

Podded  in  the  Super  Scenicruiser's  silver  metal,  foam  rubber,  air  suspension, 
tinted  panoramic  glass  and  refrigerated  climate,  I  rolled  north  into  Florida's 
bombardment  of  sign-detonating  commerce.  It  seemed,  in  the  hallucinatory  days 
that  followed  on  the  westward  trek,  that  the  landscape  was  never  empty  of  a 
hamburger  heaven  or  a  billboard.  The  hard  sell,  the  desperately  bright  enticement, 
the  promise  of  a  dazzling  Good  Life,  scudded  endlessly  on  like  a  giant  can 
of  film.  .  .  . 

At  the  end  of  the  line — Los  Angeles'  complex  of  turnpikes,  skyways,  and 
flyovers.  Behind — a  super  spectacle  of  smart  shoddiness  and  ingenuity,  masstopian 
plenitude,  and  eager  despoliation,  a  kind  of  chock-a-block  emptiness,  all  gone  in 
an  orchid  blur  of  neon,  and  abundance  of  processed  Disneyland  romance  and  rustic 
tricks  compensating  for  the  poignant,  melancholy  sense  that,  among  the  welter  of 
goodies  and  consumer  service,  somewhere  along  the  old  covered-wagon  trails 
this  is  how  the  West  was  lost. 

— Kenneth  Allsop,  in  The  Spectator  (London),  January  24,  1964. 
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Fast  Dan 


A  story  by  William  Price  Fox 


Ochool  was  out  for  the  summer  and  Earl  Edge 
and  Bo  Hunnicut,  aged  fifteen,  were  sitting  in 
the  back  booth  at  the  drugstore  drinking  Pepsi 
Colas  and  reading  the  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
Record.  Earl  was  reading  the  Help  Wanted  ads 
for  summer  jobs. 

"Here's  something,  Bo.  Carpenter  helpers,  no 
experience,  dollar  an  hour,  Colonial  Heights  .  .  . 
That's  good  money.   How  about  it?" 

Bo  finished  the  last  of  his  Pepsi  and  began 
picking  at  the  wet  label.  "That's  the  place  Jethro 
worked." 

"Doing  what?" 

"He  wasn't  doing  no  carpenter  helping.  They 
had  him  on  straight  labor.  Hundred-pound  kegs 
of  nails.  That's  what  they  had  him  on.  Carried 
them  all  day.   Haven't  you  seen  him  lately?" 

"No." 

"Man,  he  looks  terrible." 

Earl  held  his  finger  on  the  ad  and  shook  his 
head.  "Whew  .  .  .  Didn't  they  have  any  wheel- 
barrows?" 

"Too  muddy.  Everything  had  to  be  moved  by 
hand.  And  when  the  mud  dried  he  had  to  carry 
the  kegs  up  from  a  storage  basement.  He's  lucky 
to  be  alive." 


Earl  slid  his  finger  down  the  column.  "Here's 
grill  work.    Five  Points,  doesn't  say  who  it  is." 

"Anything  about  hours?" 

"No.    Nothing." 

"That's  Brown's  place.  He  never  mentions  the 
hours  until  he  hires  you.  He  wants  you  there 
from  noon  till  two  in  the  morning  and  if  you're 
tired  enough  he'll  let  you  sleep  on  the  dirty  linen." 

"Fourteen  hours  a  day,  that's  against  the  law." 

"For  grill  help?  Hell,  Jack  Stevens  works  four- 
teen every  day.  You  ever  heard  of  a  union  for 
grill  cooks?" 

"Don't  get  so  excited.  I  only  read  you  the  ad.  I 
didn't  say  anything  about  going  down  to  see  him." 

Bo  opened  the  paper  and  smiled,  "Looka  here, 
looka  here.  Here's  a  John  Wayne  show  at  the 
Palmetto.  That's  for  me.  That's  what  I  want 
to  do.    How  much  money  you  got?" 

"Thirty-five  cents." 

"Any  at  home?" 

"No  .  .  .  You?" 

"Not  a  nickel.  You  feel  like  getting  some 
bottles  up?" 

Earl  folded  the  paper  and  slid  it  up  under  the 
jukebox  station  at  the  side  of  the  booth. 

"Let's  ride." 
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They  left  the  drugstore,  climbed  on  their  bikes, 
and  went  to  Bo's  house.  They  picked  up  two 
hundred-pound  croker  sacks  and  dropped  them 
in  their  bike  baskets  and  headed  uptown.  At 
the  Silver  Dipper  Pool  Room  they  found  fifteen 
pint  bottles  and  eleven  half-pints  in  the  garbage 
and  in  the  men's  washroom.  At  Gayden  Brothers 
they  picked  up  thirty  more  in  the  dark  alley  be- 
hind the  bowling  alley.  They  stopped  again  at 
the  Busy  Bee,  the  Spot,  and  the  American  Bar 
and  Grill.  Within  two  hours  their  sacks  were 
filled  and  they  headed  back  toward  the  Bottom 
and  Claude  Johnson's.  Claude  had  one  of  the 
biggest  corn-whiskey  outlets  in  Columbia  and  he 
paid  two  cents  for  unwashed  pint  bottles  and  one 
cent  for  half-pints.  Claude  used  his  own  bottle 
caps.  Earl  and  Bo  collected  two  dollars  and  ten 
cents  for  the  two  bags  of  bottles  and  headed  home 
to  wash  and  dress  for  the  movie.  It  was  dark  by 
the  time  they  met  at  the  drugstore  and  began 
the  long  ride  up  Elmwood  to  Main  and  down 
Main  to  the  theatre.  As  hey  rode  along  Earl 
said,  "Listen,  we're  getting  too  old  to  be  making 
money  like  this.  What  if  some  gal  from  class  sees 
us  tipping  around  the  Silver  Dipper  alley  with 
those  damn  sacks  slung  over  our  backs?  What 
are  we  going  to  say?" 

Bo  sat  back  on  the  edge  of  his  seat.  They  were 
coasting  down  the  last  block  of  Elmwood  to  Main. 
"Never  thought  of  that.  It  wouldn't  be  too  good. 
I'd  really  hate  for  Mary  Alice  to  see  me  coming 
out  of  an  alley  like  that.  Boy  we  must  really  be 
sights."  They  turned  the  corner  at  Main.  Bo 
said,  "Okay,  Earl,  tomorrow  no  more  bottles.  I 
don't  care  how  much  we  need  the  money.  No 
more  bottles." 

They  pumped  hard  to  get  up  speed  for  the  short 
hill  up  Main  to  Laurel  Street. 

The  lights  of  Main  Street  and  the  city  lay  out 
before  them  and  in  the  summer  night,  which 
would  with  luck  drop  to  eighty  degrees,  the  tall 
cascade  of  white  and  blue  lights  of  the  movie 
house  looked  like  Niagara  Falls.  They  caught  the 
green  light  at  Laurel  and  ducking  their  heads, 
to  cut  the  wind  resistance  down,  they  pedaled 
as  fast  as  they  could  toward  John  Wayne  and  the 
great  air-conditioned  plant  of  the  Palmetto 
Theatre. 

X  n  the  morning  they  were  sitting  on  the  curb 
near  the  drugstore  in  the  block  of  shade  cast  by 
the  mailbox  when  Dan  Driggers  drove  up.  Dan 
was  a  tall,  slow-moving  colored  fellow.  Someone 
had  said  when  he  was  younger  he  had  played  base- 
ball and  had  caught  for  Satchel  Paige.  But  now 
he  was  almost  fifty  and  he  made  his  living  doing 


sheet-metal  work  out  in  West  Columbia.  Dan's 
Chrysler  was  his  pride  and  joy.  He  kept  it  in 
perfect  condition  and  it  was  always  freshly 
waxed  and  clean.  Every  time  he  got  out  of  the 
car  he'd  pull  a  soft  chamois  cloth  out  of  his 
back  pocket  and  buff  and  polish  the  chrome  work 
of  the  radiator  and  the  grille.  And  when  the  wind 
came  up  from  the  west  he'd  cuss,  wet  his  finger- 
tips and  pick  off  the  fine  lint  blown  over  from  the 
cotton  mill.  No  one  was  allowed  to  lean  on  Dan 
Drigger's  Chrysler.  Dan  eased  the  car  to  the 
curb,  taking  care  he  didn't  soil  the  freshly 
whitened  white-wall  tires,  and  pulled  the  brake 
on.  He  grinned  out  the  window  at  Earl  and  Bo. 
"You  boys  come  on  in.   I  got  some  news." 

They  climbed  in  the  back  seat  and  stretched 
out.  Dan  always  kept  funny  books  in  the  back 
seat  for  Earl  and  Bo  to  read  to  him.  Earl  slumped 
down  away  from  the  burning  sun.  "You  want 
me  to  read  to  you,  Dan?" 

"No.  No  reading  today.  I  got  some  news.  How 
you  boys  like  a  nice  ice-cold  Pepsi  and  a  bag 
of  potato  chips?" 

Earl  said  quickly,  "Fine,  Dan.  That  would  be 
fine." 

Dan  went  inside  the  drugstore  and  returned 
with  three  Pepsis  and  three  bags  of  Wise's 
Potato  Chips.  He  handed  the  drinks  and  chips 
over  the  seat  and  sat  down  under  the  steering 
wheel.  "Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  I've 
gone  and  done." 

Bo  leaned  forward.  "You  quit  your  job?" 

Dan  grinned  and  nodded.  Earl  sat  up.  "You 
mean  you're  out  of  work?  What  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

A  faint  smile  tickled  along  Dan's  mouth  and 
he  took  a  deep  drink  out  of  his  Pepsi. 

Earl  said,  "What  kind  of  job  you  going  to  get, 
Dan?  There's  not  much  call  for  ex-sheet-metal 
men  around  Columbia.  You  planning  on  staying 
in  Columbia,  aren't  you?" 

"Shore  I'm  going  to  stay  in  Columbia.  I  was 
born  here  and  I  aim  to  die  here.  But  I  kind  of 
figured  you  boys  were  sort  of  experts  on  getting 
jobs.  I  mean  what  with  all  that  reading  the  ads 
all  the  time.  Maybe  you  could  find  something  for 
your  old  buddy  Dan.  You  know,  something  kind 
of  interesting.    Something  different." 

William  Price  Fox  left  high  school  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina — the  setting  of  this  story  and  of 
his  story  collection,  "Southern  Fried" — and  joined 
the  Air  Corps,  where  he  became  a  bombardier- 
navigator.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  1950  and  is  now  /forking  in 
New  York.  His  second  book,  "Doctor  Golf,"  came 
out  last  summer. 
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Earl  said,  "I'll  go  inside  and  get  the  classified 
and  we'll  go  through  them." 

Bo  swallowed  a  handful  of  potato  chips  and 
said,  "Wait  a  minute.  I  know  where  there  is  a 
job.  I  tried  to  get  it  last  week  but  they  want 
someone  older." 

Dan  looked  at  him,  "Where  is  it?" 

"A  rack  boy.  They  want  a  rack  boy  at  the 
Silver  Dipper.  Boy,  I'd  give  my  eyeteeth  for  a 
job  like  that.  Not  much  to  do  and  play  all  the 
pool  you  want.    Now  that's  what  I  call  a  real  job." 

Dan  shook  his  head,  "No  man,  I  want  me  an 
outside  job.  Ain't  healthy  being  around  all  that 
drinking  and  shouting  and  smoking  all  day.  Be- 
sides, what  I  know  about  racking  balls?"  Dan 
smiled  and  reached  back  and  patted  Bo's  shoulder. 

"Listen,  I  already  made  up  my  mind  about 
what  I'm  going  to  do.  I  just  wanted  to  see  what 
you  boys  were  going  to  come  up  with.  But  you 
got  to  admit  going  from  a  sheet-metal  shop  to  a 
rack  job  in  a  low-class  place  like  the  Silver  Dipper 
don't  make  much  sense." 

Bo  sat  back  and  picked  up  a  funny  book.  "I 
was  just  trying  to  help." 

"I  know  you  were  boy  and  I  appreciate  it.  Now 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  the  business  I'm  going 
in.  I've  decided  to  go  into  the  transportation 
business." 

Earl  said,  "You  going  to  haul  whiskey?" 

"Man  no." 

"What?" 

"People.  Men  and  women  and  childi-en  and 
dogs  and  livestock  if  they  can  pay  the  fare.  I'm 
going  into  the  cab  business." 

"No  lie?" 

"No  lie  ...  I  got  me  a  good  car.    Right  or 


wrong 
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"Kight." 

"I'm  a  good  driver.    Right  or  wrong?" 

"Right." 

"Well,  that's  all  you  need  and  I'm  opening  up  a 
cab  company." 

"When?" 

Dan  finished  his  Pepsi  and  bounced  the  bottle 
out  onto  the  hard  clay  between  the  curb  and  the 
sidewalk.    "First  thing  in  the  morning." 

U  n  the  next  day  Dan  arrived  at  the  drugstore 
with  the  Chrysler  converted  into  a  cab.  It  looked 
good.  He'd  gotten  a  painter  to  black  the  rear  side 
windows  out  and  paint  across  the  black  area  in 
big,  white,  good-looking  letters  "Fast  Dan." 
Along  the  trim  below  the  window  in  half-inch 
lettering  he  had  printed  "Owner,  Proprietor  and 
Operator — Dan  Driggers  .  .  ."  and  then  brackets 
enclosing  his  new  name,  "Fast  Dan  .  .  ." 

Earl  said,  "Where'd  you  get  that  name?" 

Dan  straightened  his  new  short-billed  motor- 
cycle hat,  "It  came  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.   Like  it?" 

"I  guess  so." 

And  so  Dan  Driggers  went  into  business.  He 
had  no  license,  no  meter,  no  uniform,  and  no 
rates  .  .  .  only  a  motorcycle  cap,  two  blacked  win- 
dows in  his  Chrysler,  and  his  brand-new  name, 
"Fast  Dan."  A  passenger,  drunk  or  sober,  would 
get  in  at  the  drugstore.    "How  much  to  Irmo?" 

Irmo  is  fifteen  miles  from  Columbia  and  twelve 
of  the  miles  are  over  dirt  roads.  Dan  would  say, 
"Where  in  Irmo?" 

"Al's  place."  Dan  would  think  it  over  for  a 
long  time  and  pretend  to  be  doing  a  complicated 
mathematical  problem  behind  his  eyes.  The  pas- 
senger would  say,  "All  right,  how  much?" 
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Dan  would  say.,  "I  don't  rightly  know.  I  sus- 
pect whatever  you  think  it's  worth." 

"Let's  say  three  dollars." 

"That  sounds  fine  for  there  and  back.  But  I'll 
have  to  have  a  little  something  extra  if  I  have  to 
wait  around  all  night  to  bring  you  back." 

And  Dan  drove  slow  and  careful  and  every- 
thing worked  out  fine.  Only  one  trouble — the 
minute  Dan  would  get  his  hands  on  two  dollars 
or  five  dollars  he'd  be  up  at  Gus  Spode's  Texaco 
station  on  Main  Street  buying  new  stuff  for  the 
Chrysler.  New  lights,  new  rings,  new  brakes,  new 
chrome,  new  everything.  Three  out  of  every  four 
dollars  that  Dan  made  went  to  Gus  Spode's  but 
it  wasn't  too  long  before  the  Chrysler  looked  and 
drove  like  a  combination  Rolls-Royce  and  Pierce 
Arrow. 

Dan  couldn't  read  or  write  or  do  figures,  so 
Earl  and  Bo  kept  his  books  in  a  Blue  Ribbon  tab- 
let. They  kept  track  of  the  miles  he  drove  and  the 
gas  he  used  and  the  money  he  collected  and  the 
money  he  spent  at  Spode's.  Every  Saturday  Dan 
would  buy  a  half  of  a  case  of  Pepsi-Colas  and  a 
box  of  sandwiches  and  potato  chips  and  they 
would  go  out  to  the  Blue  Hole  Rock  Quarry. 
There  they  would  swim  and  lie  around  in  the 
sun  and  eat  the  food  and  drink  the  Pepsis.  The 
Saturday  picnic  was  their  fee  for  doing  the  book- 
keeping and  advising  Dan  to  quit  spending  so 
much  money  on  the  car.  But  it  didn't  do  any 
good.  Dan  had  to  have  new  fog  lights,  Dan  had 
to  have  a  new  grille,  a  new  radiator,  and  he  had 
seen  a  sterling  silver  winged  figure  of  an  angel 
with  trailing  flags  and  leaping  deer  for  the  radia- 
tor that  he  said  he  had  to  have  or  he  would  die. 
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'n  Friday  Dan  gave  Earl  and  Bo  a  letter  from 
his  sister.  He  said  she'd  gone  north  to  Charlotte 
a  couple  of  years  back.  He  figured  she  was  in 
some  kind  of  trouble.  She  was.  The  letter  had 
been  hand  printed  on  a  piece  of  brown  wrapping 
paper.    It  read: 

Dear  Dan, 

How  are  you.  I  is  in  terrible  trouble.  I  need 
$67.50  at  once.  My  address  is  Thelma  Drig- 
gers,  601 V2  Fortune  Alley,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina. 

Your  loving  sister, 
Thelma 
P.S.     If  you  ain't  got  the  $67.50,  $25.00  will 
be  fine. 

Earl    handed    him    back    the    letter.    "What's 
wrong?" 

"She  need  another  bortion." 

"What's  a  bortion?" 

"Well,  it's  a  kind  of  like  a  ring  job  or  a  valve 


job  on  a  straight-eight  engine  only  it's  more 
serious." 

"That's  too  bad." 

Dan  shook  his  head.  "Tell  me  something — how 
much  is  forty-two  fifty  from  that  figure  you  just 
read  me?" 

"Forty-two  fifty  from  sixty-seven  fifty  is 
twenty-five  dollars." 

"Man  they  shore  do  get  prices  for  them  up 
there  in  Charlotte.  Now  where  in  the  world  am 
I  going  to  raise  twenty-five  dollars?" 

Earl  said,  "But  she  said  she  needs  sixty-seven 
fifty." 

"She  always  does  that.  Thelma  always  adds  the 
month's  rent  on." 

Later  Earl  and  Bo  asked  Doc  Daniels  what  a 
good  price  for  a  "bortion"  was.  There  was  a 
woman  standing  at  the  fountain  and  when  Doc 
looked  up  from  the  gallon  of  chocolate  syrup  he 
was  pouring  into  the  dispenser  Earl  thought  he 
was  going  to  throw  the  jar  right  at  them.  When 
the  woman  left  and  Doc  settled  down  and  Earl 
told  him  that  the  bortion  was  for  Dan's  sister, 
Doc  scratched  his  head  and  said  a  first-class  one 
should  run  right  around  three  hundred  dollars. 
Bo  said,  "Don't  they  have  any  cheaper  ones  than 
that?" 

Doc  said,  "Well,  there  are  ways  of  cutting 
corners  but  it  would  be  hard  getting  much  below 
three  hundred  dollars." 

Bo  said,  "Well  we  know  of  one  that's  going  for 
twenty-five." 

Doc  whistled  and  picked  up  the  chocolate-syrup 
jar  and  began  pouring.  "Don't  tell  me  any  more 
about  it  and  forget  you  even  mentioned  it  to  me. 
Okay?" 

"Okay,  Doc,  whatever  you  say." 

Dan  went  on  a  short  haul  and  came  back.  He 
looked  worried. 

"Where  am  I  going  to  raise  that  kind  of 
money?" 

Bo  said,  "You  want  to  haul  some  whiskey  for 
Claude  Johnson?  We  can  get  twenty-five  dollars 
out  of  him." 

"No  man,  I  ain't  going  to  haul  no  whiskey  in 
my  Chrysler.  If  I  lose  my  Chrysler  I  am  through. 
The  law  would  catch  me  in  a  minute,  shoot  my 
car  full  of  holes,  and  where  would  I  be?  I  tell 
you  where  I'd  be,  I'd  be  wiped  out.  That's  where 
I'd  be." 

Earl  and  Bo  could  think  of  nothing  else  except 
collecting  over  two  thousand  bottles  which  was 
impossible. 

Suddenly  Dan  snapped  his  fingers.  "I  got  it. 
Small  loans,  that's  where  I'll  go.  Up  there  on 
Assembly  Street.    I've  heard  about  them  places 
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They're  up  there  someplace.  All  we  got  to  do  is 
find  them.  Let's  get  in  the  car  and  I'll  drive  and 
you  boys  read  the  signs,  we're  bound  to  run  into 
them." 

Bo  said,  "Wait  a  second.  I'll  go  check  the  yellow 
pages." 

The  Friendly  Kredit  Co.  were  friendly  enough. 
They  agreed  that  a  twenty-five-dollar  loan  could 
be  arranged  in  ten  minutes  and  that  even  if  Dan 
couldn't  sign  his  name  his  mark  would  be  fine. 
They  drew  up  the  papers.  Everything  was  set 
until  they  explained  that  Dan  would  have  to  use 
his  car  for  collateral.  They  then  explained  what 
collateral  meant.    Dan  shook  his  head,  "No  sir." 

They  explained  what  collateral  meant  again. 

"No  sir,  I  ain't  signing  no  paper  mentioning 
anything  about  my  Chrysler." 

They  tried  again  and  finally  Earl  and  Bo  tried. 

"No  sir  ...  no  sir  ...  I  appreciate  it  and 
I  know  you  gentlemen  will  treat  me  honest  but, 
no  sir." 

They  went  back  to  the  drugstore. 

Earl  tried  to  read  Dan  a  Batman  and  Robin 
funny  book  but  he  was  too  restless  and  worried 
to  sit  still.  He  got  out  of  the  car  and  began 
polishing  the  grille  and  the  radiator,  and  going 
over  the  windows.  He  was  moving  too  fast  and 
Earl  could  tell  he  was  very  tense. 

As  the  sun  set  behind  the  magnolias  of  the 
Logan  Elementary  School  yard,  Dan  came  inside 
and  sat  under  the  wheel.  Finally  he  spoke.  He 
spoke  toward  the  window.  "How  much  whiskey 
Mr.  Johnson  want  hauled?" 

Bo  said,  "Fifty  gallons  up  and  fifty  gallons 
back." 

Earl  said,  "Why  is  that?" 

"He  needs  some  aged  stuff  for  blending  and 
it's  up  in  Camden." 


Dan  said  in  a  strangled  voice,  "How's  it 
packed?" 

Bo  said,  "Kegs." 

Earl  said,  "How  come  you  know  so  much?" 

"He's  my  uncle,  isn't  he?  Besides  I  tried  to 
borrow  the  money  from  him  but  he's  broke  until 
he  can  get  this  delivery  in." 

"Well,  why  can't  he  deliver  it  himself?" 

"His  cars  are  all  hot." 

Dan  sighed  lowly.  "They  watching  his  house?" 

Bo  said,  "No." 

It  was  dark  in  the  car  when  Earl  heard  a  small 
thudding  sound  from  Dan.  He  looked  over  the 
seat.  Dan  was  biting  the  top  of  the  steering 
wheel.  Earl  whispered,  "Let's  haul  it,  Dan.  Me 
and  Bo  will  be  along.  We  can  drive  out  Taylor 
and  get  on  those  back  roads.  I  know  every  inch 
of  those  roads.  We  can  rr.ake  it  before  midnight." 

"Boy,  I  been  praying  youall  would  come  along. 
I  just  don't  seem  to  have  any  choice.  Okay,  we'll 
haul  it.  But  I  want  one  thing  understood — if  the 
law  starts  after  us  I  want  you  boys  to  promise  me 
you'll  jump  and  hide  out  in  the  woods.  If  youall 
will  agree  to  that  we'll  do  it." 

Bo  nudged  Earl  in  his  ribs.  "You  got  my 
promise,  Dan.   I'll  jump.   How  about  you,  Earl?" 

"Me  too,  Dan.    I'll  jump." 

Dan  turned  around  smiling.   "Let's  get  going." 

After  the  sun  had  set  and  the  alleys  were  in 
darkness,  Dan  drove  his  car  to  the  rear  of  Claude 
Johnson's  place  for  the  pickup.  The  unaged 
whiskey  was  packed  in  five  ten-gallon  wooden 
kegs.  Each  keg  weighed  about  forty  pounds  and 
the  size  was  perfect  for  the  big  trunk  on  the 
Chrysler.  Claude  gave  Bo  the  keys  to  the  store- 
house and  told  him  to  place  them  in  a  tomato  can 
by  the  door  when  they  left.  They  loaded  the  five 
kegs  into  the  trunk  and  started  off.    They  knew 
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the  tail  end  of  the  car  had  dropped  down  with  the 
two  hundred  pounds  but  it  wasn't  until  they  were 
out  on  Harden  Street  heading  for  Taylor  that  they 
realized  the  springs  had  collapsed.  The  car  was 
squatting  down  on  the  chassis  and  every  small 
bump  they  touched  felt  like  driving  over  a  rail- 
road ci'osstie.  The  car  was  taking  a  bad  beating 
and  Dan  pulled  over  under  a  dark  lane  of  trees. 
They  got  out  and  looked  at  the  rear  of  the  car. 
It  looked  like  it  didn't  have  any  rear  wheels.  Dan 
shook  his  head,  "Now  that  won't  do.  That  won't 
do  at  all." 

Bo  said,  "Let's  put  a  couple  of  kegs  up  on  the 
front  seat.   That  ought  to  balance  her." 

They  took  three  kegs  out  of  the  trunk  and  put 
them  on  the  front  seat  floorboards.  Earl  and  Bo 
crowded  around  the  kegs  and  sat  on  the  front 
seat.  They  went  out  Taylor  to  Greene  over  to 
Reade  and  then  out  the  back  roads  all  the  thirty- 
seven  miles  to  Camden.  They  arrived  at  Claude's 
storehouse  at  ten  o'clock  and  unloaded  the  five 
kegs. 

The  whiskey  was  stored  in  the  back  of  the 
store.  Dan  saw  it  first.  "Oh  Lord,  look  at  that. 
We  are  through." 

The  fifty  gallons  for  the  return  trip  wasn't 
stored  in  ten-gallon  kegs,  it  was  in  a  single  fifty- 
five-gallon  Coca-Cola  barrel.  There  was  no  way 
to  carry  it  without  the  Chrysler's  rear  end 
dragging  the  ground.  The  barrel  was  too  big  to 
get  through  the  door  of  the  car  and  put  it  on  the 
front  seat.  Dan  looked  around  the  warehouse 
for  Mason  jars  or  five-gallon  tins  or  anything  he 
could  use  to  spread  the  weight  out,  but  there 
was  nothing. 

Dan  sat  up  on  a  loading  platform  with  his  head 
in  his  hands.  "I  knew  that  trip  up  here  was 
going  too  good.    I  knew  it." 

Bo  got  a  piece  of  rope  and  measured  the  barrel 
and  took  the  rope  out  to  the  car.  He  returned 
shaking  his  head.  "It  won't  fit  anywhere  but  in 
the  trunk.  And  it  just  will  fit  there.  We'll  have 
to  leave  the  trunk  lid  up  and  lash  it  down." 

Dan  moaned.  "Oh  man.  that's  all  the  law  has 
to  see  is  that  back  end  dragging  and  the  edge  of 
that  barrel  sticking  out.    We  ain't  got  a  chance." 

Earl  and  Bo  left  Dan  sitting  on  the  platform 
and  went  over  to  the  car.  "Listen,  why  don't  I  go 
call  Claude.   Maybe  he's  got  some  suggestions." 

Bo  called  back  to  Dan,  "Dan,  listen,  we're  going 
down  and  call  up  Claude.    S?e  what  he  says." 

Dan  didn't  answer. 

They  started  for  the  street.  Suddenly  Bo 
snapped  his  fingers.  "Wait  a  minute.  Wait  a 
minute.  We  can't  call  Claude,  they  got  his  phone 
tapped.   All  they  have  to  hear  is  that  he's  expect- 


ing a  load  in  tonight  and  we're  in  real  trouble." 
They  stood  still  in  the  dark  gazing  at  the  white 
lights  and  the  red  neon  of  an  all-night  cafe  on  the 
outskirts  of  Camden.  They  returned  to  Dan  and 
sat  with  him  on  the  platform.  The  giant  barrel 
loomed  like  a  glacier  on  the  floor  before  them. 

Earl  said,  "We  might  as  well  try  and  cai'ry  a 
piano  as  that  thing."  They  were  quiet  for  a 
while.  Fertilizer  had  been  loaded  on  the  platform 
they  were  sitting  on  and  the  sharp  yellow  smell 
was  still  heavy  in  the  air.  A  dog  barked  in  the 
distance. 

Finally  Dan  spoke,  "Them  were  pretty  good 
back  roads  there.    I  think  I'm  all  for  trying  it." 

Bo  said,  "I'm  for  forgetting  it.  We'll  go  back 
and  make  Claude  pay  us  half  of  the  money.  We'll 
get  the  rest  tomorrow  someplace." 

Dan  said,  "Someplace,  like  where?" 

Earl  said,  "Don't  worry,  Dan.  We'll  figure 
something  out." 

Dan  shook  his  head,  "Naw,  that  ain't  no  good. 
If  he  don't  get  his  whiskey  we  don't  get  our 
money.  What's  fair  is  fair  and  we  made  an 
agreement." 

Bo  spoke.  "Let's  at  least  see  how  it  looks  in  the 
trunk." 

After  Earl  backed  the  car  up  they  laid  two 
pieces  of  timber  from  the  floor  to  the  car  trunk 
and  began  rolling  the  barrel  up  the  skid.  The 
barrel  weighed  almost  three  hundred  pounds  and 
Dan  pushed  the  back  and  Earl  and  Bo  pushed  the 
sides.  Slowly  it  settled  into  the  trunk.  Dan 
pulled  the  timbers  out,  "Now  let's  see  how  she 
looks."  He  tried  to  close  the  trunk  lid.  It  came 
down  one  foot  and  stopped.  The  lid  stuck  up  from 
the  car  on  a  thirty-degree  angle.  Dan  groaned, 
"Oh  Lord — that's  bad.  You  can  tell  what  it  is 
even  in  the  dark."  Bo  pulled  the  heavy  rope  out. 
of  the  back  seat  and  began  lashing  the  trunk 
lid  down  as  tight  as  it  would  go.  It  came  down 
another  inch  but  no  more. 

Earl  said,   "How  about  the  springs?" 

Dan  took  a  flashlight  and  slid  under  the  car. 
He  whistled.  "Gone.  It's  squatting  right  on  the 
frame.    Might  as  well  not  have  any  springs." 

Even  in  the  dark  of  the  storehouse  they  could 
tell  that  the  Chrysler's  rear  end  would  be  drag- 
ging the  ground  and  every  policeman,  preacher, 
and  Boy  Scout  would  know  what  they  were  haul- 
ing.   Their  only  hope  was  the  back  roads. 

Xt's  thirty-seven  miles  from  Camden  to  Columbia 
and  a  good  car  with  no  strain  can  get  there  in 
thirty  minutes;  but  the  roads  that  Earl  directed 
Dan  over  cut  through  the  swamp  and  ran  along 
the  edge  of  the  Congaree  River,  and  the  journey 
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Mrs.  Baker  will  see  her  grandchildren  tomorrow 


There's  hardly  an  achievement  of  medical  science  that's 
more  heartening  than  what  you  see  here— an  elderly 
patient  who  has  been  literally  given  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Thanks  to  excellent  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  care— 
and  new  drugs  that  are  a  vital  part  of  that  care— many 
diseases  of  later  life  can  be  effectively  controlled  for  years. 

In  fact,  so  much  can  be  done  to  help  elderly  people  who 
need  surgery— or  who  are  victims  of  arthritis,  diabetes, 


and  certain  disorders  of  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  and 
kidneys— that  chronic  illness,  pain,  and  disability  are  no 
longer  accepted  as  inevitable  results  of  aging. 

The  real  goal  of  medical  science  is  not  only  to  add  more 
years  to  your  life,  but  also  more  life  to  your  years.  The 
goal  of  Parke-Davis  is  equally  well  defined -to  develop 
new  and  better  medicines  for  people  of  all  ages. 
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from  the  outskirts  of  Camden  to  Spider  Hill  that 
overlooks  the  city  took  three  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes.  The  rear  end  kept  wanting  to  fishtail 
with  all  the  weight  concentrated  in  the  trunk. 
Added  to  that,  when  they  went  up  a  hill  or  down 
a  hill  the  exhaust  pipe  and  the  gas  tank  would 
scrape  along  the  roadbed.  At  the  top  of  Spider 
Hill  Dan  collapsed  over  the  steering  wheel.  "Man, 
I  am  a  nervous  wreck." 

Without  thinking,  P>o  blurted  out,  "If  you  think 
you're  nervous  now  just  wait  till  we  get  on 
Richland  Street."  Hut  Dan  was  too  tired  to  hear 
ami  the  message  didn't  register.  Earl  heard  it 
and  a  pair  of  cold  claws  began  kneading  his 
stomach. 

Claude's  place  was  on  Richland  Street  just 
south  of  Wayne  at  the  bottom  of  a  half-mile  hill. 
They  started  down  the  hill  and  Bo  spoke.  There 
was  a  shrill  nervous  quality  in  his  voice,  as  if  he 
had  been  keeping  a  terrible  secret  from  them. 
"You'll  have  that  money  in  no  time  now,  Dan. 
Maybe  a  little  bonus  for  all  this  extra  risk." 

Dan  said,  "All  I  want  right  now  is  to  get  rid 
of  that  whiskey.   Nothing  else." 

The  road  was  clay  with  washed  ruts  and  the 
car  began  to  chatter.  Dan  spoke  again,  "When 
does  he  want  me  to  flash  my  lights?" 

Bo  said,  "Stop  at  Gadsden  Street.  Just  hit 
them  once  and  then  leave  them  off.  If  he  flashes 
once  it's  okay.  If  he  flashes  three  times  turn  off 
and  keep  going." 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"Means  the  law  is  waiting." 

"Oh  Lord,  don't  tell  me  that.  Where  am  I  going 
to  drive?  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  he  was  being 
watched.  Oh  Lord,  if  I  had  any  sense  I'd  drive 
straight  to  the  police  station  right  now." 

Bo's  face  firmed.  "It's  going  to  be  all  right, 
Dan.  I  know  it  is."  Earl  didn't  speak.  He  felt 
warm  sweat  drenching  him  under  his  arms  and 
across  his  chest. 

At  Gadsden  Street  Bo  said,  "Flash  the  lights, 
Dan.    Flash  them." 

"You  flash  them.  My  hands'  so  slick  I  can 
hardly  hold  the  wheel." 

Bo  reached  over  and  turned  the  lights  off  and 
then  back  on.  They  slowed  down  and  waited. 
And  then  Claude's  lights  went  off  and  then  on. 
They  were  safe.  The  law  wasn't  around.  Claude 
Johnson  had  flashed  his  lights  only  once  and 
everything  was  all  right. 

The  sweat  had  cooled  on  Earl's  chest  and  arms 
and  he  began  to  relax.  Claude's  place  was  less 
than  two  blocks  away.  They  passed  under  a  street 
lamp  and  he  saw  a  faint  grim  smile  on  Dan's 
face.    Earl  squeezed  Bo  around  the  shoulders.   A 
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block  and  a  half  to  go  now.  Earl  could  see  Claude 
smoking  his  pipe  on  the  porch.  One  block  to  go 
ami  Karl  was  dying  to  let  out  a  Rebel  Yell.  He 
held  it  back  until  they  were  fifty  yards  from 
Wayne  Street.  He  cupped  his  hand  over  his 
mouth  and  let  out  a  soft  yell  that  felt  great. 
It  was  a  beautiful  noise  and  Bo  joined  in  at  the 
end.  They  did  it  again.  This  time  it  sounded  like 
two  beagle  hounds  coming  home  after  being  awaj 
a  long,  long  time.  Dan  murmured  a  pleasant 
sound  and  they  all  three  joined  in  the  final  rising, 
sweet  yell.  The  beautiful  noise  was  interrupted 
by  a  siren. 

"All  right,  pull  over." 

A  wet  pulsing  panic  seized  Earl,  Bo  grew  rigid, 
and  Dan,  after  he  had  stopped  the  car,  flopped 
forward  on  the  steering  wheel  as  if  he  had  been 
hit  with  a  post-hole  digger. 

The  officer's  flashlight  stung  in  and  counted  the 
faces.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  look  any 
further.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  open  the 
trunk  and  taste  the  whiskey,  for  all  of  the  misery 
and  panic  and  guilt  were  shining  out  from  the 
grim  faces. 

"All  right,  what  are  you  carrying?" 

Bo's  voice  skittered  up,  "Scrap  iron." 

"Let's  have  a  look." 

The  officer  pushed  down  his  kick  stand  on  the 
motorcycle  and  dismounted.  The  light  appeared 
in  the  rear  window  and  Earl  heard  him  tap  the 
flashlight  on  the  full  barrel  of  Kershaw  County 
Corn  Whiskey. 

The  officer  returned.  "Well,  well,  well  .  .  .  and 
you  a  cab  driver." 

"Yessir." 

"Fast  Dan  Cab  Co.  I  supose  you  have  a  license 
for  that  too,  haven't  you?" 

"No  sir." 

"Give  me  your  driver's  license." 

"No  sir." 

"No  sir,  what?" 

"No  sir.   I  don't  ha\e  none." 

The  officer  took  a  leather  notebook  out  of  the 
saddlebag.    "Where's  this  whiskey  going?" 

No  one  spoke. 

"Come  on,  speak  up." 

Dan  said,  "Captain,  you  know  I  can't  tell  you 
that." 

The  officer  looked  down  the  street  at  Claude's. 
"Well,  it  doesn't  take  any  Sherlock  Holmes  to 
figure  that  one  out."  He  came  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  car  and  opened  the  door.  "All  right, 
you  boys  come  out  here.  I  want  some  infor- 
mation." 

Earl  and  Bo  got  out.  "Names?  Addresses? 
Parents?  School?"   He  filled  out  a  long  complaint 
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form.  "Which  one  of  you  know  Claude  Johnson?" 

Earl  said,  "We  both  do." 

"I  guess  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  you're  in 
serious  trouble?" 

"No  sir." 

He  looked  at  Bo.    "You  Claude's  nephew?" 

"Yessir." 

"Want  to  say  anything  for  the  record?"  He  had 
his  book  on  the  fender.  He  handed  the  flashlight 
to  Earl.   "Here,  hold  this." 

Bo  started  talking  slowly,  then  faster,  then  as 
fast  as  he  could.  He  told  the  officer  everything. 
About  Dan's  cab,  about  the  records  in  the  Blue 
Ribbon  tablet,  about  Dan's  sister,  Thelma,  the 
small  loans,  the  imaged  whiskey,  the  big  fifty-five- 
gallon  Coca-Cola  barrel,  the  ride  back  from  Cam- 
den, Spider  Hill,  everything.  .  .  . 

J.  he  officer  was  silent  for  a  while.  Dan  kept 
leaning  on  the  steering  wheel  trying  to  believe  it 
was  all  a  bad,  bad  dream.  The  officer  led  thorn 
away  from  the  car.  "Dar's  sister  is  Thelma 
Driggers?" 

Earl  said,  "Yessir." 

The  officer  seemed  to  be  smiling,  "Well,  how 
about  that?  I'll  tell  you  something.  Thelma 
Driggers  used  to  cook  for  us.  practically  raised 
my  kids  while  I  was  off  in  the  Navy.  Where  is 
she  now?" 

"Up  in  Charlotte." 

"Well,  boy,  I'm  really  sorry  to  hear  about  her 
difficulty.  I  really  am."  He  folded  the  complaint 
sheet  in  half  and  held  it  by  the  corner. 

"How  old  are  you  boys?" 

"Fifteen." 

"What  grade?" 

"We'll  be  in  the  tenth  come  September." 

"Well  boys,"  the  officer  said,  "I  guess  I  don't 
have  to  tell  you  how  close  you  came  to  getting 
into  some  real  trouble." 

Bo  said,  "No  sir." 

The  words  "how  close"  rang  in  Earl's  ears. 
Tears  welled  in  his  eyes  and  the  small  white  lights 


from  the  colored  houses  along  Richland  Street 
looked  green  and  red  and  gold. 

"I'm  not  going  to  take  you  boys  in.  I'm  going 
to  tear  up  these  complaints." 

The  gold  lights  turned  silver  and  then  back  to 
gold  and  beautiful  music  came  from  some  place  in 
the  top  of  the  tall  loblolly  pines  that  lined  the 
street. 

"All  right,  now  get  back  in  that  car.  Tell 
Claude  I'll  leave  him  alone  for  a  few  days  but 
no  more.   Understand?" 

"We  understand." 

Dan  was  paralyzed.  Bo  pushed  him  over  in  the 
seat  and  took  the  emergency  brake  off  and  began 
coasting  down  the  hill.  He  flashed  his  lights 
once  and  Claude  returned  the  signal  by  flashing 
as  fast  as  he  could.  He  had  seen  the  police  officer. 
When  they  got  to  the  driveway  Claude  came 
running  down  the  steps  and  into  the  yard.  "Get 
that  stuff  out  of  here.  For  Christ's  sake,  Dan, 
are  you  out  of  your  mind?"  Bo  leaned  out  the 
window  and  told  him  part  of  the  story. 

Dan  didn't  speak  or  move.  He  just  sat  there 
like  he'd  had  his  backbone  removed.  After  the 
whiskey  had  been  unloaded,  Bo  and  Earl  got  the 
money  from  Claude  and  sent  the  money  order  to 
Thelma. 

Dan  acted  limp  all  that  night  and  all  the  next 
day.  Finally  they  made  him  drink  down  a  couple 
of  Atlantic  Ales  but  he  still  wouldn't  talk.  He 
jusl  sat  out  there  on  the  front  bumper  of  his 
Chrysler  and  drank  and  smiled  and  every  now 
and  then  he'd  shake  his  head.  Then  he'd  pause 
a  while  and  drink  some  more,  and  shake  his  head 
some  more. 

It  was  after  sunset  and  the  mockingbird  that 
usually  hung  around  the  drugstore  had  arrived 
and  was  making  a  sound  like  a  torn  cat  when 
Dan  slowly  arose  from  the  bumper  and,  taking  his 
chamois  cloth,  he  smiled  and  began  stroking 
softly,  softly  stroking  the  radiator,  the  hood,  the 
fenders  and  the  chrome  trim  of  his  beautiful 
1!):',!)   Deluxe  Chrysler. 


Harper's  Magazine,  May  1961, 


It's  more  fun 

to  be  No.2. 

\bu've  got 

someplace  to  go. 


"A  disease  is  sweeping  the  country 
today.  I  call  it  Corporationitis. 
Big  companies  catch  it. 
The  danger  signal  is  when  you  try  to 
get  a  box  of  paper  clips  and  four  vice- 
presidents  have  to  okay  the  requisition. 
Working  in  slow-motion  is  no  fun. 
At  Avis  we  get  things  done  fast.  Our 
cars  are  washed  before  they're  rented.  Our  gas  tanks 
are  filled  to  the  top.  Our  ashtrays  are  empty.  The  car  we 
give  you  is  a  new  car  like  a  lively,  super-torque  Ford. 
It's  easier  to  get  these  things  done  at  Avis. 
You  see,  we're  still  small  enough  to  tell  the  car  polishers 
from  the  apple  polishers." 


Avis  Vice  Pres.,Bud  Morrow 
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The  Quickening 

War  Against 

Viruses 

by  Maya  Pines 


As  they  unlock  the  secrets  of  living 
cells  .  .  .  American  and  British  scien- 
tists are  developing  tvholly  new  lines 
of  defense  against  man's  smallest  and 
most  lethal  foes. 

JEj very body  complains  about  virus  diseases — 
from  the  common  cold  and  flu  to  intestinal  upsets 
and  "virus  X."  Some  of  our  most  serious  ill- 
nesses, such  as  hepatitis  or  encephalitis,  can  be 
traced  to  infection  by  viruses.  Yet  until  recently 
it  could  be  said  that  nobody  did  a  thing  about 
curing  them. 

A  virus  disease,  almost  by  definition,  was  some- 
thing medical  science  practically  gave  up  about, 
once  you'd  caught  it.  Prevention  was  possible  in 
many  cases  where  a  vaccine  existed,  as  for  small- 
pox or  polio,  and  where  it  was  used  in  advance. 
But  if  anyone  was  unlucky  enough  to  come  down 
with  a  viral  illness  for  which  no  vaccine  had  yet 
been  developed,  or  to  contract  polio  or  smallpox 
despite  the  vaccine,  doctors  had  little  to  offer 
beyond  the  familiar  prescription,  "Stay  in  bed, 
rest,  and  take  plenty  of  liquids." 

Even  the  most  daring  medical  researchers  hesi- 
tated to  believe  that  ways  could  be  found  to  stop 
the  growth  of  viruses  in  the  body  without  caus- 
ing irreparable  harm  to  the  patient.  Yet  in  the 
past  five  years  this  process  has  begun — and  the 


excitement  among  the  scientists  involved  knows    I 
no  bounds. 

If  they  succeed  in  finding  ways  to  combat  virus 
diseases,  their  work  may  rival  in  importance  the 
discovery  of  antibiotics  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  wonder  drugs  of  that  era  help  us  control 
such  bacterial  diseases  as  typhoid,  strep  throat, 
syphilis,  and  some  forms  of  pneumonia.  After 
World  War  II  they  led  to  enormous  optimism, 
with  the  general  impression  that  all  infectious 
diseases  were  under  control  or  would  soon  give 
way  to  drugs.  In  fact,  however,  nothing  was 
known  about  how  to  cure — or  even  treat — the 
diseases  caused  by  viruses,  which  are  far  more 
common  and  often  more  debilitating  than  those 
caused  by  bacteria. 

Viruses  are  the  smallest  infectious  particles 
that  are  known  to  exist,  so  minute  that  they  can 
be  seen  only  under  electron  microscopes  which 
magnify  objects  more  than  100,000  times.  Ap- 
parently lifeless,  and  unable  to  reproduce  on  their 
own.  they  propagate  by  invading  a  living  cell  and 
forcing  it  to  manufacture  more  viruses  in  their 
image.  In  the  process,  it  is  suspected,  some 
viruses  alter  the  very  genetic  nature  of  the  cell 
they  invade,  and  in  this  sense  they  may  be  called 
"bits  of  heredity." 

Although  some  antiviral  vaccines  have  existed 
for  a  long  time,  the  best-known  being  the  vaccine 
against  smallpox,  they  resulted  from  brilliant 
deductions  by  such  men  as  Jenner  and  Pasteur 
who  never  had  a  chance  to  see  the  viruses  and 
merely  assumed  their  existence.  Until  1948,  when 
Harvard's  Dr.  John  Enders  devised  a  new  way 
to  make  viruses  grow  in  cultures  of  human  tissue, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  study  viruses  me- 
thodically. His  technique  cleared  the  way  for  the 
development  of  polio  and  measles  vaccines,  as  well 
as  the  discovery  of  hundreds  of  previously  un- 
known viruses. 

Vaccines  are  killed  or  weakened  viruses  which 
stimulate  the  body  to  produce  specific  antibodies. 
These  antibodies  then  recognize  and  attack  the 
virus  whenever  it  enters  the  body  again.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  so  many  kinds  of  viruses — all 
living  creatures,  even  bacteria,  seem  vulnerable 
to  large  numbers  of  them — that  it  would  be  im- 
practical, if  not  impossible,  to  develop  specific 
vaccines  against  them  all.  To  complicate  matters 
and  drive  vaccine  makers  to  distraction,  new 
strains  of  viruses  keep  turning  up  just  in  time  to 
resist  existing  vaccines.  Because  of  such  virus 
"drift"  last  year,  for  instance,  the  massive  pro- 
gram of  flu  shots  did  very  little  to  prevent  an 
epidemic  and  some  government  scientists  now 
doubt  that  it  was  worth  the  effort. 


Other  people's  antibodies,  such  as  those  given 
n  gamma  globulin  shots  against  measles,  can 
irevent  some  illnesses  or  make  them  much  milder. 
Jut  they  must  be  taken  very  soon  after  exposure 
o  the  disease,  before  its  symptoms  appear. 

Not  only  have  viruses  been  difficult  to  isolate 
aid  identify — new  ones  are  still  being  found  all 
he  time — but  their  actual  role  in  producing 
lisease  remains  unclear.  Many  virus  infections 
>roduce  no  visible  disease  at  all ;  for  each  case  of 
laralytic  polio  there  are  hundreds  of  polio  infec- 
ions  so  mild  as  to  remain  unrecognized.  Yet  in 
certain  circumstances  the  consequences  of  even 
:he  mildest  virus  infection  may  be  disastrous — as 
in  the  case  of  defective  babies  born  to  mothers 
who  had  German  measles  during  the  first  three 
months  of  pregnancy. 


Hope  for  the  Unvaccinated 
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ther  long-term  consequences  are  only  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
researchers,  human  cancer  is  one  such  conse- 
quence. Parkinsonism,  multiple  sclerosis,  and 
some  aspects  of  the  aging  process  have  all  been 
mentioned  as  possibly  of  viral  origin.  "It  has  be- 
come clear  that  many  of  the  chronic  diseases  of 
later  life  must  have  their  beginning  in  early  life 
— some  of  them,  perhaps  many,  viral  in  origin," 
says  Dr.  Robert  J.  Huebner,  chief  of  the  Labora- 
tory of  Infectious  Diseases  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  line  of  thought  in  medi- 
cal research,  and  one  rapidly  becoming  so  popular 
that  an  unconvinced  scientist  facetiously  sug- 
gested setting  up  a  new  research  center  to  be 
called  "The  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Schizo- 
phrenia, Nearsightedness,  Cancer,  and  Other 
Viral  Diseases." 

Despite  the  widespread  interest  in  viruses, 
until  the  past  five  years  it  was  not  generally 
believed  possible  that  any  remedies  for  virus 
diseases  could  be  developed  (although,  of  course, 
some  could  be  prevented  by  vaccines).  And  until 
1962  not  a  single  such  remedy  existed. 

Today,  however,  the  search  for  antiviral  agents 
is  proceeding  briskly  on  two  main  fronts:  One 
group  of  scientists  is  hunting  for  drugs  that 
can  block  specific  viruses;  others  are  studying 
interferon,  a  substance  produced  by  the  body  it- 
self as  a  defense  against  all  viruses. 

For  those  who  pin  their  hopes  on  antiviral 
drugs,  the  achievement  of  an  ophthalmologist  at 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  Dr. 
Herbert  Kaufman,  in  treating  eye  infections  two 
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years  ago  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era.  Previ- 
ous experiments  had  shown  that  an  anticancer 
drug  named  IDU  Cfor  5-iodo-2-deoxyuridine) 
could  block  virus  growth  in  a  test  tube.  Using 
this  drug  in  the  form  of  eyedrops,  Dr.  Kaufman 
succeeded  in  curing  serious  infections  caused  by 
the  cold-sore  (Herpes)  virus.  This  drug  has  now 
won  general  acceptance  and  has  prevented  blind- 
ness in  hundreds  of  cases  in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad. 
Although  it  has  shown  signs  of  activity  against 
several  other  virus  diseases,  such  as  smallpox 
and  some  forms  of  encephalitis,  it  is  too  toxic  for 
anything  but  external  use.  Half-a-dozen  other 
drugs  or  derivatives  of  IDU  are  now  being  in- 
vestigated to  see  whether  they  would  prove 
equally  effective  while  doing  less  damage. 

Another  drug,  thiosemicarbazone,  was  actually 
taken  by  mouth  by  1,101  persons  in  Madras, 
India,  during  a  smallpox  epidemic  there  last  year. 
Supervised  by  Dr.  D.  J.  Bauer  of  Great  Britain's 
Wellcome  Foundation,  this  was  the  first  attempt 
at  preventing  a  virus  disease  by  means  of  drugs. 
All  of  the  persons  involved  in  the  experiment  had 
slept  in  a  room  with  a  smallpox  patient.  Some  of 
them  received  the  drug  quite  late  in  the  twelve-to- 
fourteen-day  incubation  period,  though  not  so 
late  as  to  have  broken  out  in  a  rash.  Of  this 
group,  only  three  persons  developed  smallpox — 
all  mild  cases — while  among  the  1,126  similar 
persons  who  served  as  controls,  seventy-eight 
developed  smallpox  and  twelve  died.  The  British 
medical  publication,  The  Lancet,  called  this  "the 
most  significant  advance  in  smallpox  control  since 
the  days  of  Jenner." 

What  with  increasing  air  travel,  smallpox 
"scares"  are  likely  to  occur  frequently  in  the 
U.  S.  At  the  same  time  the  nation  has  become 
highly  vulnerable  to  smallpox,  since  three  Ameri- 
cans out  of  four  fail  to  keep  up  their  vaccina- 
tions. So  this  advance  may  save  lives  quite  close 
to  home. 

Before  drug  therapy  can  be  developed  much 
further  along  these  lines,  however,  researchers 
need  to  find  the  answers  to  some  key  questions 
about  how  and  why  the  drugs  work.  This  is  a 
slow,  meticulous,  painstaking  task  now  being  car- 
ried out  in  several  laboratories  around  the  coun- 
try. Prominent  among  them  is  New  York's 
Rockefeller  Institute. 

Here  Dr.  Igor  Tamm,  a  tall  biochemist  of  Es- 
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tonian  origin,  spends  his  days  absorbed  in  his 
detective  work.  Relying  on  ever-larger  and  more 
complicated  apparatus — ultracentrifuges,  incu- 
bators of  odd  shapes  and  sizes,  spectrophotom- 
eters, body-temperature  rooms,  cold  rooms, 
sterile  cooled  rooms  with  filtered  air,  and  a 
powerful  microscope  equipped  for  photography, 

which  sits  enthroned  in  its  own  darkroom he 

has  been  closing  in  on  ever-smaller  areas  within 
the  cell. 

Viruses,  he  explains,  do  not  have  the  molecular 
building  blocks  or  the  energy  with  which  to  re- 
produce by  themselves.  They  can  multiply  only  by 
using  what  they  find  in  a  cell.  "Since  the  building 
blocks  are  the  same  for  cell  and  virus,  it  was 
thought  unlikely  five  years  ago  that  you  could 
specifically  inhibit  one  and  not  the  other,"  he 
says. 

The  break  came  with  the  discovery  of  a  new 
enzyme  (RNA-polymerase),  never  present  in 
healthy  cells,  which  viruses  manufacture  in  the 
infected  cell.  By  focusi-g  on  this  enzyme,  Dr. 
Tamm  and  his  associate,  Dr.  Hans  Eggers,  suc- 
ceeded in  interfering  with  virus  growth  alone. 
In  1961  they  showed  that  a  chemical  called  HBB 
inhibited  the  synthesis  of  viral  nucleic  acid.  Many 
viruses  such  as  polio,  Coxsackie,  rhinovirus,  and 
others  which  belong  to  the  group  known  as 
picornaviruses  are  stopped  in  their  tracks  by 
HBB  and  another  drug,  guanidine.  The  drugs  do 
not  hamper  the  normal  processes  of  the  host  cell, 
yet  seem  greatly  to  lessen  the  damage  inflicted  by 
the  virus.  Apparently  they  act  by  blocking  the 
new  enzyme  (RNA-polymerase)  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  synthesis  of  viral  nucleic  acid. 

This  explanation  does  not  yet  satisfy  Dr. 
Tamm,  however.  "Uppermost  in  my  mind,"  he 
says,  "is  finding  the  primary  site  of  action.  With 
exactly  what  molecule  does  HBB  combine?  What 
aspect  of  the  structure  of  the  HBB  molecule  in- 
teracts with  what  aspect  of  the  receptor  mole- 
cule? Once  this  has  been  established,  we'll  have 
a  very  useful  tool  for  further  study  of  viral 
molecules." 

For  the  time  being  there  is  no  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  research  to  the  treatment  of 
virus  diseases.  "There  may  be  certain  particular 
situations  where  these  drugs  may  become  use- 
ful," says  Dr.  Tamm  cautiously,  "but  first  we 
need  to  establish  that  they  are  innocuous" 
Another  problem  is  that  drug-resistant  mutants 
appear  very  rapidly,  although  this  could  be  cir- 
cumvented by  using  HBB  and  guanidine  to- 
gether. 

Most  people,  of  course,  recover  from  virus  in- 
fections   without   benefit    of    drugs,    even    when 


these  infections  result  in  overt  disease.  Wha 
makes  them  recover?  Until  1957  there  was  no 
even  a  coherent  theory  on  this  subject.  The  body' 
only  known  defense  against  viruses  was  im 
munity  to  them— the  familiar  buildup  of  anti 
bodies  produced  either  by  vaccination  or  by  i 
previous  infection  with  the  same  virus.  This 
accounted  for  resistance  to  reinfection,  but  hov 
the  body  dealt  with  the  first  infection  remained 
a  mystery. 

Second  Line  of  Defense 

An   1957  Dr.  Alick   Isaacs   and   a  coworker   in 
England's    National    Institute    for    Medical    Re 
search  were  studying  another  poorly  understood 
phenomenon,  so-called  "virus  interference,"  when 
they  noticed  something  extraordinary.  Virus  in- 
terference had  been  known  for  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Various  scientists  had  found  that 
when  one  kind  of  virus  invaded  a  group  of  cells, 
no  other  viruses  could  gain  a  foothold.  Monkeys 
infected  with   Rift   Valley  fever  virus,   for   in- 
stance, had  proved  invulnerable  to  yellow  fever; 
this  could  not  have  been  due  to  antibodies,  since 
antibodies   against  the  Rift   Valley  fever  virus 
have    no    effect    on    the    virus    of   yellow    fever. 
Similarly,  the  oral  polio  vaccine,  which  is  made 
with    attenuated    live    virus,    never    "took"   with 
Mexican  children  who  were  already  harboring  a 
common  enterovirus  in  their  intestines.  The  vac- 
cine was  supposed  to  cause  a  mild  intestinal  infec- 
tion    and     thus     stimulate     antibodies     against 
virulent  strains  of  polio,  but  somehow  the  polio 
virus  never  got  to  first  base  when  the  other  virus 
was  present. 

Why  did  one  virus  exclude  all  others?  Dr. 
Isaacs  and  Dr.  Jean  Lindenmann  were  pondering 
this  while  they  observed  the  effects  of  killed 
influenza  virus  on  a  culture  of  chicken  cells.  They 
removed  the  treated  cells  from  their  glass  flask, 
suspending  a  fresh  batch  in  the  same  nutrient 
fluid.  And  then  they  noticed  that  the  fluid  itself 
had  acquired  a  surprising  quality:  it  could  make 
any  other  chicken  cell  resistant  to  any  kind  of 
virus  infection.  Evidently  the  first  cells  had  se- 
creted some  powerful  substance,  which  was  the 
key  to  virus  interference. 

Excited  by  this  discovery,  they  named  the  sub- 
stance "interferon."  "The  body,"  reported  Dr. 
Isaacs,  "has  not  one  line  of  defense  against 
virus  infection  but  two.  ...  The  second  line 
of  defense,  discovered  only  recently,  looks  in  some 
ways  more  like  a  first  line.  Against  the  nucleic 
acid  of  the  virus  ...  the  invaded  cell  generates 
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a  substance  that  blocks  the  repi'oduction  of  the 
virus  and  stops  the  infection."  Unlike  antibodies 
which  act  outside  the  cells,  this  substance  goes 
to  work  right  inside  the  infected  cell.  Some  of  it 
is  also  released  to  the  cell's  immediate  surround- 
ings, where  it  can  be  taken  up  by  other  cells  for 
extra  protection. 

In  a  later  experiment  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  Bethesda,  cells  infected  with  virus 
under  test-tube  conditions  either  recovered,  died, 
or  remained  chronically  infected,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  interferon  which  was  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  test  tube. 

Interferon  is  more  active  than  penicillin  per 
unit  of  weight,  in  the  opinion  of  researchers 
who  have  tried  to  extract  and  purify  it.  Unfortu- 
nately it  presents  enormous  technical  difficulties. 
A  virus-infected  animal  will  produce  interferon 
continually  for  several  days,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  it  is  reabsorbed  immediately.  Only  a  fraction 
of  the  total  can  be  extracted  at  any  given  time, 
when  the  animal  is  killed  and  his  tissues  ground 
up.  The  resulting  fluid  must  also  be  concentrated 
enough  to  be  used  in  injections — and  if  anyone 
has  yet  succeeded  in  doing  so  he  is  keeping  it  a 
secret. 

Even  in  crude  unconcentrated  form  there  are 
only  a  few  millionths  of  a  gram  of  interferon 
available  in  laboratories  here  and  abroad.  Hence 
no  truly  convincing  test  of  its  effectiveness  can 
yet  be  made.  Three  British  drug  companies  and 
the  British  government  are  developing  interferon 
for  experiments  with  animals  and  human  volun- 
teers. In  the  U.  S.,  too,  several  researchers  are 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  try  out  the  new  sub- 
stance— none  more  eagerly  than  a  young  ex- 
perimental biologist  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  Dr.  Samuel 
Baron. 

Rapid  Detection  Methods 

X*  or  the  past  few  years  Dr.  Baron  has  been 
working  on  various  kinds  of  nonspecific  factors 
involved  in  recovery  from  virus  infections.  "We 
think  we're  just  beginning  to  understand  the 
factors  influencing  the  natural  course  of  infec- 
tions." he  says.  "Now  we  can  think  about  inter- 
posing some  elements  to  speed   up  recovery." 

A  virus  infection  usually  begins  in  the  respira- 
tory tract  (as  in  measles)  or  in  the  intestines 
(as  in  polio),  he  explains.  From  there  it  gener- 
ally gets  into  the  bloodstream  and  spreads  around 
the  body  until  it  reaches  its  target  organ.  In  the 
case  of  measles,  this  means  the  skin,   where  a 


rash  appears.  In  polio,  it  is  the  nervous  system, 
with  resultant  paralysis.  Occasionally  the  target 
organ  is  also  the  first  place  where  the  virus  lands, 
such  as  the  lung  surface.  It  then  destroys  cells 
only  on  that  surface  and  never  gets  into  the 
bloodstream.  Such  infections  are  quite  mild, 
since  the  surface  is  generally  more  expendable. 
When  viruses  get  into  the  central  nervous  system, 
brain,  or  heart,  however,  they  can  be  fatal.  Inter- 
feron makes  its  appearance  almost  immediately 
after  infection.  In  the  mouse  it  has  been  identi- 
fied within  one  hour  after  injection  of  a  virus 
into  the  bloodstream.  "Within  one  hour!"  empha- 
sizes Dr.  Baron.  "This  is  the  fastest-known  de- 
fense reaction  to  a  virus."  The  level  of  interferon 
then  rises  rapidly.  So  does  the  level  of  virus 
growth.  In  an  experiment  with  encephalitis  virus, 
injected  in  the  brains  of  mice,  Dr.  Baron  showed 
the  virus  multiplying  so  rapidly  that  the  original 
two  hundred  virus  particles  had  mushroomed  to 
ten  million  particles  within  three  days.  This  level 
persisted  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  after  which, 
if  the  mouse  recovered,  the  number  of  virus 
particles  decreased. 

Curiously,  the  story  of  the  mouse's  symptoms 
did  not  parallel  what  went  on  in  its  brain.  Al- 
though virus  growth  there  reached  its  peak  on 
the  third  day,  the  first  symptoms  of  encephalitis 
<Ii  1  not  appear  until  the  fourth  day.  As  Dr.  Baron 
points  out.  "This  means  that  if  too  many  brain 
cells  are  already  destroyed  when  the  first  symp- 
toms appear,  no  therapy  will  help." 

To  stop  multiplication  in  the  early  stages,  even 
before  the  symptoms  appeared.  Dr.  Baron  re- 
sorted to  a  "nonspecific  factor"  which  had  been 
studied  by  a  French  biologist.  Dr.  Andre  Lwoff 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris:  high  tempera- 
ture. "Lwoff  and  others  before  him  had  shown 
that  the  fever  response  inhibits  the  growth  of 
many  viruses."  says  Dr.  Baron,  "so  we  attempted 
to  treat  mice  with  fever  therapy.  Mice  do  not' 
normally  have  a  fever  response,  but  we  put  them 
into  an  incubator  and  raised  their  temperature 
to  106°  F.  Their  normal  temperature  is  the  same 
as  man's,  98.6°  F.  We  found  that  if  we  treated 
them  with  fever  one  or  two  days  after  infection, 
all  the  animals  recovered.  If  we  treated  them  on 
the  third  day.  after  the  virus  had  reached  its 
maximum.  50  per  cent  of  the  animals  recovered. 
After  the  first  symptoms  of  paralysis  on  the 
fourth  day,  however,  we  could  no  longer  protect 
them."  As  soon  as  Dr.  Baron  has  enough  inter- 
feron, he  plans  to  repeat  this  experiment  using 
interferon  instead  of  fever  therapy. 

Fever  therapy  by  means  of  typhoid  injections 
or  a  hot  box  used  to  be  a  common  treatment  for 
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syphilis  and  other  diseases  long  before  there  was 
any  explanation  for  it.  Dr.  Baron,  who  is  a 
physician  as  well  as  the  father  of  four,  respects 
the  positive  effects  of  fever.  He  does  not  arti- 
ficially lower  his  own  children's  temperature  at 
the  beginning  of  infections,  as  long  as  the  fever 
does  not  go  above  102°  F  and  the  patient  is 
not  too  miserable.  The  trouble  with  this  therapy 
is  that  viruses  differ  in  their  reaction  to  heat. 
For  instance,  although  the  attenuated  polio 
viruses  cannot  grow  at  fever  temperature,  the 
virulent  polio  viruses  thrive  on  it. 

Obviously  one  great  difficulty  in  any  early 
treatment  of  virus  infections  is  the  time  lag  in 
recognizing  the  illness.  If  the  first  serious  symp- 
toms occur  long  after  the  viruses  have  reached 
their  peak,  how  can  the  patient  get  to  the  doctor 
in  time? 

According  to  Dr.  Baron,  there  are  two  reasons 
for  some  optimism:  "First,  it  may  become  pos- 
sible to  detect  extremely  small  amounts  of  virus 
as  rapidly  as  within  one  or  two  hours  after  a 
sample  is  taken  from  the  patient.  Second,  some 
signs  of  illness  often  occur  while  the  virus  moves 
to  the  target  organ.  As  the  virus  of  encephalitis 
spreads  through  the  blood  to  the  brain,  for  in- 
stance, there  may  be  a  high  fever  and  obvious 
illness.  A  broad  research  effort  is  going  on  in 
this  area  employing  electronic,  biologic-,  and 
biochemical  means.  Rapid  detection  methods  have 
not  been  used  so  far  because  there  has  been  no 
need  for  them — you  couldn't  do  anything  about  a 
virus  infection  anyway.  But  they  could  be  devel- 
oped and  used  if  needed,  as  in  a  community  out- 
break of  some  virus  disease." 

On  the  Threshold 

Jliven  assuming  that  these  methods  could  be 
worked  out.  there  remains  the  problem  of  getting 
the  remedy  to  the  site  of  infection.  Interferon 
seems  to  act  very  locally,  being  absorbed  by 
nearby  cells.  Any  treatment  with  it  would  have 
to  be  extremely  precise  as  to  time  and  place. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  drawbacks,  opinions 
about  the  practical  value  of  interferon  vary 
sharply.  "Probably  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion of  interferon  will  be  its  help  in  the  under- 
standing of  viruses."  says  Dr.  Huebner.  "We 
haven't  really  got  to  the  point  where  we  can  tell 
what  its  value  will  be.  But  I  have  great  doubts 
about  it  therapeutically — you'd  need  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  interferon  to  prevent  a  single 
community  outbreak  for  a  few  ays.  As  a  public- 
health  measure,  it  doesn't  offer  much  promise." 


Several  drug  companies  that  were  interested 
in  developing  interferon  for  commercial  pro 
duction  have  given  up  their  efforts.  Other  firms' 
still  persist. 

Dr.  Baron  believes  that  interferon  is  "poten- 
tially therapeutic,  without  question.  Enough  in 
terferon  can  inhibit  the  multiplication  of  every 
virus  studied  so  far.  It  is  stimulated  by  infection 
with  almost  any  virus.  It  will  act  in  almost  every 
cell  studied — you  put  it  in  the  fluid  around  the 
cell,  which  does  the  work  of  picking  it  up.  There 
are  very  few  substances  with  such  universal  anti- 
viral effect."  If  it  proves  feasible  to  use  monkey 
interferon  to  treat  human  beings,  as  early  tests 
in  England  suggest,  the  substance  could  be  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities — though  at  great  cost. 
Since  interferon  is  not  toxic  and  does  not  seem 
to  stimulate  the  production  of  antibodies  against 
it,  it  could  be  given  frequently. 

All  the  problems  involved  in  producing  inter- 
feron could  be  bypassed  if  ways  were  found  to 
stimulate  us  to  make  more  of  our  own.  Dr.  Isaacs' 
most  recent  research  in  England  warrants  some 
optimism  about  this  possibility.  He  now  believes 
that  interferon  may  have  played  an  important 
role  in  evolution:  It  protected  cells  against 
nucleic  acid  (the  bearer  of  heredity)  entering 
the  body  from  any  foreign  organism.  Interferon 
protects  us  against  viruses  since  they  too  contain 
nucleic  acid.  Any  kind  of  foreign  nucleic  acid 
will  start  interferon  production.  Even  a  cell's 
own  kind  of  nucleic  acid  can  be  modified  chemi- 
cally to  a  degree  of  "foreignness"  that  will  start 
the   mechanism  of   production. 

Dr.  Isaacs  believes  it  may  thus  become  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  kind  of  vaccine,  made  of  treated 
nucleic  acid,  that  will  stimulate  our  own  pro- 
duction of  interferon  and  increase  our  resistance 
to  all  virus  infections. 

Most  optimistic  of  all  is  one  young  biochemist 
who  regularly  works  Stakhanovite  hours  in  hjs 
Midwestern  laboratory.  "I  used  to  feel  that  peo- 
ple who  were  in  terrible  pain  from  cancer  would 
be  better  off  dead,"  he  told  me.  "But  now  when  I 
hear  someone  has  died  of  cancer  or  leukemia.  I'm 
very  sad  his  life  couldn't  have  been  prolonged  at 
least  a  bit  more,  until  we  found  something  that 
could  help  him.  We're  on  the  threshold  of  some- 
thing very  big." 

Few  of  his  colleagues  in  biochemistry  or  biol- 
ogy are  equally  sanguine,  and  only  a  segment  of 
them  agree  that  human  cancers  are  caused  by 
viruses.  What  they  do  share  is  a  deep  commit- 
ment to  virus  research  and  a  feeling  that  their 
work — wherever  it  may  ultimately  lead — is 
vitally   significant. 


Harper's  Magazine,  Ma;/  1964 
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He's  learning  fast. 
Are  you  earning  fast? 


nough  to  be  able  to  guarantee  him  a  college  education? 

world  is  shaping  with  enormous  speed  into  a  world  of 

ization.  A  college  education  is  not  a  luxury  in  that  world. 

tal  for  financial  success. 

>re  long  he'll  be  asking  you  for  that  college  education.  Life 

nee  is  the  way  to  say  "yes".  Through  the  accumulated  cash 

of  your  Life  Insurance  policy  you  can  guarantee  his  educa- 

nd  protect  your  family  at  the  same  time. 

choice  of  a  proper  policy  is  an  important  business  deci- 


sion. It  makes  good  sense  to  rely  on  the  company  that  lias  wort 
the  confidence  of  businessmen  .  .  .  /Etna  Life.  More  businesses 
are  group  insured  with  ,Etna  Life  than  with  any  other  company. 
Your  /Etna  representative  is  uniquely  qualified  to  offer  you  the 
best  professional  advice.  Put  time  on  your  side.  Consult  him  now. 


iETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE 


THE  CHOICE  OF  BUSINESSMEN  LETS  YOU  CHOOSE  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.  ■  Affiliates:  .-Etna  Casualty  and  Surety  Co.,  Standard  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  The  Excelsior  Life,  Canada 


An 

Englishman's 

Audit  of 

Rhodes  Scholars 

by  Lord  Elton 


They  haven 't  turned  out  exactly  as 
The  Founder  (or  his  American  critics) 
expected — but  they  have  contributed 
some  extraordinary  people  "to  the 
world's  fight"  .  .  .  ranging  from  a 
Secretary   of  State   to   a   lumberjack. 


Ooon  after  the  publication  of  the  substance  of 
Cecil  Rhodes'  Will  ten  days  after  his  death  on 
March  26,  1902,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
pronounced  ominously  "we  greatly  misread  the 
present  purpose  and  value  of  Oxford  University 
if  the  endowment  does  not  have  an  effect  quite 
contrary  to  that  which  its  founder  had  in  view." 
What  disastrous  consequences  in  particular  the 
Evening  Post  was  expecting  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships  was  not  entirely  clear  even  then. 
But  since  Rhodes  was  already  on  record  as  want- 
ing for  his  annual  draft  of  thirty-two  young 
Americans,  twenty  "young  Colonists,"  and  five 
Germans*  "th  best  men  for  the  world's  fight," 
who  after  spending  two  or  three  years  at  Oxford 
were  to  return  home  and  there  "esteem  the  per- 
formance of  public  duties  as  their  highest  aim,"  it 
was  obvious  enough  that  there  was  a  good  deal 

In  the  course  of  time  the  German  Scholarships 
were  discontinued  and  those  from  the  British  Com- 
monwealth were  considerably  increased. 


which  could  go  wrong  with  his  designs.  And  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  was  far  from  enjoying  a 
monopoly  of  lugubrious  conjecture.  In  Oxford 
crusty  dons  retailed,  and  endorsed,  over  their 
common-room  port  Henry  James's  despairing 
protest  at  the  coming  irruption  of  a  horde  of 
barbarians,  while  in  America  professors  of  sci- 
ence denounced  the  "sterile  classicism"  of  Oxford, 
and  Andrew  Carnegie  assured  all  concerned  that 
the  best  young  Americans  would  never  be  in- 
duced to  waste  their  time  at  Oxford,  since  Oxford 
could  certainly  not  give  them  what  they  wanted 
most — which,  he  explained,  would  be  dollars. 

Sixty-two  years  later  it  is  at  least  clear  that 
in  1902  the  crystal  ball  was  considerably  clouded. 
And  why  not?  In  1902  nobody  knew  whether  the 
scholars  were  to  be  schoolboys,  undergraduates, 
or  graduates.  And  when,  early  in  1903,  the  first 
emissary    of    the    Rhodes    Trustees    arrived    in 
America  to  assure  a  skeptical  convention  of  col- 
lege presidents  in  Chicago  that  their  best  course 
would  be  to  select  the  candidates  likeliest  to  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  nobody  as  yet  had  any  notion 
as  to  how  in  fact  candidates  were  to  be  selected. 
But  by   1930  a  process  of  trial   and  error  had 
gradually  evolved  the  State  and  District  Selection 
Committees,  each  consisting,  save  for  its  Chair- 
man,   exclusively    of    former    Rhodes    Scholars, 
which  today  conduct  the  two  stages  of  the  annual 
competition.  Discrimination  in  the  highest  degree 
is  required  of  these  gentlemen;  for  in  effect  they 
are  charged  with  the  apparently  superhuman  task 
of  discovering  among  almost  a  thousand  candi- 
dates each  year  a  handful  of  those  likeliest,  not 
so  much  perhaps  to  become  President  or  Chief 
Justice  as  to  serve  their  generation  to  its  con- 
spicuous benefit,  and  with  marked  distinction  to 
themselves.  Moreover  the  Selectors  are  briefed  ; 
to   seek  not — as   in   Rhodes'   day   all   examiners 
would  have  sought,  and  even  now  most  still  do — 
for    intelligence   only   but   for   intelligence  com- 
bined with  character;  and  they  must  detect  these 
qualities    without    the    aid    of    the    traditional 
written  examination,  which  down  the  ages  has 
ensured  the  triumph  of  so  many  a  voracious  but 
ineffectual  absorber  of  other  people's  ideas. 

A  good  deal  naturally  depends  upon  written 
statements  by  the  candidates,  and  on  their  testi- 
monials, whose  eulogies  however  are  apt  to  be  so 
all-embracing  as  almost  to  justify  the  headline 
over  a  local  announcement  of  an  early  election: 
"Is  He  the  Perfect  Man?"  But  the  crux  of  the 
process  is  undoubtedly  the  personal  interview  and 
the  Selectors'  acquired  aptitude  for  thawing  the 
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taciturn  and  unmasking  the  plausible.  In  a  long- 
remembered  encounter  in  Massachusetts  a  candi- 
date whose  preliminary  disquisition  on  Plato  had 
left  the  Selectors  floundering  was  asked  how  he 
would  spend  a  week  in  New  York  it"  supplied 
with  unlimited  funds.  On  his  first  day,  the  young 
man  replied  at  once,  he  would  take  his  young 
lady  to  the  Versailles  Restauranl  to  hear  Edith 
Piaf  sing.  On  Tuesday  they  would  go  to  Goody's 
and  purchase  all  the  records  they  had  never  yet 
been  able  to  afford.  The  Committee  was  already 
pricking  up  its  collective  ears.  Gourmandise, 
cosmopolitanism,  and  now  cultural  depth! 

"On  Wednesday?"  asked  the  Chairman  ex- 
pectantly. 

On  Wednesday,  since  he  could  draw  on  un- 
limited resources,  the  candidate  would  buy 
Columbia  University  and  make  himself  president. 
Why?  Because  its  philosophy  department  was 
rotten  and  he  wished  to  reorganize  it.  On  Thurs- 
day the  three  top-ranking  world  stars,  to  whom 
he  would  have  sent  telegrams  of  invitation  on 
Tuesday,  would  play  lawn  tennis  with  him  at  the 
West  Side  Club.  Gourmet,  music  lover,  reorgan- 
izer  of  universities,  and  now  a  player  of  cham- 
pionship tennis! 

"Of  course  he  was  elected,"  commented  Erwin 
I).  Canham.  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  himself  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  after  recount- 
ing this  perhaps  cautionary  tale;  "of  course  he 
was  a  success  at  Oxford.  I  hope  he  will  also  be 
a  success  in  life." 

Rut  despite  all  the  preliminary  pitfalls  nobody 
who  has  studied  the  record  is  likely  to  deny  that, 
both  at  Oxford  and  after  it,  the  Scholars  have 
been  a  success.  At  Oxford  there  have  naturally 
been  a  handful  of  obvious  failures — the  late 
Warden  of  Rhodes  House,  who  serves  /'//  loco 
parentis  to  the  Scholars  scattered  over  their 
various  Colleges,  reckoned  about  eight  among 
Americans  during  the  central  years.  1931  to 
1952 — whether  because  they  did  not  take  to  the 
place  or  the  system  or,  even  more  understand- 
ably, the  climate;  or,  more  simply,  because  the 
Committees  which  elected  them  were  having  an 
off  day.  Slightly  more  numerous  perhaps  have 
been  those  who,  though  they  made  good  in  Ox- 
ford, remained  unreconciled  to  it.  From  the  re- 
mote years   when    I    taught   there   myself    1    still 

Lord  Elton,  an  Oxford  graduatt .  lias  In  t  n  a  soldier, 
a  prisoner  of  war,  an  Oxford  don.  a  Labor  party 
candidate  for  Commons,  a  radio  broadcaster,  a 
frequent  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  iiu 
General  Secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Trust.  His  books 
include  "The  Revolutionary  Idea  in  France"  and 
"St.  George  or  the  Dragon." 


recall  the  discomfort  of  listening  to  a  brilliant 
weekly  essay  from  an  American  Rhodes  Scholar 
whose    everj    gesture    and    intonation    radiated 

fiercely  controlled  disapproval  of  his  entire  sur- 
roundings, from  his  tutor  to  the  Gothic  skyline 
beyond  the  window.  Let  us  hope  that  he  learned 
something,  if  only  self-control;  at  any  rate  he  is 
now  a  distinguished  and  prosperous  commercial 
consultant.  Rut  the  portent  of  the  Scholarships, 
veiled  from  the  Jeremiahs  of  1902,  has  been  the 
statistical  insignificance  of  the  genuine  casual- 
ties. Precisely  what  proportion  of  Scholars  have 
not  only  proved  themselves  "the  best  men  for  the 
world's  fight"  but  have  also,  as  was  specifically 
demanded  in  the  celebrated  Will,  "esteemed  the 
performance  of  public  duties  as  their  highest 
aim"  and  displayed  into  the  bargain  "qualities 
of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty, 
sympathy  for,  and  protection  of,  the  weak,  kind- 
liness, unselfishness,  and  fellowship" — this  is 
something  else  again.  But  the  American  Scholars 
are  a  fairly  cohesive  community,  reported  on 
regularly  in  Class  Letters  to  their  Journal,  The 
American  Oxonian;  so  far  only  one  of  them,  I 
believe,  has  sunk  without  trace;  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  evidence  available  if  ever  a  suitable 
panel  of  researchers,  including  presumably  a  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  and  a  psychoanalyst, 
should  be  assembled  to  pronounce  an  authorita- 
tive verdict. 

Adept  at  Football — or  Rugby 

An  the  meantime  is  it  possible  to  lay  a  cool  finger 
on  any  prevailing  patterns  in  the  undeniably  re- 
markable achievements  of  the  American  Scholars? 
Remembering  the  unnerving  unfamiliarity  to  an 
incoming  American  of  Oxford,  the  Oxford  sys- 
tem, and  the  Oxford  climate,  one  expects  adapta- 
bility to  feature  prominently  in  most  subsequent 
success  stories.  Thus  although  Rugby  football  is 
unknown  in  the  United  States,  the  tactics  of  the 
Oxford  team  in  the  varsity  match  of  1931  were 
revolutionized  by  the  inclusion  of  F.  L.  Hovde 
from  North  Dakota.  For  from  the  line-out  Hovde 
could  hurl  the  ball  the  width  of  the  field,  where  a 
three-quarter  back,  duly  forewarned  by  a  code 
word,  would  be  waiting  to  gather  it  at  full  speed. 
With  code  words  resounding  for  the  first  time  at 
Twickenham,  many  an  astonished  old-timer  must 
have  begun  to  understand  why  Rhodes  banked  on 
American  adaptability — and  in  retrospect  one 
reason  at  least  suggests  itself  for  Hovde's  subse- 
quent Presidency  of  Purdue  University. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  adaptability  is  something 
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like  a  sine  qua  non  for  college  and  university 
Presidents,  it  took  a  curiously  different  shape  in 
the  athletic  career  of  another  of  the  rare  Ameri- 
can Rugby  Blues,  Alan  Valentine  (1922),  later 
president  of  the  University  of  Rochester.  In 
his  veiled  autobiography,  The  Education  of  an 
American,  Valentine  recalls  that,  "as  a  former 
player  of  American  football,"  his  hero  had  been 
"delighted  with  the  normal  English  tradition  of 
clean  sportsmanship."  In  the  Cambridge  match 
accordingly  he  expected  an  exceptionally  chival- 
rous contest  and  went  into  the  field  determined 
not  to  bring  discredit  on  America  by  the  slightest 
infraction  of  the  rules.  Alas!  "Within  ten  min- 
utes he  found  himself  on  the  receiving  end  of 
more  deliberate  foul  play  than  he  had  met  in 
four  years  of  American  varsity  football."  Adapta- 
bility however  came  to  his  rescue.  "By  the  second 
year  he  was  better  prepared  .  .  .  and  evened  the 
score." 

Urbane,  Not  Estranged 

J\  daptability  looms  large  in  the  very  variety  of 
the  careers  of  the  American  Scholars,  ranging  as 
they  do  from  a  solitary  Secretary  of  State  up.  or 
down,  to  a  solitary  Bishop.  It  has  occasionally 
been  objected,  and  by  Rhodes  Scholars,  that  there 
have  been  too  many  academics,  and  it  is  true  that 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Scholarships,  apart 
from  the  numerous  professors,  there  had  already 
been  thirty-three  presidents,  chancellors,  or  vice- 
chancellors  of  American  universities  or  colleges. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that,  as  an  unacademic 
critic  concluded,  not  enough  bowlegged  cowboys 
from  Wyoming  were  being  elected.  Few  channels 
for  the  "performance  of  public  duties"  are  more 
socially  beneficial  than  a  university  or  college 
presidency,  and — seeing  what  he  is  up  against — a 
successful  president  is  pretty  certain  to  be  re- 
quired to  rank  among  the  "best  men  for  the 
world's  fight." 

Adaptability  is  conspicuous  also  in  individual 
careers.  When  in  1939  "Whizzer"  White,  the  na- 
tion's top  collegiate  scorer,  arrived  in  Oxford  a 
term  late,  having  been  allowed  to  postpone  his 
matriculation  in  order  to  play  a  season's  profes- 
sional footbal'  for  Pittsburgh,  few  can  have 
recognized  the  chrysalis  of  Byron  R.  White,  to- 
day, with  John  M.  Harlan,  one  of  the  two  Rhodes 
Scholar  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  adaptability  with  which 
Elvis  J.  Stahr  entertained  his  Oxford  friends  to 
insular  tea  and  crumpets  as  well  as  transatlantic 
mint  julep  on  ice  surely  prefigured  his  eventual 


translation,  through  corporation  lawyer,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, professor  of  law,  vice-chancellor  of 
one  university  and  president  of  another  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  in  1962. 

One  critic,  H.  B.  McClellan,  himself  a  Rhodes 
Scholar,  who  not  long  ago  had  occasion  to  take  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  literary  productions  of  the 
American  Scholars,  claimed  that  he  had  observed 
another  strand  in  the  pattern.  (Incidentally  it  is 
interesting,  and  somewhat  mysterious,  to  note 
that  whereas  in  all  other  spheres  of  human  ac- 
tivity the  notable  Scholars  from  the  Common- 
wealth are  roughly  a  match  for  the  Americans, 
in  literature  classified  as  "creative"  it  is  Ameri- 
cans first  and  the  rest  nowhere.)  Their  urbanity 
was  the  first  shared  characteristic  to  give  Mc- 
Clellan pause.  Certainly  "urbanity  was  inherent 
in  him" — according  to  one  obituary  of  the  late 
John  Mark  Saunders,  author  of  numerous  well- 
known  screenplays,  including  A  Yank  at  Oxford, 
"the  whirling  tragedy"  of  whose  life  might  have 
served  as  plot  for  a  Scott  Fitzgerald  novel. 
Urbanity  was  likewise  a  marked  characteristic  of 
the  work  of  Elmer  Davis  and  Christopher  Morley 
(both  from  the  Class  of  1910).  It  may  be  that 
their  urbanity  was  born  of  naivete — "deliberate 
Indiana  naivete"  in  the  case  of  Davis,  thought 
McClellan — overlaid  by  sophistication,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  brought  more  sophistication 
away  from  Oxford  than  they  took  into  it.  Davis 
however,  whom  Harper's  called  "the  greatest 
journalist  of  his  generation,"  is  on  record  as  re- 
calling Oxford  "chiefly  as  a  place  where  too  many 
bells  were  always  ringing  in  the  rain."  As  for  the 
versatile  belletrist,  Morley,  the  manuscripts,  let- 
ters, and  journals  in  the  huge  Christopher  Morley 
Collection  assembled  at  the  Humanities  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Texas  should  provide 
ample  evidence  of  the  urbanity  of  an  author  who, 
when  editing  a  new  edition  of  Familiar  Quota- 
tions, included  a  phrase  of  his  own,  "New  York, 
the  nation's  thyroid  gland" — which  can  hardly 
have  been  familiar  since  it  had  never  been 
published. 

If  some  scholars  indeed  gained  urbanity  from 
their  Oxford  years  it  may  well  have  been  not  so 
much  from  the  terms  as  from  the  vacations,  when 
those  who  were  in  funds  explored  Europe  and 
many  who  were  not  often  accepted  invitations, 
which  were  liberally  available,  from  hosts  and 
hostesses  whom  works  of  reference  could  still 
describe  as  "the  nobility  and  gentry."  In  the 
spacious  pre-war  years  the  social  atmosphere  in 
English  country  houses  may  occasionally  have 
struck  some  of  the  guests  as  a  trifle  over-rarefied, 
but  I  have  heard  Professor  Bergen  Evans  recall 
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with  some  emotion  how  after  his  last  term  at 
)xford  he  wrote  to  a  Bishop  of  his  acquaintance 
to  ask  whether  he  might  bring  a  visiting  aunt, 
who  regarded  Bishops  with  an  infinity  of  respect, 
to  call  on  him  shortly  before  they  returned  to- 
gether to  the  States,  how  thereupon  they  were 
both  invited  to  spend  a  weekend  at  the  episcopal 
palace,  and  how  he  only  learned  by  chance,  as  he 
was  departing,  that  the  Bishop,  who  had  been  on 
summer  holiday  when  his  inquiry  was  received, 
had  returned  with  his  family,  recalled  his  staff, 
and  opened  up  the  palace  for  the  occasion.  As  for 
the  first  visit  of  Colonel  Eddie  Eagan.  then 
amateur  light-heavyweight  champion  of  the 
world,  to  the  home  of  his  college  friend,  the 
Marquis  of  Clydesdale,  it  included  seconding  his 
host  in  the  bloodthirsty  Scottish  boxing  cham- 
pionships and  was  followed  by  a  near-world  tour 
during  which  the  two  were  entertained  by  vice- 
roys, governors,  maharajas,  and  field  marshals 
and  fought  the  local  champions  wherever  they 
went. 

The  well-marked  regional  loyalties  of  "Stanley 
Vestal"  (Walter  S.  Campbell,  Class  of  1908), 
whose  writing  concentrated  on  the  frontier  West, 
and  of  the  three  Southern  authors,  John  Crowe 
Ransom,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  and  Cleanth 
Brooks,  would  certainly  have  earned  the  benign 
approval  of  the  Founder,  who  was  clearly  de- 
termined that  any  new  loyalties  among  his 
Scholars  should  be  born  without  "withdrawing 
them  or  their  sympathies  from  the  land  of  their 
adoption  or  birth."  Not  unnaturally  the  homing 
instinct  has  been  conspicuously  stronger  with 
Americans  than  among  Scholars  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  count  of  Americans  who  have 
not  returned  to  the  States  is  negligible,  whereas 
considerable  numbers  of  Scholars  from  the  Com- 
monwealth (particularly  the  New  Zealanders  l 
have  worked  or  settled  permanently  in  England 
or  some  other  Commonwealth  country;  in  1958 
thirty-one  of  its  former  Scholars  were  in  New 
Zealand,  to  set  against  nineteen  still  in  England. 
The  paradox,  that  new  links  are  likelier  to 
strengthen  than  to  weaken  old  ones,  on  which 
Rhodes  founded  his  system,  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  American  experiment. 

The  Grand  Design  Emerges 

JL  et  even  with  this  significant  addition,  the 
adaptability  and  urbanity  of  his  Scholars  would 
hardly  in  themselves  have  satisfied  a  Founder 
who  himself  gave  his  name  to  a  new  country,  and 
was  looking  for  "the  best  men  for  the  world's 


fight."  Let  us  however  dispose  once  and  for  all  of 
the  ancient  myth,  never  cherished  so  fondly  in 
America  as  in  some  of  the  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries, that  the  ideal  Rhodes  Scholar  is  necessarily 
a  stalwart  athletic  pi'odigy.  Though  Rhodes 
talked  fondly  of  "the  world's  fight"  and  directed 
that  "fondness  of,  and  success  in,  manly  outdoor 
sports"  should  be  one  of  the  qualifications  for  his 
scholarships,  Selection  Committees  have  always 
been  warned  against  attaching  much  importance 
to  mere  skill  in  hitting  or  kicking  a  moving  ball 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  late  Jan  Hofmeyer, 
the  South  African  statesman  who  might  have 
changed  his  country's  destiny  had  he  survived, 
would  assuredly  not  have  been  elected  on  the 
strength  of  his  persistently  enthusiastic  but 
startlingly  unskillful  cricket.  But  if  we  combine 
"the  world's  fight"  with  "the  performance  of 
public  duties"  the  notional  figure — the  "image"— 
which  begins  to  take  shape  can  readily  be  seen 
as  the  statesman,  or  at  least  the  politician. 

The  Founder  himself  was  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  old  Cape  Colony  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  Prime  Minister  for  six,  and  there  have 
occasionally  been  complaints  that  not  enough  of 
his  Scholars  have  been  treading  in  his  footsteps. 
Rhodes  would  undoubtedly  have  liked  to  see 
Rhodes  Scholars  ubiquitous  in  the  seats  of  power 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United 
States;  indeed  he  once  told  W.  T.  Stead,  no  doubt 
more  than  half  seriously,  that  he  hoped  that  one 
day  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  every  British  Colony  would  be  a 
Rhodes  Scholar.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  he 
would  have  been  faintly  surprised  at  his  goodly 
company  of  college  presidents  and  even  that,  how- 
ever mistakenly,  he  would  have  seen  them  as  a 
by-product  of  the  grand  design.  But  the  truth  is 
that  when  in  his  pioneer  fashion  he  prescribed 
the  selection  of  his  men,  not  for  their  scholastic 
achievements  only  but  for  human  qualities  in  the 
round  he  was  making  the  wide  variety  of  their 
subsequent  careers  inevitable.  And  whatever  his 
reaction  to  academic  notabilities  in  general  he 
would  surely  not  have  raised  an  eyebrow  at  the 
eminence  of  some  of  his  Scholars  in  science  and 
medicine.  Some  ten  years  back  the  world's  leading 
neurosurgeons  were  two  Rhodes  Scholars,  the 
late  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  from  Australia  and  Wilder 
Penfield  from  New  Jersey,  who  was  naturalized 
as  a  Canadian  citizen  in  1934;  these  were  con- 
spicuously performing  public  duties  as  well  as 
taking  a  handsome  share  in  the  world's  fight,  and 
when  Penfield  received  that  highest  of  British 
distinctions,  the  Order  of  Merit,  in  1953,  Rhodes 
would  surely  have  had  no  more  mental  reserva- 
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tions  as  to  his  not  having  been  a  Prime  Minister 
than  when  the  Nobel  Prize  was  awarded  to  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  from  Australia,  Sir  Howard 
Florey,  in  1945  for  his  work  on  penicillin. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that  if  one  is  prospecting 
for  a  recognizable  pattern  in  a  widely  scattered 
community  one  should  turn  one's  telescope  on  the 
successes,  if  only  because  they  are  apt  to  be  more 
fully  documented.  Nevertheless,  if  what  Rhodes 
was  after,  in  addition  to  intelligence,  was  tough- 
ness, chivalry,  and  public  spirit,  he  might  have 
found  them  no  less  plentifully  among  those  of 
his  alumni  who  have  never  earned  a  paragraph  in 
Who's  Who — which  after  all,  takes  no  special  in- 
terest in  "sympathy  for,  and  protection  of,  the 
weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship." 
Or  even  in  the  few  who  were  frowned  on  by  Ox- 
ford. I  have  heard  it  asserted  without  challenge 
in  a  company  of  South  African  Scholars,  that 
none  of  them,  and  they  included  a  Chief  Justice, 
had  more  fully  lived  up  to  the  ideals  of  the 
founder  than  a  certain  obscure  master  at  a 
preparatory  school.  If  it  comes  to  that,  only  St. 
Peter  himself  could  rule  out  a  claim  on  behalf  of 
the  once  celebrated  football  Blue  who  after  the 
breakdown  of  an  unhappy  marriage  ended  his 
days  as  a  lumberjack.  And  what  of  the  under- 
graduate who,  returning  flown  with  wine  and 
after  permitted  hours,  climbed  by  the  recognized 
route  from  the  roof  of  his  taxi  to  the  spiked  crest 
of  his  college  wall,  paused  triumphantly  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  his  brains  being  somewhat 
confused,  leaped  down,  severely  spraining  his 
ankle,  into  the  lane  from  which  he  had  just 
ascended?  He  may  have  won  no  laurels  at  Oxford 
but  who  knows?  Even  there  he  may  have  de- 
served his  scholarship. 


Endemic  Among  Politicians 

At  remains  that,  whatever  else  he  wanted  or 
would  have  put  up  with,  Rhodes  would  have  liked 
to  see  Rhodes  Scholar  elder  statesmen  heading 
Governments  and  Oppositions  alike  wherever 
Governments  and  Oppositions  should  be  found 
throughout  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the 
United  States,  and  ex  hypothesi  younger  politi- 
cians coming  up  the  hard  way  behind  them.  Per- 
haps he  considered  that  intelligence,  toughness, 
chivalry,  and  public  spirit  are  endemic  among 
successful  politicians;  certainly  they  were  evident 
in  his  own  career.  An  estimate  of  the  political 
record  of  his  American  scholars  is  not  easy  to 
come  by,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that,  whereas  in 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth   the   ambiguous 


designation  "politician"  is  reserved  for  ont  who 
has  been  elected  to  the  legislature  and  has  prac- 
ticed the  exacting  arts  of  parliamentary  war- 
fare, in  the  United  States  it  may  be  held  to  cover 
anyone  holding  an  executive  appointment  which 
will  be  terminated  by  a  change  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Among  American  Scholars  the  parliamen- 
tarians have  been,  comparatively  speaking,  as 
few  as  the  authors  have  been  numerous.  Perhaps 
indeed  the  scarcity  of  the  one  is  a  corollary  of 
the  plentifulness  of  the  other,  and  some  Ameri- 
cans have  become  poets  because  there  were  fewer 
temptations  than  in  other  countries  to  become 
orators.  Even  in  the  Commonwealth,  needless  to 
say,  the  Scholars  have  never  provided  every 
Parliament  simultaneously  with  a  Prime  Minister 
and  a  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  but  there  has 
been  a  respectable  showing  of  Members  and  Min- 
isters, particularly  in  Canada,  where  there  have 
also  been  three  Pi-ovincial  Prime  Ministers.  And 
two  Scholars,  the  once  fiery  Norman  Manley  of 
Jamaica  and  the  still  fiery  Dom  Mintoff  of  Malta, 
have  headed  both  a  national  Government  and  a 
national  Opposition. 

By  comparison,  Rhodes  Scholar  legislators  at 
Washington  have  been  few.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  in  the  present  Congress  are  Carl  Albert 
of  Oklahoma,  Majority  Leader  of  the  House,  and 
Senator  Fulbright  of  Arkansas,  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  originator  of 
the  celebrated  Fulbright  Scholarships,  whose 
blood  relationship  to  the  Rhodes  foundation  is 
unmistakable.  High  executives,  under  successive 
incumbents  of  the  White  House,  have  been  more 
plentiful.  And  in  the  Kennedy  Administration  the 
constellation  of  Rhodes  Scholars  was  almost 
startling.  How  many  of  them  should  be  viewed  as 
opposite  numbers  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  the 
British  system  is  not  easy  for  a  detached  qb- 
server  to  decide.  As  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk;  Chief  of  the  State  Department's  Policy 
Planning  staff,  Walt  Rostow;  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Harlan  Cleveland;  Ambassador  to 
Bonn  George  C.  McGhee;  and  former  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Elvis  J.  Stahr  (who  reverted,  after 
a  year's  tenure,  to  the  ranks  of  university  presi- 
dents) there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt.  On  what 
precise  rung  in  a  Parliamentary  hierarchy  to 
seek  an  opposite  number  for  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  Charles 
J.  Hitch,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Comptroller,  or  Kermit  Gordon,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is  a  trifle  more  perplexing. 
And  at  least  three  others,  it  seems  likely,  would 
rank  with  the  junior  Ministers  in  a  legislature 
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modeled  on  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament. 
How  far  did  Oxford  get  toward  arming  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  coadjutors,  or  for 
that  matter  any  of  her  Rhodes  Scholars,  for  their 
subsequent  achievements?  There  is  some  tempta- 
tion to  presume  a  special  contribution  to  govern- 
mental careers  from  a  university  which  grew  up 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  remained  until  the  first 
world  war,  the  exclusive  training-ground  of  a 
ruling  class,  and  which  even  now,  despite  its 
State  Scholars  and  its  dense  suburb  of  labora- 
tories, retains  much  of  its  ancient  tradition.  But 
to  isolate  the  particular  contribution  to  the  par- 
ticular individual  is  another  matter.  Nobody,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  say,  saw  Dean  Rusk,  under- 
graduate at  St.  John's  College,  as  a  future  Secre- 
tary of  State;  but  then  nobody,  it  is  equally  safe 
to  say  (except  perhaps  himself),  foresaw  Harold 
Macmillan  as  a  future  Prime  Minister.  Rusk  was 
recognized  as  able  and  virtuous,  played  lacrosse 
for  the  university,  and  won  the  Cecil  Peace 
Prize;  Macmillan  was  recogrized  as  able  and 
virtuous  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Union.  But 
this  does  not  take  us  far.  Besides  serving  crum- 
pets to  friends,  whom  he  made  easily,  Elvis  Stahr 
accepted  numerous  invitations  to  English  country 
houses,  played  lawn  tennis  energetically,  and  was 
known,  even  at  Oxford,  as  "the  Colonel."  Hitch 
was  the  first  American  Rhodes  Scholar  to  be- 
come a  teaching  Fellow  of  an  Oxford  College, 
and  for  thirteen  years  dispensed  lucid  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  economics  and  turned  a  shrewd 
eye  on  the  business  affairs  of  the  Governing  Body 
of  Queen's.  Nobody,  it  is  certain,  would  have 
ridiculed  a  prophecy  that  one  day  he  would  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  then  nobody, 
it  is  almost  equally  certain,  would  have  made  it. 

An  Ivy  League  Flavor? 

X  he  world  has  moved  fast  and  far  since  Rhodes 
began  to  put  the  final  touches  to  the  last,  or 
near-last,  draft  of  his  Will,  before  the  captains 
and  the  kings  of  Kipling's  Recessional  had 
ceased  celebrating  British  dominion  over  palm 
and  pine  at  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  and  while 
Oxford  was  still  training  a  ruling  class  to 
shoulder  the  wr:te  man's  not  unprofitable  bur- 
den. Most  of  what  Rhodes  labored  to  create  in 
South  Africa  is  already  in  ruins,  and  the  incom- 
ing tides  are  even  lapping  at  his  own  Rhodesia. 
Are  the  Scholarships  too  now  a  Victorian  sur- 
vival, doomed  to  inevitable  decay  in  an  age  for 
which  privilege  and  Empire  have  become  terms 
of  abuse? 


Statistically,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  has 
been  a  distinct  flavor  of  the  Ivy  League  about 
the  American  Scholai*s.  The  1,609  of  them  elected 
between  1904  and  1960  came  from  some  228 
universities  and  colleges,  of  which  66  had  so  far 
produced  only  one  each.  But  Princeton,  Yale, 
and  Harvard  between  them  had  been  responsible 
for  279,  that  is  17  per  cent  of  the  total  output. 
Incidentally  the  Marshall  Scholarships  would 
seem  to  be  in  an  even  worse  state  of  imbalance, 
for  of  73  male  scholars  elected  during  the  first 
six  years  of  the  foundation,  eighteen  haled  from 
Harvard  and  six  from  Princeton,  together  close 
to  one  third  of  the  grand  total. 

Doubtless  the  officials  of  both  foundations 
would  like  to  see  the  distribution  of  the  Scholar- 
ships evened  out,  but  in  a  sense  they  are  the 
prisoners  of  their  own  admirable  systems.  For 
inevitably  the  institutions  which  have  been  most 
fertile  of  Scholars  are  those  which  have  them- 
selves created  national  scholarships  whose  criteria 
of  selection  closely  resemble  those  originated  by 
Rhodes.  Inevitably  too  they  are  such  as  are  noted 
for  close  contact  between  faculties  and  students 
— so  that  a  testimonial  from,  say,  Harvard  is 
likely  to  be  lengthy,  knowledgeable,  and  intimate, 
while  from  most  other  American  universities  and 
colleges  it  will  usually  suggest  that  its  author 
has  known  of  the  candidate  only  as  a  unit  in  the 
audience  at  certain  lectures,  who  has  made  cer- 
tain grades.  Moreover  the  universities  which 
produce  Rhodes  Scholars  in  abundance  are  nat- 
urally those  with  Rhodes  men  plentiful  in  their 
faculties  and  ready  to  suggest,  even  to  a  sopho- 
more, the  wisdom  of  keeping  his  eye  on  an 
eventual  candidature. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  kind  of  man  who 
will  get  himself  to  Yale  or  Princeton  if  he  can  is 
often  the  kind  of  man  who  will  get  himself  to 
Oxford  if  he  can.  Yet  it  need  not  be  supposed 
that  the  Scholars  represent  the  vestigial  remains 
of  aristocracy  in  America  or  are  amateurs  of  the 
ancient  tradition  of  privilege  in  Oxford.  Indeed 
if  they  were,  they  would  be  in  for  a  sizable 
disappointment  on  arrival.  For  by  any  standards 
other  than  academic,  a  substantial  proportion  of 
Oxford  undergraduates  must  strike  an  American 
newcomer  nowadays  as  definitely  underprivileged, 
while  as  for  the  white  man's  burden,  he  will  find 
Scholars  from  recently  created  Rhodes  constit- 
uencies in  Ceylon,  Ghana,  Malaya,  Nigeria,  and 
the  Caribbean  purposefully  preparing  themselves 
to  assume  the  black  or  colored  man's  equivalent. 
Oxford  has  somehow  contrived  to  adapt  itself  to 
an  evolving  world  for  some  eight  centuries  and 
so  far  the  Scholarships  seem  to  be  imitating  it. 
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Bureaucrats'  War  Over  Vietnam 


CHRISTA    ARMSTRONG 


Some  of  the  casualties  of  our 
maneuvering  in  Saigon  have  oc- 
cin   rd  in  Washington  .  .  . 


"The  only  war  we  have,"  as  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  calls  the  con- 
flict in  South  Vietnam,  bears  a  pub- 
lic aspect  of  extreme  confusion. 
Confident  predictions  of  imminent 
victory  have  alternated  rapidly  with 
dire  cautions  of  coming  disaster.  At 
one  juncture,  the  State  Department 
was  speaking  of  a  "ten-year  war." 
At  another,  Secretary  McNamara 
was  withdrawing  American  troops 
even  while  he  described  the  militai'y 
situation  as  "serious"  and  "deterio- 
rating." Not  long  before  that  the 
chief  American  commander  in  the 
field  went  on  record  with  the  forecast 
that  victory  was  "only  months  away." 
Men  are  rarely  as  silly  as  they 
sound,  however,  and  even  what  looks 
to  be  sheer  chaos  usually  has  an  inner 
logic.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  the  inner  logic 
finds  its  roots  in  bureaucratic  ten- 
sions. For  years,  the  American  ap- 
proach to  South  Vietnam  was  colored 
by  a  struggle  between  two  radically 
different  viewpoints.  To  be  specific, 
the  viewpoint  of  the  "Never  Again" 
club  at  the  highest  echelons  of  the 
United  States  Army  was  at  odds  with 
the  thrust  of  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration. For  tactical  reasons,  almost 
as  much  as  by  reason  of  conviction, 
the  clash  generated  radically  diffei-- 
ent  assessments  of  the  progress  of 
the  war — as  well  as  proposals  for 
escalation  that  were  regularly  ad- 
vanced by  the  military  and  served  to 
put  the  civilians  on  the  defensive. 
While  President  Johnson  has  sought 
to  end  the  quarrel,  it  remains  a  ques- 
tion    whether    he    can    disentangle 


American    policy    from    its    effects. 

The  first,  the  most  important,  and 
undoubtedly  the  least  well-known 
group  in  the  kaleidoscopic  picture  is 
the  Never  Again  club.  It  consists  of 
the  Army  generals  who  bore  the  main 
brunt  of  command  in  the  Korean 
War  and  who  later  came  to  dominate 
the  command  structure  of  the  Army. 
Never  Again  was  their  reaction  to 
Korea.  They  would  never  again,  to 
be  specific,  commit  American  troops 
to  battle  against  Asians  on  the  Asian 
mainland  without,  at  least,  an  ad- 
vance guarantee  that,  if  necessary, 
they  would  have  the  right  to  escalate 
the  war  to  the  point  of  bombing 
enemy  cities  and  supply  lines. 

The  Never  Again  outlook  found 
preliminary  expression  first  in  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  1952  campaign 
statement  that  Asians  should  fight 
Asians;  and  next,  in  the  spring  of 
1954  at  the  time  of  Dienbienphu, 
when  the  French  appealed  for  a 
direct  American  military  commit- 
ment in  Indochina.  The  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  and  former  Eighth  Army 
Commander  in  Korea,  Matthew  Ridg- 
way,  opposed  a  commitment  on  the 
theory  that,  as  he  put  it  later,  the 
cost  of  victory  "would  be  as  high  as, 
if  not  higher  than,  that  in  Korea." 
General  Ridgway's  resistance  was 
not  decisive.  The  Navy  and  elements 
of  the  Air  Force  were  ready  to 
launch  air  strikes  in  Indochina;  but 
when  the  British  refused  to  under- 
write that  policy,  this  country's  civil- 
ian leadership  backed  away  entirely 
from  military  intervention.  At  that 
time  there  began  a  pattern  of  events 
that  later  was  to  become  familiar — 
direct  resistance  by  the  Army  to 
commitment  of  American  forces  on 
the  ground,  plus  outside  political 
proposals  for  escalating  the  war  that 


caused  the  civilian  leadership  to 
climb  down.  In  the  process,  the  Never 
Again  club  won  its  first  test. 

Diem  and  the  Generals 

After  the  fall  of  Dienbienphu  and 
the  partition  of  Indochina  under  the 
Geneva  treaty  of  1954,  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  of  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  turned  to  the  United  States  for 
militai'y  support.  As  military  ad 
visers  to  Diem,  a  series  of  Army  gen 
erals  went  out  to  South  Vietnam.  In 
1954,  General  J.  Lawton  Collins 
Chief  of  Staff  during  the  Korear 
War,  was  sent  as  a  special  representa 
tive  of  President  Eisenhower.  Aftei 
him,  as  chiefs  of  the  Military  Assist 
?nce  Advisory  Group,  or  MAAG,  wenl 
Generals  "Iron  Mike"  O'Daniel,  San 
Williams,  and  Lionel  McGarr.  Ir 
collaboration  with  Diem,  the  General 
built  a  living  monument  to  the  Nevei 
Again  club. 

The  basic  idea  was  to  raise  ar 
indigenous  South  Vietnamese  fore 
capable  of  resisting  the  kind  of  in 
vasion  that  had  brought  America! 
troops  into  Korea.  To  that  end  then 
was  set  up  a  large  CI 75,000  men' 
Vietnamese  army,  grouped  in  largi 
units  (four  army  corps),  equippec 
with  heavy  weapons  (tanks  an( 
artillery),  positioned  in  fortifiec 
strong  points  (mainly  along  th 
frontier  facing  communist  Nortl 
Vietnam),  and  intended,  as  Genera 
O'Daniel  wrote,  "to  fight  conventiona 
forces."  The  unavowed  political  pur 
pose  of  the  Vietnamese  force  was  to 
support  the  Diem  government;  and 
except  at  the  very  beginning  whel 
Diem  was  at  odds  with  his  own  com 
manders,  he  and  the  American  gen 
erals  got  on  fine.  As  General  Collin 
once  put  it,  the  United  States  was  no 
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interested  in  "training  or  otherwise 
aiding  a  Vietnamese  army  that  does 
not  give  complete  and  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  its  premier." 

Most  of  the  time  the  American 
civilian  authorities  in  Saigon  felt  dim 
misgivings — especially  after  1059 
when  the  Communists,  instead  of  at- 
tacking from  the  north,  began  to 
concentrate  on  guerrilla  attacks  be- 
hind the  lines  in  the  south.  But  these 
doubts  were  swept  away  as  win  pre- 
dictions streamed  in  from  the  Ameri- 
can military.  In  the  spring  of  1959, 
for  instance,  the  second-ranking  U.S. 
Army  man  in  South  Vietnam  told  a 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcom- 
mittee that  "The  Viet  Minh  guer- 
rillas [hadl  ceased  to  be  a  major 
menace  to  the  government." 

"On  the  basis  of  the  assurances  of 
the  head  of  the  military  aid  mission  in 
Vietnam,"  the  subcommittee  declared 
..  year  later,  the  U.  S.  military 
mission  "can  be  phased  out  of  Viet- 
nam in  the  foreseeable  future." 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  State  De- 
partment representatives  in  Saigon 
were  no  match  for  the  American  gen- 
erals aligned  with  Diem.  A  dramatic 
example  of  where  the  power  lay 
emerged  from  Congressional  testi- 
mony by  General  Williams  and  Am- 
bassador Elbridge  Durbrow  in  1959: 

Senator  Mansfield :  Have  you  as 
Ambassador  ever  directed  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Advisory  Group  to 
refrain  from  pursuing  a  particular 
military  aid  project? 

Ambassador  Durbrow :  Yes  .  .  . 

General  Williams :  The  answer  to 
that  is  "No." 

Ambassador  Durbrow :  I  guess  you 
are  ripht  on  that  .  .  . 

A  serious  challenge  to  the  Never 
Again  outlook  was  first  posed  by  the 
Kennedy  Administration  in  1961. 
President  Kennedy  himself  was  at  all 
times  keen  to  tailor  military  re- 
sources to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  dif- 
ferent contingencies.  As  early  as  the 
spring  of  1961,  he  was  telling  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  sharpest 
terms  that  whi]p  they  were  prating 
to  him  of  nuclear  war  and  conven- 
tional war,  he  actually  had  to  fight,  in 
Laos  and  in  South  Vietnam,  two  un- 
conventional wars. 

For  the  Far  East  as  a  whole,  the 
Kennedy  policies  were  chiefly  en- 
trusted to  Averell  Harriman,  a 
veteran  proponent  of  military  force 
for   political   purposes,   who   became 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in 
November  1961  and  Under  Secretary 
in  the  spring  of  1963.  Typical  of  the 
Harriman  approach  was  the  landing 
of  American  troops  in  Thailand  in 
May  1962,  to  insure  communist  sign- 
ing of  the  Geneva  agreement  that  in 
July  1962  provided  for  neutralization 
of  Laos.  It  is  equally  typical  that  the 
Never  Again  club  opposed  the  land- 
ings in  Thailand. 

Imitating  the  Enemy 

As  regards  South  Vietnam,  the 
chief  exponent  of  the  Kennedy-Harri- 
man  line  was  Roger  Hilsman,  a  West 
Pointer  turned  scholar,  who,  after 
serving  as  State  Department  Intelli- 
gence chief,  replaced  Harriman  as 
Assistant  Secretary.  Hilsman  argued 
that  "to  fight  guerrillas  you  must 
adopt  the  tactics  of  the  guerrilla  him- 
self." Instead  of  conventional  forces, 
he  advocated  small,  roving  units, 
trained  in  counterinsurgency  tactics 
and  constantly  ambushing  rival  guer- 
rilla bands  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country.  Instead  of  wooing  the  Diem 
government  in  Saigon,  he  favored 
programs  of  health,  education,  and 
police  protection  designed  to  win 
over  and  hold  the  peasants. 

Despite  the  backing  of  Kennedy 
and  Harriman,  however,  the  Hilsman 
views  were  not  decisive.  The  Pres- 
ident, for  a  starter,  was  extremely 
loath  to  run  directly  against  the  rec- 
ommendations of  his  military  ad- 
visers. Moreover,  at  every  critical 
juncture,  the  Never  Again  club  not 
only  resisted  pressure  to  change 
tactics,  but  the  other  services — true 
to  the  pattern  at  the  time  of  Dien- 
bienphu — chimed  in  with  proposals 
for  escalating  the  war.  Rather  than 
reject  these  proposals  directly,  the 
President  elected  to  negotiate.  A  key 
role  thus  devolved  upon  the  men  he 
selected  to  negotiate  with  the  mili- 
tary. They  were  Secretary  McNamara 
and  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
And  their  repeated  visits  to  the  field 
were  much  less  inspection  tours  than 
negotiating  sessions  designed  to 
align  the  American  command  in 
Saigon  with  the  policies  favored  in 
Washington. 

The  first  test  came  at  the  end  of 
1961.  By  that  time  the  communist 
guerrilla  penetration  had  spread  so 
successfully    that    most    of    the    ap- 


" 


;: 


proaches  to  Saigon  were  bein; 
ened.     In    late    November, 
Taylor   went   out  to   Saigon 
what    could    be    done.    His 
stressed  the  need  for  a  sha 
toward  a  counterinsurgency  \ 
bulwarked   by   an   eleven-poi 
gram  of  political  reforms.  In 
with  his  recommendations,  th 
ican  training  mission  was  e: 
from  several  hundred  to  mo 
fifteen  thousand  men,  who  w] 
cially    trained    in   counterins 
tactics.  More  than  two  hund 
copters,  with  American  pilo 
made  available  to  give  mobili 
South    Vietnamese    forces.    I 
bring  the  countryside  underl 
and  protection,  a  program  of 
fied  villages,  or  "strategic  hf 
was  launched. 

But  if  the  new  program  loo 
a  victory  for  the  Hilsman  th 
victory  was  a  shallow  one.  TJ 
gram  of  political  reforms  waB 
doned  within  a  month  after 
Taylor's  return  from  Saigon 
of  a  lean  and  hungry  Ameri 
mand  headed  by  officers  with 
insurgency    training,    an    el 
headquarters  was  established 
veteran  commander  from  Kor 
D.  Harkins,  who  was  made 
star  general.  Though  strategi 
lets  were  set  up  by  the  hundr* 
operational    emphasis    conce 
less  on   holding  and  protect] 
peasantry,    than    on    massive 
and-kill  maneuvers — staged  b; 
sands  of  men  supported  by  1 
ters — and  on  air  strikes 

Enter  the  Bud 

All  through  1962  and  1963,  H 
complained  that  only  lip  servi 
being  given  to  his  doctrine.  H 
the  absence  of  night  operati 
small  units,  of  close  ties  wi 
peasantry,  and  of  the  kind  oJ 
ligence  that  such  ties  would  pi 
In  rejoinder  General  Harkins  j 
out,  first,  that  President  Diem 
not  permit  such  tactics  and, 
that  the  war  was  going  well  ai 
Thus  the  string  of  victory 
tions  from  Saigon  was  renew 
September  1962,  for  example 
eral  Harkins  told  Joseph  Also 
after  the  buildup  of  the 
Vietnamese  army  was  complet* 
native  forces  could  win  th« 
"within  one  year." 


The  quick  brown  fox  has  met  his  master 

The  speed  of  an  electric  portable  typewriter  .  .  .  and  only  Smith-Corona  makes  one! 


Students  have  been  up  against  the 
quick  brown  fox  since  typing 
began.  It's  part  of  a  sentence  with 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet . . . 
one  of  the  first  things  students  tap 
out  on  a  typewriter.  Now  it's  met 
its  master  — the  Smith-Corona® 
electric  portable.  No  other  portable 


has  the  power  to  make  fur  fly  like 
the  Smith-Corona  electric.  No 
other  portable  has  such  power  and 
strength.  The  all-steel  frame 
completely  surrounds  the  heart  of 
each  machine  for  added  protection. 
Electrostatic  finish  defies  bruises. 
And  who  but  Smith-Corona  builds 


portables  (electric  and  manual) 
so  solid  we  can  back  them  with  a 
full  five-year  guarantee?  (Most 
others  forget  your  name  after  90 
days.)  Buying  a  portable?  Be  foxy. 
Now  is  the  time  to  check  into 
Smith-Corona! 
SMITH-CORONA  PORTABLES 


BBS 


GUARANTEE:  Any  Smith-  Corona  branch  offic»  will  replace  without  charge  (  except  for  labor  and  shipping)  any  part  that  proves  defective  with  in' 5  years  of  purchase 
date.  No  labor  charge  within  90  days  of  purchase.  Warranty  covers  all  parts  except  motor,  rubber  parts,  energy  cell  or  charger  after  90  days.  Does  not  cover  damage 
from  accident  or  misuse  and  extends  only  to  original  owner.  SCM  CORPORATION,  410  PARK  AVE.,  N.Y.  22,  N.Y. 


"Rigging"  by  Richard  Florsheim 
$10  matted  14"  x  18"  (plus  SI  shipping) 
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ARTISTS 

M  unique  cooperative  venture  en- 
ables you  to  buy  original  works  of 
art  for  as  little  as  $10  each.  Discov- 
er for  yourself — throrgh  Associated 
American  Artists — the  rare  and  fas- 
cinating experience  of  owning  and 
collecting  original  works  of  art; 
works  by  such  great  artists  as 
Altman,  Hirsch,  Greenwood,  Soyer, 
Florsheim,  Gross  and  others. 

For  free  40- page  catalog  containing 
47  different  illustrations  of  signed 
originals,  send  25  cents  for  handling. 
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WILL  YOUR  RETIREMENT  be  a  pleasure  . .  . 
or  a  problem?  All  of  your  retirement  needs  can 
be  provided  at  CRESTVIEW  CLUB  APARTMENTS. 
Located  in  suburban  residential  Toledo,  Ohio, 
near  shopping  with  good  transportation,  meals, 
services  and  guaranteed  life  care  if  and  when 
needed  for  reasonable  monthly  fee.  NATIONAL 
MERIT  AWARD  WINNER.  For  information  write 
Department  H,  5330  Harroun  Road,  Sylvania, 
Ohio. 


CHANGING   YOUR 

ADDRESS  THIS 

SUMMER? 

Uninterrupted  service  on  your  subscription 
will  be  assured  if  you  give  us  your  change 
of  address  for  the  summer  months  at  least 
six  weeks  in  advance.  Be  sure  to  include  zone 
number  where  necessary. 


WASHINGTON  INSIGHT 


In  the  late  summer  of  1963,  there 
came  a  second  direct  test.  The  issue 
was  forced  by  Buddhist  protests 
against  the  Diem  government,  and 
the  crackdown  which  the  government 
instituted  in  retaliation.  The  Bud- 
dhist incidents  raised  for  the  United 
States  the  question  of  how  much 
pressure  should  be  applied  to  the 
Diem  government  on  behalf  of  a  re- 
form program  designed  to  win  over 
the  countryside.  While  all  parties 
agreed  on  the  need  for  reform,  there 
was  once  again  division  inside  the 
American  government.  The  Hilsman 
group  felt  that  the  war  was  going 
badly,  and  that  pressure  for  reforms 
should  be  applied,  even  at  the  risk  of 
unseating  Diem.  The  command  in 
Saigon  felt  that  the  war  was  going 
well,  and  that  pressure  for  reforms 
should  not  be  applied  if  it  ran  the 
risk  of  promoting  political  instability. 

Once  again  there  was  a  mission 
to  Saigon — by  McNamara  and  Taylor 
at  the  end  of  last  September.  General 
Harkins  poured  out  anew  his  tales 
of  imminent  victory.  McNamara  and 
Taylor  were  convinced.  As  a  gauge 
of  their  faith  and  not — as  was  widely 
surmised — for  political  purposes, 
they  declared  in  a  White  House  state- 
ment of  October  2,  that  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion in  South  Vietnam  could  be  con- 
cluded by  1965.  McNamara  ordered 
the  phasing  out  of  a  first  unit  of 
about  a  thousand  American  soldiers. 

But  McNamara  also  reported,  in 
line  with  the  Hilsman  thesis,  that 
the  Diem  regime  was — unreformed — 
a  handicap  to  the  progress  of  the  war. 
On  the  basis  of  that  judgment,  the 
President  decided  to  press  Diem  for 
reform,  even  at  the  risk  of  courting 
his  removal.  He  launched  the  series 
of  moves,  including  public  rebukes 
and  the  cutting  down  of  military  and 
economic  aid,  which  cleared  the  way 
for  the  military  coup  that  unseated 
the  Diem  regime  on  November  2. 

Three  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Diem, 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated. 
Almost  immediately  the  Never  Again 
club  was  on  the  move.  The  Saigon 
command  for  the  first  time  acknowl- 
edged that  the  military  situation  was 
serious.  But  it  blamed  the  decline  on 
the  ouster  of  Diem  and  the  political 
instability  that  followed.  From  the 
Pentagon  came  demands  that  the 
military  be  allowed  to  run  the  war 
without  interference  by  the  State 
Department.    And    once    again    the 


proposals  for  escalating  the  war  wfl 
bruited  about. 

President  Johnson,  who  had  pre 
ously  endorsed  Diem  in  the  warrr|j 
terms,  seemed  disposed  to  listen, 
the  establishment  of  a  special  T| 
Force  in  the  State  Department, 
riman  and  Hilsman  were  cut  out 
Vietnamese  policy-making. 
Hilsman  resigned,  he  was  replaced| 
a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
fense,  William  P.  Bundy.  A  serid 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  carryj 
the  war  to  North  Vietnam  was  ci 
ducted  in  the  Pentagon.  In  a  spej 
at  Los  Angeles  on  February  20, 
President  at  least  hinted  that 
U.  S.  might  be  getting  ready  to 
North  Vietnam,  and  perhaps  e\ 
communist  China.  And  to  top 
Pentagon's  bureaucratic  victo| 
General  Harkins  was  retained  in 
gon,  at  least  temporarily. 

Shuffle  Agal 

But  the   Pentagon   studies   showB 
that  expansion  of  the  war  ran  gral 
political  risks  without  any  likelihol 
of     returning     important     milital 
dividends.     After    another    trip 
South    Vietnam   bv    McNamara    a  I 
Taylor  in  early  March,  the  policy 
trying  to  fight  a  guerrilla  war  on  t 
ground    was    reaffirmed.    It    was 
effect    the    Hilsman    policy    witho 
Hilsman. 

The   theory    in   Washington    aft 
the    latest    shuffle    was    that    it    hi 
finally     become     possible     to     sett 
down  to  a  steadier  role  in  the  pros 
cution  of  the  war.    But  to  what  pu 
pose,  besides  holding  off  any  majt 
developments    until    after    the    fa 
elections,  was  not  clear.  What  w£ 
clear,  however,  was  that,  not  for  tr 
first    time,    the    United    States    ha 
mixed  up  military  and  political  role; 
The  technicians,  properly  concerne 
with   military   means,   had   come   t 
fix  on  a  political  end:  the  stabilit 
and  security  of  the  Diem  governmen' 
The  political  leadership,  properly  cor 
cerned     with     ends,     had     come     t 
concentrate  on  an  issue  of  militar 
means:    the  counterinsurgency   pro 
gram.  In  the  shuffle,  the  ultimate  dip 
lomatic  purpose  of  this  country  wa 
virtually  ignored.  And  the  way  wa: 
opened  for  the  diplomatic  initiativt 
to    pass    out    of    American    hands— 
perhaps  to  the  willing,   not  to  saj 
grasping,  hands  of  General  de  Gaulle 
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>n  and  Reality:  Shakespeare  to  Calvin  Coolidge 
by  Paul  Pickrel 


ibly  there  is  not  a  month  of  the 
aat  fails  to  see  the  publication 
ew  book  on  Shakespeare,  but 
onth,  with  the  celebration  of 
'Oth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
the  348th  of  his  death),  the 
flow  became  a  flood.  There  are 
iny  to  be  reviewed  here,  but  a 
on  may  tell  us  something  about 
we  now  stand  in  relation  to 
speare,  and  indirectly  some- 
about  where  we  now  stand  in 
>n  to  ourselves. 

s  a  cruel  fate  for  a  poet  to  be- 

a  cultural  monument,  a  syno- 

for  boredom  to  generations  of 

boys,    the    abused    vehicle    of 

jrs',  scholars',  actors'  vanity,  a 

name  that  makes  most  people 

ly    uncomfortable,    as    if    they 

cted  that  they  had  holes  in  the 

of  their  souls.  Yet  such  a  poet 

mensely  useful  too.   If   Shake- 

e  had  done  nothing  more  than 

n  off  the  immense  amount  of 

pottery  that  his  work  has  at- 

sd  to  itself  over  the  years  and 

;red  socially  innocuous,  he  would 

•ve  a  monument  where  English 

sken.  More  important,  he  serves 

kind  of  barometer  of  the  climate 

)inion;  to  know  the  history  of 

espeare  criticism  is  to  know  how 

'  of  the   keenest   among   those 

have  shared  his  language,  and 

who  have  not,  have  felt  through 

ears  about  the  great  issues  of 

and  politics,  life  and  death. 

!  Victorians  (and  most  of  us  past 

were  taught  from  texts  edited 

le  Victorian    spirit) — the   Vic- 

ns,  to  repeat,  were  essentially 

deal  in  their  approach  to  Shake- 

e.   In  producing  his   plays  the 

was    archaeological    accuracy; 


the  occasional  anachronisms  in  the 
text  embarrassed  them,  as  they  can 
hardly  have  embarrassed  the  author, 
who  probably  never  heard  of  an 
anachronism  (the  word  seems  not  to 
have  been  known  in  his  lifetime) .  In 
studying  his  life,  there  was  great 
interest  in  his  development;  his  years 
of  productivity  were  divided  into 
various  periods,  and  elaborate  gues- 
ses about  why  one  period  was  dif- 
ferent from  another  much  occupied 
the  biographers.  The  plays  too  were 
read  as  slices  of  history;  the  char- 
acters were  thought  of  as  real  per- 
sons with  lives  that  antedated  and 
sometimes  outlasted  the  drama;  so  a 
famous  work  like  The  Girlhood  of 
Shakespeare's  Heroines  could  be 
produced. 

Such  books  are  no  longer  written. 
Now  when  a  historian  arises  to  say 
that  he  has  a  privileged  claim  to 
the  truth  about  Shakespeare,  as  A.  L. 
Rowse  has  recently  done  in  his 
biography  and  his  edition  of  the  son- 
nets, he  is  not  likely  to  find  the  con- 
gregation docile,  not  because  Rowse 
is  a  bad  historian  but  because  history 
is  no  longer  the  place  where  we  look 
for  the  truth  about  Shakespeare. 

When  Stratford  Began 

T  hat  is  not  to  say  that  historians  can 
no  longer  work  with  Shakespearean 
materials  to  our  profit  and  delight. 
They  can,  and  if  they  are  suitably 
modest  in  their  claims,  they  will  even 
receive  a  respectful  hearing.  The 
Great  Shakespeare  Jubilee  by  Chris- 
tian Deelman  (Viking,  $5.95)  is  a 
very  careful,  elaborate,  and  fasci- 
nating piece  of  historical  writing,  a 
reconstruction   of   the   first   celebra- 


tion in  honor  of  Shakespeare  in  1769. 

The  whole  thing  began  in  a  piece 
of  village  shrewdness  that  miscar- 
ried. Stratford  had  a  new  town  hall 
and  the  city  fathers  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  canny  trick  to  get  a  por- 
trait of  Shakespeare  or  something  of 
the  sort  for  its  ornamentation  out  of 
David  Garrick,  the  great  actor  in 
distant  London  who  was  making  such 
a  successful  thing  of  the  local  boy's 
plays. 

But  Garrick  was  very  nearly  as 
good  a  businessman  as  he  was  an 
actor,  and  before  he  got  through,  the 
corporation  of  Stratford  had  got  an 
inexpensive  cast  of  a  statue  of  Shake- 
speare out  of  him,  but  they  had  also 
received  a  far  more  costly  portrait  of 
Garrick  by  Gainsborough  and  had 
been  inundated  by  a  celebration  the 
likes  of  which  they  could  not  have 
imagined. 

The  Stratfordians  were  not  en- 
thusiastic. Some  thought  a  jubilee 
had  something  to  do  with  a  Jew  Bill 
pending  in  Parliament,  but  others 
more  sensibly  concluded  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  papist  plot.  Never- 
theless, their  town  was  reclaimed 
from  the  boondocks  and  had  its 
only  industry  thrust  upon  it  at  a 
single  stroke.  Henceforward  Strat- 
ford would  be  to  all  the  world  The 
Birthplace,  making  its  living  out  of 
curios  and  lodgings  and  the  syste- 
matic exploitation  of  the  faithful. 

But  the  celebration  was  more  than 
a  midwife  for  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit;  it  witnessed  the  birth  of  the 
cult  of  Shakespeare,  of  bardolatry. 
Some  of  the  verses  Garrick  wrote  for 
the  occasion  are  so  fulsome  in  their 
praise  that  they  would  be  embarrass- 
ing even  if  the  poetry  were  better; 
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.  make  many  a  Christian  hymn 
sound  timidly  adulatory.  (Garrick 
was  a  little  apologetic  about  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  verse  he  wrote 
for  the  Jubilee,  but  his  old  teacher, 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  greatest 
Shakespearean  critic  of  his  own  or 
possibly  any  other  time,  refused  to 
write  anything  for  the  celebration, 
or  even  to  attend.)  The  romantic 
movement  was  under  way;  the  poet 
was  more  important  than  the  poetry 
(no  play  by  Shakespeare  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Great  Shakespeare  Ju- 
bilee) ;  news  of  the  celebration  spread 
to  the  Continent,  its  less  attractive 
features  (like  the  great  rainstorm 
that  flooded  out  the  last  day)  lost  in 
transit,  and  fed  the  idea  of  romantic 
genius  emerging  there. 

Deelman  tells  his  story  in  meticu- 
lous detail,  but  tells  it  well.  His  main 
character  is  not  of  course  Shake- 
speare, or  even  Shakespeare's  repu- 
tation, but  the  actor  who  did  move 
than  any  other  to  shape  that  repu- 
tation, David  Garrick.  A  distant. 
chilly,  calculating,  manipulating  sort 
of  man,  the  effect  Garrick  had  on  his 
audiences  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  he  had,  as  he 
so  much  wanted  to  have,  gifts  as  an 
actor  comparable  to  Shakespeare's  as 
a  writer.  His  portrait  by  Gains- 
borough that  the  reluctant  city 
fathers  of  Stratford  paid  for  two 
hundred  years  ago  was  lost  in  the 
second  world  war;  it  is  a  pity,  for 
the  Stratford  of  today  is  his  monu- 
ment too. 

The  Quotidian  Shakespeare 

In  How  Shakespeare  Spent  the  Day 

(Hill  &  Wang,  $5)  the  British  drama 
critic  Ivor  Brown  has  written  an- 
other work  that  is  essentially  histor- 
ical. The  title  is  unfortunate;  nobody 
knows  how  Shakespeare  spent  the 
day  in  the  sense  that  we  know  how 
Fanny  Burney  or  Arnold  Bennett  did. 
But  Brown  assumes  that  a  man  who 
turned  out  two  plays  a  year  for  many 
years,  who  acted  in  them  and  other 
plays,  and  who  was  an  important 
shareholder  in  a  very  busy  producing 
company  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
around  theatres,  and  so  the  book  is  a 
description  of  theatrical  life  in 
Shakespeare's  time. 

This  is  not  a  book  based  on  original 
research,  as  Deelman's  is,  but  Brown 
has  read  widely  in  theatrical  history. 


and  his  long  experience  of  the  modern 
stage  (his  wife  is  a  producer)  en- 
ables him  to  make  a  number  of  pen- 
etrating comments  on  the  reseai'ches 
of  others.  He  ventures  to  disagree. 
for  instance,  with  the  assertion  of 
the  great  theatrical  historian  Allar- 
dyce  Nicoll  that  there  was  no  director 
in  Shakespeare's  theatre,  chiefly 
because  when  we  see  a  play  in  produc- 
tion in  a  Shakespearean  text,  as  we 
do  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
there  is  very  much  someone  in 
charge.  Another,  more  fanciful,  and 
certainly  unproven  suggestion  is  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  had  the  ser- 
vices of  what  we  call  a  research  as- 
sistant in  preparing  his  works. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  fascinating 
material  here  on  many  subjects. 
Money,  for  example:  a  fine  cloth-of- 
gold  cloak  for  an  actor  cost  twenty 
pounds,  about  three  times  what  a 
playwright  got  for  a  new  play  and  a 
third  of  the  sixty  pounds  Shake- 
speare spent  to  buy  New  Place,  one 
of  the  best  houses  in  Stratford  and 
the  place  of  his  retirement.  Shake- 
speare had  a  good  income,  but  it  did 
not  come  from  his  writing;  it  came 
from  his  share  in  the  theatre. 

A  portrait  of  sorts  emerges  from 
this  book,  and  it  is  the  antithesis  of 
the  Byronic  romantic  genius  that  the 
world  was  beginning  to  believe  in 
when  Garrick  staged  his  jubilee;  it 
has  little  to  do  either  with  the  Vic- 
torian concept  of  the  poet  ricochet- 
ing from  handsome  young  noblemen 
to  dark  lady — according  to  the 
periods  of  his  work.  Here  instead  is 
the  Shakespeare  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury favors:  a  solid  bourgeois 
businessman,  eminently  respectable, 
careful  with  his  money,  who  might 
have  been  (like  Wallace  Stevens)  an 
official  of  an  insurance  company  or 
(like  T.  S.  Eliot)  head  of  a  publish- 
ing house  if  the  theatre  of  his  time 
had  not  provided  a  sound  outlet  for 
his  acquisitive  instincts. 

TTow  Rich  a  Mind? 

Ao  the  Victorians  Shakespeare's 
mind  was  of  great  interest.  They 
wrote  many  books  to  demonstrate  his 
knowledge  of  the  law,  of  botany,  of 
ships,  of  birds.  (It  is  said  that  the 
terrible  starling  was  introduced  in 
this  country  by  a  gentleman  who 
thought  that  every  bird  mentioned 
by  Shakespeare  should  be  represented 


here.)  These  books  provided  a 
siderable  impetus  to  the  effort  to 
another  author  for  the  plays,  for 
showed,  it  was  thought,  a  mind 
richly  furnished  to  belong  to  a 
from  Stratford. 

Our  age  has  turned  away  from] 
learned  Shakespeare,  from  Sh 
speare  the  thinker.  As  the  inte 
tual  framework  of  the  plays 
"great  chain  of  being"  as  Lovi 
called  it,  or  the  "Elizabethan  w 
picture"  as  Tillyard  called  it 
been  recovered  by  scholars  and 
miliarized  by  critics  and  teach 
his  ideas  have  come  to  be  regar 
as  conventional;  his  attitudes  tow 
kingship,  the  law,  religion,  the 
lations  between  parents  and  child] 
and  so  on  are  regarded  as  very  m 
what  might  be  expected  of  a  mar 
his  time.  Those  passages  of  enc 
sulated  wisdom,  like  Polonius'  adi 
to  the  departing  Laertes,  which  w 
once  set  for  the  class  to  memor: 
now  receive  little  heed. 

For  us  it  is  only  a  short  step  fr 
regarding  a  mind  as  conventional 
regarding  it  as  commonplace 
assume  that  a  good  mind  is  one  t 
thinks  differently  from  others;  i1 
not  enough  to  think  the  same  thir 
better.  We  are  heirs  enough  to  1 
romantic  notion  of  genius  to  mak< 
cult  of  "creativity";  we  are  su 
ciently  attached  to  the  idea  of  ori 
nality  (as  Chaucer  and  Shakespes 
were  not)  to  have  a  copyright  1; 
that  makes  at  least  a  show  of  orij 
nality  in  an  author  a  legal  necessh 

But  there  is  some  awkwardness 
living  with  a  portrait  of  Shakespea 
as  a  solid  bourgeois  whose  head  w 
stuffed  with  all  the  received  opinio 
of  his  time,  because  he  was  obvious 
a  superlatively  intelligent  man;  ai 
the  notion  that  he  was  also  a  preci 
and  passionate  thinker  is  vigorous 
defended  in  Shakespeare's  Politi 
by  Allan  Bloom,  with  one  essay  1 
Harry  V.  Jaffa  (Basic  Books,  $5 
Significantly,  neither  author  is  a  pr 
fessional  student  of  literature;  bo 
are  political  scientists  trained  und 
Leo  Strauss,  to  whom  the  book 
dedicated. 

Oddly  enough.  Bloom  does  not  tur 
to  the  history  dramas,  where  Shak 
speare's  politics  are  usually  invest 
gated,  but  to  the  two  Venetian  pla> 
concerned  with  outsiders  to  th 
political  community,  the  Jew  Shyloc 
and   the   Moor   Othello,   and   to   th 
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eight  stones  and  a  novella 
|    with    the    originality    and 

art  which  have  won  Miss 
er  a  wide  reputation  as  one 
Sirica's  finest  writers.  Extreme 
:  is  a  superlative  demonstra- 

an  unorthodox  look  at  the 
>n  River  Gentry  that  will  de- 
he  legion  of  Calisher  devotees. 
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F.  D.  Reeve 

ROBERT  FROST 
IN  RUSSIA 

Reeve,  professor  of  Russian  at 
;yan  University,  travelled  as 
's  companion  and  translator  on 
;reat  American  poet's  journey 
e  Soviet  Union  to  talk  peace 
Khrushchev.  His  first-hand  ac- 
ts of  the  poet's  conversations 
Khrushchev  and  with  the  Rus- 
poets,  Yevtushenko  and  Akh- 
>va,  are  high  points  of  this  "ex- 
nt  and  indispensable  book." 
Y.  Times.  $4.50 
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I  WAS  DANCING 

\ ol  sime  the  political  machinations  of  Frank  Skeffington  in  The  Last  Hur- 
rah, or  the  comically  devious  tactics  of  old  Charlie  Carmody  in  The  Edge 
o)  Sadness,  has  the  reader  met  a  character  so  bursting  with  life  as  the  spry, 
old-time  vaudevillian,  Waltzing  Daniel  Considine.  "Edwin  O'Connor  is  one 
of  the  most  convincing  creators  of  character  \\c  have.  Get  set  now  to  add 
another  to  the  O'Connor  gallery.  The  situation  is  one  with  which  millions 
of  Americans  can  readily  identify.  What  ought  married  children  to  do  with 
difficult  parents  who  insist  on  living  with  them?  In  the  process  a  few  hearts 
have  been  bared  for  readers  to  laugh  at  —  or  weep  over."—  John  BARKHAM, 
Saturday  Review  Syndicate.  "The  full  measure  of  a  unique  Irish-American 
.  .  .  strong  and  subtle  in  its  character  portrayal,  swift  and  deft  in  motion, 
outlandishly  funny,  another  testimony  to  Edwin  O'Connor's  love  and 
comprehension. of  human  beings."—  Newsweek.  $4.75 
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COME  BACK, 
DR.  CALIGARI 

Donald  Barthelme's  work  is  al- 
ready known  to  The  New  Yorker 
readers  who  puzzled  and  grinned 
over  a  one-page  story  called  "The 
Piano  Player."  And  to  the  readers 
who  held  on  their  chairs  as  they 
read  "Florence  Green  Is  81"  in 
Harper's  Bazaar.  With  Come 
Back,  Dr.  Caligari  Barthelme's 
very  unique  vision  of  life  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  book  form 
in  a  collection  of  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  short  stories 
ever  published.  $4.95 

Edgar  and  Eleanor 
Johnson,  editors 

THE  DICKENS 

THEATRICAL 

READER 

In  a  handsome  volume,  illus- 
trated with  the  famous  Phiz  and 
Cruikshank  drawings,  the  editors 
have  compiled  an  irresistible 
treasury  of  Charles  Dickens' comic 
and  inventive  observations  on  the 
theater.  They  have  included 
great  theatrical  scenes  from  the 
novels,  five  of  the  Boz  sketches, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  references 
culled  from  the  Letters.  Illus- 
trated. $7.00 
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Shortly  before  I  sat  down  to  write 
these  notes  about  Edwin  Dia- 
mond's new  book.  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Spaee  Age,  a  radio  news  an- 
nouncer said  that  there  were  a 
couple  of  hundred  objects  now  off 
there  somewhere  in  space.  I  couldn't 
help  wondering,  given  Diamond's 
thesis,  whether  some  of  those  ob- 
jects might  not  be  lost  heads. 

The  thesis  is  .  .  .  well,  let's  not  call 
it  a  thesis  book;  let's  merely  say  that 
it  is  a  question-asking  book.  But  the 
questions  are  the  sort  that  leave  the 
persons  asked  red-faced  and  gasp- 
ing lor  air.  Some  of  those  who  have 
made  sweeping  statements  in  behali 
of  the  "space  race"  and  the  "space 
gap"  may  wish  that  they  were  off 
exploring  the  upper  atmosphere 
permanently  when  Diamond's  book 
gets  around. 

In  brief,  the  book  questions  such 
matters  as  the  desirability  or  possi 
bility  of  man  making  a  moon  land- 
ing in  this  decade;  the  costs  of  the 
effort;  the  purported  economic  and 
other  benefits  ("spin-oil"  and  "fall- 
out") of  the  missile  industry;  the 
propriety  of  the  astronauts'  conver- 
sion from  heroes  to  objects  of 
exploitation;  the  starting  and  can- 
cellation of  Defense  Department 
and  Space  Agency  projects.  Mr. 
Diamond  is  not  a  partisan  man.  He 
lays  about  him  on  every  side  with  a 
broad-edged,  sharp  pointed  blade, 
performing  surgery  on  self-satisfied 
smilers  or  puncturing  the  balloon 
figures  sent  up  by  apologists  and 
official  spokesmen.  By  the  time  lie  is 
finished,  smiles  and  chamber  ol 
commerce-like  satisfactions  have 
been  neatly  excised.  Even  a  lew 
heads  have  been  rolled,  at  least  in 
print. 

Maybe  that's  how  a  few  of  them 
get  Up  There  after  all. 

Er  TOR-AT-LARCE 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Spaee  Age 
($3.95)  by  Edwin  Diamond  is  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Inc.,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  New  York.  Copies  are  avail- 
able at  your  local  bookseller,  includ- 
ing any  of  the  32  Doubleday  Book 
Shops,  one  of  which  is  located  at 
6315  York  Road,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 
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Roman  plays,  chiefly  Julius  Caesar. 
Of  these  essays,  more  later. 

Jaffa's  contribution  is  an  extremely 
subtle  and  intricate  study  of  the  first 
scene  of  King  Lear.  Earlier  critics, 
notably  Coleridge,  have  deplored  the 
opening  of  this  play;  the  old  man  is 
clearly  a  fool  to  be  dividing  up  his 
kingdom  on  the  basis  of  how  much 
flattery  his  daughters  can  produce. 
Jaffa  argues  that  this  is  misleading, 
that  Lear,  like  any  good  Shake- 
spearean king,  is  deeply  concerned 
for  the  preservation  and  unity  of  his 
kingdom;  lacking  a  son  and  realizing 
that  the  youngest  of  his  three  daugh- 
ters is  the  most  suitable  to  be  his 
successor,  he  is  actually  engaged  in 
a  very  skillful  and  carefully  thought 
out  maneuver  to  make  her  ultimately 
queen  of  a  united  kingdom,  until  she 
rends  his  fine  net  of  diplomacy  by 
speaking  the  truth. 

Jaffa's  interpretation  will  only 
work  if  we  assume  that  Shake- 
speare's ideas  were  profoundly  con- 
ventional, that  he  and  his  audience 
shared  so  large  a  body  of  political 
beliefs  and  expectations  that  the 
merest  gesture  could  evoke  them  on 
the  stage.  Yet  it  will  also  only  work 
if  we  assume  that  Shakespeare  was 
a  careful  thinker,  that  he  thought 
what  he  thought  extremely  well. 

A  Welcome  Aberration 

The  aspect  of  Shakespeare  that  we 
feel  most  at  home  with,  that  we  re- 
gard as  most  worth  exploring,  is  of 
course  his  imagination.  The  histo- 
rians have  probably  consumed  their 
capital;  unless  new  documents  are 
discovered,  we  do  not  expect  much 
more  help  from  them,  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional protestations  like  Rowse's; 
new  historical  works  will  be  periph- 
eral, like  Deelman's,  or  populariza- 
tions of  material  already  known,  like 
Brown's.  A  work  like  Bloom's  and 
Jaffa's  is  for  the  present  at  least  a 
welcome  aberration.  We  now  want  to 
know  about  the  poetry  "as  poetry," 
to  use  the  tired  formula  that  invites 
us  to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
poet's  imagination. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
preference — the  exhaustion  of  earlier 
approaches,  the  development  of  a  psy- 
chology that  permits  us  to  search  out 
meanings  in  the  smallest  verbal 
idiosyncrasies,  and  the  undoubtedly 
true  assertion  that  since  we  would 


never  have  heard  of  Shakespear 
he  had  not  been  a  great  poet,  it  n 
be  the  poetry  that  matters  an( 
therefore  should  claim  our  attent 

But  more  is  involved.  In  rec 
years  there  has  grown  up  a  bodj 
critical  doctrine  that  essentially 
the  work  of  art  off  from  both  i 
ducer  and  consumer,  that  sees 
poem  somewhat  as  the  Venen 
Bede  saw  the  bird  that  flew  out 
the  black  night  in  one  window 
flew  back  into  the  black  night 
another.  Literature  becomes  m 
and  more  detached  from  reality,  m 
and  more  a  vision,  as  the  titles 
recent  books  of  criticism  indie 
with  remarkable  regularity.  And  e 
the  titles  can  be  misleading;  a  b 
called  "The  World  of  Dickens"  wo 
once  have  been  about  nineteer 
century  London ;  now  it  will  be  ab 
Dickens'    imagination,   his    "visic 

This  is,  I  suppose,  only  a  spec 
instance  of  what  has  been  happen: 
in  many  ai*eas  of  life.  As  Dai 
Boorstin  has  pointed  out,  everywh 
the  image  seems  to  be  becoming  mi 
important  than  the  experience.  T 
theologian  does  not  speak  of  man 
the  New  Testament  but  of  the  ims 
of  man  in  the  New  Testament;  gr 
nations  do  not  worry  about  th 
power  and  their  gloi-y  but  the  ims 
they  create;  many  buildings  seem 
have  been  designed  less  to  be  us 
than  to  be  photographed.  So  our  c< 
cern  with  Shakespeare's  imaginati 
is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  shift 
where  we  locate  our  reality,  in 
picture  seen  by  the  mind's  eye. 

The  Shakespearean  Imaginati 
by  Norman  Holland  (Macmilh 
$7.50)  is  consequently  more  cent 
to  the  contemporary  effort  found 
stand  Shakespeare  than  any  of  t 
previous  books  discussed.  It  begi 
in  a  rather  old-fashioned  way  wi 
some  account  of  Shakespeare's  li 
and  theatre  and  the  history  of  Shal 
speare  criticism,  but  then  it  locat 
Shakespeare's  true  theatre  "in  t 
mind"  and  that  is  where  the  auth 
is  obviously  happiest. 

Holland  approaches  the  plays, 
the  approved  new-critical  wa 
through  their  figures  of  speech,  the 
imagery,  and  he  even  finds  a  parti 
ular  figure  that  dominates  a  parti 
ular  play.  This  effort  is  mo 
successful  in  the  instance  of  Ronit 
and  Juliet,  where  he  finds  the  dom 
nant  figure  to  be  the  oxymoron,  < 
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I  iking  of  opposites,  as  in  the  phrase 

1 1  ruel  kindness."  He  is  determinedly 

|  tihistorieal;    the   famous  question 

whether  Othello  and   Desdemona 

i]  d  time  to  consummate  their  mar- 

j  ipe.  for  instance,  he  dismisses  im- 

tiently  on  the  grounds  that  such  a 

3  oblem    deals  with  them  as  if  they 

3  ?re  real  people  when  of  course  they 

[I  e  only  characters  in  a  play,  vision- 

[I  y  figures.    He   is   little  concerned 

Q  th  plot ;  possibly  the  word  "struc- 

I  re"  does  not  appear  in  his  book. 

Yet   curiously  enough,  his  conclu- 

lons  are  often   similar   to   Bloom's 

I  id  Jaffa's,  though  they  come  at  the 

ays  through   their   ideas.    This   is 

ost   startlingly  apparent  when  his 

I  say  on  Julius  Caesar  is  compared 

J  ith   Bloom's  on  the  same  subject. 

[  ost  of  us  have  been  brought  up  to 

j  sgard  Caesar  as  a  tyrant  or  would- 

I  i  tyrant  and   Brutus  as  the  noble 

I  nbodiment  of  republican  virtue,  and 

I  *   think    of    Orson    Welles'    famous 

reduction,   set   in   a   fascist   square 

ith  Caesar's  troops  in  black  shirts, 

,  i  a  fair  commentary  on  the  play's 

olitics.  To  the  contrary  both  Bloom 

nd    Holland   argue,   convincingly    I 

link,  that  Caesar  is  the  hero  and  the 

>vo  chief  conspirators,   Brutus  and 

lassius,  the  one  Stoic  and  the  other 

Ipicurean,  are  too  limited  by  their 

hilosophies    (Bloom)    or    by    their 

at u res   (Holland)   to  recognize  and 

ive  comfortably  with  political  great- 

iess.  In  their  essays  on  Othello  too 

here  are  similarities. 

The  kind  of  criticism  that  occupies 
folland  in  The  Shakespearean  Im- 
igination  is  extremely  difficult  to 
vrite;  since  it  is  not  anchored  in 
haracter  or  plot  or  ideas,  it  tends  to 
loat  around,  examining  now  one  set 
if  images,  then  another,  indulging  in 
:angential  ingenuities.  At  its  best 
this  kind  of  criticism  requires  two 
gifts  that  one  might  wish  were  more 
apparent  in  Holland's  work.  The  first 
is  a  very  sure  control  of  the  tone  of 
the  critical  discourse.  Here  Holland 
fails  badly.  He  indulges  in  a  great 
deal  of  that  sort  of  academic  humor 
which  is  supposed  to  pep  things  up 
by  talking  the  language  of  the  stu- 
dents; he  cannot  refer  to  the  oxy- 
moron, for  example,  without  telling 
us  that  it  is  a  handy  word  for  cross- 
word puzzles  and  cocktail  parties,  or 
say  that  the  strawberries  on  Desde- 
mona's  handkerchief  are  a  symbol  of 
perfect  righteousness  without  point- 
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Because  I  Was  Flesh 

is  a  testament  of  American  experi- 
ence, the  story  of  a  young  man's 
search  for  identity,  and  of  an  extraor- 
dinary woman,  Dahlberg's  mother, 
the  lady  barber  of  Kansas  City. 

"A  masterpiece  —  for  its  hair-raising 
honesty,  profound  self-knowledge,  and 
elegance  of  style.''  -ALLEN  TATE 

"A  great  achievement.  The  magnificent 
portrait  of  Dahlberg's  mother  is  as  re- 
lentless, as  detailed,  as  loving  as  a 
late  Rembrandt.''  -SIR  HERBFRT  READ 

"The  book  is  a  double  triumph.  It  com- 
bines a  set  of  unforgettable  portraits 
with  a  story  that  is  as  compelling  as  it 
is  candid.''  -LOUIS  UNTERMEYER 

$5.00 
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A  NOTABLE  EVENT 
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of  an  important 
SHELLEY  manuscript* 

containing  57  poems,  of  which  43 
have  never  before  been  printed 
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Poems  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

Edited,  and  with  an  introduction  by 
Kenneth  Neill  Cameron 

■JfThe  prized  possession  of  Shelley's 
descendants,  the  Esdailes,  for  150 
years,  and  recently  acquired  by  The 
Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  Library.  Illus- 
trated. $6.95,  now  at  better  bookstores. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  SOUTH? 

...  It  may  be  that  'What  is  it  ?' 
is  the  wrong,  even  the  impos- 
sible question.  It  may  be  that 
the  South  exists  now,  and  has 
existed,  as  a  place  holding  the 
virtues  of  the  past  against 
the  buffets  of  change,  the  bat- 
ters of  the  present,  the  agon- 
ies of  the  future.  Possibly  the 
South  can  be  glimpsed  only  in 
passing,  caught  in  fleeting 
images  as  time  goes  by.  It 
may  be  that  the  South  is 
something  like  Hesperides  or 
Camelot,  a  place  of  good 
promise.  If  this  be  so,  the 
South  lingers  on  as  a  touch- 
stone of  the  past,  a  bridge  to 
the  future.  Surely  this  is  no 
thin  reality?" 

To  the  may-be-impossible 
question  posed  above  by 
Frank  E.  Vandiver,  he  and 
six  other  distinguished  men 
attempt  answers  in  The  Idea 
of  the  South. 

In  pursuit  of  a  central 
theme,  these  seven  explore  the 
South  in  myth  and  historical 
reality,  the  South  in  litera- 
ture and  as  the  cradle  of  writ- 
ers, the  violent  South,  the 
political  South,  the  South's 
potential. 

As  T.  Harry  Williams 
writes  in  his  contribution: 
"The  South  could  well  do  with 
less  uninformed  criticism 
from  the  outside.  But  it  abso- 
lutely  demands  more  in- 
formed criticism  from  the 
inside."  The  Idea  of  the 
South  helps  fill  this  demand. 

Contributors  are:  George 
B.  Tindall,  Richard  B.  Har- 
well, Louis  D.  Rubin,  Jr.,  T. 
Harry  Williams,  Walter 
Prescott  Webb,  Hugh  B.  Pat- 
terson, Jr.,  and  Frank  E. 
Vandiver. 

A   volume  in   the  Rice   University 
Semicenteyinial  Series.  $3.95 
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ing  out  that  he  is  giving  us  "a  handy 
bit  of  information  for  seeing  Ingmar 
Bergman  movies  with";  his  descrip- 
tion of  Measure  for  Measure  as  a 
soap  opera  may  not  be  very  enlight- 
ening even  to  those  who  have  seen  a 
soap  opera.  His  language  again  and 
again  falls  too  short  of  the  mark:  to 
call  Cleopatra  Antony's  "girl  friend" 
or  to  say  that  "in  King  Lear  Shake- 
speare's imagination  seems  to  have 
hit  a  low  point"  is  to  show  an  indif- 
ference to  the  effects  language 
creates  that  makes  us  wonder  if  he 
is  a  reliable  guide  to  the  language  of 
its  greatest  master. 

The  other  gift  that  such  criticism 
requires  to  be  of  the  best  is  imagina- 
tive tact,  a  sure  sense  of  when  to 
press  a  point  and  when  merely  to 
suggest  it,  of  how  to  enter  a  work  of 
art  as  if  one  were  a  privileged  guest 
rather  than  a  vandal  ransacking  the 
drawers.  Holland  is  often  too  im- 
patient, too  exuberant,  or  too  sol- 
ipsistic  for  that  kind  of  tact. 

Yet  for  anyone  who  wants  to  know 
how  Shakespeare  is  being  read  and 
taught  today.  The  Shakespearean 
Imagination  is  the  book  of  those  un- 
der review  to  be  bought  or  borrowed. 
If  the  reader  has  not  been  previously 
exposed  to  this  kind  of  analysis  (and 
possibly  even  if  he  has)  his  temper 
will  be  tried;  he  will  wonder  how  the 
lucidity  of  Bradley,  that  golden  mo- 
ment in  the  Indian  summer  of  Vic- 
torian criticism,  could  ever  have 
been  supplanted  by  this  muddle, 
where  hendiadys  and  metonomy  jostle 
Christ-figures,  every  sea  voyage  is  a 
ritual  purification,  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan sexual  pun  on  the  word  "die"  is 
explained  in  nearly  every  chapter  and 
discovered  where  it  does  not  exist. 
And  yet,  for  all  their  deficiencies  and 
excesses,  their  uncertainties  of  taste 
and  tone,  the  critics  of  Holland's 
generation,  including  Holland  most 
certainly,  can  tell  us  something  about 
Shakespeare's  imagination  that  Brad- 
ley could  not. 

What  Makes  Art  Trivial 

The  art  historian  Edgar  Wind,  in 
Art  and  Anarchy*  (Knopf,  $6.95), 
argues  that  our  present  nearly  ex- 
clusive concentration  on  the  artist's 

*  Two  articles  drawn  from  this  book 
appeared  in  Harper's  (February  and 
March   1964). 


vision  is  mistaken,  though  he 
equally  dissatisfied  with  the  contr 
exclusive  concentration,  represerj 
by  the  French  movement  of  1 
engage — art  wholly  committed 
practical  issues.  To  neglect  what 
calls  the  "human  bias"  of  art 
roots  in  our  experience  of  history, 
ciety,  and  so  on)  trivializes  it;  I 
then,  so  it  does  to  neglect  the  i 
thetic  achievement. 

Indeed,  Wind  might  have  called 
book  "The  Trivialization  of  Art," 
cause  that  is  what  concerns  him. 
thinks  we  are  exposed  to  too  mi 
art;  we  are  excessively  tolerant; 
patron  has  become  a  passive  c 
sumer;  the  techniques  of  the  art  1 
torian  and  the  connoisseur  hi 
directed  our  attention  to  the  stylis 
detail  to  the  neglect  of  the  "hurr 
bias."  Wolfflin,  a  very  great  art  I 
torian  of  the  last  generation,  for 
stance,  wished  to  make  the  esser 
of  the  Gothic  style  as  evident  in 
pointed  shoe  as  in  a  cathedral,  a 
Morelli,  the  father  of  modern  c< 
noisseurship,  showed  that  the  artis 
hand  could  be  identified  more 
curately  in  his  minor  details  (such 
ears  and  hands)  than  in  his  lar 
design. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however 
and  a  mistake  that  Wind  does  n 
make — to  see  anything  like  a  clo 
parallel  between  the  techniques 
connoisseurship  worked  out  1 
Morelli  and  the  techniques  of  t: 
new  criticism  applied  by  Holland 
Shakespeare.  Superficially,  there 
a  strong  resemblance :  both  look 
details  previously  neglected,  detai 
that  probably  come  from  the  fring- 
of  the  artist's  consciousness.  But  tl 
objective  is  very  different;  the  co: 
noisseur  wants  to  identify  the  artis 
which  is  far  more  often  a  problem  i 
the  study  of  painting  than  in  tr 
study  of  literature,  whereas  the  crit 
wants  to  explore  the  artist's  meai 
ing.  Yet  the  larger  meaning  c 
Wind's  fascinating  little  book  is  a\ 
plicable  to  literature:  it  too  can  b 
trivialized. 

France  is  not  of  course  the  onl 
or  perhaps  the  chief  scene  of  an  ar 
committed  to  social  purposes  todaj 
There  is  also  Russia,  and  Both  Side 
of  the  Ocean  by  the  Russian  novelis 
and  critic  Victor  Nekrasov  (Holt 
Rinehart  &  Winston,  $4.50),  thougl 
nominally  an  account  of  the  author' 
travels     in    Italy    and     the     Unitec 
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states,  provides  considerable  insight 
nto  the  attitudes  toward  art  of  one 
•ultivated  and  lively  contemporary 
Russian  artist. 

The  arts  that  particularly  concern 
Nekrasov  are  motion  pictures  and 
irchitecture  (he  was  trained  as  an 
architect).  In  both  he  is  opposed  to 
anything  that  elevates  the  artist's 
vision  above  or  beyond  social  purpose 
or  reporting.  The  motion  pictures 
that  most  interest  him  are  docu- 
mentary; they  use  previously  exist- 
ing houses  and  streets  rather  than 
the  work  of  scene  designers,  and 
people  off  the  streets  rather  than 
trained  actors.  In  architecture  he  is 
loyal  to  what  he  calls  the  "rationalist- 
constructivist"  building  of  the  1930s. 
He  can  hardly  deplore  enough  that 
an  architect  like  Le  Corbusier  should 
have  built  such  a  thing  as  the  Ron- 
champ  Chapel  (which  Nekrasov  has 
not  seen  > .  What  is  wrong  with  this 
chapel  is,  as  Nekrasov  says,  the  "im- 
age," or  imagination:  "This  is  the 
saddest  part  of  all.  Because  the  image 


Books  in  Brief 

Katherine  Gauss  Jackson  will  be 
back  next  month  with  her  reviews 
of  current  books. 


before  us  must  be  the  image  of  the 
irrational.  Possibly  even  of  the  mys- 
tic. The  logic  of  form  and  of 
architectural  construction  has  been 
rejected.  And  instead  we  have  the 
allegory  of  the  irrational,  the  ex- 
pressive, the  inexplicable."  Perhaps, 
he  says  in  a  slightly  different  context, 
that  is  the  way  to  build  churches — 
"Well  then,  let  them  build  them  that 
way.  The  only  ti'ouble  is  that  so  many 
people  waste  their  time  on  them — 
end  is  it  only  time? — when  they  could 
be  doing  so  many  more  useful 
things." 

Nekrasov's  book  itself  presents  a 
problem  to  the  reviewer  (as  have 
several  books  that  have  recently  come 
out  of  Russia)  of  choosing  between 
his  human  bias  and  the  aesthetic 
achievement.  Nekrasov  has  many 
generous  things  to  say  about  the 
United  States,  and  he  has  got  into  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  back  in  Russia 
for  saying  them.  So  our  impulse  is 
to  praise  his  work.  But  in  fact  he  is 
a  heavy-handed  writer  and  a  traveler 
who    saw    only    the    most    obvious 


things.  The  personality  that  comes 
through  his  book,  however,  is  charm- 
ing and  open  and  less  doctrinaire 
than  his  opinions  of  Le  Corbusier 
would  suggest. 

The  Cost  of  Vision 

William  Golding's  new  novel.  The 
Spire  (  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World, 
$3.95  .  is  concerned  with  the  relation 
between  vision  and  reality,  not  from 
the  critic's  point  of  view  but  from 
the  artist's.  The  subject  of  the  book 
is  the  building  of  the  great  spire  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  the  tallest  in 
England,  and  the  main  character  is 
Jocelin,  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral, 
who,  neither  architect,  engineer,  nor 
builder,  can  still  be  called  the  creator 
of  the  spire,  since  its  possibility  came 
first  to  him  in  a  vision  and  its  reali- 
zation became  the  object  of  his  life- 
long devotion. 

The  striking  thing  about  the  com- 
pleted spire  is  that  it  has  no  found- 
ations, thereby  violating  the  medieval 
engineering  principle  that  a  building 
must  go  down  into  the  earth  as  far  as 
it  rises  above  it;  the  striking  thing 
about  the  process  of  the  construction, 
as  Golding  imagines  it,  is  that  the 
corresponding  psychological  principle 
cannot  be  violated :  to  create,  man 
must  go  as  far  down  in  his  own  weak 
and  sinful  nature  as  he  hopes  to 
rise  above  it.  To  see  his  great  spire 
soar  over  Salisbury  Plain,  Dean 
Jocelin  has  to  descend  into  a  world 
of  jealousy,  mean  contrivance,  adul- 
tery, and  bloodshed.  "Whatever 
flames  upon  the  night  Man's  own 
resinous  heart  has  fed." 

As  a  novel,  The  Spire,  is  excessively 
didactic;  since  we  know  before  we 
start  the  book  that  the  spire  was  in 
fact  successfully  built  and  still 
stands,  the  obvious  source  of  sus- 
pense vanishes,  and  Golding  finds  no 
other  of  comparable  force  to  keep  his 
narrative  going.  He  makes  his  point 
about  human  nature  clearly  enough, 
but  even  if  the  reader  did  not  know- 
it  before  he  started  the  book  he  would 
certainly  have  guessed  it  long  before 
he  got  to  the  end.  The  writing,  too, 
has  a  curious  opacity  resulting  (per- 
haps) from  excessive  economy.  Often 
there  seem  to  be  strong  feelings  be- 
hind the  prose,  but  just  what  they 
are  can  only  be  guessed  at.  Some- 
times it  is  difficult  to  see  exactly  what 
is  supposed  to  be  going  on,  though 


An  irresistibly  quotable, 

iconoclastic, 

anecdote-packed  appreciation 

of  our  national  character 

Thanks  to  a  bold,  eagle-eyed, 
thoroughly  amusing  young  anthro- 
pologist, who  knows  us  down  to 
our  last  red-white-and-hlue  tribal 
trait  —  here's  enough  dazzling  am- 
munition to  defeat  the  glibbest 
detractors  of  Americans,  on  both 
sides  of  any  ocean  or  dinner  table! 

JOHN  GREENWAY'S 
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The  only  biography 

of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 

Commander  in  Chief 

of  the  British  forces 

in  the  American  Revolution, 

whose  complex,  self-defeating 

personality  was  one  of  the  factors 

that  cost  the  British  the  war 
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By  WILLIAM  B.  Wn.LCOX 

With  fascinating  excerpts  from  Sir 
Henry's  voluminous  private  papers, 
an  interpretation  of  his  psyche  by 
a  trained  psychotherapist,  and  an 
analysis  of  England's  strategy. 

$8.95,  now  at  better  bookstores 
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lor  Results 


In  this  companion  to  his  clas- 
sic, The  Practice  of  Man- 
agement, Peter  E  Drucker 
examines  what  the  executive 
decision-maker  must  do  to 
move  his  enterprise  forward 
and  make  it  prosper.  The  ef- 
fective business,  he  shows, 
focuses  on  its  opportunities 
rather  than  on  its  problems. 
How  is  this  focus  achieved? 

Managing  for  Results  chal- 
lenges the  executive  to  make 
realistic  assessment  of  his  firm's 
individual  strengths  and  limi- 
tations—to determine  how 
many  of  his  products  or  serv- 
ices qualify  as  "Tomorrow's 
Breadwinners"  and  "Develop- 
ment Products,"  and  how  many 
are  merely  "Yesterday's  Bread- 
winners" or  "Investments  in 
Managerial  Ego."  The  author 
brings  together  specific  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  a  grasp  of 
the  intangible  forces  that  de- 
termine business  prosperity,  to 
lay  the  ground  rules  for  man- 
agerial performance  that  will 
build  future  success. 

"A  brilliant  sequel  to  his  prior 
writings  .  .  .  'must'  reading  for 
both  incumbent  and  aspiring 
executives." 

—Karl  R.  Bfndetsen, 
President,  Champion  Papers 

$5.00  at  all  bookstores 


this  could  be.  of  course,  simply  the 
difficulty  of  an  incompetent  reader. 

I  conclude  with  a  couple  of  books 
which,  though  far  from  unimagina- 
tive, are  not  primarily  concerned 
with — or  products  of — the  imagina- 
tion. Both  are  examples  of  superior 
reporting:  in  Nekrasov's  terms,  ac- 
counts of  real  people  in  real  streets. 

In  My  People  Is  the  Enemy  by 
William  Stringfellow  (Holt,  Rinehart 
&  Winston,  $3.95),  the  streets  are 
Harlem's  and  the  people  the  Negroes 
who  live  there.  Stringfellow  is  a 
young  white  lawyer  and  committed 
Episcopal  layman  who  spent  six  years 
living  and  working  among  the  poor 
people  of  Harlem,  and  his  account  of 
their  poverty  and  other  deprivation 
is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen :  vivid, 
concerned,  unsentimental,  direct.  He 
is  also  an  acute  critic  of  where  at- 
tempts to  relieve  racial  poverty  in 
New  York  go  wrong,  and  offers  an 
intelligent  appraisal  of  the  churches' 
role  in  the  racial  crisis. 

In  The  Great  Interlude  by  Fran- 
cis Russell  (McGraw-Hill,  $5),  the 
streets  are  the  streets  of  the  past  and 


the  people  are  various  important  i 
curious  and  more  or  less  forgottt 
figures  from  the  period  between  tl 
first  world  war  and  the  1930s :  Jol 
Held,  Jr.,  Warren  G.  Harding, 
Boston  medium,  Fitzgerald  ar 
Curley,  Carlo  Tresca,  and  so  on. 

Typical  of  Russell's  technique 
his  essay  on  Calvin  Coolidge,  whi( 
mingles  his  recollections  of  Coolidj 
with  his  later  reading  about  the  ma 
and  sets  the  whole  thing  in  an  a 
count  of  a  recent  visit  to  Coolidge 
birthplace  in  Plymouth  Notch,  Ve 
mont,  a  spare  ungainly  house  in 
bleak  and  dying  countryside.  Tl 
tone  is  personal  and  unpretentiou 
but  from  the  essay  emerges  a  sens 
of  what  went  into  Coolidge,  the  ma 
without  eloquence  who  could  neve 
theless  say:  "I  could  not  look  upo 
the  peaks  of  Ascutney,  Killingto 
Mansfield,  and  Equinox,  without  bi 
ing  moved  as  no  other  scene  woul 
move  me.  It  was  here  that  I  fir! 
saw  the  light  of  day ;  here  I  receive 
my  bride;  here  my  dead  lie,  pillowe 
on  the  loving  breast  of  our  everlas 
ing  hills."  Even  the  most  prosaic  c 
us  occasionally  have  our  vision. 


Books  on  Guerrilla  Warfare- 
Fifteen  Years  Overdue 

by  Eric  Larrabee 


Mr.  Larrabee,  who  is  the  author  of 
"The  Self-conscious  Society,"  has  a 
persistent  interest  in  military  affairs 
— stemming  perhaps  from  his  ex- 
perience  during  World  War  II  as  a 
First  Lieutenant  (Military  Intelli- 
gence) in  the  Rhineland  and  Central 
Europe  Campaigns. 

In  January  1962,  when  the  Marine 
Corps  Gazette  devoted  a  special  issue 
to  guerrilla  warfare,  President  Ken- 
nedy was  heard  to  remark  that  he 
had  read  it  with  great  interest.  Over- 
night the  issue  became  a  rarity.  To 
have  a  copy  casually  on  one's  desk, 
replacing  the  bulkier  works  of  Henry 
Kissinger  or  Herman  Kahn,  was  a 
high-scoring  gambit  in  the  game  of 
Washington  up-to-dateness.  What 
had  been  a  tame  subject  became  a 
hot  one.  Where  once  there  were  only 
one  or  two  books  about  it  there  are 
now  over  a  dozen. 

They    march    across   the   shelf   in 


variety  and  confusion,  trampling  th 
same  ground  several  times  over  whe 
they  are  not  treading  on  each  other' 
feet.  Some  are  how-to-do-it  manual 
by  practitioners — like  Mao  Tse-tung 
Che  Guevara,  or  Vo  Nguyen  Giap- 
which  you  can  either  read  in.thei 
entirety  or  find  substantially  ex 
cerpted  in  the  anthologies.  These,  lik 
Osanka's  Modern  Guerrilla  Warfar< 
or  Colonel  Greene's  The  Guerrilli 
and  How  to  Fight  Him,  not  onl? 
duplicate  the  communist  classics  bu 
other  compulsory  entries  as  well 
such  as  Dickey  Chapelle's  descriptioi 
of  Castro's  methods  and  Walt  Ros 
tow's  address  to  the  Army  Specia 
Warfare  Center  at  Fort  Bragg. 

Some  are  detailed  accounts  ol 
specific  campaigns,  either  as  jour 
nalistic  reportage  (like  Tregaskis 
Vietnam  Diary),  or  military  nar- 
ratives and  analyses  of  major  inter- 
est   to    professional    students    (likt 
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hej  vo  on  the  link  campaign  in  the 
Alpines  by  Colonel  Baclagon  and 
'ol  els  Valeriano  and  Bohannan). 
oJ  are  the  fruits  of  British  and 
; J  jean  scholarship  I  those  of 
;r  dier  Dixon  and  Otto  Heilbrun), 
I  some  have  been  produced  by 
Hican  university  centers  (Galula 

■  Harvard  and  Paret  and  Shy 
I  Princeton),  where  the  daily  lan- 
I?  is  apparently  that  of  high  gov- 
fJental  polity.  In  fact  one  could 
I  very    well    explain    either    the 

■  iility  or  sudden  proliferation  of 
I  books  without  assuming  that 
I  ■  have  a  more  official  origin  than 
I    format   indicates. 

I  e  fashion  for  guerrilla  war 
lig  military  theorists  is  welcome 
I  if  about  fifteen  years  overdue. 
b  subject  suffers  from  simplicity 
U  obviousness.  It  is  of  course  as 

■  a  warfare  itself,  but  it  did  not 
ire  its  name  until  the  nineteenth 
iry  nor  intellectual  respectabil- 
mtil  the  twentieth,  when  T.  E. 
rence  gave  it  a  doctrine  and 
e  an  elegant  entry  for  it  in  the 
fdopaedia  Britannica.  After  the 
of  World  War  II  it  became  of 
ssity  the  predominant  form  of 
fare,  but  this  was  not  generally 
owledged. 

Dr  some  years  the  idea  of  preserv- 
peace  with  nothing  but  a  strategic 
force  seemed  far  moi*e  appealing 
he  American  public,  and  the  ex- 
ence  of  Korea  did  nothing  to 
ease  its  enthusiasm  for  fighting 
:le"  wars.  What  eventually  turned 
tide  was  a  growing  awareness  of 
nuclear  stalemate  and  the  fact, 
er  its  spreading  umbrella,  that 
Russians  were  reserving  the 
it  to  continue  supporting — as 
•ushchev  called  them — "wars  of 
ional  liberation."  These  are  guer- 
i  wars  by  definition,  and  until  we 
•ned  how  to  cope  with  them  we 
e  going  to  take  some  losses, 
'here  were  other  inhibitions,  too. 
ring  the  postwar  decade  it  was  not 
y  to  manifest  much  interest  in 
rrilla  tactics  without  looking  like 
ommunist  sympathizer.  Guerrilla 
•  is  intensely  political  and  cannot 
conducted  successfully  without 
ular  support.  To  say  so  seems  in- 
ent  and  obvious  enough  today;  it 
not  seem  so  then.  China  was  the 
;  case,  and  the  image  in  everyone's 
id  was  that  of  General  Stilwell,  a 
n  commander  of  irregulars  whose 


innate   sympathy    for   the    infantry 

virtues  had  led  him  to  recognize, 
where  others  neglected  it,  the  poten- 
tial power  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. The  guerrillas  all  seemed  to 
be  on  the  opposite  side  from  ours.  As 
long  as  there  were  no  American 
forces  capable  of  fighting  at  the 
people's  level,  there  was  no  way  of 
identifying  the  American  interest 
with  the  people's  point  of  view.  As 
long  as  no  American  politician  would 
support  a  guerrilla  strategy,  there 
was  no  way  out  of  the  corner  into 
which  we  were  so  carefully  boxing 
ourselves. 

One  of  President  Kennedy's  many 
merits  was  that  he  recognized  this 
dilemma  long  before  taking  office 
and  acted  to  resolve  it  immediately 
afterward.  Guerrilla  war  was  not 
merely  a  passing  fancy  for  him  but 
an  essential  instrument  of  his  policy. 
The  aim  was  to  restore  flexibility  to 
the  American  position  by  giving  us 
some  response  to  communist  moves 
other  than  turning  loose  the  bombers 
or  backing  down.  This  was  an  ab- 
solutely necessary  step,  and  yet 
observers  of  the  American  political 
process  may  wish  to  note  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  said  nothing  notable  about 
it  in  his  campaign.  Here  was  some- 
thing the  country  was  compelled  for 
its  own  preservation  to  do — some- 
thing we  had  in  fact  postponed  doing 
for  a  decade — and  yet  no  politician 
making  an  issue  of  it  could  possibly 
have  been  elected. 

The  current  crop  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare books  both  offers  an  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  and  sug- 
gests how  its  worst  effects  might  be 
avoided.  A  distaste  for  this  type  of 
war  is  not  limited  to  Americans. 
"Little"  wars  are  bloody,  dirty,  and 
discouraging.  They  offer  no  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  the  telling  blow,  to 
marshal  industrial  technology,  to 
achieve  decisive  and  dramatic  vic- 
tories. The  main  object  of  the  guer- 
rilla is  to  prevent  superior  power 
from  being  brought  to  bear.  He  hits, 
runs,  and  hides;  where  possible  he 
merges  into  the  landscape  and  be- 
comes indistinguishable  from  the 
local  population.  His  aim  is  to  baf- 
fle and  annoy,  then  to  wear  down  his 
opponent  in  the  prolonged  effort  re- 
quired to  contain  him. 

Confronted  with  an  enemy  who 
behaves   this   way,   however,   Amer- 
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by  Discus 


The  Bel  Canto  Revival 


In  an  art  ivhere  the  voice  is  the 
thing,  Sutherland  and  Callas  can 
stand  up  to  comparison. 

jN^usic  may  be  an  abstract  art  but 
it  is  performed  by  men  (thought  for 
the  week),  and  without  the  men,  no 
music.  Composers  like  to  underplay 
the  role  of  the  interpreter,  but  (until 
electronic  music  becomes  the  vogue) 
there  can  be  no  performance  without 
them.  A  few  years  ago  Gregor  Piati- 
gorsky,  the  cellist,  was  a  member  of  a 
symposium  discussing  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  interpreter  and,  even  more 
specifically,  the  virtuoso.  Piatigorsky 
was  asked  whether  or  not  the  virtuoso 
was  apt  to  overdo  things;  to  gild  the 
lily:  to  make  himself  more  important 
than  the  composer.  Piatigorsky  went 
into  a  fine  Russian  rage.  "Everybody 
knocks  the  virtuoso,"  he  roared.  "We 
are  supposed  to  be  the  egocentrics. 
Tell  me,  have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
composer  writing  a  Sincere  Symphony 
or  a  Humble  Sonata?" 

It  is  a  fact  that  certain  music  rises 
and  falls  on  the  availability  of  the 
interpreter.  Handelian  opera  died 
with  the  castrato  singer.  Bel  canto 
opera  (the  operas  of  Rossini,  Bellini, 
and  Donizetti)  began  to  disappear 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  this  century, 
when  singers  schooled  in  that  style 
retired  with  nobody  to  take  their 
place.  Today  we  seldom  hear  Wagner 
at  the  Metropolitan — not  so  much 
because  the  music  itself  is  in  decline, 
but  because  there  is  in  the  entire 
world  no  Heldentenor — and,  indeed, 
only  one  dramatic  soprano  that  can 
be  discussed  in  the  same  breath  with 
Flagstad,  Leider,  and  f  raubel.  Birgit 
Nilsson  cannot  be  everywhere  at 
once,  nor  can  she  sing  every  day. 

All  of  a  sudden,  starting  with  about 
1950,  bel  canto  opera  began  to  come 
back.  It  came  back  largely  through 
the  effox-ts  of  one  singer,  Maria  Callas. 
Callas  was  the  one  who  resurrected 
works  like  Bellini's  /  Puritani  and 


77  Pirata.  She  had  the  flair  for  this 
kind  of  music,  and  the  personality  to 
attract  audiences.  Had  Callas  retired 
with  no  one  to  take  her  place,  the  bel 
canto  revival  would  have  died  with 
her.  But  she  was  followed  by  Joan 
Sutherland,  and  today  it  is  Suther- 
land who  is  sparking  the  bel  canto 
renaissance.  Early  in  1954  Callas  had 
recorded  I  Puritani.  Now  comes  a 
recording  of  the  same  opera  with 
Joan  Sutherland  as  Elvira.  The  other 
singers  in  the  cast  are  Pierre  Duval 
(Arturo),  Renato  Capecchi  (Riccardo), 
Ezio  Flagello  (Giorgio),  and  Margreta 
Elkins  (Enrichetta).  Richard  Bonynge 
leads  the  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the 
Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino  (London 
A  4373,  mono;  OSA  1373,  stereo;  both 
3  discs). 

In  bel  canto  operas  the  voice  is  the 
thing.  Very  few  operas  of  the  period 
have  plots  that  are  anything  but 
laughable,  and  there  is  little  of  in- 
terest in  the  orchestra.  The  music- 
was  written  for  virtuoso  singers — 
singers  with  immense  breath  and 
technical  control,  extraordinary  range 
and  subtlety  of  color.  As  a  rule  these 
operas  were  as  stylized  as  cowboy 
pictures.  Choruses  and  ensembles 
were  meted  out  just  so.  The  leading 
soprano  had  two  or  three  solos  in 
which  slow  arias  were  followed  by 
fast  cabalettas.  The  slow  arias  were 
supposed  to  show  the  singer's  ability 
to  handle  a  long,  flowing,  melodic  line. 
Beauty  of  phrase  and  sound  were  the 
criteria  here.  In  the  cabaletta  the 
fireworks  were  unleashed :  scales, 
arpeggios,  leaps,  trills  on  high  notes, 
and  so  on.  Every  so  often  during  the 
course  of  the  opera,  the  composer  had 
to  arrange  for  duets  in  which  the 
male  and  female  singer  would  do 
these  tricks  in  unison. 

I  Puritani  is  a  standard  opera  of 
its  kind.  Despite  the  claims  of  some 
of  its  admirers,  it  musically  is  weak. 
Its  melodies — the  vaunted  Bellini 
melodies — lack  harmonic  interest  and 
have  little  but  a  faded  prettiness  to 


recommend  them.  Bellini's  dramat 
sense  is  primitive,  and  so  are 
powers  of  characterization.  Two  ( 
three  hearings  of  I  Puritani,  and  it 
musically  exhausted. 

But  what  the  opera  does  have,  ar 
what  can  keep  it  alive  given  tl 
proper  participants,  is  singing.  Ar 
it  is  the  kind  of  singing  that  offe: 
the  unique  Sutherland  the  chance 
make  an  unforgettable  impressio 
She  alone  carries  this  album.  It  m| 
quickly  learned,  when  Callas  start* 
resurrecting  these  operas,  that  hard 
a  living  singer  had  the  backgroui 
and  schooling  for  this  repertoir 
Where  Callas — and  now  Sutherlar 
— are  able  to  take  full  command  < 
their  roles,  the  other  singers  sort 
stagger  along,  simplifying  their  a 
signment,  doing  the  best  they  ca 
Thus  we  are  getting  but  one  aspect 
bel  canto  opera.  In  a  work  like  /  Pur 
tani,  the  baritone  and  tenor  ha^ 
parts  equally  difficult  as  the  soprano' 
But  where  today  is  there  a  coloratui 
tenor  or  baritone?  In  the  new  albu 
of  I  Puritani  Capecchi,  a  competei 
baritone  in  Verdi  roles,  cannot  begi 
to  sing  his  part  as  written.  Pieri 
Duval,  the  tenor,  just  manages  1 
reach  those  fortissimo  high  Ds  in  h, 
last-act  aria,  but  at  the  expense  ( 
tone.  In  addition  there  is  the  matt* 
of  style,  and  here  too  all  of  tr 
singers  in  the  album  except  Suthe 
land  show  little  idea  of  bel  canl 
phrase  and  tonal  production. 

In  these  operas,  one  not  only  has  1 
sing  the  part  as  written.  It  is  nece 
sary  to  sing  it  as  unwritten.  In  Be 
lini's  day  it  was  customaiy  for  tr 
singer  to  embellish  and  embroide 
The  composer  and  the  audience  e? 
pected  it.  The  cantilena  arias,  wei 
sung  pretty  much  as  written,  but  i 
the  cabaletta  the  singers  were  o 
their  own.  Sutherland  follows  thi 
old  tradition.  In  her  two  big  aria 
Son  vergin  vezzosa  and  Qui  la  voc 
she  sings  the  first  part  simply,  wit 


Answer  to  Poser 
on  Page  50 

From  the  third  and  fourth  state- 
ments, the  King  is  spotted  between 
a  Heart  and  a  Spade.  The  second 
statement  identifies  the  King  as  a 
Diamond  and  the  first  statement 
makes  the  Jack  a  Heart  and  the 
Queen  a  Spade. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

(I  oncentration  on  tone  and  finish  of 

ihrase.    But  when  she  comes  to  the 

abalettas,    she    unleashes    her    full 

echnical  armament,  adding  cadenzas, 

H  uigmenting  the  passagework,  insert- 

i    ng  sections  to  show  off  the  besl  points 

II  )f  her  technique.   This  she  does  with 

;  infailing    taste.    She    and    Bonynge 

i  her  husband)  have  researched  this 

I  style  thoroughly,  and  are  completely 

it  home  in  it.  As  Sutherland  has  the 

cue  to  handle  the  singing  with  ease, 

what  we  have  is  a  reconstruction  of  a 

long-dead  style. 

I  It    is    instructive    to    compare    the 

Sutherland   recording  with  the   1954 

•  ("alias.    Even  ("alias'  admirers  admit 

she   has   a    flawed   voice.    And   even 

Sutherland's  admirers  wish  that  she 

had   a   little   more   temperament.   A 

|   direct  comparison  of  the  two  Elviras 

B  immediately  demonstrates  that  Callas 

I  is  more  in  character,  such  as  it  is. 

i  The   character   of   Elvira   is   pretty 

;  one-dimensional.)    Callas   has   better 

[1  diction    than    Sutherland,    and    has 

H  a  more  interesting  musical  mind.  She 

i    shapes  phrases  with  more  art,   has 

I  much   better   rhythm   and   brings   a 

I  kind  of   intensity  to  her  work  that 

I  Sutherland  only  hints  at.   The  Callas 

personality  flares  right  through  the 

record. 

But  from  the  purely  vocal  aspect 
there  is  little  contest.  Lovely  as  is 
Callas'  voice  in  its  middle  range,  it 
becomes  forced  and  ugly  above  the 
staff.  Callas  makes  some  cuts  in  the 
role,  she  seldom  ornaments  and  does 
not  interpolate  the  florid  cadenzas 
that  Sutherland  does.  Sutherland 
revels  in  the  technical  elements,  while 
Callas  is  careful  indeed.  Callas  takes 
the  cabaletta  to  Qui  la  voce  very  much 
slower  than  Sutherland,  and  in  com- 
parison sounds  inhibited. 

And  thus,  while  it  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  a  singer  must  do  more 
than  yodel  or  hit  high  E  flats  square 
on  the  head,  it  also  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  raison  d'etre  of  an 
opera  like  /  Puritani  are  those  very 
yodels  and  E  flats,  those  trills  and 
arpeggios,  those  fast-running  scales 
and  other  technical  brilliancies.  It  is 
hard  to  see,  then,  how  any  listener 
could  fail  to  make  a  decision  in  favor 
of  Sutherland  in  /  Puritani.  For  in 
an  opera  in  which  singing  is  not 
only  the  important  thing  but  the 
only  thing,  Sutherland  provides  the 
singing. 
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ON  LOW  PAY 

So  I  Started  Reading  The 
Wall  Street  Journal 


I  work  in  a  large  city.  Over  a  period  of 
time  I  noticed  that  men  who  read  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  are  better  dressed, 
drive  better  cars,  have  better  homes  and 
eat  in  better  restaurants. 

"I'm  tired  of  living  on  low  pay!"  I 
said  to  myself.  "I'm  going  to  see  if  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  can  help  ME." 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
tried  it  and  it  DID.  Since  I  started  read- 
ing The  Journal,  my  income  has  increased 
from  $9,000  to  $14,000  a  year. 

This  story  is  typical.  Because  the  re- 
ports in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  come 
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Trial  Subscription  for  3  months  for  $7. 
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for  $7  and  mail.  Or  tell  us  to  bill  you. 
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The  Herds 

Not  being  much  of  a  big-band  man 
myself,  I  hadn't  paid  the  attention  I 
should  have  to  Woody  Herman.  He 
is  one  of  the  astonishing  survivors; 
he  began  in  the  Swing  Era  and  he  is 
still  going  strong.  He  didn't  do  it  by 
self-consciously  trying  to  remake 
himself  in  somebody  else's  image, 
either.  It's  still  recognizably  Herman. 

I  suppose  what  put  me  off  was  the 
raucous  cry — "Caldonia  !  Caldonia! 
What  makes  your  big  head  so  hard!" 
— from  the  First  Herd's  recording  of 
the  same  name  back  in  1945.  It 
sounds  for  all  the  world  like  pure 
clowning,  something  you'd  expect 
from  a  sophisticated  Spike  Jones. 
But  Herman  explains:  "I've  always 
thought  that  the  essence  of  jazz  was 
its  spirit  of  abandon.  .  .  ."  On  those 
terms  it  almost  makes  sense. 

The  problem  is  how  to  make  good 
jazz  out  of  something  very  noisy.  In 
terms  of  mere  power  a  large  band 
can  build  up  a  big  head  of  steam  in 
no  time,  and  the  temptation  is  to 
turn  it  loose  and  sit  back  hoping  the 
results  have  a  real  drive  behind  them 
and  not  just  decibels.  What  you  some- 
times get  are  screaming  brasses  and 
pounding  reeds,  and  that's  all.  But 
when  the  Herds  really  get  going  well 
the  heaviness  disappears  and  per- 
petual momentum  takes  over. 

For  the  postwar  Herman  I  prefer 
the  old  Columbia  Three  Herds,  even 
though  it  has  been  superseded.  Of  the 
Hermans  from  Philips  my  choice  is 
1964's,  which  strikes  me  as  bounder 
than  last  year's.  Collectors  of  Hhird- 
stream"  jazz-classic  curiosa  will  want 
Stravinsky's  Ebony  Concerto  played 
by  Herman,  but  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  they  find  more  in  it  of  Igor 
than  of  Woody. 


The  3  Herds.  Woody  Herman  and  his 
Orchestra.  Columbia  CL  592.  The 
Thundering  Herds.  Columbia  C3L 
25  (3  LPs).  Woody  Herman  1963. 
Philips  PHM  200-065.  Encore- 
Woody  Herman  1963.  Philips  PHM 
200-092.  Woody  Herman:  1964. 
Philips  PHM  200-118.  Stravinsky: 
Ebony  Concerto.  Everest  LPBR- 
6009. 
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Don't  bother  going  to  Buenos  Aires 
to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses 


(They  haven't  been  there  yet) 


This  is  downtown  Buenos  Aires  at  its  loveliest  hour-dusk.  Your  Panagra  ticket  to  B.A 


There  are  three 
schools  of 
thought  about 
Buenos  Aires. 

One  says  it's 
like  Rome.  Vi- 
brant. Monu- 
mental. 

Another,    like 
Paris.    With 
broad,  tree-lined 
^^^^M  boulevards   and 

Gaucho  drinking  mate.     sidewalk  cafes 

A  third  feels  B.A.  stands  apart,  dis- 
tinctively itself,  offering  its  own  special 
delights.  Such  as? 

B.A.'s  chic-est  shopping  street  is 
closed  to  cars!  It's  Calle  Florida,  a 
gay,  nine-block  promenade  with  irre- 
sistible buys  in  alligatc  r  bags,  vicuna 
ponchos,  furs. 

The  most  popular  restaurants  spe- 
cialize in  beef  as  you've  never  had  beef 
before,  Family-size  steaks  for  one  are 
commonplace,  wonderful,  and  inex- 


pensive. There  are  exotic  native  dishes, 
too,  like  empanada,  a  sort  of  meat  pie 
eaten  with  the  fingers. 

Then  there's  the  storied  gaucho— the 
most  romantic  cowboy  of  them  all. 
He's  your  host  at  a  cookout  on  the 
pampas  just  outside  B.A.There's  cool, 
dry  wine.  Pulsing  guitars.  Wild  danc- 
ing. Bold  horsemanship. 

And  this  travel  excitement  doesn't 
have  to  end  in  Buenos  Aires.  For  the 
same  round-trip  fare,  you  can  stop  off 
in  Lima,  Santiago,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
many  other  South  American  cities. 
For  more  information,  send  for 
Panagra's  130- 
page  illustrated 
guide.  It  covers 
sights,  restau- 
rants, hotels, 
shopping,  10 
South    American 


allows  you  to  visit  9  other  cities— at  no  extra  cofl 

countries.  Mail  25^  to  Panagra,  Depi 
P-43,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  1" 
Panagra  is  the  only  U.S.  airline  spe 
cializingonly  in  South  American  travel 
You  fly  at  night,  with  no  change  o 
plane,  over  the  routes  of  National 


Pali 


Casa  Rosada,  the 
presidential  paten  <\ 


a  game  played  with  a  6-handled  ball! 

Pan  Am  and  Panagra.  You  fly  on 
luxurious  El  Inter  Americano  DC-8  Jets 
—the  most  frequent  jets  to  Peru,  Chile, 
Argentina.  So  you  arrive  fresh  and  re- 
laxed—ready for  sightseeing  on  the 
first  day  of  your  vacation. 

For  reservations,  see  your  travel 
agent.  Or  call  Pan  Am,  sales  agent  for 
Panagra. 


WORLDS    FRIENDLIEST  AIRLINE 


P-Please,  Mister,  how  do  I  get  out  of  these  woods?" 


reen  telephone  truck  ground 

idden  stop  on  the  woods  trail. 

staller  Jim  Phillips  looked 

i  from  his  cab  at  a  seven-year- 

,oy  with  a  feathered  headdress 

•    a  quivering  lip. 

^-Please,  Mister,"  said  the 

11  Indian,  "I  guess  I  must  be 

.    How  do  I  get  out  of  these 

jds?" 


Jim  smiled,  choked  back  a  laugh, 
and  invited  the  boy  to  hop  in.  But 
he  refused.  Wise  parents  had  taught 
him  never  to  accept  rides  from 
strangers. 

So  Jim  did  the  next  be?!:  thing. 
He  put  his  truck  into  low  gear  and 
with  Chief  Lost-in-the-Woods  trudg- 
ing along  behind,  led  him  six  blocks 
back  to  civilization. 


This  little  story  is  true -and  typical 
of  the  spirit  that  telephone  men  and 
women  bring  to  their  work.  They  try 
to  be  good  neighbors  and  give  good 
service. 

Because  they're  human,  they  don't 
always  succeed,  of  course.  But  thanks 
to  their  earnest  effort,  you  enjoy  the 
finest,  fastest,  friendliest  telephone  ser- 
vice in  the  world. 
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ON  YOUR  COMING  VACATION  CATCH  UP  ON  YOUR  READING... 
through  a  trial  membership  in  the  BOOKrOF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 

FOR  SELF-APPRAISAL:   CHECK  THE  BOOKS  YOU   HAVE  BEEN   ESPECIALLY 
EAGER  TO  READ  BUT  HAVE  FAILED  TO-THROUGH  OVERBUSYNESS 


J 


%oost  Any  Three  for  only  One  Dollar... 

YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  THREE  ADDITIONAL  CLUB  CHOICES-AT  THE  MEMBERS'  PRICES-WITHIN  A  YEAR 


■  HEVENETIAN 

0   IR  Ml  I  1  N 

■  ,m>    (Retail 


617.THEWAPSHOT 
SCANDAL  >  rOHN 
CHEFVER.  (Retail 
price  $4.95) 


•si 

VON  KlkM 

EXPRBSS 


615.  VON  RYAN'S 
EXPRESS  h  DAVID 
wisihkimer.  (Re- 
tail price  $4.95) 


(P 


431.  THE  RISE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  THIRD 
REICH  by  WILLIAM  I.. 
SHIRER.  (Retail 
price  $10) 


I    PT- 109:  JOHN 

I     ENNEDY    IN 

f  tLD  WAR   II   h 

Kl  I  DONOVAN 

trated      (Retail 

95) 


467.  THE  MAKING 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
—  1960  h  THEO- 
DORE H.  WHITE 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 


607.  THE  AMER- 
ICAN WAY  OF 
DEATH  by  JESSICA 
mitford.  (Retail 
price  $4.95) 


618.  THE  MAR- 
TYRED ■'■'.  RICHARD 
kim.  I  Retail  price 
$4.50) 


JAMES! 
CONANT 

teiiis 

HOB 


602.  THE  EDUCA-  598.  THE  COLLEC- 
TION OF  AMERI-  TOR/njoHNFOWLES 
CAN  TEACHERS  by  (Retail  price  $4.95) 
JAMES     B.     CONANT 

(Retail  price  S5l 


614.  WHEN  THE 
CHEERING  STOP- 
PED '.VC.LNF  SMITH 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


596.  RASCAL  by 
STERLING  NORTH 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $3.95) 


Sfl  INHI't  K 


623.  THE  DEPUTY 
by  ROLF  IIOCHHHTH 
(Retail  price  $5.95) 


Caravans 

iAMKSA. 
SICHENEK 


584.  CARAVANS 
by  JAMES  A.  M1CH- 
ENER.  (Retail  price 
$5.95) 


620.  THE  INCON- 
GRUOUS SPY:  Two 
Novels  A*  JOHN  LB 
CARRE.  (Retail  price 
$5.95) 


Travels 

with 
Cluwkv 


3.INTHECLEAR-  571.  THE  THIN  RED 

3     by      ROBERT  LINE  A^JAMES JONES 

ost        (Retail  (Retail  price  $5.95) 
ce  SO 


563.  FAIL-SAFE  by 

EUGENE    BURDICK 
<*»</HARVEYWHEEL- 

ER.IRet.  price  $4.95) 


567     THE    SAND  547.   THE   REIVERS 

PEBBLES    by    rich-  by  william  fatjlk- 

ard    MC  KENNA  ner.    (Retail    price 

(Retail  price  $5.95)  $4.95) 


553.     TRAVELS 
WITH   CHARLEY  h 

JOHN    STEINBECK 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


487.  THE  SHORT 
STORIES  OF  ER- 
NEST HEMINGWAY 

(Retail  ptice  $6) 


575.  THETIN  DRUM 

by  GUENTER  grass 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 


x.« 


Kl  Ml  K 
I  ;<  iDPKN 

601.  THE  BATTLE 
OF  THE  VILLA 
FIORITA  by  RUMER 
GODDEN.  (Retail 
price  $5) 


THE  BEST   LIBRARY-BUILDING 

SYSTEM   EVER   DEVISED: 

BOOK-DIVIDENDS 

rHE  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP 
suggested  here  will  not  only  prove, 
>y  your  own  actual  experience,  how 
:ffectually  membership  in  the  Book-of- 
hc  Month  Club  can  keep  you  from 
nissing,  through  oversight  or  overbusy- 
ness,  books  you  fully  intend  to  read;  it 
will  also  demonstrate  another  equally 
important  advantage  enjoyed  by  mem- 
bers: Book-Dividends.  Through  this 
unique  profit-sharing  system  Club 
members  can  regularly  receive  valu- 
able library  volumes-at  a  small  frac- 
tion of  their  price-simply  by  buying 
books  they  would  buy  anyway. 


5fc  During  this  experimental  mem- 
bership and  thereafter,  if  you  con- 
tinue, you  will  receive,  with  every  Club 
choice  you  buy,  a  Book-Dividend  Cer- 
tificate. Each  certificate,  together  with 
a  nominal  sum,  usually  $1.00  or  $1.50 
-occasionally  more  for  unusually  ex- 
pensive volumes-can  be  redeemed  for 
one    of    the    Club's    Book-Dividends 
which  you  may  choose  from  a  catalog 
listing  over  a  hundred  fine  library  vol- 
umes whose  retail  prices  average  $7. 
Other  volumes  are   constantly   being 
added.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
Club's    Book-Dividend    system     over 
$296,000,000  worth  of  books    (retail 
value)  has  been  earned  and  received 
by  Book-of-the-Month  Club  members 
through  this  unique  plan. 


A67-6 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,   Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  and  send  me  the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have 
indicated  in  boxes  below,  billing  me  $1.00  for  .11  three 
volumes.  I  agree  to  purchase  a.  least  three  additional 
monthly  Selections  or  alternates  during  the  first  year  I  am  a 
member.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  anytime 
alter  buying  these  three  books.  During  the  trial  and ^ there- 
after  if  1  continue,  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Cer- 
tificate with  every  Selection-or  altcrnatc-I  buy  under  the 
system  described  at  left.   (A  small  nlded  to  all 

book    shipments    to    cover    postage    and    mailing    expense.) 
PLEASE  NOTE:  Occasionally  the  Club  offers  a  Double  Selec- 
tion   two  books  at  a  special  combined  price.  Such  pur 
are  counted  as  a  single  book  in  fulfilling  the  membe 
obligation. 

INDICATE   BY   NUMBER  THE   THREE   BOCIfs 


LZZ1   CZ3 
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JiyBook-of.tr  U.S.  Patent  Of 


Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket,  London 


Royal  Court  Theatre,  London 


Lyric  and  Apollo  Theatres,  London 


Theatre  Royal,  Manchester 


Chichester  Festival  Theatre,  Chichester 


Garrick  Theatre,  London 


How  to  tour  Britain  in  the 

fashionable  Fall  and  go  to  the  theatre 

every  evening— for  *2  a  show 


No  other  country  offers  you  so  much  theatre.  There  is  no 
language  barrier.  Tickets  are  easy  to  get,  even  in  Britain's 
fashionable  Fall.  Clip  coupon  for  free  32 -page  "Guide  to 
Theatre,  Festivals  and  Music"  and  free  road  map. 


XfouR  free  "Guide  to  Theatre,  Festi- 

•1  vals  and  Music  in  Britain"  is  not 
just  a  travel  folder.  It's  a  real  acquisition. 

The  Guide  not  only  lists  theatres.  It 
gives  you  their  box  office  telephone 
numbers,  shows  you  how  to  book  seats, 
md  how  much  tickets  cost. 

It  even  tells  you  a  bit  of  history  about 
London's  theatres,  and  warns  you 
ibout  several  Thespian  ghosts. 

One  fact  will  probably  astonish  you: 
-ondon  alone  has  almost  twice  as  many 
heatres  as  New  York. 

This  simple  statistic  packs  a  whop- 
>ing  promise. 


In  a  single  evening,  London's  40-odd 
theatres  give  you  a  choice  of  entertain- 
ment you  couldn't  exhaust  in  a  month. 
Beg,  borrow  or  steal  a  London  news- 
paper and  you'll  see  for  yourself. 

The  theatre  column  will  list  revues 
and  musicals,  farces  and  mysteries, 
Shakespeare  and  Shaw,  Beckett  and 
Brecht.  Your  only  problem  is  to  choose 
from  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 

Olivier  leads  new 
National  Theatre  Company 

This  I  all,  London  offers  one  opportu- 
nity no  serious  playgoer  should  miss. 


It's  the  chance  to  see  Britain's  new 
National  Theatre  Company. 

Sir  Laurence  Olivier  is  the  company's 
artistic  director.  If  your  timing  is  right, 
you  can  see  him  play  Othello,  the  first 
time  Sir  Laurence  has  tackled  this  role. 

What  to  see  outside  London 

M  hen  you  leave  London,  you  don't 
leave  good  theatre  behind.  "Guide  to 
Theatre,  Festivals  and  .Music"  tells  you 
where  to  find  46  major  theatres  in  other 
parts  of  Britain.  Mark  these  theatre 
towns  on  your  free  road  map.  Then 
plan  your  trip  accordingly. 

Take  Canterbury.  Where  else  in 
Europe  can  you  explore  a  mediaeval 
cathedral  in  the  afternoon,  dine  at  a 
14th-century  inn,  then  stroll  to  a  thea- 
tre and  see  the  Marlowe  Players  in  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream? 

You  can  enjoy  similar  experiences  in 
Nottingham,  Bristol  and  Birmingham- 


Maddermarkei 


Circle  Rotunda  and  Royal  Waiters, 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  London 


Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon 


Aldwych  Theatre,  London 


and  a  score  of  other  cities. 

You'll  never  be  more  thankful  that 
Americans  and  Englishmen  speak  the 
same  language. 

Festivals  galore 
When  you  plan  your  trip,  include  at 
least  one  of  Britain's  festivals  on  your 
itinerary.  You'll  find  23  major  festivals 
listed  in  "Guide  to  Theatre,  Festivals 
and  Music."  Here  are  a  few  you  can 
\isit  this  Fall: 

Edinburgh  International  Festival  (Au- 
gust 16  through  September  5)  This  is  a 
three-week  spree  of  drama,  symphony, 
opera,  ballet,  a  military  tattoo.  Marlene 
Dietrich  will  star  in  a  cabaret. 
Three  Choirs  Festival  (September  6 
through  11)  This  is  the  world's  oldest 
music  festival.  It  began  in  17 14.  This 
Fall,  the  Festival  will  be  held  in  Here- 
ford Cathedral. 

The  cathedral  choirs  of  Hereford, 
Gloucester  and  Worcester  will  join 
w  ith  a  London  symphony  orchestra  in 
evenings  of  jubilant  oratorio. 
Pitlochry  Drama  Festival  (All  Summer 
-through  October  3)  The  tiny  town 
of  Pitlochry  nestles  among  the  peace- 
ful glens  and  lochs  of  Scotland.  Its 
festival  program  includes  plays  by 
Chekhov,  Shakespeare  and  Anouilh. 
Stratiord -upon -Avon  (All  Summer - 
through  early   December)  This  year. 


the  Shakespeare  Season  of  Plays  pre- 
sents seven  of  the  great  historical 
dramas,  including  Richard  //,  Henry 
IV  (Parts  One  and  Two)  and  Henry  V. 

Shakespeare's  Year  in  full  cry 

This  is  a  joyful  year  for  theatres  in 
Britain.  They  are  celebrating  Shake- 
speare's tooth  birthday.  Most  festival 
and  theatre  towns  arc  presenting 
special  quatercentenary  productions. 
These  are  once-in-a-lifetime  events. 
Many  will  run  through  the  fashionable 
Fall.  Put  them  at  the  top  of  your  list. 

How  to  get  tickets 

You  can  get  tickets  at  many  theatres  on 
the  day  of  performance  — even  in  Lon- 
don. However,  to  be  certain  of  seats 
for  the  new  National  ,_. 
Theatre  Company  or  the 
great  festivals,  ask  your 
travel  agent  to  book 
them  in  advance. 

The  more  time  you 
give  him,  the  better  your 
seats  will  be. 

How  much  does  it  cost? 

One  of  the  great  sur- 
prises of  theatre -going 
in  Britain  is  the  low  cost 
of  tickets. 

Even  in  London,  seat 
prices  start  at  only  45 


I 


cents.  The  grandest  seats  cost  about  $4. 
Outside  London,  prices  are  even 
less,  except  for  some  major  festivals. 
You  can  easily  see  ten  shows  for 
twenty  dollars  if  you  sit  in  the 
orchestra  one  evening  and  in  the 
"gallery"  the  next. 
The  "gallery,"  or  top  balcony,  of  a 
London  theatre  is  known  as  the  gods. 
This  is  where  you   get  your  45-ccnt 
seats.  Some  people  say  it's  the  friendli- 
est place  to  see  a  show  . 

To  learn  more  about  the  gods,  ticket 
prices  and  festivals,  clip  coupon  below 
for  your  32-page  "Guide  to  Theatre, 
Festivals  and  Music." 

Then  ask  your  travel  agent  to  reserve 
your  seats,  hotels  and  passage  to  Britain. 
Clip  coupon  for  free  guide 

British  Travel  Association,  Box  70L 
680  Fifth  Ave.,  Nev.  York,  N.  Y.  10019 

Please  send  me  my  free  Playgoer's 
Travel  Kit.  with  32-page  "d 
Theatre,   Festivals   and    V 
Britain,"  road  map 
Shakespc 


Name 


Address 


City 


Zip 


Love  Letters 
to  Rambler 


Joel  M.  Price 


automatic  tran 


Insurance  Exec- 
utive Joel  M. 

Price  of  New  York 
City  has  to  get  busi- 
ness use  and  family 
use  out  of  his  car — 
both  tough.  His  let- 
ter is  full  of  praise 
for  his  Classic  Six 
station  wagon  with 
smission : 


"It's  the  most  kid-proof 
car  I've  ever  seen" 

"I  have  two  boys  who  can 
do  some  pretty  horrible 
things  to  the  upholstery 
of  a  car  in  short  order. 
But  the  inside  of  my 
Classic  wagon  has  proved 
as  tough  as  it  is  good 
looking. 

"I  particularly  like  the 
brakes,  too.  They  stand  up 
remarkably  well  under  all 
the  stop-and-go  city  driv- 
ing I  do.  And  I've  never 
seen  any  that  work  so 
smoothly  in  wet  weather. 

"Gas  mileage  has  been 
surprisingly  good.  I  never 
expected  to  get  18-20 
miles  with  an  automatic 
transmission — and  in  so 
much  city  traffic. 

"Writing  testimonials  is 
not  one  of  my  fortes,  but 
I  feel  compelled  to  take 
pen  in  hand  and  congratu- 
late those  who  make  such  a 
fine  automobile  possible." 

You  can  see  why  Rambler  is 
America's  best-selling  six-cyl- 
inder wagon!  The  great  Classic 
also  comes  with  an  optional  198-hp 


i     jm 
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V-8  or  the  new  Torque  Command 
232 . . .  the  6  that  comes  on  like  an  8 
—great!  And  the  smart  Roof-Top 
Travel  Rack  is  standard  equipment. 
See  your  Rambler  dealer. 


LETTERS 


Abolish  New  Jersey? 

I  ran  for  office  to  abolish  coroners 

in    New    Jersey,    but    after    reading 

Bruce    Bahrenburg's    article    ["New 

Jersey's  Search  for  Identity,"  April], 

I  feel  I  should  abolish  New  Jersey. 

(Mrs.)   Anna  M.  Murray 

County  Coroner  of  Union  County 

Summit,  N.  J. 

For  all  its  warts,  I  think  you  have 
done  an  injustice  to  New  Jersey. 
After  reading  your  April  article 
which  claims  that  the  state  is  "fast 
becoming  a  victim  of  Creeping  An- 
archy," I  could  not  help  wondering 
whether,  instead,  Harper's  is  fast  be- 
coming a  victim  of  Creeping  Sensa- 
tionalism. True,  New  Jersey  suffers 
many  of  the  pangs  of  rapid  growth 
and  urbanization  that  you  mentioned 
—from  decaying  cities  and  inadequate 
suburban  schools  to  polluted  rivers 
and  a  plethora  of  local  political  juris- 
dictions. But  of  what  other  major 
urbanizing  state  are  all  these  things 
not  true? 

The  article  makes  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  state  has  no  sales  or  income 
tax,  and  that  the  level  of  state  ex- 
penditures for  such  essential  public 
purposes  as  education  is  consequently 
I"  er  than  in  most  other  states.  The 
implication  is  that  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  just  don't  care  enough  to  pay 
the  taxes  to  solve  their  problems.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  when  you  add 
both  state  and  local  taxes,  the  people 
of  New  Jersey  are  making  a  greater 
total  effort  to  meet  their  public  needs 
than  most  other  states.  And  this  is 
all  the  more  significant  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
pay  more  federal  taxes  and  receive 
less  federal  aid  than  most  states. 

Among  the  fifty  states,  the  aver- 
age per  capita  payment  of  state  and 
local  taxes  is  $223.  In  New  Jersey 
it  is  $234,  giving  the  state  a  ranking 
of  fifteenth  among  all  the  states.  And 
in  the  payment  of  federal  taxes,  New 
Jersey  ranks  sixth  among  the  states, 
according  to  the  Tax  Foundation,  but 
near  the  bottom  of  the  "getting"  end. 


Your  article  gave  scant  attei 
to  some  of  the  state's  achievem 
As  you   noted,  it  has  been  rega« 
as    political    suicide    to    advocaB 
broad-based  state  tax.   Yet  Gove* 
Hughes  has  done  just  that.  New  I 
sey  has  one  of  the  most  modern  I 
stitutions  in  the  nation.    Great  I 
provements  have  been   made   in  I 
court   system.    The  state   is  one! 
three    or    four    states    which    hi 
launched  major  programs  to  presdl 
parkland  and  nature's  amenities  f  J 
the  onrush  of  the  bulldozer.    It 
one  of  the  few  Highway  Departme 
in  the  nation  that  are  truly  acting 
the  goal  of  moving  people,  and 
just  vehicles.  .  .  .  Certainly  it  is  f 
to  say  that  New  Jersey  has  its  bea 
marks  as  well  as  its  blemishes. 

Your  article   has   served  a   use 
purpose   in   reminding  us  that  N 
Jersey   (and  other  urbanizing  sta 
too)    still   has  a  long  way  to  go 
providing  the  kind  of  livable  and 
tractive  environment  that  we  hav( 
right  to  expect  at  this  point  in 
twentieth  century. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  t 
U.  S.  Senator  (New  Jerse 
Washington,  D. 

Cops  and  Robbe 

I  had  some  qualifications  abo 
some  of  the  views  expressed 
your  Crime  and  Punishment  suppl 
ment  [April].  With  all  deference 
the  "rights"  of  the  accused,  I  ho 
to  the  atavistic  view  that  society  sti 
has  a  few  left,  honored  or  not.  .  . 

If  anybody  is  even  mildly  intereste 
in  my  worm's  eye  view,  let  me  sputte 
that  I  want  society  to  play  wit 
loaded  dice  so  that  it  can  win.  I  knoA 
too  many  slick  sociopaths  who  believ 
that  the  law  can  be  beaten  and  la 
mentably  have  demonstrated  this.  W< 
squares  have  accepted  the  quaint  no 
tion  that  the  law  should  be  respected 
our  gutter  cousins  have  too  oftei 
shown  it  can  be  twisted  into  a  symbo 
of  contempt  and  ridicule.  Warder 
Tinsley  holds  a  more  benign  view  and 
lets  me  play  the  role  of  Bastille's  bit- 


Liquidity, 


the  word  that  means  you  can  buy  and  sell  stock 
quickly  and  easily  on  the  NewYorkStockExchange. 


You  may  never  use  the  word,  but 
vhen  you  decide  to  buy  or  sell  a  round 
ot  of  stock  "at  the  market,"  liquidity 
;an  have  two  very  personal  meanings 
for  you— time  and  money. 

Time  because  your  transaction  can 
be  made  quickly,  usually  in  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

Money  because  the  price  will  be  rea- 
sonably close  to  the  last  sale  after  your 
order  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Exchange. 
Liquidity  is  a  big  word  at  the  Ex- 
change. It  describes  one  of  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  market  place— the 
remarkable  ease  and  speed  with  which 
you  can  convert  stock  into  cash,  and 
cash  into  stock. 

The  interplay  of  many  kinds  of  in- 
vestors brings  it  about. 

For  example,  some  17,000,000  Amer- 
icans are  shareowners.  Suppose  you,  as 
one  of  them,  instruct  your  Member 
Firm  to  sell  100  shares  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  at  the  market, 
which  means  the  best  price  your  firm's 
floor  broker  can  get  when  your  order 
reaches  the  floor. 

Chances  are  that  others  are  doing  the 
same.  And  still  others  are  instructing 
their  brokers  to  buy. 

These  buy  and  sell  orders  converge  at 
a  post  on  the  floor  where  that  particular 
stock  is  traded.  In  the  two-way  auction 


market,  brokers  try  to  get  the  best  price 
possible  for  their  customers.  The  high- 
est bid  and  the  lowest  offer  have  prece- 
dence, and  thus  the  transaction  is  made. 
It  can  all  happen  in  just  minutes. 

In  other  cases,  of  course,  this  smooth 
functioningof  supply  and  demand  can  hit 
a  roadblock— an  unusually  wide  spread, 
for  example,  between  what  is  asked  for 
a  stock  and  what  anyone  is  willing  to 

pay. 

Then  an  Exchange  Member  called  a 
Specialist,  who  specializes  in  certain 
stocks,  is  expected,  within  practicable 
limits,  to  step  in  with  a  higher  bid  or 
lower  offer,  reasonably  close  to  the  last 
sale.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  buyers  or  sellers 
for  a  stock  at  a  particular  time,  he'll  fre- 
quently buy  or  sell  for  his  own  account. 
Thus  he  risks  his  own  money,  helping 
to  fill  in  temporary  gaps  between  sup- 
ply and  demand  and  encouraging  an 
orderly  market. 

Still  other  sources  contribute  to  li- 
quidity. 

One  is  the  floor  trader.  He  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Exchange,  bound  by  a  specific 
code  of  rules.  He  speculates  for  himself, 
trying  to  anticipate  what  the  market  will 
do  next  and  risking  his  money  on  his 
judgment.  While  he  operates  for  pro! it, 
his  speculation  often  helps  to  take  up 
the  slack  when  temporarily  there  is  a 


si/able  imbalance  between  public  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

Another  is  the  institutional  investor 
—organizations  like  banks,  colleges  or 
pension  funds  that  often  trade  in  big 
blocks  of  stock. 

When  you  buy  or  sell  an  "odd  lot"— 
any  number  of  shares  less  than  the  usual 
round-lot  unit  of  100— a  separate  pro- 
cedure helps  supply  liquidity.  An  odd- 
lot  dealer  on  the  floor  buys  or  sells  your 
stock  at  a  price  related  to  the  round- 
lot  price  at  the  time  he  executes  your 
order.  This  unique  system  enables  you 
to  trade  an  odd  lot  generally  with  the 
same  ease,  and  at  almost  the  same  speed, 
as  a  round  lot. 

Just  how  important  is  liquidity?  Every 
day,   millions   of  shares   How   between 
buyers  and  sellers,  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  done  in  the  bustling  Exchange  mar- 
ket has  become  a  tradition.  Coi 
that  they  can  buy  or  sell  so  re; 
important  reason,  wc 
many  people  arc  willing  to  invest  in  the 
future  of  American' bus: 


Oun  your  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 


Duff  Gordon  Sherry 

(imported,  of  course)  €/ 


•  It  all  happened  because  a  British  Consul 
at  Cadiz  was  so  particular  about  his  sherry 
that  he  founded  his  own  sherry  firm 

in  1772.  And  he  made  sure  that  every  bottle 
bearing  his  name,  which  was  Duff  Gordon, 
lived  up  to  his  exacting  standards. 

Today  his  descendants  are  just  as  particular. 
They  personally  oversee  the  grape  harvest, 
even  select  the  day  the  harvest  shall  begin. 
They  supervise  the  bodegas  and  finally 
approve  each  shipment.  That's  why  Duff  Gordon 
is  still  the  best  sherry  you  can  buy. 

•  Nina-pale,  moderately  dry  sherry. 

•  No.  28— moderately  sweet  oloroso  sherry. 
Since  1772:  Duff  Gordon  means  Sherry 

and  Sherry  means  Duff  Gordon 


SOLE     DISTRIBUTOR    U.   S.   A.:    MUNSON     G.    SHAW    CO.,    NEW    YORK 


LETTERS 

ter  bastard.  I  shall  be  watching  yig 
Letters  columns  to  see  how  singi 
my  position  really  is. 

George  L 

Clinical  Psycholoj 

Colorado  State  Penitenti 

Canon  City,  0 

To  minimize  the  problem  of  1 
enforcement  by  saying  that  t 
thirds  of  the  inmates  of  state  j 
federal  penal  institutions  were  c 
victed  of  "nonviolent"  crimes  [in 
Cool  Look  at  'The  Crime  Crisis' " 
James  V.  Bennett]  is,  I  feel,  cc 
pletely  misleading. 

The  "housebreaker"  who  ranks  1 
on  the  totem  pole  of  criminal  socii 
becomes  the  murderer  by  reflex 
tion  as  he  strives  to  still  the  screa 
of  terror  uttered  by  a  woman  w 
stumbles    on    him    in    an    otherw 
empty   house.    The   "drunkard"  1 
spends  so  many  of  his  useless  da 
and   nights   in   the   local  lockup  c 
become  the  engineer  of  death  behi 
the  steering  wheel  of  an  automobi 
His  companion  in  misery,  the  "wino 
may  strip  and  kill  a  drunken  worn 
who   dares   to   leave  the  bar   in   h 
company  at  closing  hour.   The  m 
who  pays  a  small  fine  for  paradi 
the   streets   in   women's   attire   ma 
in  a  drunken  rage  give  expression 
his  bitter  frustration  over  the  wa 
ife  has  treated  him  and  kill  someon 
he    really    does    not    hate. 

The  purse  snatcher  who  comes 
from  behind  to  strike  down  an  age 
woman    for   her   widow's    mite;    th 
car  booster  who  smashes  the  windo\ 
of  an  unattended  automobile  to  ge 
a  camera;  and  the  masked  man, wh 
risks  death  to  get  some  cash  at-  gun 
point  from  the  till  of  a  liquor  stor 
probably  all  have  one  thing  in  com 
mon.   They  must  at  any  price  obtai 
the  narcotics  which  alone  can  mak< 
life  bearable  for  a  few  brief  hours 
Viewed  in  this  perspective,  what 
meaningful    distinction    remains   be 
tween     "violent"    and     "nonviolent" 
crime?   .  .  . 

Paul  F.  Knief 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


Bennett  writes  of  "the  fine  state 
institution  at  Fox  Lake,  Wisconsin, 
where  the  inmates  carry  their  own 
keys."  This  is  pathetic.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  us  who  are  running 
around  loose  are  dishonest  and  un- 
trustworthy.   But   people    who   have 


©  VOLKSWAGEN  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 


All  of  a  sudden,  it  stops  looking  funny. 


If  you  think  a  Volkswagen  Station  Wagon 
is  just  a  funny-looking  car  maybe  you 
never  saw  one  fit  in  a  space  that  regular 
wagons  have  to  pass  by 

and  when  you  realize  how  much  stuff 
you  could  put  inside  that  thing 

like  the  Christmas  someone  drove  one 
to  their  mother's  with  six  people  and 


the  crib,  the  high  chair,  bicycles,  lug- 
gage, presents . . .  room? 

you  couldn't  ask  for  more  and  an  air- 
cooled  engine 

that  starts  in  the  morning  1  -2-3 

and  when  you  stop  at  a  gas  station,  $3 
fills  if  up  and  you  don't  have  to  worry 
about  gas  for  maybe  3  weeks  and 


take  :  ze  "Are  we  going 

in   the  gen   bus?"  and   they  say 

"Yay!"  and  clap  the:  nd  if  it's  a 

glorious  day  you  can  s  nroof  back 

and  of  the  glory 

i  a  sudden,  it  stops  look- 
jnny. 


These  3  tests  prove 

First  National  City  Travelers  Checks 

are  "Better  Than  Monev" 


Why  arc  National  City  Travelers  Checks  the  best  way  to  carry 
money  anywhere?  Actual  tests,  shown  below,  demonstrate  these 
specific  reasons:  ready  availability  ...  immediate  acceptability  .. . 
on-the-spot  rejundability.  In  case  of  loss,  Western  Union  Operator 
25  directs  you  to  thousands  of  U.S.  refund  points.  There  are  thou- 
sands more  abroad... and  hotels  there  can  direct  you  to  the  near- 
est one.  Backed  by  the  bank  that's  first  in  world-wide  banking. 
National  City  Travelers  Checks  cost  just  a  penny  per  dollar. 


Test  No.  1— Refundability— in  Heidelberg 


Businessman  George  W.  Campbell  of  Casper,  Wyoming  made  this  tesl  by  actually 
burning  SI 200  worth  ol  National  City  Travelers  Cheeks.  He  was  directed  bj  his 
hotel  to  a  nearby  Heidelberg  bank  where  a  full  refund  was  promptly  arranged. 
No  red  tape  at  all. 


r^'V."""!  i 
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Test  No.  2— Acceptability— in  Singapore 

At  the  famous  Raffles  Hotel,  just  as  baek  home  in  Cape  Cod,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Bennett  Whipple  learned  that  National  City  Travelers  Cheeks  were  a  most  conven- 
ient way  to  pas  for  everything.  Proof  that  this  "safety-first"  cash  is  world-famous! 


Test  No.3-Availability-in  Baton  Rouge 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gar)  B.  Beard  carry  National  City  Trav- 
elers Cheeks  on  every  trip,  near  or  far.  Here  they  re- 
plenish their  supply  at  the  I  ouisiana  National  Bank. 
It's  quick,  eas)  and  economical  at  banks  everywhere. 


At  the  World's  Fair! 

All  three  advantages.  Here.  too.  you'll  find  National 
City  Travelers  Checks  easj  to  buy... speedily  ac- 
cepted ...  fully  refundable.  When  you  "Come  to  the 
Fair"  carry  them— relax  and  enjoy  the  fun! 


OFFICIAL  TRAVELERS  CHECK 
NEW    YORK   WORLDS   FAIR   1964-65 
Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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jjv  jnvicted  of  a    felony   have  at 
j]  ne  time  been  certified  as  dis- 

ntt  ble.  So  to  give  a  convict  the 

y    his  cell  is  to  appeal  to  a  senti- 

,n  vhich  he  does  not  possess.  .  .  . 

Robert  Sikes 

Lodi,  Calif. 

|JR  ing  served  twenty-four  years 
k  i  nleral  prison.  I  was  very  much 
Bsted  in  the  Crime  and  Punish- 
|ei  supplement  ...  a  most  excellent 
ie  itation  of  a  most  difficult  topic. 
[|T  as  a  contemporary  of  Morris 
IE  '  Rudensky  at  the  Leavenworth 
II  i.  As  it  is  a  unique  experience 
|,r  custodial  officer  to  receive  a 
It  te  publicly  from  one  of  his 
Ices,  I  should  like  to  correct  an 
I  in  the  spelling  of  the  custodial 
'p  r's  name,  which  is  James  J.  Red- 
I  [not  Bedford,  as  it  appeared  in 
I  er  the  Stretch"]  of  Cambridge, 

1  onsin.  I  join  Mr.  Rudensky  in 
|  ng  tribute  to  this  great-hearted 

L  25882 

1  .ir  apologies  to  Mr.  Redford  for 
typographical  error. 

The  Editors 

rofessor  B.  J.  George,  Jr.'s  article, 
New  Approach  to  Criminal  Law." 
not  only  a  brilliant  challenge  to 
vers  and  legal  educators,  but  also 
italyst  for  all  educators.  Let's  not 
t  integrate  the  behavioral  sciences 
)  the  study  of  law,  but  also  inte- 
ite  law  into  the  behavioral  sciences. 
an   educator   of  delinquent   chil- 
li. I  can  see  current  issues  which 
uld  show  a  need  for  a  lawyer  on 
ny  graduate  faculties.  These  prob- 
ns  are :  the  teacher  and  civil  rights, 
J  counselor   and   child-labor   laws, 

2  psychologist  and  confidential  tests 
g.,  should  parents  be  informed  of 
J.  scores?),  the  social  worker  and 
linquency  laws,  etc.  Unless  educa- 
rs  integrate  areas  of  learning, 
ciety  will  be  the  loser. 

Julius  Rosen,  Vice-Pres.,  #408 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

Livingston  School  for  Girls 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  supplement  on  Crime  and  Pun- 
hment  was  interesting  and  valuable, 
owever,  on  page  154  in  the  Ribman 
•tide  there  is  a  statement  which  is 
)t  true  as  to  the  courts  of  New  York 
cate.  The  article  states :  "At  present 


"Possible?  Is  anything  impossible? 
Read  the  newspapers." 

Duke  of  Wellington 

An  open-minded  attitude  toward  what's 
possible  and  what's  impossible  is  one 
of  the  mainstays  of  our  research  effort. 

Extreme  care  is  always  used  with  that 
word  "impossible."  Instead,  most 
of  us  (not  all)  cultivate  the  blunt 
optimism  of  the  Duke  and  try  to  make  it 
part  and  parcel  of  our  work. 

Perhaps  it  was  put  best  by  a  friend 

of  ours  when  he  described  us 

as  "optimists,  but  intelligent  optimists." 

We'll  settle  for  that  any  time. 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation, 
61  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


HI 


IB 


Barrett    •    Fibers    •    Genera!  Chemical 

International     •     National  Aniline 
NitroRpn     •     Plastics    •     Semet-Solvay 
Solvay  Process  •  Union  Texas  Petroleum 

In  Canada : 
Allied  Chemical  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


Would  you  please.  That's  right.  The  bottle  with  the  8  on  it 
Because  it's  8  years  old.  And  that's  how  long  I  think  it  takes 
to  smooth  out  a  Scotch.  Why  not  join  me?  Thanks.  And  cheers. 

The  light  and  legendary  eight-year-old  blended  Scotch  Whisky  in  the 


Life  Insurance- 
and  the  best  way  to  buy  it 


Astute  financial  authorities  will  say  that  a  fundamental  part 
of  buying  life  insurance  is  to  compare  contracts  sold  by  the 
leading  companies. 

Which  will  provide  the  more  suitable  benefits  to  the  policy- 
holder and  his  beneficiaries?  Among  other  things,  they  inquire 
about  early  cash  values,  flexibility  of  settlement  options,  and 
first-year  dividends. 

Few  companies,  you  may  notice,  invite  such  a  comparison. 
Mutual  Benefit  welcomes  it. 

Our  famous  "Seven  Significant  Benefits"  reflect  a  philosophy 
of  policyholder  service  and  protection  that  has  made  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  one  of  the  largest,  most  highly  regarded  insurance 
companies  in  the  world. 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COK 


NEWARK,   NEW  JERSEY       SINCE   1845 


LETTERS 

very  few  appeals  are  made  on  | 
of  indigent  defendants.  .  .  . 
1962-63  court  year  the  five  pri] 
appellate  courts  of  New  York! 
heard  1,023  appeals  in  erf 
causes.  In  595  of  those  appeals] 
were,  because  of  the  indigence 
defendants,  assignments  of  la] 
who  served  without  fee. 

Charles  S.  DesI 
The  Chief  Judge  of  the  State  of 
Buffalo, 

The  Author  replies: 

Judge  Desmond  has  good  reas 
be  pleased  with  the  unusual  nu 
of  appeals  made  on  behalf  of  indi 
defendants  in  the  New  York  coui 
a  record  perhaps  unequaled  by 
other  state.  Our  statement,  of  co 
had  reference  to  the  federal  coui 
Samuel  M.  Rib 

Those  of  us  pursuing  the  stud 

law    find    distilled    here    a    revea 

and  thought-provoking  series  enc 

passing  many   of  the  problems 

promises   which  challenge   . 

society  and  our  profession,  but  wl 

the  curriculum  has  not  time  to  disc 

Brian  D.  Thies 

Hastings  College  of  the 

San  Francisco,  Cs 

Projecting  the  I  mi 


To  wrap  headwaiters  and  report 
into  one  package,  as  Peter  F.  Drue 
attempts  in  "If  I  Were  a  Compj 
President"  [Easy  Chair,  April],  is 
obvious  "straw  man"  technique. 
He  may  feel  personally  that  the  re 
tionship  between  corporate  preside 
and  the  press  is  unimportant  but  ve 
few  responsible  executives  or  woi 
ing  reporters  agree  with  him.  T 
entente  which  publicly  owned  c< 
porations  strive  to  build  and  mainta 
with  the  press  is  one  based  on  mutu 
honesty,  cooperation,  and  respect 
not  one  based  on  flattery  and  fre 
loading,  as  Mr.  Drucker  appears 
assume.  .  .  . 

The  corporate  presidents  who  "CI 
tivate"  reporters  certainly  do  m 
"neglect  their  other  duties."  Fir: 
and  foremost,  any  such  executh 
must  successfully  perform  his  maj< 
duty — to  operate  his  business  profii 
ably.  .  .  . 

Corporate  presidents,  already  seri 
ously  overburdened  (check  their  eve 
ning  and  weekend   briefcases),   ar 


STORY 
HE 

NINGSOF 
ZATION, 

slid  Hawkes 


1  prehistory 
AND  IHE 
IICINNINGS  OF 
CIVILIZATION 


GREAT  RELIGIONS  OF  MODERN I  MAN: 
Buddhism,  LoTlli   llH    I'     ■■■ 

Hinduism,  MM,  Judaism- 
A  massive  home  library  P«™«"»  '£ 
meaninos  and  contemporary  significance 
oMhe wortd's  ma|or  l.lths-wlth  exten- 
teseiecliona.romlh.lr  great  wrllings. 


! 


THE  NEW  CENTURY 
CLASSICAL  HANDBOOK 

An  encycloped.c  reference  to  the  com- 
plet.  cultures  ol  classical  G  eece  and 
Rome  The  contents  include  art.  architec- 
ture law,  archaeology,  drama,  history, 
politics,  myth,  philosophy,  medicine. 


,nard  WooMey  _ 
-S'^^BVOF^rKINVra 
;C°s.ory  written  from  an  Intern.- 
I  viewpoint.  ^^^ 


THE  WORLD  OF  LOVE. 

The  lull  scope  and  depth 
ol  human  love-lrom  its 
experience,  meanings, 
and  pathologies  to  its 
social  and  moral  aspects 
lAtsri  in  the  great 


-expiorea  m  >"»»'"- 
writings  ol  over  100  phi- 
losophers, psychologists. 
"  theologians,  anthropolo- 

gists, and  novelists.  In- 
,   'K,        eluding  Menn'mger, 

Proust,  Freud.  Aristotle. 

Fromm,  Adler.  Lawrence. 

Malinowski.  Dostoevski, 

and  James. 


rTERNSOFMYTH 

n  walls.  Genera/  Ed/lor 

ha:  The  Myths  ol  Creation.  *CJW»M 


J  Joseph  t.  Henderson  *  Maude 
J'nVXo  Hand,  ol  God:The  Myths 
PoUty  by  Alan  Walls.  Major  themes 
^me  myths  of  human  experience  pre- 
nedTn  authoritative  texts    extensive 

u,ce  readings,  and  illustrations. 


any  a 

OF  THESE  VALUABLE  REFERENCE  WORKS 

FOR  ONLY 


(Combined  Retail  Values  Up  to  $44.00) 


Hanging  .rem  the  ^%«  X^™^^^ 

demonstration  ol  the  high  Qual.ty  °«  sete^o       ^  ^  <ecognlze 
Club  will  make  available  to  you  as  a  wha,  |s  morei 

,hem  as  books  ol  c"™"1. '?"Kectons  you  want  a.  savings  as 
you  may  have  the  Book  Find  C  »b  Mlecho, "    Y  |S  completed 

high  as  40Vo.  Then,  when  younntroducwryag  ^  ^ 

you  will  be  entitled  to  choose  a  f  ee bonus  o)  tnis  excep- 

Llection  that  *™*£™L™^*%™  °<  <nese  Va,Uab'e 
tional  opportunity  today?  And  ac ept  a  V  tJon  ,Q  ,ne  many 

KX'o.^?^^^  Find  Club. 


THE  MA8K8  OF  QOD: 
Primitive,  Oriental,  «nd 
Occld.nt.l  Mythology 

Joseph  Campbell 
Theoldesttruths  of  man's 
inner  life  seen  In  the  light 
of  a  new  science  to  which 
psychology,  anthropolo- 
gy, and  archaeology 
contribute. 


THE  GREAT  AGES  OF 
WESTERN  PHILOSOPHY 

The  major  writings  of  the 
great  philosophers 
through  history  to  today- 
accompanied  by  inter- 
pretive commentaries  to 
reveal  the  development 
ol  philosophy  from  St. 
i  Augustine  to  James, 
j  Sartre,  and  Russell. 


MASTERS  OF 
MODERN  DRAMA 
45  great  modern  plays, 
Irom  Strindberg  to  Beck- 
ett and  lonesco.  Illus- 
trated. 


THE 

AMERICAN 

IMAGE 

edited  by 

Ernest  R.  May 

Society, 

Foreign  Policy, 

Political  Proce..,  Economy. 

A  basic  4-volume  library  ol  significant 

sssswsga 

Kennedy  from  Twain  and  James  to  Reis- 
man  and  Baldwin. 


OUTSTANDING  RECENT  SELECTIONS 

do, , i  dartre    Retail  $8.50. .  .Member's  price  $5.95. 
|„t  Genet:  Actor  and  Martyr,  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  * 

iu„dance  lor  Wha«7  David  Riesman;  and  The  Martyred,  R^^-C^  ^ 

retail  price  $1100 number's  price  $3.95. 

,e  Andean  Way  o,  Death,  Jessica  Mitford.  Retail  once     ■* •  »£*  *> 

,.   Essentia,   Waiter   1^™^/^ 

Editors:  Clinton  Rossiter  &  James  La  e  ^ 

emeries,  Dreams,  Reactions,  C.  G.  Jung.  Ret...  $7.50 ... 
B.  Vita.  Baiance:  The  Lile  Process  in  Mental  Heal*  and •>>l™£™  pMrfce  $6995. 

Re,ail  $100° " ' :'t "„"' '  ..  Member's  price  $5.50. 

ulture  Against  Man,  Jules  Henry.  Retail  "■*•■■•••■"  d     and  Love 

ichmann  in  Jerusa.em:  ^XMI^r^Al^O^^  -tai, 
Declared:  Essays  on  the  Myths  or  Love,  u         CombJned  member  s  price  $5.95- 

Price  $100° ■'■'■■  ■'.'"'  ~  . . .  .Member's  price  $6.95. 

•he  City  in  History,  Lewis  Mumford.  Retail  «'*•""  "  Member>s  prjce  $5.50. 

;ex,  cuiture  and  Myth,  Bronisla*  Ma,—  »  ^  '  .Member,  price  $5,5. 

rhe  Basic  Writes  o,  Be^n -    «»« .Re -  j    ^      inciudjng  Mea,  0rwe, 

Identity  and  Anxiety:  Survival  ol  th*™s0"'"        MiUs>  and  more.  . 

Rosenberg,  Howe,  Richards,  Gorer,  Jaspers.  Mi":., Member's  price  $4.95. 

HerlTand' Heretic.:' a' Socia/  History  o,  Dissent,  Barrows  D^nham.^  ^  ^ 
Retail  $6.95 


THE  WORLD  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

--HEo^hlsmS^m^ 

tures  into  selVd,sc°  ®  -tudiw  and  work*  from 

dium  of  theories,  case  studies^  ana 

world  literature  contains  essentia.  «       a      r 

P,ato,  Freud.  Dorto.v.ky.  J uno  Nurtr.^ 

Kafka    Hux  ey,  Fromm.  &arue,  <■"« 

70  other  loremost  writers  and  authorities. 


tup  BOOK  FIND  CLUB.  inc. 

T^^leLrNewVorK.NewVorK        10003 

You  may  enroi.  me  anc ,  senc j  the  | .reference  worKs^d, 
cated  below  for  only  $4.95    plus  posiag  s  from 

agree  to  buy  four  addrtiona    ^  ections       ^^  t0 
the  wide  range  of  books   hat  wm  ,  d0       , 

in  r,r=^-"  ™=f; " '• «  -  ■"" pu" 

King  the  four  aooi.ion.l  books. 


Reference  works  1 


Mr. 
Mrs. 

Miss 


Please  print  full  name 


Address 


City 


.State Zip  Code. 


B64-61 


(Same  oiler  &  prices  apply '  fti .  Canarfa: 
1        -trx:  Bond  Sf.,  Toronto  2,  On!.; 


T05  BondSf., 


At  Witter,  we  dig  deep... 

to  help  make  your  money  work  harder 


Of  course,  we  have  no  more  influence 
over  whether  stocks  go  up  or  down  than 
any  other  brokerage  firm.  But  there's 
this  about  Witter:  we  select  a  particular 
type  of  man  to  serve  you.  The  dou  n-to- 
earth,  hard-working  securities  man  who 
is  expected  to  put  every  last  ounce  of 
energy  ,nto  looking  after  his  clients' 
interests.  Into  checking  the  perform- 
ance ot  your  portfolio  ...  and  recom- 


mending changes  he  feels  will  keep  your 
holdings  in  tune  with  the  times.^  Wit- 
ter backs  these  men  up  with  hard-core 
research.  Not  just  -paper  research" 
alone.  We  frequently  go  to  the  source  for 
facts:  into  plants,  into  executive  suites, 
wherexer  things  are  happening.  We  in- 
vest 114,000  hours  a  year  in  research 
which  your  Witter  man  has  available 
nght  nou./We  call  it  digging  deep. 


And  we  think  this  is  the  reason  an  in 
vestor  sounds  so  confident  when  he  re 
fers  to  "my  man  at  Witter."  Why  not  put 
a  Witter  man  to  work  for  you?  Hes  easy 
to  talk  to.  And  he's  always  on  the  job 

Dean  Witter  &  Co. 

Members  JSew  York  Stock  Exchange 


Helicopter  spreads  seeds 


for  a  ,ie»-  /ore."  «n  «  lf™"'«»"  "'"' '"' "' 


Delivered  by  air . . .  new  homes 

There  are  strange  sights  and  sounds  in  the  woods  tee 
dass  as  these  bears  will  attest.  But  ,« s  all  a  part  of 
g owing  nmber  as  a  erop  on  Weyerhaeuser  tree  farm, 
°  In  this  ease,  a  noisy  whirlybird  is  disturbtng  the  quret 
of  the  fores,  as  it  spreads  the  seeds  of  a  future  umber 
to  en  he  recently  harvested  land  below.  One  day  soon 

new  feres,  will  spring*  „fe-.housands  of  trees  to ser 
lhe  needs  of  your  ehildren.  and  then  «»  ' 

Last  >ear  a  half  billion  seeds  were  sown  by  atr  on 
our  tree  .arms  and  about  15  million  seedltngs  also  were 
planted.  What  does  this  mean  ,0  you?  Thtn,  of  .  ,b  s 
way  The  land  Weyerhaeuser  foresters  seeded  by  a  r 
alone  should  yield  enough  lumber  and  other  matenals  to 
buM  nearly  >»0  thousand  homes  fo,  eoming  generates. 


for  your  grandchildren 

Tree  farming  is  a  long-range  business  that  is  measured 
in  terms  of  centuries.  The  investments  are  heavy,  the  rote 
a"  Te  ,  and  it's  a  long,  long  wait  before  a  new  erop 

:d^r^-i,To-Vo,ae= 

Weyerhaeuser  Company.  Box  A 


From  Weyerhaeuser  tree  farms-  writina  and  industrial  papers. 

Crocker  Hamilton  fine  quality  printing,  writing  ana 


A 


aeuser 


- 


STEEL  HA! 


^eel  works  photo  by  Charles  Van  Maanen 


Si  FRIEND  AT  CHASE  MANHATTAN 


We  know  steel  as  a  big  muscle  of  American  pri- 
vate enterprise.  . 

So  we  put  loans  and  financial  services  to 
work  in  the  industry  to  help  strengthen  it 
from  iron  mine  to  converter  to  versatile  end 

^By  w  doing  we  also  help  strengthen  the 
whole  economy. 


This  comes  about  because  money  put  to 
Jk  in  business  and  industry  by  f»U*en£e 
commercial  banks  helps  provide  jobs  for  men 
and  women,  returns  for  investors  and  consum- 
er |00ds  for  makes  for 
We  believe  ■  y  n~tion 
greater  usefulnes 
and  the  world. 


uj   ^  o  ana  uk  wuhw. 

whole  economy.  .  -^  M 

THp  CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK 

THECM AK^> b  iw-% ^  Federai Deposit Insur 

1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  New  ™™* 
P.RST  .N  LOANS  TO  BUS.NESS  AND  .NDUSTRV 


YOUTH 


It's  no  wonder  we  have  a  youthful  outlook  al  GT&E. 
Most  ol  our  growth  is  ahead  ol  us.  We're  in  die  most 
thriving  fields.  Communications, ele<  ironies,  automation, 
lighting,  radio  and  TV.  And  they've  just  begun  to  grow. 
■  In  communications  alone,  GT&E's  30  subsidiary    Ule- 


phone  Operating  Companies  serve  the  new  communities 
beyond  the  big  <  it  its.  where  there's  the  space  and  the 
spirit  for  growth.  And  that's  where  the  future  is.  ■  More 
reason  lot  the  dynamic  and  continuous  growth  of  GT&E 

GEE 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRONICS  m 


Sharing  greatly  in  America's  growth 


ESSAGE  FOR  PAR  ENTS- ABOUT  RESPONSIBILITY.  .  . 

trents  who  leach  their  children  sensible  eating 
bits  help  the  young  avoid  costly  food  faddism 


iS  bi  i  N  ESTIMAT1  D  that    Americans  3pend  froi 
Hion  to  one  billion  dollars  each  year  needlessl)  on 
fads,  vitamin  pills  that  are  not  necessary,  an  I 
1  "health  foods"  which  nun  be  perfectly  good  foods 
rfnchdo  not  live  up  to  some  ol  the  elaborate  health 
is  made  for  them  and  which  nun   not  be  worth  the 
ium  prices  charged.    Parents  really  interested  in  get- 
their  children  off  to  a  good  start  in  life  should  be  alert 
„„1  faddism  and  health  quacker)  and  should  prepare 
children  to  avoid  being  victimized  by  the  faddists 
nuacks  who  pre)  on  the  young,  as  well  as  the  i 
Jse  the)  know  of  the  concern  the  young  have  tor 
ih  and  strength  and  bod)  development. 
Shoueh   scientific   research    has   demonstrated   that 
ling  milk  on  the  day  of  an  athletic  evenl  apparently 
jL  adverse  effects  on  the  athletes'  performance,  there 
-till  athletic  coaches  in  high  schools  and  colleges  who 
ruct  their  Irani-  to  avoid  nnlk  at  certain  periods  or 
,U    Some  physical  education  teachers,  who  influence 
attitudes  of  young  people  they  are  instructing,  are  not 
1  informed  about  sound  nutrition  principles. 

Wts  concerned  about  the  g 1  health  of  their  chil- 

„  should   be  aware  of  what   the  children  are  being 
aht,  if  anything,  about  what  the)  should  eat  and  why. 
aerally,  schools  use  nutrition  teaching  material,  pre- 
red  under  careful  supervision  of  nutritionists  who  know 
or  business,  but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  nutrition 
things  are  not  based  on  well  established   nutrition 
indoles. 
\rents  can  teach  through  good  examples 
: ,  most  families,  it  is  likely  that  the  examples  set  by  adult 
embers  in  their  own  eating  habits  will  be  a  very  strong 
Hucnce  on  the  children's  eating  habits.    If  adults  shun 
;rtain  foods,  then  the  children,  especially  the  teen-agers, 
»,   assume  they,  too,  can  avoid  these  foods.    Parents 
Aould  understand  at  least  the  fundamental  principles  of 
ood   nutrition  so   that  they   can  guide   their   children 
.ward  sensible  eating  habits  and  toward  an  understanding 
,f  the  role  which  food  plays  in  health  and  development. 
Parents  need  not  be  walking  textbooks  on  nutrition. 
Nutritionists  have  made  life  much  easier  for  us  by  de- 
sloping  the  Daily  Food  Guide.  Family  meals  may  be 
flanked  for  both  taste  appeal  and  good  nutation  by  se- 
lecting from  four  major  food  groupings:   (1)   Milk  and 
Other  Dairy  Foods;  (2)  Meats,  Fish,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Dried 
Peas  and  Beans,  Nuts;   (3)   Fruits  and  Vegetables:    (1) 
Breads  and  Cereals.  The  groupings  are  based  largely  on 
the  kinds  of  nutrients  provided  by  each  group.  The  Guide 
recommendations  provide  only  a  foundation  for  a  well 
balanced  diet.    Depending  upon  total  calories  required 
other  foods  not  included  in  these  four  groups  may  be 
selected  to  round  out  the  daily  diet. 

The  Daily  Food  Guide  is  excellent  because  it  fits  the 


of  the  entire  family.    Food  selection  varies  onl)  in 
terms  of  individual  nutrient  needs.    In  oth(  an 

adult  whose  life  is  quite  sedentar)  does  not  require  the 
same  quantities  of  food  as  a  ver)  active  teen-age  bo) 
growin"  child.  (See  below  for  instructions  on  hov  to  re- 
ceive your  cop)  of  the  Dail)  Food  Guide  for  your  family.) 

THE    DAILY    FOOD    GUIDE    IS    EASY   TO    USE 

The  Dail)  Food  Guide  is  designed  to  make  I I  selection 

for  the  famil)  as  eas)  as  possible.  Here  is  an  example  ol 
hou  the  Guide  suggests  that  selections  be  made: 
Milk  and  Other  Dairy  Foods:  The  Guide  suggests  3-4 
glasses  of  milk  dail)  for  children  and  teen-ager-  and 
glasses  dail)  for  adults  (or  the  equivalent  amount- ol  milk 
in  other  dain  foods  such  as  cheese  and  icecream).  Hiese 
quantities  of  milk  are  recommended  because  milk  provides 
important  nutrients  for  all  age  group-. 

Milk  i-  a  leading  source  of  calcium,  essential  for  the 
development  of  hones  and  teeth  and  required  for  proper 
functioning  of  muscles  and  nerves  and  for  normal  clotting 
of  blond.  Milk  is  also  an  important  contributor  ol  ribo- 
flavin-which  is  vital  in  the  body's  metabolism-and  high 
quality  protein  that  provides  the  amino  acids  needed  lor 
body  tissue  growth  and  repair.  Milk  also  supplies  other 
vitamin-  and  minerals. 

For  a  moderate!)  active  adult  man.  two  8-ounce  glasses 
of  milk  provide  about  10-1595  of  his  recommended  daily 
calorie  allowance:  about  25-;  of  his  protein;  ahout  70% 
of  his  calcium;  about  IV,  of  his  riboflavin;  about  15%  ot 
his  vitamin   \:  and  over  W<  of  his  thiamine. 

For  an  adult  woman  percentages  of  these  nutrient-  pro- 
vided by  2  glasses  of  milk  would  be  slightly  higher  because 
of  the  generally  lower  nutrient  recommendation-  lor 
women,  hut  the' calories  in  2  glasses  of  milk  still  provide 
only  14-20%  of  the  recommended  daily  allowance  tor  a 
moderatel)  active  adull  woman. 

Selecting  food-  from  the  other  food  groups  in  proper 
quantities  provides  the  additional  nutrients  recommended 

If  the  entire  family  follows  this  very  simple  Daily  rood 
Guide,  and  if  reasonable  effort  is  made  to  develop  under- 
standing among  the  young  why  it  is  wise  t        ''""'j^;1' 

this  pattern  to  provide  a  balanced  diet,  then  it  is  hkelj 
that  the  young  will  be  less  susceptible  to  the  siren  songs 

0f  faddists  and  quacks  who  promise  them  a  quick  and 
easy"  path  to  super  bodies  and  brains  via  their  pills  and 
"health  foods."  ., 

For  complete  information   on   the   Daily   Food  Guide 
write-  Daily  Food  Guide,  American  Dairy  Association,  20 
N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Hi.  00600. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 


After  Hours 


The  Grave  Collector  by  Susan  Black 


Susan  Black  is  a  writer  on  the  staff 
of  "The  New  Yorker"  magazine. 

The  mania  for  collecting  things  is 
notorious  for  the  variety  of  forms 
it  can  take — I've  a  cousin  with  a  pas- 
sion for  grotesquely  painted  and  let- 
tered shaving  mugs,  and  a  lawyer  I 
know  has  spent  a  lifetime  accumu- 
lating    eighteenth-century     playing 
cards— but  I  must  say  I  was  startled, 
a  few  months   ago,   to   encounter  a 
collector  of  graves.  I  encountered  him 
in  the  likeliest  possible  place— that 
is  to  say,  in  a  cemetery— to  which  each 
of  us  had  made  his  way  in  order  to 
visit  the  same  distinguished   grave. 
This  was  in  Zurich,  and  the  grave 
was  James  Joyce's.  Having  a  couple 
of   hours   to   spend   between    planes 
and  recalling  that  Joyce  had  died  in 
Zurich,  I'd  thought  to  pay  him  this 
meager  act  of  homage;   to  my  sur- 
prise, it  wasn't  an  easy  task,  because 
the  name,  though  so  great  a  one  to 
me,  proved  utterly  unknown  to  the 
Zurichers  from  whom  I   sought  in- 
formation.   Understandably    enough, 
the  concierge  of  the  hotel  where  I 


had  lunch  had  never  heard  of  Joyce, 
much  less  of  his  burial  place;  he 
recommended  that  I  try  telephoning 
the  British  Consulate,  which  some- 
what less  understandably  had  never 
heard  of  Joyce  and  which  recom- 
mended that  I  try  the  local  Schtiffts- 
tellerverein,  or  Writers'  Club,  which 
nol  at  all  understandably  had  never 
heard  of  him  and  recommended  that 
I  telephone  the  Bestattungsamt,  or 
Office  of  Cemetery   Information.' 

The  Bestattungsamt  seemed  thor- 
oughly bewildered  by  the  un-Swiss- 
ness  of  the  name  Joyce;  when  I  im- 
patiently spluttered  something  about 
his  being  a  world-famous  writer,  the 
voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
broke  in  sharply.  "It  makes  no  dif- 
ference who  he  was.  The  only  thing 
that  matters   is   the  year   he   died." 
To  this  statement,  at  once  so  reason- 
able and  so  outrageous,  I  could  only 
reply,     "Nineteen    forty-one,"    upon 
which  the  voice,  after  a  brief,  hard- 
breathing  delay,  informed  me,  "Flun- 
tern    cemetery,    grave    number    one 
four  four  nine." 

Fluntern  cemetery  lies  in  the  hills 
above  the  city  at  the  edge  of  a  neatly 


tended  woods  and  not  far  from  t 
Zurich  Zoo,  which  Joyce  once  cor 
pared  to  the  zoo  in  Dublin's  Phoen 
Park.  The  headstones  are  so  mode 
and  the  foliage  about  the  stones 
profuse  that  Fluntern  looks  far  moi 
like  an  English  country  garden  tha 
a    cemetery.    Walking    up    a    grav 
.  path  that  was  lined  with  periwink 
and  boasted,  at  random  intervals, 
slender  gray  birch  or  a  thick,  deep 
green   yew,   I   easily  found   my  wa 
to  number  1449— a  flat  marble  stont 
on  which   is   inscribed,  in  block  let 
ters    and    numerals,    "James    Joyce 
1882-1941."  I  stood  there  a  momem 
or  so,  reflecting  that  if  it  was  true 
as  I  had  read  somewhere,  that  Joyce 
disliked  flowers,  then  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  objected  to  the  flagrantly 
red  begonias  that  someone  had  taken 
the   trouble    to   plant   at   his   grave. 
Then  I  heard  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
behind  me,  and  a  voice  saying,  in  an 
American  accent,  "Ah,  good!  Excel- 
lent! First-rate!" 

I  turned  round  and  discovered  on 
the  path  a  short,  roly-poly  man  in  his 
late  fifties  or  early  sixties,  wearing 
rather    rumpled    tweeds,    too    heavy 
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A  house  can  change 
your  whole  outlook  on  life 


st  houses  are  purchased  with  a  mortgage.  Most  families  live 
snants  under  their  own  roofs  until  the  mortgage  is  paid.  But 
you  afford  to  wait  that  long  to  guarantee  your  family  a 
fnanent  home?  No  businessman  would  take  such  a  risk. 
)id  you  know  that  Life  Insurance  will  guarantee  that  your 
uly  will  never  lose  its  home  from  the  moment  your  policy 
omes  effective?  And  while  it  protects  your  family,  Life  In- 
ance  accumulates  cash  for  you  to  use  as  income  in  later  years. 
'ontact  your  v4Etna  Life  representative.  He'll  give  you  the 


MA    T  Trr  TMCITD  WTPr   PA      u~ 


kind  of  sound  professional  advice  that  has  mad 
choice  of  businessmen.  More  businesses  are 
/Etna  than  with  any  other  company. 

Don't  wait  till  tomorrow.  You've  given 
Now  give  them  a  future  in  it. 

JETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE ' 

THE  CHOICE  OK  BUSINESSMEN  LETS   >  <  >U  CHOOSE  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

i  c,„nl„  r„    OonHarri  vim  Insiirancp  Co '..  The  Excelsior  Life.  Canada 
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Me  of  the 
Capricious  Clock 


by 

Julian  P.  Van  Winkle, 

President 

Stifzel-Weller 

(Old  Fitzgerald) 

Distillery 

Louisville,  Kentucky, 
Established  1849 


Alben  Barkley  used  to  tell 
about  the  clock  his  father  bor- 
rowed from  a  neighbor. 

"He  kept  Mr.  Dunn's  clock 
SKw?ek»  Mr.  Barkley  related, 
but  could  never  tell  the  time 
of  day  or  night. 

"  'I  should  have  told  you 
about  that  clock  before  I  let  you 
mrue  lt'',the  neighbor  explained. 
When  the  hand  points  to  eight 
?"d  ™e  strikes  twice,  that  means 
it  s  half-past  three!'  " 

There's  the  same  chance  for 
mix-up  when  you  buy  your  whis- 
key solely  on  its  stated  age. 

The  label  may  "point"  to 
eight  years,  yet  the  whiskey 
itself  may  taste  like  "half-past- 
three,   —or  even  worse! 

Depends  on  who  made  the 
whiskey  and  how. 

Light-bodied  whiskies  mature 
quickly,  then  go  on  to  pick  up 
unpleasant  flavors  from  the 
charred  oak  barrel. 

*f  ulL"bodied  B°urbon,  on  the 
other  hand,  accommodates  itself 
to  a  heap  of  aging,  adding  to  its 
mellow  character  as  year  after 
year  ticks  slowly  by. 

Our  Old  Fitzgerald  is  one 
such  bourbon  with  the  happy 
faculty  of  growing  old  with  sur- 
passing grace. 

It  enters  the  oaken  aging 
casks  with  sufficient  body  to  re- 
sist the  woody  flavor  of  the 
staves,  and  emerges  after  six 
years  or  more,  clean  as  a  pin  — 
the  most  satisfying  bourbon  any 
man  can  pour. 

To  you  who  desire  the  ulti- 
mate in  bourbon  enjoyment,  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  our  very  first 
bottling  of  Bonded  ten  year  Verv 
Old  Fitzgerald. 

From  my  lifetime  experience  I 
honestly  believe  this  is  the  finest 
bourbon  ever  produced  at  our 
112-year-old   family  distillery. 

If  you  will  write  me  person- 
ally, stating  the  retailer  of  your 
choice,  I  will  save  you  a  bottle, 
or  happily  even  a  case. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 

Always  Bottled  in  Bond 

Mellow  100  Proof 


AFTER  HOURS 


for  the  weather,  and  a  rumpled  ex- 
pression that  plainly  he  wore  in  all 
weathers.   He   appeared   to   consider 
his  "Ah,  excellent!"  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction, for  he  went  on  briskly,  "One 
more  off  my  list." 
I  begged  his  pardon. 
"Now  I  can  cross  him  off  my  list." 
he    said,    ducking    his    head    toward 
Joyce's  grave. 

"Your  list  of  what?"  I  heard  my- 
self asking,  somewhat  to  my  sur- 
prise, since  I  don't  usually  risk  ask- 
ing questions  that  I'm  not  certain  of 
wanting  to  know  the  answers  to. 

"My  list  of  graves,"  he  said.  "I'm 
what  you  might  call  a  grave  collec- 
tor."  Clearly,    he   liked    the   title   he 
had  bestowed  on  himself;  he  set  it 
off  as  if  it  were  a  little  bomb,  waited 
for   me   to    register   the   proper   ex- 
pression  of  astonishment,   and  then 
went  on.  "Naturally.   I  don't  collect 
graves  the  way  other  people  collect 
stamps  or  coins.  Dear  me,  no!  I  col- 
lect them  by  visiting  them." 

"How  did  Joyce  get  on  your  list?" 
I  asked. 

"All    collectors    have    specialties  " 
the  roly-poly  man  replied.  "I  specialize 
in  literary  graves.  I'm  a  retired  pro- 
fessor of  English,  and  all  mv  life  I've 
been    interested    in    how   and    where 
writers    die.    My   wife    used    to    dis- 
courage   this    interest— she    said    it 
showed  a  nasty  morbid  streak— but 
now  she's  dead  herself,  and  I'm  alive 
•so  I  indulge  my  hobby  to  mv  heart's 
content." 

I  suggested  that  he  must  enjoy 
himself  hugely  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. "Dickens  is  there,  isn't  he?"  I 
asked.  "And  Tennyson?  And  a  lot  of 
others?" 

"Chaucer.    Addison.     Ben    Jonson 
Sheridan,  KiphW  Hardy.  Browning 
Dryden,  Samuel  Johnson.  Aphra  Behn 
—oh.  it  makes  an  excellent  showing-.' 
Pere     Lachaise     is     also     delightful 
There.    I've    picked    off    Moliere     la 
Fontaine.   Balzac,   de  Musset,   Beau- 
marchais,  and  Daudet,  though  to  tell 
the   truth,   the  grave   that    interests 
me  most  at  Pere  Lachaise  is  Oscar 
Wilde's.   Because  I  have  a  specialty 
inside  my  specialty— you'll  think  me 
incurably     romantic,    but    I    prefer 
above    everything    to    seek    out    the 
graves    of   writers    who    are    buried 
far  from  home." 

"Keats  and  Shelley  in  Rome,"  I 
-aid.  recklessly  playing  the  only 'two 
trumps  I  had  in  that  particular  suit 


"Yes,    yes"    he    said.     "EverJ 

knows    about    them.    And    Elizalj 

Barrett  Browning  in  Florence.  \ 

John  Reed  in  Moscow.  My  favorjj 

if  you'll  forgive  me  for  saying  I 

are  a  trifle  less  obvious.  Karl  Ml 

in   London.    Frank  Harris  in  N| 

Ford     Madox     Ford     in     Deauvl 

Rupert    Brooke    in    Skyros.     VisJ 

his    grave    on    my    last    sabbatil 

Charming!      Then    there's    Smoll 

in  Leghorn,  and  Fielding  in  Lisbj 

Freud,   whom   I   like  to  claim  as] 

writer,  is  also  in  London,  though  I 

doesn't  have  an  actual  grave.  He  \\ 

cremated  and  his  ashes  deposited 

one  of  his  favorite   Greek  vases. 

strongly  disapprove  of  cremation  f 

writers." 


What  do  you  do,"  I  asked  hii 
"about  people  like  Ambrose  Bierc 
who  simply  disappear?" 

"An  excellent  question!"  the  gra\ 

collector  said,  raising  his  right  for. 

finger  in  a  professorial  salute.  "Froi 

my  point  of  view,   Bierce  is  pract 

cally  a  total  loss.  He  must  be  dea 

by  now,  but  who  knows  where  ?  Har 

Crane    is    only    a    little    better— h 

jumped   off  a   ship   in   the   Gulf  o 

Mexico  and  his  body  was  never  re 

covered.  Nor  do  we  know  where  Wil 

liam  Blake  is.  because  he  was  buriec 

as  a  pauper,  in  an  unmarked  grave 

As  for  Bernard  Shaw,  that  scamp! 

He  left  instructions  to  be  cremated, 

to  have  his  ashes  mingled  with  those 

of  his  wife,  and  to  have  the  mixture 

scattered  in  the  garden  of  their  house 

at    Ayot    St.    Lawrence.    I've    been 

there,  of  course,  and  have  tramped 

about  the  garden,  but  it  isn't  a  patch 

on  visiting  a  real  grave." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  I  felt  sure 
he  was  mourning  certain  never-to- 
be-filled  gaps  in  his  collection. 

"Actually,  I'd  have  a  much  better 
collection    of    writers    buried    away 
from   home."   he   said,   "if  the   ones 
who  died  away  from  home  were  only 
buried     where     they     died.     Henry 
James's    ashes    were    shipped    from 
England     to     the     family     plot     in 
Cambridge.    Massachusetts.    Stephen 
Crane,  who  died  in  the  Black  Forest, 
was  brought  back  to  a  cemeterv  in 
Newark,  while  Dylan  Thomas  crossed 
the  ocean  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  died  in  New  York  and  was  buried 
in  Wales.  Byron  occupies  a  peculiar 
place   in   my  collection.   He's   buried 
partly    in    England    and    partly— his 


Stocks  and  Bonds.. . and  Sailing  Boats 

Sailboats  that  capture  trophies  for  one  generation  rarely  win 

for  the  next.  They  become  obsolete  because  of  new  marine  designs, 

new  materials  and  engineering  advancements. 

The  same  thing  can  happen  to  some  of  the  securities  in  an 

invested  fund.  Once-prosperous  corporations  decline  and  are  replaced 

by  new  companies  using  advanced  technology  to  produce 

new,  improved  products. 

As  managers  of  investments,  an  important  part  of  our  job  is  keeping 

abreast  of  these  continuing  economic  changes.  The  other  part, 

even  more  important,  is  the  alert  translation  of  these  studies 

into  resourceful  investment  decisions  for  each  of  our  clients. 

The  close,  personal  attention  that  we  devote  to  each  of  the 

invested  funds  in  our  care  comes  naturally  to  us.  As  an  independent 

Trust  Company  without  conflicting  activities,  our  only  business 

is  looking  after  the  financial  interests  of  our  clients. 

In  many  situations,  we  act  as  Trustee  and  Co-Trustee. 

Too,  we  frequently  act  less  formally  under  the  simpler  terms  of 

an  Investment  Management  Agreement. 

Perhaps  an  L  M.  (Investment  Management)  Account  with  thi 

Trust  Company  would  be  of  help  to  you. 
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COMPANY 


OF     NEW     YORK 

INVESTMENT     MANAGERS      •      ONE    WALL    STREET 


so 


Teardrop  candlesticks  .  Height  9"  .  $100.00  a  pair 

Crystal  candlesticks -for  a  brilliant  table 

STEUBEN  GLASS  # 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  56th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 


This  year-you  can  afford 

a  trip  to  Europe  and 

the  world's  finest  motorcar, too! 


See  your  Mercedes-Benz  dealer  now.  You  can  have  a  gleaming  new  Mercedes 
awaiting  you  in  Europe.  You  can  then  drive  away  on  a  luxury  tour  in  one  of  the 
world's  finest  motorcars.  And  by  ordering  through  your  Mercedes-Benz  dealer 
here,  you'll  get  the  lowest  possible  factory  price  overseas. 

With  your  Mercedes-Benz  you're  not  tied  down  by  European  rail  and  air  time- 
tables... and  you  can  go  where  you  choose,  when  you  choose.  You  may  even 
save  enough  to  pay  for  your  round-trip  air  fare. 

This  is  what  you  save  on:  the  trouble  and  expense  of  renting  a  car,  the  import 
duty  on  a  new  car,  and  the  cost  of  installing  U.S.  equipment.  You  receive  a  full 
warranty-honored  by  any  of  the  400  Mercedes-Benz  dealers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Make  that  trip  to  Europe  pay.  And  come  home  to  luxury  motoring,  too.  For  par- 
-t'C.U[a.r.s.s_e?..y.0.u.r  Mercedes-Benz  dealer  soon  or  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 


0 


To:  Mr.  Bob  Stevens,  European  Sales  Manager 

Mercedes-Benz  Sales,  Inc.,  635  South  Main  St.,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  46627 
Please  send  me  complete  details  about  the  Mercedes-Benz  line  of 
automobiles,  plus  information  about  the  European  Delivery  Plan.  *.2 


AFTER  HOURS 

lungs,     I     believe — in     Missolor 
where  he  died.  Two  writers  who 
done  a  good  deal  of  traveling 
death  are  Yeats  and  D.  H.  Lawn 
Yeats  died  in  1939,  in  the  Soutl 
France,    and    remained   there    u\ 
after  the  second  world  war,  his 
mains  were  dug  up  and  carried  h\ 
to  Ireland,  thus  considerably  rec 
ing  my  interest  in  him.  In  much 
same  way,  Lawrence  died  in  193o| 
the  South  of  France,  and  some 
years  later  his  widow  asked  to  h| 
his  remains  cremated  and  shippec 
New  Mexico,  where  she  was  livil 
I   once  visited  Vence,  where  Li 
rence    was    originally    buried,    s< 
don't   feel   the   need   to   visit    Tj 
where  the  ashes  are.  Still,  this  dal 
ing  about  on  the  part  of  dead  writ{ 
makes  me  nervous.  I'd  intended  tl 


year  to  pick  off  two  of  my  fines 
plums — Lafcadio  Hearn,  in  Japan 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  ir 
Western  Samoa — but  I  heard  a  ru 
mor  that  a  group  of  Joyce  enthusi- 
asts was  agitating  to  move  him  back 
to  Ireland  and  I  thought  I'd  better 
act  fast,  while  he  was  still  in  his 
first  grave." 

The  little  man  whipped  out 
leather-bound  notebook  and  started 
scribbling  on  it.  "There!  James 
Joyce.  Zurich,  Switzerland,  July  26, 
1963." 

He  slipped  the  notebook  back  in 
his  pocket,  tipped  his  tweed  cap  to 
me,  and  started  off  down  the  path  at 
a  rapid  gait.  Plainly,  he  had  other 
graves  to  collect  and  little  time  to 
waste  collecting  them,  but  at  a  bend 
in  the  path  he  turned  and  called  back 
to  me,  "  'The  Irishman's  house  is  his 
coffin.'  Joyce  said  that.  He  was  a 
good  man  on  graves,  Joyce  was." 
Then  he  waved  and  hurried  off 
among  the  stones. 


W  ajn  Auke  He  Jour  "I  'he  »■«■  Nimw  Aii.Mrril.iin  Rirris  m-vo.iI   pa 


Does  First  Class  to  Europe 
have  to  be  pretentious? 


laptain  Auke  de  Jong  says:  "Absoluut  niet 


.aptain  Auke  de  Jong  of  the  s.s.  Nieuw 
.msterdam  speaks  perfect  English.  But 
/hen  he  answers  a  question  like  this,  he's 
pt  to  prefer  the  more  forceful  Dutch. 

Absoluut  niet!"  he  says.  "There's  no 
dace  for  pretension  on  Holland- 
Vmerica. 

'Yes,  we  like  to  pamper  our  First  Class 
passengers.  We  like  to  surround  them 
with  every  elegance  and  comfort.  Feed 
them  gourmet  meals.  But  too  many 
people  think  that  stuffy  formality  is  all 
part  of  the  First  Class  package.  It  isn't- 
not  on  a  'happy'  ship." 

"Happy,"  of  course  is  a  nautical  term. 
It  sums  up  the  entire  atmosphere  of  a 
ship.  Its  crew.  Its  service.  Its  outlook. 

Holland-America  pretentious?  Absoluut 
niet.  Holland-America  First  Class  has 
more  gala  parties,  more  festivity,  more 
friendship-making  moments  than  you 
might  enjoy  on  a  month-long  holiday. 


Holland-America  formal?  No  again. 
Even  at  dinner,  black  tie  if  you  like  (it 
can  be  fun).  But  the  choice  is  yours.  A 
dark  suit  and  tie  for  a  man  is  fine.  A 
cocktail  dress  for  a  woman. 

But  don't  think  the  "happy"  outlook 
means  anything  less  in  sheer  luxury.  For 
these  are  the  ships  with  a  continental 
reputation  for  magnificence. 

Your  stateroom  is  beautiful,  spacious, 
and  air-conditioned.  You  have  two  cabin 
stewards  to  attend  to  every  want.  In  the 
First  Class  dining  room,  your  'able  cap- 
tain offers  you  a  marvellously  mixed 
menu  of  international  specialties.  (Some 
people  call  Holland-America's  ships  the 
"world's  finest  floating  restaurants.") 

Everything  is  special  from  your  First 
Class  private  night  club  to  the  first-run 
movies  in  the  Cinemascope  theatre.  Your 
world  is  uncrowded,  unhurried,  and  un- 
equalled by  any  travel  experience  you've 
ever  known. 


t» 


Ask  your  travel  agent  about  accommo- 
dations-First Class,  One  Class  or  Tour- 
ist Class  aboard  the  s.s.  Rotterdam, 
Nieuw  Amsterdam,  Statendam  or  other 
happy  ships  sailing  to  Southampton,  Le 
Havre,  Rotterdam,  Cobh,  Galway  or 
Bremerhaven.  And  mail  this  coupon 
right  now  for  very  interesting  literature 
about  ships,  Europe  and  you. 


SAIL  A  HAPPY  SHIP 


Pier40-North  River,  New  Yorl 

Please  send  me  a  bate! 
including  "True  or  False  aboui 

land  America  Firs!  I 


Name 
City 


Report  on  space  travel: 

IBM  computers  "land"  a  man 
on  the  Moon 
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without  leaving  the  ground. 


in's  future  in  space.  Thousands  of 
;m  have  been  made  by  scientists  at 
search  centers  studying  space  travel. 
For  instance,  IBM  computers  are 
,w  helping  engineers  understand  the 
■mplex  problems  that  Project  Gemini 
tronauts  will  encounter  in  space.Three 
inutes  after  each  simulated  flight,  the 
>mputer  prints  out  a  record  of  the 
[lots'  performance,  including  space- 
raft  control  and  landing  accuracy. 

Simulation -the  science  of 
testing  events  before  they  occur 

ipace  travel  is  only  one  of  many  fields 
low  being  diligently  explored  by  IBM 
:omputers,  with  the  help  of  special 
iimulation  programs. 


A  simulation  program  actually  supplies 
a  computer  with  a  mathematical  "mod- 
el" of  a  project  while  it's  still  on  the 
drawing  board. 

The  computer  can  then  predict  in 
great  detail  how  that  project  will  func- 
tion under  hundreds  of  different  -  or 
changing-circumstances. 

IBM  simulation  programs  are  help- 
ing engineers  find  out  how  new  high- 
ways will  cope  with  different  traffic  con- 
ditions-before  spending  a  dollar  for 
their  construction. 

Other  simulation  programs  are  help- 
ing the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  investi- 
gate ways  to  forecast  weather  months 
in  advance.  This  research  could  some- 
day lead  to  actual  weather  control. 


Computer  simulation  is  testing  out  the 
designs  of  tomorrow's  passenger  planes, 
the  types  of  stores  we'll  be  topping  in, 
and  hundreds  of  new  ideas  that  will  im- 
prove our  daily  life  in  the  years  to  come. 
Computers  don't  think.  They  are  only 
machines.  But  thinking  men  use  them 
to  analyze  more  things  at  once  than  the 

mind  can  possibly  grasp.  With  the  new 
simulation  programs,  computers  are 
helping  man's  most  daring  dreams  be- 
come a  reality,  including  that  eventual 
landing  to  explore  the  moon. 


1720-1793 

Skewer 
l>\  Wjn.  Moulton  III 

I  lie  tradition  thai  is  Towle 
Sterling  began  over  two  i<  n 
mi  ies  ago  with  the  greal 
Moulton  i.iniih  ,,i  silvei 
smiths.  Die;  pursued  their 
craft  until  1857,  when  they 
were  succeeded  b\  \nthon\  I 

I  owle  .mil  \\  illi.,,11  p,  Jones. 


1744-1816 

Porringer 

by  Joseph  Moulton  III 

I  he    I  owle  silversmiths  are 
Mill  in   N'ewburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  J<  seph  Moul- 
ton trained  Ins  sons,  Ebenezei 
Enoch.   \IhI   imi  William  IV 
Mill  Following  the  same  tra 
dition  ol   iinhm  i  ied  ( i  .il  is 
inanship  and  quality 


1768-1824 

Cup 
by  Ebenezer  Moulton 

<,m'  <>l  the  imn  grandsons  ol 
Willi. mi  Moulton  III  to  be 
ramed  silversmiths.  I  he  nine- 
teenth ceniun  brought  ,i 
fi'icai  demand  foi  hue  \ew 
I  ngland  silver.  Man)  ol  these 
cherished  pieces  were  carried 
West  in  the  dowries  ol  brides. 
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1772-1861 

Tankard 
by  William  Moulton  IV 

Perhaps  the  greatest  oi  the 
Moulton  silversmiths  created 
tliis  classic  tankard.  \\  iiliam 
is  .iNo  remembered  for  hav- 
ing introduced  ;i  talented  ;i|> 
prentice,  Vnthom  I  .  I  owle, 
who  was  tocarrj  Ins  tradition 
into  the  next  century. 


1895 

Fork 
by  Towle 

I  he  craftsmanship  of  ffl 
Uirics  is  exhibited  in  tl 
siher  designed  by  the  1 
I  w  \icrn  ol  whom  m 
Moultons  over  the  yea 
this  da\  even  tine  ol 
I  owle  fork  is  IiiiikI,), 
l»i  perfect  service. 


Towle  Introduces 
EL  GRANDEE 


V."1,  "<A,,"")X  of  over  two  centuries  ol  fine  craftsmanship 
lowle  ol  N'ewburyport.  Massachusetts,  creates  El  Grandee -a 
«n  ol  graceful  intricacy  and  serene  dignity -an  example  of 
»t  clestgn  m  sterling.  Its  openwork  scrolls  and  re- 
oed  arcs  capture   the  grandeur  ol  the  greai  era 
Spanish  baroque,  its  perfcel  grac.    will  make  ii 
thing  of  constant  beauty  on  ever)  occasion. 


Choose  El  Grandee  for  its  beauty.  Choose  El  Grandee  for  it 
I"  Pratt"ality-becauSe  it  is  solid  silver  i.  will  be  beautiful  § 
longer  tune  than  any  other  thing  you  will  choose  lor  your  ho, 
<  hoose  El  Grandee  because  it  is  famous    lm 

Sterling -a  mark  of  graciousness  in  your  ho,; 

created  by  the  oldest,  and  the  proudest,  silvers 

ing  tradition  in  America. 


TOWLE 

SILVERSMITHS 


mi 
e,  1! 
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The  Scotch  in  Canada 

Part  I.  Caste,  Love,  and  the  Love  of  Money 

By  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 


From  a  distinguished  economist  and 
diplomat  comes  a  surprising  narrative 
about  the  not-so-distant  land  where  he 
was  born.  This  is  the  first  of  three 
articles. 

In    the    year    1803    a    young    Irish    nobleman, 
Colonel  Thomas  Talbot,  appeared  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake   Erie  at  a  point   about   midway 
between  Detroit  and  Buffalo.  He  had  acquired, 
with    no    discernible    justification,    rights    to    a 
large  area  of  rich  forest  land  provided  that  he 
found    settlers    to    inhabit    it.    Settlers    arrived, 
nearly  all  of  them  from  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
and  the  Colonel  granted  them  land— fifty  acres 
to  the  settler,  a  hundred  and  fifty  as  reward  to 
the  Colonel  for  coming  of  good  family  and  get- 
ting there  first. 

The   Colonel,  who   besides   being   aristocratic 
was  irreligious,  profane,  and  often  drunk,  went 
eventually  to  his  reward.  Before  his  death,   he 
designated  as  his  heir  his  nephew,  Colonel  Airey, 
Copyright  ©  1961  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 


who  was  the  subject  of  one  of  history  s  most 
awesome  military  misfortunes:  At  Balaclava, 
where  he  had  gone  to  fight  for  the  Queen  his 
was  the  name  on  the  order  that  dispatched  the 
Light  Brigade.  The  aristocrats  were  seen  no 
more  around  Port  Talbot;  the  Highlanders  re- 
mained I  was  born  in  this  community  something 
over  a  century  after  the  Colonel's  arrival. 

The  series  of  three  narratives,  beginning 
here-adapted  from  a  book  called  The  Scotch  to 
be  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  this  August- 
is  about  the  settlement  as  it  was  in  my  yon ith 

I  would  not  have  written  the  book  had  I  not 
been  sent  by  President  Kennedy  as  his  Ambas- 
sador to  India  in  1961.  In  this  post,  one  combined 

days  and  weeks  of  the  most  intense  activity  With 
odd  intervals-while  listening  to  speeches  tra 

ing  when  one  could  not  sleep,  paying  pro  /, 

attention    to    visitors-of    absolute    idl- 
found   that   I   could   write  on   a  ph 
seeming  to  listen  and  that  speak, 
tered  to  think  I  was  taking  no 
a   reception  line  I   could 
matei  a   for  a  new  section 
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otherwise  would  have  been  some  tedious  times. 
All   writing  can   be   broken   broadly   into   two 
classes :  what  is  written  to  please  the  reader  and 
what  is  written  for  the  pleasure  of  the  writer. 
The   second   class    is   rightly   suspect,    and    it    is 
singularly  to  this  class  that  these  chapters  be- 
long. And  I  have  wondered  why  anyone — myself, 
my  neighbors,  and  a  few  who  share  my  ancestry 
apart— should   wish   to   know   about   the    Scotch 
in  this  particular  part  of  the  world  at  the  mo- 
ment of  which  I  write.  But  I  have  been  assured 
by  others  that  they  find  the  tale  interesting  and 
amusing   and   even    in    some   small    measure   in- 
structive.   If   they   are   speaking   the   truth,    and 
not  merely  being  agreeable,  I  think  I  know  the 
reason:   A  very  large  number  of  us  come  from 
rural    communities— English,     Scotch,    German, 
Norwegian,  Swedish.  The  story  of  the  Scotch  in 
this   part  of  Ontario   is,    in   some   measure,   the 
story   of  tens   of  thousands    in    North   America 
who  were  born  on  a  farm  in  one  of  the  ethnic 
transplants  from  Europe. 

There  is  another,  though  possibly  more  deba- 
table, source  of  interest.  The  Highlanders  con- 
sidered themselves  a  remarkably  fine  race.  I  was 
brought  up  to  believe  this  a  sound  claim.  Perhaps 
it  is  simply  the  pleasure  of  others  to  know  such 
stalwart  men.  That,  I  do  not  doubt,  would  be 
the  Scottish  view. 

At  first   glance   the   Scotch    in    Ontario— they 
were   never   called    Scots— would    seem    to    have 
comprised   one   of   the   world's    more   egalitarian 
communities.  While  some  were  poor,   none  was 
rich.  All  worked  with  their  hands  and  went  as 
equals  to  the  polls.  No  man's  wealth  was  reflected 
in  his  dress  or  reliably  in  his  house.   Farm   in- 
come, unlike  salary  income,  yields  no  exact  figure 
by  which  people  can  be  known  and  graded  with 
precision,  and  the  common  social  distinction  of 
all   industrial  communities,   capitalist   and   com- 
munist alike,  between  those  who  give  (or  trans- 
mit)  orders  and  those  who  take  them  did  not 
apply.    In    this   community,    a    few    hired    hands 
apart,  everyone  worked  for  himself.  In  the  brief 
moments  of  philosophical  reflection,  the  point  was 
often  made  about  farming:  "It's  hard  work  but 
a  man's  his  own  boss."  It  did  not  occur  to  mv 
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neighbors  that  this  might  signify  a  hard  task- 
master or  one  of  questionable  competence. 

Yet,  in  fact,  this  was  a  highly  stratified  so- 
ciety  with  three  distinct  social  classes.  At  the 
bottom  were  those  who  did  not  enjoy  full  citizen- 
ship, although  by  all  outward  signs  they  weri 
treated  like  everyone  else.  Their  views  did  not 
command  respect;  no  one  quoted  them  except 
possibly  as  an  example  of  error.  They  knew  they 
did  not  belong  and  were  reconciled  to  the  fact  in 
varying  degree. 

At  the  top  were  the  Men  of  Standing.    They, 
except    in    rare    instances,    were    also    aware    of 
their   position.   Others   sought   their  views   and 
in   some   measure   accepted    them,    especially   on 
matters  removed  from  common  knowledge:  Who 
had  burned  down  the  Canadian  Parliament  build- 
ing? Had  some  drunken   Tory  tossed  his  cigar 
into  a  pile  of  paper?  Had  it  been  done  by  the 
Germans?  On  the  causes  of  the  Mc William  fire 
everyone  naturally  had  an  opinion  of  his  own. 
^  Between  the  disenfranchised  and  the  Men  of 
Standing  were  a  much  larger  group.  All  too  often 
we  underestimate  the  capacity  of  men  for  con- 
tentment. One  can  be  a  professor  without  being 
an  Oppenheimer,  a  pundit  but  not  an  Alsop,  or  a 
politician  without  being  a  Kennedy.  Most  of  the 
Scotch   were  content  to  be  considered   ordinary 
citizens  so  long  as  they  could  determine  who,  be- 
cause of  being  better  or  worse,  were  not.  This 
they  addressed  themselves  to  assiduously. 

More  than  politics,  the  weather,  crop  prospects, 
prices,  or  any  other  topic,  the  Scotch  discussed 
each  other.  A  man's  farming  methods,  marketing 
decisions,  livestock  purchases,  machinery  acquisi- 
tions, wife,  family,  relatives,  temperament,  drink- 
ing,   stomach   complaints,    tumors,    personal    ex- 
penditures, physical  appearance  and  his  political,    .' 
social,  and  economic  views  were  dwelt  on  in  detail  • 
by   his   neighbors.   Out  of  this   discussion  came 
the  consensus  as  to  his  place.  All  distinctions  are, 
in  some  degree,  invidious.    But  few  could  claim 
to  be  founded  on  so  intimate  an  examination  of 
person  and  personality.  And  while  the  Scotch  did 
not  quickly  change  their  minds  about  those  they 
had  accorded  positions  of  honor  or  excluded  from 
membership,   they   kept   their  people   subject  to 
constant  scrutiny. 

Some  of  the  excluded,  to  begin  with  the  lowest 
class,  suffered  their  segregation  for  purely  objec- 
tive reasons.  No  hired  man  had  full  citizenship, 
though  he  might  be  a  good  worker  and  much 
praised.  To  belong,  a  man  had  to  own  land,  and 
this  requirement  also  excluded  the  comparatively 
rare  family  which  rented  land.  Our  neighbors 
made  no  fetish  of  land ;  none  was  ever  seen  hold- 


ing  the  good  earth  in  his  cupped  hands  and  gazing 
soulfully  at  the  sky,  and  any  such  behavior  would 
have  been  taken  as  an  indication  of  serious  men- 
tal disorder.  But  it  was  cheap  land  that  had 
brought  our  ancestors  from  Scotland  in  the  18 
and  '40s  and  anyone  who  didn't  own  some  by,  say, 
1925  was  pretty  obviously   a   failure. 

A  certain  number  of  families  who  did  own  land 
farmed  only  fifty-acre  traits.  This  did  not  qualify 
a  man  either — a  man  who  farmed  a  fifty  was  not 
taken  seriously  on  any  important  subject  and 
would  not  ordinarily  be  elected  to  public  office. 
Since  it  was  perfectly  possible  for  a  hired  man. 
a  tenant,  or  a  fifty-acre  farmer,  by  combining 
diligence  and  rigid  economy  with  a  large  mort- 
gage, to  own  a  hundred  acres,  these  barriers  to 
acceptance  were  not  as  harsh  as  they  sound.  The 
people  so  excluded  were  not  very  competent.  If  it 
hadn't  been  land  they  would  probably  have  lost 
out  for  some  other  reason. 

A  man  was  also  excluded  from  society  if  he 
were  either  unneighborly  or  dishonest.  But  be- 
cause the  common  law  was  clear,  these  faults 
were  rare  and  almost  no  one  was  ever  disqualified 
by  them.  A  man  who  was  "not  quite  straight," 
or  one  who  failed  to  put  his  neighbor's  need 
ahead  of  his  own  faced  crushing  public  obloquy. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  prisons  and 
fines  are  the  only  means  that  a  community  has  of 
enforcing  its  laws.  Nor  are  they  necessarily  the 
most  drastic. 

Getting  on  the  Indian  List 

X  hree  other  things  could  lead  to  loss  of  full 
citizenship  but  with  somewhat  less  certainty 
than,  say,  the  ownership  of  insufficient  land. 
These  were  alcohol,  laziness,  and  ignorance. 

The  Scotch  were  divided  into  two  groups,  those 
who  drank  and  those  who  didn't.  If  a  man  drank 
like  a  gentleman,  it  would  not  hurt  his  position 
in  the  community.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  on 
record  that  anyone  ever  had.  Men  drank  for  only 
one  reason,  namely  to  get  drunk.  In  consequence, 
a  drinking  man  regularly  ended  up  bruised,  bat- 
tered, and,  in  the  absence  of  an  especially  talented 
horse,  in  the  ditch.  If  this  happened  only  on  rare 
and  festive  occasions,  it  did  not  hurt  too  much. 
But  if  it  occurred  with  any  frequency — if  neigh- 
bors had  regularly  to  come  and  do  a  man's  chores 
while  he  was  being  restored  after  a  tear — it  cost 
him  his  membership.  He  lost  it  immediately  if  he 
got  put  on  the  Indian  list. 

With  the  Indian  list,  the  wife  of  a  habitual 
drinker  could  have  her  husband   proclaimed  an 
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honorary  aborigine.  In  Ontario,  as  m  other  North 
American  jurisdictions,  the  sale  of  alcohol  to 
surviving  tribesmen  was  subject  to  hea\ 

ties.  It  was  not  really  supposed  that  the  Indian 
list  ever  stopped  a  determined  drinker  from  get- 
ting  liquor.  There  were  many  tales  of  husbands 
who  had  succeeded,  despite  it,  in  getting  drunk 
and  who  had  beat  the  hell  out  of  their  w 

The  traditions  of  the  community  required,  in 
addition  to  sobriety,  that  everyone  like  work  or 
say  that  he  did.  A  good  man  did  not  shrink  from 
pure  drudgery — pitching  hay,  pulling  a  crosscut 
saw.  forking  manure.  But  not  everyone  could 
sustain  the  required  reputation.  A  few  got 
started  later  in  the  morning  than  others,  were 
more  tolerant  of  thistle  and  fallen  fences,  had  to 
go  more  often  to  town,  or  yielded  more  readily 
to  unpleasant  weather  or  the  notion  that  wives 
were  expendable.  They  often  compounded  their 
felony  with  excuses — unshod  horses,  lumbago, 
broken  tools — which  everyone  knew  to  be  bogus. 

This  did  not  lead  to  automatic  exclusion.  Our 
next-door  neighbor,  Bert  McCallum,  was  unques- 
tionably lazy.  His  house  was  unpainted;  his  barns 
were  in  disrepair;  something  of  importance  fell 
off  his  buildings  each  year  and  was  never  nailed 
back.  His  agriculture  involved  the  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  energy;  the  result  in  everything 
from  weeds  to  drainage  was  deplorable.  But  Bert 
was  almost  everyone's  best  friend.  He  was  a  small 
man  with  merry  eyes  and  a  quick  laugh.  Though 
he  was  bald  in  principle,  wispy  locks  of  under- 
nourished hair  strayed  over  his  head  at  random. 
His  mind  was  well-stored  with  information  on  a 
large  number  of  practical  matters — how  to  handle 
an  unruly  horse,  give  it  emergency  aid,  shingle 
a  shed,  or  prescribe  for  piles.  He  always  handled 
the  stacking  of  the  straw,  which  was  the  one 
skilled  job  at  a  threshing.  His  instinct,  indeed, 
was  to  be  helpful  on  everyone's  problems  except 
his  own.  His  house  was  a  kind  of  informal  neigh- 
borhood club,  a  place  where  on  a  winter  evening 
anyone  might  drop  in.  Bert  sat  in  his  stocking 
feet  by  the  stove  and  made  everyone  welcome. 
Unlike  many  good  conversationalists,  he  seemed 
on  occasion  to  enjoy  listening. 

Yet    Bert    only    narrowly    escaped    the   conse- 
quences of  his  indolence.  It  was  discussed  and  in 
degree  condemned.  But  there  were  always  people 
— my  father  was  one — who  turned  the  conv< 
tion   to   Bert's    virtues,    which    everyone 
concede.  So  he  was  allowed  to  esca] 
reputation  of  being  a  little  too  eas 

Lesser  men  did  not  fare  as 
from  our  place  on  the  Wi 
school  was  an  exception;; 
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prayed  and  read  the  Scriptures  every  morning. 
His  piety,  which  was  very  rare  among  the 
Scotch,  was  supposed  to  be  what  kept  him  from 
getting  to  his  fields  at  a  decent  hour.  It  did  not 
earn  him  forgiveness,  at  least  among  the  living. 
He  was  considered  to  be  of  no  account;  the 
bolder  children#sensing  that  they  had  a  dutv  to 
perform,  shouted  "Lazy  Jim"  at  him  on  their  way 
home  from  school. 

The  most  interesting  ground  for  exclusion 
was  ignorance.  Most  societies  are  reluctant  to 
label  a  man  ignorant.  Not  the  Scotch.  If  a  man 
lacked  information  or  the  ability  to  put  knowl- 
edge to  useful  purpose,  the  community  paid  him 
no  attention  and  denied  him  respect. 

I  have  never  thought  this  practice  entirely 
wrong.  If  a  man  doesn't  make  sense,  it  is  mis- 
placed politeness  to  try  to  keep  him  from  knowing 
it.  Better  that  he  be  aware  of  his  reputation,  for 
this  may  encourage  reticence,  which  goes  well 
with  stupidity.  And  the  Scotch  were  strikingly 
immune  to  demagogy,  partly  because  of  their 
total  lack  of  hesitation  in  ascribing  ignorance  to 
demagogues. 

I  turn  now  to  the  factors  which  distinguished 
the  highest  class,  the  Men  of  Standing.  A  man  of 
standing  was  likely  to  meet  all  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  membership  more  than  merely 
adequately.  He  had,  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be 
strictlj  sober,  a  diligent  worker,  and  a  compe- 
tent farmer.  Beyond  these  necessary  but  by  no 
means  sufficient  conditions  were  the  special  fac- 
tors which,  depending  on  circumstance,  assisted 
a  man  up  this  ladder. 

Regrettably  perhaps,  family  was  one.  No  one 
would  have  dreamed  of  suggesting  that  one  clan 
was  inferior  to  another,  yet  it  was  tacitly  agreed 
that  some  were  better.  The  McDiarmids  Fergu- 
sons, Blacks,  McAlpines,  McCrimmons,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  McKillops  were  of  this  elite 
So,  I  am  obliged  to  say,  were  the  Galbraiths  We 
were  strongly  cautioned  against  suggesting  our 
superiority  and,  as  a  youngster,  I  swung  between 
disavowing  it  and  apologizing  for  it.  Neither 
seemed  a  wholly  satisfactory  solution. 

Size  was  also  an  important  crutch.  The  Men 
of  Standing  were  usually,  although  not  invari- 
ably, very  large.  In  this,  the  Scotch  were  not 
alone;  most  societies  favor  tall  men  and  dis- 
criminate against  the  short.  This  may  be  sound 
policy.  The  tall  man  is  more  visible  than  other 
people  and,  being  more  visible,  he  is  much  more 
closely  watched.  In  consequence,  his  behavior  is 
far  better  than  that  of  smaller  men.  Along  with 
the  Galbraiths,  many  of  the  Blacks.  .McCrimmons, 
-McDiarmids,  and  McKillops  were  very  tall 


Animals  were  also   used   by  the   Scotch  as  a 
social  lever,  and  more  intelligently  than  in  most 
societies.    Almost    instinctively    people    turn    to 
animals,  alive  or  dead,  to  advance  their  position 
Men  and  women  who  sense  their  inferiority  seek 
the  support   of  superior   horses,   dogs,   or   dead 
mink.  They  often  succeed  only  in  suggesting  the 
contrast.    Nothing   so   accentuates    a    used    skin 
desiccated  hair,  fibrous   breasts,   angular  knees' 
and  gnarled  legs  as  a  rich  and  glossy  fur  coat.' 
However,  distinguished  animals  do  add  to  the  dis- 
tinction  of  distinguished  people.  This  the  Scotch 
understood.  The  average  clansman  had  average 
livestock  and  avoided  subjecting  himself  to  un- 
favorable comparisons.   Those  who  felt  able  to 
run  the  risk  had  good  livestock  and  were  admired 
for  their  judgment. 

The  decisive  source  of  esteem  was  information 
and  the  ability  and  willingness  to  put  it  to  sen- 
sible use.  This  was  partly  a  matter  of  education 
Even   those  clansmen  who  considered  education 
unnecessary  for  their  own  families  and  likely  to 
inculcate  an  aversion  to  manual  labor,  deferred 
to  it  in  others.  But  education  was  only  important 
if  combined  with  good  sense.  It  was,  if  anything 
a  handicap  if  combined  with  a  tendency  to  sug- 
gest silly  or  extravagant  courses  of  action    The 
community  did   not  suffer  fools  gladly    It  liked 
educated  fools  least  of  all.   The  Scotch  expected  a 
man  to  prove  his  wisdom  by  putting  it  to  useful 
purpose.    And    his    useful   wisdom   could   not   be 
confmcd  to  such  areas  of  immediate  or  ultimate 
self-interesl  as  his  own  farm  or  church.   A  man 
needed  to  act  on  improvement  of  the  roads    the 
promotion  of  telephone  service,  the  cooperative 
purchases  of  binder  twine,  or  the  management  of 
the  Wallacetown  Fair.    He  should  certainly  serve 
on  the  Township  Council.    It  was  also  important 
that  in  all  his  actions  he  bear  in  mind  his  neigh- 
bors' concern  for  saving  money. 

The  Men  of  Standing  had.' in  short,  to  earn  ' 
then-  esteem.  This  had  a  highly  practical  aspect 
Every  community  needs  a  great  many  communal 
services.  To  pay  for  them  is  expensive;  and  only 
a  poor  class  of  talent  is  available  for  money  By 
rewarding  such  work  with  honor  and  esteem,  the 
very  best  men  can  be  had  for  nothing. 


Of  Love  and  Money 

1  he  virtue  and  marital  fidelity  of  our  neigh- 
bors, from  all  outward  appearances,  were  impres- 
sive. And  more  penetrating  study  would  not  have 
altered  the  impression.  No  one  had  ever  received 
a  divorce  or  asked  for  one.  No  one  knew  anyone 


who  had  been  divorced.  This  was  partly  because, 
until  after  World  War  I,  there  was  no  divorce 
law.  What  God  had  wrought  in  Canada,  man 
could  put  asunder  only  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament.  Each  year  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Canadian  couples  did  petition  for  such 
special  legislation  but  they  were  much  richer  and 
far  more  willing  to  spend  money  for  their  per- 
sonal peace  than  any  of  the  rural  Scotch. 

In  most  countries  where  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
solve a  marriage  the  community  comes  to  take 
a  rather  tolerant  view  of  informal  recombinations 
where  these  obviously  add  to  happiness  or  even 
pleasure.  Thus,  the  Italians,  who  have  no  divorce 
law,  have  gone  far  to  perfect  arrangements  which 
make  one  unnecessary.  The  Scotch  resorted  to  no 
such  expedients.  A  tall  and  stalwart  Highlander 
who  lived  very  near  our  place  had  once  been  un- 
faithful to  his  wife,  an  almost  incredibly  unat- 
tractive woman,  to  the  eventual  impregnation  of 
an  unmarried  maiden  who  lived  a  mile  away.  The 
baby,  so  it  was  said,  was  brought  home  in  a  red 
bandanna  handkerchief  and  in  any  case  was  toler- 
antly reared  by  the  wronged  wife.  Although  it  all 
must  have  happened  about  1890,  it  was  still  a 
lively  subject  for  conversation  when  I  was  in 
primary  school  in  1919. 

Among  the  unmarried,  the  standards  of  de- 
portment were  equally  high.  To  father  an  illegiti- 
mate child  was  to  sacrifice  one's  citizenship  for 
some  years.  The  effect  on  the  mother  was  more 
disastrous;  if,  thereafter,  she  married  at  all  it 
would  be  to  someone  who  was  permanently  devoid 
of  position — a  hired  man,  one  who  drank,  or  at 
best  someone  with  a  mere  fifty  acres  and  no  al- 
ternative. 

Years  before,  a  local  boy  was  courting  one  of 
two  sisters  in  another  branch  of  his  family.  (No 
suggestion  of  incest  or  inbreeding  is  implied. 
The  clan  was  so  numerous  and  dense  in  the  area 
that,  in  the  absence  of  an  exceptional  willing- 
ness to  travel,  marriage  within  it  was  inevi- 
table.) An  adventuresome  type,  he  sometimes 
visited  his  beloved  by  climbing  up  on  the  summer 
kitchen  and  into  the  bedroom  that  she  shared 
with  her  sister.  When  danger  in  the  shape  of  the 
father  threatened,  he  would  crawl  into  bed  be- 
tween the  girls.  By  the  worst  of  luck  he  got 
the  wrong  girl  pregnant.  Though  he  promptly 
married  her  and  though  the  family  in  general 
were  good  farmers  and  intelligent  and  public- 
spirited  people,  he  was  celebrated  unfavorably  by 
the  local  historians  for  a  long  time  and  only 
gradually  did  the  adventure  come  to  redound  to 
his  advantage. 

In    many    cultures    obloquy    attaches    to    un- 
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licensed  intercourse.  This  is  rarely  sufficient  to 
prevent  it.  Thus  the  continence  and  fidelity  of  the 
Scotch  call  for  additional  analysis. 

More  must  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  op- 
portunity than  would  first  be  imagined.  There 
was  no  place,  literally  none,  where  a  questing 
husband  could  take  an  interested  wife  and  go  to 
bed.  He  couldn't  visit  her  house  when  her  hus- 
band was  away  because  husbands  were  rarely  if 
ever  away  overnight.  In  any  case,  a  man's  horse 
and  buggy  were  as  firmly  identified  with  his  per- 
sonality as  his  nose,  hair,  or  gait,  and  they  would 
be  seen  passing  down  or  up  the  road  or  tied  in 
the  yard.  In  the  center  of  Katmandu,  the  capital 
of  Nepal,  is  a  temple  and  around  all  four  sides  of 
it  couples  engage  imaginatively  in  copulation  for 
all  eternity.  (One  talented  woman  rewards  two 
well-endowed  and  highly  aroused  lovers  simul- 
taneously.) A  visit  by  a  couple  to  the  hotel  in 
town  would  have  been  almost  equally  unreticent. 

Unmarried  affection  encountered  similar  bar- 
riers. The  girl's  dwelling  was  filled  with  parents 
and  siblings  and  thus  unavailable  to  anyone  less 
adept  at  second-story  operations  than  the  afore- 
mentioned suitor.  Resort  to  the  barn,  the  classical 
arena  of  bucolic  love,  was  an  outright  admis- 
sion of  intent.  The  couple  could  go  riding  to- 
gether: this,  however,  was  allowed  not  out  of 
liberalism  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Canadian 
climate.  In  winter  a  cutter  lent  itself  to  love- 
making  only  at  the  cost  of  extreme  contortion 
and  an  occasional  chilling  exposure.  The  alterna- 
tive was  a  snowbank.  Things  were  not  appreciably 
more  agreeable  in  the  autumn  on  the  frozen 
ground,  in  the  spring  in  the  mud,  or  in  summer 
under  the  onslaught  of  the  mosquitoes.  Chastity 
was  everywhere  protected  by  a  vigilant  nature. 

License  for  Misbehavior 

•Something  had  also  to  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
compromising Calvinism  of  our  upbringing.  We 
were  taught  that  sexual   intercourse  was,   under 
all   circumstances,    a    sin.    Marriage    was    not    a 
mitigation  so  much  as  a  kind  of  license  for  mis- 
behavior. Among  the  rougher  element  of  the  com- 
munity, after  the  weather,  the  wisdom  of  selling 
cattle,  and  the  personality  of  the  schoolteacher 
had  been  touched  upon,  conversation  would  often 
be  taken  over  by  one  or  another  of  the  acknowl- 
edged masters  of  salacious  detail.   Howevei 
contrast  with  other  cultures,  no  one  ever 
of  his  own  exploits.  Instead,  a  shy  or  es 
puritanical  participant  would  be  accused 
cation  with  some  highly  improbable  i 
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would  center  on  the  way  he  denied  it.  Members 
of  the  more  prestigious  clans  never  participated 
in  such  pastime,  and  the  mere  appearance  of  my 
father  at  a  neighborhood  gathering  would  turn 
the  conversation  back  to  crops. 

An  important  feature  of  an  austere  education 
in  these  matters  is  that  to  be  fully  effective  it 
need  influence  only  one  of  the  two  people  involved. 
I  discovered  this  during  adolescence,  after  en- 
countering a  novel  by  Anatole  France  which 
made  unlicensed  sexual  transactions,  especially  if 
blessed  by  deep  affection  and  profound  mutual 
understanding,  seem  much  more  defensible  than 
I  had  previously  been  allowed  to  suppose.  It  was 
summer  and  I  was  deeply  in  love.  One  day  the 
object  of  my  love,  a  compact  golden-haired  girl 
who  lived  on  the  Willey's  Sideroad,  a  half-mile 
away,  came  over  to  visit  my  sisters.  They  were 
away  and  we  walked  together  through  the  or- 
chard and  climbed  onto  a  rail  fence  which  over- 
looked a  small  field  between  our  place  and  Bert 
McCallum's.  Our  cows  were  pasturing  on  the 
second-growth  clover  in  front  of  us.  The  hot 
summer  afternoon  lay  quiet  all  around. 

With  the  cows  was  a  white  bull  named  O.  A.  C. 
Pride  for  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  where 
my  father  had  bid  him  in  at  an  auction.  As  we 
perched  there  the  bull  fulfilled  his  purpose  by 
serving  a  heifer  which  was  in  season. 

Noticing  that  my  companion  was  watching 
with  evident  interest,  and  with  some  sense  of  my 
own  courage,  I  said:  "I  think  it  would  be  fun  to 
do  that." 

She  replied:  "Well,  it's  your  cow." 

But  I  think  most  of  the  virtue  of  the  Scotch 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  love  for  a  good 
woman  (or  bad)  was  not  the  ruling  passion.  That 
was  love  for  money. 

One  indication  was  the  respect  which  was  ac- 
corded to  money  in  everyday  conversation.  On 
occasion,  at  a  threshing  or  of  an  evening  at  Bert 
McCallum's  the  same  rough-spoken  clansmen  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  might  jovially  consider  the 
capacity  of  a  well-to-do  neighbor  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  young,  vigorous,  and  healthy 
wife.  But  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  bringing 
up  the  man's  bank  balance  or  of  voicing  a  wish 
that  he  might  enjoy  that.  Some  things  were 
sacred. 

The  ordinary  farmer  referred  to  his  wife, 
whatever  her  age,  as  "My  auld  woman"  or  "My 
auld  lady."  These  terms  did  not  necessarily  im- 
ply dislike  or  disrespect;  like  "dear"  and  "dar- 
ling" in  more  refined  communication  they  were 
neutral.  But  no  one  spoke  of  "jack"  or  "dough" 
or  "lettuce"  or  "long  green."  When  money  came 


into  the  conversation,  as  it  often  did,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  respectfully. 

The  passion  for  money  reinforced  continence 
and  fidelity  in  several  ways.  For  one  thing,  faith- 
ful and  chaste  behavior  was  the  least  expensive. 
Within  the  family,  children  were  comparatively 
costless  but  an  illegitimate  child  could  call  for 
cash.  A  boy  married  when,  with  his  auld  man's 
help,  he  could  make  a  down  payment  on  a  farm 
and  manage  the  rest  under  mortgage.  The  com- 
pulsions of  an  unpremeditated  pregnancy  would 
badly  upset  this  timetable. 

More  important,  the  love  of  money  meant  that 
as  other  passion  receded,  a  man's  life  did  not 
become  less  meaningful.  Marriage  for  life,  es- 
pecially if  decided  on  by  the  principals,  is  an 
exceedingly  hazardous  arrangement.  Love  is  less 
than  durable.  If  it  is  deemed  vital,  its  disappear- 
ance means  either  that  life  is  totally  barren  or 
that  a  remedy  must  be  sought  in  adultery, 
divorce,  and  replacement.  The  love  of  money 
meant  that  a  man's  emotions  were  reliably  en- 
gaged until  the  day  he  died. 

Yet  the  Scotch  were  notably  wary  of  any  per- 
son who  allowed  his  emotions  to  rule  him.  Ex- 
cessive preoccupation  with  economy  would  not 
cost  a  man  his  membership  in  the  society  but  it 
could  be  the  cause  of  considerable  adverse  com- 
ment. One  of  the  great  McKillop  clan  was  always 
known  as  Codfish  John.  Many  stories  were  told 
of  his  economies.  His  wife  did  not  average  one 
new  dress  a  decade.  Their  one  recreation  was 
a  weekly  trip  to  church  drawn  by  a  plow  horse. 
All  community  festivals — the  Wallacetown  Fair, 
the  Caledonian  games,  the  Christmas  concert — 
were  denied  to  his  family;  they  were  believed  to 
implant  ideas  of  extravagance  even  in  the  not 
excessively  impressionable  mind  of  a  McKillop. 
On  Christmas  Eve,  so  it  was  said,  John  lit  the 
lamp  and  entertained  his  bairns  by  making  rab- 
bits on  the  wall.  The  entertainment  did  not  con- 
tinue long  because  of  the  expense  of  the  oil  and 
the  possible  wear  on  the  wallpaper.  When  he  was 
finally  being  lowered  into  his  grave  at  Black's 
cemetery  west  of  Wallacetown,  it  was  said  that 
he  lifted  the  cover  of  the  coffin  and  handed  out 
his  coat,  waistcoat,  pants,  and  undershirt.  That 
was  not  widely  believed.  But  he  did  warn  his  wife 
to  take  up  the  parlor  carpet  before  the  funeral. 

Interestingly,  it  was  always  said  of  Codfish 
John,  as  of  anyone  else  who  was  excessively 
frugal,  that  he  was  "very  Scotch." 

Next  month,  Professor  Galbraith  will  continue 
this  informal  chronicle  with  "A  Place  to  Drink 
and  a  Place  to  Pray." 
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Brooke 
of  Massachusetts 

A  Negro  Governor  on  Beacon  Hill? 


by  Edward  R.  F.  Sheehan 


He  has  concentrated  on  digging  out 
corruption  in  civic  affairs — but  he  has 
been  embroiled  in  controversy  ever  since 
he  took  office  .  .  .  and  his  ambition 
will  be  tested  soon  under  even  hotter 
'political  crossfire. 

X  he  single  statewide  executive  office  in  Massa- 
chusetts presently  in  Republican  hands  is  that  of 
Attorney  General.  Second  only  to  the  Governor- 
ship in  importance,  the  post  is  occupied  by  Ed- 
ward W.  Brooke,  a  dynamic  newcomer  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  Negro,  and  whose  election  in  1962 
ironically  raised  him  to  the  titular  leadership  of 
an  otherwise  moribund  and  overwhelmingly  white, 
Anglo-Saxon  party.  Brooke  has  begun  to  attract 
national  attention  because  of  his  stamina  in  striv- 
ing to  extinguish  corruption  in  a  state  whose 
politics  Mr.  Theodore  White  has  justifiably  de- 
scribed as  "squalid  .  .  .  and  despicable." 

Politics  in  Massachusetts  are  essentially  feudal 
and  tribalistic.  The  venerable  Commonwealth  has 
very  nearly  ceased  to  be  a  two-party  state;  the 
Democrats  control  the  large  majority  of  elective 
offices    but    are    themselves    centrifugally    frag- 


mented into  dozens  of  disparate  factions.  Theirs 
is  a  party  of  great  families  and  contentious  ethnic 
coalitions  founded  on  friendships  rather  than  on 
discipline  or  ideology. 

Among  the  Democrats  the  preeminent  families 
are,  of  course,  the  Kennedys  and  the  McCormacks, 
but  they  are  hardly  the  only  forces  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  ducal  splendor  of  the  two  great  houses 
is  reflected  in  the  less  inspiring  escutcheonry  of 
multiple  political  baronets  who  have  entrenched 
themselves  in  the  legislature,  in  the  cities,  and  in 
the  wards.  And  if  power  in  the  Democratic  party 
is  diffused,  so  much  more  so  is  it  in  the  state 
government  itself.  Like  his  predecessors,  Demo- 
cratic Governor  Endicott  Peabody  reigns  but 
does  not  rule  over  a  chaotic  collection  of  executive 
Councillors,  autonomous  commissioners,  and  semi- 
independent  department  heads  many  of  whom 
he  did  not  appoint  and  cannot  dismiss.  This 
archaic  diffusion  of  power,  compounded  by  human 
greed,  is  one  of  the  root  causes  of  the  corruption 
which  has  made  the  image  of  Massachusetts  so 
unsavory  in  the  nation. 

Years  before  Edward  Brooke  became  At 
General  and  increasingly  since  he  assumed  oi 
hardly  a  week  seems  to  have  passed  with 
new  violation  of  the  public  trust  bein 
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Engineers  and  consultants  have  bribed  legislators 
and  highway  officials  to  obtain  contracts ;  probate 
judges  have  awarded  trusteeships  to  their  rela- 
tives and  friends ;  real-estate  agents  have  doubled 
as  official  assessors;  a  State  Representative  was 
convicted  of  larceny  and  then  re-elected  while  still 
in  jail.  A  judge,  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Housing  Board,  the  Deputy  Banking  Commis- 
sioner, and  two  Governor's  Councillors  have  been 
convicted  or  indicted  on  assorted  charges  ranging 
from  conflict  of  interest  to  bribery  and  con- 
spiracy— the  list  seems  interminable. 

While  it  is  probable  that  in  Massachusetts  as 
elsewhere  venal  officials  are  in  the  minority,  the 
venality  has  been  more  than  sufficient  to  turn  the 
average  citizen  into  what  Professor  Murray  Levin 
calls  "the  alienated  voter" — and  to  persuade  much 
of  the  electorate  that  "bribes,  political  payoffs, 
and  graft  have  replaced  due  process  of  law  as 
the  principle  for  conducting  public  business." 

Why  a  Republican? 

^^orruption  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Demo- 
crats; it  has  contaminated  Republican  office- 
holders as  well,  though  probably  not  to  the  same 
extent.  Corruption,  in  fact,  is  not  the  Republican 
party's  chief  problem — its  problem  is  simply 
whether  it  is  to  survive  as  a  significant  political 
force  in  Massachusetts.  To  a  far  greater  degree 
than  with  the  Democrats,  the  Republican  party 
has  been  the  preserve  of  great  families  and  inbred 
cliques — predominately  old-stock  Yankee,  of  course 
— whose  ability  to  persuade  the  voters  to  elect 
them  to  office  has  all  but  evaporated  in  the  face  of 
the  self-assertion  of  ethnic  blocs — the  Irish,  the 
Italians,  and  the  Jews.  In  desperation — and,  on 
the  part  of  the  "Old  Guard,"  often  with  painful 
reluctance — the  Republicans  in  recent  years  have 
attempted  to  regain  lost  ground  by  offering,  to 
disgruntled  Democrats  and  independents,  electoral 
slates  liberally  flavored  with  "ethnic"  candidates. 
Thus  in  1960,  despite  the  immense  attraction  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  name  at  the  top  of 
the  Democratic  ticket,  vast  numbers  of  Italo- 
Americans  defected  from  the  Democratic  column 
and  helped  to  install,  in  the  person  of  John  Volpe, 
the  first  Rom.  n  Catholic  Republican  Governor  in 
the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  same  strategy  was  tried  in  1962.  For  the 
statewide  offices,  the  Republican  ticket  offered 
three  Yankees,  an  Italian,  an  Irishman,  a  Jew — 
and,  for  Attorney  General,  the  young  Negro 
lawyer  named  Brooke.  All  of  them  were  defeated 
— except  Brooke. 


How  had  it  happened?  Edward  Brooke's  ascent 
was  not  an  easy  one,  but  neither  did  it  conform 
to  the  customary  pattern  which  has  impeded  so 
many  members  of  his  race  in  their  struggle  to 
succeed.  Prejudice  has  never  been  Brooke's  chief 
nemesis,  nor,  for  that  matter,  his  principal 
preoccupation. 

Brooke  was  born  and  raised  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  the  son  of  a  middle-class  government 
lawyer.  "I  was,  of  course,  brought  up  in  Negro 
neighborhoods,"  he  recalls  today,  "but  I  cannot 
claim  that  I  ever  knew  the  pinch  of  poverty."  He 
attended  segregated  schools  in  Washington  and 
went  on  to  Howard  University.  Graduating  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  II,  he  was  inducted  into  an  all- 
Negro  infantry  unit  and  eventually  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  Most  of  his  service  was  spent  in 
North  Africa  and  Italy,  and  for  his  behind-the- 
lines  intelligence  work  with  the  Italian  partisans 
he  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star.  In  Italy  he  met 
and  married  a  white  woman,  the  former  Remigia 
Ferrari-Scacco,  and  brought  her  home  to  Amer- 
ica. Theirs  has  been  an  extremely  successful 
marriage,  and  they  now  have  two  daughters. 
Early  in  the  war  Brooke  had  been  stationed  briefly 
in  Massachusetts,  and  he  returned  to  enroll  in 
Boston  University  Law  School,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  brilliant  student  and  an 
editor  of  the  Law  Review. 

"Until  I  was  twenty-six,  when  I  entered  B.  U., 
my  life  had  been  spent  almost  totally  among 
Negroes,"  Brooke  recalls.  "My  home  life,  my 
boyhood  friendships,  my  secondary  schooling,  my 
undergraduate  education,  my  military  service — 
all  these  I  lived  among  my  own  people.  The  world 
of  white  men  was  something  which  I  observed 
only  from  afar  and  which  I  felt  no  particular  de- 
sire to  be  part  of.  I  know  the  dreadful  discrimina- 
tion and  bigotry  which  many  American  Negroes 
have  suffered,  but  honestly  I  cannot  claim  that 
this  had  any  shattering  effect  on  me.  I  never  had 
one  of  those  traumatic  experiences  which  have  so 
often  embittered  the  lives  of  Negroes  fighting  for 
their  natural  rights.  Oh,  I  remember  having  to 
move  to  the  back  of  the  bus  in  the  South,  and  of 
course  at  that  time  I  could  not  attend  the  white 
movies  or  theatres  in  Washington.  My  family 
appreciated  fine  music,  however,  so  quite  often 
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when  I  was  a  child  my  mother 
simply  took  me  to  New  York,  to 
Carnegie  Hall  or  the  Mel  ropolitan." 

Brooke  set  up  law  practice  in 
Boston  and  continued  to  live  with 
his  family  in  Roxbury,  the  local 
Harlem  and  hardly  the  most  ele- 
gant section  of  the  city.  In  1950, 
he  cross-filed  for  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  nominations  for 
State  Representative  in  Roxbury 's 
12th  ward,  received  the  Republican 
nomination,  and  has  been  a  Re- 
publican ever  since.  "Cross-filing 
is  no  longer  permissible."  Brooke 
observes,  "but  since  the  Republi- 
cans endorsed  me  in  that  primary 
I  considered  it  a  matter  of  ethics 
to  remain  a  member  of  their 
party." 

Brooke's  critics  contend  that  he 
became  a  Republican,  not  out  of 
conviction,  but  because  it  was  the 
most  opportunistic  thing  to  do.  In 
any  event,  Brooke  lost  in  the  gen- 
eral election.  Two  years  later,  he 
ran  again  and  lost  by  a  narrow 
margin.  In  1960,  he  received  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Secre- 
tary of  State;  for  the  third 
straight  time  he  lost,  though  not 
by  much,  and  the  million-odd  votes 
he  received  proved  his  forcef  ulness 
as  a  campaigner. 

In  1961,  Governor  Volpe  appointed  him  chair- 
man of  the  Boston  Finance  Commission,  a  "watch- 
dog" agency  in  which  Brooke  first  established  his 
reputation  as  a  gadfly  of  corruption.  Turning  the 
light  of  publicity  on  shady  dealings  in  Boston's 
real-estate,  fire,  and  building  departments,  he  ex- 
posed widespread  abuses  in  the  sale  of  city  land, 
and  secured  the  dismissal  of  City  Auctioneer  John 
J.  McGrath  following  the  disclosure  that  McGrath, 
through  a  "straw,"  had  been  purchasing  munici- 
pal property  at  bargain-basement  rates  estab- 
lished by  himself.  Brooke  also  was  instrumental 
in  importing  a  national  expert  to  survey  Boston's 
tainted  police  department. 

Less  than  a  year  after  assuming  the  "FinCom" 
chairmanship,  Brooke  made  up  his  mind  to  run 
for  Attorney  General.  His  decision  did  not  de- 
light the  powers  in  the  Republican  party;  despite 
their  recent  acceptance  of  "ethnic"  candidates, 
they  knew  that  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the 
Commonwealth's  registered  voters  were  Negroes 
— and  besides,  Elliot  Richardson,  one  of  the  bluest 
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of  Boston's  bluebloods,  was  already  in  the  running 
for  the  nomination.  Richardson's  credentials  were 
impressive.  He  had  been  middleweight  boxing 
champion  at  Harvard;  he  was  a  partner  in  Ropes 
and  Gray,  an  esteemed  Boston  law  firm,  and  a 
millionaire.  He  had  served  successively  as  law 
clerk  to  Justices  Learned  Hand  and  Felix  Frank- 
furter, as  an  aide  to  Governor  Christian  Herter 
and  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  and  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
the  Eisenhower  Administration.  As  United  States 
Attorney  for  Massachusetts  he  had  prosecuted 
the  Goldfine  case  and  had  widely  identified  him- 
self as  a  foe  of  corruption  by  exposing  federal 
highway  scandals. 

The  Republican  establishment  applied  consider- 
able pressure  on  Brooke  to  withdraw.  He  was 
offered  a  judgeship,  and  then  the  endorsement  for 
the  largely  ceremonial  post  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, both  of  which  he  turned  down.  "Let's 
it,  Ed,"  Brooke  was  told  by  a  leading  Republican. 
"Everybody  who's  anybody  in  the  party  is  ag-. 
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you.  You  can't  possibly  win  an  election.  You've 
already  been  defeated  three  times.  You  have  none 
of  the  assets  and  all  of  the  liabilities.  You're  a 
Republican  in  a  Democratic  state,  a  Protestant  in 
a  Catholic  state,  and  a  colored  man  in  a  Caucasian 
state — and  besides,  you're  poor."  Brooke  ignored 
these  admonitions,  and  continued  to  scour  the 
boondocks  of  the  Commonwealth  in  quest  of  dele- 
gate votes  at  the  Republican  Pre-Primary  Con- 
vention of  mid-June,  1962,  in  Worcester. 

The  battle  between  Brooke  and  Richardson  at 
that  convention  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  hair-raising  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts 
politics.  Despite  an  oath  which  both  candidates 
had  pledged  before  witnesses  to  refrain  from 
rumormongering,  the  convention  floor  was  electric 
with  whispering  campaigns.  Some  of  Richardson's 
supporters  alleged  improprieties  in  Brooke's  pri- 
vate life  and  accused  him  of  communist  sympa- 
thies; a  number  of  Brooke's  partisans  were  not 
at  pains  to  remain  silent  about  Richardson's  un- 
fortunate driving  record.  Brooke  entered  the  con- 
vention confident  of  a  comfortable  victory,  but  as 
the  afternoon  progressed  he  saw  many  of  his 
pledged  votes  evaporate — under  pressure  from 
Republican  leaders — into  the  torrid  summer  air. 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  the  senior  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  was  in  the  chair.  On  the  first 
ballot,  Richardson  received  854  votes  to  Brooke's 
845,  and  854  was  at  first  believed  to  be  the  neces- 
sary majority  figure.  The  Richardson  camp  ex- 
ploded in  triumphant  demonstrations  and  many 
of  his  partisans  charged  out  of  the  convention 
hall,  screaming  and  dancing.  Brooke,  convinced 
of  his  own  defeat,  looked  on  morosely  while  Gov- 
ernor Volpe,  Congressman  Bradford  Morse  and 
other  Republican  notables  converged  on  Richard- 
son to  tender  their  congratulations.  Their  good 
wishes  were  premature;  from  the  chair.  Senator 
Saltonstall  announced  that  Richardson  lacked  a 
simple  majority  by  a  single  vote.  A  third  candi- 
date, Miss  Arlyne  F.  Hassett.  had  received  nine 
votes — and  Saltonstall  had  refused  to  allow  a 
number  of  them  to  be  transferred  to  Richardson, 
even  though  Miss  Hassett  had  withdrawn  her 
candidacy  halfway  through  the  balloting. 

From  the  floor,  Richardson's  startled  sup- 
porters now  shouted  that  Miss  Hassett's  votes 
were  void  because  she  had  dropped  out  of  the 
race,  and  that  therefore  the  necessary  majority 
figure  should  have  been  lower  than  855.  Salton- 
stall overruled  his  erstwhile  protege  on  parlia- 
mentary principles,  and  ordered  a  second  ballot. 

This  was  a  crucial  decision — and  it  marked  the 
turning  point  in  Brooke's  hitherto  inglorious  po- 
litical   career.     His    supporters    had    mournfully 


begun  to  follow  Richardson's  out  of  the  hall; 
Brooke  and  his  aides  stormed  through  their  dele- 
gations. "Get  back,  get  back — it  isn't  over  yet!" 
they  shouted.  Brooke  went  on  the  radio:  "Wher- 
ever you  are — in  the  street  or  in  your  automobiles, 
I  need  you.  I  need  you  now.  There's  going  to  be  a 
second  ballot." 

Brooke's  delegates  came  back.  Many  of  Rich- 
ardson's— irretrievable  in  their  homes  and  Satur- 
day night  dinner  parties — did  not.  Furthermore, 
a  number  of  delegates  who  had  been  pressured  to 
vote  for  Richardson  on  the  first  ballot  now  decided 
to  switch.  Brooke  triumphed  easily  on  the  second 
ballot,  792-673. 

Flabbergasted,  Richardson  decided  to  challenge 
Brooke  in  the  September  primary.  Brooke  beat 
him  handsomely  in  that  encounter  by  more  than 
42,000  votes,  and  went  on  to  campaign  on  a  de- 
tailed anti-corruption  platform  which  pledged  to 
strengthen  the  criminal  division  and  expand  the 
investigative  powers  of  the  Attorney  General's 
office.  From  the  beginning,  Brooke  made  a  marked 
impression  wherever  he  appeared,  whether  in 
person  or  on  television.  A  fastidious  dresser,  he 
exuded  an  almost  majestic  courtliness  and  a  cool, 
unflappable  suavity.  His  voice  was  smooth  and 
musical,  and  he  was  easily  the  most  eloquent 
candidate  from  either  party  in  many  a  year.  But 
the  unknown  factor  remained :  would  an  over- 
whelmingly white  electorate  vote  for  a  colored 
man? 

Meanwhile,  in  their  primary  the  Democrats  had 
selected  Frankie  "Sweepstakes"  Kelly  to  run 
against  Brooke.  A  former  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Attorney  General,  Kelly  had  long  advocated  a 
state  lottery  as  the  solution  to  the  tax  problems 
of  Massachusetts.  Although  his  name  was  magical 
in  the  poorer  wards  of  Boston,  he  was  widely 
identified  among  the  citizenry  at  large  as  an 
archetype  of  the  old  order  and  a  "machine"  poli-,' 
tician.  Kelly  is  reported  to  have  strenuously 
denied  any  connection  with  an  uproarious  incident 
which  occurred  during  the  campaign.  Not  long 
before  the  election,  exclusive  sections  of  West 
Roxbury  and  Wellesley  were  invaded  by  a  gang  of 
Negro  ruffians  in  dilapidated  automobiles  plas- 
tered with  Brooke  stickers.  Out  at  the  elbows  and 
not  particularly  sober,  they  made  a  number  of 
boisterous  inquiries  about  available  real  estate, 
announcing  that  they  intended  to  establish  resi- 
dence "as  soon  as  Ed  Brooke  is  elected  Attorney 
General." 

If  anyone  intended  this  sort  of  thing  to  horrify 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  into  voting  against 
Brooke,  the  move  backfired.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
money  for  his  well-financed  campaign  was  con- 
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tributed  by  wealthy  Brahmins.  "A  great  many  of 
them  were  purging  themselves  of  guilt  when  they 
financed  Ed,"  a  veteran  Boston  editor  observes. 
"They  were  expiating  all  the  sins  of  prejudice 
they  had  committed  not  only  against  Negroes  but 
against  the  Irish,  the  Italians,  and  the  Jews  as 
well."  There  is  no  way  of  determining  whether 
such  tormented  motivations  were  a  significant 
factor  among  the  citizenry  as  a  whole,  hut  on 
election  day,  while  every  other  Republican  candi- 
date was  retreating  into  limbo,  Brooke  crushed 
Kelly  with  a  plurality  of  nearly  260,000  votes. 

Getting  the  Evidence 

A.  he  new  Attorney  General  set  out  to  implement 
his  campaign  promises.  He  established  a  screen- 
ing board  to  interview  prospective  appointees  to 
the  thirty-odd  assistant  attorney  generalships  in 
his  office,  declaring  that  he  wanted  the  most 
competent  lawyers  available  regardless  of  their 
politics.  As  it  turned  out,  several  of  Brooke's  close 
political  associates  got  jobs,  but  so  did  a  greater 
number  of  attorneys  who  had  never  met  Brooke 
until  after  the  screening  board  had  recommended 
them.  The  professional  quality  of  his  staff  is 
considered  in  legal  circles  to  be  very  high,  and 
most  of  the  men  on  it  regard  Brooke  himself  with 
an  attitude  which  approaches  awe.  "You  have  to 
work  with  Ed  to  realize  just  how  good  a  lawyer 
he  is,"  one  of  his  collaborators  observes.  "He  has 
a  dazzling  grasp  of  legal  complexity,  and  he  is  a 
glutton  for  homework.  Whenever  he  enters  a 
courtroom  you  know  that  he  has  surrounded  the 
case  from  every  possible  perspective." 

In  his  attack  on  corruption,  Brooke  made  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  public  conscience:  "If  an 
official  demands  money  for  services  which  he 
should  perform  as  his  public  responsibility,  then 
the  citizen  should  refuse  to  pay  it,  and  he  should 
report  it  to  the  public  authority,  and  then  he 
should  go  further.  He  should  be  willing  to  testify 
under  oath,  because  we  can't  proceed  with  just 
rumor  or  hearsay  or  anonymous  letters.  My  office 
wants  information.  We  want  the  people  to  come 
to  us  and  give  evidence  of  any  wrongdoing  in 
this  state." 

Information  began  to  pour  in  not  only  to 
Brooke's  office  but  to  the  Massachusetts  Crime 
Commission,  which  has  been  feeding  him  much 
of  the  evidence  necessary  to  secure  indictments. 
Since  Brooke  assumed  office,  a  consulting  engi- 
neer, an  attorney,  a  state  official,  and  a  judge 
have  been  convicted  of  embezzling  nearly  $800,000 
of  public  funds  during  the  construction  of  the 


Boston  Common  underground  garage;  a  Gov- 
ernor's Councillor  has  been  convicted  of  soliciting 
bribes;  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Water 
has  hern  convicted  of  conspiracy — and  more  than 
a  score  of  indictments  against  public  officials  fin- 
eluding  the  head  of  the  state  police)  for  con- 
spiracy, bribery,  and  larceny  are  presently  being 
pursued  in  the  courts.  Among  many  other  meas- 
ures, the  Attorney  General  has  promulgated 
significant  new  directives  for  land-taking  pro- 
cedures in  the  corruption-tainted  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  and  Department  of  Public 
Works,  as  we'll  as  in  the  Turnpike  Authority;  he 
has  launched  a  probe  into  all  phases  of  racing  in 
the  state,  and  has  submitted  sweeping  anti-cor- 
ruption laws  to  the  legislature. 

But  corruption  is  not  the  only  public  issue  in 
which  Brooke  has  become  embroiled.  His  handling 
of  the  "Boston  Strangler"  case  and  his  involve- 
ment in  civil-rights  disputes  will  undoubtedly 
expose  him  to  political  crossfire  in  the  elections 
next  fall.  In  the  Strangler  case,  a  presumed  single 
assailant  has  sexually  ravaged  and  garroted  some 
eleven  Massachusetts  women  during  the  last  two 
years.  Responding  to  public  exasperation — after 
all,  Jack  the  Ripper  himself  slew  only  seven — ■ 
Brooke  stepped  into  the  case  in  January  and  ap- 
pointed John  Bottomly,  an  assistant  attorney 
general  and  one  of  his  chief  political  advisers,  as 
the  coordinator  of  all  police  efforts  to  apprehend 
the  maniac.  Bottomly  persuaded  Brooke  to  call  in 
Peter  Hurkos,  the  Dutch-born  California  psychic, 
in  the  hope  that  Hurkos's  vaunted  extrasensory 
powers  might  succeed  in  identifying  the  Strangler. 
"We  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose," 
Brooke  reasoned.  "A  group  of  private  citizens 
volunteered  to  pay  Hurkos's  fee,  so  we  gambled 
and  brought  him  here." 

Following  a  series  of  uncanny  divinations  in 
which  he  accurately  reconstructed  the  crimes 
simply  by  touching  objects  associated  with  them, 
the  psychic  proceeded  to  provide  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  Strangler  himself:  a  slight  man 
with  a  sharp  nose,  a  scar  on  his  left  arm,  and  a 
deformed  thumb.  The  police  seized  a  middle-aged 
shoe  salesman  who  corresponded  exactly  io  Hur- 
kos's specifications  and  placed  him  under  psychi- 
atric observation.  Unhappily,  subsequent  evidence 
indicated  that  the  suspect  might  not  be  the  Stran- 
gler after  all.  (A  second  shoe  salesman  who  also 
answered  the  psychist's  description  was  later 
detained  by  the  police.)  Hardly  had  Hurkos  left 
Boston  but  he  was  arrested  by  the  FBI  and 
charged  with  having  impersonated  an  FBI  agent 
in  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin,  some  weeks  earlier 
this   writing   the   Strangler  case  has   not   been 
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closed;  Hurkos's  divinations  may  yet  prove  to 
have  been  accurate,  but  the  immediate  impact  of 
his  visit  may  have  harmed  Brooke  politically.  His 
unsophisticated  critics  have  accused  him  of 
witchcraft. 

Not  a  "Militant" 

An  even  more  vexing  problem  for  Brooke  has 
been  the  campaign  by  local  Negro  groups  to  end 
what  they  consider  de  facto  segregation  in  Bos- 
ton's schools.  Last  year,  the  NAACP  and  other 
civil-rights  organizations  staged  noisy  sit-in 
demonstrations  in  the  Boston  School  Committee 
headquarters,  and  then  a  boycott  in  which  thou- 
sands of  colored  children  absented  themselves 
from  classes  for  a  day.  Although  Brooke  did  his 
best  to  talk  Negro  leaders  out  of  the  boycott,  he 
was  severely  limited  in  his  legal  power  to  prevent 
it,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  n  the  Virgin  Islands 
at  the  time  it  actually  took  place  caused  many  of 
his  critics  to  charge  that  he  was  "running  away" 
from  the  problem.  (The  Negro  agitation  has 
caused  considerable  pique  among  Boston's  white 
voters.  In  elections  last  November,  Mrs.  Louise 
Day  Hicks,  then  chairman  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee and  a  vocal  adversary  of  the  NAACP  cam- 
paign, was  returned  to  the  Committee  by  an  im- 
mense margin;  in  fact,  her  plurality  exceeded 
even  that  of  Boston's  popular  Mayor  John  Collins 
by  nearly  40,000  votes.) 

Last  February,  prior  to  another  school  boycott 
by  Negro  groups,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
put  Brooke  in  an  unenviable  position  by  request- 
ing a  ruling  on  the  legality  of  the  stayout.  The 
Attorney  General  rose  to  the  occasion  and  de- 
clared the  boycott  against  the  law,  even  though  he 
had  no  authority  to  impose  effective  penalties. 
Again,  Brooke  was  absent  from  the  Common- 
wealth on  the  day  of  the  boycott,  and  this  pro- 
voked new  charges  that  he  had  "skipped  town." 
His  aides  explain  that  he  had  hoped  to  be  on  hand 
for  the  event — but  it  was  postponed  from  its 
original  date  until  February  26,  when  he  was  in 
the   middle   of  a   long-planned   vacation. 

Brooke  is  intensely  proud  to  be  a  Negro,  but 
he  is  not  a  "militant."  He  admits  he  has  never 
read  a  book  by  James  Baldwin.  "I  am  interested," 
he  says,  "in  one  thing — result^.  Boycotts,  sit-ins, 
and  demonstrations  don't  achieve  the  desired 
consequences  in  this  Commonwealth.  On  the 
contrary,  they  merely  intensify  the  resentment  of 
the  population  at  large  and  undermine  the  best 
interests  of  the  Negro  community.  I  believe  that 
the  Negro  must  win  allies,  not  conquer  adver- 


saries. If  we  reject  the  legal  road  and  use  fire 
and  sword,  we  will  confuse  those  we  are  trying  to 
persuade  and  destroy  our  own  program.  As  far 
as  my  own  role  is  concerned,  I  see  myself  as  the 
Attorney  General  of  all  the  people.  The  moment 
I  become  a  specifically  Negro  Attorney  General 
I  cease  to  do  justice  to  my  office  and  in  fact  I 
squander  whatever  effectiveness  I  might  have  in 
advancing  civil  rights." 

Sentiments  of  this  sort  have  not  endeared 
Brooke  to  a  number  of  the  more  activist  Negroes 
in  Massachusetts.  Some  of  them  feel  that  he  has 
lost  touch  with  critical  Negro  problems  and 
aspirations;  they  consider  him  an  "Uncle  Tom" 
and  resent  the  fact  that  soon  after  he  was  elected 
Attorney  General  he  moved  out  of  Roxbury  to 
a  handsome  new  house  in  fashionable  Newton. 
Other  Negroes — probably  the  majority — identify 
with  Brooke  and  share  vicariously  in  his  success. 

They  have  much  to  share  in.  Since  taking  office 
Brooke  has  remained  constantly  in  the  center  of 
the  political  spotlight,  rivaling  even  Governor 
Peabody — a  much  less  articulate  man — in  the 
volume  of  his  public  exposure.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  but  that  Bi-ooke's  handsome  countenance 
appears  on  the  television  screen,  as  he  gently  an- 
nounces some  new  indictment  or  launches  some 
new  phase  of  his  investigation  into  the  Common- 
wealth's diseased  civic  life.  He  has  as  yet  shown 
no  temptation  to  be  demagogic  in  his  treatment  of 
the  disease.  "I  have  no  desire  to  be  remembered 
as  another  Thomas  E.  Dewey,"  Brooke  says,  "but 
I'm  very  much  afraid  that  history  will  conspire 
to  cast  me  in  that  role."  It  may  indeed. 

"The  unprecedented  scope  of  the  scandals  that 
are  to  be  exposed  in  the  coming  months  may  well 
make  the  underground-garage  case  look  like  a 
Kiwanis  Club  luncheon,"  says  Roger  Woodworth, 
one  of  Brooke's  most  brilliant  aides.  "The  evi-, 
deuce  that  is  beginning  to  pour  in  to  Ed  from 
the  Massachusetts  Crime  Commission  is  frighten- 
ing, and  the  backlog  of  indictments  may  take 
months,  even  years,  to  prosecute.  The  magnitude 
of  them  suggests  a  moral  cesspool  which  even  the 
most  decent  people  in  Massachusetts  don't  want  to 
admit  exists — they  simply  don't  want  to  face  the 
fact  that  the  situation  is  as  bad  as  it  has  become. 
The  effect  of  all  this  on  Ed  has  been  pretty  de- 
pressing. A  noticeable  change  has  come  over  him 
in  the  last  few  months  as  the  implications  of  his 
discoveries  have  pressed  down  on  him.  He's  no 
longer  simply  disturbed — he's  jaded.  And  he's 
already  suffering  from  an  incipient  ulcer." 

Despite  these  tribulations,  Brooke  retains  an 
outward  composure  which  at  times  seems  to 
border  on  inscrutability.  But  since  his  reputation 


has  been  built  primarily  on  his  record  of  fighting 
corruption,  he  of  all  elected  leaders  in  Massa- 
chusetts can  least  afford  the  penalties  of  public 
disenchantment.  For  some  months  rumors  have 
been  circulating  on  Beacon  Hill  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  himself  in  trouble  with  the  U.  S. 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  There  is  a  measure  of 
truth  in  these  reports,  but  the  bare  facts — as 
revealed  by  his  office — differ  considerably  from 
many  of  the  whispers  they  have  generated. 

Shortly  after  his  election  in  1962,  the  federal 
authorities  began  an  audit  of  Brooke's  income- 
tax  returns  for  1950.  1960.  and  1961.  For  one  of 
these  years,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  paid 
too  great  a  tax.  In  another,  he  had  failed  to 
report  a  legal  fee  amounting  to  several  thousand 
dollars.  Brooke's  explanation  was  that  his  secre- 
tary— who  actually  compiled  his  returns — had 
made  a  clerical  error,  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  pressed  no  complaint  of  criminal 
intent.  He  and  his  staff  are  known  to  feel  that 
the  motivation  for  making  the  audit  was  pri- 
marily political — that  if  he  were  not  a  Republican 
Attorney  General  in  a  predominantly  Democratic 
state  the  audit  would  never  have  been  ordered. 
Nevertheless  a  number  of  seasoned  political  ob- 
servers in  Massachusetts  believe  that  in  his  own 
best  interest  Brooke  should  make  an  open  state- 
ment about  the  facts  of  the  case  in  order  to  pre- 
vent public  confusion  and  possible  disillusionment. 


How  the  Future  Looks 


w. 


hat  of  Brooke's  future?  He  is  an  ambitious 
man,  and  he  wants  very  badly  to  be  Governor  of 
Massachusetts — the  first  Negro  Governor  in  the 
nation's  history.*  He  also  has  aspirations  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  His  most  intimate  supporters  en- 
vision him  as  an  eventual  occupant  of  the  Vice 
Presidency.  There  is  some  possibility  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  sufficiently  strong  candidate  for 
Governor  among  the  declared  Republican  con- 
tenders— Volpe,  State  Senator  Philip  Graham, 
and  realtor  Francis  Perry — the  party  may  turn  to 
Brooke  as  its  gubernatorial  candidate  this  year. 
Some  of  Brooke's  advisers  feel  that  he  has 
almost  a  moral  obligation  to  persevere  in  his 
struggle  against  corruption,  that  a  single  two- 
year  term  is  not  nearly  time  enough  to  complete 
the  task,  and  therefore  that  he  should  seek  a 
second  term  as  Attorney  General  before  going 
after  the  Governorship.  Other  voices  plead  that 
Brooke  should  seize  existing  opportunities  and 

*  A  Negro,  P.  B.   S.  Pinchback,  served  as  acting 
Governor  of  Louisiana  during  the  Reconstruction. 
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run  for  Governor  now — against  Endicott  Peabody, 
a  man  whom  lie  might  well  beat.  Brooke,  these 
advisers  contend,  can  carry  on  his  fight  against 
corruption  just  as  effectively  from  the  greater 
office  as  from  the  lesser.  The  Attorney  General 
himself  feels  torn  between  the  two  points  of 
view,  but  he  may  find  the  immediate  allure  of  the 
gubernatorial  chair  irresistible.  He  is  uncom- 
fortably aware  that  if  the  voters  ratify  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  in  the  next  election,  the 
Governor's  term  will  span  four  years  beginning 
in  1966 — and  it  is  possible  that  Robert  Kennedy, 
a  man  whom  Brooke  probably  could  not  beat, 
may  run  for  the  office  at  that  time. 

Despite  his  impressive  performance  thus  far, 
Brooke  will  have  to  fight  hard  for  whatever  office 
he  decides  to  seek.  Partly  as  a  reaction  to  the 
militant  tactics  of  the  Negro  organizations,  color 
prejudice  is  running  rather  high  in  Massachusetts, 
particularly  among  the  Boston  Irish.  During  the 
most  recent  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  in  South 
Boston,  an  NAACP  float  was  pelted  with  beer 
cans  and  rotten  vegetables ;  that  sort  of  hostility 
could  be  transformed  into  votes  against  Brooke. 
Many  Democratic  politicians  are  convinced  that 
Brooke's  impressive  plurality  in  1962  was  a  fluke. 
"The  people  weren't  voting  for  Brooke,"  one 
Democratic  leader  contends,  "they  were  voting 
against  Frankie  Kelly.  In  fact,  five  per  cent  of 
the  electorate — 105,000  voters,  most  of  them  from 
Democratic  areas — left  their  ballots  blank  in  that 
contest.  Registered  Democrats  outnumber  regis- 
tered Republicans  nearly  two  to  one  in  this  state, 
and  all  we  need  is  a  palatable,  clean-cut  candidate 
to  rally  the  Democratic  majority  and  turn  Brooke 
out." 

There  is  at  least  a  grain  of  plausibility  to  these 
arguments,  and  Brooke  knows  it.  Moreover  he 
must  realize  how  much  the  current  anti-Negro 
sentiment  in  Boston  can  harm  him — not  to  men- 
tion the  colorful  but  baseless  rumors  about  his 
private  life  that  certain  irrepressible  individuals 
are  so  zealously  propagating. 

For  all  these  obstacles,  the  fact  remains  that 
Edward  Brooke  is  an  extremely  gifted  public 
servant;  his  brilliance,  together  with  his  consider- 
able personal  charm,  enhance  the  prospect  that 
he  will  one  day  achieve  his  vision  of  becoming 
the  nation's  first  Negro  Governor  or  even  the 
first  Negro  U.  S.  Senator  since  Reconstruction. 
If  he  fulfills  his  present  promise  and  forges  an 
enduring  contribution  in  the  melancholy  struggle 
to  make  the  Massachusetts  body  politic  a  little 
less  odious,  he  will  have  earned  whatever  lofty 
office  a  discriminating  citizenry  has  within  its 
power  to  bestow. 
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From  dolls  and  giggles,  a  teen-ager 
in  Iran  used  to  step  directly  into  moth- 
erhood and  responsibility — but  San 
intended  to  be  as  up-to-date  as  her  own 
Western  veneer. 


X  n  my  husband's  family,  as  in  so  many  Teheran 
families,  everyone  depended  on  everyone  else. 
Thus,  while  we  waited  for  our  own  villa  to  be 
made  ready,  we  quite  naturally  lived  with  his  sis- 
ter Mitrah.  It  was  there  that  I  formed  my 
friendship  with  Sari,  Mitrah's  twenty-year-old 
daughter.  Sari  was  my  mentor  and  guide  during 
my  early  days  in  Teheran. 

She  had  studied  four  years  in  England,  where 
she  had  picked  up  a  devotion  to  the  latest  thing — 
whatever  it  might  be.  England,  however,  had 
given  Sari  no  more  than  the  longing  for  up-to- 
date-ness.  America  was  her  arbiter  of  fashion. 
She  gleaned  her  slang  from  American  phonograph 
records  and  staled  her  clothes  according  to  Amer- 
ican picture  magazines. 

In  spite  of  her  efforts  to  lacquer  herself  with 
a  Western  veneer,  Sari  looked  to  me  like  one  of 
those  houris  pictured  in  seventeenth-century  Per- 
Bian  miniatures.  Her  face  was  a  perfect  oval  domi- 
nated by  her  enormous,  sleepy  eyes — their  lids 
slightly  tilted  at  the  outer  corners.   Her  nose  was 
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long,  narrow,  and  delicately  pointed,  while  her 
short  upper  lip  gave  her  face  an  expression  of 
doll-like  wonderment,  a  quality  emphasized  by  the 
fashions  she  followed.  She  outlined  her  eyes  with 
black  grease  pencil  and  carmined  her  lips  with  an 
opalescent  paste.  The  harsh  paint  against  her 
petal-like  skin  created  an  illusion  of  innocence  and 
guile,  of  purity  mated  with  artificiality. 

Though  she  was  twenty  and  a  beauty,  Sari  had 
never  been  to  a  dance  or  even  to  the  movies  with 
a  young  man.  She  had  never  been  kissed,  had 
never  received  flowers  or  love  letters,  had  never 
worn  an  evening  dress.  She  hadn't  even  danced . 
with  anyone  who  wasn't  a  relative,  and  in  a' 
relative's  home. 

This  was  nobody's  fault.  It  was  just  that  teen- 
age girls  had  not  been  provided  for  in  Persia's 
breathless  changeover  from  a  feudal  to  a  nuclear- 
age  society.  Until  a  generation  ago,  a  girl's 
marriage  was  arranged  by  her  parents  when  she 
was  still  playing  with  dolls.  (Sari  herself  had 
been  affianced  to  a  cousin  when  she  was  nine 
years  old,  but  he  went  abroad  to  study  and  per- 
fidiously married  a  foreigner  before  Sari  grew 
up.  I  At  fourteen  or  fifteen  a  girl  was  given  in 
marriage  to  a  previously  hand-picked  man.  It  was 
a  contract  for  life,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

But  until  the  day  of  her  marriage  a  Persian 
girl  was  treated  as  a  child  at  home.  She  stood 
up  when  her  elders  entered  a  room,  she  never 
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spoke  unless  spoken  to;  she  was  not   invited  to 

partake  of  the  adult  problems  of  the  family. 
When  she  was  not  sitting  in  obedient  attendance 
on  her  elders,  she  was  expected  to  romp  with  the 
younger  children.  She  had,  in  reality,  no  adoles- 
cence. That  treacherous  period  was  simply  by- 
passed. From  dolls  and  giggles  she  went  directly 
to  motherhood  and  responsibility. 

Today  Persian  girls  of  the  educated  classes  do 
not  marry  any  younger  than  Western  girls  do. 
And  though  parental  pressure  is  subtle  and 
strong,  the  girl  is  allowed  a  certain  say — a  veto, 
if  nothing  else — in  the  choice  of  a  husband.  But 
it  is  an  illusory  privilege,  for  she  has  few  means 
of  meeting  eligible  young  men.  In  all  of  Teheran 
there  is  no  teen-age  club  where  well-bred  girls 
can  meet  other  youngsters  of  their  own  age,  nor 
do  the  schools  provide  such  outlets.  There  are  no 
hangouts  where  girls  can  meet  boys,  no  soft-drink 
dancing  halls,  no  milk  bars,  no  drugstores. 

As  a  kind  of  universal  substitute,  the  girls  have 
taken  over  Teheran's  beauty  parlors.  But  it  is  a 
poor  and  harem-like  substitute.  All  girls  who  can 
afford  it  go  twice  or  three  times  a  week  to  meet 
their  friends  and  exchange  gossip  while  getting 
their  hair  and  nails  done.  The  problem  of  mass 
attendance  at  beauty  shops  has  become  so  acute 
that  recently  the  city  government  of  Teheran 
passed  a  law  that  no  beauty  shop  would  be  licensed 
unless  it  was  at  least  three  hundred  yards  from 
any  other  beauty  shop. 

Sari  was  a  faithful  acolyte  at  Shemshad's 
Beauty  Emporium.  At  least  twice  a  week,  she 
was  chauffeured  there.  The  car  waited  outside 
until,  two  hours  later,  Sari  emerged,  smelling  of 
lilac  and  banana  oil,  her  nails  enameled  with 
silver,  her  hair  piled  high.  She  always  wore  her 
best  clothes  to  Shemshad's,  and  when  she  came 
home,  eyes  bright  and  newly  mascaraed,  hair 
shining,  dress  immaculate,  she  looked  as  if  she 
were  on  the  brink  of  adventure.  Then  she  would 
wander  around  the  house,  fretful  and  aimless. 

"You  look  fit  for  a  king's  ball,"  I  would  say. 
"Why  don't  you  go  somew-here?" 

"Where?"  she  would  ask  eagerly. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  But,  surely,  you  can  visit 
someone.  It's  a  shame  to  waste  your  pretty  getup 
on  me." 


Anne  Sinclair  Mehdevi  is  the  author  of  "Persian 
Adventure"  and  other  books;  Sari's  story  will  be 
part  of  a  new  one,  "Persia  Revisited,"  to  be  pub- 
lished soon  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Mrs.  Mehdevi 
met  her  husband,  who  was  then  a  diplomat  from 
Iran,  in  New  York  in  1945,  and  they  now  live 
with  their  three  children  in  Abadan. 


"Oh,"  and  she  would  shrug.  Soon  she  would 
settle  in  a  rliaii.  pretending  to  read  last  month's 
movie  magazine. 

It  used  to  hurt  me  to  watch  Sari's  enthusiasm 
dim  and  wane  as  each  day  wore  on.  Yet  there 
was  nothing  for  her  to  do — not  even  a  task  around 
the  house.  Servants  attended  to  everything  with 
jealous  pride.  Sari  did  not  know  how  to  cook  an 
egg  and  had  no  way  of  learning,  for  the  cook 
would  have  quit  in  a  huff  had  Sari  invaded  his 
kitchen. 

My  arrival  at  Mitrah's  was  a  godsend  to  Sari, 
for  I  was  a  breath  of  newness  in  the  old  routine. 
One  day,  when  the  others  of  the  family  had  dis- 
persed after  breakfast  to  go  visiting,  Sari  and  I 
lingered  at  the  table. 

"There's  going  to  be  a  wedding,"  she  said. 
"Maybe  you'd  like  to  go." 

"I'd  like  it  very  much.   When  is  it?" 

"Tonight.  Here,  at  our  house.  Our  chauffeur  is 
marrying  our  cook's  daughter  and  Mother  is  giv- 
ing them  a  wedding."  Sari  paused  and  looked 
down  her  nose.  "It's  the  girl  who  helps  Tai  Aga 
with  the  laundry,  you've  seen  her." 

"Anyway,  it  will  be  nice." 

"Yes,  quite.  But  .  .  ."  and  she  looked  rather 
affronted  at  my  interest.  "You  know,  she's  ter- 
ribly old-fashioned,  like  all  servants.  She  didn't 
even  choose  her  husband.  In  fact,  her  father  sold 
her  to  the  chauffeur." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  I  know  all  about  that  custom. 
It's  not  'selling'  her.  The  money  is  a  kind  of 
dowry  for  her — and  the  bridegroom's  family  has 
to  pay  it." 

Sari  looked  downright  offended.  "I  wouldn't 
care  to  be  married  off  like  that.  I'm  going  to  fall 
in  love." 

I  remained  silent. 

As  if  she  were  angry,  Sari  burst  out:  "How  do 
people  expect  our  country  to  get  modern  if  all 
this  old-fashioned  business  is  still  carried  on? 
The  wedding  will  be  i.  terrible  bore.  The  girl  is 
really  homely  anyway." 

"Why,  Sari,"  I  said.  "You're  jealous." 

X  he  chauffeur's  name  was  Later-On.  It  was  a 
name  that  teased  my  fancy  and  made  me  smile 
every  time  I  heard  it,  though  it  didn't  suit  him 
at  all,  for  he  was  a  prompt  and  reliable  fellow. 
Persia  abounded  in  wonderful  last  names.  There 
were  Mr.  Give-Me-Water,  Mr.  Snowy,  Mr.  Good- 
Handwriting.  This  surprising  variety  began 
forty  years  ago  when  the  government  decreed 
that  everyone  must  have  a  name.  Identity  cards 
were  to  be  issued  and  everyone,  it  was  felt,  should 
possess  not  only  the  name  he  was  always  called, 
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but  a  last  name  as  well.  Before  that,  most  people 
had  lived  and  died  with  only  a  first  name. 

The  pleasant  thing  about  the  name-giving 
decree  was  that  each  man  was  allowed  to  choose 
whatever  name  he  fancied.  As  a  result,  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  Mr.  Kings  and  Mr.  Em- 
perors and  Mr.  Bigs.  I  ran  into  one  Mr.  King- 
o»(/-Emperor.  Those  without  imagination  called 
themselves  after  the  town  in  which  they  were 
born. 

Guests  for  the  wedding  began  to  arrive  about 
five-thirty.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  mem- 
bers of  our  family  who  had  come  to  honor  Later- 
On.  The  bridegroom  himself  was  at  the  door  to 
nod  his  greetings — a  handsome,  lean  boy  of 
twenty,  with  dark,  snapping  eyes,  looking  ex- 
cessively uncomfortable  in  his  new  brown  suit 
and  pointed  polished  shoes. 

There  were  many  faces  I  did  not  recognize,  for 
the  crowd  soon  grew  very  large.  Both  Mitrah's 
living  rooms  were  thrown  open,  as  well  as  the 
entrance  hall,  where  her  servants  sat  on  a  bench, 
ogling  the  perfumed  and  bejeweled  crowd. 
Children  of  all  ages  ran  about  the  rooms,  snatch- 
ing sweets  from  the  overloaded  tables. 

Little  by  little  I  was  able  to  place  most  of  the 
guests — except  for  two  women.  They  were  the 
liveliest  people  at  the  party.  One  wore  a  pale 
green  dress  of  tulle,  very  short  and  flouncy,  and 
her  neck  and  shoulders  were  bare.  The  other 
looked  like  a  gypsy;  she  was  looped  with  bangles 
that  tinkled  when  she  moved,  and  her  hair  fell  in 
damp  curls  over  her  bony  shoulders.  These  two 
women  were  attended  by  a  fat  man  in  a  baggy 
suit  and  plaid  bedroom  slippers.  All  three  seemed 
very  much  at  home.  They  buzzed  about  every- 
where. 

Stimulated  by  the  three  gypsylike  guests,  and 
fortified  by  nips  from  the  Arak  bottles  lavishly 
placed  about  the  rooms,  the  crowd  of  some 
hundred  persons  soon  grew  flushed  and  noisy.  A 
kind  of  wayward  and  earthy  gaiety  took  over. 
Then  the  three  odd  guests  produced  a  stringed 
musical  instrument  that  resembled  a  long-necked 
ukulele,  and  began  to  dance  and  sing. 

They  were  hired  entertainers,  the  wedding 
musicians.  The  rest  of  us  fell  back  into  a  circle 
and  the  performance  was  on. 

The  woman  in  green  tulle  did  a  belly  dance, 
singing  as  she  twisted  her  body  and  winking 
broadly  at  several  graybeards  in  the  audience. 
Then  she  circled  among  the  guests  and  tried  to 
entice  some  of  the  men  to  dance  with  her.  When 
they  refused  she  asked  for  money,  wiggling  and 
shaking  her  body  in  front  of  her  victim,  until  he 
was  forced  out  of  sheer  embarrassment  to  hand 


her  a  bill,  which  she  popped  down  the  front  of  her 
dress.  Meanwhile,  the  fat  man  in  the  baggy  suit 
was  singing — his  jokes  were  about  weddings  and 
brides  and  were  not  very  proper.  The  audience 
whooped  with  laughter;  the  entertainers  roared 
out  their  bawdy  songs. 

As  suddenly  as  the  entertainers  began,  they 
stopped.  A  hush  fell  over  the  room.  The  bride 
was  coming,  led  in  by  her  father,  a  little  wrinkled 
man.  She  was  veiled  from  head  to  foot  in  white 
netting,  through  which  her  sweet  face  could  be 
seen  as  if  swimming  in  a  mist.  Her  dark  hair  was 
fastened  with  a  circlet  of  jasmine  blossoms. 

A  sheet  was  then  spread  in  the  center  of  the 
floor  and  the  bride  knelt  upon  it.  The  crowd,  now 
silent,  watched  the  girl  curiously.  The  white 
sheet  seemed  so  large,  and  she — so  trembling  and 
so  alone  in  its  center.  With  head  bowed,  she 
knelt  motionless,  her  hands  clasped  together  in 
her  lap.  She  appeared  as  fragile  as  a  China 
figurine.  The  crowd,  as  if  reprimanded  for  their 
feverish  and  unchaste  gaiety,  spoke  now  in 
whispers.  The  entertainers  drifted  out  of  the 
room,  like  minions  of  evil  routed  by  the  purity 
of  the  little  maiden. 

In  the  hall  a  bustle  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  mollah,  or  priest,  a  great  hearty  man  in 
brown  homespun  cassock  with  a  towering  beehive 
of  a  turban  on  his  head.  He  was  given  tea  and 
cookies,  of  which  he  took  a  token  sip  and  bite. 
Then  he  sat  on  a  couch  in  front  of  the  girl.  A 
little  table  was  placed  before  him  on  which  he 
opened  a  great  ledgerlike  book.  All  the  time  the 
girl  did  not  look  up.  Now  a  mirror  was  placed 
in  front  of  her,  a  copy  of  the  Koran  beside  her, 
and  beside  it  a  large  cone  of  the  rock  sugar  that 
I  recognized  as  "sweetening  life." 

The  mollah  asked  her  three  questions,  to  which 
she  murmured  assent.  Then  she  looked  into  the 
mirror  as  Later-On  stepped  up  behind  her,  so 
that  she  could  see  his  reflection  in  the  glass. 
That  was  all.  The  ceremony  was  over.  Later-On 
led  his  bride  to  the  side  of  the  room  and  everyone 
lined  up,  to  congratulate  them  and  toast  them. 

After  the  entertainers  had  begun  their  per- 
formance, I  had  lost  sight  of  Sari  in  the  crowd. 
Now  I  noticed  her  standing  with  her  friends, 
Shayla  and  Layla,  in  a  corner.  The  three  girls, 
dressed  in  the  latest  Paris  fashion — one  of  them 
in  black  velvet  tights  and  chain-gold  high-heeled 
boots — were  watching  the  bride  intently  and 
sadly.  Upon  each  of  the  three  faces  was  written 
a  passionate  envy  of  the  old,  old  ways  which  they 
had  chosen  to  deny  and  deride  and  which  could, 
now,  never  be  theirs. 
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Next  morning  Sari  asked  me  how  I  had  met  my 

husband. 

"A  friend  gave  me  Mohamed'a  address  when 
he  heard  I  was  going  to  New  York,  and  when  I 
got  there  I  called  Mohamed  up.   I  liked  him  and 

he  liked  me,  and  after  a  while  we  decided  to  get 
married." 

"How  do  you  mean?   Didn't  he  ask  you?" 

"Well.  no.  He  didn't  believe  in  marriage.  So  I 
asked  him." 

Sari  clapped  her  hands.  "You  asked  him!  That's 
the  way  I  want  to  get  married.  I  shall  never 
marry  a  Persian.  I'm  going  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  foreigner  and  I'm  going  to  tell  him  so  and  ask 
him  to  marry  me.  And  I'm  not  going  to  tell  my 
mother  or  my  father  or  anyone." 

On  other  mornings  we  talked  of  polygamy — 
in  Iran,  an  accepted  state  of  affairs.  Sari,  like 
all  women  of  her  class,  was  against  polygamy  as 
far  as  she  was  concerned.  These  women  have 
outlawed  the  practice  in  Iran  simply  by  boy- 
cotting it.  by  refusing  to  marry  anyone  who  al- 
ready has  a  wife.  But  they  cannot  prevent  their 
husbands  from  marrying  some  lower-class  woman 
as  a  second  wife  after  they  have  grown  gray,  and 
they  have  no  recourse,  for  divorce  is  forbidden 
to  women  except  in  very  rare  cases. 

Strangely  enough.  Sari  upheld  the  custom  in 
theory  and  pointed  out  its  advantages.  "What 
about  that  student  who  came  back  from  Switzer- 
land with  a  Swiss  wife  after  his  family  had  al- 
ready arranged  a  marriage  contract  for  him  with 
a  girl  from  Yazd?  If  it  hadn't  been  for  polygamy, 
he  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  marry  the  Yazd 
girl  too  and  thus  save  the  family's  face." 

"I  thought  you  told  me  that  modern  Persian 
girls  wouldn't  marry  a  man  who  already  had  a 
wife." 

"Oh,"  said  Sari  brightly,  "foreign  women  don't 
count."  I  lifted  my  eyebrows.  "Besides,"  she 
said,  "it's  unfair  for  foreign  girls  to  marry 
Persian  boys." 

"Oh?" 

"What  are  we  Persian  girls  supposed  to  do? 
All  the  best  boys  go  abroad  to  study  and  we  have 
to  sit  here,  waiting  like  ninnies.  Then  they  come 
back  with  an  American  or  English  wife  and  we 
are  supposed  to  shout  'hooray'  and  be  glad  to  be 
old  maids." 

JJidn't  you  notice?"  Sari  said  to  me  a  few 
mornings  later.  "Mother  and  I  aren't  speaking." 
I  had  noticed,  but  had  decided  not  to  venture 
any  comment.  "Not  speaking"  was  a  favorite 
method  of  reprimand  in  Iran.  My  husband  and  I 
were  the  indirect  cause  of  Sari's  fall  from  favor. 


A  few  days  before,   1   had  persuaded   Mohamed 
to  escorl  Sari,  Shayla,  Layla,  and  me  to  a  charity 

ball  and   raffle  given   by   the   American   Worn 
Club  of  Teheran.   1    had   proposed   the  evening, 
9ecretly  hoping  Sari  and  her  friends  might  meet 
and  dance  with  a  few  eligible  young  men. 

The  evening  had  been  a  frost.  None  of  the  gills 
won  a  door  prize,  though  Sari  had  been  convinced 
she  would  win  the  trip  to  Beirut.  When  she  didn't, 
she  fell  into  a  pout.  The  place  was  crowded  and 
unbearably  hot.  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  no 
young  men  asked  my  three  charges  to  dai 
except  the  boys  they  already  knew — cousins  and 
friends  of  the  family. 

We  went  home  early  and  in  profound  silence. 

Two  days  afterwards  there  was  a  mysterious 
phone  call  to  the  house.  Golam  Ali.  a  servant, 
answered  and  announced  that  an  Aga  wished  to 
speak  to  Sari's  father.  When  he  went  to  the  tele- 
phone, we  all  listened  unashamedly.  Sari's  father 
said,  "Yes,"  in  a  vague  and  guarded  voice.  Then, 
rather  unwillingly:  "If  it  is  your  pleasure."  And, 
then,  after  a  longer  pause:  "Very  well,  Thursday 
at  five  o'clock,  if  it  pleases  you."  He  hung  up,  ex- 
plained nothing,  and  went  off  to  his  office. 

This  phone  call  was  followed  by  two  more  that 
same  afternoon.  Sari's  mother,  Mitrah,  took  the 
calls.  Afterwards  she  left  the  house,  dressed  in 
her  best.  Something  was  stirring.  The  whole 
household  sensed  it,  and  the  servants  smiled  to 
themselves. 

They  knew  about  it  before  Sari  was  told,  for 
Golam  Ali  had  informed  himself  about  the 
mysterious  phone  calls  by  means  of  his  own.  An 
unknown  couple,  Aga  and  Khanoum  Jambani.  had 
asked  for  a  meeting  with  Sari's  parents.  Their 
son  had  seen  Sari  at  the  American  Women's 
Club  Ball  and  the  parents  were  proposing  mar- 
riage. 

Late  that  evening,  when  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  left  Sari  and  me  at  home.  Sari  began  to 
coax  Golam  Ali  for  information. 

"The  father  is  desperate,  out  of  his  senses," 
he  said  as  Sari  translated  for  me.  "His  son  re- 
fuses to  eat,  can't  sleep  nights.  He  is  reading 
poetry  all  day  and  says  he  can't  live  another 
hour.  His  parents  are  angry.  They  had  a  girl 
picked  out  for  him,  but  he  says  he  will  kill  him- 
self. .  ." 

Sari's  eyes  popped  open.  "How?"  she  wanted 
to  know. 

"Opium.  He  says  he  will  eat  opium.  He  must 
have    Sari    Khanoum    or   he   will    die   of   grief." 
Pleased  with  himself,  Golam  Ali  smiled  a 
and  left  the  room. 

Sari  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her  face  a  mir- 
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ror  of  conflicting  emotions — surprise,  delight, 
hesitation.  At  last  her  features  settled  into  a 
pout.  "Imagine!"  she  burst  out.  "It's  just  like 
tribal  days.  Sending  his  parents  to  my  parents ! 
Well,  I  told  my  mother  long  ago  that  such  pro- 
posals are  out  of  the  question.  I'm  not  a  piece  of 
goods  to  be  negotiated  about."  She  tossed  her 
head  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"Which  young  man  was  he?"  I  asked,  trying  to 
recall  faces  from  the  evening  of  the  dance. 

"But  that's  it!"  she  exploded.  "I  haven't  the 
faintest  idea.  I  didn't  dance  with  anyone  I  didn't 
know — only  with  my  wretched  cousins  that  I 
always  have  to  dance  with.  This  boy  must  be 
a  sop,  not  even  having  the  courage  to  ask  me  to 
dance — or  at  least  to  flirt  a  little.  He's  probably 
some  middle-aged  guy  with  a  paunch." 

"But  Sari,"  I  said,  "I  think  it's  exciting." 

Her  eyes  opened  wide.  "You  do?  But  I  thought 
you  were  up-to-date." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "if  someone  had  seen  me  at  a 
dance  only  for  a  moment  and  had  been  so  affected 
that  he  was  ready  to  propose  marriage  the  next 
day,  I  would  certainly  have  a  look  at  him.  Love 
at  first  sight   isn't  old-fashioned." 

"You  would  see  him?" 

"Yes.  Maybe  he's  handsome  and  rich.  Maybe 
he's  wonderful." 

She  looked  thoughtful.  "That's  what  Mother 
will  want  me  to  do,  no  doubt.  Just  meet  him.  His 
parents  want  to  bring  him  over  on  Thursday  at 
five  o'clock,  Golam  Ali  said.  Then  after  we  two 
get  a  look  at  each  other  close-up,  and  if  I  agree 
and  if  my  parents  like  his  looks  and  his  character, 
then  they'll  enter  into  the  serious  negotiations — 
they're  always  financial,  you  know,  never  any- 
thing about  love." 

"I  would  be  dying  of  curiosity  to  meet  him," 
I   said. 

"Well,  I  won't.  That's  final."  And  she  must 
have  repeated  this  to  her  mother,  for  that  was 
the  morning  they  weren't  speaking. 

X  wo  days  later  Sari  was  in  the  garden  when 
the  daily  newsboy,  after  delivering  the  papers 
at  the  front  door,  ran  over  to  her.  threw  a  note 
at  her  feet,  and  hurried  away.  The  note  was  un- 
signed and  contained  a  single  poem;  rendered 
into  English,  i'  went  something  like  this: 

The  night  wind  kissed  the  scented  curl 

On  the  white  brow 

Of  a  capricious  girl; 

And,  in  passing, 

Gave  me  half  the  stolen  kiss. 

Oh,  that  my  heart  would  bleed   and  break 
For  such  a  little  thing  as  this. 


On  the  third  morning  after  the  first  mysterious 
phone  call,  Sari's  mother  was  speaking  to  her 
again  at  breakfast,  and  with  a  smiling  face.  As 
Mitrah  rose  to  go,  she  said  to  Sari,  "At  five 
o'clock,  then."  It  was  Thursday. 

Sari  looked  at  me  sheepishly  when  we  were 
alone.  She  shrugged.  "You  think  I'm  weak- 
minded." 

"Not  at  all." 

"It's  really  for  Mother's  sake.  She's  miserable 
when  we're  not  speaking,  so  we  had  to  start  speak- 
ing again — that's  the  only  reason  I  agreed." 

"Of  course.  When  will  you  meet  him — this  af- 
ternoon?" 

"Yes.  At  five.  He  and  his  parents  are  coming." 

Sari  passed  the  day  digging  through  her 
closets.  She  was  not  a  tidy  girl,  and  to  her  hor- 
ror, everything  she  possessed  seemed  unsuitable. 
There  was  a  spot  on  one  dress ;  she  had  grown 
too  plump  for  another;  a  button  was  off  a  third, 
and  it  needed  to  be  washed,  anyway.  Around  four 
o'clock  she  had  a  fit  of  tears. 

She  began  to  make  up  her  face  at  four-thirty. 
I  watched  with  fascination  as  she  proceeded  with 
great  deliberation  to  obliterate  the  peach-like 
flush  from  her  cheeks  with  a  heavy  theatrical 
paste.  She  piled  her  hair  high  and  stuck  bunches 
of  false  hair  into  it  until  her  head  was  the  size 
of  a  melon.  She  donned  a  black  velvet  blouse  and 
tight  gold-threaded  trousers  and  gold  slippers. 

Every  once  in  a  while  she  would  make  a  com- 
ment. "He's  a  graduate  of  some  American  uni- 
versity. That's  a  good  sign."  Or,  "What  if  his 
parents  don't  like  me?"  Then  she  would  bite  her 
lip.  "I  should  care,"  she  would  say  loudly.  "I  don't 
care  a  bit.  It's  all  so  horribly  old-fashioned." 

We  were  still  upstairs  when  we  heard  a  car 
drive  up  and  stop  in  front  of  the  garden  gate. 
We  heard  the  car  door  snap  open  and  then  click 
shut. 

Sari  jumped  up  and  wrung  her  hands.  "What 
shall  I  do?"  she  cried.  "What  if  he  doesn't  like 
me  now  that  he  sees  me  close?" 

She  grasped  my  hands  in  hers.  "Please  hide  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  Please  do.  You  can  crouch 
at  the  landing  and  no  one  will  see  you.  Take  a 
look  at  him.  Oh,  I  can't  bear  it." 

While  Sari  paced  in  her  room,  I  went  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs  and  looked  below.  The  doorbell 
rang  and  Golam  Ali  opened  the  door.  A  heavy-set 
man  with  a  double-breasted  overcoat  and  a  hom- 
burg  hat  walked  in  with  slow  dignity.  Behind 
him  came  the  mother,  a  rotund  little  woman  in  a 
very  short,  tight  black  dress  and  a  fur  stole. 
She  was  flashing  with  jewels  and  her  fat  little 
legs    teetered    uncertainly    on    high    heels.    The 
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mother's  face  was  grim  and  forbidding.  I 
wondered  how  she  would  take  to  Sari's  golden 
tights.  Not  very  favorably,  I  decided. 

Behind  them  came  Sari's  suitor,  also  in  an 
overcoat  and  homburg.  "Oh.  he's  short!"  I  said 
to  myself  automatically.  He  was,  indeed,  but  his 
face  looked  gentle  and  his  eyes  were  soft.  He  was 
twisting  his  gloves  in  his  hand  and  his  forehead 
was  slick  with  sweat.  "He  doesn't  like  this, 
either,"  I  thought,  and  I  liked  him  for  that. 

The  three  visitors  passed  majestically  through 
the  hall  and  disappeared  within  the  larger  and 
more  ornate  salon,  while  Golam  Ali  went  to  call 
Sari's  parents  from  the  left  wing  of  the  house. 

"Psst,"  I  heard  behind  me.  There  was  Sari  on 
the  landing,  furiously  puffing  a  cigarette.  "I've 
decided  to  smoke  as  I  go  down  to  meet  them,"  she 
announced.  "Really,  they  might  as  well  know 
what  I'm  like  from  the  beginning." 

She  waited  for  my  comment,  standing  with  her 
gold-clad  legs  apart,  hands  on  her  hips.  "Well?" 

"You  can't  judge  a  man  by  his  appearance,"  I 
said  hesitantly. 

"Oh!"  she  cried.  "Then  he's  ugly,  ugly  as  sin." 

"No,  he's  not.  It's  just  that  he's  not  strikingly 
handsome,"  I  said.  "But  don't  forget,  he's  as 
nervous  as  you  are.  That  makes  a  man  look  his 
worst." 

"Oh,"  she  said  again,  stamping  out  her  ciga- 
rette on  the  tiles.  "I  won't  go  down.  I  absolutely 
refuse."  She  spun  on  her  heel  and  ran  to  her 
room,  where  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed. 

When  Golam  Ali  came  to  call  her,  after  half  an 
hour,  she  refused  to  go  downstairs.  But  when  her 
mother  came  up  ten  minutes  later,  she  followed 
with  a  stony,  set  face.  I  watched  her  with  mixed 
feelings  as  she  trudged  reluctantly  down  the 
stairs  and  through  the  entrance  corridor — her 
melon  head  held  high  upon  her  fragile  neck,  her 
absurd  costume  twinkling  in  the  afternoon  light. 

I  waited  upstairs,  apprehensive  and  doubtful, 
expecting  Sari  to  come  scrambling  back,  bathed 
in  tears.  When  she  didn't  after  an  hour,  I  tiptoed 
onto  the  landing  and  leaned  over  the  balustrade. 
I  heard  sounds  of  laughter  from  the  living  room. 
I  recognized  Sari's  melodious  voice  and  pert  an- 
swers, and  went  back  to  my  room. 

I  didn't  see  Sari  again  until  late  the  next  after- 
noon. She  seemed  silent  and  pensive.  "Did  you 
like  him?"  I  asked. 

She  shrugged.  "He's  short  and  chubby." 

"What  did  your  parents  think  of  him?" 

"Oh,  they  say  it's  up  to  me.  Mother  wants  me 
to  get  married.  I'm  already  twenty.  She  had  two 
children  by  the  time  she  was  twenty.  His  family 
is  quite  rich,  though  not  politically  important . . ." 


She  glanced  up  at  me  obliquely.  "That  poem  of 
his  was  nice,  wasn't 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Sari  brightened.  "I'm 
getting  a  car,  a  white  two-seater." 

"Oh?" 

"It's  kind  of  an  engagement  present — that  is, 
if  I  get  engaged.  I  suspect  it's  a  bribe.  You  know, 
once  a  boy  and  girl  are  engaged,  they  can  go  out 
together — as  long  as  a  third  person  is  along.  I'll 
take  Layla,  because  it  will  make  her  jealous.  We 
could  go  out  together  in  the  car — that  is,  if  I 
accept  him." 

I  smiled.  "Well.  Are  you  or  aren't  you  going 
to  get  engaged?" 

She  made  a  bored  face.  "Maybe.  I  haven't  de- 
cided. I  wish  he  weren't  so  short.  And  he  can't 
dance." 

There  was  another  pause. 

Then:  "Of  course,  I'm  short  too,  so  his  short- 
ness shouldn't  matter  too  much." 

I  still  said  nothing. 

She  chuckled  proudly.  "His  parents  are  going 
to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  for  me.  That's  a 
lot  of  money." 

IS  ari  did  get  engaged.  I  could  no  longer  follow 
the  mercurial  course  of  the  courtship,  for  my 
husband  and  I  moved  to  our  villa  shortly  after  the 
suitor's  first  call.  But  Sari  lived  next  door.  I  often 
saw  her  of  a  morning,  heading  off  to  Teheran  in 
her  white  sports  roadster  with  Layla  or  Shayla 
beside  her,  their  scarves  flying,  their  eyes  laugh- 
ing. 

One  day  Sari  and  I  met  on  the  sidewalk.  She 
was  loaded  with  packages,  her  face  incandescent; 
she  bustled  about  her  car,  locking  the  doors  and 
checking  that  the  ignition  was  off. 

"Hello,  Sari,"  I  said. 

There  was  a  slight  formality  in  her  greeting. 
She  was  a  woman  of  some  importance  now,  and 
perhaps  regretted  the  confidences  of  earlier  weeks. 
She  asked:  "How  is  your  new  house,  I  hope  you 
are  contented  with  it?" 

I  smiled  and  mumbled  an  agreeable  response. 

"Are  you  now  engaged?"  I  asked,  though  I  was 
being  a  hypocrite,  for  the  family  grapevine  had 
informed  me  long  ago. 

"Yes."  She  hesitated.  She  looked  to  see  if  any- 
one was  watching.  All  at  once  she  threw  her  pack- 
ages helter-skelter  on  the  ground.  "Oh,  you'll 
never  guess,"  she  burst  out,  hugging  me.  "He  can 
play  the  guitar — like  poetry.  And  he's  so  fond  of 
me.  And  I'm  teaching  him  to  dance." 

She  stood  back,  slightly  embarrassed  at  her 
show  of  emotion.  "And,  oh,  my  dear  aunt,"  she 
added  in  a  whisper,  "I've  been  kissed  at  last." 
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Miami  Notebook: 
Cassius  Clay  and  Malcolm  X 


by  George  Plimpton 


"'These  are  the  things  you  are  teaching 
Cassius?"  Plimpton  asked.  "He  will 
make  up  his  own  mind,"  said  the  true 
revolutionary. 

1. 

The  press  was  incensed  at  Cassius  Clay's  be- 
havior before  the  Liston  fight.  You  could  feel  it. 
They  wanted  straight  answers,  and  they  weren't 
getting  them.  Usually,  particularly  with  fighters, 
the  direct  question  of  extreme  simplicity — which 
is  of  great  moment  to  the  sportswriters — will 
get  a  reply  in  kind.  "Champ,"  asks  the  sports- 
writer,  "how  did  you  sleep  last  night  and  what 
did  you  have  for  breakfast?"  When  the  champ 
considers  the  matter  and  says  he  slept  real  fine 
and  had  six  eggs  and  four  glasses  of  milk,  the 
sportswriter  puts  down,  "gd  sleep  6  eggs  4  gl 
milk,"  on  his  pad,  and  a  little  while  later  the 
statistic  goes  out  over  Western  Union. 

But  with  Clay,  such  a  question  simply  served  to 
unleash  an  act,  an  entertainment  which  included 
poetry,  the  brandishing  of  arms  and  canes,  a 
chorus  thrown  in — not  a  dull  show  by  any  stand- 
ard, even  if  you've  seen  it  a  few  times  before.  The 
press  felt  that  the  act — it  was  constantly  referred 
to  as  an  "act" — was  born  of  terror  or  lunacy. 
What  should  have  appealed,  Cassius  surely  being 
the  most  colorful,  if  bizarre,  heavyweight  since, 
well,  John  L.  Sullivan  or  Jack  Johnson,  none  of 
this  seemed  to  work  at  all.  The  press's  attitude 
was  largely  that  of  the  lip-curling  disdain  the 


Cambridge  police  have  toward  the  antics  of  stu- 
dents heeling  for  the  Harvard  Lampoon. 

One  of  the  troubles,  I  think — it  occurred  to  me 
as  I  watched  Clay  at  his  last  press  conference  on 
February  24  before  the  fight — is  that  his  appear- 
ance does  not  suit  his  manner.  His  great  good 
looks  are  wrong  for  the  excessive  things  he 
shouts.  Archie  Moore  used  the  same  sort  of 
routine  as  Clay  to  get  himself  a  shot  at  both  the 
light-heavyweight  and  heavyweight  champion- 
ships— self-promotion,  gags,  bizarre  suits,  a  pen- 
chant for  public  speaking — but  his  character  was 
suited  to  it,  his  face  with  a  touch  of  slyness  in  it, 
and  always  humor.  So  the  press  was  always  very 
much  in  his  support,  and  they  had  much  to  do 
with  Moore's  climb  from  obscurity.  At  his  train-  . 
ing  camp  outside  San  Diego — the  Salt  Mines  it  is' 
called,  where  Cassius  himself  did  a  tour  at  the 
start  of  his  career — Moore  has  built  a  staircase 
in  the  rocks,  sixty  or  seventy  steps,  each  with  a 
reporter's  name  painted  in  red  to  symbolize  the 
assistance  the  press  gave  him.  Clay's  face,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  show  humor.  He  has  a  fine 
grin,  but  his  features  are  curiously  deadpan  when 
the  self-esteem  begins,  which,  of  course,  desper- 
ately needs  humor  as  a  softening  effect.  Clay  him- 
self bridled  at  the  resentment  he  caused.  It  must 
have  puzzled  him  to  be  cast  as  the  villain  in  a  fight 
with  Liston,  who,  on  the  surface  at  least,  had 
absolutely  no  flair  or  panache  except  as  a  symbol 
of  destructiveness. 

Clay  made  a  short,  final  address  to  the  news- 
papermen.   "This  is  your  last  chance,"  he  said. 
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"It's  your  last  chance  to  get  on  the  bandwagon. 
I'm  keeping  a  list  of  all  you  people.  After  the 
fight  is  done,  we're  going  to  have  a  roll  call  up 
there  in  the  ring.  And  when  I  see  so-and-so  said 
this  fight  was  a  mismatch,  why  I'm  going  to  have 
a  little  ceremony  and  some  eating  is  going  on — 
eating  of  words."  His  manner  was  that  of  the 
admonishing  schoolteacher.  The  press  sat  in  their 
rows  at  the  Miami  Auditorium  staring  balefully 
at  him.  It  seemed  incredible  that  a  smile  or  two 
wouldn't  show  up  on  a  writer's  face.  It  was  so 
wonderfully  preposterous.  But  I  didn't  see  any. 


In  the  corridors  around  the  press  headquarters 
in  the  Miami  Auditorium,  one  was  almost  sure 
to  run  into  King  Levinsky,  a  second-rate  heavy- 
weight in  his  prime  (he  was  one  of  Joe  Louis' 
bums  of  the  month)  who  fought  too  long,  so  that 
it  had  affected  him,  and  he  is  now  an  ambulatory 
tie-salesman.  He  would  appear  carrying  his  ties, 
which  are  labeled  with  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves 
and  his  name,  in  a  cardboard  box,  and  he'd  get  rid 
of  them  in  jig  time.  His  sales  technique  was 
formidable :  he  would  single  out  a  prospect,  move 
down  the  corridor  for  him  fast,  and  sweeping  an 
arm  around  the  fellow's  neck  pull  him  in  close 
...  to  within  range  of  a  hoarse  and  somewhat 
wetly  delivered  whisper  to  the  ear:   "From  the 


King?  You  buy  a  tie  from  the  King?"  The  victim, 
his  head  in  the  crook  of  the  fighter's  massive  arm, 
would  mumble  and  nod  weakly,  and  fish  for  his 
bankroll.  Almost  everyone  had  a  Levinsky  tie, 
though  you  didn't  see  too  many  people  wearing 
them.  When  the  King  appeared  around  a  corner, 
the  press  would  scatter,  some  into  a  row  of  phone 
booths  set  along  the  corridor.  "Levinsky!"  they'd 
say  and  move  off  quickly  and  officiously.  Levinsky 
would  peer  around  and  often  he'd  pick  someone 
in  a  phone  booth,  set  his  cardboard  box  down, 
and  shake  the  booth  gently.  You'd  see  him  watch- 
ing the  fellow  inside,  and  then  the  door  would 
open  and  the  fellow  would  come  out  and  buy  his 
tie.  They  only  cost  a  dollar. 

Sometimes  Levinsky,  if  he  knew  he'd  already 
sold  you  a  couple  of  ties,  would  get  you  in  the 
crook   of   his   arm   and   he'd   recount   thirds   he 
thought  you  ought  to  know  about  his  career.  "Joe 
Louis  finished  me,"  he'd  say.  "In  one  round  that 
man  turned  me  from  a  fighter  to  a  guy  selling 
ties."  He  said  this  without  rancor,  as  if  Louis 
had  introduced  him  to  a  chosen  calling.  "1 
rapport   now,"   he'd   say — this   odd   phi- 
then  he'd  let  you  go.  Clay  came  down  the  c 
after  the  weigh-in  and  Levinsky  boun>; 
him.    "He's  gonna   take  you,   kid," 
"Liston's  gonna  take  you,  make  you  i 
ties  . . .  partners  with  me,  kid,  you  kii  mrs 
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with  me."  Clay  and  his  entourage  were  moving 
at  a  lively  clip,  canes  on  high,  shouting  that  they 
were  ready  to  "rumble,"  and  it  was  doubtful  the 
chilling  offer  got  through. 

At  the  late  afternoon  press  parties  in  the  bar 
of  the  Roney  Plaza,  the  promoters  had  another 
fighter  at  hand — the  antithesis  of  Levinsky — a 
personable  Negro  heavyweight,  Marty  Marshall, 
the  only  man  to  beat  Liston.  The  promoters 
brought  him  down  from  Detroit,  his  hometown, 
to  impress  the  writers  that  Liston  wasn't  invin- 
cible, hoping  that  this  notion  would  appear  in 
their  columns  and  help  promote  a  gate  lagging 
badly  since  the  fight  was  universally  considered 
a  mismatch.  Marshall  met  Liston  three  times, 
winning  the  first,  then  losing  twice,  though  deck- 
ing Liston  in  the  second,  always  baffling  him 
with  an  unpredictable  attack.  Liston  blamed  his 
one  loss  on  making  the  mistake  of  dropping  his 
jaw  to  laugh  at  Marshall's  maneuvers,  and  bam, 
getting   it  broken   with   a   sudden   punch. 

Marshall  didn't  strike  c  le  as  a  comic  figure. 
He  is  a  tall,  graceful  man,  conservatively  dressed, 
a  pleasant  face  with  small,  round,  delicate  ears, 
and  a  quick  smile.  Greeting  him  was  a  complex 
matter,  because  he  was  attended  for  a  while  by 
someone  who  introduced  him  by  saying,  "Shake 
the  hand  that  broke  Sonny  Liston's  jaw!"  Since 
Marshall  is  an  honest  man  and  it  was  a  left  hook 
that  did  the  business,  his  left  would  come  out,  and 
one  had  to  consider  whether  to  take  it  with  one's 
own  left  or  with  the  right,  before  getting  down 
to  the  questions.  There  was  almost  always  a 
circle  around  him  in  the  bar.  The  press  couldn't 
get  enough  of  what  it  was  to  be  in  the  ring  with 
Liston.  Marshall  didn't  belittle  the  experience 
(after  all,  he'd  been  beaten  twice),  and  indeed 
some  of  the  things  he  said  made  one  come  away 
with   even   more  respect  for  the  champion. 

"When  I  knocked  him  down  with  that  hook  in 
the  second  fight,  he  got  up  angry."  said  Marshall. 
"He  hit  me  three  shots  you  shouldn't've  thrown 
at  a  bull.  The  first  didn't  knock  me  down,  but 
it   hurt   so   much   I   went   down   anyway." 

"Geezus,"  said  one  of  the  reporters. 

"Does  he  say  anything — I  mean  when  he's 
angry — can  you  see  it?" 
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"No,"  said  Marshall.  "He's  silent.  He  just 
comes   for  you." 

"Geezus,"  said  the  reporter  again. 

We  all  stood  around,  looking  admiringly  at 
Marshall,  jiggling  the  ice  in  our  glasses. 

One  of  the  writers  cleared  his  throat.  "I  heard 
a  story  about  the  champion  this  morning,"  he 
said.  "He  does  his  roadwork.  you  know,  out  at 
the  Normandy  Golf  Course,  and  there  was  this 
greenskeeper  working  out  there,  very  early,  prun- 
ing the  grass  at  the  edge  of  a  water  hazard,  the 
mist  coming  off  the  grass,  very  quiet,  spooky,  you 
know,  and  he  hears  this  noise  behind  him  and 
there's  Liston  there,  about  ten  feet  away,  looking 
out  of  his  hood  at  him,  and  this  guy  gives  a  big 
scream  and  pitches  forward  into  the  water." 

"Yeah,"  said  Marshall.  He  was  smiling.  "I  can 
see  that." 

3. 

Each  fighter  had  his  spiritual  adviser,  his  guru 
at  hand.  In  Liston's  camp  was  Father  Murphy, 
less  a  religious  adviser  than  a  confidant  and 
friend  of  the  champion.  In  Clay's  camp  was 
Malcolm  X,  who  was  then  one  of  the  high  officials 
of  the  Black  Muslim  sect,  indeed  its  most  promi- 
nent spokesman,  though  he  has  since  defected  to 
form  his  own  black  nationalist  political  movement. 
For  months  he  had  been  silent.  Elijah  Muham- 
mad, the  supreme  leader,  the  Messenger  of  Allah, 
had  muzzled  him  since  November  for  making 
intemperate  remarks  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  But  he  had  been  rumored  to 
be  in  Miami,  and  speculation  was  strong  that  he 
was  there  to  bring  Cassius  Clay  into  the  Muslim 
fold. 

I  was  riding  in  a  car  just  after  the  weigh-in 
with  Archie  Robinson,  who  is  Clay's  business 
manager  and  closest  friend — a  slightly  built 
young  man,  not  much  older  than  Clay,  one  would 
guess,  very  polite  and  soft-spoken — and  he  asked  ' 
me  if  I'd  like  to  meet  Malcolm  X.  I  said  yes,  and 
we  drove  across  Biscayne  Bay  to  the  Negro- 
clientele  Hampton  House  Motel  in  Miami  proper 
— a  small-town  hotel  compared  to  the  Babylon 
towers  across  the  Bay,  with  a  small  swimming 
pool,  a  luncheonette,  a  pitch-dark  bar  where  you 
had  to  grope  to  find  a  chair,  with  a  dance  floor  and 
a  band  which  came  on  later,  and  most  of  the 
rooms  in  balconied  barracks-like  structures  out 
back.  It  was  crowded  and  very  lively  with  people 
in  town  not  only  for  the  fight  but  also  for  an 
invitation  golf  tournament. 

I  waited  at  a  side  table  in  the  luncheonette. 
Malcolm  X  came  in  after  a  while,  moving  by  the 
tables  very  slowly.  Elijah  Muhammad's  ministers 


— Malcolm  X  was  one  of  them — are  said  to  emu- 
late him  even  to  the  speed  of  his  walk,  which  is 
considerable.  But  the  luncheonette  was  not  sel 
up  for  a  swift  entrance.  The  tables  were  close 
together,  and  Malcolm  X  came  by  them  carefully 
— a  tall,  erect  man  in  his  thirties,  a  lean,  intelli- 
gent face  with  a  long  pronounced  jaw,  a  wide 
mouth  set  in  it  which  seems  caught  in  a  perpetual 
smile.  He  was  carrying  one  of  the  Cassius  Clay 
camp's  souvenir  canes,  and  with  his  horn-rimmed 
glasses,  his  slow  stately  walk,  and  with  Robinson 
half  a  step  behind  him,  guiding  him.  T  thought  for 
a  second  that  he'd  gone  blind.  He  sat  down,  un- 
wrapped a  package  of  white  peppermints  which  he 
picked  at  steadily,  and  began  talking.  Robinson 
sat  with  us  for  a  while,  but  he  had  things  to 
attend  to. 

I  took  notes  from  time  to  time,  scratching  them 
down  on  the  paper  tablecloth,  then  in  a  notebook. 
Malcolm  X  did  not  seem  to  mind.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  be  unmuzzled  in  March,  which  was  only 
five  days  away.  He  himself  wrote  on  the  table- 
cloth once  in  a  while — putting  down  a  word  he 
wanted  to  emphasize.  He  had  an  automatic  pen- 
and-pencil  set  in  his  shirt  pocket — the  clasps 
initialed  FOI  on  one  (Fruit  of  Islam,  which  is 
the  military  organization  within  the  Muslim 
temple)  and  ISLAM  on  the  other.  He  wore  a  red 
ring  with  a  small  crescent. 

Malcolm  X's  voice  is  gentle,  and  he  often  smiles 
broadly,  but  not  with  humor,  so  that  the  caustic 
nature  of  what  he  is  saying  is  not  belied.  His 
manner  is  distant  and  grave,  and  he  asks,  mock- 
ing slightly,  "Sir?"  when  a  question  is  not  heard 
or  understood,  leaning  forward  and  cocking  his 
head.  His  answers  are  always  skilled,  with  a  lively 
and  effective  use  of  image,  and  yet  as  the  phrases 
came  I  kept  thinking  of  Cassius  Clay  and  his 
litany — the  fighter's  is  more  limited,  and  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  thing,  but  neither  of  them  ever 
stumbles  over  words,  or  ideas,  or  appears  balked 
by  a  question,  so  that  one  rarely  has  the  sense  of 
the  brain  actually  working  but  rather  that  it  is 
engaged  in  rote,  simply  a  recording  apparatus 
playing  back  to  an  impulse.  Thus  he  is  truly 
intractable — Malcolm  X — absolutely  dedicated, 
self-assured,  self-principled,  with  that  great 
energy  .  .  .  the  true  revolutionary.  He  does  not 
doubt. 

When  give-and-take  of  argument  is  possible, 
when  what  Malcolm  X  says  can  be  doubted, 
his  assurance  and  position  as  an  extremist  give 
him  an  advantage  in  debate.  He  appreciates  that 
this  is  so,  and  it  amuses  him.  "The  extremist,"  he 
said,  "will  always  ruin  the  liberals  in  debate — 
because  the  liberals  have  something  too  nebulous 
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to  sell,  or  too  impossible  to  sell — like  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  That's  why  a  white  segregationalist  — 
what's  his  name.  Kilpatrick — will  destroy  Farmer, 
and  why  William  Buckley  makes  a  fool  of  Norman 
Mailer,  and  why  Martin  Luther  King  would  lose  a 
debate  with  me.  Why  King?  Because  integration 
is  ridiculous,  a  dream.  I  am  not  interested  in 
dreams,  but  in  the  nightmare.  Martin  Luther 
King,  the  rest  of  them,  they  are  thinking  about 
dreams.  But  then  really  King  and  I  have  nothing 
to  debate  about.  We  are  both  indicting.  I  would 
say  to  him:  'You  indict  and  give  them  hope. 
I'll  indict  and  give  them  no  hope.' " 

I  asked  him  about  the  remarks  that  had  caused 
him  his  muzzling  by  Elijah  Muhammad.  His 
remarks  about  the  assassination  had  been  taken 
out  of  context,  he  said,  though  it  would  be  the 
sheerest  hypocrisy  to  suggest  that  Kennedy  was  a 
friend  to  the  Negro.  Kennedy  was  a  politician  (he 
wrote  down  the  word  on  the  paper  tablecloth  with 
his  FOI  pencil  and  circled  it) — a  "cold-blooded 
politician"  who  transformed  last  year's  civil- 
rights  march  on  Washington  into  a  "crawl"  by 
endorsing  the  march,  joining  it,  though  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  protest  against  the  country's 
leaders  ...  a  politician's  trick  which  tamped  out 
the  fuse  though  the  powder  keg  was  there.  Friend 
of  the  Negro?  There  never  had  been  a  politician 
who  was  the  Negro's  friend.  Power  corrupts. 
Lincoln  ?  A  crooked,  deceitful  hypocrite,  claiming 
championship  to  the  cause  of  the  Negro  who,  one 
hundred  years  later,  finds  himself  singing  "We 
Shall  Overcome."  The  Supreme  Court?  Its  deci- 
sion is  nothing  but  an  act  of  hypocrisy  .  .  . 
nine  Supreme  Court  justices  expert  in  legal 
phraseology  tangling  the  words  of  their  decision 
in  such  a  way  that  lawyers  can  dilly-dally  over  it 
for  years — which  of  course  they  will  continue 
to  do  .  .  . 

I  scribbled  these  phrases,  and  others,  on  the 
paper  tablecloth,  mildly  surprised  to  see  the  Mus- 
lim maxims  in  my  own  handwriting.  We  talked 
about  practicality,  which  is  the  weakest  area  of 
the  Muslim  plans,  granted  the  fires  of  resentment 
are  justifiably  banked.  Malcolm  X  was  not  par- 
ticularly concerned.  What  may  be  illogical  or 
impractical  in  the  long  run  is  dismissed  as  not 
being  pertinent  to  the  moment — which  is  what 
the  Negro  must  concern  himself  with.  He  could 
sense  my  frustration  at  this.  It  is  not  easy  to 
dismiss  what  is  practical.  He  had  a  peppermint 
and  smiled. 

I  changed  the  subject  and  asked  him  what  he 
did  for  exercise. 

"I    take   walks,"   he   said, 
believe  in  exercise,  physical  fit; 
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commercial  sport,  that's  a  racket.  Commercial 
sport  is  the  pleasure  of  the  idle  rich.  The  vice  of 
gambling  stems  from  it."  He  wrote  down  the 
word  "Promoter"  on  the  tablecloth  with  his  FOI 
pencil  and  circled  it.  "The  Negro  never  comes 
out  ahead — never  one  in  the  history  of  sport." 
"Clay  perhaps." 

"Perhaps."   He  liked  talking  about  Clay.    "I'm 
interested  in  him  as  a  human  being,"  he  said. 
He  tapped  his  head.   "Not  many  people  know  the 
quality  of  the  mind  he's  got  in  there.    He  fools 
them.    One   forgets   that   though   a   clown   never 
imitates  a  wise  man,  the  wise  man  can  imitate  the 
clown.  He  is  sensitive,  very  humble,  yet  shrewd — 
with  as  much  untapped  mental  energy  as  he  has 
physical  power.  He  should  be  a  diplomat.  He  has 
that  instinct  of  seeing  a  tricky  situation  shaping 
up — my  own  presence  in  Miami,  for  example — 
and  resolving  how  to  sidestep  it.    He  knows  how- 
to  handle  people,   to  get  them  functioning.    He 
gains   strength   from   being   around   people.    He 
can't  stand  being  alone.  The  more  people  around, 
the   better — just  as   it   takus   water   to   prime   a 
country   well.    If   the   crowds    are    big    in    there 
tonight  in  the  Miami  Auditorium,  he's  likely  to 
beat  Liston.  But  they  won't  be.  The  Jews  have 
heard  he's  a  Muslim  and  they  won't  show  up." 
"Perhaps  they'll  show  up  to  see  him  taken," 
I  said. 


"Sir?"  he  said,  with  that  slight  cock  of  the 
head. 

"Perhaps  .  .  ." 

"When  Cassius  said,  'I  am  a  man  of  race,"' 
Malcolm  X  went  on,  "it  pleased  the  Negroes. 
He  couldn't  eliminate  the  color  factor.  But  the 
press  and  the  white  people  saw  it  another  way. 
They  saw  him,  suddenly,  as  a  threat.  Which  is 
why  he  has  become  the  villain — why  he  is  booed, 
the  outcast."  He  seemed  pleased  with  this. 

Wasn't  it  possible,  I  asked,  that  the  braggart, 
the  loudmouth  was  being  booed,  not  necessarily 
the  Black  Muslim?  After  all,  Clay  had  been 
heartily  booed  during  the  Doug  Jones  fight  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  and  that  was  before  his 
affiliation  with  the  Muslims  was  known. 

"You.  you  can't  tell,"  replied  Malcolm  X.  "But 
a  Negro  can  feel  things  in  sounds.  The  booing 
at  the  Doug  Jones  fight  was  good-natured— I  was 
there — but  the  booing  is  now  different  .  .  .  de- 
fiant .  .  .  inflamed  by  the  columnists,  all  of  them, 
critical  of  Cassius  for  being  a  Muslim." 
"And  as  a  fighter?" 

"He  has  tremendous  self-confidence,"  said 
Malcolm  X.  "I've  never  heard  him  mention  fear. 
Anything  you're  afraid  of  can  whip  you.  Fear 
magnifies  what  you're  afraid  of.  One  thing  about 
our  religion  is  that  it  removes  fear.  Christianity 
is  based  on  fear." 
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I  remarked  that  the  Muslim  religion,  since  it 
has  its  taboos  and  promises  and  threats,  is  also 
based  on  fear— one  remembers  that  British  sol- 
diers extracted  secrets  from  terrified  Muslim  cap- 
tives by  threatening  to  sew  them  up  for  a  while 
in  a  pig's  skin. 

Malcolm  X  acknowledged  that  the  Muslims 
had  to  adapt  Islam  to  their  purposes.  "We  are  in 
a  cage,"  he  said.  "What  must  be  taught  to  the  lion 
in  a  cage  is  quite  different  from  what  one  teaches 
the  lion  in  the  jungle.  The  Mohammedan  abroad 
believes  in  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  a  hereafter.  Here 
we  believe  that  heaven  and  hell  are  on  this  earth, 
and  that  we  are  in  the  hell  and  must  strive  to 
escape  it.  If  we  can  adapt  Islam  to  this  purpose, 
we  should.  For  people  fighting  for  their  freedom 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  device." 

He  snorted  about  peaceful  methods.  "The 
methods  of  Gandhi?"  Another  snort.  "The  Indians 
are  hvpocrites.  Look  at  Goa.  Besides,  they  are  the 
most  helpless  people  on  earth.  They  succeeded  in 
removing  the  British  only  because  they  out- 
numbered them,  outweighed  them— a  big  dark 
elephant  sitting  on  a  white  elephant.  In  this 
country  the  situation  is  different.  The  white 
elephant  is  huge.  But  we  will  catch  him.  We  will 
catch  him  when  he  is  asleep.  The  mice  will  run 
up  his  trunk  when  he  is  asleep. 

"Where?  They  will  come  out  of  the  alley.  The 
revolution  always  comes  from  the  alley— from  the 
man  with  nothing  to  lose.  Never  the  bourgeois. 
The  poor  Negro  bourgeois,  with  his  golf  clubs, 
his  golfing  hat"— he  waved  at  the  people  in  the 
lunchroom— "he's  so  much  more  frustrated  than 
the  Negro  in  the  alley,  he  gets  the  doors  slapped 
shut  in  his  face  every  day.  But  the  explosion 
won't  come  from  him.  Not  from  the  pickets 
either,  or  the  nonviolent  groups— these  maso- 
chists  .  .  .  they  want  to  be  beaten— but  it  will  come 
from  the  people  watching— spectators  for  the 
moment.  They're  different.  You  don't  know.  It  is 
dangerous  to  suggest  that  the  Negro  is  non- 
violent. 

"There  must  be  retribution.  It  is  proclaimed. 
If  retribution  came  to  the  Pharoah  for  his  en- 
slavement of  six  hundred  thousand,  it  will  come 
to  the  white  American  who  enslaved  twenty  mil- 
lion and  robbed  their  minds." 

"And  retribution,  that  is  in  the  Koran?" 
"Sir?" 

"The  Koran  .  .  .  ?" 
He  said,  "Chapter  22,  verse  102." 
I  put  the  numbers  down,  thinking  to  catch  him 
out;  I  looked  later.   The  verse  reads:  "The  day 
when  the  trumpet  is  blown.  On  that  day  we  as- 
semble the  guilty  white-eyed  (with  terror)." 


"These  are  the  things  you   are  teaching  Cas- 
sius?" 

"He  will  make  up  his  own  mind." 

He  popped  a  peppermint  in  his  mouth.  We 
talked  a  little  longer,  somewhat  aimlessly.  He 
had  an  appointment  with  someone,  he  finally 
said,  and  he  stood  up.  The  noise  of  conversation 
dropped  noticeably  in  the  luncheonette  as  he  stood 
up  and  walked  out,  erect  and  moving  slowly,  hold- 
ing his  gaudy  souvenir  cane  out  in  front  of  him 
as  he  threaded  his  way  between  the  tables;  the 
people  in  the  golfing  hats  watched  him  go. 

4. 

I*  went  out  into  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  just 
standing  around  there  feeling  low.  A  phrase  from 
Kafka,  or  rather  the  idea  of  some  phrases  from 
The  Trial  came  to  me.  I  looked  them  up  the  other 
day :  "But  I'm  not  guilty,  said  K.  It's  a  mistake. 
Besides,  how  can  a  man  be  guilty?  We're  all  men. 
True,  said  the  priest:  but  that's  how  the  guilty 

talk." 

The  lobby  was  crowded.  I  didn't  feel  comfort- 
able.   I  went  out  to  the  street  and  stood  there, 
watching  the  traffic.   The  cars  came  by  going  at 
sixty,  none  of  them  taxis.    I  went  back  to  the 
lobby.  The  armchairs,  not  more  than  four  or  five, 
were  occupied.  I  wouldn't  have  sat  down  anyway. 
Then  a  fine  thing  happened.  I  was  talking  into 
the  desk  telephone,  trying  to  find  Archie  Robin- 
son, and  a  Negro,  a  big  fellow,  came  up  and  said 
softly,   "Hello,   man,  how's   it?"— smiling  some- 
what 'tentatively,  as  if  he  wasn't  quite  sure  of 
himself.    I  thought  he  was  talking  to  someone 
else,  but  when  I  glanced  up  again,  his  eyes  were 
still  fixed  on  me.  "We  looked  for  you  in  New  York 
when  we  came  through,"  he  said. 

I  recognized  him,  the  great  defensive  back  on 
the  Detroit  Lions,  Night  Train  Lane,  a  good 
friend.  "Train!"  I  shouted.  I  could  sense  people 
turn  It  crossed  my  mind  that  Malcolm  X  might 
be  one  of  them.  "Hey !"  I  said.  "Hey!"  Lane  looked 
a  little  startled.  He  hadn't  remembered  me  as 
someone  who  indulged  in  such  effusive  greetings. 
But  he  asked  me  to  come  back  to  his  room  where 
he  had  friends,  most  of  them  from  the  golf  tourna- 
ment, dropping  in  for  drinks  and  beans.  I  sa!d 
that  would  be  fine. 

We  went  on  back.  Everyone  we  passed  seemed 
to  know  him.  "Hey  man,"  they'd  call,  and  he'd 
grin  at  them— a  strong  presence,  an  uncomph 
cated  confidence,  absolutely  trusting  himself. 
had  the  room  next  to  mine  at  the  Detroit 
training  camp  (I  was  out  there,  an  amateur  am 
the  pros,  trying  to  play  quarterback 
book  about  it)   and  it  was  always 
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mates,  laughing  and  carrying  on.  A  record  player, 
set  on  the  floor,  was  always  going  in  his  room — 
Dinah  Washington  records.  He  had  married  her 
earlier  in  the  year,  her  ninth  or  tenth  husband, 
I  think.  The  volume  was  always  up,  and  if  you 
came  up  from  the  practice  field  late,  her  voice 
would  come  at  you  across  the  school  grounds. 
She  had  died  later  that  year. 

His  room  was  small  and  full  of  people.   I  sat 
quietly.  Train  offered  me  some  beans,  but  I  wasn't 
hungry.  He  said,  "What's  wrong  with  you,  man?" 
"I'm  fine,"  I  said. 

"Hey!"  someone  called  across  the  room.  "Was 
that  you  in  the  lunchroom?  What  you  doin'  talk- 
ing to  that  guy  X  ?" 

"Well,  I  was  listening  to  him,"  I  said. 
"They   were   telling   around,"   this   man   said, 
"that  X  had  a  vision — he  seen  Cassius  win  in  a 
vision." 

Someone  else  said  that  in  a  fight  they'd  rather 
be  supported  by  a  Liston  left  jab  than  a  Malcolm 
X  vision.  A  big  fine  hoot  o*  laughter  went  up,  and 
Night  Train  said  it  was  the  damnedest  co-in-ci- 
dence  but  a  horse  named  Cassius  had  won  one  of 
the  early  races  at  Hialeah  that  afternoon— per- 
haps that  was  Malcolm  X's  vision. 

They  talked  about  him  this  way,  easily,  matter- 
of-factly.  They  could  take  him  or  leave  him,  which 
for  a  while  I'd  forgotten.  Malcolm  X  had  said 
about  them:  "They  all  know  I'm  here  in  the  motel. 
They  come  and  look  at  me  through  the  door  to  see 
if  I  got  horns  .  .  .  and  you  can  see  them  turning 
things  over  in  their  minds." 

5. 

The  day  after  he  beat  Liston,  Cassius  turned 
up  at  a  news  conference  at  the  Miami  Reach  Audi- 
torium. The  rumor  was  that  he  had  gone  to 
Chicago  for  the  Muslim  celebrations  there,  and 

the  press  was  surprised  when  he  appeared and 

even  more  so  at  his  behavior,  which  was  subdued. 
Since  a  microphone  system  had  gone  out,  his  voice 
was  almost  inaudible.  Cries  went  up  which  one 
never  expected  to  hear  in  Clay's  presence:  "What's 
that,  Clay?    Speak  up,  Cassius!" 

Archie  Robinson  took  me  aside  and  told  me  that 
he  and  Clay  had  dropped  in  on  the  celebrations  at 
the  Hampton  House  Motel  after  the  fight,  but  it 
had  been  too  noisy,  so  they'd  gone  home.  It  was 
quieter  there  and  they  had  been  up  until  4:00 
A.M.  discussing  Cassius'  "new  image." 

I  remarked  that  this  was  a  rare  kind  of  evening 
to  spend  after  winning  the  heavyweight  cham- 
pionship. I'd  met  a  young  singer  named  Dee 
Something-or-other  who  had  been  waiting  for 
Clay  outside  his  dressing  room  after  the  fight. 


She  had  some  idea  she  was  going  to  help  Cassius 
celebrate.  She  was  very  pretty.  She  had  a  singing 
engagement  at  a  nightclub  called  the  Sir  John. 
Her  mother  was  with  her.  She  was  very  anxious, 
and  once  in  a  while  when  someone  would  squeeze 
in  or  out  of  the  dressing  room  she'd  call  out: 
"Tell  Cassius  that  Dee  .  .  ."  The  girl  was  calm. 
"I  call  him  Marcellus."  she  said.  "A  beautiful 
name.  I  can  say  it  over  and  over." 

The    newspapermen    waiting   to    get    into    the 
dressing  room  looked  admiringly  at  her.  "Clay's 
little  fox,"  they  called  her,  using  Clay's  generic 
name  for  girls— "foxes"— which  is  half  affection- 
ate and  half  suspicious;  he  feels  that  girls  can  be 
"sly"  and  "sneaky"  and  are  to  be  watched  warily. 
When  the  new  champion  finally  emerged  from  his 
dressing  room  in  a  heavy  press  of  entourage,  pho- 
tographers, and  newspapermen,  he  seemed  sub- 
dued and  preoccupied.    He  didn't  glance  at  Dee, 
who  was  on  her  toes,  waving  shyly  in  his  direc- 
tion.  "Marcellus,"  she  called.   The  crowd,  packed 
in  tight  around  him,  moved  down  the  corridor, 
the  photobulbs  flashing.  The  mother  looked  quite 
put  out. 

6. 

The  living  accommodations  for  Liston  and  Clay 
were  as  different  as  their  fighting  styles.  Liston 
had  a  big  place  on  the  beach,  a  sixteen-room  house 
next  to  the  Yankees'  owner,  Dan  Topping,  re- 
portedly very  plush,  wall-to-wall  carpeting,' and 
each  room  set  up  like  a  golf-club  lounge— a  tele- 
vision set  going  interminably,  perhaps  someone 
in  front  of  it,  perhaps  not,  and  then  invariably 
a  card  game. 

Clay's   place  was   on   the   mainland,    in   North 
Miami,  in  a  low-rent  district— a  small  plain  tater- 
white  house  with  louvered  windows,  a  front  door 
with  steps  leading  up  to  a  little  porch  with  room 
for  one  chair,  a  front  yard  with  more  chairs  set 
around  and  shaded  by  a  big  ficus  tree  with  leaves 
dusty  from  the  traffic  on  Fifth  Street.  His  entire 
entourage    stayed    there,    living    dormitory-style, 
two  or  three  to  a  room.    Outside  the  yard  was 
almost  worn  bare.    There  wasn't  a  neighborhood 
child  on  his  way  home  from  school  who  didn't 
pass  by  to  see  if  anything  was  up.    Films  were 
shown  there  in  the  evening,  outside,  the  children 
sitting  quietly  until  the  film  started.    Then  the 
questions  and  the  exclamations  would  come,  Clay 
explaining  things,  and  you  could  hardly  hear  the 
soundtrack.   Only  one  film  kept  them  quiet.   That 
was  the  favorite  film  shown  two  or  three  times, 
The  Invasion  of  the  Body  Snatchers  .  .  .  watched 
wide-eyed  in  the  comforting  sounds  of  the  pro- 
jector and  the  traffic  going  by  occasionally  on 


Fifth  Street.  When  the  big  moths  would  show  up 
in  the  light  beam,  almost  as  big  as  white  towels 
they  seemed,  a  yelp  or  two  would  go  up,  particu- 
larly if  a  body  was  being  snatched  at  the  time,  and 
the  children  would  sway  for  one  another. 

The  children  were  waiting  for  Clay  when  he 
drove  up  from  his  press  conference  the  day  after 
the  fight.  So  was  Malcolm  X,  a  camera  slung  from 
his  neck;  his  souvenir  cane  was  propped  against 
the  ficus  tree.  The  children  came  for  the  car. 
shouting,  and  packing  in  around  so  that  the  doors 
had  to  be  opened  gingerly.  Clay  got  out.  towering 
above  them  as  he  walked  slowly  for  a  chair  in  the 
front  yard.  The  litany  started  almost  as  soon  as 
he  sat  down,  the  children  around  him  twelve 
deep.  Malcolm  X  at  the  periphery,  grinning  as 
he  snapped  pictures. 

"Who's  the  king  of  kings?" 

"Cassius  Clay!" 

"Who  shook  up  the  world?" 

"Cassius  Clay!" 

"Who's  the  ugly  bear?" 

"Sonny  Liston!" 

"Who's  the  prettiest?" 

"Cassius  Clay!" 

Sometimes  a  girl,  a  bright  girl,  just  for  a 
change  would  reply  "me,"  pointing  a  finger  at 
herself  when  everyone  else  was  shouting  "Cassius 
Clay,"  or  she  might  shout  "Ray  Charles,"  and  the 
giggling  would  start  around  her,  and  others  would 
join  in  until  Clay,  with  a  big  grin,  would  have  to 
hold  up  a  hand  to  reorganize  the  claque  and  get 
things  straightened  out.  Neither  he  nor  the  chil- 
dren tired  of  the  litany.  They  kept  at  it  for  an 
hour  at  a  time.  Malcolm  X  left  after  awhile. 
There  were  variations,  but  it  was  essentially 
the  same,  and  it  never  seemed  to  lack  for 
enthusiasm.    The  noise  carried  for  blocks. 

We  went  inside  while  this  was  going  on.  The 
main  room,  with  an  alcove  for  cooking,  had  sofas 
along  the  wall.  The  artifacts  of  the  psychological 
campaign  against  Liston  were  set  around — signs 
which  read  "settin'  traps  for  the  Big  Bear,"  which 
had  been  brandished  outside  his  training  head- 
quarters, and  a  valentine,  as  tall  as  a  man,  com- 
plete with  cherubs,  which  had  been  offered  Liston 
and  which  he  had  refused.  It  stood  in  a  corner, 
next  to  an  easel.  Newspapers  were  flung  around 
— there  had  been  some  celebrating  the  night 
before — and  someone's  shoes  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Souvenir  canes  were  propped  up  by 
the  side  of  the  stove  in  the  cooking  alcove.  It  was 
fraternity-house  clutter. 

I  was  standing  next  to  Howard  Bingham,  Clay's 
"official"  photographer.  "It  was  fun,  wasn't  it?" 
I  asked. 
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"<  >h  my,"  he  said.  "We  have  the  best  time  ho 

He  had  joined  up  with  Clay  after  the  George 
Logan  fight  in  California,  about  Clay's  age, 
younger  perhaps,  and  shy.  He  stutters  a  bit,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  didn't  take  their  kidding  lying 
down.  He  said:  "1  walk  around  the  house  and 
sc  .  .  .  sc  .  .  .  scare  people,  jump  out  at  them. 
Or  they  d  .  .  .  doze  off  on  the  c  .  .  .  couch,  and 
I  sneak  around  and  tickle  them  on  the  nose, 
y'know.  with  a  piece  of  string.  Why  I  was  agitat- 
ing C  .  .  .  C  .  .  .  Cassius  for  half  an  hour  once 
when  he  was  dozing  off.  And  I  give  the  hot  f  .  .  . 
f  .  .  .  feet  around  here,  a  lot  of  that.  We  had 
a  high  time." 

I  asked  what  Cassius'  winning  the  champion- 
ship meant  for  him. 

"Well,  of  course,  that  must  make  me  the  great- 
est ph  .  .  .  ph  .  .  .  photographer  in  the  world."  He 
couldn't  keep  a  straight  face.  "Oh  please,"  he  said. 
His  shoulders  shook.  "Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I'm  going 
to  get  me  a  mo  .  .  .  mo  .  .  .  mohair  wardrobe,  that's 
one  thing." 

At  the  kitchen  table  Archie  Robinson  was  sort- 
ing telegrams,  stacked  up  in  the  hundreds.  He 
showed  me  some  of  them — as  impersonal  as  an 
injunction,  from  the  long  sycophantic  messages 
from  people  they  had  to  scratch  around  to  remem- 
ber, to  the  tart  challenges  from  fighters  looking 
to  take  Clay's  title  away  from  him.  Clay  wasn't 
bothering  with  them.  He  was  going  strong  out- 
side— his  voice  rising  above  the  babble  of  chil- 
dren's voices:  "Who  shook  up  the  world?" 

"Cassius  Clay!" 

I  wandered  back  to  his  room.  It  was  just  large 
enough  for  a  bed,  the  mattress  bare  when  I  looked 
there,  an  armchair,  with  clothes  including  his 
Bear  Huntin'  jacket  thrown  across  it,  and  a  plain 
teak-colored  bureau  which  had  a  large-size  bottle 
of  Dickinson's  witch  hazel  standing  on  it.  A  tiny 
oil  painting  of  a  New  England  harbor  scene  was 
on  one  wall,  with  a  few  newspaper  articles  taped 
next  to  it,  illustrated,  describing  Clay  at  his  most 
flamboyant.  A  training  schedule  was  taped  to  the 
mirror  over  the  bureau.  It  called  for  "all"  to  rise 
at  5:00  A.M.  The  bedclothes  were  in  a  corner. 
One  corner  of  the  mattress  was  covered  with 
Cassius  Clay's  signature  in  a  light-blue  ink, 
flowery  with  the  Cs  tall  and  graceful,  along  with 
such  graffiti  as:  "Cassius  Clay  Is  Next  Champ"; 
"Champion  of  the  World";  "Liston  Is  Finished"; 
"The  Next  Champ:  Cassius  Clay"  .  .  . 

Outside,  it  had  all  come  true.    His 
the  answers  were  unceasing.   "You,"  ho 
ing  to  the  children,  "you  all  are  looking 
.  .  .  the  .  .  .  champion  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  wl 
wide  .  .  .  world." 
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The  Psychiatrist 
in  the  Looking  Glass 


by  Carl  Binger,  M.D. 


With  informality  and  candor  an  emi- 
nent psychiatrist  discusses  some  com- 
monly held  misconceptions  about  his 
profession. 

JT  sychiatrists  are  supposed  to  know  all  about 
themselves.  This  is  the  first  fiction  that  I  wish 
to  deal  with — the  notion  that  they  have  a  God- 
given  power  to  look  at  themselves  objectively. 
The  very  term  is  a  contradiction.  We  can  look  at 
ourselves  subjectively  only.  This  is  true  of  our 
view  of  others,  as  well.  Of  course,  we  can  look 
at  their  skulls  or  skins  or  hearts  or  lungs  objec- 
tively, but  not  at  a  whole  person.  To  see  another 
human  being  with  any  understanding  involves  a 
relationship,  and  into  this  relationship  our  feel- 
ings will  inevitably  enter.  The  important  thing 
is  for  us  to  try  to  become  aware  of  our  feelings, 
and  when  they  are  so  intense  that  they  cloud  or 
distort  our  judgment  or  lead  us  into  blunders,  we 
must  try  to  face  ourselves  squarely  and  look  for 
the  troubled  spots  there. 

This  a  psychiatrist  must  learn  to  do.  But  we 
cannot  rid  ourselves  of  feelings — nor  should  we 
try  to.  Psychoanalysis  is  not  a  dry-cleaning  proc- 
ess. We  should  not  expect  to  or  want  to  come 
out  of  it  spotless.  And  if  we  do  emerge  less  tense, 
nervous,  irritable,  pig-headed,  and  vain,  there 
will  always  be  (laws  in  us.  So  we  should  modestly 
wear  a  label  on  our  lapels  stating  that  the  man- 


agement regrets  that  it  was  unable  to  remove 
this  spot.  Of  course,  we  can  gain  some  insight 
into  ourselves  by  being  analyzed,  but  insight, 
unfortunately,  does  not  always  lead  to  change. 
The  power  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  de- 
pends on  our  capacity  for  candor  and  honesty,  for 
humility;  and,  above  all,  on  a  sense  of  humor. 
These  are  great  and  God-given  gifts  of  ines- 
timable value  to  a  psychiatrist.  It  is  hard  to 
teach  them,  but  I  believe  that  they  can  be 
brought  out,  if  latently  present,  by  removing 
some  of  the  protective  layers  that  surround  our 
egos — as  we  do  when  we  peel  an  onion.  As  with 
the  onion,  we  must  expect  to  shed  a  few  tears  in 
the  process. 

Many  young  analysands  among  the  group  of 
residents  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  seem  to 
me  to  be  suffering  from  what  my  friend  Profes- 
sor Rumke  of  Utrecht  calls  postanalytic  Parkin- 
sonism— a  sort  of  stiffening  of  the  personality. 
They  move  guardedly  within  the  rules  set  by 
theory,  and  one  can  almost  feel  the  cogwheel 
nature  of  their  thinking.  Fortunately,  this  is 
usually  a  self-limited  disease.  In  time,  if  they 
have  it  in  them,  they  become  more  flexible  and 
are  able  to  expand  again  and  even  to  laugh 
at  themselves.  They  sometimes  are  even  able  to 
venture  a  few  pertinent  questions,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, to  ask  a  patient  how  old  he  is  and  where 
he  comes  from  and  what  he  does  for  a  living,  in- 
stead of  sitting  like  wooden  Indians  and  waiting 
for  the  facts  to  spill  out.  And  in  time  they  may 
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realize  that  formulating  the  dynamics  of  the 
patient's  personality  is  in  itself  no  substitute 
for  making  careful  and  fresh  observations. 

Just  as  the  notion  thai  psychiatrists  are  es- 
pecially gifted  with  the  power  of  self -knowledge 
is  an  exaggerated  one,  so  also  is  the  belief  that 
they  are  endowed  with  some  occult  talent  which 
enables  them  to  see  right  through  you.  How 
often,  in  one  form  or  another,  do  we  hear  this. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  myths 
about  us  and  one  which  we  should  try  to  disclaim. 
The  fact  is  that  we  can  seldom  see  more  in  a 
person  than  he  is  willing  or  able  to  let  us  see.  And 
what  we  do  see  is  the  result  of  careful  observa- 
tion, of  thought,  of  experience  and  intuition,  all 
supported  by  theoretical  constructs  which  serve 
both  as  magnifying  glasses  and  also,  alas,  as 
blinders.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  polite  not  to  carry 
one's  profession  into  the  parlor  or  to  the  dinner 
table.  For  a  time  this  was  a  popular  form  of 
entertainment,  but  it  is  now  passe.  A  psychiatrist 
should  not  parade  his  professional  skills  socially 
any  more  than  a  surgeon  should  whip  out  his 
scalpel  and  snake  off  the  casual  wart  or  mole  on 
his  neighbor's  cheek.  Such  behavior  leads  to 
many  misconceptions  about  us. 

x\. s  it  is,  there  are  enough  without  our  help. 
We  are  alternately  praised  and  blamed,  extolled 
and  contemned.  We  are  pushed  into  roles  that 
don't  suit  us — roles  formerly  filled  by  the  family 
doctor  or  the  minister,  and  in  other  cultures  by 
the  shaman,  the  exorcist,  and  the  sin-eater.  We 
are  expected  to  be  wise  men  and  miracle  workers 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  accused  of  being 
unscientific  and  grossly  ignorant.  If  we  show  any 
striking  eccentricity,  we  are  pointed  to  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  crazy  psychiatrists  are;  and  if  one 
of  our  children  is  less  than  perfect,  the  routine 
is  to  say  that  psychiatrists'  children  are  all 
spoiled.  In  many  of  these  accusations  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  grain  of  truth.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
not  to  argue  about  them,  but  to  admit  to  most 
of  them.  That  not  only  takes  the  wind  out  of  our 
adversary's  sails  but  also,  and  most  important, 
lets  him  speak  his  mind.  Much  of  the  criticism  is, 
however,  grossly  unjust  and  this  is  particularly 
irksome  to  younger  psychiatrists  who  don't  enjoy 
being  made  the  scapegoat  of  other  people's  dis- 
content. 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  current  jokes 
about  psychiatrists  brings  several  important 
aspects  of  popular  feeling  to  light.  Many  of  them 
are  by  now  hoary  chestnuts,  but  there  is  a  new 
crop  in  almost  every  issue  of  The  New  Yorker. 
The  couch  is,  of  course,  a  favorite  subject  for 


raillery — what  goes  on,  on  it.  behind  it.  and  even 
under  it.  The  common  burden  of  many  psychiatric 
jokes  is  that  the  doctor  is  just  as  crazy  as  his 
patient,  that  he.  too.  is  delusional  if  not  actively 
hallucinating,  or  that  he  is  a  captive  who  has  to 
listen  to  endless  drivel,  or  that  he  is  rather  a 
base  creature  with  an  egregious  interest  in 
money  and  in  sex. 

When  I  was  younger,  I  used  to  collect  psy- 
chiatric jokes  and,  indeed,  had  some  lantern 
slides  made  of  them.  One  of  my  favorites  was  a 
picture  of  a  bored  and  unhappy  looking  member 
of  our  profession  who  said  to  his  patient:  "Of 
course,  I  could  cure  you  of  your  depression  if 
everything  didn't  seem  so  damned  futile  to  me." 
Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  play  called  Seidman  and 
Son,  an  amusing  Jewish  drama  of  the  garment 
industry  in  Manhattan.  The  union  shop  delegate 
— a  coarse,  fat,  and  insensitive  gent — is  telling 
Mr.  Seidman  that  he  is  back  in  analysis  just  for 
a  "booster  shot."  To  which  Mr.  Seidman  says: 
"So  why  are  you  on  the  couch  again?"  and  the 
delegate  answers:  "We  don't  know  yet.  That's 
just  what  my  analyst  and  I  are  trying  to  find  out." 

It  is  strange  how  long  the  stereotype  of  the 
bearded  psychiatrist  with  the  Viennese  accent 
has  survived.  But  isn't  that  true  of  all  stereo- 
types? It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  the  Irish  hod 
carrier  with  his  clay  pipe  or  the  bemonocled 
upper-class  Englishman,  devoid  of  humor,  to 
vanish.  I  can  at  the  moment  think  of  no  Amer- 
ican psychiatrist  or  psychoanalyst  who  wears  a 
beard  and  not  too  many  among  them  who  speak 
with  a  Germanic  accent.  This  reminds  me  of 
an  occasion  when  I  was  asked  to  discuss  a  paper 
at  the  Vienna  Psychiatric  Society  in  New  York. 
When  I  stepped  down  from  the  rostrum,  having 
spoken  in  my  plain  American  dialect,  I  sat  in  the 
front  row  next  to  Dr.  Federn — that  Old  Testa- 
ment prophet  of  psychoanalysis.  He  whispered  in 
my  ear:  "Dr.  Binger,  you  are  de  only  vun  whose 
English  I  could  not  understand." 

I  have  always  felt  that  jokes  about  psychiatry 
and  psychiatrists  are  a  healthy  sign.  They  give 
evidence  of  interest  and  understanding,  and  they 
are  far  better  than  two  other  attitudes  so  fre- 
quently encountered,  especially  in  our  medical  and 
surgical  colleagues — one  being  a  total  unaware- 
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ness  of  our  existence  or  of  any  feeling  that  we 
could  be  of  the  slightest  help;  and  the  other  a 
conviction  that  it  is  downright  improper  to  sug- 
gest to  a  patient  that  he  see  a  psychiatrist,  be- 
cause he  will  only  be  further  confused  by  our 
so-called  "probing"  methods. 

X  should  like  to  examine  these  two  attitudes  and 
consider  what  we  can  do  about  them.  But  be- 
fore I  go  into  this  let  me  state  that  my  concern 
with  what  others  think  of  us  is  not  wholly  based 
on  vanity,  pride,  self-love,  or  what  we  would  call 
narcissism.  It  is,  of  course,  nice  to  be  liked  and 
to  be  thought  well  of.  We  don't  demand  that,  how- 
ever, but  rather,  some  understanding  of  the  im- 
mensity of  our  problems  and  the  efforts  we  are 
making  to  deal  with  them,  which  are  essential  if 
our  work  is  to  prosper.  Fortunately,  the  public 
attitude  is  far  more  comprehending  than  it  was 
a  decade  ago.  Whether  one  appreciates  the  so- 
called  mass  media  of  communication  or  not, 
there  can  be  little  douM  that  they  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  this  enlightenment.  It  is 
my  impression  that  at  least  in  sophisticated  com- 
munities the  layman  is  often  better  informed  in 
psychiatric  matters,  and  also  more  accessible 
to  information,  than  are  many  of  our  professional 
colleagues.  This  has  its  reasons  and  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  try  to  understand  these  reasons 
and  to  deal  with  them  if  we  can.  I  think  it  fair 
to  say  that  although  the  attitudes  of  many 
medical  men  toward  psychiatry  and  psychiatrists 
can  be  described  as  sensible,  rational,  considered, 
based  on  facts,  they  are  also  often  biased,  prej- 
udiced, and  tinctured  with  not  a  little  animosity. 
The  dividing  line  between  these  attitudes  is  not 
a  sharp  one.  It  is  quite  possible  to  entertain  the 
most  reasonable  objections  to  an  institution  and 
yet  have  them  bolstered  and  reinforced  by  quite 
irrational,  primitive  elements  in  our  thinking.  I 
shall  therefore  try  to  separate  out  the  reasonable 
from  the  unreasonable  elements  in  these  judg- 
ments of  us  or,  at  least,  try  to  give  them  their 
proper  weight. 

The  first  attitude  I  shall  call  a  rivalrous,  com- 
petitive one:  "Anything  you  can  do,  I  can  do 
better."  So  says  the  practicing  physician,  or  some- 
times the  professor  of  medicine,  to  the  psychia- 
trist who  has  encroached  on  his  field — who  thinks 
he  has  something  to  contribute  to  the  care  of 
such  common  disturbances  as  fatigue,  exhaustion, 
headache,  dizziness,  palpitations,  sleeplessness, 
constipation,  diarrhea,  impotence,  dysmenorrhea, 
and  the  other  variegated  symptoms  which  are 
so  often  the  physiological  expression  of  anxiety 
and  depression  or  the  smoke  screen  behind  which 


they  hide.  The  fact  is  that  psychiatrists  have 
preempted  as  their  special  province  the  whole 
field  of  the  neuroses,  and,  since  these  also  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  all  medical  practice,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  be  some  friction  here 
and  that  the  nonpsychiatric  doctoi*s  should  be 
critical  of  our  methods  and  often  disappointed 
with  them  because  they  are  so  costly  in  both  time 
and  money  and  are  by  no  means  always  effective 
Our  answer  to  this  criticism  is  that  we  are  at 
least  proceeding  rationally  and  are  not  depend- 
ing on  empirical  and  often  worthless  maneuvers. 
Not  only  that,  but  even  such  well-defined  and 
respectable  clinical  entities  as  arterial  hyper- 
tension, peptic  ulcer,  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
eczema,  asthma,  and  ulcerative  colitis — to  mention 
but  a  few  of  them — have  now  been  called  "psy- 
chosomatic" diseases,  and  so  they  have  gradually 
moved  over  into  the  psychiatrist's  bailiwick.  This 
is,  of  course,  due  to  a  great  misunderstanding. 
These  diseases  should  not  represent  a  contentious 
zone  between  our  respective  interests  and  special- 
ities. If  the  notion  of  multiple  etiology  were 
really  allowed  to  take  root  in  our  minds,  this 
battle  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  our  patients 
would  soon  reach  an  armistice  and  we  would 
combine  our  efforts  more  readily  to  work  to- 
gether for  their  good.  There  are,  however,  as  yet 
very  few  hospitals  where  a  smoothly  functioning, 
well-integrated  service  between  medicine,  neurol- 
ogy, and  psychiatry  exists. 

£1, 11  human  life  expresses  itself  through  the 
mind  and  through  the  body.  From  birth  to 
death  the  events  of  living  involve  mental  as 
well  as  physical  processes.  Our  adaptation  to 
our  environment  and  our  survival  depend  upon 
the  proper  functioning  not  only  of  the  autor 
nomic  nervous  system  but  also  of  the  central 
nervous  system  from  brain  stem  to  cortex.  Each, 
one  of  us  in  medicine  chooses  that  segment  of 
the  whole  to  work  with,  in  which  he  feels  most  at 
home.  The  psychiatrist  has  chosen  thought  and 
feeling  and  behavior  and  how  these  affect  bodily 
functions  and  social  relationships.  He  deals  with 
their  verbal  or  other  symbolic  expression,  and  he 
has  come  to  realize  that  in  his  attempts  at  adap- 
tation man  reacts  not  only  to  his  outer  environ- 
ment but  also,  perhaps  even  more  importantly,  to 
threats  and  to  symbols  of  danger,  particularly  as 
they  involve  his  relations  to  other  people. 

But  to  return  to  the  bill  of  complaints  and  to 
other  objections  to  us.  When  our  colleagues  in  the 
hospital  call  us  in  consultation  to  a  ward  and  need 
to  know  urgently  what  to  do  about  a  patient  who 
is  distressed,  frightened,  tearful,  hopeless,  per- 
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haps  suicidal,  what  do  we  do?  I  regret  to  say 
that,  much  too  often,  we  write  a  note — usually  a 
long  note  beginning  with  a  description  of  the 
patient's  childhood,  how  his  mother  had  no  milk, 
how  he  wet  the  bed  and  bit  his  nails  and  hated  his 
sister,  and  we  end  by  calling  him  names.  The 
patient  is  a  mixed  psychoneurotic  with  narcissis- 
tic tendencies  and  a  strong  sado-masochistic  over- 
lay or  underlay  or  whatever  other  barbarous 
cliche  we  prefer.  We  don't  tell  our  colleague  what 
to  do  with  him  in  simple,  straightforward  lan- 
guage, or,  if  we  do,  we  may  recommend  an  analy- 
sis which  we  dress  up  prettily  to  meet  the 
doctor's  probable  objections  by  calling  it  "inten- 
sive psychoanalytically  oriented  psychotherapy." 
The  fact  that  the  patient  is  a  pieceworker  in  a 
dress  shop  and  supports  an  aging  mother  on 
$2,500  a  year  does  not  enter  into  our  calculations, 
or  that  there  is  no  such  psychotherapist  in  her 
hometown  or  near  it.  They  ask  us  for  bread  and 
we  hand  them  a  hard,  cold  stone.  In  this  we  are 
often  at  fault. 

The  medical  doctoi's  don't  like  the  language  we 
use.  They  will  have  no  truck  with  the  three  Fates 
— I  don't  mean  Clotho,  Atropos,  and  Lachesis,  but 
Superego,  Ego,  and  Id.  Whatever  cathexis  means, 
they  won't  have  it.  They  don't  know  the  difference 
between  suppression  and  repression,  between 
displacement  and  projection,  and  they  couldn't 
care  less.  But  they  expect  us  to  know  all  about 
transaminase,  the  Krebs  cycle,  and  the  coding 
process  of  RNA  from  DNA.  That  is  science. 
What  we  deal  with  is  animistic  necromancy.  Of 
course,  I  have  exaggerated  all  of  this,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  it,  nevertheless. 

They  do  not  like  our  professional  manners.  In 
our  private  practice  we  don't  write  them  long 
letters  describing  in  detail  the  results  of  our  first 
interview  with  the  patient  whom  they  were  kind 
enough  to  refer  to  us;  nor  do  we  send  them 
periodic  follow-up  notes.  This  is  particularly  irk- 
some when  the  patient's  family — who  has  taken 
the  doctor's  w^ord  for  the  fact  that  we  are  sound, 
well-trained,  and,  on  the  whole,  ethical — is  also 
being  kept  completely  in  the  dark.  How  come? 
Here  ten  months  have  gone  by  and  Peter  or  Susan 
is  just  as  lazy,  sloppy,  inconsiderate,  ornery, 
selfish,  and  generally  impossible  as  he  or  she  was, 
and  all  for  the  tune  of  about  $4,000  already.  It 
is  very  difficult  both  for  the  doctor  and  for  the 
patient's  relatives  to  understand  the  extremely 
confidential  and  privileged  nature  of  the  com- 
munications we  receive,  and  also  to  realize  that 
we  must  never  appear  to  be  in  cahoots  with  the 
very  persons  with  whom  our  patient  is  having 
difficulties.    But  we  could  afford  to  be  less  rigid 


and  formalist ie  about  this  and  make  much  of  it 
clear  at  the  start  of  treatment. 

Related  to  this  conspiracy  of  silence  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  us  appear  to  be  incommunicado.  We 
can't  be  reached  on  the  telephone — or,  if  so,  only 
five  minutes  before  the  hour.  This  is  certainly 
maddening  to  worried  relatives  and  to  other  doc- 
tors. We  should  instead  set  aside  a  certain  time 
every  day  to  receive  incoming  calls  and  we  should 
always  allow  ourselves  to  be  interrupted  in  an 
emergency.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  we  are 
usually  too  busy  to  accept  new  patients  and  some 
of  us,  unfortunately,  act  as  though  the  very  sug- 
gestion were  an  offense.  It  is  an  important  part 
of  our  job  to  help  other  doctors  place  their 
patients  in  good  hands  and  to  provide  them  with 
a  list  of  names  of  other  psychiatrists,  first  mak- 
ing sure  that  these  psychiatrists  have  available 
time  and,  also,  that  they  are  suited  to  the  partic- 
ular patient.  This  will  all  take  a  good  deal  of 
time.  It  is,  however,  among  our  many  fringe 
responsibilities. 

W  e  are  accused  of  being  too  much  interested  in 
making  money  and  of  charging  too  high  fees. 
Actually  we  don't  make  as  much  as  many  suc- 
cessful surgeons,  and  we  w^ork  just  as  hard  and 
assume  as  great  a  burden  of  responsibility.  Since 
psychotherapy  is  often  a  long  and  slow  process, 
the  number  of  patients  we  can  see  in  a  day  is 
strictly  limited,  especially  if  we  have  teaching  or 
clinic  obligations  to  meet  as  well;  therefore,  we 
must  charge  more  per  visit  than  the  internist,  for 
example.  I  have  known  only  two  rich  psychia- 
trists, but  they  probably  would  have  made  a  kill- 
ing on  Wall  Street  or  from  betting  on  the  ponies. 
It  is  true  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  any  prolonged  psychotherapy 
and  certainly  not  for  an  analysis  at  going  rates. 
The  possibility  of  extending  insurance  coverage 
here  has  not  been  sufficiently  explored.  The  pres- 
ent arrangement  at  Harvard  University  is  such 
that  any  student,  employee,  or  member  of  the 
faculty  who  is  eligible  for  prepaid  medical  care 
can  count  on  very  generous  assistance  during  a 
mental  illness.  They  are  also  entitl 
psychotherapy  by  one  of  the  psy.  :  the 

University  Health  Services.  Such  plans  are  still 
rather  rare  for  the  general  public.  Much  experi- 
mentation will  be  necessary  before  a  suitable 
program  can  be  adopted. 

Clinic  care  in  most  ho  as  not  been,  on 

the  whole,  too  efficient  or  felicitous  in  these  ill- 
nesses. The  demand  for  appointments  usually  far 
exceeds  the  professional  time  available;  there  is 
a  long  waiting  list;  the  psychiatrists  are  often 
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young  and  inexperienced,  and  they  frequently 
have  to  quit  to  go  to  another  service  in  the  midst 
of  treatment.  We  could  do  much  better  with  all 
of  this — even  if  we  turned  for  funds  to  the  U.S. 
government. 

XJ  ut  this  is  not  all,  and  what  is  coming  next  is 
perhaps  the  nub  of  the  whole  business  and  under- 
lies many  of  the  objections  to  us.  We  are  perhaps 
not  immoral,  but  we  are  looked  upon  as  unmoral. 
We  are  not  against  sin — indeed,  we  often  appear 
to  be  for  it.  We  don't  seem  to  care  whether  our 
patients  stay  married  or  get  divorced.  If  an 
extremely  depressed  and  suicidal  woman  finds 
herself  pregnant — perhaps  illegitimately  so — we 
are  ready  to  write  a  letter  to  a  gynecologist  re- 
commending a  therapeutic  abortion,  even  if  we 
are  not  sure  that  her  life  is  at  stake.  If  our 
adolescents  do  a  certain  amount  of  sexual  ex- 
perimenting, we  do  not  raise  our  eyebrows  in 
shocked  horror.  It  is  our  job  to  try  to  understand 
their  behavior  and  to  see  it  in  the  context  of  their 
culture  and  mores.  If  a  patient  is  a  practicing 
homosexual  who  has  struggled  valiantly  but  in 
vain  against  his  own  nature  and  we  have  helped 
him  accept  this  unhappy  condition  and  enabled 
him  to  live  with  it  with  some  meaning  and  dig- 
nity, we  are  accused  of  aiding  and  abetting  the 
very  devil  himself,  whereas  actually  we  may  have 
rescued  the  patient  from  the  dark  and  shameful 
purlieus  of  promiscuity.  There  is  no  area  in 
which  we  are  more  readily  misunderstood  and 
more  cavalierly  condemned.  If  we  defend  a  crim- 
inal who  is  quite  able  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong,  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  the  victim  of 
an  irresistible  impulse,  we  are  again  thought  to 
be  in  league  with  all  the  dark,  disruptive  forces 
that  threaten  law  and  order. 

We  are  accused  of  being  materialists  and 
mechanists  who  believe  in  determinism  and  who 
have  robbed  man  of  his  free  will — that  last 
vestige  of  man's  humanity  since  Darwin  took 
away  his  pride  of  ancestry.  To  none  of  these 
accusations  do  I  admit.  We  are  not  unmoral. 
Our  attitude  must  be  nonjudgmental  if  we  are 
to  discover  the  salient  facts  about  any  life.  We 
can  have  all  the  moral  principles  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria herself  in  our  private  lives,  but  we  must 
help  our  patients  to  an  increased  self-awareness 
so  that  they  can  make  decisions  and  choices  com- 
patible with  their  natures.  We  must  try  to  free 
their  imaginations  and  allow  their  burgeoning 
creativeness  to  push  its  way  through  many  layers 
of  stereotyped  conventionality.  As  for  determin- 
ism and  free  will,  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote 
from  my  colleague,  Dr.  Robert  Knight.  He  said: 


"The  opposite  of  determinism  is  not  free  will  at 
all  but  indeterminism  of  pure  chance,  accident, 
unpredictability — in  short,  chaos.  Free  will  re- 
fers to  a  subjective  psychological  experience  and 
to  compai'e  it  to  determinism  is  like  comparing 
the  enjoyment  of  flying  to  the  law  of  gravity." 
Psychiatry,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  rob  man  of 
this  healthful  and  precious  subjective  experience. 
So  now  I  have  held  the  mirror  up  to  us — the 
mirror  of  public  and  professional  opinion.  If  we 
look  like  the  distorted  images  in  the  convex  and 
concave  reflecting  surfaces  seen  at  Coney  Island, 
we  are  still.  I  fear,  recognizable,  even  though  we 
do  not  look  very  pretty. 

J_J;'i  me  now  hold  up  a  mirror  with  a  plane  sur- 
face to  see  what  image  we  psychiatrists  have  of 
ourselves.  The  first  thing  we  see  is  a  certain 
earnestness  and  dedication  to  getting  on  with  a 
difficult  job.  We  see  a  deep  humility  in  the  face 
of  the  vast  and  varied  ignorance  that  confronts 
us,  but  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  where,  as  San- 
tax  ana  used  to  put  it,  we  can  begin  to  define  the 
limits  of  our  ignorance. 

If  we  seem  to  be  divided  into  cliques  or  schools 
with  differing  theories,  I  believe  that  the  more 
enlightened  among  us  are  willing  to  admit  other 
points  of  view  and  have  no  quarrel  with  those 
whose  interest  and  emphasis  is  "organic"  or 
chemical,  provided  they  do  not  claim  to  have  all 
the  answers.  These  differences  have  been  a  rife 
source  of  misunderstanding.  We  see  the  need 
for  us  on  all  sides  and  yet  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  more  of  us  there  are,  the  more  cases  we 
have  to  deal  with.  This  is  not  only  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  populations  but  also  stems  from  the 
fact  that  much  common  deviant  behavior,  once 
thought  of  as  being  bad,  is  now  recognized  as 
evidence  of  psychiatric  illness.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  society,  this  in  itself  makes  such  behavior 
no  less  bad,  but  it  suggests  that  there  may  be 
other  ways  than  punitive  ones  for  dealing  with  it. 
Psychiatry  has  extended  itself  into  other  fields: 
into  medicine  and  the  medical  specialties,  into  law 
and  penology,  the  ministry,  education,  and  now 
city  planning  and  urban  renewal,  not  to  mention 
aviation,  space  exploration,  and  international 
relations.  Our  workaday  companions  are  anthro- 
pologists, biologists,  chemists,  psychologists,  and 
sociologists,  and  even  an  occasional  politician. 
We  are  now  entering  the  complicated  fields  of 
linguistics  and  semantics,  and  before  long  we  will 
be  on  cozy  terms  with  economists  and  historians. 

We  emerged  from  parochialism  after  the  second 
world  war  when  psychiatry  became  for  a  short 
while,  as  was  said  then,  no  longer  the  Cinderella 


of  medicine  but  its  pin-up  girl.  When  the  Group 
for  the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry  was  founded 
in  the  late  'forties,  many  of  us  thought  that  our 
day  had  come.  There  was  an  excitement,  a  cama- 
raderie, and  an  almost  messianic  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  saving  the  world  that  carried  us  over 
many  obstacles.  But  psychiatry  alone  cannot 
save  the  world,  even  though  from  our  point  of 
view  so  many  of  its  most  dreadful  problems  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  man's  unreason  and  of  man's 
greed. 

To  apply  the  knowledge  we  have  gained  from 
individuals  to  masses  and  to  nations,  tempting  as 
it  is,  is  often  unwise.  We  are  unhappily  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  this  knowledge 
frequently  does  not  seem  to  apply  or  that,  if  it 
does,  most  politicians  and  statesmen  turn  a 
skeptical  if  not  a  deaf  ear.  We  must  continue  to 
cultivate  our  own  gardens  and  to  recognize  that 
our  value  in  public  affairs  lies  largely  in  our  in- 
dividual character  and  intelligence,  to  which  our 
professional  training  can  perhaps  add  a  little  in- 
formed judgment  and  common  sense. 

No  one  need  apologize  for  working  with  in- 
dividuals only,  rather  than  attempting  to  cure  the 
ills  of  society.  If  to  rescue  one  single  person 
from  the  throes  of  anxiety  and  depression  seems 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  we  must  remember  what 
a  drop  does  to  the  surface  of  water,  how  it  propa- 
gates ever-widening  circles.  This  holds  both  for 
sickness  and  for  health.  We  need  new  methods  in 
psychiatry  and  we  need  to  subject  our  hypotheses 
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to  the  annealing  flame  of  proof.  The  invention  of 
new  methods  is  the  special  province  of  young  men 
and  women  who  will  preside  over  the  "tooling  up" 
period. 

We  must  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  make 
an  exact  science  of  psychiatry,  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly not  discount  its  achievements  or  general- 
izations just  because  they  may  have  been  arrived 
at  by  methods  neither  statistical  nor  experi- 
mental. This,  to  be  sure,  should  be  our  aim,  but 
the  day  of  a  scientific  "breakthrough"  has  hardly 
arrived.  Neither  the  structure  of  the  protein 
molecule  nor  the  legerdemain  of  a  modern  com- 
puter can  yet  explain  the  vagaries  and  vicissitudes 
of  a  human  being  in  his  struggle  with  destiny. 
We  must  still  trudge  along  the  well-trodden  path 
of  careful  observation  prompted  by  curiosity.  No 
government  grant  will  ever  serve  as  the  dynamic 
equivalent  of  an  inquisitive  and  original  mind. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  science.  We 
should  recall  Alice  who  took  a  bite  of  the  cake 
which  bore  the  legend  "Eat  Me"  and  then  grew 
so  tall  that  she  couldn't  get  through  the  door 
leading  to  the  beautiful  garden. 

Perhaps  I  might  close  this  article  with  the  pic- 
ture of  a  good  psychiatrist  who  should  be  no  nar- 
row specialist  nor  axe  grinder  of  whatever  cant, 
but  rather  one  blessed  with  those  qualities  at- 
tributed to  Sir  Thomas  More,  "a  man  of  an  angel's 
wit  and  singular  learning;  a  man  of  marvelous 
mirth  and  pastimes  and  sometimes  of  as  sad  a 
gravity." 


A  Father  Drowning 

by  Hilary  Corke 


Strike  for  the  land,  strike  for  the  land,  this  hand 

I  thrust  in  the  green  cloggage  for  your  breast, 

My  shore-wife  with  the  coal-fires  in  your  eyes; 

And  now  this  hand  for  her, 

The  darling  tyrant  of  the  nursery  stair 

With  short  fat  arms  that  reach  at  me  like  flowers. 

I  did  not  know,  before  I  was  drowning. 
I  thought,  My  life,  my  life  I  carry  in  hand 
And  must  not  spill  it;  and  it  was  not  mine, 
But  others'  futures  and  your  stricken  eyes, 
My  child  grown  crooked  up  without  my  wall. 
If  I  go  under,  being  weak, 
I  leave  such  imperfections.  Therefore  strike; 
Such  seas  will  drown  the  caller  and  his  call. 

And  all  the  wrongs  I  have  done  you,  which  a  word 
Would  settle,  word  now  water  and  unheard.  .  .  . 


Harper's  Mai 


pro 


Orvieto  Dominos, 

Bolsena  Eels . . . 


A  story  by  Richard  G.  Stem 


X.  he  wind  in  Edward's  lungs,  stored  up  so  long, 
now  had  American  sails  to  fill.  The  white  Fiat 
beetle  was  rattled  as  much  by  this  release  from 
his  Italian  captivity  as  from  the  ninety  kilo- 
meters of  the  Via  Cassia  it  consumed  every  hour. 

Vicky,  however,  was  not  much  of  a  sail.  Most 
of  her  morning's  strength  had  gone  into  evading 
The  Group.  Once  they  were  off  in  the  blue  bus, 
she  felt  like  taking  to  her  bed.  After  all,  they'd 
had  lots  of  warnings  about  being  picked  up,  and 
though  Eddy  was  an  American,  he  teas  twenty- 
five,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  clearly  capable  of 
international  designs. 

But  wasn't  this  secondary?  After  all,  she'd 
come  to  Italy  to  see  and  learn,  and  Eddy  both 
knew  things  and  talked  wonderfully  about  them. 
It  was  he  who'd  shown  her  that  the  Moses  statue 
in  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  was  not  "the  sign-bole  of 
hanker,"  as  The  Guide  put  it,  but  something  more 
complex,    witness    the    hands,    not    "clenched    in 


hanker"  but  only  stroking  the  beard  reflectively. 
Though  Eddy  admitted  at  dinner  that  it  was 
Freud  who'd  first  pointed  this  out,  he  had,  after 
all,  read  Freud,  whereas  The  Guide  had  probably 
never  heard  of  him,  unless  a  plaque  on  one  of  the 
tours  indicated  that  Freud  had  gone  to  the 
johnny  somewhere  in  Nineteen  Ought  Two.  Any- 
way, if  you  started  to  ask  The  Guide  a  question 
in  the  middle  of  his  lecture,  he'd  wave  you  away, 
afraid  he  might  pick  up  in  the  wrong  sentence, 
and  leave  The  Group  without  the  hot  news  that 
the  Sistine's  Giudizio  Universale  was  painted 
thirty  years  after  the  ceiling. 

And  then,  it  was  so  much  nicer  having  your 
own  car.  Eddy  hired  the  Fiat  Six  Hundred  right 
after  she'd  agreed  to  come  with  him.  He  did 
things  right.  Though  she  could  just  see  her 
father,  laid  up  in  bed  after  a  fall  from  Sugar 
Belle — and  thus  with  lots  of  time  to  stew — 
getting  the  news  from  The  Group  that  Victoria 
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had  pone  off  to  Orvieto  for  a  nighl  of  God-knows- 
what  with  a  strange  man.  Not  that  there  was 
going  to  be  any  funny  stuff.  A  little  woo-pitching, 
fine,  but,  though  she  knew  she  must  be  passionate 
from  the  way  she'd  felt  hundreds  of  woo-pitching' 
times.  Vicky  know  also  it  was  wiser  to  save  that 
for  when  you  had  nothing  else  in  life  but  diapers. 
In  the  Flower  Market,  just  across  the  street  from 
Portinari  Drive-Yourself,  Eddy  had  picked  up  a 
still-creamy  lily  from  one  of  the  unsold  hundreds 
thrown  there  by  the  vendors,  and  she  had  its 
curling  flake  in  her  wallet  as  a  good-luck  charm 
against  the  possible  evils  of  the  expedition.  It 
was  going  to  go  all  right. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  get  it,  Eddy.  I  was  think- 
ing about  the  darn  Group.  Will  they  be  surprised! 
They  were  going  to  Orvieto  Thursday,  though 
they  never  make  up  their  stupid  minds  till  it's 
too  late  to  plan  right.  Last  Wednesday,  we  were 
all  set  for  Naples,  bathing  suits,  towels,  every- 
thing, and  where  did  we  end  up  but  in  Cerveteri 
and  Tarquinia  looking  at  Etruscan  tombs!  Not 
that  they  weren't  great  but  we  didn't  use  our 
suits  till  Saturday.  At  Ladispoli.  The  sand  was  as 
black  as  your  hair.  Which  is  great  for  hair,  but 
creepy  to  walk  on.  You  had  the  feeling  every 
dirty  foot  since  the  Etruscans  had  dragged  itself 
on  the  beach." 

"It's  probably  just  the  composition  of  the 
rock.  Even  the  Tyrrhenian's  forceful  enough  to 
launder  a  beach." 

J.  hey'd  planned  to  eat  lunch  in  Viterbo,  but 
Edward  was  so  hungry  that  they  turned  off  the 
Via  Cassia  at  a  place  called  Caprarola  to  find 
food.  He  pulled  out  the  Baedeker  and,  to  his 
amazed  delight,  saw  that  the  little  goat  town  was 
the  site  of  "one  of  the  most  magnificent  chateaux 
of  the  Renaissance  built  by  Vignola  in  1547-59 
for  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese."  He  read  this 
to  Vicky  as  if  talking  about  an  ancestor,  so  happy 
was  he  to  have  stumbled  upon  what  few  tourists 
would  see,  his  Baedeker  being  sixty  years  old  and 
this  road  fit  for  little  more  than  goats  and  Fiat 
beetles.  Theirs  crawled  down  the  hill  in  second, 
and,  sure  enough,  high  on  the  town  like  a  beauti- 
ful forehead,  was  a  gray  palace. 

"Let's  eat  first,"  said  Edward,  "though  I'll  bet 
there  isn't  even  a  trattoria  in  this  metropolis." 

Which  seemed  to  be  correct,  though  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  there  was  a  cafe.  They 
bought  four  gorgeous  chocolate  cakes  shaped  like 
the  funny  Etruscan  tumuli  at  Cerveteri.  Edward 
ate  three  of  them. 

Then  they  drove  up  to  the  palace  courtyard, 


where,  to  their  surprise,  five  large  cars  were 
parked.  "Maybe  the  Farnese  still  live  here,"  e 
Edward.  He  got  out  and  ran  around  to  open  her 
door,  getting  what  he  wanted — a  good  view  of 
her  legs  which  he  had  so  happily  stroked  the 
night  before  and  with  which  he  planned  to  be  in 
more  intimate  contact  tonight  in  Orvieto. 

The  cars  were  not  the  property  of  the  Farnese, 
but  of  an  outfit  called  Royal  Films  which  was 
right-then-and-there  making  a  film  about  Napo- 
leon's sister,  Pauline.  In  fact,  said  the  lady 
custodian,  La  Lollobrigida  was  in  the  garden  at 
this  very  moment,  with  about  a  hundred  other 
people,  the  implication  being  that  they  were 
trampling  the  lawns  entrusted  to  her  care  by 
Rome.  Edward's  disappointment  at  this  invasion 
of  his  discovery  was  mollified;  he  bought  the 
tickets  of  admission  ravenous  for  a  view  of  The 
Lollobrigida. 

For  an  hour,  then,  he  and  Vicky  leaned  against 
a  wall  while  prop  men  arranged  shrubs  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  cameras  which  finally  ground 
away  at  a  woman  in  green  velvet  and  gold  plumes 
cavorting  on  a  tranquilized  stallion  over  the 
undefended  lawns.  Edward's  eyes  strained  with 
avidity,  until  a  Napoleonic  extra  said  the  cavorter 
was  only  The  Lollobrigida's  contra figura ;  The 
Lollobrigida  herself  was  off  in  a  corner,  where, 
indeed,  Edward  and  Vicky  saw  her  in  a  duplicate 
of  the  gold  plumes,  probably  pining  for  nice 
company.  But  it  was  lunchtime,  too  late  to  satisfy 
her.  Not  until  they  were  back  on  the  Via  Cassia, 
Edward's  stomach  thunderous  with  hunger,  did 
they  realize  that  they  hadn't  gone  inside  the 
chateau. 

In  Viterbo,  they  ate  in  a  vaulted  trattoria 
called  Spacca.  "It  means  'split,'  I  think,"  he  said. 
"I'm  ready  to,"  and  staggered  out  under  the 
weight  of  lasagne  al  forno,  vitello  arrosto,  piselli, 
patate,  formaggio,  and  frutto. 

"How  is  it  you're  not  fat?"  asked  Vicky,  a 
little  aghast  at  his  large  body  heaving  for  breath 
under  the  black  sport  shirt,  his  head  sweating 
more  from  the  working  interior  than  from  the 
roaring,   stupefying  one  o'clock  sun. 

"Nature.  I  don't  help  it.  It's  great  camouflage 
for  gluttons.  I'm  really  pretty  hard,"  and  he  sup- 
pressed the  afterword,  "You'll  soon  see." 

He  asked  directions  for  the  Duomo,  and  they 


"Teeth,  Dying,  and  Other  Matter?"  is  the  title 
of  Richard  G.  Stern's  next  volume  (of  stories, 
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irove  the  ctosed-in,  cobbled  streets  of  the  me- 
dieval quarter  until  they  saw  it  in  a  fine  little 
piazza,  flanked  by  a  palazzo  with  a  Gothic  log- 
gia and  a  half-zebra-striped  campanile  to  the 
left.  They  parked  in  front  of  the  palazzo,  which, 
said  Edward,  was  where  the  people  of  Viterbo 
locked  up  the  cardinals  in  1270  to  see  if  hunger 
would  force  them  to  end  two  years  of  indecision 
and  choose  a  Pope. 
"Did  it  work  out?" 

"Gregory  the  Tenth.  Hunger's  a  great  per- 
suader," and  he  helped  her  out,  filling  up  again 
on  her  legs.  "We're  parked  right  where  Hadrian 
the  Fourth,  the  only  English  Pope,  Nicholas 
Breakspear  .  .  ." 

"It  rhymes,"  said  Vicky. 

".  .  .  made  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  First 
hold  his  stirrup." 

In  the  trattoria,  Edward  had  reread  Baedeker 
in  the  toilet  and  was  more  primed  than  usual. 
Though  for  sight-seeing  he  was  always  primed. 
It  was  serious  work  if  you  did  it  right  The 
night  before,  he'd  looked  up  the  appropriate 
quotations  in  Dante  and  written  them  into  the 
end  pages  of  the  Baedeker,  starring  them  to  cor- 
respond with  the  text.  This  was,  in  a  sense,  pay- 
ment for  Vicky's  companionship,  the  entrance 
fee  to  what  he  would  later  guide  her  to,  the  self- 
discovery  of  lovemaking. 

An   old   lady   sitting   on    a   chair   outside    the 
Duomo    drew    a    six-inch    key    from    her    dress 
opened  the  door,  and  led  them  inside.  It  was  the 
first  Gothic  church  Vicky  had  seen  in  Italy    and 
after  three  weeks  of  baroque  Roman   churches 
where   every   chapel,    every    inch    seemed    to    be 
straining  for  independent  beauty,  the  stripped- 
down    masterfulness    of    the    high,    proud    nave 
made  her  feel  high  and  proud  herself.   Edward 
too  was  hushed,  and  forgot  about  Guv  de  Mont- 
fort  stabbing  Richard  of  Cornwall's  son  as  the 
consecrated    bread    was    being    elevated    at    the 
altar.  He  followed  the  old   woman,   listening  to 
her  devoted,  unmechanical  talk  about  the  dates 
of  the  church,  the  Mantegna,  and  the  frescoes 
uncovered  by  the  bombing  in  '44,  which  looked 
like  broken  bodies  issuing  from  graves  for  the 
Last  Judgment.  A  believer  in  nothing,  Edward 
was  still  a  lover  of  churches— like  the  Romans 
who,   the  man  at  Portinari   Drive- Yourself  had 
told  him,   "manufacture  the  faith  which   is  be- 
lieved elsewhere." 

On  the  way  out  of  Viterbo  they  stopped  fifteen 
minutes  at  the  Museo  and  looked  at  the  Etruscan 
sarcophagi  and  pottery.  "They're  so  calm  about 
death,"  said  Vicky.  "Maybe  that's  what  they 
lived  for,  to  teach  other  people  how  to  die" 


Edward,  a  little  annoyed  at  the  rhetoric,  said 
there  were  too  many  signs  of  the  good  life  found 
in  their  tombs,  and  pointed  to  what  she  had 
missed,  a  couple  playing  with  each  other's  naked- 
ness, etched  finely  on  the  black  back  of  a  van- 
ished mirror.  "It's  when  you  live  to  the  full  that 
you  can  die  well,"  he  said,  preparing  her  for  the 
evening  with  this  rhetorical  turn  of  his  own. 

Which  she  suspected,  but  the  way  things  were, 
seeing  so  much  commemorated  life,  she  could 
take  in  stride  what  was  to  come.  She  would  be 
calm  and  intelligent,  equipped,  like  an  Etruscan, 
with  her  curled-up  lily  corresponding  to  the  little 
plate  they  carried  in  their  stone  hands  on  which 
there  was  a  piece  of  stone  fruit  for  the  death 
god. 

They'd  planned  to  swim  in  Lake  Bolsena,  partly 
because  of  something  in  Dante,  but  Edward  had 
missed  the  turnoff  because  he'd  followed  a  sign 
to  Montefiascone,  and  they'd  gone  up  for  a  bottle 
of  what  Baedeker  called  "the  best  muscatel  in 
Italy."  The  bottle  had  the  "Est,  Est,  Est"  motto 
on  it,  said  Edward,  because  of  a  valet  who'd  been 
sent  ahead  by  his  master  to  test  the  best  wines 
and  mark  "Est"  on  the  inn  doors  where  they  were 
served.  At  Montefiascone,  he'd  written  it  three 
times,  and  his  master  stayed  and  died  there. 


It  was  a  happy  indirection;  the  main  road  to 
Orvieto    could    not    have    been    more    beautiful 
They  were  haying  in  the  fields,  and  oxen  drew 
wagons  full  of  the  golden  stuff  along  the  road 
Now  and  then,  they  passed  country  versions  of 
the  papal  loggia  where  people  talked  and  drank 
among  white   hens   out   of   the   sun.    Vicky   felt 
queerly  ashamed  to  be  so  free,  so  easily  motor- 
ized, with  no  mission  but  sight-seeing  and  the  . 
diffused   expectation   of  love. 

Edward,  too.  was  half  enchanted  by  the  heat,' 
the  wine,  the  sense  of  this  blonde  girl  feeling 
it  with  him,  driving  easily  through  the  flaming 
delicate   hills   cultivated   to   the   last    inch   by   a 
people  articulate  not  in  the  mouth,  but  in  gesture 
and  posture.   Half  an  hour  from  Montefiascone, 
the    Fiat    crawled    through    the    medieval,    the 
Roman,    the    Etruscan    walls    into    the    skinny 
cobbled  ways  of  Orvieto,  going  in  second,  dodg- 
ing men,  women,  children,  past  little  open  stores 
into  and  out  of  little  piazzas,  by  chocolate  and 
gray  palazzi,  and  then,  following  the  arrows,  ar- 
riving at  the  Duomo  in  front  of  the  astonishing 
facade,   gold,    blue,    rose,    all    the    colors   of    the 
road  and  fields,  sculpted,  assembled,   "the  most 
beautiful  polychromatic  monument  in  the  world," 
said  Baedeker,  a  gorgeous  face  for  the  tremen- 
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This  man  isn't  just  sniffing  a  glass  of  whisky. 
He's  blending  the  world's  finest  Scotch. 


You  could  ray  George  Thomson  trained  all  his  life  to  he  our  master  blender.  He  began  his  appren- 
ticeship at  15.  He  is  shown  in  the  Sample  Room  at  oar  Kilmarnock  blending  house  in  Scotland. 


Each  of  the  101  distilleries  in  Scotland 
produces  a  mall  whisky  that  has  its  own 
personality  and  distinctions.  It's  George 
Thomson's  responsibility  to  decide 
which  of  these  "single  malts"  have  the 
maturity  and  character  to  go  into 
Johnnie  Walker  Black  Label. 

Using  his  meticulous,  authoritarian 
sense  of  smell  alone.  Mr.  Thomson  se- 
lects more  than  40  of  the  finest  of  these 
for  rich  flavor  and  smoothness  And  he 
blends  them  so  that  the  unique  flavor  of 


Johnnie  Walker  Black  Label  always  re- 
mains the  same. 

The  final  step  in  the  master  blender's 

art.  I  o  this  sumptuous  blend  of  mature. 
flavorful  Highland  malts,  George  I  bom- 
son  adds  just  the  exact  amount  oi  aged 
Scotch  grain  whisk)  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  unique  formula  that  is  Johnnie 
Walker  Black  Label. 

Every  bottle  o(  this  incomparable 
whisk)  is  a  tribute  to  George  Thomson's 
master)  of  the  art  of  making  Scotch. 


Do  you  buy  premium-priced  Scotch* 

If  you're  paying  for  "the  best."  yoi 
reall)  ought  to  be  getting  all  the  smootl 
Scotch  richness  and  Scotch  character  of 
Johnnie  Walker  Black  Label. 

Its  superiority  is  recognized  through 
out  the  world  by  authorities  who  kno\4 
Scotch  uhisk\.  It's  in  such  demand  it 
the  United  Kingdom  that  it's  actual! 
rationed  there.  Fortunately,  currenl 
U.  S.  quotas  ot  Black  label  permit  you 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  supply. 

Ask  tor  Black  Label  tonight.  Its 
smooth,  satisfying  flavor  could  change 
your  taste  for  line  Scotch. 


BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND.  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY.  86.8  PROOF. 
IMPORIED  BY  CANADA  DRY  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK 


dous  black-and-white-striped  body   roaring  back 

of   it. 

"My  God,"  said  Vicky. 

Among  the  other  tourists  and  cars  and  buses 

and "  the  postcard  shops,  and  the  soldiers  and 
the  Orvietians,  they  stared  at  the  dazzling  front. 
Edward  road  out  the  description  in  Baedeker,  the 
commissioning  of  the  church  by  Urban  the 
Fourth  alter  the  "miracle  of  Bolsena,"  the  ap- 
pearance of  drops  of  blood  on  the  bread  conse- 
crated by  a  doubting  Bohemian  priest.  "1263. 
The  Feast  of  Corpus  Domini."  A  great  bell 
sounded  in  the  square,  five  thirty.  On  a  tower,  a 
bronze  man  struck  a  bell  with  a  bronze  hammer. 

"But  how  darling,"  said  Vicky  softly. 

"What,  dear?"  asked  Edward,  touched. 

She  pointed  to  the  bronze  man.  "Isn't  this 
the  nicest  place  you've  ever  seen,  Eddy?  I  think 
I  could  live  here  forever." 

"It  is  especially  nice,"  said  Edward.  "Let's 
go  see  the  Signorellis  while  it's  still  light,"  and 
he  took  her  bare  arm  against  his  own  half- 
bare  one,  and  walked  up  the  steps,  and  through 
the  central  portal. 

"I  thought  it  would  be  bigger."  Edward  had 
a  book  of  the  Signorellis  back  home  in  New 
York.  He  sat  back  under  the  portrait  of  Dante, 
his  head  against  the  signature  "Mario  e  Do- 
menicho  '48,"  took  out  his  black-and-silver  opera 
glasses,  and  studied  one  section  of  the  great  fres- 
coes at  a  time,  smiling  when  he  saw  familiar 
figures,  the  young  man  with  arms  on  hips,  the 
prostitute  with  hand  out  for  money,  the  woman 
riding  the  devil's  back  toward  the  pileup  of  the 
damned.  Edward's  favorite  sections  were  those 
filled  with  the  colors  of  life,  the  prostitute's  blue 
shawl,  the  blue-and-yellow-striped  pants  of  the 
young  man,  the  plumed  hats,  the  bulging  brown 
money  sacks.  Edward's  book  was  only  black-and- 
white.  It  was  the  surprise  of  Signorelli's  colors 
that  thrilled  him  most,  and  the  color  was  strongest 
in  the  narratives  of  life.  On  the  side  of  the  left 
wall  was  Signorelli  himself,  standing  in  black 
with  the  church's  treasurer,  thoughtful  and  a 
little  surprised  at  what  he'd  created.  Never  in 
his  life  had  Edward  been  so  absorbed  by  paint- 
ing. He  even  forgot  about  Vicky,  who,  though 
very  happy  in  the  lovely  chapel,  and  particularly 
taken  with  the  sweet,  strong  blues  in  Fra  Angel- 
ico's  sections,  was  getting  neck-weary. 

"I  think  the  light  will  be  better  in  the  morn- 
ing," she  said. 

"Ten  minutes  more,"  said  Edward.  "Why  don't 
you  see  what's  in  the  other  chapel?  And  tell  me, 
so  I  don't  have  to  see  it."  And  his  eyes  were  back 
in  the  opera  glasses. 


a  story  by  Richard  G.  Stern        73 

As  it  turned  out,  Edward  did  not  see  what  was 
in  the  other  chapel,  and  did  not  see  Vicky  again 
either,  except    for  the   thirl  ds  when   she 

ran  in,  breathless  and  wild,  to  whisper,  shatter- 
ingly.  "It's  The  Croup.  The  Group!  I  had  to  tell 
'em  I  came  on  my  own,  and  I've  go1  to  go  I 
with  them.  Now."  And  then,  as  his  insides  broke 
up.  she  blew  him  a  kiss,  and  he  watched  through 
the  opera  glasses  as  his  lovely  blonde  girl  joined 
the  bunch  of  weary  sheep  following  a  dark, 
gabbing  female  up  the  great  nave  and  out  the 
central    portal    of   the   cathedral. 

Head  in  his  hands,  Edward  shook  it  back  and 
forth  until  he  realized  that  he  was  becoming  an 
object  of  touristic  concern.  He  clicked  shut  the 
glasses  and  headed  out  after  The  Group. 

Maybe  she'd  get  away  from  them.  But  where 
would  they  meet?  The  car?  Or  in  the  Signorelli 
chapel?  She'd  said  the  morning  light  would  be 
better.  But  the  night?  The  night.  He  ran  into 
the  piazza  in  time  to  see  the  fat,  idiotic  back- 
side of  the  blue  bus  waddling  off  down  the  street. 
"Holy  God,"  said  Edward.  "They're  probably  off 
for  Siena."  He  touched  some  holy  water  to  his 
perspiring  head.  "No.  Not  that.  They're  off  to 
a  hotel,  and  she'll  be  back.  Yes." 

VVith  this,  Edward  felt  a  little  better.  Also 
hungry,  nervously  hungry.  He  asked  one  of  the 
piazza-loungers  if  there  were  a  decent  hotel 
nearby,  and  got  directed  to  a  small  albergo.  His 
room  on  the  top  floor  looked  out  on  the  upper  left 
transept  of  the  Duomo,  topped  by  a  small  bell, 
and  peppered  with  five  small  gargoyles;  beyond, 
in  haze,  were  the  violet  hills  of  Umbria.  It  was 
the  nicest  hotel  room  he'd  ever  stayed  in; 
eighteen  hundred  lire,  three  dollars'  worth  of 
irreplaceable  niceness.  Edward  lay  back  on  the 
beautiful  double  bed,  the  matrimoniale  which 
would  have  been  his  night's  paradise.  Maybe  he 
could  make  it  for  a  night  without  Vicky.  After 
all,  he'd  lasted  twenty-five  years  without  her. 
Considering  that  seven  weeks  ago  he'd  been  at 
a  desk  thirty-five  floors  up  in  the  thunder  of 
New  York,  his  head  screaming  with  burdens,  he 
was  pretty  lucky,  with  or  without  her.  He  dressed 
and  went  out  to  find  a  restaurant.  People  were 
going  home  along  the  mocha  streets,  and  Edward 
walked  among  them,  taking  the  wall  against  the 
cars,  bikes,  and  Vespas  which  snaked  in  and  out 
of  the  road.  Dusk  came  in  like  a  man  happy  to 
be  home  from  work,  and  lights  flicked  on  in 
houses. 

Orvieto.  It  had  been  a  great  city 
can  League,  Volsinii.   Now  it  had 
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lace,  wine,  postcards,  and  fifteen  thousand  peo- 
ple   walking    the    chocolate    corridors,    smiling. 
Mostly  smiling.  The  people  at  the  albergo,  the 
padrona,  the  waiter,   the  maid,  all  smiled  with 
especial  sweetness.  Did  the  town  make  for  sweet- 
ness? He  was  back  at  the  Duomo,  beautiful  in 
an    evening   gown    of  spotlight.  Its    steps    were 
crowded    with    soldiers— it    must    be    a    base- 
mothers  and  children,  young  men.  Edward  went 
across    to    a    restaurant    terrace    in    the    piazza, 
faced  the  facade,  and  ordered  a  mezzo-] itro  of 
Orvieto,  pasta,  eggplant  Parmigiano,  and  roast 
beef    Bolognese.    At    the    other    occupied    table, 
three  soldiers  gorged  while  he  waited  tensely  for 
his  own  parade  of  marvels,   which,   when   they 
came,  he  consumed   in   a  frenzy  of  bliss   under 
the  rouged  holy  beauty  and  the  crescent   moon. 
The  cost  was  two-and-a-half  dollars:  maybe  one 
could  spend  a   life   in   Orvieto.   Did   the   Duomo 
need  an  up-and-coming,  an  up-and-been  PR  man? 
A  group  of  soldiers  came  along,  singing,  say- 
ing something  or  other  about  ragazzr .   Edward 
heaved  himself  down  the  piazza,  through  the  cob- 
bled streets  of  the  town.  In  a  large  square  faced 
by  two  palazzi,  he  heard  some  loud  talk,  turned 
and  saw  a  huge  spool  of  film  feeding  a  movie 
projector.    He    understood    only    isolated   words. 
"strano,"    "amove,"    mangiare,"    "displace."     A 
white  cat  walked  by,  striped  by  the  bars  of  the 
staircase.    Edward    walked    out    of    the    square, 
down    two    still    streets,    then,    in    a    third,    saw 
fifteen   faces,   mostly   elderly   people,   craned    to- 
ward a  boxed  light  in  a  corner  of  a  bar:  Edward 
recognized    the    mock-heroic    tune    which    intro- 
duced Carosello,  Channel  One's  evening  collection 


of  commercials.  Further  up,  four  soldiers,  and 
two  girls  giggling  at  them.  More  streets,  the 
same  streets,  and.  now  and  then,  the  voices  of 
Carosello  crashing  out  of  a  window. 

Back   at   the    Duomo    Edward    saw    about   ten 
young  men,  four  of  whom  were  sitting  on  the 
black  and  white  steps  playing  an   accordion,   a 
guitar,  a  cow  bell,  and  a  rattle.  The  song  was 
called  "Domino,  Domino,"  and  Edward  thought 
the  words  were  something  like  "Domino,  Domino, 
you're  the  one  thing  I  have  in  the  world,  dear. 
Domino,    Domino,   there   is    nothing  but  you    in 
the  world,  dear."   In  the  middle  of  the  song,  the 
ten-thirty  bells  from  the  bronze  man's  hammer 
sounded,  filling  out  a  guitar  chord.  The  six  men 
around  the  musicians  were  motionless  with  at- 
tention,  fixed   as   those  figures   in   the   frescoes 
fifty  yards  away  from  them.  Edward  went  to  the 
staircase   that   led   from   the   piazza   toward   his 
rgo  and  sat  in  the  shadow,  listening  to  the 
songs,  the  only  noise  in  the  square:  "Jealousy," 
"Volare,"  "Begin  the  Beguine."  "11  pleut  dans  mon 
coeur."  Two  of  the  young  men  broke  the  circle 
with  "Ciao."  Then  two  others.  "Don't  leave,  boys," 
hoped  Edward. 

What  else  was  there?  Walled  up  in  the  little 
town,  the  three  movies  seen,  fired  of  Carosello, 
without  girls.  Not  unlike  New  York,  really,' 
except  that  there  the  noise  disguised  the  situa- 
tion. It  was  clearer  in  Orvieto,  pathetically 
clearer.  That  was  the  difference.  With  another: 
in  New  York  there  was  no  Duomo,  and  no  Signor- 
elli  chapel  saying,  "It's  been  done.  boys.  We've 
reached  it.  Peddle  your  postcards,  and  go  on 
home."  The  town  had  stopped  around  "the  great- 


M,  polychromatic  monument  in  the  world"  and 
J  "great  milestone  in  the  history  of  painting  « 

"Ind  what  did  Signorelli's  frescoes  have  to  tell 

th;  boys?  That  they  would  be  judged,  here  and 

v    before  and  later,  playing  "Dommo    Dom- 

^  Peddling  postcards,  driving  Fiats,  judged 

S  everyone    else   according    to    (he   ab* 
black.and-white  standards  of  the  GK«d«to   [7«- 

^e.Bell.ac ^dion,  rattle,  guitar  the -t- 

watered    down    and    moved    smgl, j-«to,    *<   ^e 
eranes   in   Dante  flying   toward   the   Nil 
Z  cians,  the  soldiers,  Edward,  needed  Vickys 
-     opportunity,    cars.    ,-..:;-    *    £    o« tof 
the  walled-in  city.  Unless  they  were  the  one  in 
ton  mmion  already  wise,  ready  to  be  judged  on 
the  selling  of  postcards.  Signorellipamtedh^ 

self  ;„  a  black  cloak,  and  showed  his  white  hair 
Lning  out  of  a  soft  black  cap    The  «.    of 

his  piduve  was  finely  colored,  hotly  fo,  life, 
;;Jlv   for   afterlife,  but   all  colored.   SignoreUi 

worked    in    this    little    hill    town,    on    his    back 

:;;-nin,  his  neck  like  the  wall-curved  fl,ures^ 

his  frescoes,  three,  four,  five  years,  need  g ^noth 
ing  else  after  his  days  but  bed,  a  bottle  of  the 

local  wine,  maybe  now  and  then  a  girl.  One  in 

matrimoniale    as   the    great    ue  pnthpdval 

night,  followed  by  two  dings  of  the  cathedral 
beU,  asynchronized  with  it.  "V-cky  a aid  E* 
ward  His  body  felt  hollower  than  any  bell.  And 
hers?  Was  it  waiting  in  some  Sienese  aloergo  for 
his  body  clapper  to  sound  it? 

A  bad  night.  The  watchtower  clock,  the ^bronze 
bells  and  his  need,  unslakable  by  pillow  He 
St  sleep  till  two-thirty,  and  then  woke  at 
six  to  the  sound  of  a  man  delivering  bread  on  a 
Vespa. 


At  seven  he  went  over  to  the  Duomo  to  see  if 
Vicky   was    in    the   chapel.    It   was    closed,    and 
Edward  refused  the  porter's  offer  to  unlock  it 
^  went  down  the  street  to  a  bar  for  an  espres^ 
and  pastry,  then  drove  off,  his  insides  thunderous 
Jor  tood    and  stopped  at  the  first  trattona  on 
he    oad  where  he  ate  six  rolls,  with  butter  and 
am    and  drank  two  cups  of  caffelatte.  Replete 
he"  as  back  in  the  white  beetle  and  headmg  UP 
the  dazzling  road  toward  the  Lago  del  Bol sena 
where  he'd  take  a  swim  before  going  on  to  Rome. 
Two  nights  ago,  for  Vicky    he'd  written  down 
the    quotation    from    Purgatory,    XXIV,    about 
Pope  Martin  the  Fourth,  whose  face  was  more 


a  story  by  Rickm  Stern        7.', 

transformed    by    diet    than    any    other    of 
Canto's   gluttons: 


Ebbc  la  santa  Clr< 
Torso    fu:   ■ 

Ue  dc  Bolscna  c  h 

Martin  of  Tours,   who  had   the   Holy   Church  in 
his  arms,  and  now,  in  Purgatory,  did  without  his 

beloved  Bolsena  eels  cooked  in  white  wine. 

He  fc00k  his  Hawaiian  trunks  from  the  glove 
slot,  got  a  cabin  for  fifty  lire,  hung  his >  shirt, 
slacks  and  underdrawers  over  a  sign  about  swim- 
ming three  hours  "dopo  pasta,"  put  on  his  suit, 
which  his  sister  said  made  him  look  like  a  pine- 
;  e  and  walked  into  the  marshy,  leguminous 
ST  Of*  to  the  right  was  the  island  where, 
Baedeker  reported, 


Amalsuntha,  Queen  of  the  Goths,  the  only 

ST atLglvmlr^  her  cousin  Theo- 

latit   whom   she   had   elevated   to   the   rank 

of   co-regent. 

Edward  went  in  the  water,  finely  cool,  and 
swam  his  perfect,  boy's-camp  crawl,  fiftj    feet 
,  n     ,■  for  v  beyond  the  furthest  Italian  swrm- 
mei-    To  his  left  was  the  other  island    where 
BdeL  Placed  Kin,  Donon^h  0«  sur- 
render to  the  Pope  in  1064.  "That 's  not  for  me 
Zi     Edward.     He     headed     for     Ama  son  has 
Prison.  Not  more  than  four  strokes  further    he 
felt  a  fire  shoot  through  his  stomach.  He  grunted 
lift   pain,    cached    his   stoma^a„d<UH,h 

over.  Cramps.  Sweat  poured  off  taa  head,  *u 

stopped  moving.  -*•£££%£££% 
tried  to  turn  over  on  h, b^  »  He 

pouring  into  the  UKev  die  , 
\et  himself  go  all  the  way   down,  knees   to  h 
chest    was  cooled  by  the  water,  touched    he  ooz 
"bottom,  stood  on  one  leg,  then  bowedartJJ 
toward  shore,  doubled  up  again,   sank,  touched 
bXm,  loPPed  again,  sank  once  ~^£ 
straightened,  and  hopped  once  m  u a  i 

ing  in  his  stomach  and  ^    ;^n^onough 
turned  his  face  from  shore  toward  King 
O'Brien's  island,  and  vomited  into  the  lak e    H 

rsb:^:^m:;it;;::"^:;;;tiheari,. 

t0  A,  e.  an  oris  rest,  he  took  off  his  trunks 
Cloven  the  sport  ^^ 
sigl,  about  "not  swimming  till  three  nor 

""sfg'i'is."  he  grouted.  "I  ought  to  pay  attention 
to  these  damn  signs." 
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Senator  Eugene  McCarthy 

How  to  succeed  by  ignoring  your  well-wishers 


by  Marshall  Smelser 


A  Minnesota  friend  who  never  doubted 
the  Senator's  prowess  as  a  scholar, 
farmer,  and  first  baseman  .  .  .  can't 
quite  get  used  to  his  unnerving  habit 
of  winning  elections. 

A.  he  name  of  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  of 
Minnesota  keeps  cropping  up  as  a  possible  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Vice  President.  Though  he  is 
said  to  be  a  long  shot,  it  just  might  happen.  So  I 
feel  this  is  the  moment  to  get  my  particular  I- 
knew-him-when  story  on  record.  Since  I  am  a 
historian  by  trade  I  have  a  special  duty  in  the 
matter;  for  in  his  case  I  have  been  privileged 
not  merely  to  observe  but  to  make  history.  The 
Senator,  I  may  say,  has  arrived  at  his  present 
eminence  only  because  he  willfully  flouted  my 
advice  about  two  crucial  decisions.  This,  I  think, 
establishes  me  as  what  may  be  called  a  key  figure 
in  his  career. 

I  first  met  Gene  when  we  were  both  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  College  of  St.  Thomas  in  St.  Paul  and, 
by  the  luck  of  the  draw,  shared  an  office.  He  had 
become  a  college  teacher  more  or  less  inad- 
vertently. 

After  World  War  II,  the  McCarthys  had  bought 
a  farm  near  Watkins,  Minnesota,  where  his 
family  has  lived  for  almost  a  century.  After  they 
renovated  the  house,  the  children  down  the  road 
said,  "It  isn't  a  real  farm,  they  got  a  bathroom." 

Gene  hoped  to  start  a  private  high  school  near- 
by. However,  his  chief  concern  was  for  the 
problems  of  the  small  farmers  in  the  surround- 
ing country.  He  had  done  graduate  work  in 
economics  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  had 
great  faith  in  the  consumer-cooperative  move- 
ment as  a  cure  for  endemic  poverty.   So  he  spent 


a  good  deal  of  his  time  talking  to  the  needier 
farmers  about  co-ops. 

Then  a  floodtide  of  returning  veterans  began 
to  swamp  the  colleges.  The  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Thomas  persuaded  Gene  to  leave  the 
farm  to  teach  economics,  while  his  wife  Abigail 
taught  English  at  the  nearby  College  of  St. 
Catherine.  The  McCarthys  lived  in  a  converted 
basement  until  the  college  acquired  some  govern- 
ment-surplus barracks  for  temporary  faculty 
housing  on  the  campus.  Gene  is  skilled  in  all  the 
domestic  crafts  except  plumbing,  for  which  the 
rural  Minnesota  of  his  youth  made  no  demand. 
One  of  his  colleagues  once  remarked,  "I  hate  that 
man.  My  wife  keeps  saying,  'If  you  had  a  modicum 
of  mechanical  ability  you  could  make  our  place 
as  comfortable  as  Gene  makes  theirs.'  " 

In  the  fall  of  1946,  Gene  and  Abigail  drove  my 
family  up  to  their  Watkins  farm  for  a  weekend. 
As  we  rode.  Gene  appraised  the  value  of  the  farms 
and  the  caliber  of  the  owners  by  his  own  yard- 
sticks— the  number  and  quality  of  animals  fed 
and  the  sizes  of  the  October  woodpiles.  And  he 
enthralled  our  daughter  with  stories  about  his 
wife's  grandmother,  who  appeased  hostile,  hungry 
Indians   with  gifts  of  homemade  bread. 

As  an  economics  professor  McCarthy  was  con- 
cerned more  with  the  distribution  of  wealth  than 
with  its  production  or  consumption.  The  effect  on 
his  students  was  mixed.  After  a  semester  of  ex- 
posure to  McCarthy's  ideas  of  social  justice,  one 
young  conservative  protested,  "Professor,  you're 
softening  us  up  so  we  won't  be  able  to  go  out  of 
here  and  compete!" 

Gene  and  I  both  hankered  after  active  involve- 
ment in  local  politics — the  result  perhaps  of  the 
frustrating  wartime  years  we  had  both  spent  in 
voteless  Washington.  We  sought  the  advice  of 
a  state  legislator  Gene  knew.  "Go  over  to  Min- 


neapolis  and  get  in  on  Hubert  Humphrey's  ac- 
tion," he  said. 

The  magical  Humphrey — then  Mayor  of  Min- 
neapolis— and  his  talented  circle  of  University 
of  Minnesota  political  scientists  had  recently 
united  the  Democratic  and  Farmer-Labor  parties. 
But  its  cohesion  was  now  threatened  by  a  fac- 
tional struggle  between  a  "left  wing"  of  Marxist 
radical  persuasion  and  liberals  like  ourselves 
whose  roots  were  in  the  New  Deal  and  the  Mid- 
western progressive  movement  of  the  elder  La 
Follette.  Ours  was  the  "right-wing"  point  of  view 
by  DFL  standards.  Humphrey  urged  us  to  move 
into  the  party  in  Ramsey  County  (St.  Paul)  with 
as  many  like-minded  friends  as  we  could  muster. 
They  proved  to  be  scarce  in  1947. 

I  recall  one  early  morning  caucus  when  Gene 
and  Abigail  failed  to  appear,  leaving  my  wife  and 
me  alone.  "Maybe  the  McCarthys  aren't  with 
it."  I  said  and  reflected  bleakly  on  the  mercurial 
nature  of  most  eager  volunteer  politicos.  As  it 
turned  out,  Abigail  was  suffering  the  first  morn- 
ing-sickness of  a  pregnancy,  and  Gene  had  stayed 
home  to  see  her  through  it. 

In  our  preliminary  rites  before  the  county 
convention,  I  nominated  Gene  McCarthy  for  the 
first  time  in  his  career  for  a  political  task.  Gene 
and  I  were  the  caucus  of  the  "right  wing"  and 
we  had  to  choose  a  leader.  After  we  ticked  off  a 
list  of  all  the  elected  delegates  who  might  be 
suitable,  I  said,  "I  guess  you're  all  that's  left." 
But  I  faced  this  dismaying  shortage  of  talent 
with  bravado.  In  my  spirited  nominating  speech 
I  hit  the  Irish  Catholic  Democrats  with  Mc- 
Carthy's still  hush-hush  career  in  Army  Signals 
(Patriotism),  and  harvested  the  flinty-eyed 
Farmer-Labor  types  by  offering  them  "a  plain 
dirt  farmer  from  Watkins,  the  only  candidate 
who  owns  a  walking  plow"  (Populism).  We  had 
only  one  opponent,  and  a  lady  nominated  him 
with  the  peroration,  "I  haven't  got  anything 
against  professors,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
a  man  who  works  for  a  living."  We  drones  won 
handily,  and  the  "right  wing"  (mostly  AFL 
leaders,  professors,  and  soreheads)  were  elated. 
A  few  days  later  the  "left  wing"  massacred  us  on 
the  convention  floor. 

Since  the  convention  proper  had  no  nominees 

Marshall  Smelser  has  held  many  minor  Demo- 
cratic party  offices — from  precinct  committeeman 
to  tally  clerk  of  a  national  convention.  He  is 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  author  of  several  books,  and  this  year 
In  holds  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  while  writing 
a  history  of  the  United  States  during  the  Ad- 
ministrations of  Jefferson  and  Madison. 
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to  select,  its  chief  business  was  to  choose  party 
officers.  The  "right  wing"  got  none.  The  con- 
vention also  adopted  a  platform.  In  the  style  then 
prevalent  in  left-wing  circles,  its  planks  ranged 
from  world  problems  to  St.  Paul  streetcar  fares. 
After  I  was  booed  for  defending  the  Truman 
Doctrine,  Gene  suggested  that  I  might  do  better 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  popular  Carfare 
Plank,  calling  on  Archbishop  Murray  to  cut  the 
pew  rents  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  We  went  home 
defeated.  But  Gene  McCarthy  had  emerged  our 
leader  against  all  who  booed  the  Truman  Doctrine 
and  attacked  Humphrey  as  a  reactionary  lackey 
of  the  interests. 

No  Onion  Grower 

Some  anomaly  in  the  bony  structure  of  one  foot 
had  made  Gene  unacceptable  to  the  armed  forces. 
But  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  doing  a  secret 
civilian  job  in  Pentagon  communications.  He  had 
also  had  a  notable  career  as  a  first  baseman  and 
relief  pitcher  in  the  Soo  Valley  League,  where  he 
learned  to  take  the  inevitable  ball-park  catcalls. 
Gene  adapted  the  technique  of  bench  jockeying  to 
convention  heckling.  When  the  "left  wing"  became 
too  odious,  we  put  our  heads  between  our  knees 
and  let  fly  loud  political  epithets.  Neither  the 
chairman  nor  speaker  could  locate  the  source. 

Within  a  year  Gene  became  Ramsey  County 
Chairman  of  the  DFL,  a  job  which  seemed  to  me 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  his  limited  talents  and 
experience.  But  in  1948  when  he  said  he  might  run 
for  Congress  I  knew  he  wras  rushing  things.  After 
all,  he  had  only  been  in  politics  twenty  months. 
I  told  him  he  should  take  a  Ph.D.  at  Notre  Dame's 
Medieval  Institute  because  a  good  medievalist 
could  always  get  a  job.  Perhaps  he  might  even  be 
asked  to  join  the  Notre  Dame  faculty.  I  was 
about  to  move  to  Indiana  myself  and  I  praised 
the  muck  lands  of  the  Kankakee  valley  (not  men- 
tioning the  vast  amounts  of  nitrates  they  devour, 
nor  their  unhappy  tendency  to  blow  away  or  to 
catch  fire  in  dry  summers).  I  painted  a  rosy  pic- 
ture of  the  McCarthys  happily  presidi  the 
annual  Muck  Crops  Festival  whilf>  Gene  grew 
onions  and  practiced  Latin  paieography  with 
equal  felicity. 

But  Gene  persisted  in  his  headstrong  ways.  He 
filed  for  the  Congressional  nomination  in  August. 
That  was  the  year  Dewey  ran  against  Truman, 
and  I  predicted  that  the  President  would  have 
to  be  chosen  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  Strom  Thurmond's  Dixiecrats  and  Henry 
Wallace's  Progressives  would  hopelessly  split  the 
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SENATOR  EUGENE  MCCARTHY 


Democratic  vote.  When  I  told  my 
mother-in-law  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  driven  her  to  church  the 
preceding  Christmas  was  running 
for  Congress,  she  was  appalled. 
"They  seemed  such  nice  quiet 
people,"  she  said. 

Gene  squeaked  through  the  pri- 
mary   election    by    380    votes.    I 
warned  him  that  the  Republican 
incumbent  was  invincible  because 
incumbent.   Gene  said  the  Repub- 
licans only  carried  St.  Paul  when 
the   Democrats   and   the    Farmer- 
Laborites  fell  out.   He  thought  an 
urbanized  Irish  Catholic  farm  boy 
could  unite  them.   Despite  my  pes- 
simism, he  won  hands  down.   I  suppose  I  should 
have  known.  After  all,  he  was  the  only  candidate 
who  owned  a  walking  plow  while  living  in  a  metro- 
politan area  of  a  million  and  a  half. 

A  few  years  later  Gene  began  to  speculate 
about  running  for  the  Senate.  Hoping  to  put  an 
end  to  that  foolishness,  I  joined  with  other  pru- 
dent friends  who  pointed  out  the  folly  of  discard- 
ing a  safe  seat  in  the  House  in  a  hopeless  quest 
for  the  Senate.  After  all,  no  Catholic  could  carry 
the  whole  state  of  Minnesota.  But  he  was  reck- 
less and  pigheaded  as  usual.  He  ran  in  1958.  The 
result: 

McCarthy  (Catholic)  52.3  per  cent,  Thye 
(Protestant  incumbent)  47.7  per  cent.  Two  year 
later,  the  returns  in  Minnesota  were:  Kennedy 
(Catholic)  50.7  per  cent,  Nixon  (Protestant) 
49.3  per  cent.  Minnesota,  I  guess,  is  a  very 
peculiar  state.  Or  perhaps  there  is  something 
peculiar  about  the  bonds  Gene  McCarthy  cemented 
within  the  DFL  party. 

Ramsey  County's  Loss 

An  fact,  you  can't  always  be  sure  what  Gene  is 
up  to,  for  he  is  given  to  long,  reflective,  fruitful 
silences.  At  a  flocking  of  politicians  he  moves 
slowly  from  person  to  person  with  a  friendly  hand 
for  each,  an  inclination  of  the  head,  and  uninter- 
rupted listening.  His  approach  to  life,  like  Adlai 
Stevenson's,  is  broody,  but  he  is  more  certain  of 
his  answers.  Though  he  lacks,  perhaps,  the  dash 
and  glitter  of  President  Kennedy,  he  has  the 
same  respect  for  solid  learning  and  for  the  arts. 
He  also  has  a  similar  wryness  of  wit,  which  we 
stereotype  as  Irish,  unless  it  is  used  by  George 
Burns  or  Dick  Gregory.  In  looks,  he  rather  re- 
sembles the  movie  star,  Ray  Milland. 


The  rhetoric  of  his  office  news- 
letter hints  at  a  multiplicity  of 
authors  and  little  Senatorial  blue- 
penciling.  But  his  own  stuff  is 
first-rate  when  he  is  moved,  as  in 
his  speech  nominating  Stevenson 
in  1960,  or  his  extempore  TV  re- 
marks during  President  Kennedy's 
funeral,  or  the  elegy  when  he  drew 
from  Scripture  his  analogy  of  the 
white  horse  of  glory  and  the  pale 
horse  of  death.  He  might  seem 
more  narrowly  educated  than  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  but  his  drill-cores 
are  drawn  from  deep  strata.  Like 
President  Johnson,  he  can  talk 
fluently  about  Black  Angus  cattle 
or  Poland  China  hogs,  but  he  has  also  been  shaped 
by  an  industrialized  constituency.  Those  now 
close  to  him  say  he  has  a  strong  personal  affec- 
tion for  President  Johnson. 

To  judge  by  his  voting  record  his  economic 
philosophy  has  not  changed  over  the  years  and 
accurately  reflects  the  views  of  the  liberal  urban 
constituency  he  represented  for  ten  of  his  fifteen 
in  Congress.  He  has  after  all  won  six 
ral  elections  in  a  two-party  state,  and  he  has 
lost  none. 

To  the  question,  Where  does  he  stand?  it  might 
be  said  that  he  is  equidistant  from  his  admired 
friend,  President  Johnson;  from  his  beau  ideal, 
Adlai  Stevenson;  and  from  his  respected  col- 
league and  chief,  President  Kennedy.  He  differs 
from  each,  but  has  traits  in  common,  and  is 
their  peer.  His  qualities  complement  but  do  not 
duplicate  President  Johnson's.  If  necessary  he 
could  occupy  the  White  House  with  grace,  intel- 
ligence, and  wisdom. 

He  hasn't  asked  me  yet  whether  he  should  run 
for  Vice  President,  and  I  suppose  the  only  man 
whose  vote  will  count  hasn't  asked  him,  or  any-  . 
body  else.  But  if  Gene  is  the  one  tapped,  he  will 
be  a  sure  bet  if  he  simply  continues  ignoring  my 
advice  as  he  has  done  at  every  fork  in  the  road 
of  his  public  career. 

If  he  had  only  followed  my  counsel  he  might 
have  been  chairman  of  the  Ramsey  County  DFL 
for  another  twenty  years  or  so.  Or  he  might  be 
slapping  mosquitoes  in  the  Kankakee  bottoms, 
while  producing  onions  and  purified  textual 
editions  of  medieval  mystics.  And,  if  he  wanted 
to  keep  his  hand  in  at  politics  he  could  fight  dog- 
gedly every  two  years  to  be  elected  a  Democratic 
Precinct  Committeeman.  Who  knows,  our  county 
committee  might  even  be  asking  him  to  help  pick 
township  candidates  in  rural  elections. 
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Why  Labor 
Lost  the  Intellectuals 


by  Herbert  Harris 


Union  leaders  blame  automation,  gov- 
ernment inaction,  and  hard-hearted 
management  for  their  dwindling 
strength.  But  their  real  'problem  is  a 
shortage  of  ideas. 

X  he  American  labor  movement  is  sleepwalking 
along  the  corridors  of  history.  At  every  step  it 
is  failing  to  adapt  effectively  to  the  innovations 
which  science  and  technology  daily  impose  upon 
our  ways  of  work.  Lacking  boldness  in  social 
invention,  it  clings  on  the  whole  to  precepts  which 
run  the  gamut  from  static  to  archaic. 

Typical  are  its  responses  to  automation.  Labor 
spokesmen  keep  pressing  for  the  shorter  work 
week.  But  this  dubious  palliative  tends  to  raise 
labor  costs  and  thus  makes  the  new  robotism  more 
attractive  than  ever  to  management.  Then  to  con- 
sole the  displaced  worker  who  can  rarely  find 
anything  else  to  do,  union  negotiators  concentrate 
on  larger  lump  sums  in  severance  pay.  This  em- 
phasis, in  effect,  turns  the  labor  movement  into 
a  mortician  preoccupied  with  arrangements  for 
his  own  funeral. 

In  no  small  degree  this  state  of  affairs  derives 
from  the  fact  that  the  labor  movement  has  been 
losing  its  minds.  Ever  since  World  War  II,  it 
has  been  estranging  the  people  who  produce,  dis- 
tribute, and  conspicuously  consume  ideas.  Intel- 
lectuals have  been  increasingly  disengaged  as 
labor  activists  and  disenchanted  as  sympathizers. 


Many  of  them  no  longer  regard  the  labor  move- 
ment as  protector  of  the  underdog,  pioneer  of 
social  advance,  keeper  of  the  egalitarian  con- 
science. Merely  to  ask  whether  the  labor  move- 
ment has  "failed"  the  intellectuals,  or  the  other 
way  round,  is  to  start  a  donnybrook  at  any 
national  union  headquarters  or  university  confer- 
ence on  industrial  relations.  The  point  may  be 
moot  and  is  still  obscured  by  feelings  of  mutual 
guilt. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cleavage  between 
labor  and  the  intellectuals  accounts,  more  than 
anything  else,  for  the  present  crisis  in  the  labor 
movement,  the  erosion  of  its  vitality  and  its 
membership  rolls,  and  its  prickly  defensiveness 
toward  even  the  friendliest  critics. 

The  roster  of  intellectuals  who  have  lately  left 
labor  payrolls  for  posts  in  government,  academia, 
and  elsewhere  is  formidable.  To  name  only  a 
few:  The  former  AFL-CIO  director  of  research, 
Stanley  Ruttenberg,  is  now  special  assistant  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz.  And  Mr.  Ruttenberg's 
erstwhile  assistant  in  the  AFL-CIO,  Peter  Henle, 
has  joined  the  Bureau  of  Labor  ics.  Jack 

Barbash,  noted  labor  analyst  who  was  director  of 
research  in  the  AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment (IUD),  has  become  a  professor  at 
Wisconsin.  His  successor  at  the  IUD,  Everett  W. 
Kasselow,  an  authority  on  white-collar  unionism, 
has  moved  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
And  the  list  keeps  growing.  It  includes  Jules 
Pagano,  previously  head  of  education  for  the 
Communications  Workers,  who  is  now  with  the 
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Peace  Corps ;  George  W.  Brooks,  who  shifted 
from  directing  research  for  the  Pulp  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers  to  teaching  at  the  Cornell 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations ;  Mitchell 
Sviridoff,  former  president  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Labor  Council  and  now  director  of  Com- 
munity Progress,  Inc.,  a  joint  Ford  Foundation 
and  federal-government  project  for  developing 
human  resources;  James  Brindle.  former  social 
security  specialist  for  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  and  now  president  of  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan. 

In  the  main  these  and  other  highly  qualified 
people  are  leaving  the  labor  movement  in  search 
of  more  challenge  and  scope  for  their  talents. 
Some  of  them  need  more  money  (union  staff  peo- 
ple are  usually  underpaid)  ;  others  are  tired  of 
being  treated  like  second-class  citizens.  The  sense 
of  disillusionment  which  pervades  this  exodus 
was  summed  up  by  one  of  this  group.  "When  it's 
implied,"  he  said,  "that  it's  the  facts  that  have 
erred,  not  the  figures,  but  the  social  and  economic 
facts,  and  that  the  old  ways  are  as  good  today  as 
they  ever  were,  when  nobody  is  listening,  what 
can  you  do  but  bow  out?" 

Similarly,  intellectuals  who  do  not  depend  on 
the  labor  movement  for  income  have  been  trans- 
ferring their  attention  to  the  arts,  civil  rights, 
foreign  policy,  especially  disarmament  and  arms 
control.  Some  have  ruefully  concluded  tint  they 
were  deceiving  themselves  when  they  used  to 
think  that  "labor"  was  the  hope  of  mankind. 
"The  intellectual,"  says  one  such  political  sci- 
entist, "can  identify  only  with  certain  humanisl 
values,  or  with  the  plight  of  the  underprivileged. 
But  the  labor  movement  as  just  another  special- 
interest  group  offers  nothing  on  either  score." 
Last  summer  when  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  refused  to  endorse  the  "Jobs  and  Free- 
dom" March  on  Washington,  many  intellectuals 
were  further  convinced  that  the  labor  movement 
has  become  too  parochial  and  blimpish  to  com- 
mand their  loyalty. 

If  the  breach  is  not  soon  mended,  the  prospects 
are  that,  twenty  years  hence,  the  labor  move; 
will  no  longer  exert  enough  economic  leverage 
and  political  influence  to  be  a  decisive  force  in 
our  society.  To  be  sure,  trade  unions  may  still  be 
around.  But  unless  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  rest  of 

Herbert  Harris  has  written  line  books  <>n  labor 
and  is  working  on  another,  on  the  future  of  the 
labor  movement.   As  a   :■  litor,  he 

l/as  contributed   to   "Fortune,"   "Th<    Reporter," 
and  other  magazines;  and  in  government,  he  has 
arious  boards  and  commissions  dealing 
with  labor,  production,  and  public  opinion. 


the  labor  movement  can  come  up  with  new  theory 
and  tactics  suited  to  the  times,  whatever  unions 
remain  will  be  only  vendors  of  labor  skill  and 
energy. 

"More  and  More  and  More  Now" 

Vy  onservative  intellectuals,  of  course,  have  al- 
ways been  hostile  toward  the  labor  movement. 
During  the  entire  nineteenth  century  they  scolded 
it  for  getting  born  and  trying  to  stay  alive.  And 
they  have  since  kept  whacking  it  for  its  refusal 
to  comply  with  their  misinterpretations  of  Adam 
Smith.  But  their  animosity  has  been  less  im- 
portant than  the  aid  and  amity  of  liberal  and/or 
radical  intellectuals.  They  have  traditionally 
helped  the  labor  movement  to  define  and  articulate 
its  aspirations.  They  have  also — at  various  times 
— explained,  needled,  split,  glorified,  and  white- 
washed it.  Their  number  has  included  middle-class 
and  patrician  reformers  as  well  as  self-taught 
workingmen. 

One  such,  for  example,  was  the  learned  black- 
smith Elihu  Burritt,  who  had  mastered  all 
Europe's  languages  and  enraptured  nineteenth- 
century  audiences  with  lectures  on  the  noble  need 
for  education.  After  the  Civil  War,  a  former 
theological  student  and  teacher  turned  tailor, 
ah  S.  Stephens,  founded  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
which  was  to  serve  as  sounding  board  for  advo- 
cates of  an  industrial  brotherhood  that  would, 
in  effect,  make  every  man  his  own  employer.  The 
Knights  established  some  two  hundred  producer- 
consumer  cooperatives  in  shoes,  cooperage,  and 
mining.  All  of  them  succumbed  to  lack  of  horse 
sense  or  the  ungentle  competition  of  Robber 
Baron  capitalism.  The  Knights  also  espoused  such 
political  shortcuts  to  salvation  as  the  single  tax 
and  the  nationalizing  of  public  utilities.  But  when 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  formed 
in  1886  it  soon  discarded  all  such  utopianism.  It 
plumped  instead  for  a  bread-and-butter  unionism, 
with  a  minimal  involvement  in  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. Determined  to  depend  for  its  gains  upon 
its  own  economic  strength  of  strike  and  boycott, 
the  AFL  had  no  ultimate  aims.  It  embraced  the 
existing  order,  striving  only  to  obtain  from  it 
"more  and  more  and  more  now"  in  income  and 
respectability. 

The  AFL  majority  therefore  resisted  far- 
reaching  plans  of  political  action  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  labor  party — proposals  regularly  put 
forward  by  such  insider  Socialists  as  Max  Hayes 
of  the  Typographers  and  John  Fitzpatrick  of  the 
building  trades  and  by  such  outsider  Socialists 


Here's  a  car  built  to  support  any  population  explosion.  It's  a  Ford  C< 


.quire  looking  young  all  over. 


More  brawn  in  the  body  puts  more  life  in  today's 
Ford  Motor  Company  cars 


Young  bodies  grow  strong  with  ex- 
ercise. But  a  car  body  has  to  be  born 
rugged.  Especially  with  a  flock  of 
husky  youngsters  in  the  family. 

How  long  a  life  your  car  body  has 
depends  on  how  solidly  it's  built.  If 
it's  not  strong  — wear  and  tear, 
squeaks  and  rattles.  That's  why  all 
Ford-built  cars  give  you  so  much 
extra  reinforcing. 


Take  the  roof  those  youngsters 
are  perched  on.  Three  separate  steel 
braces  make  it  super-solid  to  sit  on 
(or  ride  under).  Doors  are  built  like 
a  safe.  Steel  inside  and  out.  That 
means  stronger,  safer,  quieter  doors. 
Slam  one— you  can  tell  by  the  sound 
they're  solidly  built.  Underneath, 
too,  extra  heavy  construction  keeps 
the  body  more  solid  and  silent,  even 


over  twisting,  washboard  roads. 

Engineering   excellence    like   this 
puts   more  value   into   Ford   Motor 
Company  cars  wherever  you  look.  It's 
all  part  of  a  plan  to  give  you  today's 
cars.  A  plan  where  engi- 
neering designs  the  quality  for  the 
car.    Manufacturing   precision    puts 
Severe  testing   sees  that 
here. 


Ride  Walt  Disney's  Magic  Skyway  at  the  Ford  Motor  Company  Wonder  Rotunda,  New  York  World's  Fair. 
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To  mafce  any  euem'ng  more  memorable,  .serve  the  world's 

finest  Creme  de  Merit  he.  De  Kuyper  also  offers  Creme  de 

Cacao,  Blackberry  Flavored  Brand,/  and  twenty  other  famous 

flavors  made  in  the  U.S.A.  to  original  Dutch  formulas. 
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as  authors  Upton   Sinclair  and  William   English 
Walling.  Equating  socialism  with  intellectualism 
and  both  with  "governmentalism,"  the  AFL  e 
dated  all  three  as  subversive.  As  late  as   1930, 

the  AFL  was  so  fearful  of  becoming  a  "ward  of 
the  state"  that  it  opposed  unemployment  insur- 
ance. 

From  four  million  in  1920,  AFL  membership 
tumbled  to  two  million  in  the  early  'thirties.  Then 
the  AFL  finally  began  to  welcome  massive  federal 
help.  It  even  turned  cordial  toward  such  vanguard 
thinkers  as  the  young  lawyer-economist  Leon  H. 
Keyserling,  who  drafted  major  provisions  of 
Labor's  Magna  Carta,  the  Wagner  Act.  It  was 
passed  in  1935.  In  the  same  year  a  dissident 
faction,  the  Committee  (later  Congress)  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  (CIO)  broke  away  from  the 
AFL.  The  split  centered  ostensibly  around  the 
issue  of  industrial  (plant-wide  and  vertical)  vs. 
craft  (skill-narrow  and  horizontal)  union  struc- 
ture. But  the  cleavage  also  reflected  profound 
differences  as  to  labor's  role  in  politics  and  gov- 
ernment's role  in  labor  affairs.  Determined  to  go 
beyond  AFL  business  unionism,  the  CIO  was 
eager  to  extend  the  social  and  economic  reforms 
of  President  Roosevelt's  first  term.  With  this 
agenda  it  became  home  and  hunting  ground  for 
left-of-center  intellectuals.  (Some  of  their  enthu- 
siasm spilled  over  to  the  AFL  in  its  subsequent 
rivalry  with  the  CIO.) 

The  CIO  had  need  for  intellectuals  to  write, 
speak,  proselytize,  plead  in  the  courts,  organize, 
and  administer  as  it  sought  to  channel  into  or- 
derly unionism  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rebel- 
lious workers  in  automobiles,  steel,  meat-packing, 
and  other  mass-production  industries.  The  intel- 
lectuals responded  with  religious  intensity. 

Many  were  Marxists  of  varying  hues.  There 
were  some  Stalinists  among  these,  carefully  in- 
structed to  infiltrate  the  burgeoning  CIO.  Often 
they  fought  valiantly.  But  they  remained  the 
agents  of  a  foreign  power.  And  when  union  in- 
terests collided  with  Party-line  vagaries,  the 
union  always  lost  out.  Many  more  were  Socialists 
(more  accurately,  Social  Democrats)  and  non- 
Marxist  liberals  in  the  Populist  tradition.  Whether 
on  the  CIO  staff,  or  as  volunteers,  they  prepared 
the  pamphlets,  composed  the  songs,  collected 
funds,  and  ran  the  mimeograph  machines  turning 
out  the  endless  bulletins,  instructions,  notices.  On 
picket  lines,  they  braved  the  cops,  sheriffs,  private 
police,  the  mobsters  hired  by  employers  to  smash 
strikes,  and  they  were  rewarded  with  broken 
heads,  jaws,  and  arms.  And  everywhere  they  talked 
— at  faculty  teas  and  radio  forums,  at  dinner  par- 
ties and  from  loading  platforms.   Some  served  as 


brain-trusters  for  young  leaders  coming  up  from 
the  shop  and  otl  on         ials 

themsel 

During  the  19  imunists  had  origi- 

nated a  new  cull  the  Worker. 

The  pe  mesmerized  ii  tuals.  It 

was    visually    based    on    drawi  the    New 

Masses,  which  showed  a  larger-tha  ize  wage 

earner,   his   eyes  fixed   on   the   far   ii  His 

martial  jaw  proclaimed  a  proletarian  toughness 
armoring  a  heart  that  bled  for  all  humanity.  His 
muscular  neck  and  bulging  biceps  suggested  a 
spectacular  virility.  He  was  portrayed  in  effect  as 
a  combination  of  St.  Augustine,  Paul  Bunyan,  and 
a  stud  bull. 

Abrasive  "Insiders" 

At  was  not  until  the  1940s  that  the  mystique  of 
the  worker  began  to  evaporate.  The  intellectuals 
discovered  by  means  of  personal  contact  that  he 
was  pretty  much  like  everybody  else;  that,  indeed, 
the  son  of  toil  they  had  romanticized  at  a  distance 
could  be  anti-Catholic,  anti-Semitic,  a  white  su- 
premacist, a  rancorous  xenophobe;  that  his  favor- 
ite reading  was  the  sports  page,  comic  books,  and 
detective  magazines,  and  that  this  diet  did  not 
endow  him  with  a  profound  grasp  of  national  and 
international  issues. 

They  discovered  also  that  the  CIO  and  AFL 
(they  did  not  merge  until  1955)  were  concentrat- 
ing on  business  or  market  unionism,  intent  on 
taking  care  of  their  own,  and  downgrading  social 
or  national-interest  unionism. 

Critical  reports  and  articles  began  to  appear  as 
labor's  intellectual  friends  found,  for  example, 
that  union  "democracy"  was  not  always  of  the 
New  England  town-meeting  variety  and  that  the 
corruptions  of  commercialism  were  infecting 
unions.  Perhaps  they  were  naive.  But  above  all, 
these  intellectuals  did  not  want  the  labor  move- 
ment to  become  merely  the  mirror  of  a  society  in 
which  everybody  sells  out  to  everybody  else. 
Workers,  they  believed,  should  use  some  of  their 
new  ease  and  leisure  to  pursue  things  of  the  mind 
and  spirit. 

Within  the  labor  movement  the  new  crit 
was  more  sophisticated.    It  '  ;aded  by 

two  of  the  foremost  unii  intellectuals  of 

the  century.   The  first  v  '    S.  Hardman,  a 

former  editor  of  77,  ial  organ  of 

the  clothing  workers,  and  a  man  whose  incor- 
rigible optimism  is  I  d  by  a  wry  and  even 
mordant  wit  Under  CIO  auspices  he  established 
in  1946  a  "Union  Institute  for  Labor  and  Democ- 
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racy."  His  right  hand  in  this  venture  was  Solomon 
Barkin,  then  research  director  of  the  Textile 
Worker?  (CIO)  and  perhaps  the  most  incisive  and 
even  abrasive  "insider"  analyst  of  the  modern 
labor  scene.  The  Institute  and  its  publication,  the 
bimonthly  Labor  and  Nation,  were  created  to 
foster  candid  and  independent  examination  of  the 
labor  movement  and  its  missions. 

But  after  six  years  this  enterprise  foundered 
for  lack  of  support.  Mr.  Hardman  observed  that 
the  place  of  the  intellectual  in  the  labor  move- 
ment was  to  make  a  philosophy  of  no  philosophy 
and  went  on  to  coedit  with  Professor  Maurice 
Neufield  of  Cornell  the  symposium  The  House  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Barkin  kept  warning  the  labor  move- 
ment that  it  faced  stagnation  unless  it  became  the 
champion  not  just  of  its  own  adherents  but  of 
slum  dwellers,  migrant  workers,  and  other  Amer- 
icans in  the  lower  depths.  Mr.  Barkin  left  the 
Textile  Workers  last  year  to  join  the  Office  of 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

His  counsels  have  been  largely  ignored.  Indeed, 
the  labor  movement  stopped  listening  to  such 
apostasy  in  the  first  few  years  after  World  War  I  I 
when  it  was  riding  high  and  enjoying  unprece- 
dented growth.  During  the  1935-45  decade  alone, 
union  membership  rose  from  a  scant  four  million 
to  a  staggering  14.3  million.  For  this  achievement 
union  chieftains  quite  humanly  credited  their 
own  perspicacity  and  sweat. 

They  conveniently  forgot  how  much  the  unions 
owed  to  the  intellectuals  in  general  and  in  partic- 
ular to  the  great  wartime  innovators  in  manage- 
ment-labor affairs.  Among  them  were  the  lawyer 
J.  Warren  Madden,  chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  (NLRB)  and  its  chief 
economist  David  J.  Saposs;  patent-attorney  Wil- 
liam H.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
(WLB)  and  his  colleague  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
then  dean  of  the  Law  School  at  the  University  of 
Oregon;  Professor  George  W.  Taylor,  the  Edison 
of  modern  collective  bargaining,  who  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Industry  at  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
Clark  Kerr,  WLB  West  Coast  director  and  now 
president  of  the  University  of  California. 

Nor  did  the  union  chieftains  recognize  that 
special  circumstances  of  depression  and  war  had 
enabled  them  to  fashion  a  new  design  for  union 
living  out  of  the  economic  autarchy  of  Samuel 
Gompers  and  the  political  favoritism  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  They  had  forgotten,  too,  that  the 
labor  movement,  in  bringing  to  millions  of  workers 
a  new  sense  of  economic  self-determination  and 
psychological  self-respect,  had  performed  as  a 
vehicle  of  social  reconstruction ;  that  it  was  to  this 


image  of  its  function  that  it  owed  public  accep- 
tance and  support,  without  which  it  would  lose  its 
thrust.  But  the  intellectuals  who  said  this  were 
arguing  against  success,  with  its  heady  aroma. 
And  since  thei'e  are  limits  even  to  their  masoch- 
ism, they  began,  one  after  the  other,  to  give  up 
and  slip  away.  As  early  as  1948  the  union  pro- 
tagonist and  Columbia  sociologist,  the  late  C. 
Wright  Mills,  pointed  out  that  union  leaders  as 
"new  men  of  power"  were  proving  to  be  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  cooperate  with  the  "men 
of  intellect"  on  any  viable  basis 


"Out  in  Left  Field" 


w 


hy  has  the  latter-day  labor  movement  been 
largely  impervious  to  the  critiques  and  recom- 
mendations of  intellectuals?  The  answer  lies  in 
the  character  of  the  typical  labor  leader,  his  back- 
ground, his  style,  the  way  he  sees  his  job.  He  is 
a  blend  of  political  boss,  evangelist,  military 
chieftain,  and  salesman.  Above  all.  he  is  a  self- 
made  man.  He  is  the  Siamese  twin  of  the  versatile 
entrepreneur  who  has  built  the  business  from 
scratch,  is  reluctant  to  delegate  authority,  and 
yearns  for  the  old  days  when  he  could  call  every- 
body in  the  shop  by  his  first  name.  Moreover,  the 
labor  leader  has  had  to  claw  his  way  up  in  a  bruis- 
ing competition  that  makes  even  the  high-tension 
cabals  of  the  executive  suite  seem  genteel.  He  is 
manipulative  and  practical  in  all  his  dealings  and 
it  is  in  accord  with  these  criteria  that  he  measures 
the  extent  to  which  the  intellectuals  are  useful 
to  him. 

Among  the  latter  are  the  staff  economist  who 
prepares  a  presentation  to  justify  a  wage  in- 
crease; the  lawyer  who  argues  the  union  case 
before  labor-relations  boards  and  commissions, 
and  in  the  courts;  the  industrial  engineer  who 
figures  out  how  the  union  can  benefit  from  a  new 
time  study  for  production  norms;  the  publicist 
who  puts  together  a  speech  or  Congressional  testi- 
mony;  the  actuary  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of 
pension  funds. 

All  these  assist  the  labor  leader  to  crystallize, 
express,  dress  up  what  he  wants  to  do.  (The 
Michigan  professor,  Harold  L.  Wilenski,  who  a 
decade  ago  conducted  the  only  full-scale  socio- 
logical survey  of  union  intellectuals,  thinks  that 
their  overriding  function  is  that  of  "verbalizers.") 
The  labor  leader  thinks  it  is  up  to  him  to  create 
and  coordinate  policy  while  the  experts  implement 
it,  rather  than  do  much  to  formulate  it.  He  re- 
gards such  aides  as  his  men  just  as  he  regards 
the  union  as  an  extension  of  his  psyche.    Even 


though  he  may  respect  the  abilities  and  attain- 
ments of  intellectuals,  his  attitude  remains  am- 
bivalent, especially  toward  the  university  scholar, 
the  foundation  researcher,  the  writer  turned 
social  critic  who  concerns  himself  with  union 
affairs.  Labor  leaders  usually  refer  to  the  member 
of  this  genus  as  "pedantic,"  "an  ivory  tower  guy," 
or  as  "out  in  left  field,  hell,  further,  out  in  space," 
or  as  a  "pipe-smoking  long-hair"  (labor  leaders 
cherish  their  cigars  only  more  than  their  barbers). 
Labor  leaders  are  not  impressed  by  the  intel- 
lectual's inclination  toward  objective  inquiry:  they 
have  felt  too  long  beleaguered  for  that.  They  are 
even  less  impressed  by  his  individualistic  pro- 
pensity to  dissent  from  the  prevailing  values  and 
mores  of  "the  system."  For  the  labor  leader  is 
gregarious,  one  of  the  boys,  regai-ds  himself  as 
chief  of  a  tribe  for  whom  he  gets  what  he  can  out 
of  the  system  which  he  accepts  more  than  it 
accepts  him. 

Threatened  by  Brainpower 

W  ithin  the  labor  movement  there  is  still  a 
tiny  handful  of  intellectuals  who  play  a  key  role 
in  formulating  and  initiating  union  policy.  One 
of  this  small,  select  category  is  Gus  Tyler,  assist- 
ant president  of  the  ILGWU  and  an  author  and 
editor  who  directs  the  staff-training,  educational, 
and  political  departments  of  the  union  and  col- 
laborates in  high-level  strategy  with  its  president, 
David  Dubinsky.  At  AFL-CIO  headquarters,  Lane 
Kirkland  exerts  a  similar  influence  as  special 
assistant  to  President  George  Meany.  So,  too, 
does  Jack  Conway,  the  cerebral  administrator  for 
Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  In- 
dustrial Union  Department  and  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers.  Equally  effective  in  the  Teamsters 
until  recently  was  the  impressively  informed 
Harold  Gibbons,  who  broke  with  James  Riddle 
Hoffa  when  the  latter  refused  to  send  a  message 
of  condolence  to  the  family  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy. 

In  recent  years,  two  other  intellectuals  have 
become  union  presidents — Ralph  Helstein,  a 
lawyer  who  now  heads  the  Packinghouse  Workers, 
and  David  Livingston,  president  of  District  65  of 
the  Retail,  Wholesale,  and  Department  Store 
Union. 

But  this  dwindling  remnant  can  scarcely  begin 
to  meet  the  labor  movement's  need  for  brain- 
power at  a  time  when  leadership  in  our  society  is 
being  everywhere  transferred  to  people  with 
intellectual  training  and  capability.  The  labor 
leader  who  in  most  cases  has  only  a  high-school 
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education  is  not  unaware  that  the  intellectual  may 
one  day  threaten  his  own  ascendancy.  This 
explains  his  insistence  that  intellectuals  be  kept 
in  their  place  and  his  lack  of  pronounced  grief 
when  they  depart.  He  can  then  more  comfortably 
rely  on  the  old  concepts  and  techniques  of  which 
he  is  master  and  which  hasten  labor's  decline. 

Today  trade  unions  have  not  only  stopped 
growing;  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  labor  force 
they  are  not  even  holding  their  own.  Between 
1960  and  1962,  they  lost  nearly  half  a  million 
members,  and  the  rate  is  accelerating.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  one  out  of  four  persons  who  had 
a  job  or  was  looking  for  employment  belonged  to 
a  union ;  now  the  ratio  is  edging  toward  one  out  of 
five  and  all  indications  are  pointing  downward. 

Some  apologists  absolve  the  labor  movement 
from  responsibility  for  this  predicament.  They 
blame,  among  other  factors,  technological  change; 
the  guile  of  employers  who  forestall  union  organ- 
ization by  pretending  to  offer  union-won  benefits 
"for  free";  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Taft- 
Hartley,  Landrum-Griffin,  and  the  state  right-to- 
work  laws;  the  unfriendliness  of  the  press,  radio, 
TV;  the  extent  to  which  the  McClellan  disclosures 
on  labor  racketeering  and  corruption  have  been 
falsified  into  national  folklore;  the  lavish  anti- 
union propaganda  and  lobbying  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

Yet  it  seems  almost  comic  to  ascribe  all  of 
labor's  troubles  to  external  conditions.  After  all, 
union  members  with  their  families  still  comprise 
nearly  a  fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States,  hardly  a  fragile  potentiality  in 
terms  of  economic  and  political  strength. 

The  labor  movement  in  fact  is  in  a  bad  way 
chiefly  because  the  bulk  of  intellectuals  are  not 
affirmatively  on  its  side,  and  because  it  is  no 
longer  making  use  of  that  theoretical-pragmatic 
"mix"  demanded  by  the  ecology  of  the  space  age. 
The  discourse  between  analyst  and  administra- 
tor produced  during  the  past  generation  our  finest 
achievement  in  domestic  policy,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  perhaps  our  finest  achieve- 
ment in  foreign  policy,  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Similarly,  the  State  Department  can  hardly 
begin  to  function  until  its  policy-planning  staff 
has  sifted  the  reports,  the  insights,  the  proposals 
of  both  the  "pros"  and  the  "professors"  in  inter- 
national relations.  The  Pentagon's  adroit  use  of 
its  "military  intellectuals"  explains,  in  i 
degree,  the  readiness  of  our  defense  posture. 

Industry,  likewise,  regularly  has  its  judgments 
checked    by    management  consultants,    the   i 
lance  intelligentsia  of  the  business  con 
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And  within  many  companies  the  intellectual  who 
was  formerly  regarded  only  as  specialist  is  being 
brought  closer  to  the  policy  center.  The  word  has 
gone  out  to  business  recruiters  on  campus  to 
search  for  fewer  conformist  organization  men  and 
more  independent  eggheads. 

But  the  labor  movement  has  little  truck  with 
such  newfangled  notions.  The  AFL-CIO  head- 
quarters has  no  policy-planning  staff.  It  has  no 
clearinghouse  for  the  regular  exchange  of  views 
between  intellectuals  and  labor  leaders.  It  has  no 
equivalent,  in  terms  of  its  own  requirements,  of 
alternative  position  papers,  gaming  theory,  opera- 
tions or  market  research  and  analysis.  Among 
its  affiliated  unions,  only  a  handful  have  manage- 
ment training  and  development  programs.  There 
are,  of  course,  research,  legislative,  legal,  edi- 
torial, and  public-relations  people.  All  are  over- 
worked. All  are  immersed  in  immediacies,  and 
play  little  part  in  basic  decision  making. 

Yet  the  practical  men  who,  by  and  large,  are 
leaders  of  labor  cannot  by  themselves  reverse  the 
movement's  downward  slide.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  intelligence.  In  native  sagacity,  or  at  least 
shrewdness,  they  are  the  equal  of  any  comparable 
group  in  industry,  government,  the  professions. 
But  today's  issues  transcend  their  lore  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  of  building  and  running  a  union, 
of  grasping  intimately  the  problems  of  a  particu- 
lar company  or  industry.  The  dominant  issues  are 
now  matters  of  national  policy.  To  blame  automa- 
tion as  they  do  for  causing  unemployment,  for 
example,  is  like  blaming  armaments  for  causing 
war.  The  answer  to  automation  will  be  found  in  a 
national  policy  which  can  modify  the  socioeco- 
nomic framework  to  enable  the  computer  to  create 
more  jobs  than  it  destroys.  And  similar  con- 
siderations of  national  policy  on  prices,  wages, 
taxes,  investment,  manpower  retraining,  foreign 
trade  are  intertwined  with  any  attempts  to  organ- 
ize the  unorganized,  blue-collar  or  white-collar; 
to  educate  the  unionized;  to  improve  channels  of 
communication  between  leaders  and  rank  and  file; 
to  determine  whether  the  labor  movement  should 
be  politically  something  more  than  the  tail  of 
the  Democratic  party  kite;  whether  the  very 
structural  forms  of  unionism  should  be  revised. 

In  all  these  areas  the  labor  movement  has  no 
logical  choice  but  to  draw,  more  positively  and 
consistently  than  ever  before,  upon  the  talents 
and  disciplines  of  intellectuals.  In  no  other  way 
can  Big  Labor  test  prevailing  assumptions,  ex- 
plore new  directions,  and  adjust  to  pivotal  develop- 
ments in  Big  Business  and  Big  Government. 

At  the  AFL-CIO  convention  last  November, 
Walter  Reuther  argued  cogently  for  the  establish- 


ment of  a  National  Planning  Agency  to  coordinate 
by  democratic  means  our  human  and  material  re- 
sources to  achieve  full  employment  and  full  pro- 
duction. He  pointed  out  that,  over  the  next  decade, 
we  must  come  up  with  some  forty-one  million  new 
jobs  if  we  are  merely  going  to  maintain  an  un- 
employment rate  of  around  5.5  per  cent;  that  only 
an  "economic  moron"  believes  that  we  can  any 
longer  rely  exclusively  upon  the  "blind  forces  of 
the  marketplace"  to  provide  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  living  for  everybody  who  needs  to  do  it. 
On  past  occasions  Mr.  Reuther's  disquisitions 
in  like  vein  have  been  perfunctorily  received. 
Delegates  would  rush  to  the  nearest  bar  to  recover 
from  so  much  cerebration.  This  time  he  was 
warmly  applauded. 

Planning  Without  a  Plan 

X  he  AFL-CIO  majority,  however,  is  unlikely  to 
take  the  initiative  in  advocating  national  eco- 
nomic planning  unless  the  present  sub-crisis  of 
unemployment  shows  signs  of  erupting  into  four- 
teen to  sixteen  million  jobless.  Some  forecasters 
say  this  may  happen  within  the  next  three  to  four 
years.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Reuther  and  his  sup- 
porters are  determined  "to  get  across  the  idea 
that  public  planning  for  people  is  compatible  with 
private  planning  for  profits." 

But  they  can  hardly  advocate  planning  without 
a  plan.  While  it  need  not  be  a  detailed  blueprint, 
final  and  frozen,  it  must  be  something  more  than 
a  pencil  rough.  Yet  to  put  any  such  document  on 
paper  exceeds  the  intellectual  resources  currently 
on  tap  not  only  for  the  UAW  and  the  Industrial 
Union  Department  but  the  entire  AFL-CIO.  Such 
an  undertaking  would  entail  the  counsel  and  direct 
participation  of  additional  economists — political, 
mathematical,  or  merely  sensible — along  with 
philosophic  and  practical  thinkers  in  other  fields. 
Trade  unions  and  corporations,  as  systems  for 
the  accumulation  of  power,  are  not  only  economic 
organizations.  They  are  also  private  governments. 
Their  relations  with  each  other  and  with  the 
public  government,  under  national  economic  plan- 
ning, must  be  seriously  pondered  and  spelled  out. 
This  is  no  pastime  for  some  rainy  Sunday  after- 
noon, as  Mr.  Reuther  is  the  first  to  perceive.  And 
this  is  only  one  among  many  reasons  impelling 
him  to  establish  a  "new  working  alliance"  between 
intellectuals  and  labor  leaders.  If  he  and  others 
of  like  mind  cannot  get  this  kind  of  cooperation 
started  soon  within  the  higher  reaches  of  the 
labor  movement,  the  1960s  may  prove  to  be  the 
Gettysburg  of  its  Confederacy. 
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Limits  of  American  Power 

The  Lesson  of  the  Dominican  Republic 


by  Abraham  F.  Lowenthal 


Neither  communist  subversion  nor  ugly 
Americans  can  be  blamed  for  a  far- 
from-inglorious  failure  which  proved, 
among  other  things,  that  there  is  no 
quick  cure  for  the  aftermath  of  brutal 
dictatorship. 

X  he  Dominican  Republic  is  not  an  exciting 
vacation  spot.  There  is  little  to  do  or  see,  and 
not  much  to  buy;  even  the  choice  of  postcards  is 
meager.  Although  the  surrounding  Caribbean 
waters  are  beautiful,  hotels  are  mostly  deserted, 
restaurants  below  par,  and  the  museum  is  an 
imposing,  empty  facade.  This  oppressively  humid 
island  does,  however,  present  sobering  evidence 
of  the  difficulties  confronting  United  States 
foreign  policy.  Here  is  disheartening  proof  that 
even  the  most  adroit  and  strenuous  American 
efforts  cannot  produce  quick  and  dramatic  results 
in  the  face  of  the  frustratingly  complex  problems 
common  to  most  of  the  "underdeveloped"  world. 
Our  program  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
ably  conceived  and  vigorously  executed.  More- 
over, conditions  there  seemed  highly  favorable 
to  the  exercise  of  American  influence.  This  was 
indeed  why  the  Kennedy  Administration  decided 
to  construct  a  working  model  of  a  democratically 
oriented  country,  a  showplace  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  within  hailing  distance  of  Cuba. 
Among  the  built-in  advantages  was  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  long  had  a  predominant 
interest  in  the  Dominican  Republic  while  other 
foreign  influences  have  been  negligible..The  island 


is  near  the  United  States,  economically  dependent 
on  American  trade;  its  roads  and  communications 
systems  are  relatively  good ;  its  people  speak  one 
language  and  are  ethnically  homogeneous. 

Encouraged  by  these  assets,  the  United  States 
became  deeply,  and  constructively,  involved  in 
Dominican  affairs  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
the  Trujillo  regime  in  1961.  The  scope  and  in- 
tensity of  American  efforts  were  immediately 
evident  when  I  arrived  there  with  my  wife  last 
August.  As  we  landed,  planes  were  bringing  tons 
of  polio  vaccine  to  stem  an  incipient  epidemic. 
Lumbering  along  the  roads  were  American  con- 
struction trucks,  tractors,  and  half-tracks  bearing 
the  hand-clasped  emblem  of  AID  (the  Agency 
for  International  Development).  The  capital 
streets  were  full  of  white-helmeted  riot-control 
police,  trained  by  Los  Angeles  public-safety 
officers.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  town  for  the 
weekend  excitedly  told  us  of  their  exploits  and 
troubles.  The  Dominican  Republic  was  one  of 
the  Corps'  high-priority  countries — 140  members 
were  assigned  there  (and  fifty  or  so  more  were 
expected  soon),  working  in  well  construction, 
poultry  and  livestock  husbandry,  fishing,  nursing, 
and  community  development. 

In  all  other  respects  too,  U.  S.  assistance  was 
unstinting.     In    1962,    for    example,    aid    funds 
amounted  to  over  $22  for  each  Dominican — more 
than  three  times  the  average  per  capita  amount 
for  the  rest  of  Latin  America  taken  as  a  whole. 
American  officials  kept  a  close  watch  to  m; 
that  our  money  would  be  used  o 
programs    with    high    political    impa<. 
education,  housing,  agricultural  c 
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construction,  and  agrarian  reform.   To  this  end, 
ighly  qualified  American  economists  and  tech- 
nicians worked  closely  with  the  government  of 
President  Juan  Bosch. 

Other  experts  helped  indirectly  through  a 
unique  kind  of  "kitchen  cabinet"  known  as 
CIDES  (Centro  Interamericano  de  Estudios  Econ- 
omicos  y  Sociales).  This  semi-public  agency  was 
organized  by  Sacha  Volman— a  Romanian-born 
U.  S.  citizen  and  close  confidant  of  President  Bosch 
—and  received  financial  support  from  several 
American  foundations.  CIDES  carried  on  a  variety 
of  government  functions  on  an  informal  basis.  A 
number  of  Americans  served  in  its  planning 
section  which,  among  other  things,  compiled  the 
government's  budget,  developed  its  agrarian  re- 
form program,  and  prepared  population  and  man- 
power-need studies. 

Coordinating    the    American    effort    was    an 

exceptionally    able    Embassy    staff    headed    by 

Ambassador  John    Bartlow   Martin,   who  speaks 

Spanish  and  is  well-versed  in  Dominican  affairs. 

A    distinguished    journalist    and    the    author    of 

several    important   books    on    public   affairs    and 

social  problems,  he  served  on  John  F.  Kennedy's 

speech-writing  team  during  the  1960  campaign. 

Afterward,  he  made  a  survey  trip  to  the  island 

for  the  President-elect.    His  illuminating  report 

prompted   Kennedy  to  offer  him   the  diplomatic 

assignment.  It  seemed  a  happy  choice.   President 

Bosch,  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  was  intrigued  by 

the  notion  that-as  Martin  put  it— both  of  them 

were  learning  the  ropes  together  in  new  roles. 

From  all  accounts,  Martin  learned  quickly.  With 
the  aid  of  an  experienced  staff,  he  was  unusually 
vigilant  in  protecting  the  considerable  United 
States  financial  and  political  commitment  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  even  heard  plausible  specu- 
lation that  the  Embassy  participated  heavily  in 
local  politics. 

Yet  the  whole  arsenal  of  U.  S.  diplomacy— 
including  massive  aid,  sugar-quota  purchases,  and 
the  power  of  the  American  Navy-could  not 
prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  Bosch  administra- 
tion on  September  25,  1963,  nor  effect  a  speedy 
return  to  constitutional  government  afterward 

Although  the  influence  of  Castro's  Cuba  cannot 
be  wholly  discounted,  so  far  as  I  can  determine 
neither  communist  subversion  nor  foreign  inter- 
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ference  can  be  blamed  primarily  for  thwarting 
American  aims.  From  the  outset  we  were  con- 
fronted with  political,  social,  and  economic  reali- 
ties for  which  there  is  no  instant  cure.  Too  much 
had  to  be  done  too  quickly. 

Trujillo's  Wasteland 

J.  he  modern  superhighway  from  the  airport  to 
Santo  Domingo  is  cut  through  a  fertile  valley.  But 
we  were  assailed  by  the  dismaying  contrast  be- 
tween freakish  signs  of  progress  and  pervasive 
backwardness,  between  lush  natural  wealth  and 
abysmal  poverty.  At  the  roadside  are  primitive 
straw-roofed  huts;  naked  children  with  swollen 
bellies   play    in   the    dust,   and   ragged,    barefoot 
crones  trudge  along  carrying  cans  of  water  on 
their    heads.    Inside    the    capital,    thousands    of 
wretched,  unemployed  migrants  wander  through 
the    streets    by    day;    at    night    they    retreat   to 
sprawling  shantytowns  not  far  from  several  lux- 
ury hotels.  These  Dominicans  have  no  work  at  all 
nor  any  prospect  of  it.  Thousands  more  are  under- 
employed—baggage hustlers,  taxi  drivers,  hotel 
and  restaurant  employees  who  press  their  services 
on  American  tourists. 

The    depressing    paradox    of    stifling    poverty 
amidst  abundant  resources  is  the  tragic  heritage 
of  five  centuries  scarred  by  violence,  exploitation 
and  misrule.  Advertised  as  "the  land  Columbus 
loved  best,"  the  Dominican  Republic  seems  to  have 
received  little  affection  since.  The  very  first  party 
of  Spanish  colonists  was  apparently  annihilated 
by  Indians  before  Columbus  could  return  to  the 
island;     later.     Columbus    himself    suffered     ig- 
nominious imprisonment  by  a  rebellious  faction 
of  Santo  Domingo's  settlers.  Then  followed  years 
of  trade  rivalry  between  Spain  and  France,  mili-     , 
tary  occupation  by  Negro  invaders  from  Haiti 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  American  financial  exploitation,  and  polit- 
ical turbulence.  Within  seventy  years— from  1846 
to  1916— the  country  suffered  under  forty-three 
presidents   and   fifty-six   revolutions.    The   situa- 
tion  did   not   improve   in   1916   when   President 
Wilson  sent  the  Marines  to  occupy  the  island. 

The  end  of  American  rule  in  1924  made  matters 
even  worse.  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina,  an 
ambitious  military  officer,  came  to  prominence 
during  the  years  of  American  control.  In  1930 
he  seized  power,  and  made  himself  President. 

Trujillo's  brutal  reign,  ended  by  his  assassina- 
tion on  May  30,  1961,  still  casts  its  morbid 
shadow  over  the  land.  Hundreds  of  decapitated 
statues  of  the  dictator  attest  to  the  Dominican 


people's  effort  to  casl  off  what  ^bafa^ 
Martin  has  called  "a  legacy  of  monuments  and 
tombstones »  Trujillo  combined  the  classic  e^e- 

ments  of  Latin-American  caudxllo  rule  with  mod 
totalitarian  techniques,  balancing  repression 
I;;;,  concessions,  brutality   with  adroit   sugges- 
tion     Murders   and   kidnapings,    informers   and 
secret  police,  identity  cards  and  highway  check- 

points  Were  his  tools.  Ho  constantly  rota te  of- 
ficials-to  prevent  any  potential  opponent  fiom 
developing  independent  sources  of  power-and 
banned  all  autonomous  organizations 

Under   Trujillo's   personal   control,   squads   of 
armed  traffic  policemen  made  CiudadTruji  lo  a 

litter.free  capital   which   its  "Bene  actor     could 
exhibit  with  P.idc.   Authoritatively    anonymous 
ietters  to  the  editors  of  the  Trujillo-ownedpres 

kep1  anxious  subordinates  fully  informed  of  the 
dictator's  latest  desires.  Wall-plaques,  manufac- 
tured by  Trujillo's  hardware  factory  and  sold  on 
a  compulsory  basis,  reminded  every  homeowner 
of  the  President's  virtues. 

Unlike    some    totalitarian    dictators,    Trujillo 
sought  primarily  to  accumulate  personal  power 
and  wealth.    At  his   San   Cristobal  villa.   I   saw 
.cores  of  the  elaborately  brocaded  and  bemedaled 
uniforms,  which  delighted  his  boundless  vanity. 
Blatant  memorials  of  Trujillo's  greed  still  con- 
found the  tourist-among  them  an  artificial  ice- 
hockey  rink,  several  exquisite  swimming  pools 
and  a  mammoth  luxury  yacht.  Trujillo  managed 
the  economy  as  his  personal  hacienda.  He  owned 
much  of  the  country's  land,  and  his  other  inter- 
ests-ranging   from    air-conditioning   to   vice- 
encompassed  almost  every  enterprise  in  the  land 
And  he  relentlessly  manipulated  his  governmental 
power  to  increase  his  private  income. 

Trujillo    left    the    country    with    a    legacy    ot 
purposeless    roads    and    empty    canals,    bloated 
fortunes  and  pilfered  funds.  Seeking  short-term 
private   profits    rather    than   long-term   national 
growth    he    overproduced    sugar    and    neglected 
most  other  agricultural  possibilities.  Despite  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  Dominicans  were  always 
unemployed,  he  developed  no  native   industries, 
and  took  for  himself  a  sizable  cut  on  all  imports. 
As   a  result,   Dominicans   have  had   to   sacrifice 
precious  foreign  exchange  to  import  jams,  jellies, 
tomato  paste,  and  canned  food,  even  though  the 
ingredients  are  grown  locally.  Because  he  did  not 
maintain    adequate    roads    and    electric    power, 
prospects   for   industrial  expansion   are   gravely 
hindered.  Even  the  facts  needed  for  sound  plan- 
ning are  lacking;  national  statistics  were  regu- 
larly  rigged   to   suit   his   purposes.    Thus   when 
American  experts  tried  to  prepare  economic  pro- 
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jections    they     found    no    trustworthy    data    on 
lation   or   manpower   needs. 
ujillo  had  banned  all  political  organizations 

but  his  own  and  had  systematically  decimated 
even  potential  opposition.  His  death  left  a  polit- 
ical vacuum. 


Prospects  Were  Good 


The  assassination  unleashed  the  tensions  of  a 
generation.  Dominicans  burned  forests  and  cane- 
fields,  slaughtered  Trujillo's  herds,  wrecked  many 
of    his    mansions,    and    littered    the    once-clean 
streets.  A  long  period  of  rioting,  violence,  and 
chaos    seemed    inevitable.    However,    after    the 
initial    outburst,    a    quite    rapid    and    relatively 
peaceful  transition  to  democracy  followed.  This 
was  largely  due  to  American  diplomacy.  First  we 
intervened    to    prevent    members    of    Trujillo  s 
family  from  continuing  the  dictatorship.    Then 
at  one  moment  of  political  crisis,  a  sizable  fleet 
of  U   S  warships  sailed  into  sight  of  the  Domini- 
can   coast,    lending    impressive    weight    to    the 
American    intention    not    to    tolerate    renewed 
tvrannv.   In   the   next  phase,   our   negotiators- 
through  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations, 
sugar  purchases,   and   offers  of  U.   S.  economic 
assistance-skillfully  helped  put  together  a  viable 
interim   regime,   pledged   to   hold   free   elections 
within  a  year.  The  U.  S.  then  went  on  to  help 
prepare   the    Dominican   Republic    for   elections, 
and  supported  substantial  efforts  by  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  toward  the  same  end. 
Air-dropped  USIS  pamphlets  taught  Dominicans 
the  technique  of   democratic   voting,   and  U.   b. 
experts  trained  units  of  the  Dominican  police  in 
new  methods  of  riot  control,  to  prevent  threat- 
ened disturbances  by  extremist  agitators. 

Remarkably  fair  elections-held  in  December 
1962-resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
Juan  Bosch,  a  distinguished  novelist  and  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  group  of  Latin-American 
liberate  now  favored  by  U.  S.  policy  makers 
The  unmarred  conduct  of  the  elections,  as  well 
as  the  result,  pleased  both  U.  S.  offic  ^  the 

Latin-American    Social    Democra  eral    at- 

tended President  Bosch's  ina 
ary   1963-Jose    Figueres,    R  ^> 

and  Luis  Munoz-Marin.  Th,  -1  as  Vice 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Under  Secretary 

of  State  Edwin  Martin  who  o  present- 

all  took  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future. 

Th  e  estab  ishment  of  constitutional  democracy 
in  the  D  minican  Republic  was,  indeed,  a  major 
accomplishment.  And  as  a  presidential  candidate, 
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LIMITS  OF  AMERICAN  POWER 


Juan  Bosch  set  forth  lofty  goals  which  the  United 
States  could  eagerly  support:  agrarian  reform, 
expanded  education,  full  employment,  economic 
development,  and  political  democracy.  To  help 
Bosch  implement  his  program  the  U.  S.  supplied 
money  and  personnel,  offered  advice,  and  exerted 
pressure.  Yet  the  Dominican  experiment  was 
languishing  even  before  last  September's  coup. 

Agrarian  reform  programs,  for  example,  got 
off  to  a  fast  start  under  the  interim  Council  of 
State.  But  they  were  soon  mired  in  a  complex 
of  political  and  technical  difficulties.  In  the  crucial 
field  of  education,  a  number  of  new  elementary 
schools  were  built  and  expenditures  on  education 
were  tripled.  But  their  impact  could  scarcely  be 
felt  in  seven  months — four  out  of  five  Dominican 
students  continued  to  leave  school  before  the  end 
of  the  fourth  grade. 

On   the  economic  front,   the  program   limped. 
Unemployment      remained      disturbingly      high, 
thinly  disguised  by  large-scale  government  hiring 
which  heightened  political  tension.  Long  lines  of 
job  seekers  waited  impatiently  for  work  outside 
the   presidential   palace.    But   Bosch    could    not 
satisfy    their    demands    because    the    Dominican 
economy  was  stagnant.  Per  capita  income  actually 
declined,  as  the  population  grew  faster  than  the 
national    product.    Capital    investment    remained 
disappointingly    small;    Dominican    businessmen 
displayed    little    confidence    in    their    country's 
prospects— like  most  rich  Latin  Americans  they 
were   accustomed   to   investing   abroad.    Perhaps 
most  painful  for  Bosch  himself  was  the  failure  of 
political    democracy.    The    elected    regime    lasted 
only  a  precarious  seven  months. 

Why  the  Promises  Failed 

J.  here  was,  of  course,  bound  to  be  a  gap  between 
Bosch's  grandiose  election  promises  and  his  per- 
formance.   Admittedly,    his    talents    were    more 
hortatory   than    executive;    he    had    been    away 
from  his  country  for  twenty-five  years  and  lacked 
political  acumen,  especially  in  his  dealings  with 
the    business   community.    For    example,    he    as- 
siduously cultivated  leading  Dominican  investors 
at  a  series  of  breakfast  meetings  and  cocktail 
parties.  But  while  he  was  seeking  business  sup- 
port, Bosch  was  undermining  his  own  efforts  by 
espousing  loosely  drafted  expropriation  laws  and 
by  delivering  impromptu   blasts  at  businessmen 
on   television.   To  compound   his   troubles   Bosch 
insisted  on  handling  personally  even  such  minor 
administrative   details   as    petty   office   expenses. 
These  personal  quirks,  combined  with  the  dearth 


of  qualified  bureaucrats,  produced  an  appallingl 
over-centralized  government. 

But  neither  Bosch's  administrative  inefficient 
and  political  incompetence  nor  even  the  dis 
astrous  legacy  of  Trujillo  was  the  sole  obstacl 
to  progress.  Deeper,  more  intractable  difficultie 
were  responsible.  Long  years  of  neglect  and  mis 
rule  had  left  in  their  wake  problems  common  t( 
most  underdeveloped  countries.  Chief  anions 
these  are  inadequate  human  resources,  inepl 
managerial  personnel,  insufficient  capital,  and  a 
lack  of  political  consensus,  institutional  continu- 
ity, and  civic  cooperation. 

Statistics  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are  no 
tably  unreliable.  However,  according  to  cautious 
estimates,  much  more  than  half  of  the  Dominican 
population  is  illiterate,  a  fact  which  constantly 
hampered  efforts  to  introduce  new  techniques  in 
agriculture  and  industry.  Plans  to  use  the  Domin- 
ican armed  forces  for  civic-action  projects,  for 
instance,  had  to  be  severely  curtailed,  for  lack  of 
enough  literate  officers  to  administer  the  proposed 
program. 

Increased  education  can  promote  mass  literacy 
over  the  years.  But  a  more  stubborn  bottleneck 
is  the  scarcity  of  trained  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel.  It  takes  teachers  to  expand  edu- 
cation, agricultural  specialists  to  increase  farm 
production,    managers    to    run    industries,    and 
bureaucrats   to   improve   public   administration: 
the  Dominican  Republic  has  almost  none  of  these. 
Officials  of  the  Bosch  administration   and  their 
American  collaborators  were  confronted  at  every 
turn   by  this  painful  fact:   The  Dominican   Re- 
public would  not  achieve  significant  change  until 
a  new  generation  had  been  trained  to  perform  the 
tasks  of  development,  even  if  unlimited  capital 
were  available.  Such  capital  resources  were,  how- 
ever, not  at  hand.  On  the  contrary,  the  govern- 
ment   was    unable    to    finance    some    of    its    key 
projects.  Agrarian-reform  programs  were  slowed 
by  the  high  cost  of  resettlement,  and  Dominican 
industries  suffered  from  underinvestment  in  capi- 
tal equipment.  Revenues  of  the  old  Trujillo  non- 
sugar    enterprises    dwindled    under    the    Bosch 
administration — chiefly  because  of  more  generous 
wage  and  employment  policies— and  the  need  for 
domestic  and  foreign  investment  increased. 

As  in  all  poor  countries,  taxes  were  needed  to 
finance  necessary  government  projects.  But  to 
attract  industrial  investment,  taxes  must  be  kept 
low.  Facing  this  impossible  dilemma,  Dominican 
government  officials  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves on  the  desired  future  of  the  economy  and 
the  role  of  the  state.  Within  Fomento,  the  State 
Development    Corporation    which    manages    the 


merous  ex-Trujillo  enterprises,  for  example,  1 
jnd  two  officials,  their  offices  on  the  very  same 
.n(1(11.  holding  completelj  antithetical  views  on 
j  subject.  One,  a   bright   and   forceful   young 
aunistrator  educated  in  several  European  urn- 
cities,  told  me  he  favored  private  capitalism 
A  as  a  transitional  stage  before  state  socialism. 
I' other,  equally  articulate,  urged  thai  the  gov- 
tenent  should  divesl  itself  as  quickly  as  practi- 
ce of   its  various   enterprises.    Clearly    such 
ftivalence  does  not  attract  private  investment, 
jocularly  to  a  country  with  unstable  economic 
ul  political  institutions. 

Labor   unions    proliferated   wildly    after    1  ru- 
So'a  death.  A  strike  settlement  at  La  Romans 
-the  country's  largest  sugar  producer-was  de- 
ved  primarily  because  agreement  could  not  be 
sached  among  the  fifteen   different    unions  m- 
olved.  On  the  political  front,   some  twenty-six 
liferent   parties  developed   in   1962,   with  htt  e 
greement    on    anything.    Even    the    apparently 
ommunist  parties  were  bitterly  divided  among 
iro-Soviet,  pro-Chinese,  Trotskyist,  and  Castroist 
•roups.  The  increasing  strength  of  the  Castro 
apporters  in  the  "14  of  June"  party  (named  for 
in    abortive    Castro-inspired    invasion    in    1J5«; 
Tightened  the  moderate  business  groups  in  Santo 
Domingo,  and  helped  trigger  the  coup. 

Least    tangible    but    perhaps    the    most    basic 
problem   of   the    Bosch   administration   was   the 
lack  among  the  Dominicans  of  a  sense  of  civic 
responsibility.  Their  undisciplined  reaction  to  the 
end  of  Trujillo's  tyranny  was  no  more  than   a 
symptom  of  a  deep-rooted  ill.  Long  after  that  un- 
derstandable binge,  no  segment  of  the  community 
seemed  willing  to  subordinate  its  claims  to  the 
demands  of  a  national  emergency.  Parochial  and 
private  school  officials  for  example  were  reluctant 
to   furnish   information   on   curriculums,   enroll- 
ment,  and  costs  to  the  public  authorities  who 
were    attempting    to    improve    rural    education. 
Immoderate  union  demands  pushed  the  country 
into  an   inflationary   spiral.    At  the   same  time 
inadequate  investment  by  the  business  community 
kept  the  economy  stagnant.  The  Bosch  adminis- 
tration came  under  constant  pressure  from  these 
equally  vociferous  groups-each  of  which  accused 
Bosch   of    favoring   the    other.    In   the   end    the 
Dominican  government  was  caught  in  a  paralyz- 
ing crossfire.  Programs  were  stymied,  progress 
was  stalled,  until  eventually  the  Bosch  adminis- 

tration  fell. 

Compared  to  Bosch's  exuberant  promises  and 
Washington's  ambitious  plans,  little  seems  to 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic But  judged  in  the  context  of  previous  Domini- 
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can  condition  ranny.  poverty,  and  exploi- 

tation.    the   attempt    was   by   no   means   a   total 
loss.  Enough  was  accomplished  to  kindle  the  I 
that    democracy    and   gn  me   day    be 

achieved    there,    and    to    laj  nidation    for 

future  development. 


A  Cautionary  Tale 


For  these  positive,  if  scanty,  gains  American 
policy  may  take  much  of  the  credit.  U.  S.  po 

and  guidance  prevented  a  return  to  tyranny  and 
forestalled    anarchy    after    Trujillo's    death,    ro- 
gether  with  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
our  officials  enabled  the  interim  government  to 
conduct  prompt  and  decent  elections.  American 
experts  helped  the  Bosch  administration  to  formu- 
late plans,  draft  laws,  and  get  programs  started. 
And  their  efforts  did  produce  some  tangible  re- 
sults   Vocational  schools  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion  were   established.    Some   new   housing   was 
completed  by  private  builders.  Savings-and-loan 
institutions  were  created  to  provide  new  sources 
of  capital.  A  poultry  industry  was  established  and 
livestock-raising  methods  were   improved.    Such 
successes,  however  limited,  provide  evidence  that 
the    Dominican    Republic    is    not    a     burnt-out 
society  incapable  of  change. 

United  States  officials  should  not  overlook 
these  encouraging  signs  of  progress.  Nor  should 
they  allow  these  advances  to  halt,  merely  be- 
cause of  pique  at  the  elements  that  overthrew 
Bosch  The  realities  of  Latin-American  politics 
are  too  uncertain  to  allow  abstract  constitutional 
ests  to  dictate  American  policy.  If  the  civihan 
triumvirate  now  in  power  ^f^.^J^ 
of  development,  and  preserves  standards  of  civic 
decencv,  the  U.  S.  should  renew  its  aid. 

But  even  if  and  when  full  U.  S.  aid  is  resumed 
development    will    not    be    rapid.     Fundamen  al 
improvements    in    education    and    public    health 
the  training  of  professional  personnel    and  the 
establishment  of  prosperous  native  indus tries 
all   will   take   years   to   accomplish.    No   leade 
however  able,  and  no  foreign  government,  how- 
ever powerful,  can  quickly  create  the  necessary 
attitudes  and  institutions.  Rpnublic 

Our    experience    in    the    Dominican    Republic 
should  be  seen  as  a  cautionary  tale,  dramatiz- 
ng  the  severe  limitations  on  American  power 
n  the   underdeveloped  world.    From  the   lesson 
of   the   Dominican   Republic,   and   from   sin. 
experiences  around  the  world,  we  will 
learn  to  temper  both  our  expectation 
impatience. 

Ha 


The  Secret  of 
Stonehenge 


by  Gerald  S.  Hawkins 


A  lone  astronomer  and  a  computer  team 
are  decoding  the  mystery — and  the 
wisdom — behind  Britain's  most  famous 
ancient  monument. 

x\.  few  months  ago  the  book  of  Stonehenge 
seemed  closed.  It  was  thought  that  little  more 
could  ever  be  learned  about  the  mysterious  stone 
structure  on  England's  Salisbury  Plain.  The  fra- 
ternity of  diggers — archaeologists  and  other 
students  of  the  past — had  fixed  the  dates  of 
construction,  from  2000  to  1500  B.C.  and  the 
probable  methods.  Shaping  the  great  stones  could 
have  been  done  by  fire,  water,  and  much  pound- 
ing. Sturdy  English  schoolboys  proved  by  toil 
and  sweat  that  cement  blocks  as  big  as  Stone- 
henge stones  could  be  floated  by  raft  and  rolled 
overland  from  quarries  as  far  away  as  Wales. 
(Legend  said  the  slabs  were  brought  from  Africa 


to  Ireland  by  giants,  and  whisked  over  to  Eng 
land  by  Merlin's  "word  of  power.")  The  fifty-ton 
uprights  of  the  trilithons  (three-stone  archways) 
could  have  been  tilted  into  retaining  holes, 
Finally,  the  six-ton  crosspieces  could  have  been 
levered  up  on  timber  towers. 

But  why  was  Stonehenge  built? 

Buried  bones  indicated  that  it  had  been  a 
mortuary,  also  a  crematorium,  and  it  almost  cer- 
tainly was  a  temple,  though  not  necessarily  Druid. 
But  was  it  more?  The  unique  monument,  which 
Henry  James  said  "stands  as  lonely  in  history  as 
it  does  on  the  great  plain,"  guarded  its  secrets 
well.  .  .  . 

I  first  became  interested  in  Stonehenge  in  1954, 
when  I  went  to  the  Larkhill  missile-testing  base 
nearby.  (Of  course,  we  took  pains  to  aim  our- 
missiles  away  from  Stonehenge — we  were  hor- 
rified to  hear  that  during  World  War  I  an  air- 
strip commander,  and  a  British  one  at  that,  had 
requested  that  for  his  planes'  convenience  the 
Stonehenge  megaliths  be  flattened.  Request 
denied.)  I  used  to  visit  that  gaunt  ruin  whenever 
I  could.  Even  when  it  was  alive  and  loud  with 
tourists  it  seemed  remote,  timeless,  brooding.  I 
poked  around,  marveled,  and  read  everything  I 
could  find  about  it. 

The  word  that  originally  struck  me  in  the 
literature  was  "coincidence."  The  one  thing  that 
all  laymen  know  about  Stonehenge— that  if  you 
stand  in  the  center  on  a  clear  Midsummer  morn- 
ing (around  the  summer  solstice,  June  22)  and 
look  down  "the  avenue"  you  will  see  the  sun  rise 
almost  exactly  over  the  distant  "heelstone" — was 
called  a  coincidence  by  most  archaeologists.  Be- 
ware, it  leads  to  "fruitless  conjecture,"  warned 
one  authority.  As  an  astronomer.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  such  an  alignment  of  the  most  im- 
portant direction  of  the  structure  with  the  point 
of  sunrise  of  the  longest  day  of  the  year  might 
well  have  been  deliberate.  I  wondered. 

Then,  early  in  1961.  I  had  occasion  to  mention 
Stonehenge  in  my  book  Splendor  in  the  Ski/: 

...  If  the  axis  of  the  temple  had  been  chosen 
at  random  the  probability  of  selecting  this 
point  by  accident  would  be  less  than  one  in 
five  hundred.  Now  if  the  builders  of  Stonehenge 
had  wished  simply  to  mark  the  sunrise  they 
needed  no  more  than  two  ^tones.  Yet  hundreds 
of  tons  of  volcanic  rock  were  carved  and  placed 
in  position.  ...  It  must  have  been  the  focal 
point  for  ancient  Britons.  .  .  .  The  stone  blocks 
are  mute,  but  perhaps  some  day,  by  a  chance 
discovery,  we  will  learn  their  secrets. 

As  I  wrote  those  words,  the  thought  that  had 
been  nebulous  in  my  head  for  some  seven  years 
suddenly  crystallized:  something  should  be  done. 
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So  that  summer  I  went  there  again,  and  my  wife 

and  I  stalked  the  Stonehenge  sunrise.  We  made 
base  camp  in  an  Amesbury  hotel  close  by,  and  a 
few  days  before  Midsummer  (alas,  we  couldn't 
be  there  on  The  Day  itself),  we  wenl  over.    Not 

without  overtones  of  light  comedy:  sunrise  was 
due  about  4:30  (daylighl  time)  :  we  had  neglected 
to  tell  the  hotel  we  would  be  going  out  so  early, 
and  we  hadn't  paid  our  bill;  so  with  exceeding 
furtiveness  we  tiptoed  down  the  long  dark  hall, 
past  the  loudly  ticking  grandfather  clock,  and  we 
started   our   car   quietly. 

Stonehenge  stood  black  against  the  lightening 
sky.  1  climbed  the  barbed  wire  fence  (which  de- 
feated my  wife),  placed  myself  at  the  center  of 
the  circles,*  and  made  ready  my  eight-millimeter 
telephoto  movie  camera.  And  suddenly,  there  it 
was — the  first  red  flash  of  the  sun,  rising  just 
one-half  a  diameter  to  the  right  of  the  heelstone. 
For  a  moment  I  was  lost  in  time,  bemused,  trying 
to  go  back  3,500  years  to  those  other  sunrises, 
similarly  witnessed  by  what  other  people,  for 
what  other  purpose?  But  quickly  I  returned  to 
the  twentieth  century,  because  I  felt  surrounded 
by  questions  calling  out  for  answer:  Why  is  the 
heelstone  ever  so  slightly  out  of  line,  so  that  to 
see  it  through  the  trilithon  arch  you  must  stand 
six  inches  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the  circles? 
Why  are  those  trilithon  arches  so  narrow?  The 
huge  uprights  stand  twenty  feet  high,  but  the 
space  between  is  less  than  a  foot.  Why  do  these 
spaces  line  up?  What  do  those  alignments  point 
to? 

As  an  astronomer,  I  thought,  "Aha!  A  transit 
instrument.  These  arches  were  used  to  point  to 
stars  or  planets  or  different  things  in  the  sky." 

And  as  I  pondered,  the  sun  kept  rising.  And  it 
was  rising  almost  horizontally,  so  that  it  had 
traveled  fully  two  degrees  before  the  disc  stood 
clear  of  the  horizon.  That  meant  that  it  would 
be — would  have  been — extremely  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  exact  spot  at  which  it  lifted  clear  of 
the  horizon.  Clouds,  of  course,  are  common  in 
England,  and  the  Stonehenge  people  were  prob- 
ably no  more  fortunate  than  the  modern  Briton. 
Nowadays  I  think  only  one  in  five  Midsummer 
sunrises  at  Stonehenge  is  clear.  All  of  these 
things  would  make  the  setting  of  the  stones  dif- 
ficult. Critical  conditions,  devices  capable  of  pre- 

*The  inner  circle  consists  of  five  trilithons  set  in  a 
horseshoe  pattern;  the  next,  traditionally  called  the 
Sarcen  (Saracen?)  circle,  is  a  ring  of  upright 
boulders,  some  with  lintels  on  the  top;  the  outer  or 
Aubrey  circle  (named  for  the  seventeenth-century 
investigator,  John  Aubrey)  is  marked  by  fifty-six 
equally  spaced  holes  and  mounds. 


measurement,  evidence  of  knowledge,  skill, 
purpose — all  for  who 

I  thought,  in  that  lonely  place:  "Was  Stone- 
henge an  observator 

There  seemed  to  be  significance  in  those 
delicate  alignments,  and  it  would  most  logically 
be  astronomical  significance.  What  would  you 
line  sighting-stones  on?  Surely  on  the  heavenly 
bodies — the  gods  of  prehistorj  and  so-called 
barbarism.  The  center-heelstone  certainly  pointed 
to  Midsummer  sunrise;  could  there  have  been 
other  such  alignments,  such  as  a  corresponding 
one  pointing  to  Midwinter  sunset?  I  read  at 
Stonehenge  that  the  noted  British  archaeologist, 
R.  S.  Newall,  had  suggested  that  possibility,  but 
there  had  been  no  verification.  What  did  those 
alignments  point  to? 

I  said  to  myself,  "It's  no  good  just  talking.  The 
problem  is  too  complicated.  We  need  precise 
measurement,  more  elaborate  calculation  than  I 
am  prepared  to  do.  We  need  the  machine."  But 
at  that  moment,  I  had  more  mundane  problems 
to  face — the  barbed  wire  fence,  the  hotel  bill,  and 
an  English  summer  squall  that  was  dashing  cold 
rain  across  the  plain. 

What  the  Computer  Said 

JJ  efore  I  left  England  I  got  plans  and  charts  of 
the  site.  Back  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
I  armed  myself  with  all  the  pertinent  material  in 
Harvard's  Widener  Library.  I  defined  the  prob- 
lem: What,  if  any,  correlation  is  there  between 
Stonehenge  alignments  and  the  rise  or  set  points 
of  any  heavenly  bodies,  as  of  the  period  2000- 
1500  B.C.?  Then  with  the  help  of  Shoshana  Rosen- 
thal and  Judy  Copeland  at  the  Smithsonian  As- 
trophysical  Observatory,  I  went  to  the  machines. 
First  we  put  charts  of  Stonehenge  into 
"Oscar,"  a  plotting  machine  that  transforms 
positions  into  X,  Y  coordinates  on  punched  cards. 
Then  we  fed  those  coordinates  into  the  Harvard- 
Smithsonian  IBM  7090  computer  and  asked  it  to 
calculate  azimuths,  or  compass  direeth  s.  deter- 
mined by  some  170  pairs  of  posil  position 
being  a  stone,  stone  hole,  mouri            hway,  or  the 
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THE  SECRET  OF  STONEHENGE 


MOON  SUMMER 
-19 
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W'ITER+19 


Schematic   plan   of  Stonehenge.    (Summer 
moonset  is  not  marked.) 

center.  Next  we  asked  the  machine  to  translate 
those  azimuths  into  declinations,  that  is,  to  deter- 
mine the  "latitudes"  of  the  celestial  sphere  they 
intersected. 

Then  we  examined  those  declinations,  the 
horizon  spots  to  which  the  Stonehenge  pairs 
pointed.  Was  there  any  pattern  to  them?  Did 
the  pairs  point  to  significant  rise  or  set  positions 
of  celestial  bodies?  A  quick  check  showed  no 
significant  matching  with  planets  or  with  the 
bigger  stars,  Sirius,  Canopus,  Arcturus,  Be- 
telgeuse,  Spica,  Vega.  .  .  . 

But  the  most  cursory  naked-eye  glance  at  those 
declinations  told  us  of  probable  sun  correlation. 
The  figures  +24  and  -24  were  frequent— and 
those  figures  are  the  declination  of  the  sun  at 
Midsummer  and  Midwinter,  its  farthest  north 
and  south. 

I  was  somewhat  prepared  for  such  solar  cor- 
relation. Indeed,  I  had  suspected  it.  But  what  we 
next  discovered  took  us  by  surprise:  even  more 
frequently  than  the  ±24  of  the  sun,  the  ±29  and 
±19  of  the  moon  appeared.  The  moon  has  a  more 
complicated  relative  motion  than  the  sun.  During 
a  nine-year  cycle  its  maximum  north  and  south 
declination  moves  from  19  to  29  degrees.  The 
machine's  finding  seemed  to  show  that  not  only 
was  Stonehenge  aligned  to  the  sun— it  was  also 
oriented  to  the  moon. 

must  admit  that  it  was   with  some   unsci- 
ntific    emotion    that   we   programmed   the   ma- 
chine to  take  the  sun  and  moon  back  to  1500  B  c 
to  get  an  accurate  check  of  those  azimuth  align- 
ments.   What  we  found  was  beyond  expectation 
To  a  mean  accuracy  of  one  degree  there  were  ten 


sun  correlations.  To  a  mean  accuracy  of  1.5  de- 
grees, there  were  fourteen  moon  correlations. 
We  did  the  work  in  spare  moments  over  the 
course  of  a  year.  About  ten  hours  were  spent 
measuring  the  charts,  about  twenty  hours  were 
spent  preparing  the  machine  program,  and  the 
final  run  on  the  Harvard-Smithsonian  IBM  7090 
computing  machine  took  about  one  minute. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  of  the  twenty- 
four  alignments  are  between  key  positions— the 
center  of  the  structure,  the   "avenue"  or  most 
important  axis,  the  great  trilithon  arches,  the 
rectangle  of  "stations,"  the  uniquely-placed  stones 
near   the   entrance.     Every    one    of   these    key 
positions  paired  with  others  to  point  to  a  sun  or 
moon  rise  or  set.  That  solidly  establishes  the  fact 
that  those  alignments  were  significant,  deliberate, 
basic  in  the  construction.  Stonehenge  lived  by  the 
sun  and  moon.  Could  it  possibly  have  been  coin- 
cidence? Bernoulli's  theorem  of  probability  in- 
dicates that  there  is  less  than  one  chance  in  a 
hundred  million  that  this  could  happen  without 
a  prearranged  design. 

And  what  does  it  mean?  It  means  that  Stone- 
henge was  an  astronomical  observatory.  And  a 
good  one,  too.  It  could  have  formed  a  reliable 
calendar  to  predict  change  of  seasons.  It  could 
also  have  signaled  danger  periods  for  eclipses  of 
the  sun  or  moon.  It  could  have  formed  a  dramatic 
setting  for  observation  of  the  interchange  be- 
tween the  sun— dominator  of  summer— and  the 
moon— ruler  of  the  winter.  How  it  actually  was 
used  we  may  never  know.  All  that  we  can  now 
state  with  certainty  is  that  it  was  designed,  with 
astonishing  skill,  as  an  observatory,  and  that  it 
could  have  been  used  for  many  astronomic  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  now  the  responsibility  of  archaeology  to 
digest  this  new  information  and  from  it  draw  new 
historic  conclusions. 

What  the  Archaeologist  Said 

1  first  published  an  account  of  my  discovery  in 
the  British  magazine  Nature,  last  October.  There 
has  been  a  surprising  amount  of  response.  News- 
papers and  other  magazines  from  many  countries 
have  commented,  from  England  and  Canada  to 
Spain  and  South  Africa.  Among  the  letters  I  have 
received  from  archaeologists  was  one,  particularly 
engaging,  from  Mr.  R.  S.  Newall  in  England: 

It  is  always  difficult,  I  suppose,  when  two 
different  sciences  meet  (if  archaeology  can  be 
called  a  science),  to  come  to  agreement.  Astron- 
omers have  their  eyes  in  the  sky;  archaeol- 
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T  't  Stonekenoe.  (PHotoyra.h  vuilUked  oy  courts  o,  the  British  Ministry  of 

Midsummer  sunrise  at  btonenenge.  n 
Public  Building  and  Works.) 


oeists  in  the  earth.  .  .  .  However,  I  agree  that 
Stonehenge  is  oriented  to  the  winter  solstice 
setting  sun  in  the  great  central  ti  ihtnon  as 
seen  from  the  center  or  anywhere  else  on  the 
ax"  and  since  the  plan  of  Stonehj^JJ 
lemilchral  it  is  in  some  way  the  mortuary 
rPle  to  the  sun  in  his  old  age  when  he  goes 
down  to  the  lower  world  at  the  end  of  the 
vear  or  life.  .  .  . 

Mr   Newall  also  wondered  if  Stonehenge  could 
align 'to  an  astronomic  point,  the  point  of  sunrise 
at  equinox.   He  was  right,  two  of  the  main  stone- 
holes  do  this  to  within  one-tenth  of  a  degree.   The 
alignment  was  overlooked  by  me,  I  regret  to  say 
and  the  machine  is  blameless.    Finally  he  quoted 
the  first-century  B.C.  writer  Diodorus,  who  said 
that  in  the  mysterious  northern  island  of    Hyper- 
borea"  there  was  a  "spherical  temple"  to  Apollc 
and   "the   god  visits  the   island   every    nineteen 
years,  the  period  in  which  the  return  of  the  s 
to  the  same  place  in  heaven  is  accomplished   .     . 

The  archaeologist  concluded:  "Now  I  do  not 
say  that  that  refers  to  Stonehenge,  but  could 
it  '    Could    the    full    moon    do    something 

spectacular  once  every  nineteen  years  at  Stone 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  Jewish  and  Chinese 
calendars  used  a  nineteen-year  cycle,  and  that  the 


Greek  Meton   knew   that   the   full   moon   occurs 
exactly  on  the  same  calendar  date  after  a  lapse  of 
nineteen  years.    But  I  was  struck  by  Newall  s 
wonderment  about  the  moon  at  Stonehenge.    I 
thought,  "What  about  eclipses,  at  the  most  spec- 
tacufar  Place-over  the  bedstone?"  So  I  looked 
up  eclipse   records   for   some   150  years.    Moon 
eclipses  in  December-January,  the  approximate 
time  when  the  eclipsed  moon  would  rise  ovei  the 
heelstone,  occurred  mostly  at  intervals  of  nine- 
teen   years,    with    sometimes    an     interval    ol 
eighteen  or  eight.    Interesting? 

A  similar  condition  occurs  at  Midsummer,  and 
this  phase  of  the  Stonehenge  cycle  is  going  to 
happen  in  1964,  this  very  month!  The  full  moon 
teased  at  2:00  A.M.  on  June  25,  an,  then  se^ 

in  the  great  trilithon  as  seen  from  the  center  of 

StonehLge.     The    monument   will    be    closed    to 

visitors  at  that  time,  unfortunately 

In   the   course   of   this    investigation,    I    have 

found  out  many  other  arresting  thing.,  indicat- 
ing  avenues   for   further  exploration.    The   ma- 
chine,     quick,      dispassionate,      tireless 
possible  much  more  thorough  an; 
elaborate  problem   than   humai 
attempt.  A  new  chapter 
Stonehenge  now  lies  op 
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Twenty  Bookes, 
Clad  in  Blak  or  Reed 


by  Judson  Jerome 


This  peripatetic  professor — and  poet 
— is  now  chairman  of  the  humanities 
division  of  the  College  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  He  went  there  on  a  two- 
year  leave  from  Ohio's  Antioch  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Literature. 

Having  just  carried  in,  with  a  train 
of  children  bearing  toppling  pile 
after  toppling  pile,  the  several  hun- 
dred books  I  carry  around  with  me 
as  absolutely  essential,  some  of 
which  I  have  read,  most  of  which  I 
dread,  having  stowed  these  in  book- 
cases reaching  to  the  high  ceiling  of 
this  great,  airy,  concrete-and-steel 
house  on  a  hill  in  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands,  and  now,  in  85  degrees  of  heat 
this  January  day.  decks  cleared  for 
action,  the  children  at  the  beach, 
the  ashtray  emptied,  I  find  myself 
blocked  on  the  short  story  I  meant 
to  write.  Marty's  question  is  still 
bothering  me.  There  she  sat,  wifely, 
in  purple  muu-muu  in  the  middle  of 
the  tile  floor,  surrounded  by  stacks 
of  repetitive  textbooks,  anthologies, 
paperback  standard  works  of  stan- 
dard authors,  and  asked  why  we — 
meaning  why  I — felt  it  necessary  to 
bring  all   these  down   here. 

Well,  I  said  I  like  to  have  things 
handy. 

As  we  packed  up  our  house  in  Ohio 
spring,  selecting  what  was  ab- 
solutely essential,  which  was  practi- 
cally everything  we  owned,  for  a 
two-year  stint  on  this  West  Indies 
id,  I  pared  my  library  down  to 
rth  of  its  size.  Nonethe- 
dozens   of   cartons   we 


shipped  down,  most  were  of  books. 
The  next-largest  quantity  of  belong- 
ings was  toys,  which  may  be  some 
sort  of  comment.  We  don't  go  in 
much  for  clothes. 

I  brought  perhaps  a  dozen  copies 
of  Hamlet,  looking  forward  to  that 
tropical  night  in  which  a  group  of 
students  might  want  to  sit  around 
by  the  seashore  reading  aloud  in  the 
moonlight.  I  brought  about  fifty 
freshman  composition  texts  and  an- 
thologies, examination  copies  sent 
me  by  publishers,  few  of  which  I 
had  more  than  glanced  into,  none  of 
which  I  could  bear  to  use  in  teach- 
ing, for  all  those  eager  students  who 
would  want  to  pursue  the  study  of 
English  on  their  own.  I  brought 
quantities  of  tiresome  books  of  liter- 
ary history  and  criticism,  which  I 
knew  would  not  be  in  the  library  of 
the  newly  forming  college.  One  never 
knows,  I  reasoned,  what  eager  fresh- 
man, struggling  through  the  haze  of 
his  island  English  into  a  discovery 
of  the  magic  of  poetry,  might  be 
frustrated  not  to  have  available  the 
bunks  I  used  for  my  doctoral  prelims, 
such  as  Bredvold's  Intellectual  Mi- 
lieu of  John  Dry  den.  I  brought  a 
hundred  Spanish  books  in  case  the 
Spanish  professor  didn't  have  any. 

My  library  graphically  reflects  my 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  with- 
out a  key  you  could  not  tell  which 
was  which.  Four  solid  shelves  of 
poetry  (strength)  include  dozens  of 
anthologies  and  introductory  texts, 
most  of  which  contain  exactly  the 
same  poems.  A  shelf  of  review  vol- 
umes   of    new    work    is    tight    as    a 


closed  accordion.  Better  get  to  them 
one  day. 

General  literature  is  arranged 
roughly  chronologically.  The  first 
shelf  goes  from  the  Bible  and  Bhaga- 
vad-Gita  up  through  Dante.  I  feel 
insecure  in  regard  to  ancient  and 
medieval  literature  and  so  carry  a 
great  deal  of  it  around.  For  example, 
there  are  six  collections  of  Greek 
drama  which,  some  sun-beat  after- 
noon, perhaps  rocking  on  a  sailboat 
or  with  a  frosty  rum  under  the 
palms,  I  really  ought  to  peruse,  hav- 
ing ridden  Oedipus  Rex,  Lysistrata, 
Medea,  and  Antigone  about  as  far  as 
they  will  go  as  symbols  of  Greek 
civilization. 

As  we  come  on  down  the  centuries 
I  notice  that  Ben  Jonson  is  repre- 
sented by  several  editions  and  vol- 
umes of  commentary;  I  am  scared, 
to  death  of  Ben  Jonson.  Surpris- 
ingly, there  is  no  volume  of  Spenser; 
but,  then,  I  am  so  terrified  of  Spen- 
ser that  I  hardly  acknowledge  his 
existence.  Milton,  of  whom  I  am 
little  less  afraid,  is  represented  by 
four  volumes.  Dryden  is  a  strength, 
and  in  case  I  want  to  reread  All  For 
Lure  I  may  choose  from  any  of  eight 
copies  in  various  collections. 

Like  graduate  school,  I  grow  dim 
as  I  approach  modern  times.  The 
eighteenth  century  occupies  ten  vol- 
umes and  the  nineteenth  only  nine. 
In  the  chaos  of  our  own  century,  I 
have  given  up  representativeness 
and  surrendered  to  pleasure:  here  I 
have  a  half-dozen  books  to  read  while 
feeding  the   baby. 


>* 


ITH  keeps  it  as  safe  as  drinking  water. 


The  water  your  child  splashes  around 

d  dunks  in  ought  to  be  kept  as  germ- 

leasa  freshly  drawn  bath;  as  safe  as  a 

ol  glass  of  drinking  water. 

And  the  Chemicals  Division  of  Olin 

veloped  hth  to  do  just  that. 

hth  dry  chlorine  is  concentrated,  so 


it  doesn't  take  up  much  storage  space. 

As  soon  as  it  hits  1  he  water,  hth  works 
at  full  strength.  In  minutes,  your  pool  is 
as  pure  as  tap  water. 

That's  why  even  the  professionals  use 
it  to  take  care  of  the  big  pools. 

hth  is  so  reliable  at  this  job,  many 


eit  ies  and  lowns  keep  it  on  hand  for  emer- 
gencies. If  their  regular  chlorinating 
equipment  breaks  down,  hth  protects 
the  cities'  drinking  water. 

A  lot  of  people  have  come  to  depend 
upon  HTH. 

You  can  too. 


The  wonders  of  South  America  will  stir  your  imagination.  Come  cruise  to  a  dynamic  continent  in 
search  of  a  dream.  See  that  dream  in  the  imaginative  architecture  of  Oscar  Niemeyer  in  Sao  Paulo.  Hear 
that  dream  in  the  inspired  music  compositions  of  Villa  Lobos.  Visit  Rio  de  Janeiro— the  world's  most 
beautiful  harbor;  Montevideo— site  of  one  of  the  world's  most  breathtaking  gardens;  Buenos  Aires— a 
sparkling  city  of  gaucho  folk  music  with  the  pampas  at  your  doorstep.  South  America  implants  so  many 
memories  that  will  warm  your  spirit  for  years  to  come. 


The  arts  of  leisure  have  almost  disappeared.  The  ss  Argentina  and  ssBrasil,  America's  newest  luxury 
liners,  were  created  to  recapture  them.  The  days  are  uncrowded  on  your  month  long  South  America 
cruise.  The  refinements  are  many.  The  service  is  unobtrusive.  The  company  fitting.  This  is  true  relaxation! 


Through  Moore-McCormack's  half  century  of  service  to  this  gay  continent,  you  will  enjoy  a  very  per- 
sonal introduction  to  the  most  inspiring  and  beautiful  places  to  see  and  things  to  do.  Sailing  from 
New  York  on  .  .  .  June  26,  Aug.  14,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  9,  Nov.  19,  or  Dec.  24. 
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lUtside    of    literature    proper,    "ii 

last  bank  of  shelves,  are  literary 

ics     and     oddments     of     history. 

losophy,    science,   biography,   and 

lys.    For   example,   I    have  always 

weak  in  English  history  and  so 

p  three  volumes  of  Trevelyan  at 

id.  I  am  never  separated  from  the 

homore   classics — such   things   as 

man    Nature   and   Conduct,    Pat- 

»s   of   Culture,   and   Religion    and 

■  Rise  of  Capitalist)).  Years  ago,  as 

book-club  bonus,   I   acquired   four 

umes     of     The      World'*     Great 

inkers    and    have    felt    it    wise    to 

•ry  them  around.  There  is  also  a 

ir  book  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 

e  Junior  Girl  Scout  Handbook,  with 

.  advice  on  camping  and  first  aid. 

Meanwhile,  scattered   in  bathroom 

d  bedroom,   beside  chairs   on   the 

rch,    under    the    coffee    table,    are 

e  books  we  actually  read — such  as 

bee  and  Baldwin,  The  Edge  of  the 

'a,    Household    Encyclopedia,    and 

r.  Spock. 

Books  mean  a  great  deal  to  me, 
id  I  have  always  intended  to  read 
lem.  From  an  unshelved  pile  I 
eked  up  a  borrowed  copy  of  Peter 
brahams'  Tell  Freedom  and  read 
f  the  days  when,  in  the  black  slums 
f  Johannesburg,  his  two  most 
rized  possessions  were  his  two 
ooks,    Lamb's    Tales    From    Shake- 


speare and  the  poetry  of  Keats. 
which  two  books  made  him  literate. 
I  thought  of  Chaucer's  Clerk  of 
<  Kenford,  who  would  rather 

.  .  .  have  at  his  beddes  heed 
Twenty  bookes,  clad  in  blak  or  iced. 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophie, 
Than    robes    riche,   or    fithele,    or    gay 
sautrie. 

Any  single  one  of  the  volumes 
stacked  around  me,  if  not  only  read 
but  loved,  would  be  sufficient  to  lib- 
erate a  mind.  But,  of  course,  you  fall 
in  love  with  one  book  at  a  time,  and 
almost  never  with  an  anthology.  To 
fall  in  love  with  my  books  now  would 
be  like  falling  in  love  with  the  Rock- 
ettes.  And  yet  there  was  a  time  when 
I  was  given  to  love  affairs  with  in- 
dividual books.  That  love  lingers  on 
in  the  form  of  sentiment  and  fear, 
which  are  the  real  reasons  I  burden 
myself  now  with  all  these  volumes. 

When  I  think  of  true  reading,  ex- 
citing, loving  reading,  a  clear  image 
of  myself  comes  to  mind.  It  was  my 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  summer,  1939 
or  '40;  I  was  lying  on  my  mother's 
bed  (she  was  at  work)  in  my  under- 
pants, the  Houston  afternoon  hot 
and  heavy  outside.  I  was  eating  fat 
purple  grapes  and  reading  about  peo- 
ple eating  fat  purple  grapes  in  Ben 


Analysis 

by  Thomas  Whitbread 

If  the  only  way  of  giving  up  the  past 
Requires  dexterity,  I  cannot  do  it. 
I  have  lost  too  many  fingers.    At  this  last 
I  am  not  shoe  enough.    I  do  not  rue  it. 

I  know  the  amputating  manners  fail 

To  give  affection,  let  alone  full  life, 

To  those  who  cut  themselves  that  way  from  stale 

Delights,  with  a  not  quite  fully  severing  knife. 

That  is  out  of  my  questioning.  I  know  the  only 
Way  I  can  deal  with  my  past  is  not  to  sever 
The  arteries  that  feed  me,  but,  quite  lonely, 
To  swallow  the  dead  blood  of  dead  endeavor. 

I  can  and  must  make  sure  this  dark  ingest ment 
Clothes  me  and  spangles  me  with  bright  investment. 


///'/•.  The  Biblical  world  was  alive  in 
that  shaded  room,  and  ' 
exciting  that  I  literally  could] 
tinue  reading  it;  I  had  to  jump  up, 
run  around  the  block,  dash  myself 
with  the  hose  under  the  pines  out  on 
the  lawn,  then  come  back,  stealthily 
as  a  lover,  i  to  the  cool  bedroom, 
where  the  plump  book  Cwith  im- 
possibly small  print  )  lay  open  beside 
the  bowl  of  grapes,  and  I  let  myself 
sink  into  it  again  as  into  the  arms 
of  a  mistress. 

Same  bed.  Same  summer,  or  per- 
haps a  year  later  (this  would  have  to 
be  1910),  same  costume.  I  was  read- 
ing .4  Tale  of  Tiro  Cities,  just  start- 
ing it,  for  the  mothers  were  dipping 
their  scarves  into  the  spilled  wine 
as  it  ran  in  the  gutters  and  squeez- 
ing  the  drops  into  the  mouths  of 
their  starving  babies,  when  the  lady 
next  door  screamed.  She  had  just 
picked  up  the  Houston  Press  from 
her  sidewalk  and  now  ran  over  to  the 
window  to  show  me  a  four-inch  head- 
line: ITALY  GOES  IN.  I  made  some 
polite  exclamation,  waited  until  she 
finished  commenting,  and,  as  though 
I  had  shooed  away  a  gnat,  turned 
back  to  Dickens. 

The  next  and  last  time  I  tried  to 
read  Dickens  my  innocent  love  of 
books  had  been  quite  destroyed.  It 
was  1949.  Dombey  and  Son  was  on 
the  reading  list  for  my  M.A.  exam 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  made 
it  about  three-quarters  of  the  way 
through,  and  Marty  finished  it  for 
me  to  tell  me  how  it  came  out.  Don't 
ask  me  now. 

I  did  most  of  my  reading,  as  do 
most  people,  in  college,  largely  as  a 
way  of  putting  off  doing  assign- 
ments. What  relish  a  book  can  have 
a:  three  in  the  morning  when  a 
paper  on  another  subject  is  due  at 
nine!  But  even  assigned  reading  in 
college  could  be  delicious.  I  remem- 
ber being  thrilled  al  seventeen  by 
Corneille  and  Racine  (in  transla- 
tion), by  Faulkner,  James,  even  by 
Spenser,  nom  of  which  would  I  be 
likely  to  read  for  pleasure  now 
(though  I  dutifully  go  through  them 
again  each  time  I  assign  them  to  a 
leing  darkly  the  pleasure  that 
is  there  for  others). 

By  the  time  I  began  graduate 
study,  however,  I  had  already  begun 
to   assume    responsibilitj  liter- 

ature,    a    condition     which     follows 
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reading  as  marriage  follows  court- 
ship. Marriages  can,  of  course,  be 
happy,  and  I  feel  my  own  with  liter- 
ature has  been  exceptionally  agree- 
able. I  do  not  hate  books  nearly  so 
much  as  those  of  my  colleagues  who, 
exploiting  them  for  advancement  in 
a  publish-or-perish  world,  tyrannize 
and  analyze  the  poor  creatures  more 
inhumanely  than  scientists  do  guinea 
pigs.  If  you  allow  books,  like  wives, 
a  certain  amount  of  independence, 
remember  to  be  affectionate  and  ac- 
cept their  mysterious  unreason,  they 
can  prove  sturdy  workers,  will  keep 
your  children  quiet,  will  bring  you 
warmth  and  joy  in  bed.  But  mar- 
riage is  not  likely  to  involve  the 
gasps  and  tortures,  sighs  and  inse- 
curities, the  merry  misery  that  char- 
acterize courtship. 

The  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  have  clear 
and  separate  functions.  Working  for 
his  Master's,  one  is  made  to  see  the 
endlessness  of  literature  and  the  im- 
possibility of  reading  it.  Then,  in 
a  doctoral  program,  he  learns  how 
to  deal  with  it  without  reading  it.  It 
was  still  possible  for  me  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  book  when  I  was  working 
for  my  Master's  (and,  doctorate  well 
behind  me.  it  is  now  possible  again : 
second  childhood).  I  remember  par- 
ticularly an  obsessive  liaison  of  sev- 
eral weeks  with  Moby  Dick,  which 
kept  me  mumbling  at  the  table  and 
thrashing  in  my  dreams,  to  the  point 
that  Marty  would  head  for  the  couch 
when  she  saw  me  reading  that  book 
at  bedtime.  Such  an  affair  involves 
very  little  pleasure  in  the  usual 
sense.  It  is  more  like  wrestling  with 
an  angel,  a  wild,  dreamy  tangle  with 
air.  in  which  every  idea,  every  at- 
titude, every  emotion  is  dislodged 
and  twisted  till  you  wince. 

But  in  his  first  meeting  with  his 
adviser  in  the  doctoral  program,  the 
candidate  is  cured  of  such  reading 
habits.  He  is  examined,  as  by  a  den- 
tist, for  gaps.  I  was  so  full  of  gaps 
it  was  hard  for  either  my  adviser 
or  me  to  believe  that  I  had  any 
sound  calcium  anywher  in  my  head. 
Now,  as  it  is  patently  impossible  to 
fill  all  these  gaps,  one  must  be  fitted, 
as  it  were,  with  false  teeth.  I  began 
acquiring  the  elaborate  bridgework 
which  would  enable  me,  three  years 
later,  to  frighten  any  freshman  with 
my  gleaming  incisors. 

In  such  a  program  one  stops  read- 
ing   altogether.    Oh,    your    eyes    are 


continually  going  over  print,  but 
this  print  never  demands,  as  any 
true  experience  of  reading  demands, 
that  you  imaginatively  create  for 
yourself  vivid  experience.  For  ex- 
ample, the  class  is  assigned  to  read 
Pope's  Moral  Essays  and  to  write  a 
paper  on  one  of  the  Epistles.  An 
afternoon  in  the  library  enables  me 
to  scan  every  relevant  article  in  the 
journals.  I  become  aware  of  each 
commentator's  approach.  I  trace  the 
history  of  the  poem's  various  edi- 
tions, follow  down  the  biographies 
of  every  person  Pope  may  have  been 
alluding  to,  master  the  kinds  of 
architecture,  conventions  of  taking 
snuff,  views  of  the  vapors  and  con- 
duct of  clouded  canes.  Now  I  am 
prepared  for  any  questions  which 
may  come  up  in  class.  The  paper 
itself  requires  me  to  know  how  to 
weigh  evidence  and,  above  all,  imi- 
tate the  arch  tone  of  mannerly 
mutual  mutilation  which  character- 
izes what  is  termed  "publishable" 
writing,  publishable,  that  is,  in  the 
scholarly  journals.  I  actually  wrote 
such  a  paper  and  was  praised  for  it, 
though  I  never  got  around  to  Pope's 
poem.  I  have  it  on  the  shelf  behind 
me  and  seriously  intend  to  read  it 
one  of  these  days. 

One  reads — or  "covers"  is  a  better 
term — the  same  things  over  and 
over,  having  time  for  nothing  else. 
I  remember  particularly  Arthur  0. 
Lovejoy's  The  Great  Chain  of  Being, 
a  forbidding  book  bound  like  a  sturdy 
ledger.  Just  as  a  child  keeps  starl- 
ing the  Bible  over  and  over  at 
Genesis,  I  read  the  first  twenty 
pages  of  that  book  in  connection 
with  nearly  every  graduate  course  I 
took,  though  I  never  finished  it  (or 
the  Bible).  Meanwhile,  of  course,  I 
had  never  read  'and  still  haven't) 
Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Goethe,  Tol- 
stoi. 

This  last  summer,  idle  because  of 
a  broken  leg,  I  read  a  borrowed  copy 
of  Wuthering  IhifiJits — and  was  so 
thrilled  and  tormented  by  it  I 
thought  I  had  regained  my  youth. 
Having  no  adequate  library  at  hand, 
I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  I  am 
supposed  to  think  about  it.  (Do 
others,  as  Miss  Bronte  and  I  do,  con- 
sider Ellen  Dean  the  real  villainess?) 
If  Heathcliff  is  modeled  upon  some 
parish  priest  of  West  Riding,  I  am 
happily    unaware  of   the   fact.   I   am 
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not  even  sure,  without  looking,  which 
sister  wrote  the  book.  My  nine-year- 
old  daughter,  those  same  tropical 
days,  was  curled  across  the  room 
in  her  chair  reading  Huckleberry 
Finn,  and  I  felt  how  childish,  how 
delightful  it  was  to  be  reading  this 
book  all  ignorantly  and  innocently, 
more  or  less  the  way  the  author  in- 
tended it  to  be  read. 

As   a   graduate   student    I    began 
acquiring   my   library,    roaming   for 
hours  the  dusty  dark  passageways  of 
secondhand    bookshops.    My    motive 
was  coverage,  not  pleasure  or  inter- 
est. With  fellow  graduate  students  I 
would  go  for  hours  tracing  my  finger 
down  the  shelves  as  a  kind  of  exer- 
cise  in   bibliography.    I   wanted    my 
library,     compounded     of    yellowing 
nineteenth-century    editions    in    un- 
readable type,  to  be  balanced,  repre- 
sentative,  an    imitation    in    little   of 
the  university  library,  rather  than  a 
reflection  of  the  byways  into  which 
reading  and  thought  had  led  me. 


Also,  of  course,   it   was   important 
not  to  have  any  of  the  wrong  things, 
and  to  know   infallibly  which   these 
were.  Marty,  as  her  dowry,  brought 
into     our     marriage      a     copy      of 
Maugham's     Of    Human     Bondage, 
which  I  hope  to  read  some  day.  We 
kept  it  secretly.  Had  a  fellow  student 
seen  it    (and,   naturally,   upon  enter- 
ing   another's    dwelling    one    always 
went  sniffing  along  his   bookshelves 
first    off,    like    a     dog    getting    ac- 
quainted),  he  would   have  pulled    it 
out  with  vicious  glee  and  I  would  ex- 
plain   it    was    a    gift    from    Mother. 
"Well,"  he  would  acknowledge,   "it's 
the  only  good   book   Maugham   ever 
wrote."     I     would     understand,     of 
course,  that  this  did  not  mean  he  had 
read      it      or      anything      else      by 
Maugham.  He  was  not  expressing  an 
opinion    but    giving    me    a    footnote 
assuring    me    he    had    checked    the 
standard  authorities. 

The  inhumane  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  study  of  humane  let- 
ters in  graduate  school  shows  itself 
in  these  monstrous  libraries  that 
begin  extending  themselves  on  bricks 
and  boards  all  along  the  hallways 
and  around  the  living  rooms  where 
graduate  students  dwell.  This  li- 
brary, transported  from  one  seedy 
apartment  to  another,  and  then 
in  lieu  of  furniture  or  other 
»s,     along    to    the    facultv 


house  provided  when  the  damp- 
eared  Ph.D.  goes  to  his  first  in- 
structorship;  growing  now  as  the 
free  examination  copies  of  texts  be- 
gin accumulating  (the  teacher,  these 
days,  making  fewer  and  fewer  trips 
to  secondhand  bookstores,  which, 
anyway,  are  disappearing)  ;  his 
shelves  bristling  now  with  shiny 
quality  paperbacks,  as  every  book  he 
studied  for  his  prelims  is  published 
in  enormous  editions  and  packaged 
for  sale  in  drugstores;  the  lower 
shelves  burgeoning  with  children's 
books,  cheesy,  thin,  colorful,  clut- 
tering; and  the  whole  monumental 
library  capped,  finally,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  his  first  real  literary  cock- 
tail party  when  he  comes  home 
flushed  and  exuberant  and  puts  on 
the  shelf  (properly  categorized  )  two 
or  three  copies  of  his  own  first  book 
(a  slim  volume  of  poetry,  or  his  dis- 
sertation reworked  and  published  on 
Ford  money  by  a  university  press  i  ; 
this  library,  fattening  like  a  beast,  is 
his  diploma.  We  no  longer  put  our 
sheepskins  on  the  wall ;  we  no  longer 
use  the  Doctor  with  which  we  are 
entitled  to  grace  our  names.  Instead, 
we  have  this  thousand-pound  symbol, 
like  a  totem,  covering  the  wall  of  the 
living  room,  hanging  portentously 
over  the  heads  of  students  invited  in 
for  an  evening  seminar,  or  over  un- 
lettered guests  who  come  for  an 
evening  of  poker,  or  over  the  blue- 
jeaned  gal  from  next  door  who,  bend- 
ing over  her  mid-morning  coffee, 
may  look  past  the  professor's  wife 
and  think:  you  married  this! 

Graduate    school    can    pursue    one 
now  to  the  most  out-of-the-way  col- 
lege   hamlet    or    Virgin    Isle.    There 
are  three  bookstores  on  St.  Thomas, 
and    one    may    pick    up    Johan    Ilui- 
zinga's    The    Waning   of    th,    Middle 
A  firs  or  the  latest  translation  of  St. 
John  of  the  Cross  in  paperback.  Star- 
ing  crisply,    self-righteously,    at    me 
from  the  shelves  are  all  those  books 
I    have    fled    these    thirteen    years, 
books  which  I  fluently  recommend  to 
undergraduates,  books  such  as  those 
by    Maud    Bodkin    and    Erich    Auer- 
bach,     books     I     would     rather    eat, 
shredded,   for  breakfast,   than   read. 
As  I  sit  down  in  the  evening  with  a 
novel  by  Muriel  Spark    (borrowed), 
my   own   shelves,    now   aching   with 
books    which    were    never    available 
in  the  old  days,  glare  down  at  me  as 
might  a  committee  of  examiners. 


There  stands  Marty  now,  ai 
akimbo,  looking  at  those  majes 
ranks  of  the  literature  of  the  woi 
She  is  not  well-acquainted  with 
classification  system,  I  condescei 
ingly  realize,  so  I  ask  what  she 
looking  for.  A  neighbor  is  sick  a 
wonders  whether  we  have  anythi 
to  read.  She  looks  a  few  minutes  a 
shrugs.  No,  we  have  nothing  to  res 


And  the  horror  of  it  is,  I  kn 
exactly  what  she  means.  If  I  wa 
to  read  something,  I  go  pick  it  up 
the  bookstore,  sidling  guiltily  pa 
the  slippery  faces  of  Reich  and  Je 
person  and  Hayek  and  Carnap 
those  twirling  stands  where  readab 
junk  is  kept.  Or  I  borrow  the  boc 
from  my  neighbor,  whose  librar 
was  built  more  in  whimsy,  interes 
and  love.  When  I  finish  I'll  retur 
the  borrowed  book  or  throw  the  pui 
chased  one  away,  for  it  really  ha 
no  place  on  the  shelves  beside  Kafk 
and  Caroline  Spurgeon. 

Lest  I  sound  anti-intellectual,  I  as 
sure  you  that  under  the  right  circum 
stances  I  find  I  still  can  read,  evei 
my  own  books.  A  couple  of  month 
ago  I  had  a  bout  with   The  Broth 
ers  Karamazov    (which   I   never  go 
around  to  reading  while  I  was  being 
educated).  It  set  me  to  writhing  a 
night  just  as  Moby  Dick  once  did.  It 
was  a  naked  encounter,  wild,  relent- 
less,   intoxicating,    crushing,    and    I 
emerged  a  wiser  man.  I  don't  even 
mind  books  about  books,  really.  Not 
long  ago  I  read   Bradley  on  Shake- 
spearean Tragedy  for  the  first  time, 
having   been   superciliously   dismiss- 
ing it   for  years   and   warning   stu- 
dents   against     Bradleyism.     I     was 
gripped— and    astonished    to    find    a 
literary  critic    (of  a  bygone  era.  to 
be  sure)  who  seemed  actually  to  care 
about     people,     who,     like     Dickens, 
loved  their  bumps  and  wrinkles,  the 
mystery  of  personality.   .   .   . 

But  there  I  go  again.  Someone 
taught  me  to  comment  that  way 
about  Dickens  instead  of  really  read- 
ing him.  Come  to  think  of  it,  if  he 
is  as  good  as  Bradley,  maybe  I'll 
read,  say,  David  Copperfield  or  Bleak 
House  (which  I  always  have  recom- 
mended). I  will,  if  I  can  find  a  copy. 
I  wonder  if  Dickens  is  out  in  paper- 
back. I  winder  if  my  neighbor  has 
any  in  the  attic.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
check  out  some  Dickens  from  the 
public  library,  without  being  seen. 
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by  Joseph  Kraft 


The  National  Committees: 
Time  to  Modernize? 


ko  really  runs  the  major  po- 
liced parties  and  who  does  the 
,lrk  What  they  do  about 

umey and  how  they  face  the  com- 
%g  convention  battles. 

Denis  Brogan  once  observed  that  on 
he  national  scale  American  politics 
?ere  characterized  by  "an  aura  of 
he  temporary,  if  not  quite  the  ama- 
eurish."    Nothing  proves  the  point 
oetter  than  those  chief  repositories 
Df  continuity  and  professionalism  in 
national  politics-the  Republican  and 
Democratic  National  Committees.  For 
even  now,  as  they  enter  their  moment 
of  convention  glory,  it  is  plain  that 
the  status  of  the  Committees  is  low 
to  the  point  of  being  negligible 

Formally,  to  be  sure,  they  have 
serious  responsibilities.  They  set  up 
the  conventions  for  nomination  ot  the 
Presidential  candidates.  They  pro- 
vide the  basic  organizational  nucleus 


for  the  Presidential  campaigns.  Thej 
are  a  focal  point  for  the  various  state 

leaders  who,  as  national  committee- 
men  and  committeewomen,  compns 
STe  membership  of  the  Committee, 
In  season  and  out,  moreovei,  before 
the  captains  and  the  kings  foregather 
n  convention,  and  after  they  retire 
on  election  day,  the  National  Com- 
mittees work  to  fill  the  party  coffee 
and  to  make  bright  the  party  image 
They    are    a    principal    element    of 
stability    in    American    ^^ 
thread  that  maintains  party  life  be 
tween  conventions. 

Even  so,  nobody  takes  them  yery 
seriously.  Kennedy  and  ton-nj 
both  worked  outside  the  National 
Committees  through  personal  cam- 
paign managers.  At  present  both 
National  Chairmen  are  unpaid  offi- 
cials with  heavy  outside  commit- 
ments. While  such  outfits  as  ^h 
Junjor  League  and  the  Jewish  War 

Veterans    maintain   homes    of   thei 


0WT1    m    Washington,    th<  «a 

Committees  ai  ed  cheek  by  jowl 

with  accountants  and  manul 
representatives  in  office  buildii 
tinguished  only  for  being  undistm- 

guisli  ,  .  ,  ,   ■ 

Federal  patronage,  which  used  to 
be  meat  and  drink  to  the  Committ- 
is  down  from  150,000  jobs  available 
when  James  Farley  served  Roosevelt 
as  National  Chairman,  to  less  than 
three  thousand.  By  corporate  stand- 
ards—or  even   by    union,    academic, 
or  foundation  standards— the  Com- 
mittee budgets  are  measly:  about  a 
million  dollars  annually.    So  are  the 
personnel  rolls:  less  than  a  hundred 

regular  full-time  employees  for  each 
Committee.  When  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  not  long  ago, 
asked  the  hundred  state  committee- 
men and  women  to  supply personal 
biographies,  only  half  bothered ^  o 
reply.  A  veteran  politician  formerly 
fthe  White  House  says  flatly  of  the 

Committees,  "They  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished." And  Meade  Alcorn,  Republi- 
can National  Committee  Chairman  in 
the  Eisenhower  regime,  once  de- 
scribed the  job  as  "the  least  appreci- 
ated, most  abused,  and  most  harassed 

in  the  country." 
'    The  reason  for  the  abuse,  harass- 
ment, and  lack  of  appreciation  is  not 
Exactly    mysterious.     The    National 
Committees  are  in  the  worst d :  all 
institutional  circumstances,  thej  have 
responsibility,  but  no  power.    They 
are  functions  of  other,  and  more  com- 
manding, Presences.    To  be  ^ 
when  the  party  is  out  of  the White 
House,  the  National  Committee  tends 
to°be  Ihe  plaything  of  the  Congress 
When  the  party  is  on  top,  the  Na 
tonal  Committee  tends  to  be  the  play- 
ing of  the  White  House.  And  rarely 
has  that  general  pattern  been  more 

fully  expressed  than  at  present. 


Where  Miller  Stan  da 

The  Republican  National  Chairman, 
William  E.Miller,  is  actually  a  Con- 
gressman from  western  New  YorK 
lat     Before  going  to  the  Committee, 

he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  campaign  commil 

which  is  concerned  .  ^ 

election  and  reelect).  """ 

be-  of  the  Z;7n£ 

to  the  Nal  ommitt:e'  ^  ieC 

brought  '!1  aS  eTU"Ihe  Con- 

tor  his  rem  the  Con 


SHOKO 

Before  her  training  as  a  Japan 
Air  Lines  hostess  Shoko  Yama- 
moto  learned  her  perfect 
manners  in  the  world's  oldest 
"finishing  school"- the  Japa- 
nese household.  Now,  in  tradi- 
tional kimono,  she  welcomes 
you  aboard  a  DC-8  Jet  Courier 
as  graciously  as  to  her  own 
home.  She  serves  you  with 
such  personal  warmth  and 
charm  you  feel  you  are  already 
"in  Japan."  Your  flight  ends  all 
too  soon  as  you  relax  amid  the 
pine  bough  brocades,  classic 
murals,  and  raked  sand  carpet- 
ing of  your  Jet  Courier  cabin. 

Add  the  unique  pleasure  of  fly- 
ing Japan  Air  Lines  on  your 
next  journey  to  Japan,  the  Ori- 
ent, or  on  around  the  world  to 
Europe.  You  may  stop  over  in 
Hawaii  at  no  extra  fare -an- 
other "plus"  to  enjoy  when  you 
fly  Japan  Air  Lines,  the  calm 
beauty  of  Japan  at  almost  the 
speed  of  sound. 


UAPAN  AIR  limes 

Choose  from  daily  DC-8  Jet  flights  to 

Tokyo  Via  Hawaii  from  Los  Angeles 

>rSan  Francisco.  See  your  travel 

agent  for  reservations. 
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gressional  committee,  William  War- 
ner.  Miller  freely  acknowledges  that 
the  National  Committee,  in  the  words 
of  a  recent  official  pamphlet,   takes 
"its  policy  cues  from  party  leaders 
on  Capitol  Hill."  As  chairman  of  the 
Platform    Committee    for    the    San 
Francisco  convention  next  month,  he 
has  designated  another  Congressman, 
Mel    Laird    of    Wisconsin.     It    is    a 
special   joy   to    Miller   that   he   con- 
tinues to  cooperate  with  the  current 
chairmen   of  the  Congressional  and 
Senatorial      campaign      committees. 
"That's  one  troika,"  he  says,   "that 
works  well." 

Theoretically,    the    National    Com- 
mittee   is    supposed    to    be    neutral 
among  candidates  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination.  Chairman  Miller  has 
certainly  not  shown  flagrant  bias;  he 
has  made  available  at  the  Committee 
headquarters  liaison  facilities  for  all 
candidates,  and  it  is  at  least  thinkable 
that   he   could   become  manager  for 
whatever    Republican    wins    in    San 
Francisco.    But   there   is   an   unmis- 
takable direction  to  the  Committee's 
recent  activity.  As  a  principal  effort, 
it  has  stressed  Operation  Dixie,  de- 
signed   to    build    up    the    Republican 
party     organization     in     the    eleven 
states    of    the    South.     It    has    also 
pushed  a  big-city  program,  designed 
to  cut  down  Democratic  majorities  in 
New  York,   Philadelphia,   St.   Louis, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  That  happens  to  be  the  exact 
victory    formula    for    the    one    man 
from  Capitol  Hill  prominent  among 
Republican  aspirants  for  the  nomi- 
nation— Senator    Barry    Goldwater. 
Moreover,  the  emphasis  on  the  South 
is  of  particular  interest  to  Congres- 
sional Republicans  as  a  means  of  re- 
inforcing their  troops.    In  the  19(52 
elections,  the  GOP  added  five  South- 
ern   Congressional   seats    to   the   six 
held  in  the  past.    In  the  South  this 
year,  Miller  sees  "no  reason  why  we 
should  not  pick  up  at  least  an  addi- 
tional ten  to  fifteen  new  members  in 
the    House    and    also    at    least    two 
United  States  Senators." 

The  grip  of  the  Congress  is  equally 
apparent  in  the  literature  put  out 
by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, notably  in  Battle  Line,  the 
party's  bimonthly  publication.  In  the 
August  15,  1963,  issue,  five  of  the  first 
six  items  involved  Congressional  do- 
ings. Stylistically,  Battle  Line  goes 
in,  not  for  the  broad  statements  on 
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THE  CHEERFUL  MONGOLIAN! 
By  Sir  Fitzroy  Maeleai 


JUNO  IN  LIMBO: 

THE  TRAUMA  OF  SIZE  16 

A  plaintive  reproach  to  the  par 
ment  industry — which  every  grnd 
uate  from  the  Misses'  Departmcnl 
will   understand. 

By  Marya  Manr.a 


THE  AMERICAN  WAY 
OF  BIRTH 

Two  devotees  of  natural  child- 
birth make  some  surprising  dis- 
coveries on  the  way  to  the  delivery 
room. 

By  Sloan   Wilson 


WHY  GASTON  DEFFERRE? 

Out  of  the  maze  of  French  poli- 
tics the  down-to-earth  Mayor  of 
Marseilles  has  emerged  to  challenge 
that  "heaven-sent  man"  for  the 
Presidency  of  France. 

By  Jean  Daniel 


THE  COLD  WIND 
AND  THE  WARM 


A   story  by  Bay  Bradbury 


Testimonial  From  the  quick  brown  fox 

Most  portables  are  made  -this  one  is  bu.lt 

MOSX  pur  w  ^^  .t  and  t_ke  it  and  take  lt) 


Every  typing  student  has  met  the 
quick  brown  fox.  He's  part  of  a 
sentence  that  uses  all  the  letters  in 
the  alphabet.  In  this  case  he  is 
telling  a  story  never  before  told: 
a  typewriter  built  unbelievably 


strong-strong  '^e  the  alMeel 
frame  that  surrounds  and  protects 
its  vital  parts.  Strong  enough  to 

pile  a  load  of  bricks  on.  Student, 
Kay  not  be  that  hard  on  the  port- 
able you  give  them.  But  its  a  real 


comfort  to  know  Smith-Corona* 
oortables  are  solid  enough  to  be 

Sacked  by  a  full  fi^W£J™If 
-solid  enough  to  take  it  and  take 

SMITH-CORONA  PORTABLES 
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>ui.t  unbelievably  *™  r~  *  ^ ^      ~~~rj£l XXZ 


Plan  now  to  vacation  in  Europe  in  the  uncrowded  Fall  .  .  .  when  you 
can  enjoy  fine  weather  and  down-to-earth  prices  throughout  the 
Continent.  Best  of  all,  it's  the  ideal  time  to  take  advantage  of 
Icelandic's  Thrift  Season  fares.  Although  always  the  lowest  of  any 
scheduled  airline  at  anytime  of  the  year  ...  one  way  or  all-year 
round  trips  .  .  .  starting  August  4th  savings  are  even  more  incred- 
ible. Save  wherever  you  go  .  .  .  pay  far  less  than  jet  Economy  fares. 
Enjoy  real  Icelandic  hospitality  .  .  .  excellent  meals,  cognac,  snacks 
included.  □  From  New  York  To:  ICELAND  •  ENGLAND  •  SCOTLAND 
•  HOLLAND  •  GERMANY-  •  r  ORWAY  •  SWEDEN  •  DENMARK  • 
FINLAND  •  LUXEMBOURG    *Via  Luxembourg,  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen  or  London 


The  PIONEER  of  Low  Fares  to  Europe 

ICELANDIC  AmuNcs 


Write  For  Folder  (Hj 

610  Fifth  Avenue  (Rockefeller  Center) 

New  York  20  •  PL  7-8585 

37  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3  •  Fl  6-2341 

210  Post  St.,  San  Francisco  8  •  YU  2-7651 

Consult  Your  Travel  Agent 


&U|jP  TREADWAY  COMES  TO   NANTUCKET 


Two  Great  Traditions 
Meet  In  Three  Charming  Hotels 

Looking  for  a  very  special  vacation  this  year? 

You  now  have  your  choice  of  three  very  special  inns  on  America's  most 
charming  island,  Nantucket. 

Treadway  has  come  to  Nantucket .  .  .  with  all  the  traditional  fine  food, 
personalized  service  and  happy-guest  know-how  that  have  made 
1  readway  Inns  famous. 

The  other  tradition,  of  course,  is  Nantucket  Island's  natural  friendli- 
ness and  18th  Century  charm. 

You'll  find  these  two  great  traditions  living  happily  (for  you)  ever 
atter  in  the  following  Treadway-operated  inns: 

The  White  Elephant  -  a  luxurious  blend  of  the  modern  with  the  tradi- 
tional in  a  gay  Island  atmosphere. 

Jared  Coffin  House  -  an  intimate,  beautifully  restored  home  brimming 
with  antiques. 

Harbor  House  -  casual  surroundings.  Famous  seafood  restaurant.  En- 

tertainment  nightly  in  Bamboo  Cocktail  Lounge. 
For  further  details  on  the  two  traditions  that  will  make  your  vacation 
this  year  one  to  remember,  consult  your  travel  agent  or  write: 

r TREADWAY  INNS 
NANTUCKET  ISLAND,   MASSACHUSETTS 
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basic  issues  that  are  appropriate 
Presidential    politics,    but    for 
kind  of  Dow-Jones  English  (snap 
one-liners  without  definite  articl 
that  marks   the   Congressional 
proach. 

An  issue  of  Battle  Line  last  S 
tember,  for  example,  had  this  analy 
of  the  trade  negotiations  between  1 
United  States  and  the  Common  M 
ket :  "American  producers  insist  tr 
had  Administration  used  brinkrm 
ship  instead  of  chickenmanship,  t 
poultry  crisis  with  Common  Marlj 
would  not  have  ensued."  And  he 
is  a  not  atypical  rebuke  to  the  Prei 
dent  from  a  recent  number:  "Pre; 
dential  conveyances  include:  10  he 
copters,  3  extra  jet-liners,  one  4-engii 
DC  6  B,  a  21-foot  Lincoln  Continent 
and  3  extra  family  cars,  3  yachts  ai 
a  racing  yawl,  plus  a  private  railwi 
car  (ask  not  what  your  country  c 
do  for  you)." 


White  House  Dominati 


G 


On  the  Democratic  side,  the  infli 
ence  of  the  Presidency  is,  if  anythinj 
even  more  pronounced.  Except  fc 
the  publicity  director,  Sam  Brighi 
man,  every  major  officer  at  the  Nj 
tional  Committee  was  put  in  place  b 
President  Kennedy  or  Presides 
Johnson. 

Chairman  John  Bailey  is  a  particu 
larly  good  example  of  White  Hous 
domination.  An  old  political  pro  fron 
Connecticut,   with  a   thriving  insur 
ance  business,  Bailey  served  befor 
the  1960  convention  as  an  ambassado 
from  the  young  men  around  Kennedy 
to  the  older  men  in  the  big-city  or 
ganizations.  As  Chairman,  he  allowec 
the  chief  political   business   to'  flow 
along  the  same  lines — that  is,  around 
him,  from  the  Kennedy  young  men  tc 
the    big-city    organizations.     Insofai 
as  the  Kennedy  men  have  been  re- 
placed or  downgraded,  more  business 
seems  to  be  handled  by  the  National 
Committee — but  chiefly  by  Cliff  Car- 
ter, an  old  Texas  hand  who  has  been 
placed  at   Bailey's  side  by  Johnson. 
The  two  principal  pieces  of  busi- 
ness  emphasized   by   the   Committee 
both  bear  the  stamp  of  Presidential 
initiative.  One  is  a  registration  drive 
designed  to  get  out  the  vote  in  heavily 
Democratic   districts   in    New   York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Il- 
linois, and  California.    Though  only 
feebly  endorsed  by  the  regular  or- 


This  will  be  good  news  for  the  home  office  - 

getting  The  First  Team* 

to  handle  collections  in  New  England. 
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business  is  to  help  you  in  your  business,  whatever  it  may  be.  Call  m  The  F.rst 
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INSIST  ON 


COOK'S 

Travelers 
Cheques 

they  cost 
25%  less* 

than 
the  others 


♦issuance  charge  still 
only  75*  per  $100 
WHY  PAY  MORE? 

THOS.COOK  &  SON 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  TRAVEL  ORGANIZATION 


househunting? 

in  an  unfamiliar  city? 

Let  Homcrica  find  you  the  perfect 
home  at  the  right  price  in  the  idi  a] 
community,  whether  you're  relocating 
in  the  very  next  suburb  or  moving 
three  thousand  miles  away.  Homeri- 
ca's  continuous  research  can  give  you 
all    vital    facts   and    figures   on    any 
major  city  or  prime  suburb  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  Carib- 
bean Islands,  Europe,  a  r--fXi 
or  elsewhere.  Tell  I  [o-      Jrjj|  -£•-, 
meiica   \  our   require-    W^L':\  -"A     ■-' 
ments  (economic,  ed-    C'0MW^ 
ucational,    medical,       ""<-" 
religious,  travel,  social,  and  special). 
Homeric  a  sends  you  the  facts  about 
the  section  you're  interested  in  before 
you  even  see  the  place.  Then    Ho- 
nierica  screens  the  homes  you  should 
inspect,    schedules    your    trip,    sale- 
guards  your   interests,   eharges   you 
nothing.  Tell  us  your  requirements. 
We'll  respect  your  confidence. 
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3460  Wilshire  Blvd 
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ganizations,  which  always  fear  that  a 
broadening  of  the  electorate  may  up- 
set their  control,  it  was  undertaken 
at  the  express  direction  of  President 
Kennedy  and  placed  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  chief  Kennedy  lieutenants  in 
the  successful  1960  fight  in  West 
Virginia,  Matt  Reese.  To  appeal  to 
the  same  big-city  clientele,  President 
Kennedy  also  initiated  a  vigorous 
drive  to  find  government  jobs  for 
Negroes.  As  director  of  the  Minori- 
ties Division,  Louis  Martin,  former 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Defender, 
has  pursued  the  Kennedy  mandate 
with  a  vengeance.  Thanks  in  large 
measure  to  his  insistence,  Negroes 
have  for  the  first  time  found  posts 
in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  federal 
judiciary,  in  the  sub-Cabinet,  and  as 
United  States  Attorneys.  "Hell," 
Martin  says,  "I  even  had  a  candidate 
for  Secretary  of  State." 

The  Committee's  publicity  work,  of 
course,  has  been  entirely  harnessed 
to  the  Presidential  interest.  Gone  is 
the  snappy  little  tabloid  monthly,  The 
Democratic  Digest,  that  had  so  much 
fun  spoofing  the  Eisenhower  regime. 
Its  replacement  is  a  bimonthly  four- 
page  newspaper,  The  Democrat, 
which  features  longish  programmatic 
articles,  centering  on  the  doings  of 
the  President,  and  as  light  in  tone 
as  the  business  section  of  the  New 
York  Times.  A  fair  idea  of  the  em- 
phasis is  expressed  in  these  head- 
lines culled  from  The  Democrat  over 
the  last  few  months: 

LBJ  ASKS  HEALTH  ACTION 
LB.I  AFFIRMS  CONSUMER  RIGHTS 
LR.T  GOAL:  BETTER  DEAL 
3200  HERALD  LBJ  IN  MIAMI 
LBJ:   "WAR  ON  POVERTY" 

To  cite  the  record  of  what  the 
National  Committees  do,  is  only  to 
make  glaringly  apparent  what  they 
don't  do.  The  Democratic  National 
Committee  has  not  only  made  no  con- 
tribution toward  harmonizing  the 
view  of  its  Southern  and  Northern 
wings,  it  has  also  sat  by  helplessly 
while  tensions  developed  between  the 
big-city  organizations  and  their 
normal  allies  in  labor,  liberal,  and 
minority  groups  in  even  such  small 
and  unimportant  states  as  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Il- 
linois, and  California. 

For  its  part,  the  Republican  Na- 
tional   Committee    has    done    almost 


nothing  to  evolve  a  comprehensi 
program  on  national  and  internatior 
issues  which  can  appeal  to  indepe 
dent  voters  in  cities  and  subur 
where  GOP  Congressmen  do  n 
necessarily  run  well. 

The  failure  of  the  Committees 
tackle  these  problems  has  been 
source  of  pain  to  at  least  some  p 
litical  scientists  in  the  country.  T] 
academics  lay  at  the  door  of  the  Cot 
mittees  part  of  the  blame  for  tl 
muddying  of  party  lines  in  the  cou 
try,  and  for  the  parties'  consequei 
inability  to  establish  discipline,  not 
bly  in  the  Congress.  They  claim  thi 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  developmei 
of  clean  lines,  distinguishing  tl 
parties  on  a  national  basis.  The 
point  out  first  that  American  sociel 
is  gradually  being  homogenized,  an 
that  accordingly  appeals  on  nation; 
issues  are  becoming  decisive  even  i 
state  and  city  elections.  They  argu 
further  that  professional  technique 
are  making  it  possible  to  organiz 
much  of  the  administrative  work  o 
politics  on  a  professional  basis 
susceptible  of  direction  from  part 
headquarters. 

Mark  Hanna  Is  Gon 

The    point   has    undoubted    merit 
and  there  are  evident  some  signs  o 
movement  by  both  National  Commit 
tees  toward  assuming  professional  re 
sponsibilities  on  a  national  scale.  Th< 
myriad  problems  of  national  conven 
tions — tickets,  badges,  housing,  trans 
portation — have    been    almost    com 
pletely  rationalized:   the  Republicar 
convention  in  San  Francisco  will  be 
managed  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Good,  a 
veteran   of  a   dozen   years   in   con- 
vention arrangement;  for  the  Demo- 
crats the  job  has  been  entrusted  to 
Leonard    Reinsch,    who    first    began 
organizing  conventions  back  in  1944. 
Party  financing  has  advanced  light- 
years    from    the    days    when    Mark 
Hanna,     for    the    Republicans,    and 
John  J.  Raskob,  for  the  Democrats, 
raised   money   from    friends   on    the 
basis    of   a    purely   persona]    appeal. 
The  chief  fund-raising  device  at  pres- 
ent is  the  highly  organized  dinner  or 
gala.  The  take  from  these  affairs  can 
amount  to  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  night.    The  Democrats,   in 
1961     and     1962,     centralized     these 
ceremonies  to  the  point  of  abandon- 
ing such  dinners  for  Senatorial  and 
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[gressional  campaigns,  with  the 
ional  Committee  doling  ou1  monies 
be  candidates  from  the  receipts  oi 
gala  The  Republican  National 
nmittee  has  launched  a  sustain- 
-member  program,  based  on  indi- 
ual  contributions  of  $10  a  head, 
,  netted  more  than  a  million 
fers  last  year. 

fhere  has  even  been  some  prog 
vn-d  a  role  for  the  National  Com- 
ttees  in  blocking  ou1  positions  on 
dor  issues.  Under  National  Chair- 
*    pau]  Butler,  in  the  late  1950s, 
,  Democratic  Advisory  Council,  in- 
king such  non-Congressional  lumi- 
ges    as    Adlai    Stevenson,    Dean 
fceson,  and  Averell  Harriman,  reg- 
Xrly     issued     full-blown     position 
bers  on  the  principal  public  ques- 
I  B     \  Republican  group,  the  (  nti- 
i  Issues  Council  under  Milton  Eisen- 

,wer,  began  last  month  to  undertake 

u-  same  job  for  the  GOP. 


Mere  Conveniences? 


Itill,    these   are   only    faint   begin- 
Sngs    and  they  have  met  resistance 
t  every  turn.    The  Democratic  Ad- 
isory  Council  was  scrapped  when  the 
[ennedy     Administration    came    to 
ower.   As  a  gauge  of  good  relations 
nth   the   Hill,   Lyndon   Johnson    al- 
owed  the  Congressional   and   Sena- 
orial  campaign  dinner  to  go  on  last 
March.  Chairman  Miller  and  most  of 
lis    staff   have    been    anything    but 
enthusiastic    over    the   work   of   the 
Critical  Issues  Council.  For  the  fact 
3f  the  matter  is  that  both  parties  are 
hidebound   and   old-fashioned.    They 
have  not  really  adjusted  to  the  pos- 
sibilities   of    making    issues    more 
national  and  techniques  more  pro- 
fessional. 

It  may  be  expected  that,  for  years 
to   come,    the    National    Committees 
Will  remain  mere  conveniences.   And 
if  the  spectacle  they  present  is  un- 
enlightening,  if  it  means  confusion 
and  waste,  and  no  clean  articulation 
of  party  principles,  there  is  an  off- 
setting gain.   For  the  very  weakness 
of  the  central  party  structures  is  a 
near-guarantee  that  new  blood  will 
continue  to  enter  the  system.    Both 
parties  hold  out  standing  invitations 
to  conquest  by  the  newcomers   and 
outsiders  who  from  Lincoln  through 
Wilson    and   the   two    Roosevelts    to 
Kennedy  have  been  the  true  glory  ot 
American  political  life. 


ANYWHERE  IN  JACK  DANIEL'S 
HOLLOW  is  a  good  place  to  get  a  drink 
of  water.  It  all  comes  from  our  cool 

limestone  spring. 

Mr.  Jack  found  our  spring 
nearly  a  century  ago.  Today 
as  always,  it  runs  year 
'round  at  a  constant  56°. 
And  we've  tapped  into  it 
for  fountains  so  our  folks 
won  c  have  co  walk  co  the  end  of  che  lane.  But 
still  most  important  is  that 
we  use  our  spring's  iron-free 
water  to  make  our  whiskey. 
You  see,  this  water  and 
Charcoal  Mellowing  account 
largely  for  the  rare  sippin 
smoothness  of  Jack  Daniel's. 
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The  Need  for  Watering  Places 


by  Benjamin  DeMott 


Everything  in  its  place,  was  the 
'twenties'  motto:  Larks  in  Life,  Agony 
in  Art.  And,  judging  from  the  record, 
many  writers  took  the  motto  per- 
fectly straight.  Happy  or  otherwise 
on  the  beaches,  slopes,  and  courts, 
novelists  specialized  at  their  desks 
in  breakdowns  and  defeats  of  ambi- 
tion. Critics  harped  on  pain  and  "im- 
agination of  disaster."  And  the 
master-poem  of  the  age  shuddered  at 
the  sight  of  a  crocus  and  worried 
itself  sick  about  Drought.  Long  be- 
fore the  real  droughts  and  disasters 
began  occurring,  in  sum,  it  was  clear 
that  people  bent  on  litry  eminence 
were  obliged  to  teach  their  talents 
(not  their  bodies)  to  shun  fun. 

That   the   author  of   A   Moveable 
Feast  (Scribner,  $4.95,  photographs), 
a  memoir  of  Paris  pleasures,  made 
light  of  this  obligation  can't,  in  can- 
dor, be  argued.   Hemingway's  novels 
abound      in      agony — mean      minds, 
wounds,    and    worse;    and    students 
long  ago  learned  how  to  read  a  death 
wish  in  practically  every  good  story 
he  told.    Still,   it  is  undeniable  that 
Eden  does  have  a  place  in  his  work. 
Time    and    again,    Hemingway    set 
heroes  and  heroines  down  in  a  holiday 
world  of  pure  simplicity  and   inno- 
cence, and  more  than  on;  e  they  could 
be  seen  actually  enjoying  themselves. 
Robert  Jordan's  "rabbit"  creeping  in 
bliss  in  her  wedding  shirt  into  the 
warm  Spanish  cave ;  Nick  Adams  on 
the  quiet  banks  of  Big  Two-Hearted 
River;  Jake  and  Bill  knocking  back 
chilled  wine  by  the  Rio  de  la  Fabrica ; 
Frederic  and  Catherine  laughing  in 
the  Swiss  "inn  in  the  trees"  at  Bains 


de  l'Alliaz  above  Montreux — these 
people,  whatever  their  futures,  are  at 
the  moments  named  having  a  time. 

Nor  are  their  satisfactions  "mere- 
ly"   physical.    Released    into    Utopia, 
they  manage  to  form  communities  out 
of  waiters  and  passing  strangers — 
assemblages  which,  though  tiny  and 
short-lived,   are  sweetly  harmonious 
and  wildly  profligate  with  merriment. 
("I  say.  You  don't  know  what  it  meant 
to  me  to  have  you  chaps  up  here," 
says  the  nice  Englishman  to  Jake  and 
Bill   at   Burguete   in    The  Sun   Also 
Rises — and    a    dozen     sideliners    in 
Hemingway's  books  echo  the  speech.) 
The  point  at  stake,  which  is  that  few 
twentieth-century  novelists  are  richer 
than  this  one  in  evocations  of  states 
of  happiness,  can't  be  zipped  neatly 
into  critic-ese  about  Hemingway  and 
doom  and  death,  or  Hemingway  and 
anomie  and  Angst.    But  it  has  sub- 
stance nevertheless.    There  is  just  a 
chance,  indeed,  that  when  the  sinking 
time  arrives  for  "Papa's"  reputation, 
it  will  be  his  wealth  in  the  courage  of 
pleasure  that  finally  keeps  him  afloat. 
Readers  with  a  feeling  for  Heming- 
way as  a  master  of  revels  will  find 
little  to  surprise  them  in  the  work 
at  hand.    The  book's  period  is  1921 
to    1926,   and,   for   reasons   that   are 
convincing     even     when     abstractly 
stated,  its  quality  is  that  of  an  idyl. 
Young  Ernest  from  Illinois  is  hope- 
ful,   energetic,    independent.     He    is 
impecunious — but   in   a   good   cause, 
that  of  Literature.  His  Muse  is  con- 
sistently generous.    And,   additional 
advantages,   he   has   commerce   both 
with  traditions  of  his  art  and  with 


worthy  living  practitioners,  enjoys  a 
attractive  and  manageable  domesti 
life,   and  possesses,   besides  friend 
and  recreations,  an  enviable  clarit 
about  his  own  needs  and  ambitions 
But  this  is  an  abstract  rehearsal  o 
blessings ;  A  Moveable  Feast  demand 
a  different  sort  of  account.    For  th< 
book  is  a  bill  of  particulars  first  ol 
all;   the  writer  is  laying  down  Th< 
Facts.   He  lays  down  facts  about  his 
dwelling  place:  74  rue  Cardinal  Le 
moine  on  the  Montagne  Ste.  Gene 
vieve,  six  flights  up,  two  rooms,  heated 
by  fireplace,  no  hot  water  or  inside 
toilet,  furnished  with  mattress  and 
springs,    table   and   chairs,   cheerful 
pictures,  wife,  infant  son,  and  cat.  He 
lays  down  facts  about  food  and  drink : 
"little    radishes    and    good    foie    du 
veau  with   mashed  potatoes  and.  an 
endive    salad,"    apple    tarts,    goujon 
(fish  pulled  from  the  Seine,  "plump 
and  sweet-fleshed  with  a  finer  flavor 
than   fresh  sardines   ...  not  at  all 
oily"),     oysters,     crabe     mexicaine, 
roasted  chestnuts,  mandarines,  "fresh 
peaches  and  wild  strawberries  in  a 
tall    glass    pitcher    with    ice,"    light 
beer,   dark  beer,   Beaune,   Muscadet, 
Sancerre,  kirsch,  liqueurs  "made  from 
purple  plums,  yellow  plums,  or  wild 
raspberries."  There  are  names  of  ap- 
proved   restaurants,    cafes,    and    au- 
thors    (Lawrence,    Dostoevski,    Tol- 
stoi,   Chekhov,    Stendhal,    and    Tur- 
genev  among  the  latter) .    There  are 
specifications     concerning     a     dozen 
kinds   of   local    recreation — races    at 
Auteuil,   pictures   at   the   Musee   du 
Luxembourg       (Cezannes,      Monets, 
Manets),    books    at    Sylvia    Beach's 


< 


AbriUianl  beacon  light  in  the  dim  gra) 
landscape  of  the  historical  novel. 

1  __L01  I-    W<  HINCLOSS 

JULIAN  by  Gore  Vidal 

^Pire  U'lS  ■";  U'  aP°rin  tS  enSSg  Panorama  the  reader  follows 
lecadence  and  ferment  In  this  enuuauinbp  Emperor  who 

«lia»  bom  ,US  rtffi  >the,    U      s  riumphs  as  general  and 

nuvdm-dliistatlu-rand    uslmUlu    •  J     ' ";  ,  b        a  paga„   in  sec. 

1S  Emperor  in  Constantinople L^^SSh ihSchillenge d  pagan- 
oj  Hadrian." -hoim  Auchincloss. 


Seymour  Epstein 
LEAH 

This  new  novel  by  the  audio, :  clFgj  ^"*,T£ 

Successor  focuses  on  a  lonely  NewYwkJ  oma 

been  able  to  find  men  but  neve  a  husb and  a  ^ 

life  slipping ^through her fingers. ^^J  eye  and 

circle  are  observed  with  a  lemaiK  i    y 

ear  in  this  immensely  readable  novel. 

Bruce  Lancaster 
*THE  BIG  KNIVES 


George  Rogers  Clark   who  led  his  buckskm^lad  force 
against  the  British  and  the  Inc ha ^anc w  ^  ^ 

West  for  the  young  American  J^j^  victorv  over 
fine  historical  novel  of ^frontier  tagnt  ^ 

almost  insuperable  odds. 


Oscar  Handlin 
*FIRE-BELL  IN  THE  NIGHT 

0n  the  tenth  ^^SSffi 

tion  ot  what  win  n  lt't"  mpssace  of  reason  and 

vital  issues  rings  with  the  urgent  message  ^  ^ 

restraint. 

Marshall  Sprague 
THE  GREAT  GATES 

The  Story  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Passes 

Covering  a  period  from  1^^*^^ 
tance  that  stretches  from  J«^    f  )h(,  le 

north  into  Canada  hei^isth^umqnes     y  rf  ^ 

and  events  associated  with _the  d scov 
many  different  passes  that  crossjhe^Roc  , 
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Shakespeare  and  Company  shop. 
(Out-of-town  pleasures  are  also  men- 
tioned: hiking  in  Italy,  skiing  in 
Austria.) 

And  then  beyond  all  this  there  are 
glimmerings  of  human  qualities— the 
stuff   that    binds    such    objects    and 
tastes  and  activities  into  something 
approximating  coherence.    One  qual- 
ity is  confidence  or  will.    (Resolved 
to  win  at  the  track,   young  Ernest 
wins.   Resolved  to  persuade  his  wife 
into  a  change  of  domicile,  he  has  only 
to  name  the  place— "I  think  it  would 
be  wonderful,"  says  the  lady.  "When 
should  we  leave?")  Another  quality, 
awkward  yet  impressive  in  this  ren- 
dering, is  responsiveness  to  others. 
Young   Ernest   accepts   domestic   re- 
sponsibilities—makes the  formula  on 
occasion,  gives  a  morning  bottle  to 
the  baby;  he  also  undertakes  to  serve 
friends.     ("I    campaigned    energeti- 
cally" to  raise  funds  to  support  T   S 
Eliot  as  a  poet.   «.   .   .   My  happiest 
dreams  in  those  days  were  of  seeing 
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[him]  stride  out  of  the  bank  as  a 
free  man.")  And  the  most  visible 
quality,  predictably,  is  the  capacity 
for  perky,  unprotected  affection: 


''We'll  come  home  and  eat  here  and 
we'll  have  a  lovely  meal  and  drink 
Beaune.  .  .  .  And  afterwards  we'll 
read  and  then  go  to  bed  and  make 
love." 

"And  we'll  never  love  anyone  else 
but  each  other." 
"No.  Never." 

"My,"  she  said.  "We're  lucky.".,. 
"We're  always  lucky,"  I  said. ..." 

Sadly,  luck  held  no  better  on  Ste. 
Genevieve  than  in  the  first  Eden. 
Spitefulness  appeared  in  the  persons 
of  Gertrude  Stein  and  Wyndham 
Lewis.  Fatuity  appeared  in  the  per- 
son of  Ford  Madox  Ford.  Stupidity 
and  appalling  sexual  anxiety  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald. (The  rise  of  the  latter's  stock 
during  the  'fifties  seems  to  have 
shaken  Hemingway;  his  version  of 
Fitzgerald    breathes   not   condescen- 
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sion  but  hatred.)  And  at  length  yt 
Ernest  himself  fell  from  the  fir 
ment.  "The  rich,"  squatting  at 
ear  like  Satan  at  Eve's,  teased 
out  of  virtue  into  infidelity  ( 
things  truly  wicked  start  from  an 
nocence").  An  "unmarried  yo 
woman"  moved  into  his  house; 
it  [was]  stimulating  and  it  fwe 
on  that  way  for  a  while,"  but  in 
end — alas  and  wellaway 

As  is  evident,  A  Moveable  Fe 
is  a  sentimental  book.  The  voice  tl 
speaks  in  it,  moreover,  is  the  slop 
avuncular  voice  which,  as  early  as 
Farewell  to  Arms,  lent  an  air  of  st 
parody  to  Hemingway's  work.  ("Pa 
was  never  to  be  the  same  again 
though  it  was  always  Paris  and 
changed  as  it  changed"  etc.)  And 
view    of    experience    is    practic 
weightless.    (Original  sin  turns 
to  be  a  rich  man's  disease.    Evil 
what  other  people  do.  And  belief  in 
twentieth-century  industrial  metror 
ohs  as  a  great  happy  valley  for  all  i 
a  sign  not  of  nasty  obliviousness  bu 
of  lovable  innocence.)    Here,  as  oftei 
elsewhere  in  his  writing,  the  Nobe 
prize-winner  retreats  to  a  time  made 
simple  by  the  loss  of  details,  steps 
back  out  of  all  this  too  much  for 
us     and  trusts  a  fantasy  to  make  him 
whole  beyond  confusion.  And  here  as 
elsewhere,  the  evidence  indicates  that 
such  retreats  are  at  once  less  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  when  puffed  out 
with  cotton-candy  nostalgia  and  tears 
than  when  trimmed  in  decent  irony, 
after  the  manner  of  Robert  Frost. 

But   if  the   meal   in   A   Moveable 
Feast     isn't     transportable— is,    .'in 
truth,    rather    sticky    and    stale,    an 
affair  of  flyblown  frosting  and  melt- 
ing  molded   minarets— it   is,    never- 
theless, a  monument  of  a  kind:  a  me- 
morial  to   Appetite.    And   such   me- 
morials have  their  uses.    They  pre- 
serve   the    ideas    of    simplicity    and 
freshness    as    well.     No    doubt    the 
proper"  way  to  like  Hemingway  is 
in    a    carefully    restrained    vein     as 
Henry  James  liked  Matthew  Arnold 
-"with   an   affection   that   is   proof 
against  anything  [the  man]  may  say 
or  do,  and  proof  also  against  taking 
Jim   too   seriously."    But   the   Eden 
for  which  the  author  of  The  Sun  Also 
Rises  boyishly,  likably  yearned  had, 
in  his  best  glimpses  of  it,  a  luring 
power— the  power  to  coax  people  out 
of  habitual   states   of  complex  non- 
feeling  into  the  embarrassing  sim- 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Every  business  or  profession  has  its 
cherished  traditions,  plus  some  that 
aren't  so  cherished.  The  book  world 
is  no  exception,  and  one  of  our  most 
tenacious  conventions  is  now  upon 
us:  Summer  Reading. 

It's  one  of  those  imprecise  terms  that 
lasts,  I  suspect,  simply  because  no 
one  can  pin  it  down.  Summer  Read- 
ing seems  usually  to  include  books 
-mostly  novels-that  don't  ask  you 
to  go  right  out  and  change  the  world 
in  an  afternoon.  Beyond  that,  it's 
every  reader  for  himself. 

My  own  definition,  while  vague,  is 
at  least  useful:  if  I  can  point  to  a 
book  and  say,  "I  want  to  read  it  this 
summer,"  then  it's  Summer  Read- 
ing. The  book  I'm  pointing  to  right 
now  is  a  new  novel  by  Desmond 
Bagley  called  "The  Golden  Keel." 

It's  a  suspense  novel  in  the  best 
Alistair  MacLean-Hammond  Innes 
vein,  but  Mr.  Bagley,  an  English- 
man transplanted  to  South  Africa, 
is  a  distinctly  individual  talent.  His 
story  concerns  a  lost  treasure- 
Mussolini's  private  cache,  vanished 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II-and 
the  three  men  who  set  out  to  track 
it  down. 

"The  Golden  Keel"  has  derring-do, 
high  (and  low)  adventure,  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  the  afore-mentioned  treas- 
ure, and  a  smashing,  garrison  finish 
on  the  high  seas— involving  one  of 
the  suavest  villains  ever  to  disgrace 
a  quarterdeck. 

I  really  don't  know  what  is  espe- 
cially summery  about  "The  Golden 
Keel,"  but  if  a  number  of  cold  chills 
are  what  you  need,  then  Mr.  Bag- 
ley's  tale  should  do  the  trick  mag- 
nificently. 

EDITOR-AT-LARCE 

The  Golden  Keel  ($4.95)  by  Des- 
mond Bagley  is  published  by 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  575 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10022.  Copies  are  available  at  vour 
local  bookseller,  including  any  of 
the  32  Doubleday  Book  Shops,  one 
of  which  is  located  at  14  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10005. 


plicity  of  desire.  To  forget  it  alto- 
gether would  be  too  much  like  for- 
getting youth  itself. 

Outdoor  Parties 


The  grownups  least  likely  to  forget 
are  those  famously  perfervid  parti- 
sans   of    simplicity    and    innocence, 
namely  the  outdoor  men.    And   this 
tribe   currently   has   other   items    to 
offer  besides  Hemingway's  notes  on 
his  youth — witness   George   Millar's 
Oyster    River     (Knopf,    $5.95)     and 
Vilhjalmur    Stefansson's    Discovery 
(McGraw-Hill,     $6.50).     The    latter 
work  is  the  posthumously  published 
autobiography  of  the  Arctic  explorer 
and  anthropologist;  it  celebrates  the 
thesis  that  to  know  another  culture 
you  must  approach   it  from  within, 
and  it  mocks  the  narrow  ungenerous 
spirit  which  turns  truth  seekers  into 
prestige-maddened     titans     of     Re- 
search. A  gifted  scientist-adventurer, 
Stefansson  was  never  without  clear 
correlatives   for   his    inward    feeling 
for  primitive  purity — supper  in   an 
Eskimo  hut,  say,  during  which  steam- 
ing blood  soup  is  drunk  from  bone 
cups  in  a  ceremony  of  fraternal  ac- 
ceptance. But  experience  of  the  latter 
kind  figures  less  in  this  work  than 
do  tales  of  run-ins  with  expeditionary 
and   federal    bureaucracies,    and    too 
often  the  edge  of  immediacy  is  blunted 
by  garrulous  blandness.   For  a  living 
likeness  of  a  scientist  in  process  of 
freshening  his  soul  by  contact  with 
elemental  reality.  My  Life  with   the 
Eskimo    remains    the    best    book    of 
Stefansson's  to  read. 

Oyster  River,  a  spiky  but  enter- 
taining production,   is   the  log  of  a 
cruising  summer  (the  boat  is  a  fifty- 
foot  yawl)  spent  on  the  river  Auray 
and   the    Gulf   of   Morbihan,    an    in- 
land sea  that  forms  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  coast  of  Brittany.    The  book 
celebrates  good  peasants,  good  food, 
and  good  teak  and  gear.  And  it  mocks 
boats  that  aspire  to  the  condition  of 
Pontiacs,   sailors   whose   seamanship 
is  pure  gas,  and  style-less  Algerian 
rebels  (a  pair  of  these,  coveting  Mil- 
lar's boat,  made  nuisances  of  them- 
selves on  the  water  for  the  whole  of  a 
sailing  season). 

Millar,  no  scientist  but  a  clever 
observer  of  foreign  oddities,  has  a 
lovely  broad  range  of  doings  be- 
hind him.  Before  setting  up  as 
yachtsman-author,  he  was  an  archi- 


tect, reporter,  deckhand,  prisoner 
war,  parachutist,  saboteur,  and  hot 
trainer.   And   although   this   expe 
ence  has  made  him  arrogant,  it  h 
also  sharpened  his  Scottish  claritu 
(Like    Stefansson's,    his    conceptT 
purity  and  simplicity  is  a  matter 
sensations:  purity  is  what  is  hea 
on  a  yawl  at  the  moment  the  au; 
iliary  is  shut  off.)   If  your  acquain 
ance  includes  a  reading  salt— moi 
than    a    few   salts    are    readers— tl  : 
price    of    Oyster    River    might    I    - 
counted   on    to   buy   you    deck   spac  , 
for    several    day-sailing    weekends 
and  no  yard  bill  to  worry  about  i 
October. 


Third  Fielc 


Bills   are  the   items  that  come  t< 
mind  when  the  search  for  elemental 
reality  and  the  roots  of  uncalculated 
joy  are  brought  up.  Full  pension  for 
three,  with  a  maid  for  the  baby,  on 
the    Hemingways'    Austrian    skiing 
idyl   ran  as  high  as  two  dollars  a 
day,  and  the  first  Arctic  expeditions 
were  comparably  cheap.  But  time, 
as   the   phrase   is,   effects   changes, 
and  at  the  moment  the  approach  to 
purity  is  among  the  more  expensive 
toll  roads  of  the  world.  (Millar's  ele- 
mental little  craft  cost  sixty  grand.) 
And  then  there  is  a  further  com- 
plication or  paradox:  some  men  who 
can    afford    high   tolls   toward    sim- 
plicity   find    that    the    very    act    of 
paying     them     only     adds     to     the 
wretched    clutter    of   their    lives. 

The    hero    of    Stephen    Becker's 
Marshall  Field  III  (Simon  and  Schu- 
ster, $7.50)  was  such  a  man.  The  first 
reasonably    long-lived    inheritor    of 
the    great    Chicago    merchandising 
estate.  Field  proved  himself  an  ex- 
cellent steward;  the  estate  expanded 
as  a  consequence  of  his  labors  as  an 
investment  banker  and  publisher.  But 
the   stewardship   wasn't   the    instru- 
ment by  which  this  Croesus,  escaping 
the  prison  of  abstraction,  put  himself 
in   touch   with    realities   of  his   own 
and  other  men's  being.  In  his  young 
manhood  Field  played  at  the  pursuits 
favored    by    Spontaneity-worshipers 
who    happen    to    be    well-fixed.    He 
raised  horses,  Labradors,  Guernseys; 
he    read    Surtees;    he    went    game- 
hunting  in  Kenya;  he  created  a  pas- 
toral kingdom  on  a  thousand  or  so 
acres  of  Lloyds  Neck. 

But  in  the  mid-1980s  these  games 
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8  given  over.  Field  embarked  on  a 

L  in  philanthropy  (child  welfare 

race  relations  were  the  special- 

)     and    iu.blir-so.-vir,>    publishing 

|  and  the  Chicago  Sim);  its  par- 
aim  was  to  recover  for  the  phi- 
ijhropist  both  a  discipline  and  a 
La*h  of  life.  The  story  of  the  recov- 
aa  told  here,  is  a  remarkable 
3  of  deliberated  self-purification. 
■Id  acted  on  the  unsentimental  as- 
npt  ion  that  by  regarding  his  riches 
1  social  instrument  whose  manage- 
it  demanded  moral  as  well  as  intel- 

tnal    muscle,    he    not    only    could 
Lblish  himself  as  "worthy  of  three 
Lre  meals  a  day"  but  could  achieve 
lesher  sense  of  personal  being  than 
L  dog-breeding  poloist  attains.  And 
e    sequel    proved    him    right.    The 
■esent  biographer  likes  his  man  and 
lh,es  him  sensibly:  he  also  respects 
us  scope  of  the  larger  subject  in  his 
uids    (the  complex  fate  of  being  a 
Lch  American),  and  writes  a  pleas- 
ntly  brisk,  clear-brained  English. 

Rat -racers,  Bird-watchers 

[8  Marshall  Field  III  Everyman? 
n  the  general  human  struggle  tor 
nnocence  of  heart  and  assurance  ol 
fundamental  order,  it  is  hard  to  see 
lim  as  such.  Rich  men  can  beguile 
themselves,  in  office  or  factory,  with 
thoughts  of  altering  the  scene  as  well 
as  themselves.  But,  as  the  studies  of 
da.lv  labor  assembled  in  Peter  L. 
Berger's  The  Human  Shape  of  Work 
(Macmillan,  $5.95)  suggest,  few  men 
of  ordinary  means  see  possibi  hties 
for  pliancy  in  their  working  lives, 
and  none  dream  of  recovering  inno- 
cence on  the  job. 

The  studies  in  question  focus  on 
the  "work  situations"  of  corporation 
managers,  janitors,  engineering  tech- 
nicians,  assembly-line   workers,   and 
others.  Their  obviously  striking  fea- 
ture   is    the    frequency    with    which 
workers    at    every   level,    menial   or 
managerial,  define  themselves  as  vic- 
tims.   The    book's    prime    claim    to 
notice,  though,  is  a  superbly  intelli- 
gent report  on  admen  by   a  writer 
named    Ian    Lewis.     Taking    as    his 
theme  the   forms  of   "virtuosity   in 
fraud"  taught  and  learned  m  agen- 
cies, this  observer  speaks  with  easy, 
unhectoring  moral  authority ;  some  ot 
his  paragraphs  have  an  eighteen  h- 
century  precision  and  wit     The  in- 
clusion of  this  essay  lends  distinction 


Of  style  as  well  as  thought  to  an  odd 
interesting  book. 

Supersubtle,  manipulative  rationai- 
tion  is,  according  to  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
chief  agenl  in  the  corrosion  ol  sim- 
plicity    and     innocence     among     the 
standard  "account"  groups  of  the  day. 

And  the  past  and  future  of  exactly 
this  mode  of  thought  is  the  key  sub- 
jed  of  Erich  Kahler's  new  book. 
The  Meaning  of  Historj  (Braziller, 
(5)  ..\  work  that  asks  and  r< 
meditation,  Kahler's  treatise  is  spec- 
ulative, not  descriptive— an  argument 

in  the  history  of  ideas,  a  defense  of 
old-style  moral  reflection  or  '  reason 

as  opposed   to  new-style  "functiona 
rationality."  Its  chief  targets  aren  t 
admen  but   logical  positivists,   exis 
tentialists,    and   other   thinkers   im- 
pressed with  the  theory  that  "history 

has  no  meaning."  In  course  of  chid- 
■  these     thinkers,     however      the 

author  offers  much  shrewd  analysis 
of  moral  burdens  borne  by  men  left 
out  of  Parisian  feasts.  Everyone  who 

thinks,   he   claims-not   just   profes- 
sionals in  a  particular  craft-suffer 
nowadays  under  an  enormous  weight 
of  partial  understandings,  ^finished 
self -justifications,  and  millionfold  bits 
and    snippets    of    fact-a    pressure 
that  wears  away  the  capacity  to  com- 
prehend wholes.    And  he  warns  that 
when  this  capacity  gives  out      doc- 
trinal   or    emotional    shortcuts      to 
satisfaction,  or  retreats  into     paro- 
chial privacy,"  are  inevitable 


PAGE 
SMITH'S 
controversial  concept 
of  the  historian's  craft 
-and  of  his  role 
in  molding  man's 
present  and  future- 
could  revolutionize 
the  teaching  and 
writing  of  history 
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By  the  author  of  John  Adamt I 

winner  in  1962  ot  both  the  Kenneth 

Roberts  Memorial  and  Bancroft  Awards. 

$4  95,  now  at  better  bookstores 
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Julian  Huxley,  whose  recent  papers 
are  brought  together  in  Essays  of  a 
Humanist  (Harper  &  Row  $4.95)    i 
a  more  ebullient  man  and  a  clean* 
writer  than  Erich  Kahler    An    evolu- 
tionary humanist,"  he  continually  re- 
minds his  reader  that  "^"J'ro 
merely  the  latest  dominant  type  pio 
Tuced'by  evolution,  but  It. >  sole  active 
aeent  on  earth.    His  duty   is  to  be 
responsible  for  the  whole  future  o 
the     evolutionary     process     on     tms 
nlanet"    He    speaks    with    optimism 
aPW  the  chances  for  a '"better  under- 
standing   and    fuller    reahzation    of 
human  possibilities."    Yetth»  unpie 
tentious,  sometimes  brilliant    some 
times    beamish    collection     is,    like 
Ser's  book,  a  powerful  commentary 
both  on  the  necessity  for    and  the 
danger  of,  dreams  of  innocent  fell 
city  atop  Saint  Genevieve  s  h  11. 

Huxley  often  pauses  in  mid-argu- 
ment to  frown  at  losses  of  innocence 
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"Indispensable  reading... 

the  most  convincing  demonstration 
known  to  me  of  the  immense  size, 
richness  and  variety  of  this 
fantastic  country."-EDWARD  CRANKSHAW 
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"No  foreigner  (that  I  know  of)  has 
given  a  fuller  or  more  percipient 
account  of  post-Stalin  Russia." 

-PETER  FLEMING 
"Superb.  One  of  the  most  exciting 
books  on  Russia  I  have  ever  read." 

-LOWELL  THOMAS 
At  all  bookstores,  $5.95 

MORROW— 


traceable  to  the  crowding  of  nature 
by  mind.  A  winning  piece  about  pro- 
fessional naturalists  at  their  work  in 
a  great  nature  reserve  in  southern 
Spain  plays  gentle  irony  over  scien- 
tific sternness,  and  ends  with  a  trou- 
bled recollection:  "When  I  was  a 
boy,  bird-watching  was  a  pleasant 
pastime.  .  .  ."  And  throughout  the 
exposition  of  his  beliefs,  he  returns 
repeatedly  to  the  human  need  for 
watering  places  of  the  spirit,  root 
pleasures,  and  "upward  escapes"  into 
a  new  world  "where  we  make  contact 
with  something  .  .  .  higher  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  world  of  material 
needs  and  everyday  routine." 

New  Worlds? 

For  Huxley  the  most  reliable  levi- 
tating force  on  earth  is  that  of  art. 
But  fictional  art  at  the  moment  doesn't 
greatly  strengthen  his  case.  Elizabeth 
Janeway's  Accident  (Harper  &  Row, 
$5.95),  a  story  of  crisis  and  self- 
confrontation  in  a  middle-class  fam- 
ily, is  notable  for  its  taste,  narrative 
ingenuity,  and  canniness  about  con- 


flicts of  generations.   But  the  boo 

props — rebellious      Princeton      bo 

philandering     Dads,     wheeler-dea 

businessmen — are  all  too  overfan 

iar.  Jack  Gelber's  On  Ice  (Macmilh 

$4.95),    a    Greenwich    Village    pi< 

resque  by  the  author  of  The  Conn 

firm,  has  a  few  moments  of  path 

and  one  or  two  good  jokes.    But  t 

employment  life  of  its  hero   (this 

the  book's  center)  is  too  drab  to  su 

est  new  worlds.  And  Alfred  Chestei 

collection  of  stories.  Behold  Golia 

(Random  House,  $4.95),  though  clea 

ly    the    work   of   a    fictionist   who 

imagination  could  turn  up  real  ne\ 

if    allowed,    collapses    into    derang 

ment,  homosexual  ecstasy,  and  oth 

matter  which  "young  writers"  loi 

ago  transformed  into  routine. 

Is  depression,  therefore,  in  ordei 
Not  really.  As  the  author  of  A  Mov 
"hie  Feast  kept  insisting,  there  ai 
other  ways  out,  other  "upward  ei 
capes,"  beside  those  promised  b 
books.  And,  when  June  is  the  nam 
on  the  calendar,  the  latter  can  b 
lovingly  dwelt  on  with  hardly  a  his 
of  guilt. 


Books  in  Brief 


by  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 


Fiction 

The     Keepers     of    the     House,     by 
Shirley  Ann  Grau. 

In  a  fictitious  Southern  state  some- 
where   in    the   Gulf   Coast    territory 
near  Louisiana,  Miss  Grau  sets  her 
story  of  several  generations  of  How- 
lands.    The    first    one,    a    Tennessee 
straggler    from     Andrew    Jackson's 
army,  settled  there  near  the  "Provi- 
dence"  River  in  violent  times.    I  He 
was    killed    by   Indians;    his   friends 
avenged  his   death   to  the  hilt.)    He 
was  the  first  William  Howland.  There 
were  three  others  in  direct  and  in- 
direct descent  before  the  Will  How- 
land  who  becomes  the  central   male 
character  of  this  novel.  The  chief  fe- 
male character,  through  whose  eyes 
most  of  the  story  is  told,  is  his  grand- 


daughter,    Abigail.    Will     Howland, 
though    a    wealthy    landowner,   lives 
simply  after  the  death  of  his  young 
wife,   running  his  mill,  farming  his 
acres.    Some   years   later,    after   the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  he  brings 
home   a   young   Negro  girl   who   be- 
comes his  housekeeper  and  eventually 
bears  him  three  children.  The  story  of 
this     relationship     and     the    grand- 
daughter's life  at  the  farm  with  their 
children   (all  of  whom,  in  time,  pass 
for  white)   is  calm  and  idyllic,  mov- 
ing slowly  as  a  dream,  yet  approach- 
ing, one  feels,  an  inevitable  climax. 
When  Abigail  marries  a  politically 
ambitious  young  lawyer  (the  time  is 
now  very  much  the  present)  the  fam- 
ily story  is  revealed,  and  violence  of 
a    particularly   vengeful    kind    reap- 
pears.  It   is   impossible   to   describe 
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sS  Grau's  genius  for  developing  re- 
Enships,  the  story  growing  from 
fai  and  their  ability  to  change  the 
•e  of  her  narrative.  It  starts  very 
bly  so  that  one  reads  as  if  on  the 
fat  edges  of  a  whirlpool  into  whose 
Qess  center  she  finally  sweeps 
e  with  relentless  speed.  A  fine  per- 

rtnanCC"  Knopf,  $4.95 


ie  Blind  Heart,  by  Storm  Jameson. 
In  a  small  Mediterranean  town  in 
e  south  Of  Franco,  the  Greek  Aris- 
le  Michal,  once  poor,  now  as  he  neara 
fey  is  master  chef  of  a  pood  hotel, 
e  has  lived  there  for  years  with  a 
oman  whom  he  has  loved  but  never 
arried  and  a  boy  whom  he  picked  up 
•  the  side  of  the  road  after  the  war 
ul  calls  his  son.  As  the  story  opens 
is  life  is  reaching  a  climax,  though 
B  doesn't  know  it.  He  has  a  chance 
,  buy  the  hotel  and  draws  out  his 
ivings.  In  the  midst  of  the  transac- 
ts he  goes  to  Germany  to  help  a 
oung  French  widow,  who  spent  the 
■ar  in  a  concentration  camp,  in  the 
ecovery  of  her  twelve-year-old  son 
ho  was  taken  from  her  at  birth  by 
German  couple.  She  wins  her  case 
,ut  the  bov  hates  her  and  can't  bear 
o  leave  his  foster-parents  whom  he 
onsiders   his   own.    Aristide   brings 
lome  the  unhappy  mother  and  son, 
•eveling  guiltily  in  the  thought  of  his 
,wn    contentment    with   his    family- 
hat-is-not-a-family.  He  gets  home  to 
5nd    a   cataclysmic    situation   which 
tests  to  its  very  limit  his  philosophy 
of  live  and  let  live. 

The  storv  of  the  transplanted  ber- 
pnan  child, 'utterly  isolated  at  first  in 
the  French  town,  and  of  his  gradual 
grudging  assimilation  plays  a  sort  oi 
counterpoint  to  the  story  of  Aristide 
and  his  "son,"  while  three  or  four 
other    local    characters    press    home 
other  peripheral  points  of  view  in  the 
basic  human  argument:   How  much 
responsibility  does  one  take  for  an- 
other's life;  how  does  one  go  on  it 
trust  is  betrayed?  But  it  is  first  of  all 
a  good  story,  set  in  a  place  that  comes 
to  be  as  real  as  one's  own  hometown. 
It  leaves  one  deeply  satisfied  with  the 
behavior  of  a  man  who  believes  both 
in  the  goodness  of  his  senses  and  in 
the  theory  that  in  using  them  well 
and  not  expecting  too  much  oi   his 
fellowmen  a  certain  goodness  comes 
no  matter  how  often  life  must  start 
again.  A  book  to  read  more  than  once 


and  find  new  enrichment   each  time. 

Book  of   the   Month   for    May   with 

anni   Guareschi's   Comrade 

Camillo. 

Harper  &  Row,  $3.95 

The  NigM  in  Lisbon,  by  Erich  Maria 

Remarque. 

Mr  Remarque  is  the  .spellbinding 
minstrel  of  the  displaced  persons  oi 
two  world  wars.  From  the  loneliness 
and  despair  of  hounded  people  with 
ou1  permits  to  stay  or  passports  to 
leave  he  distills  the  passion  that 
dings  to  the  moment,  searching  out 
the  meaning  of  life  itself  when  every- 
thing else  has  been  taken  away.  His 
title's  hear  this  out:  Flotsam,  Spark 
of  Life  4  Time  to  Live  and  a  Tim(  to 
Die  This  time  he  tells  a  story  within 
a  storv  In  the  beginning  it  seems  to 
be  about  the  plight  of  an  anti-Nan 
German  refugee  and  his  wife  who 
have  made  their  way  by  the  Via 
Dolorosa"  that  reached  from  Bel- 
gium to  the  Pyrenees,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Lisbon.  Lisbon,  that  ha- 
ven where— if  the  infinite  papers 
were  in  order  and  you  had  the  money 
—it  was  possible  to  flee  Hitler's 
Europe  (this  in  1942  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  France)  and  take 
ship  for  America.  The  narrator,  who 
has  money  but  no  papers  even  if 
there  were  places,  stands  at  night 
looking  out  at  the  ship  that  is  sched- 
uled to  sail  next  day.  As  he  starts  to 
walk  hopelessly  away  to  go  back  to 
his  wife  waiting  for  news,  another 
refugee  comes  out  of  the  darkness 
and  gives  him  tickets  and  passports 
with  a  condition.  It  is  that  he  will 
listen  all  night  while  the  second  man 
tells  his  story  of  flight,  imprisonment, 
torture,  but  primarily  of  the  strange- 
ness of  love.  It  is  his  weird  story 
that  takes  over.  The  primary  nar- 
rator becomes  unimportant,  which  is 
a  weakness  in  the  novel  but  necessary 

to  the  author's  point.  By  telling  his 
epic  to  a  stranger,  by  giving  it  shape, 
the  night's  narrator  hopes  to  give 
permanence  to  experiences,  moments, 
faces  that  already  in  his  own  mind, 
through  too  much  emotion,  are  be- 
coming blurred  and  unreal.  Mi^Ke 
marque,  in  telling  it  to  us,  once  more 
gives  permanence  and  dignity  to  the 
refugees'   dreadful   world-in-flux 

It  is  in  a  way  familiar,  as  such 
exiles'  stories  are.  It  is  sometimes 
melodramatic.  It  is  sometimes  funny. 
Beyond  the  notion  that  one  can  pre 
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Alter    ~"" 

ERNEST 

HEMINGWAY 

Sketches 
of  the  author's 
life  in  Paris 
in  the  Twenties 

A  MOVEABLE 
FEAST 

$4.95  at  all  bookstores 

SCRIBNERS 


FOOL  MISTAKES 

WERE  KEEPING 

ME  BROKE 

So  I  Sent  $7  to  The 
Wall  Street  Journal 

I  always  seemed  to  make  mistakes  I  sold 
some  land  when  prices  were  low.  1 
bought  a  home  when  prices  were  high. 

Then  one  day  I  picked  up  a  copy  o 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  saw   right 
away  that  it  had  the  facts  I  needed  to 
hdP  me  in  my  personal  affairs  and  m  my 
fob  So  I  sent  $7  for  a  Trial  Subscription. 

The  Journal  not  only  enables  me  to 
earn  more  money -it  also  tells  me  how 

to  get  more  value  for  the  money  I  spend 
And  articles  on  taxes  guide  me  on  what 
to  do  to  keep  my  taxes  down.  - 

This  story  is  typical.  The  Journa  ,s 
a  wonderful  aid  to  men  making  $/, 500 
to  $30,000  a  year.  To  assure .speedy  de- 
livery to  you  anywhere  in  the  U.S.,  the 
journal  is  printed  daily  in  seven  cities 
from  coast  to  coast. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  the  largest 
staff  of  writers  on  business  and  finance. 
It  costs  $24  a  year,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
nuamt  you  with  The  Journal,  we  make 
this  o ffer:  You  can  get  a  Trial  Subscrip- 
tion for  3  months  for  ?7.  Just  send  this 
adwth  check  for  $7.0r  tell  us  to  b»l  you 
Address:  The  Wall  Street  Journal  44 
Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.         HM 
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YOU  CAN 
AFFORD 

THE 

FINEST 
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Now  you  can  grace 
your  home  with  authen- 
tic  museum   masterpieces   in 

replica  -  reproduced  in  enduring 
Alvastone  with  astonishing  fidelity  to 
originals   sculpted    by   such   artists   as 
Rodin,   Renoir,   Degas,    Michelangelo 
and  an  unknown  Egyptian   senilis"  of 
the   New   Kingdom    (ca.    12^0   BC) 
From  $2.75  to  $350.00. 
We  invite  you  to  visit  Brentano's  Gal- 
lery of  Sculpture    Masterpieces  in 
Replica  (at  New  York,  Washington  or 
San  Francisco  stores).  Or  send  25<'  for 
ihe  handsome  new  62-page  Sculpture 
Catalog.  Includes  more  than  100  strik- 
ing photographs  of  the  world's  greatest 
sculpture;    informative    annotated    de- 
scriptions of  each  piece   (so  accurate 
that  this  catalog  is  used  as  a  supple- 
mentary text  in  many  art  courses);  and 
a   special   section   on   museum  jewelry 

7  in  replica. 

fcrentano's     Dept.m 

_S86  Fifth  Avenue_  New  York.  10036 


$100  billion 

of  your  money 

has  been  wasted 

through  government  mismanagement 
during  the  post  IS  years ! 

From  the  5f?  screw  that  cost  a  dollar 
to  the  billion-dollar  "miracle  plane" 
that  never  (lew— this  eye-opening 
hoyjk  tells  the  whole  disturbing  story 
based  on  the  Federal  Government's 
own  official  findings. 

IT'S  YOUR 
MONEY 

WASTE  AND  MISMANAGEMENT 
IN  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

By  LADISLAS  FARAGO 

84.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
RANDOM  HOUSE 


serve  the  shape  and  memory  of  one's 
life  only  by  telling  it  to  a  stranger 
there  are  few  new  profundities  here. 
But  of  quick,  illuminating  percep- 
tion of  paradoxical  human  behavior; 
of  the  light — even  the  humor — of 
the  moment  in  the  darkness  of  de- 
spair, there  is  plenty.  And  a  legend 
of  our  century  that  insists  on  being 
read.  Harcourt,  Brace,  $4.95 

Second  Skin,  by  John  Hawkes. 

This  is  a  novel  that  is  more  "in- 
teresting," in  quotes  (odd,  unusual, 
curious),  than  interesting  (absorb- 
j  ing  as  narrative).  Indeed  the  narra- 
I  tive  goes  back  and  forth,  forward  and 
back  till  sometimes  the  present  is 
hard  to  find.  Yet  it  has  a  furious  in- 
'  tensity.  Scenes  of  passion,  horror, 
violence  usually  happen  against  back- 
grounds so  minutely  observed  that 
the  inner  eye  is  enlarged  almost  be- 
yond endurance  by  the  tension  be- 
tween the  action  and  the  details 
around  it.  It  is  sensuous  and  sensual 
to  a  degree.  And  one  feels  that  there 
are  meanings  within  meanings  with- 
in meanings  to  be  peeled  away. 

This   is  the  story  of  a    man   called 
Skipper— or    sometimes    "Papa    Cue 
Ball" — an      American     naval     officer 
mutinied    against   on   a   ship   in   the 
Pacific  in  World  War  II.   Most  of  the 
saga,  as  it  unrolls,  takes  place  during 
the  war,  though  it  flashes  back  to  his 
childhood  and   forward  to  where  we 
leave    him— living   with    a    beautiful 
black  girl  on  a  tropic  island.   Let  me 
give  enough  of  the  curious  and  odd 
to  make  my   point   without  spoiling 
the  story.  The  book  is,  as  I  have  said. 
the  diary  of  Skipper,  son  of  an  under- 
taker (•'^■m\  of  death").    His  father, 
wife,  and  daughter  have  till  committed 
suicide.    Though   present,    he   seems 
unable    in    any    crucial    situation    to 
make  the  necessary  saving  gesture. 
He  seems  to  walk  away  from  life.  Yet 
he  survives   a   tumultuous,   frustrat- 
ing, and  violent  past  and,  as  we  leave 
him,  seems  destined  to  live  happily 
ever  after  with  a  primitive  woman 
whom  he  shares  with  his  black  Army 
aide   and   best   friend,    Sonny,   on   a 
primitive   island,   making  his   living 
as  an  artificial  inseminator  of  cows. 
Symbols?   I  should  think  so. 

There  are  scenes  here  that  are 
unforgettable :  a  high-school  dance  on 
a  winter  night  in  a  decadent  New 
England  village;  a  tattooer's  shop;  a 
death  scene  in  a  brothel ;  a  honeymoon 


in  a  deserted  mining  town  in  Call 
fornia;  a  pregnant  black  girl  lyin. 
motionless — and  smiling — in  th 
sand,  her  legs  in  the  scum  of  a  tropi 
cal  swamp,  an  iguana's  claws  clampel 
in  her  back.  All  these  moments  ar 
"highlights  of  helplessness"  in  Skip 
per's  life.  The  writing  weaves  it 
own  hypnotic  spell: 

So  the  three  of  us  and  the  baby  sa 
at  the  foot  of  the  old  dazzling  graa 
and  Catalina  Kate  tore  into  th 
bread  and  cut  the  blood  sausage  int 
edible  lengths  while  I  broke  open  th 
French  wine.  Thick  bread.  Blacl 
blood  sausage.  White  wine.  And 
propped  myself  up  on  Kate's  smootl 
dark  rouge-colored  young  knee  ant 
ate.  drank,  felt  the  light  of  thi 
candles  on  our  cheeks. 

By  the  author  of  The  Goose  on  tin 

Grave  &  The  Owl  and  The  Lime  Twig 

New  Directions, 

Paperback,  $1.6C 

Passion  Flowers  in  Italy,  by  Rosalind 
Erskine. 

The  sexual  excitements  and  near 
misadventures  of  a  group  of  teen-age 
nymphets  (English.  American,  Italian) 
in — and  out  of — a  school  in  Italy. 
The  tone  suggests  that  it's  all  sup- 
posed to  be  a  riot  of  fun  (by  the 
author  of  The  Passion  Flower  Hotel) 
and  some  of  it  is  indeed  amusing  but 
a  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way.  The 
nubile  adventuresses  always  start  out 
breathless  and  sexually  daring,  and 
end  up  scared  or  bored.  This  reader 
ended  up  bored. 

Simon  and  Schuster,  $3.95 


N  on -fiction 

Stepchild  in  the  Family:  A  View  of 
Children  in  Remarriage,  by  Anne  W. 
Simon. 

This  examination  of  the  problems 
of  children  in  remarriage  is  written 
by  a  woman  who  is  herself  a  step- 
grandchild,  a  stepchild,  and  a  step- 
mother. Obviously  she  knows  where- 
of she  speaks;  obviously  believes  in 
the  possibility  of  successful  divorce 
and  remarriage;  and  feels  that  so- 
ciety's censorious  stand  on  the  ques- 
tion (see  the  chapter  on  the  soft- 
pedaled,  unfestive  attitude  of  the 
second  wedding)  is  much  to  blame. 
But  her  searching  book,  well-docu- 
mented with  case  histories,  shows  up 
human  need  and  weakness  wherever 
it    appears    in    such    marriages — in 
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Ihers,  fathera,  stepmothers,  and 
.pfathers-and  the  children  who 
i  so  often  tyrants  and  devils  as  well 

victims  as  the5  fight  fur  recog- 
tion  and  affection. 
There  are  seven  million  stepchil- 
•en  in  the  U.  S.-a  fact  which  in 
self  makes  this  a  valuable  social 
anient.  But  one  chapter  in  partic- 

ar    1S    worth     reading    also    in    a 
terary  and  historical  as  well  as  a 
logical  context-the  story  of  the 
Lnderella  legend  which  exists  in  a 
,lsl  five  hundred  versions  and  most 
,-   the   world's   languages.    (In   tne 
Lish  version   it's  galoshes    not  a 
Es  slipper,  that  she  leaves  behind.) 
fcarently  whatever  the  props  Cm- 
lella's  original  creator  was  dealing, 
sis    Mrs.    Simon,    with    universal 

motionS-  Odyssey,  $5 


vention  as  well  as  help,  so  often  Piti- 
ably too  little  and  too  late.  Dr.  Young 
is  professor  of  Casework  in  the 
School  of  Social  Administration  a1 
Ohio  state  College.  Her  book  in  it 
self  is  a  notable  contribution  to  public 

understanding  through  professional 

ountability. 

McGraw-Hill,  $5.95 


Dove  yon   a   weight  problem,    «• 
ulcer  or   an  allergy? 

Ho    von    want    •«►    kh«»» 

aho...    cholesterol,    health    iood., 
vitamins,  loxotlve.,  heodnche.1 

YOUR  FOOII 
AMI  YOUR  HEALTH 

ll„   Richard  «  »rtt>r 

with  a  concluding  chnpter  by 
Stewart  Woll,  M.D. 


Wednesday's  Children:  A  Study  of 
3iild  Neglect  and  Abuse,  by  Leon- 

^eOUrepgort  of  the  American  Medi- 

.al  Association,  July,  1962,  stated  of 
h  Id  deaths  from  parental  beatings 
>lt  is  likely  that  it  will  be  found  to  be 
a  mo  Sequent  cause  of  death  than 
uTwell  Cognized  and  thoroughly 
studied  diseases  as  leukemia  cystic 
fibrosis,  and  muscular  dystrophy,  and 
ft    may   well   rank   with   automobile 

^ThaUs  only  one  of  the  frightening 

book.  It  is  a  careful  study  of  a  large 
number  of  specially  chosen  case  his 

by  their  parents— urban  anu 
on  all  social  and  economic  levels-m 
an  attempt  to  find  in  the  diverse  ex- 
amples any  constants  «  environment, 
patterns  of  background  of  paren£ 
of  behavior  of  "un-natural    parents 
toward  each  other,  etc.  The  author 
divides    the    cases    into    children    of 
neglect   and   children   of   abuse   and 
clearly  defines  what  she  means.   Her 
examples  curdle  the  blood-f  rom  sim- 
p^e Starvation  (not  through  poverty) 
to  the  most  sadistic  tortures.    Pat- 
terns do  evolve. 

Since  these  families  are  almost  by 
definition  alienated  from  the  society 
around  them  (and  almost  never  ap- 
proach welfare  agencies  on  their  own 
LStive)  this  is  a  plea  for  greater 
public  understanding  and  greater 
professional  "accountability'  to  that 
understanding  if  we  are  to  apply  pre 


Peacock  Manure  and  Marigolds:  A 
«No  Poison"  Guide  to  a  Beautiful 
Garden,  bj  Janet  Gillespie. 

Here  is  one  more  on  natures  side 
to  help  the  amateur  gardener  in  heed- 
ing the  late  Rachel  Carson's  warn- 
ng    about    poisons    in    garden    dusts 
and   sprays.   In  the  April   .ssue  we 
motioned   Beatrice   Trum   Hunter  s 
Gardening    Without    Poisons.    Now 
Janet    Gillespie    not    only    gives   the 
countdown  on  good  insects   vs.  bad 
but  from  her  own   experience  in  a 
New   Hampshire    garden    and    mem 
ories  of  her  grandmother's,  gives  lore 

about    plants    that    help    each    othei 
companionate    planting),    manage- 
ment of  the  soil,  pruning,  and  a  hun- 
dTed  other  ways  to  keep  the  garden 
healthy  without  poisons.    And  she 
funny  about  it  too.         ^^  ^ 


Introduced  in  Harpers 

Selections  or  adaptations  of  the  iol 
lowing  spring  books  appeared  in  the 
magazine  before  publication. 

All  in  Favor  Say  No,  by  Robin  White 

"Gunfight  at  the  Sure  Enough     in 

our  Mav  1963  issue  sets  the  stage  and 

one of  this  novel  by  the  author  o 
House  of  Many  Rooms  and  ElephaM 
mL  Farrar,  Straus,  ?4.5U 

Delights  and  Prejudice,,  by  James 

BeMrd'  Beard  gave  us  a  foretaste  of 
this    mouth-watering .   ^^ 
autobiography  in  "Life  at  Its  Best 
Summer  Eating  on  the  Oregon  Coast 

in  November  1962.  ^^  ^ 


Pedro  Martinez:  A  Mexican  Peasant 
and  His  Family,  by  Oscar  Lewis. 
Harver's  readers  first  met  the  pro- 

1964  issue.    By   the  author   of   The 
Children  of  Sanchez. 

Random  House,  ?»•'& 


This  new  book  reveals  startling  sci- 
entific discoveries  about  diet,  diges- 
lion  and  health  and  how  you  can 
benefit  from  them. 

There  exists  a  wide,  and  dangerous, 

KUlf  between  what  mosl  people  (and 
many  physicians)  believe  about  diel 
and  digestion  and  what  medical  sci- 
ence  has  proved.  To  bridge  this  gap 
is  the  purpose  of  this  often  startling 

but  highly  authoritative  and  reassur- 
ing  hook.  It  is  the  work  of  a  well- 
known  medical  writer  and  one  of  the 

world's  leading  medical  scientists. 

YOUR  FOOD  AND  YOUR  HEALTH  .  .  . 
explains  the  "disease  of  emotional  origin" 
in  an  entirely  new  way 
.   .   presents     new     facts      "bout     overweight 
'  (gluttony     seldom     has     anythmg     to     da 

with    it) 

offers    proof    that    people    who     attribute 
•   •   ■    digestive     troubles     solely     to     foods     are 
mistaken 
.   .   ,ells  haw  to  reduce   (and   who   should   not 

.   examines  "the  Big  Cholesterol   Scare     and 
"       offers  an  amazing  new  insight  ,n»o  d.etary 
treatment  of  heart  trouble 
discloses    that    food    allergies    are   far    less 
common  than   supposed 

At  once  reassuring  and  startling 
YOUR  FOOD  AND  YOUR 
HEALTH  strikes  hard  at  a i  mass 
of  misconceptions,  myths  and  double 

talk  surrounding  diet  and  digestion. 
It  gives  you,  simply-  clearly  and  en- 
couragingly,  a  new  wealth  of  medical 
information  that  applies  directly  to 

your  life. 

Ten   Days'   Free   Examination"- 

HARPER   &  ROW 

51    E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16  n  YO(JR 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  YOUR  ^^  ,ha, 

^T^rmftay$4,frp.ra   few  cents    rnaihn, 

charges,   or  return  the  book. 


Name 
Address 

City  


Zone 


State 


'52051 


Save-   If  you  enclose  payment,  we  will  pay  mailin 
barges.  Same  return  pr.vl.ge. 


MUSIC 


in  the  round 


Only  they  know 
the  secret 


Only  four  monks  of  the  Carthusian  Order 
know  the  secret  of  making  Chartreuse,  a 
secret  preserved  for  more  than  350  years. 
Their  dedication  is  rewarded  by  your  en- 
joyment of  this  superb  liqueur.  Before 
or  after  dinner,  or  as  a  delightful  chilled 
drink,  Chartreuse  is  enjoyable  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  For  illustrated  booklet 
on  Chartreuse,  write  Schieffelin  &  Co., 
30  Cooper  Sq.,  New  York,  Dept.  AA 

CHARTREUSE 

Yellow  86  Proof  .  Green  110  Proof 


the  LODGE 

of  Smugglers'  Notch 

Escape  to  the  cool  Green  Mountains  ! 
Come  play,  relax  in  a  world  of  sport. 
Marvel  at  the  panoramic  scenery, 
our  continental  atmosphere  and 
unobtrusive  service.  Bask  during 
delightful  poolside  luncheons. 
HOLIDAY  extolls  our  superb  French 
cuisine  and  epicurean  wine  cellar. 
Compete  on  7  fast-drying  courts, 
then  on  to  our  stable  or  nearby 
golf  and   fishing.    Spirited    country 
auctions  and  good  summer  theatre 
lend  true  New  England  atmosphere 
Restful  cocktail  lounges  and  danc- 
ing round  out  the  day.  Reservations 
are  advised.   Tel.  802-253-7311   or 
write  Ivor  Petrak,  Manager  for 
Color  Brochure. 

STOIrVE  is  Vermont 


by  Discus 


Two  Great  Comic  Operas 


A  canter  through  the  recorded 
pleasures  of  a  new  "Falstaff"  and 
"The  Bartered  Bride"  .  .  . 


When  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
brought  Verdi's  Falstaff  back,  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  last  season,  every- 
body turned  handsprings.  The  opera 
was  rediscovered  (not  that  it  had  to 
be  discovered  to  the  connoisseurs), 
and  there  was  great  talk  about  the 
all-time    trinity    of   comic    operas— 
Le   Nozze    di   Figaro,    Die   Meister- 
singer,    and    Falstaff.    Perhaps    this 
may  be  the  trinity,  though  it  would 
be  a  sadder  world  if  Rossini's  Barber 
of    Seville    and    Mozart's    Cost    fan 
tutte   were   lost    to    us,    and    a   good 
case  could  be  made  for  putting  Smet- 
ana's  Bartered  Bride  on  the  list. 

Anyway,  two  of  those  six  have  re- 
cently been  recorded.  Just  about  the 
time  the  Metropolitan  was  restating 
Falstaff  (not  heard  there  for  about 
fifteen  years),  Victor  came  out  with 
a    rather    impressive    recording    of 
the   great   opera.   In   the   cast  were 
Geraint  Evans,  the  Welsh   baritone 
who    was    one    of   the    Metropolitan 
Falstaffs,    Giulietta    Simionetta    as 
Quickly,     Ilva     Ligabue     as     Alice, 
Robert    Merrill    as     Ford,    Mirella 
Freni    as    Nannetta,    and     Alfredo 
Kraus  as  Fenton.  Georg  Solti  con- 
ducted the  RCA  Italiana  Opera  Or- 
chestra   and     Chorus     (Victor    LM 
6163,  mono;  LSC  6163,  stereo;  both 
3  discs).  Smetana's  Bartered  Bride 
came  out  the  same  month,  sung  in 
German  by  Marcel  Cordes  as  Krus- 
china,    Pilar    Lorengar    as    Marie, 
Ivan  Sardi  as  Micha,  Sieglinde  Wag- 
ner as  Agnes,   Karl-Ernst   Mercker 
as    Wenzel,    Fritz    Wunderlich    as 
Hans,  and  Gottlob  Frick  as  Kezal; 
and  with  the  RIAS  Chamber  Chorus 


and  Bamberg  Symphony  conducte 
by  Rudolf  Kempe  (Angel  3642,  mono 
S  3642,  stereo;  both  3  discs). 

One  wonders  if  Falstaff  will  sur 
vive  last  season's  hysteria  surround 
ing  the  Zeffirelli  production  and  th< 
Bernstein  musical  direction  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  For  while  Fal- 
staff conceivably  could  be  the  greatest 
of  all  comic  operas,  it  never  has  been 
especially  popular  with  audiences, 
and  has  been  out  of  the  American 
repertoire  much  more  often  than  it 
has  been  in.  Its  past  history  is 
against  its  success.  Of  course,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  reassessment  of  the  score,  for 
Verdi  has  bounced  back  during  the 
last  decade  and  is  being  taken  more 
seriously  than  ever  before. 

In  many  respects,  Falstaff  is  amaz- 
ingly modern,  and  that  too  may  help 
its    cause.    If    ever    an    opera    was 
durckkomponiert,  this   is  the  one- 
far  more  than   anything  outside  of 
Wagner,    and    infinitely    more    com- 
pressed.   Words    and    music    are    in 
perfect  equilibrium;  and  if  it  can'tfe 
said  that  nothing  disturbs  the  flow 
of  1  he  words  and  the  action,  it  can  also 
be  said  that  the  words  and  the  action 
never  disturb  the  flow  of  the  music. 
And  what  music !  Witty,  fluent,  in- 
tensely   melodic,    yet    anti-aria    and 
anti-all  of  the  pre-Falstaff  trappings. 
The   melodic  content  may  be  subtle 
but  it  is  no  less  ravishing  for  that. 
Anybody  who  says  that  Falstaff  has 
no   melodies   is   simply   not   familiar 
with  the  score.  The  orchestration  in 
Falstaff  is  something  to  be  heard  and 
studied   with   great   care.    As    in    so 
many   modern  operas,    it   is   the   or- 
chestra that  comments  on  the  action, 
that  describes  the  moods.  Sometimes 
the  description  is  of  a  Mickey  Mouse 
variety,  as  when  the  orchestra  tinkles 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

.,v  when  Ford  shakes  his  money 
^Sometimes  it  is  epochally  funny, 
in  the  famous  sequence  when  bal- 
,,T  tripS  downstairs,  all  dolled  up 
Jready  for  his  seduction  of  Alice 

ml    The  music   goes   into   an   ele- 

nntuu,  sort  of  gavotte.  Sometimes 

h  cosmic,  as  in  the  yawps  and  ho- 

,.hos  ending  the  firsl  scene  oi  the 

(Bond   art.  .       , 

No  Falstaff  cannol  be  overpraised. 

receives  a  fine  performance  in  the 
«„  album.  This  opera  has  been  for- 
m.lt0  in  its  interpreters.  Toscanini 
horded  it  in  toto  (RCA  LM611). 
,n  old  Cetra  recording  led  by  Mario 
lossi,  with  Giuseppe  Taddei  in  the 

tk  role,  had  mUch  to  offer.  More 
gently  there  was  Herbert  von  Kara- 

,n  (Angel  3552).  with  Tito  Gobbi 
w  Falstaff.  Gobbi  is  the  greatest  hv- 
ng  exponent  of  the  role.  And  now 
3olti,  with  Evans. 

Not  Only  a  Buffo 

The  old  Toscanini  is,  of  course,  ir- 
replaceable. It  is  the  greatest  of  al 
performances.   But  those  who  want 
a  more  modern  version,  with  stereo 
considerations  in  mind,  win  gravitate 
between  von  Karajan  and  Soto.  Mum 
tally  there  is  much  to  be  said  foi  the 
former,   which  has   such   singers   as 
Gobbi,  Schwarzkopf,  Alva    Barbien, 
and     Moffo.     The     newest     version 
though,  thanks  to  recent  advances  in 
technology,   is  by  far  the  most  re- 
alistic  in  sound.  It  has  unusual  depth 
and  presence,  and  one  clear 
in  it  details  that  are  never  captured 
n  live    over-the-footlights  perform- 
ances. The  singing  is  fine^  Evans  pro- 
vides an  authoritative  Falstaff.  one 
with  a  good  deal  of  intelligence  and 
even    aristocracy.    This   is  welcome. 
Falstaff  is  not  entirely  a  buffo  role. 
Merrill  makes  magnificent  sounds  as 
Ford    and  the  women  are  fine     ine 
onlv  complaint  one  might  register  is 
that  Solti  goes  about  his  work  with 
too  much  tension.  The  voltage >  is  en- 
tirely  too  high,  and  seldom-even  in 
the  delicious  Nannetta-Fenton  duet- 
s    there    a    feeling    of    relaxation. 
Otherwise  this  is  a  most  brilliant  al- 
bum, and  also  a  humdinger  example 
of  modern  high  fidelity. 

After  listening  to  Falstaff,  one 
finds  the  Smetana  opera  a  romp  in 
country  fields  under  blue  skie.  It 
has  not  been  heard  around  New  York 
in    recent    years,    though   the    New 


compact  unit,  with    I  men  r  f  _ 

61/4 1"?  ZZCZoll  C  lifters,  mike 

F-96  dynamic  m.crophone   an  ouWand I  „ 
(rom  world  famous  Sony,  tor  literature  v 

of  Good  Taste,  New  York  Worlds  Fair. 


following  problem.  In  case  of  net 
answer  on  page  126). 

I„  response  to  a  m ,,,u„dabout 

"T1^  atheT  Ke  portrait  is  my 

Ser^but'  rr-wer,  what 

If  the  responder  had  given 
would  he  have  said? 
MMore  Posers.  Copyright  ©  !964  by  Phn.p  Kapian. 


Recorded  in  Concert! 

This  brilliant  Southern  humorist 
at  his  hilarious  best.  Why  wait  to 
startjaughing?  Get  it  today. 


FREE 


guide  to  outstanding 

ART  BOOKS 


for  everyone  interested  in 

■  Painting  ■  Crafts  ■  Commercial  Art 

■  Printmaking  "Drawing  ■  Art  Careers 

HIS  AD  and  mail  with  your  name  and  address 
for  I  BEIi   Catalog   of  60 

Deginnerto  the  most  advanced  arti  lover  This 

4» -page  Catalog  can  hel 
Vuu  ™;V   '  1  supply  or  i 

!  >il.M;   THEM    FRED    FOE    ICI    DAYS   in   your 
own  home. 

WATSON-GUPTILL   PUBLICATIONS,   INC. 

Dept  1170.165  W.  46  St..   New  York.   N.Y.    10036 

ART   EDUCATORS:   Include  name  of  your 
school    to    set    special    Educator's  Discount 


WILL  YOUR  RETIREMENT  be  a  pleasure  . . . 
or  a  problem?  All  of  your  retirement  needs  can 
be  provided  at  CRESTVIEW  CLUB  APARTMENTS. 
Located  in  suburban  residential  Toledo,  Ohio, 
near  shopping  with  good  transportation,  meals, 
services  and  guaranteed  life  care  if  and  when 
needed  for  reasonable  monthly  fee.  NATIONAL 
MERIT  AWARD  WINNER.  For  information  write 
Department  H,  5330  Harroun  Road,  Sylvania, 
Ohio. 

OUT-OF-PRINT    BOOKS 

..  —AT   LOWEST    PRICES 

ame    it— we    find    It!    Fast    service     No    obligation 
your  wants ' 
INTERNATIONAL    BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3003-H.  Beverly   Hills.   Calif. 

HARPSICHORD 

Same  as  owned  by  Phila.  Orchestra. 

In   kit   form   rnr  home  workshop   ,  in     Clavichord 

„  ZUCKERMANN    HARPSICHORDS 
Dent.   B.    115  Christopher  St.,   N.Y.C.    14 


Whether  you  are  changing  your  address 
for  a  few  months  or  permanently,  you  will 
want  to  receive  every  issue  of  Harper's 
promptly.  When  advising  us  of  a  change 
of  address  please  indicate  both  the  old 
and  new  address.  Please  allow  six  weeks 
for  effecting  this  change. 

HARPER'S   MAGAZINE 

c/o   Fulfillment   Corp.   of   America 
381    West   Center   Street,    Marion,    Ohio 


Answer  to  Pose)' 
on  Page   125 

He  would  have  said,  "It's  a  por- 
trait of  my  daughter." 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

York  City  Opera  used  to  have  it  in 
its  repertoire,  and  smaller  groups  in 
the  metropolitan  area  have  been  stag- 
ing it.  Naturally  it  has  to  be  done  in 
translation.  In  its  original  Czech  it 
is  called  Prodana  Nevesta.  Germans 
know  it  as  Die  verkaufte  Braut.  To 
us,  of  course,  it  is  The  Bartered 
Bride. 

Smetana  composed  it  in  1863  and 
it  had  its  premiere  three  years  later. 
Rapidly  it  became  virtually  the  Czech 
national  opera  and  then  part  of  the 
international  repertoire.  It  is  an 
unflawed  masterpiece.  Of  course  it 
echoes  the  folk  music  of  Smetana's 
Bohemia,  and  thus  has  an  exotic 
quality.  But  there  is  more  to  it  than 
nationalism.  Its  libretto  is  peopled 
with  attractive  characters,  its  work- 
manship is  impeccable,  it  has  color 
and  charm,  it  never  goes  in  for  a 
cheap  effect,  and  its  melodic  content 
is  distinguished.  What  good,  clean 
fun  The  Bartered  Bride  is!  Even  the 
half-wit  character  of  Wenzel  is  treated 
by  Smetana  with  a  good  deal  of  sym- 
pathy and  compassion. 

Czech  vs.  German 

The  Angel  recording  brings  us  to 
the  matter  of  translation.  The   Bar- 
tered Bride  is  almost  always  sung  in 
the  language  of  the  country   giving 
the  opera,  for  Czech   is  outside  the 
province  of  most  singers,  and  one  is 
not  likely  to  find  a  Czech  cast.    But 
on    records   one   can   hear   it   in    the 
original,   and   the  listener  can   make 
up  his  own  mind.   Any  composer  set- 
ting words  to  music  has  certain  vowel 
sounds  in  mind,  and  those  sounds  are 
necessarily  wrenched   in  translation. 
It  so  happens  that  several  years  ago 
a  recording  by  the  Slovenian  National 
Opera  was  released   (Epic  SC  6020), 
conducted    by    Dimitri    Gebre.    (The 
Schwann  catalogue  also  lists  a  record- 
ing in  Czech  on  the  Artia  label,  which 
I  have  not  heard  and  which  may  be 
difficult  to  locate.)    Playing  the  Epic 
against  the  new  Angel,  it  is  immedi- 
ately apparent  that  the  original  has  it 
all  over  the  translation.    There  is  a 
smoothness,  a  fluency,  besides  which 
the  German  sounds  thick.    But,   un- 
fortunately, the  Epic  album  has  been 
discontinued.  An  enterprising  dealer 
can  probably  locate  it.    Failing  that, 
the  well-sung  and  spirited  version  of 
Kempe  and  his  German  forces  will  be, 
faute  de  mieux,  the  current  standard. 


JAZZ 


notes 


by  Eric  Larrabee 


Big  T 

The  trombone  is  not  ideally  suitec 
to  convey  tenderness,  but  the  late 
Weldon  John  Teagarden  of  Vernon. 
Texas,  always  played  it  as  though  it 
were.  Strong  and  tender  was  the  note 
he  struck,  as  if  a  brass  horn  could 
logically  sound  like  a  caress. 

It  never  seemed  irrelevant  that  h( 
came  from  Texas  This  was  the  whitt 
boy  at  home  in  the  Negro's  music,  not 
palming  it  off  as  his  own — like  Elvis 
Presley  and  others  too  depressing  to 
mention — but  responding  naturally  to 
his  environment,  of  the  South  but  not 
in  it,  as  Texas  uniquely  is.  Jazz,  for 
a  gifted  few  among  Southern  whites, 
is  an  avenue  of  escape  from  the 
South's  viciousness  without  loss  of  its 
special  gifts  for  compassion;  it  is  the 
road  Teagarden  took,  and  never  left. 

The  Epic  album  especially  com- 
memorates him  as  a  vocalist  (there  is 
not  as  much  trombone  in  it  as  one 
might  wish)  and  it  is  the  sound  of  his 
singing  that  most  will  remember 
more  than  what  he  did  for  the  horn. 
He  found  the  "tailgate"  trombone 
blaring  and  too  often  belchy;  he  left 
it  muscular  and  eloquent.  As  a  singer 
he  was  partly  an  extension  of  him- 
self as  an  instrumentalist,  much  as 
Louis  is,  but  there  was  an  indefinable 
extra  in  the  timbre  of  his  voice,  a 
high  husky  rasp  like  humming  on  a 
comb  wrapped  with  sandpaper. 

The  conventions  of  the  time  re- 
quired him  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
clowning,  and  he  adapted  himself  to 
what  can  only  be  called  Uncle-Toni- 
ming  in  whiteface  with  an  indiffer- 
ence which  will  be  the  despair  of 
future  listeners.  This  was  the  way 
they  thought  you  did  it,  in  those  days, 
and  now  and  then — well,  his  version 
of  "Rockin'  Chair"  with  Armstrong 
(on  Camden  CAL-383)  may  not  be  the 
highest  art  but  it  is  unforgettable, 
and  somewhere  they  must  hand  out 
prizes  for  something  so  perfect  of 
its  kind. 

Tribute  to  Teagarden.  Capital  T  2076. 
Jazz  Ultimate  (with  Bobby  Hackett). 
Capitol  T  933.  King  of  the  Blues 
Trombone.  Epic  (3  LP)  SN  6044. 
Great  Jazz  Brass.  Camden  CAL-383 
(first  and  last  tracks). 
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